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PREFACE. 


mills Encyclopedia claims to occupy a place in literature which no 
JL former work has filled. The older Biblical Dictionaries were 
very limited in the range of their information, and they have become 
obsolete in consequence of the researches of Travelers and Anti¬ 
quarians who have visited Bible Lauds, and who have accumulated 
the rich treasures that modern investigation has gathered in the East. 
Of late years, the Lands of the Bible have been traversed in every 
direction, the hasty conclusions or suggestions of early explorers 
have been corrected, the actual sites of places that figure in Bible 
narrative have been identified, the Fauna and the Flora, the Ge¬ 
ology and Mineralogy, the ranges of the Hills and the Valleys, the 
Ruins of Cities, Temples and Monuments, and the aspect of nearly 
every part of the land, have been ascertained ; and hence an abun¬ 
dance of material has been collected, which enables the scholar of 
the present day to offer to his readers, an amount of precise infor¬ 
mation which was unattainable in any former age. 

Then, again, a learned criticism and a profound study of the 
languages in which the Scriptures were originally given, have 
enabled later Commentators to reach a more accurate interpretation 
of many passages of the Revealed Word, especially on subjects in 
which Revelation and Science come into contact. 

All this vast range of knowledge has been freely used in the pre¬ 
paration of this Encyclopedia, with a view to produce a Treasury so 
comprehensive in its range, and yet so well condensed in its form, 
that it would, in a comparatively short compass, present the results 
of Biblical study in the present day. 

One object, never lost sight of, has been the aim to produce a 
Library on Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical subjects, such 
that the possessor of this work should be saved the expense and the 
trouble of procuring and studying a large number of other publica¬ 
tions, on the varied departments within its scope; and it is believed 
that this Encyclopedia will establish the fact, that it is possible to 
produce a work, popular in character, and yet attractive to the 
scholar and the man of learning, by the range of its matter and 
the solid weight of the information which it contains. 

Still farther, an effort has been made to guard against the intro¬ 
duction of disquisitions, in which the theories of one learned man 
are contrasted with those of another; thus producing lengthened 
articles which after all really determine nothing and give no reli¬ 
able information. It is an easy matter to make a display of minute 
criticism in different languages, whether in modern tongues, or in 
those of the modern East and of the Ancients; but where a liberal 
use is made of Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac or Coptic, or even of Ger¬ 
man," French, Italian or other like tongues, and where conclusions 
are made to rest on the grammatical use of particles in these tongues, 


such works must be comparatively useless to all readers who have 
not enjoyed the advantages of Classical training, and troublesome 
at times even to those who have. The aim of the Editor has been 
to avoid a needless display of such criticism, and to give the results 
of research and investigation in terms that all can understand. > 

In the work of condensation, too, the utmost care has been exer¬ 
cised, so that no material fact is sacrificed, either by its omission or 
by lack of clearness in its statement. 

Every possessor of the older class of Bible Dictionaries, has felt 
the want of such information as lies outside of the mere letter of the 
Old Testament, in connection with those nations which were brought 
into intimate relations with the Jews. So also, on closing the Acts 
of the Apostles, the question naturally arises, Who were the men. 
and what were the results of their labors, into whose hands the 
Gospel was committed by the Inspired Apostles? The literature 
that surrounds the Old Testament and the Jewish people, and the 
history of the men in the Apostolic Age, must therefore be fraught 
with surpassing interest. But, without a large apparatus of Eccle¬ 
siastical writers, such subjects cannot be examined with any satis¬ 
factory results. An appeal to this Encyclopedia, however, will 
show that in this department the utmost care has been displayed, 
and that the incidents in the lives of every personage of any import¬ 
ance in the history of the Church are clearly and fully set forth; so 
also, in the matter of Doctrine, that accurate details are given of all 
proceedings of Councils, of the formation of Creeds, the rise of 
Heresies, the causes which led to departures from Apostolic Doc¬ 
trine, and of the efforts of the men who were raised up to maintain 
the Faith. Then, again, it will be seen that an equal regard has 
been paid to the Biography of all men of note in the subsequent 
ages of the Church among the Greek, the Latin and the African 
Fathers, the great Missionaries who carried the Gospel among the 
heathen in the progress of Christianity to the East and the West, 
to the Schoolmen of a later age, the great founders of Philosophical 
Systems, the Translators of the Scriptures into various languages, 
and all men of note who, as champions of the Truth or as promoters 
of Error, have engraven their names on the page of history. The 
tendency of men to live in a state of Celibacy in Associated Frater¬ 
nities, was a marked feature in the history of the Church for many 
centuries; and due attention has accordingly been given to all the 
varied orders of Monks and Nuns that have arisen in the Romish 
and the Eastern Churches, setting forth the lives and characters of 
the different founders of the great monastic institutions, which even 
in the present day are affecting the condition of the Church. The 
results that have been accumulated and digested on this subject in 
the Encyclopedia,can only be appreciated by those who may under- 
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take an independent investigation, and attempt to collect such in¬ 
formation as lies scattered in the separate histories of Monastic In¬ 
stitutions in different lands, and that record the events of centuries. 

Without entering farther into detail, it may be stated that the 
matter contained in the work falls under general heads, which may 
be thus classified:— 

I. Biblical, including the proper names which are found in the 
Inspired Volume and the Apocrypha. Persons and places are de¬ 
scribed, and distinguished from each other where there are more 
than one of the same name. Plants, animals and other objects men¬ 
tioned in the English version, will be found to have a place, and all 
that is known about them is fully given. The Manuscripts from 
which the text of the Old and New Testaments has been constructed 
are described, and full information is supplied respecting other Manu¬ 
scripts and Versions which are known to exist, and which are of rec¬ 
ognized value in determining the correct text of the Word of God. 

II. Theology. Accurate and impartial statements will be found 
of the Doctrines of the Gospel. The Creeds of different sections of 
the Church are given, and the great False Religions of the world also, 
including the leading Idolatries, are treated in a similar manner. 

III. Church History. The rise and progress of the Church, 
the appearance and spread of Heresies from age to age, the divisions 
of the Church, persecutions, Proceedings of Councils, rise and cha¬ 
racter of the Monastic Institutions, and such details as present a 
faithful picture of the state of the Church from one period to an- 
other, are recorded. 

IV. Biography. In this department the Encyclopedia is re¬ 
markably full. The Apostles, Evangelists, Early Fathers, Mission¬ 
aries and Confessors, Popes and Cardinals, Reformers, Martyrs and 
Persecutors, Founders of Colleges, and eminent Preachers, Writers 
and Professors of this and other lands and of all ages have their 
place in this work. 

V. Ecclesiastical Nomenclature. Under this head, defini¬ 
tions and descriptions of such Architectural Terms, Medieval Ob¬ 
jects, Church Vestments and Utensils, Antique Words and Usages 
as are commonly understood only by antiquarians or scientific 
scholars are given in profusion, and they will be found to invest 
this Encyclopedia with a special richness and value. 

An examination of the work will show that a liberal regard has 
been paid to the department of Pictorial Illustration ; and it is 


believed that no work in modern times presents a greater profusion 
of artistic beauty, the effort at all times being to present engravings 
which would appeal to the eye of taste, while they served the im¬ 
portant purpose of giving a visible perception of the objects which 
are described in the text. 

Use has been made of the information contained in such works as 
the .“Imperial Dictionary,” the last edition of “Kitto’s Cyclopaedia,” 
“ Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge,” and other works of a similar 
character, while constant references have been made to all available 
sources of knowledge, so as to include in the various articles the latest 
information, whether Biblical, Theological, Biographical or Eccle¬ 
siastical. 

Hie Editor has much pleasure in acknowledging with gratitude 
tbe encouragement and aid which be has received from the many 
friends who have interested themselves in this great undertaking. 
The list of their names, were they all given, would be exceedingly 
extensive, and it is difficult to make a selection. The contributions, 
however, of tbe Rt. Rev. Dr. Stevens (Bishop of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church), of the Rev. Dr. Krauth (of the Lutheran Church, 
and Professor of Metaphysics in the University of Pennsylvania), 
and of the Rev. Dr. Hovey (President of Newton Centre Theo¬ 
logical Institution), have been received with the hearty thanks which 
they deserve; and the wise counsels and kindly support so liberally' 
vouchsafed by many other friends who have interested themselves 
in the work are cordially recognized. 

Without ignoring others equally kind and generous, or designing 
to slight their favors, the Editor feels that he may mention, among 
those friends to whom he entertains the sentiments of gratitude, the 
Reverend Doctors McCosh (President of Princeton College), Gra¬ 
ham (of Bonn, in Prussia), Hanna (of Edinburgh, Scotland 0 ), Clark 
(Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Rhode Island), Simp¬ 
son (Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church), John Hall (of 
New York), W. A. Scott (President of the Theological Seminary, 
San Francisco), Henry Ward Beecher (of Brooklyn) and T. W.' 

J. W ylie, Herrick Johnson, Richard Newton, David Maun, 

B. D. Thomas, James E. Meredith, Geo. Dana Boardman, John 
Chambers, R. H. Allen, David Steele, Warren Randolph, 

J. B. Dales and L. P. IIornberger of this city. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. 

Philadelphia, November, 1873. 
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A ALAR (a'a-lar), 
supposed to be the name 
of a man; by others to be 
the same as Addon, Neb. 
vii. 61; Ezra ii. 59. 

AARON (air'un). 
Signification unknown. 
He was the eldest son of 
Amram and Jochebed, 
both of the tribe of Levi. 
The family evidently held 
a prominent position of 
rank and influence, for 
on an occasion when the 
privileges of the tribes 
were a matter of diffi¬ 
culty, Num. xvii.3, Aaron 
was recognized as the 
head of the tribe of Levi. 
He was three years older 
than his brother Moses, 
and, according to the chro¬ 
nology of Hales, he was 
born B. C. 1574, a year 
before the edict was is¬ 
sued by Pharaoh to de¬ 
stroy the male children 
of the Hebrews. Nothing 
is recorded of his early 
life, and his name is first 
introduced in connection 
with his brother Moses, 
who sought to evade the 
commission which God 
gave to him at Iioreb, 
on the plea that he was 
not eloquent. Moses was 
assured that he could relv 
on his brother Aaron, who 
had great fluencyof speech. 
Aaron had married Eli- 
sheba, a daughter of Am- 
minadab, of the tribe of 
Judah, by whom he had 
four sons, Nadab, Abilin, 
Eleazarnnd Ithamar, and, 


A. 


before Moses returned to Egypt, Eleazar had a son 
named Phinehas, Ex. vi. 23, 25. It would appear 
that when the Lord called Moses to the responsi¬ 
ble position as the leader, the law-giver and the 
general of the Israelites, he at the same time was 
affecting the minds of others and preparing them 
for the great work of national deliverance, as 
Aaron had set out from Egypt to visit his brother 
before the commission was given at Iioreb, Ex. 
iv. 14. This leading of the Divine hand will alone 
account for the journey; and thus he went into the 
wilderness to consult with his brother, and after 
forty years of separation they met at Iioreb. The 
energy of his mind and the vigor of his pious pa¬ 
triotism appear in his readiness to unite with 
his brother in the great and perilous undertaking. 
During all the scenes in Egypt before the deliver¬ 
ance he seems to have been present with his more 
illustrious brother; and as Moses stood in the room 
of God to proclaim the will of the Most High, so 
Aaron stood in the room of Moses to declare to 
Pharaoh what the Lord of Israel demanded at his 
hand. When Israel was delivered, and the con¬ 
test in Egypt had come to an end, the companion¬ 
ship of the brothers still continued; and when 
the forces of Amalek had to be met on the edge 
of the desert, Aaron and Ilur stood by Moses, 
bearing up his hands with his rod, which pointed 
to heaven, intimating the dependence of the people 
on the Most High for success, and their acknow¬ 
ledgment of Moses as his special ambassador. So 
also when Moses ascended Mount Sinai to receive 
the law, Aaron, his sons, and seventy of the elders 
were permitted to ascend the mountain for some 
distance, and to behold the outskirts of that glow¬ 
ing symbol of the Divine Presence with which 
Moses was more fully privileged. Aaron appears, 
however, to have been like many persons who are 
only fitted to occupy a secondary place in human 
affairs, as he was easily affected by circumstances. 
Possessed of rhetorical powers, and no doubt of an 
ardent temperament, he seems to have been easily 
carried away by the influence of popular sentiment 
or passion, instead of standing resolute to the right 
against the clamor of the multitude. This ap¬ 
peared on the occasion of the great apostasy, which 
took place when Moses was detained on the mount 
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beyond the period of their expectations. The 
Divine choice of Moses as the leader was fully 
vindicated, notwithstanding the greater age and the 
rhetorical power of Aaron, who was defective in the 
high characteristics which were required in a leader 
of the Israelites. Hastily concluding that Moses 
had perished, they clamorously demanded that 
Aaron should provide them with a visible symbol 
of worship, and thus they showed how deeply their 
minds were affected by the debasing idolatry of 
Egypt, and how easily men can surrender the 
spiritual elements of a pure faith. The older Jewish 
writers have labored to vindicate Aaron in his weak 
compliance with the demand of the people to make 
the molten calf, and they rest especially on the 
fact that he proclaimed a festival to Jehovah at 
the dedication of the idolatrous symbol; but no 
such palliation of his conduct is found in Scripture. 
In the second commandment of the Decalogue it 
is enjoined, that in the worship even of the true 
God, who according to the precept of the first 
commandment is alone to be adored, the service 
shall be direct from the mind of the worshiper 
to the God who is served, and not through the 
medium of any symbol or image. All attempts, 
therefore, to apologize for the weak compliance of 
Aaron with the people, in their demand for a visible 
symbol, must be set aside, even if it could be 
shown that he had hoped by such an agency to 
hold them to the service of Jehovah. The re¬ 
appearance of Moses with the Decalogue, written 
“by the finger of God” on two tablets of stone, 
confounded the multitude, and the great law-giver 
recognized their sin and the weakness of Aaron 
as involving peculiar aggravation. Although the 
people submitted to see their idol destroyed, they 
were decimated by the sword and plague, as a 
righteous judgment, because of their apostasy. 
Aaron’s weakness of character also displayed itself 
when, along with Miriam, lie yielded to a spirit 
of envy against Moses, when Jethro brought the 
foreign wife of the great leader into the camp. 
Miriam became apprehensive for her own position 
when the stranger appeared and took rank a3 
the wife of the law-giver, and not until she was 
affected with leprosy, Num. xii., did she and the 
high-priest see their folly and look to God for 
forgiveness. It does not appear that lie had in¬ 
cited Miriam to jealousy, or that he had originated 
a spirit of discontent with the family arrange¬ 
ments of Moses, but, as in the case of the idol-calf, 
so here, he weakly fell into the policy of others, 
and perhaps, ere he was aware of the effect of his 
conduct, ho had gone farther than he had in¬ 
tended, and caused annoyance and sorrow to his 
brother, for which he afterwards sincerely mourned. 

Under the new institution the whole tribe of Levi 
[see Levites] was set apart as the sacerdotal or 
learned caste, while Aaron was to be the high-priest 
and his sons and descendants priests [see Priests]. 
When the tabernacle was completed, Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated to their respective offices by 
Moses, who invested them with the sacred gar¬ 
ments. Shortly afterward, his two sons, Nadab 
and Abihu, were struck dead for daring, when in a 
state of intoxication, to conduct the service of God 
in aq^ irregular manner. Aaron submitted to this 
heavy stroke in silence, Lev. x. 1-11, because the 
Lord had enjoined that the priests should manifest 
no signs of mourning for those who were cut off in 
such flagrant sin. (See engraving, page 89.) 

About twenty years afterward, the turbulent spirit 
of the Israelites and their resistance to regular au¬ 
thority were displayed when the camp was in the 
wilderness of Paran, B. C. 1471. A formidable revolt 


was organized by Korali of the tribe of Levi, and 
Dathan and A biram of the tribe of Keuben, against 
the sacerdotal authority of Aaron and the civil au¬ 
thority of Moses. The result was the destruction of 
those who thus conspired, by the immediate judg¬ 
ment of God. The occasion was also used to afford 
another testimony to the legitimacy of the authority 
which Aaron as the high-priest exercised, and to the 
constitutional rights with which the Levites as a 
tribe were endowed. The chiefs of the tribes were 
commanded to deposit their staves or wands of office, 
and along with them was the rod of Aaron. They 
were laid up together all night in the tabernacle, 
and in the morning it appeared that, while the 
other rods were unchanged, the rod of Aaron had 
budded, blossomed and produced the fruit of al¬ 
monds. The rod was preserved in the tabernacle 
as an evidence of the Divine appointment of the 
Aaronic family to the priesthood; a testimony 
against the presumption of unlawful intruders into 
sacred offices, and an evidence that no good, but 
only evil, could result from any attempt to contra¬ 
vene the Divine will. 

Aaron was not allowed to enter the Promised 
Land, because of the distrust which he and his 
brother both displayed at Meribah, Numb. xx. 
8-13. Ilis death occurred very shortly after that 
event. When the people arrived at Mount Ilor, 
in going down the wady Arabah [sec Arabaii] 
in order to pass around the mountainous region 
of Edom, the mandate came that Aaron, together 
with his non Eleazar and brother Moses, should 
ascend the mountain, that the robes of the high- 
priest should be transferred to Eleazar, and that 
Aaron should close his ministerial service on that 
lofty eminence, and die. He was 123 years old 
when his life thus ended, and his son and bro¬ 
ther, the witnesses of his decease, buried his re¬ 
mains in a cavern on Mount Ilor, the tomb and 
the monument of the first great high-priest of 
Israel. Of the many memorable scenes and affect¬ 
ing incidents recorded in the Old Testament, this 
death and burial will ever stand out as clothed 
with surpassing interest; and the solemn grandeur 
of that solitary funeral on the mountain top must 
ever appeal with vast power to every spiritual 
mind. The people mourned for him thirty days; 
and, on the first day of the month Ab, the Jews 
still hold a fast in commemoration of his death. 
Thus (dosed the memorable ministry of the first 
great high-priest, and the aged servant entered 
within the veil to render an account of his 
labors, to tell of his appeals, of his rejection by 
many, of his reception by some, and to be a wit¬ 
ness against those who in unbelief put aside his tes¬ 
timony, to find their pleasure in unbelief and sin. 

The hallowed dignity of the high-priestly office 
of Aaron, though honorable in itself, appears still 
more so when viewed in the typical relationship 
which it bore to the priesthood of Christ. Not 
in his personal, but in his official, character was he 
thus symbolical, and that in the following particu¬ 
lars: 1. As high-priest he offered sacrifice on the 
great day of atonement—a type of the sacrifice on 
Calvary. 2. On which day, after the sacrifice, he 
entered into the Holy Place, reconciling the people 
to God, interceding for them, and blessing them at 
the termination of the solemn service—an emblem 
or type of the Saviour entering heaven on behalf 
of his people as their great forerunner and rep¬ 
resentative. 3. He was anointed with the holy 
oil—which prefigured the abundance of the Holy 
Spirit with which our Lord was endowed. 4. He 
bore the names of all the tribes of Israel on his 
breast and on his shoulders, thus presenting them 


before God. 5. He was the medium of their in¬ 
quiring of God by the Urim and Thummim, and 
of the communication of His will to them. This 
priesthood of Aaron, in every feature of its charac¬ 
ter, in the personal qualifications required for it, 
the vestments worn by it, the honors and privileges 
it enjoyed, and the whole train of its ministrations, 
had a divinely-ordained respect to the better things 
to come in Christ. Thus the priesthood of Aaron 
was designed to lead the Israelites to look on¬ 
ward to the fullness of time when “ another priest ” 
should arise “ after the order of Melchizcdek,” and 
who should “be constituted, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life,” Heb. vii. 17,15, 16. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, but be regarded as a high honor assigned 
to Aaron, that lie should have been made the head 
of an order which had such lofty bearings and was 
to find such a glorious consummation. 

AARONITES were the descendants of Aaron, 
the members of the priesthood, 1 Chr. xii. 27; 
xxvii. 17. 

AB. 1. A name introduced after the return 
from Babylon for the fifth month of the Jewish 
year [see Month]. 2. The first member of sev¬ 
eral compound Hebrew names, as Abner, Absalom. 

ABACTJC (ab'a-kuk), the prophet llabak- 
kuk. 2 Esd. i. 40. 

ABADDON, the Hebrew name of “ flic angel 
of the bottomless pit,” called in Greek Apollyon, 
Rev. ix. 11. The term may be understood as a 
personification of the idea of destruction, or as de¬ 
noting the being supposed to preside over the 
regions of the dead, the angel of death. 

ABADIAS (ab-a-dPas), one who returned 
from the captivity with Ezra, perhaps the same 
with Obadiah, Ezek. viii. 9. 

ABAGTHA, one of the seven chamberlains 
or eunuchs that served in the presence of King 
Ahasuerus, Estli. i. 10. 

ABANA (ab'a-na) or AM ANA (am'a-na), 
the name of one of the rivers mentioned by 
Naaman, 2 Kings v. 12, “Abana and Pharpar,” 
as “ rivers of Damascus.” It is easy to find “ rivers 
of Damascus,” but there is a difficulty in appro¬ 
priating the distinctive names which are here 
applied to them. The main stream by which Da¬ 
mascus is now irrigated is called the Barrada. This 
river, as soon as it issues from a cleft of the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains, is immediately divided into 
three smaller courses. The central or principal 
stream runs straight toward the city, and there 
supplies the different public cisterns, baths and 
fountains; the other branches diverge to the right 
and left along the rising ground on either hand, 
and, having furnished the means of extensive irri¬ 
gation, fall again into the main channel, after dif¬ 
fusing their fertilizing influences, without which 
the whole would be an arid desert like the sur¬ 
rounding plains. The main stream and its sub¬ 
sidiaries unite in greatly weakened force beyond 
the city on the south-east, and the collected waters 
are at length lost in a marsh or lake, which is 
known as the Bahr cl Merdj , or Lake of the 
Meadow. At the present day it seems scarcely 
possible to appropriate with certainty the scrip¬ 
tural names to these streams. There is indeed a 
resemblance of name which would suggest the Bar¬ 
rada to be the Pharpar, and then the question 
would be. Which of the other streams is the 
Abana? But some contend that the Barrada is the 
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Abana, and are only at a loss for the Pharpar. 
Others find both in the two subsidiary streams, 
and neglect the Barrada. The most recent con¬ 
jecture seeks the Abana in the small river Fidgi 
or Fijihy which Dr. Richardson describes as rising 
near a village of the same name in a pleasant 
valley fifteen or twenty miles to the north-west 
of Damascus. It issues from the limestone rock 


its summit being marked by a wild pistachio tree 
overshadowing a heap of stones. The precise ap¬ 
propriation of the three names, however, remains 
to be determined; the locality has not yet been 
sufficiently explored. 

ABATTICHIM, the Hebrew word rendered 
melon in the Authorized Version. See Melon. 


Ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, as they appeared in 1785. 


This was ono of the first monastic institutions founded in Enpland ; it was built on the supposed sito where the Oospel was first 
preached in that country, and was in its day ono of the most magnificent structures of its kind in the world; it, with its out-build¬ 
ings, covered somo CO ucres. 


A Cup found in Glastonbury Ruins 

came to be very disorderly, and the scenes of 
bigotry, intolerance and vice. Many valuable 
books and manuscripts have been preserved in 
their libraries, as, indeed, they were the only 
place where, in turbulent times, they would have 
been safe. 


in a deep, rapid stream about thirty feet wide. 
It is pure and cold as iced water, and, after coursing 
down a stony and rugged channel for above a hun¬ 
dred yards, falls into the Barrada, which comes 
from another valley, and at the point of junction 
is only half as wide as the Fijih. Dr. Mansford, 
who adopts the notion that the Abana was one of 
the subsidiary streams, well remarks that “Naa¬ 
man may be excused his national prejudice in favor 
of his own rivers, which by their constant and 
bountiful supply render the vicinity of Damascus, 
although on the edge of a desert, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world.” 

ABARBANEL. See Abravanel. 

ABARIM (ab'a-rim), “the region beyond,” a 
mountain,x>r rather chain of mountains which form 
or belong to the mountainous district east of the 
Dead Sea and the lower Jordan. From the man¬ 
ner in which the names Abarim, Nebo and Pisgah 
are connected (Deut. xxxii. 29, “Get thee up into 
this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo;” and 
xxxiv. 1, “ Unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah”), it would seem that Nebo was a moun¬ 
tain of the Abarim chain, and that Pisgah was the 
highest and most commanding peak of that moun¬ 
tain. The loftiest mountain of the neighborhood 
is Mount Attarous, about ten miles north of the 
Arnon, and travelers have been disposed to identify 
it with Mount Nebo. It is represented as barren, 


ABBEY, an establishment of monks or nuns 
ruled over by an abbot or an abbess. In England 
the abbeys had become very numerous, enormously 
wealthy, and many of them very corrupt, before 
the Reformation. Cardinal Wolsey led to the 
suppression of many of the minor houses, and in 
the reign of Henry VIII. the great houses were 
closed and their property fieized by the king. The 
abbey lands were largely granted to the no¬ 
bility and to the favorites of the crown. Cran- 
mer struggled, but in vain, to save some of 
these richly-endowed houses for religious pur¬ 
poses. In 1536 a report, commonly called the 
Black Book , was presented in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the result was the suppression of 376 
monasteries, with a revenue of £32,000 a year, 
together with goods, chattels and plate amount¬ 
ing to £100,000 more, all of which was seized 
by the king. Subsequently, Henry finished 
this work with the larger, as well as with the 
lesser, houses, and, on the whole, he suppressed 
645 monasteries, of which 28 had abbots who 
enjoyed seats in Parliament; 90 colleges were 
demolished in different countries, 2374 chant¬ 
ries and free chapels and 110 hospitals. The 
whole revenue of these establishments amounted 
to £161,100 a year—an enormous sum in those 
days. Pensions were extended to the abbots 
and priors, and in process of time the lands of 
these houses passed into the hands of laymen. 
In an abbey, besides the abbot, there were the 
prior, who acted in the abbot’s absence; the 
almoner, who attended to the distribution to 
the poor; the sacristan or sexton, who cared 
for the books, vestments and vessels of the 
house and provided for religious services. The 
chamberlain looked after the dormitories, and 
the cellarer provided food for strangers. The 
bursar received rents, and the precentor had 
charge of the music and the choir. Others 
were designated to the hospital and had charge 
of the sick monks, while the duties of the re¬ 
fectory, or the eating-apartment, were provided 
for also, so that there was a regular subdivision 
of work in the establishment, under the controlling 
head. Originally, they were intended to be reposi¬ 
tories and seminaries of learning, but in time they 


ABBA, “father,” a Syro-Chaldaic word, re¬ 
tained, with the Greek equivalent, in the New Tes¬ 
tament, Mark xiv. 36; Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 


ABBADIE (ab-bad-ya'), JAMES, D. D., an 
eminent divine. lie was bom at Nay, in Berne, 
in the year 1658. He preached in Holland and 
in Berlin with great power. In 1689 he accom¬ 
panied Marshal Schomberg to Ireland, and re¬ 
mained there until after the battle of the Boyne. 
He was appointed to the French church in the 
Savoy in London, and raised to the deanery of 
Killaloe. He died in London in 1727. He was 
a man of great power, highly educated and a 
prolific author. A “Treatise on the Christian 
Religion” is his chief work, directed in three 
parts against Atheists, Deists and Socinians. 


ABBE, a title of certain literary men in 
France who have no fixed position in the 
Church. They acted as instructors of youth and 
secretaries in families. Formerly they were 
very numerous, and formed a class in society. 


ABBESS, the head of an abbey of nuns, 
bearing the same relation to them that the abbot 
did toward the monks, except in the special func¬ 
tions of the priesthood. Nuns elected their supe¬ 
rior, the abbess, and in Germany certain abbesses 
exercised the privilege of sending lay delegates to 
the German diet. 
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ABBOT. A regular abbot wears the religious 
habit, and actually presides over an abbey, both in 
temporal and spiritual tilings. A secular abbot 
enjoys the benefice, but employs a vicar to dis¬ 
charge the duties. Lay abbots are laymen invested 
by sovereigns with the emoluments of religious 
houses. Field abbots are abbots designated to 
military service. Generally, abbots are subject to 
the diocesan bishop, but some, such as mitred 
abbots, arc invested with insignia, bear episcopal 



An English Mitred Abbot of the Tavelftii 
Century. 

sway and take part in synods and councils. The 
functions and duties of abbots are determined by 
the order to which they belong. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, I). D., archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury and primate of England, was born 1562. 
He was educated at Oxford. There, in 1593, 
he published a Latin work, which did him great 
honor, and was reprinted in Frankfort by the 
celebrated Scultetus. His talents were very soon 
known, and he became a celebrated preacher in 
the university. In 1597 lie was made doctor of 
divinity, and the same year was chosen master of 
University College. Here the first difference 
began between him and Dr. Laud—a difference 
which continued through life, Dr. Abbot being at 
all times the firm and enlightened friend both of 
civil and religious liberty. In 1599 he was in¬ 
stalled dean of Winchester, and in 1600 vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford. In 1604, 
Dr. Abbot was the second of eight learned divines 
at Oxford, chosen by King James, to whom the 
care of translating the New Testament, excepting 
the Epistles, was committed. In 1608 he assisted 
in a design to unite the Churches of England and 
Scotland; in which his prudence and moderation 
raised him high in the favor of the king, who 
bestowed upon him successively the bishoprics of 
Litchfield and of London. In 1610 his Majesty 
elevated him to the see of Canterbury, the highest 
dignity in the Church. Ilis enemies had imputed 
his promotion to his flattering the king, but Arch¬ 
bishop Abbot had the courage lo displease the king 


by opposing the Book of Sports, the divorce of the 
countess of Essex, and the Spanish match, exhibit¬ 
ing certainly a rare instance of conscientious mag¬ 
nanimity in a courtly prelate. In perfect consist¬ 
ency of character, he, nine years after, ventured 
the displeasure of Charles I. by refusing to license a 
slavish sermon which Dr. Sibthorpe had preached 
to justify one of Charles’s unconstitutional pro¬ 
ceedings. For this last honorable act he was sus¬ 
pended from his functions, but was soon, though 
not willingly, restored to them. Laud and Buck¬ 
ingham were his inveterate enemies, but the good 
archbishop pursued his course of Christian duty, 
as in the sight of God, to the last, without favor or 
fear. lie died in 1633, at the age of 71, and was 
buried at Guildford, his native town, for which he 
ever retained a strong regard, and where he had 
generously endowed a hospital for the poor. 

ABBOT, ROBERT, D. D. (cider brother of 
George), bishop of Salisbury. lie was born in 
1550, at Guildford, and was educated at Oxford, 
lie was a great scholar, a deep divine and an ami¬ 
able Christian. In 1609 he was elected master of 
Baliol College, where he distinguished himself 
not only by promoting diligence in study, but by 
restoring piety, peace and temperance, which had 
been almost wholly extinguished. In 1610 he was 
denominated by the king among the first fellows 
of the Royal College at Chelsea, and in the same 
year he was made prebendary of Normanton. In 
1612 his Majesty named him successor of Dr. 
Thomas Holland in the theological chair at 
Oxford, which he modestly refused, until 
forced by a mandate from the king. This 
important station he filled with great honor 
until transferred to the see of Salisbury, De¬ 
cember 3, 1615. Here also his labors were 
indefatigable to build up his diocese, both 
by doctrine and discipline, but they were 
interrupted soon by his death, which occurred 
March 2, 1617. 

ABBOT, SAMUEL, one of the founders 
of the theological seminary at Andover, 

Mass. Most of his life he was a merchant 
in Boston. He was a humble, conscientious, 
pious man, remarkable for prudence, sin¬ 
cerity and uprightness, charitable to the 
poor, and zealous for the interests of relig¬ 
ion. He gave several thousand dollars to 
poor ministers of the gospel and other ob¬ 
jects of charity. His donation for estab¬ 
lishing the seminary, August 31, 1807, was 
$20,000; he also bequeathed to it more than 
$100,000. He died in Andover, his native 
town, April 30, 1812, aged 80. 

ABBREVIATIONS. The earliest in¬ 
contestable evidence of the use of abbrevia¬ 
tions in the copies of the Old Testament is 
found in a few extant manuscripts, in which 
common words, not liable to be mistaken, 
are curtailed of one or more letters at the 
end. Some have endeavored to account for the 
discrepancies in statements of numbers in parallel 
passages and in the ancient versions, by assuming 
that numbers were not expressed in the early 
MSS. by entire words, as they are in our present 
text, but by some kind of abbreviation, as, for in¬ 
stance, letters. In time, these may have been 
taken as the initial letters of words. Attempts are 
made in this way to explain the discrepancy in the 
parallel numbers of the second chapter of Ezra 
and the seventh of Nehemiah, for, if words instead 


of letters had been used, it is difficult to see how 
the discrepancy could have originated. 

ABBREVIATOR. A secretary employed in 
the papal court to prepare briefs, bulls and other 
documents. 

ABDEEL (ab'de-cl), father of Shelemiah, Jcr. 
xxxvi. 26. 

ABDI. 1. A Levite, 1 Chr. vi. 44. 2. Another 
Levite, 2 Chr. xxix. 12. 3. One who had taken a 
foreign wife, Ezek. x. 26. 

ABDIAS (ab-di'as), the prophet Obadiah, 2 
Esd. i. 39. 

ABDLEL (ab'de-el), “servant of God.” A chief 
of Gad, 1 Chr. v. 15. 

ABDON, “servile.” 1. An Ephraimitc, one 
of the judges of Israel, Judg. xii. 13-15. It is 
probably he that is called Bcdan, 1 Sam. xii. 11. 
2. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 23. 3. Another Ben- 
jamite living at Gibeon, 1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 36. 4. 
One of Josiah’s officers, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20; called 
also Achbor, 2 Ki. xxii. 12, 14. 

ABDON. A city of Asher assigned to the Lc- 
vites, Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chr. vi. 74. It may be iden¬ 
tical with that called Hebron, Josh. xix. 28. 

A’BECKET, THOMAS. See Becket. 


ABEDNEGO (a-bed'ne-go), “ servant of 
Nego,” perhaps the same with Nebo } the planet 
Mercury; or, according to some, servant of splen¬ 
dor, i. e. } of the sun. The Chaldean name given to 
Azariah, one of the Hebrew captives at the court 
of Babylon, Dan. i., iii. 

ABEEL, DAVID, D.D., an eminent American 
missionary, born in 1804, at New Brunswick, N. J. 
He was educated in his native city and entered 
the ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church. He 
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ABEL-M1ZRAIM 


ward, he joined the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions. lie became an 


went out to China in the year 1829, as a chaplain the gracious assurances which had been vouch- 
of the Seamen’s Friend Society, but, shortly after- safed, or at least disdaining to adopt the pre¬ 
scribed method of manifesting his belief, possibly 
as not appearing to libs reason to possess any effi¬ 
cacy or natural fitness, 
thought he had suffici¬ 
ently acquitted himself 
of his duty in acknow¬ 
ledging the general su¬ 
perintendence of God, 
and expressing his grati- 
tude to the Supreme 
Benofactor, by present¬ 
ing some of those good 
things which lie there¬ 
by confessed to have 
been derived from his 
bounty. In short, Cain, 
the first-born of the fall, 
exhibits the first fruits 
of his parents’ disobedi¬ 
ence, in the arrogance 
and self-sufficiency of 
reason, rejecting the 
aids of revelation be¬ 
cause they fell not with¬ 
in his apprehension of 
right. He takes the 
first place in the annals 
of Deism, and displays, 
in his proud rejection 
of the ordinance of sac¬ 
rifice, the same spirit 
which, in later days, 
lias actuated his enlight¬ 
ened followers in reject¬ 
ing the sacrifice of 
Christ.” In the Samari¬ 
tan text, the Targum, 

adept in the Chinese language, and traveled ex- the Septuagint, the Syriac, the Vulgate, and 
tensively in Java, Singapore and Siam. The other versions, there is a clause inserted which 



eth better things than that of Abel, Heb. xii. 24. 
He, in faith, looked forward to the great sacrifice, 
the only and all-prevalent atonement; but the 
record of his faith throughout all the ages was a 
voice uttered in the church, and directing the 
faithful ever to look on the Lamb of God who, in 
the fullness of time, was to take away the sins of 
the world. 

ABEL, the name o'* several places, almost ex¬ 
clusively with some adjunct, to be supplied if not 
expressed, as in 2 Sam. xx. 14, 18. 

ABEL, The Great Stone of. There is, 
perhaps, an error of transcription in the passage 
where this expression occurs in our version, 1 Sara, 
vi. 18. As it stands, the literal translation is “the 
great Abel,” i.c., meadow of mourning (on account 
of “the slaughter” made). But the alteration of 
a letter would make it “ the great stone.” 


ABEL - BETH - MAACHAH (-ma'a-ka), 

a city in the extreme north of Palestine, sometimes 
called simply Abel, to which Sheba fled, 2 Sam.xx. 
14, 15, 18. It was taken by Ben-hadad, 1 Ki. xv. 
20, and by Tiglath-Pileser, 2 Ki. xv. 29. It was 
probably in the marshy district which drains into 
the lake of Merom, and may be at the modern Abil. 
It is called Abel-Maim in 2 Chr. xvi. 4. 


St. Dunstan, first Abbot of Glastonbury abbey. 
From Portrait in tho celebrated Cotton MSS.—See Dunstan. 


effect of climate and fatigue obliged him to re- is wanting in the authorized version, and the 
turn to his native land, and he visited England, narrative reads, “And Cain said to Abel his 
Holland and other European countries on his brother, Let us go out into the field. And it came 


way. In 1838 he returned to China, but owing to 
the turmoil of the “opium war,” he left to labor in 
Malacca and other regions in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. Broken down in health, he returned in 
1845, and died at Albany in 1846. He was an 
arduous laborer, filled with zeal for the glory of 
God, and he did great service to the missionary 
cause by his numerous publications. 

ABEL, the second son of Adam and Eve. He 
was the first martyr, and our Lord refers to him 
as righteous, Matt, xxiii. 35. He was a keeper of 
sheep, and in his primitive worship he offered a 
sacrifice of the firstlings, the best of his flock, 
which was accepted because it was offered in faith, 
Heb. xi. 4, while the offering of Cain, who brought 
only of the fruit of the ground, was rejected. As 
faith implies a promise and divine light and direc¬ 
tion, it is obvious that the sacrifice of Abel was 
directed by the Most High; and thus early in the 
church there is a recognition of guilt and a trust¬ 
ful reference to an atonement. In no other way 
can a rational explanation be found for the strange 
service of slaying and burning of animals in the 
spiritual worship of Jehovah. The difference be¬ 
tween the faith and the conduct of Cain and Abel 
is happily described by Magee, where he says: 
“Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of God, 
and in obedience to his command, offered that 
sacrifice which had been enjoined as the religious 
expression of his faith; while Cain, disregarding 



to pass, 


story. The scene, however, is the same. In Heb. 
xi. 4, Abel is described as yet speaking by his faith 
and sacrifice; but the “ blood of sprinkling” speak- 
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ABEL-SHITTIM, a town in the plains of 
Moab, on the east of Jordan. The last encamp¬ 
ment of the Israelites on that side of the river was 
near it, Hum. xxxiii. 49. Eusehius places it near 
Mount Peor. It was known as Ahila in the time 
of Josephus. It was noted for the punishment 
there inflicted on the Israelites when seduced into 
the worship of Baal-Peor, through intercourse 
with the Moahitcsand Midianites. 


Aggle-Stone, Isle of Purbeck.— See High Places and Druids. 

AB ELARD (ab'e-lard), PETER, an eminent 
champion and founder of scholasticism, celebrated 
for his personal attractions, the romantic incidents 
of his checkered life, the acuteness of his intel¬ 
lectual powers, and his influence on the learning 
of the age in which he lived, was horn at Palais, 
between Nantes and Poictiers, A. I). 1079. lie 
early gave evidence of great mental power; and 
as his father was a man of rank and opulence he 
enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. At 
thirteen years of age he had the celebrated Ros¬ 
celin of Compeigne as his tutor, and from him he 
acquired the views of the Nominalists. Ilis love 
of learning induced him to abandon his patrimony 
to a younger brother, and, leaving Palais, he 
settled in Paris and became a pupil of William 
of Chainpcaux, under whom he studied logic and 
philosophy. At first a pupil, then a rival, and ere 
long the antagonist, of his teacher, lie was obliged 
to leave Paris, and, having settled at Melun, lie 
became a teacher at the age of twenty-two, and at 
once rose to eminence and fame. His labors at 
Melun and at Corbcil affected his health, and lie 
sought repose at Palais for a season, and afterwards 
returned to Paris. The contest between Abelard 
and Champeaux resulted in the retirement of the 
latter to a monastery, from which he was elevated 
to the see of Chalons-sur-Marnc. Abelard now 
began the study of theology under Anselm, at 
Laon. Ere long the pupil became the rival of his 
teacher, and the result was his being obliged to 
leave Laon, after which he opened a seminary in 
Paris. He had devoted much time to the study 
of the Scriptures and the ancient fathers, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, his lectures were so attractive that young 
men from all parts of Western Christendom flocked 
to him, that they might receive instruction at his 
feet. So great was his fame, that Guizot says, “ In 
this celebrated school were trained one pope (Ce- 
lestinc II.), nineteen cardinals, more than fifty 
bishops, French, English and German; and a 
much larger number of those men with whom 
popes, bishops and cardinals had often to contend 
—such men as Arnold of Brescia, and many others. 

The number of pupils who used at that time to 


assemble around Abelard has been estimated at 
upward of five thousand.” 

Unhappily for his future fame, his peace of 
mind, and his usefulness, he contracted an immoral 
connection with Heloise, the niece of Canon 
Fulbert, which involved him in trouble dur¬ 
ing the remainder of his life. Even marriage 
did not bring relief, and she retired into the 
convent of Argenteuil, near Paris, and he took 
the monastic vows at St. Denys. 
He published a work on the- 
ology, in which his views on 
the Trinity were considered un¬ 
sound, and he was cited to appear 
before a Council at Soissons. He 
was convicted of no error, yet he 
burned his book, and, retiring 
from his monastery, he founded 
another, which lie called Para¬ 
clete, in honor of the Trinity. 
His life was endangered in the 
Monastery of St. Gildas in Bre¬ 
tagne, and he netired to the 
neighborhood of the Paraclete , 
now occupied by Heloise and 
her nuns; but still he had no 
rest, for the old charge of heresy 
was renewed, and the celebrated 
Bernard became his opponent in 
the Council at Sens in the year 
1140. lie determined to remain at Cluny, where 
the abbot Peter had succeeded in removing the 
hostility of Bernard, but, having gone for a time 
to Saint Marcel, he died there, aged G3 years. 

Abelard did not found a school of philosophy ; 
his tendencies were logical, and as Bernard was in 
his day the leader of those who recognized the 
authority of the church, so Abelard stood at the 
head of all who brought reason to bear on theo¬ 
logical and philosophical doctrines. In early life 
his training in Nominalism led him to oppose the 
Realists, and in later years he equally opposed 
the Nominalists, adopting an intermediate system 
known as Conceptualism. He everywhere pro¬ 
fessed to agree with the church, and acknowledged 
the authority of its sym¬ 
bols, even on points for 
which there is no warrant 
in Scripture, and yet he 
held that the faith of the 
church was not absolute 
truth, but a problem, for 
the proof of which specu¬ 
lation and reasoning were 
entitled to credit. 


was obliged to abandon it and to enter on mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. He entered the ministry in 1793, 
and in 1794 became associate pastor of Christ 
Church. From 1810 till 1819 he discharged the 
duties of principal in the Philadelphia Academy. 
Afterward he retired on a pension, and in 1841 he 
died in Philadelphia, being at the time the oldest 
preacher in the Episcopal Church. He was emi¬ 
nent as a scholar, an eloquent preacher and an 
accomplished divine. His lectures on the Cate¬ 
chism and several sermons were published and 
attracted considerable fame. 

ABERCROMBIE, JOHN, M.D., an eminent 
physician in Edinburgh, a native of Aberdeen, 
born A. D. 1781 and died A. D. 1844. He was 
made Lord Rector of ^larischal College, Aber¬ 
deen, and is well known by his works on “The 
Intellectual Powers,” the “Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings,” “Essays on Christian Sub¬ 
jects” and “Harmony of Christian Faith and 
Character.” 

ABERNETHY (ab'er-neth-e), JOHN, an 
eminent Presbyterian divine, born in Coleraine, 
Ireland, educated in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and 
for twenty years settled as a minister in Antrim. 
He was led into the Bangorian controversy, and 
warmly sustained Bishop Iloadley. He joined a 
number of kindred spirits in forming “The Bel¬ 
fast Society,” and ere long the speculations of the 
day in which he took part issued in his settlement 
in a new charge in Dublin, and in the separation 
of the Antrim Presbytery from the church. He 
is well known by his “Sermons,” in 4 vols., 
and especially his “ Discourses on the Being and 
Perfections of God,” which still maintain a high 
place in natural theology. 

ABEZ, “ whiteness,” a town of Issachar, Josh, 
xix. 20. 

ABGARUS (ab'ga-rus), the common name 
of the toparchs or princes who ruled at Edessa 
in Mesopotamia. There is a tradition recorded by 
Eusebius regarding one of them, that he wrote a 
letter to Christ, who sent him a reply. Eusebius 
gives copies of these letters, and states that the 


ABEL A. See Abila. 


ABEN-EZRA (ab-en- 
ez'ra), or IBNESRA (ib- 
nez/ra), a celebrated Span¬ 
ish rabbi, born at Toledo, 
A. D. 1092. He was a great 
traveler, and famed as a 
mathematician, a philos¬ 
opher and a theologian. 
He died at Rome, A. D. 
1167, and his fame has 
lived to modern times. He 


Druid Circle, Island of Jersey.—S eo Druids. 


wrote commentaries on the Old Testament, on the 
Talmud, and a rare treatise on the Pentateuch. 

ABERCROMBIE (ab-er-krum'be), JAMES, 
D D., was born at Philadelphia in 1758. He gradu¬ 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania. He studied 
theology, but owing to an affection of the eyes he 


tradition further bore that after the ascension 
Thomas sent Thaddeus to Abgarus, who cured 
him of the disease of leprosy and converted him 
to the faith. Another tradition reports that Christ 
sent a handkerchief to Abgarus on which his 
features were impressed. These traditions are de¬ 
servedly treated as fables and rejected by all 




thoughtful historians. As an illustration of the 
absurd credulity attending all such impositions, 
the church of St. Sylvester at Rome and a church 
in Genoa each claims to have the original of the 
portrait. 

ABI (Vbi), “my father,” or “father of,” the 
mother of King Hezekiah, called also Abijah, 2 
Kings xviii. 2; 2 Chr. xxix. 1. Her father’s 
name was Zachariah, perhaps the same who was 
taken by Isaiah (viii. 2) for a witness. 

ABI A (a-bi'a). 1. Abijah, king of Judah, 1 
Chr. iii. 10; Matt. i. 7. 2. The Greek form of 
Abijah, head of one of the courses of the priests, 
Luke i. 5. 

ABIAH (a-bi'a). 1. The second son of Sam¬ 

uel, 1 Sam. viii. 2. 2. The wife of Ilezron, 1 
Chr. ii. 24. 3. The son of Beclier, Benjamin’: 
son, 1 Chr. vii. 8. 

ABI-ALBON (a-bi-al'bon). See Abiel. 




ABIASAPH (a-bi'a-saf), “father of gather¬ 
ing,” a Levite, one of the sons of Korah, Ex. vi. 
24; also called Ebiasaph, 1 Chr. vi. 37, ix. 19. An¬ 
other of the same name is mentioned 1 Chr. vi. 23. 
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ABIATHAR (a-bPa-thar), “ father of abun¬ 
dance,” the tenth high-priest of the Jews and 
fourth in descent from Eli. When his father, 
Ahimelcch, was slain with the priests at Nob, for 
suspected partiality to David, Abiathar escaped the 
massacre, and, carrying with him the essential parts 
of the priestly raiment [sec Priest], repaired to 
David, who was then in the cave of Adullam, 1 
Sam. xxii. 20-23; xxiii. 6. He was well received 
and became the priest of the party during its exile 
and wanderings. When David became king of 
Judah he appointed Abiathar high-priest. Mean¬ 
while, Zadok had been appointed high-priest by 
Saul and continued to act as such, while Abiathar 
was high-priest in Judah. The appointment of 
Zadok was in accordance with the divine sentence 
of deposition which had been passed, through 
Samuel, upon the house of Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 30-36. 
When, therefore, David acquired the kingdom of 
Israel, he had no just ground on which Zadok 
could be removed, and Abiathar set in his place, 
and the attempt to do so would probably have 
been offensive to his new subjects, who had been 
accustomed to the ministration of Zadok, and 
whose good feeling he was anxious to cultivate. 
David allowed both appointments to stand, and 
Zadok and Abiathar were joint high-priests. Abi¬ 
athar must have been perfectly aware of the divine 
intention that Solomon should be the successor of 
David; he was therefore the least excusable, in 
some respects, of all those who were parties in the 
attempt to frustrate that intention by raising Ado- 
nijah to the throne. So his conduct seems to have 
been viewed by Solomon, who, in deposing him 


from the high-priesthood and directing him 
to withdraw into private life, plainly told 
him that only his sacerdotal character and 
his former services to David preserved him 
from capital punishment. This deposition 
of Abiathar completed the doom long be¬ 
fore denounced upon the house of Eli, who 
was of the line of Ithamar, the youngest 
son of Aaron. Zadok, who remained the 
high-priest, was of the elder line of Ele- 
azar. See Ahimelecii in reference to the 
interchange of names in different passages. 

ABIB, “a green ear.” See Months. 

ABIDA, or ABIDAII (a-bi'da), “father 
of knowledge,” a son of Midian, Gen. xxv. 4. 

ABIDAN (a-bi'dan), “father of the 
judge,” prince of Benjamin, Num. i. 11; 
ii. 22; vii. 60, 65; x. 24. 

ABIEL (a-bi'el), “father of strength.” 

1. The father of Kish and Ner, and grand¬ 
father of Saul and Abner, 1 Sam. ix. 1; 
xiv. 51. 2. One of the thirty most dis¬ 
tinguished men of David’s army; called 
also Abi-albon, a name of the same mean¬ 
ing, 1 Chr. xi. 32; 2 Sam. xxiii. 31. 

ABIEZER (a-bi-e'zer), “ father of 
help,” a son of Gilead, the grandson of 
Manasseh and founder of the family to 
which Gideon belonged, the members being 
called Abiezrites, Josh. xvii. 2; Jud 
24,34; viii. 32. Gideon alludes 
patronymic in a complimentary manner 
Jud. viii. 1-3. 

ABIGAIL (ab'e-gail), whose “father is 
exultation.” 1. The wife of Nabal, who 
dwelt in the district of Carmel. By her 
prudence she appeased the anger of David, 
which had been excited by her churlish hus¬ 
band. She prepared a liberal supply of pro¬ 
visions for his men, and went forth herself 
to present the gift, and thus saved her hus¬ 
band and all his property. Shortly afterward 
David heard of Nabal’s death, and, having 
sent for Abigail, she became his wife, and by 
her he had two sons, Chileab and Daniel, 1 
Sam. xxv. 14-42; 2 Sam. iii. 3. 2. A 

sister of David, the wife of Jether, an Ish- 
maelite, who in Samuel is called an Israel¬ 
ite, 1 Chr. ii. 16; 2 Sam. xvii. 25. 

ABIHAIL (ab-e-hail'), “father 
night.” 1. The father of Zurich chief of the families 
of Merari, Num. iii. 35. 2. The wife of Abishur, 
1 Chr. ii. 29. 3. The son of lluri, a descendant of 


Case containing the Scriptures. 

Gad, 1 Chr. v. 14. 4. The wife of Rehoboam, 
daughter or descendant of Eliab, David’s elder 
brother, 2 Chr. xi. 18. 5. The father of Esther, 
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on which the Israelites demanded that the form of 
their government should be changed into a mon¬ 
archy, 1 bam. viii. 1-5. 2. The son and successor 
of Rehoboam. He is called Abijam in 1 Kings 
xv. 1. It has been held that, as in the Chronicles 
his reign is not described as wicked, the sacred 
Jah is admitted into his name, but, in the book of 
vings, he is charged with walking in the evil ways 
ot his father, and the ending is changed into Jam, 
a change which was not unusual. He began to 
reign m the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, king of 


ABINADAB 



Abel, a monument upon the top of a high hill, 
near the source of the river Barrada, which rises 
among the eastern roots of Anti-Libanus and 
waters Damascus, has long been pointed out as the 
tomb of Abel, and its length (thirty yards) has 
been alleged to correspond with his stature. This 
spot is on the road from Heliopolis (Baalbec) to 
Damascus, thirty-two Roman miles from the former 
and eighteen from the latter. About the same dis¬ 
tance north-west of Damascus, is Sak Wady Bar¬ 
rada, where an inscription was found bv Mr. 
Banks, which, beyond doubt, identifies that place 
with the Abila of Lysanias. 


Ancient Books and Pens. 


Israel, B. C. 958, and he reigned three years. 
Looking on the separation of the ten tribes as re¬ 
bellion, he made a vigorous effort to bring them 
back again, but failed. He gained a signal 
victory over Jeroboam, and recovered some cities 
that had been held by him. Hales and others 
consider that the enormous numbers of men en¬ 
gaged in this action (2 Chr. xiii.)—800,000 on the 
side of Jeroboam, 400,000 on the side of Abijali 
and 500,000 left dead on the field—must be cor¬ 
ruptions. They propose to reduce them to 80,000, 
40,000 and 50,000 respectively, as in the Vulgate 
of Sixtus Quintus. See Maachah. 3. The son 
of Jeroboam I., king of Israel. Jeroboam sent 
his wife to consult the prophet Ahijali respecting 
(he recovery of Abijali, who was sick. The prophet, 
though blind, knew her, and predicted the death of 
the child; and, when “she came to the threshold 
of the door, the child died, and they buried him, 
and all Israel mourned for him, according to the 
word of the Lord,” 1 Kings xiv. 1-18. 4. One of 
the descendants of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. The 
priesthood was divided into twenty-four courses, or 
orders, and of these the course of Abijali was the 
eighth. Only four of these orders returned from 
the Babylonish captivity, and that of Abijali was 
not among them, but the four were divided into 
the old number with the original names, and hence 
Zecharias, the father of John the Baptist, is said 
to belong to the course of “Abia,” or Abijali, 
Luke i. 5; 1 Chr. xxiv. 10; Ezra ii. 30-39; Neh! 
vii* 39 " 42 J xii- Other persons of this name are 
mentioned, 2 Chr. xxix. 1; Nell. x. 7. 

ABIJAM. See Abi jaii. 

ABILA (a-bc'la), capital of the Abilene of 
Lysanias, and distinguished from other places of 
the same name, as the Abila of Lysanias, and bv 
Josephus as “ the Abila of Lebanon.” An old tra¬ 
dition fixes this as the place where Abel was slain 
by Cain, which is in unison with the belief that the 
region of Damascus was the land of Eden. But 
the same has been said of other places bearing the 
name of Abel or Abila, and appears to have orig¬ 
inated in the belief (created by the Septuagint 
and the versions which followed it) that the words 
are identical, which they are not. Under the belief 
that the place and district derived their name from 


ABILENE (ab-e-le'ne), the district or territory 
which took its name from the chief town, Abila. 
Its situation is in some degree determined by that 
of the town, but its precise limits and extent re¬ 
main unknown. Northward it must have reached 
beyond the Upper Barrada, in order to include 
Abila, and it is probable that its southern border 
may have extended to Mount Ilermon. It seems 
to have included the eastern declivities of Anti- 
Libanus, and the fine valleys between its base and 
the hills which front the eastern plains. This is a 
very beautiful and fertile region, well wooded and 
watered by numerous springs from Anti-Libanus. 
It also afiords tine pastures, and in most respects 
contrasts with the stern and barren western slopes 
of Anti-Libanus. This territory had been governed 
as a tetrarehate by Lysanias, son of 
Ptolemy and grandson of Mennteus, 
but he was put to death, B. C. 3G, 
through the intrigues of Cleopatra, 
who then took possession of the prov¬ 
ince. After her death, it fell to 
Augustus, who gave it to Herod the 
Great. At his death, a part of the 
territory was added to Trachonitis 
and Itunea, to form a tetrarchy for his 
son Philip; but by far the larger por¬ 
tion, including the city of Abila, was 
then, or shortly afterward, bestowed 
on another Lysanias, mentioned by 
Luke (iii. 1), who is supposed to have 
been a descendant of the former Ly¬ 
sanias, but who is nowhere mentioned 
by Josephus. Indeed, nothing is said 
by Josephus, or any other profane 
writer, of this part of Abilene, until 
about ten years after the time referred 
to by Luke, when Caligula gave it to 
Agrippa I. as “ the tetrarchy ” of Ly¬ 
sanias. At his death it was included 
in the possessions which descended to 
his son Agrippa II. This explana¬ 
tion as to the division of Abilene be¬ 
tween Lysanias and Philip removes 
the apparent discrepancy in Luke, 
who calls Lysanias tetrarch of Abi¬ 
lene at the very time that, according 
to Josephus, a part of Abilene was in 
the possession of Philip, Luke iii. 1. 

ABIMAEL (a-bim'a-el), a son of 
Joktan, Gen. x. 28; 1 Chr. i. 22. 

ABIMELECH (a-bim'e-Jek), 

“ father of the king,” or “ royal fath¬ 
er.” Like the term Pharaoh, applied 
1° Egyptian rulers, Czar to the empe- 


Sarah, “Behold, he (or it, the money) is to thee 
a covering of the eyes,” Gen. xx. * The mean¬ 
ing of Abimelech’s expression is obscure; many 
believe that it was a charge to purchase veils 
for Sarah and her attendants, who in tent-life had 
not worn them, that she might be known to be 
a married woman, exclusively belonging to her 
husband. Subsequently, a treaty was made be¬ 
tween Abraham and Abimelech, Gen. xxi. 22-32. 
2. Another king of Gerar, of whom a somewhat 
similar account is given in regard to Isaac and 
Rebekah, Gen. xxvi. 3. The son of Gideon, by a 
concubine. He murdered all his brothers but one, 
and reigned in Shechem. There is no ground for 
supposing, as some have, that thus Shechem was 
separated from the general government of Israel. 
There was no general government at this time in 
Israel, Jud. xvii. G, and the federal bond between 
the tribes was very loose, as is clear by the fact 
that most of the various judges had authority over 
only a part of the land. Dissensions soon arose 
between Abimelech and the people, and he was 
ultimately killed at Thebez, Jud. viii. 31; ix. 4. 
The name given, probably by error of transcrip¬ 
tion, as that of a son of Abiathar, the high-priest, 

1 Chr. xviii. 1G. See Abiathar, Aiiimelech! 

5. The name attributed in the title of Ps. xxxiv. to a 
Philistine king, elsewhere called Achish, which see. 

ABINADAB (abin'a-dab), “father of noble- 



rors of Russia, and Augustus to the emperors of 
Rome, this word may have been a title of the Phil¬ 
istine kings. 1. A Philistine king of Gerar, who 
took Sarah into his harem. Admonished by God 
in a dream, lie restored her to Abraham, to whom 
he gave a thousand pieces of silver, saying to 
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Specimens of Ancient Writing on StIcks. 


ness.” There are several persons of this name, 
and in consequence of the letters b and m being 
interchangeable in Hebreiv, they are also called 
Aminadab. 1. One of the sons of Jesse, and one 
of the three who followed Saul to the war with the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. xvi. 8. 2. One of Saul's sous 
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slain at Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxxi. 2. 3. A Levite, of 
Kirjath-jearim, in w'liose house the ark v r as de¬ 
posited after it was brought back from the land of 
the Philistines. Ilis son Eleazar had special charge 
of it, and it remained in that place for seventy 
years, until it was removed by David, 1 Sam. vii. 
1, 2; 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; 1 Chr. xiii. 7. See Ark. 

ABINOAM (a-bin'o-am), the father of Barak, 
Jud. iv., v. 

ABIRAM, “father of altitude,” t. e., “high.” 
1. One of the family-chiefs of the tribe of Reuben, 
who, with Datlian and On of the same tribe, joined 
Ivorah, of the tribe of Levi, in a conspiracy against 
Aaron and Moses, Num. xvi. See Aaron. 2. 
The eldest son of Hiel the Bethelite, 1 Kings xvi. 
34. See IIiel; Jericho. 

ABISHAG (ab'e-shag), “father of error,” a 
young woman of Shunam, in the tribe of Issachar, 


David’s armies. Some of his exploits are men¬ 
tioned in 2 Sam. xxi. 1G, and xxiii. 18. lie w’as 
brother to Joab and Asahel; but in his character 
and services to his uncle, the king, he seems to 
have surpassed them both, and to have been 
through life David’s favorite general and friend, 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7-11; 2 Sam. ii. 18, 24; x. 10; xvi. 
9; xviii. 2; xx. G; xxi. 17; xxiii. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 
20, 21; xviii. 12; xix. 11, 15. 

ABISHALOM (a-bish'a-lum), “ father of 
peace,” the father of Maachah. He is called 
Absalom, and was most likely David’s son of that 
name, 1 Kings xv. 2, 10; 2 Chr. xi. 20, 21. 

ABISHUA (a-bish'u-a), “father of happi¬ 
ness.” 1. The son of Phinehas the high-priest, and, 
perhaps, afterward high-priest himself, 1 Chr. vi. 
2. A descendant of Benjamin, 1 Chr. viii. 4. 

ABISHUR (ab'e-sher), “ father of the wall,” 


priestly garments. 2. Being washed from the filth 
of common life, and fitted for religious services. 
Thus, the priests washed their hands and feet 
before they approached the altar, Ex. xxx. 17-21; 
Ps. xxvi. G. This custom led to the practice, in 
the early Christian church, of the minister washing 
his hands before the people at the commencement 
of the Communion service. 3. Being cleansedi 
from ceremonial impurities. The Mosaic law 
recognized eleven species of uncleanness, the puri¬ 
fication for which ceased at a specified time, Lev. 
xii., xv. 4. Declaring a person purified from the 
guilt of a particular act, as in cases of expiation 
for unknown murder, Deut. xxi. 1-9. This cus¬ 
tom obtained among the Greeks and Romans, and 
it is thought that Pilate by a similar mode intended 
to proclaim his innocency, Matt, xxvii. 24. 

ABNER (ab'ner), “father of light,” the son of 
Ner, who was brother to Kish, the father of Saul. 




Specimens of Hieroglyphics, or Earliest Form of Expressing Ideas to the Eye. 

Tho firrt is from a column, the second an altar figure, the third a ecarubtcus, and the fourth the capital of a column. The early Egyptians covered almost everything with hieroglyphic* 


who was chosen by the servants of David to be in¬ 
troduced into the royal harem, for the purpose of 
cherishing him in his old age. She became his 
wife. Some time after the death of David, Ado- 
nijah, his eldest son, persuaded Bathsheba, the 
mother of Solomon, to entreat the king that Abi- 
shag might be given to him in marriage. But as 
rights and privileges peculiarly regal were asso¬ 
ciated with the control and possession of the harem 
of the deceased kings, Solomon detected in this 
application a fresh aspiration to the throne, which 
he visited with death, 1 Kings i. 1-4,15; ii. 13-25. 
See Adonijah. 

ABISHAI (a-bish'a-i), “ father of a gift,” son 
of Zeruiah, David’s sister, was one of the most 
valiant men of his time, and a chief general in 


i. e., “defence.” A descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. 

ii. 28, 29. 

ABISUM (ab'e-sum), a form of Abishua, 1 
Esd. viii. 2. 

ABITAL (ab'e-tal), a wife of David, 2 Sam. iii. 4. 

ABITUB (ab'e-tub), “father of goodness,” a 
descendant of Benjamin, 1 Chr. viii. 11. 

ABIUD (a-bi'ud), whose “father Judah is,” 
or “praise,” a person in the line of our Lord’s 
ancestry, Matt. i. 13. 

ABI YON AH. See Desire. 

ABLUTION, cleansing. 1. Such ceremony 
as raises into a higher state. Thus Aaron and his 
sons, on being set apart to the priesthood, were 
washed with water before being invested with the 


Abner was therefore Saul’s cousin, and was made by 
him commander-in-chief of the Israelitish army. 
After Saul’s death, we find him espousing the cause 
of Ish-bosheth, v'hom he carried over the Jordan, 
and established as king at Mahanaim, consolidat¬ 
ing by degrees his authority, till at last the tribes 
generally, with the exception of Judah, acknow¬ 
ledged him their sovereign. Abner maintained, 
also, a war with David, and in one engagement 
killed, in self-defence, Asahel, the brother of Joab 
and Abishai. Perhaps he now had some idea of 
seizing the Israelitish throne for himself, for he 
appropriated a woman of Saul’s harem, which 
Ish-bosheth interpreted as an overt act of rebel¬ 
lion. Abner, in high displeasure at having his 
proceedings questioned, resolved to seek a recon¬ 
ciliation with David. But he was treacherously 
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ABRAHAM 


murdered by Joab and Abishai, ostensibly because 
he bad killed Asaliel, really, we may suppose, 
through jealousy, as he would have at least rivaled 
Joab in position. David, though unable to punish 
the powerful brothers, solemnized Abner’s funeral 
with great respect and general mourning, and 
uttered an elegiac lament over him. There are 
one or two further incidental notices of Abner, 1 
Sam. xiv. 50, 51; xvii. 55, 57 ; xxvi. 5, /, 14, 15; 
2 Sam. iii.; 1 Chr. xxvi. 28 ; xxvii. 21. He is also 
called Abiner, 1 Sam. xiv. 50, margin. 

ABNET. See Girdle. 

ABOMINATION. This term is generally 
applied to anything impure or unclean, according 
to the Mosaic law, to idol worship, to things offered 
to idols, and to filth of every kind, Lev. xHii. 
Deut. vii. 25; xiv. 3; Ezek. xxii. 11; xxxiii. 26; 
Mai. ii. 11; Gen. xliii. 32; xlvi. 34; 1 Ki. xi. 5-7; 
Zech. ix. 7 : Nah. iii. 6. The fact that the Egvp- 


the flesh of an animal considered sacred, and he 
declines to do that which would cause the Egyp¬ 
tians to abhor the Hebrews because of their social 
and religious observances. 

ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 

The phrase occurs in Dan. ix. 27, and no doubt 
refers to the idolatrous symbols which the desolater 
of Jerusalem should establish in the holy place. 
The prophecy referred to the pollution of the 
temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, who built an altar 
on the Jewish altar of burnt-offerings, on which 
sacrifices were offered to Jupiter Olympius. The 
temple was also dedicated to him, and Josephus 
refers to the fact as a fulfillment of the prophecy. 
The prediction had a further reference, as our 
Lord applies it to the events that would occur when 
the Romans would advance against Jerusalem, 
Matt. xxiv. 15. The repulse of the Roman army 
permitted the Christians to retire from the city. 
The feelings of the Jews had been known to the 


Shem, the son of Noah. His father, Terali, had 
two other sons, Nahor and Ilaran. The latter 
died before his father, leaving a son, Lot, and two 
daughters, Milcali and Iseali. Milcali married 
her uncle Nahor, and Iseali, called also Sarai, 
became the wife of Abraham, Gen. xi. 26-29. lie 
was born A. M. 2008, B. C. 1996 (Hales, A. M. 
3258, B. C. 2153), in “Ur of the Chaldees.” 
There arc no facts given in the brief history in 
Genesis of his early life prior to the age of sixty, 
and no information of a biographical character 
can be had from any secular source, of a reliable 
nature, respecting the events of so remote an age. 
There are rabbinical traditions, it is true, which 
Josephus and others mention, but they are alto¬ 
gether unworthy of credit. 

Although Abraham is, by way of eminence, 
named first, it is probable that he was the youngest 
of Terah’s sons, and that he was born of a second 
marriage, when his father was one hundred and 
thirty years old. Terali was seventy years old 
when his eldest son was born. It would appear 
that Ilaran was the first-born, because his brothers 
married Milcali and Iseali, his daughters, and Iseali, 
or Sarai, was only ten years younger than her hus¬ 
band Abraham, Gen. xi. 26-32; xii. 4; xvii. 17. 

At sixty years of age, Abraham and his family 
left Ur and settled in Charran (which see). The 
reason for this departure is not recorded in the Old 
Testament, but it appears in Acts vii. 2-4: “The 
God of glory appeared to our father Abraham while 
he was (at Ur of the Chaldees) in Mesopotamia, 
before he dwelt in Charran, and said unto him, Get 
thee out of thy country and from thy kindred, and 
come into the land which I shall show thee. 
Then came he out of the land of the Chaldeans 
and dwelt in Charran, and from thence, when his 
father was dead, he removed him into this land 
wherein ye now dwell.” This first call is not re¬ 
corded, but only implied, in Gen. xii., and it is 
distinguished by several circumstances from the 
second, which alone is there mentioned. Accord¬ 
ingly, Abraham, with his family and his aged 
father, came to Charran, where they sojourned for 
fifteen years, and where Terali died, aged two 
hundred and five years. 

Obeying a second call, at the age of seventy-five 
years, he left Charran. A condition annexed to 
this call obliged him to “depart from thy land 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto the land which I will show thee,” Gen. xii. 1. 
And accordingly he left his brother Nahor’s family 
behind him in Charran. Having no children of 
his own, and perhaps regarding his nephew, Lot, 
as his heir, he took him with him and went forth, 
“not knowing whither he went,” Ileb. xii. 8, but 
in faith trusting to the guidance of the Lord. He 
arrived in the land of Canaan, and found it in¬ 
habited by the Canaanites, who dwelt in small in¬ 
dependent communities. The population was not 
great, and the land afforded pasturage for the 
noinad shepherds, who went from place to place 
with their flocks. Abraham must have appeared in 
their eyes to belong to that class; and thus lie and 
his household sojourned in tents, while his shep¬ 
herds attended to the flocks and herds which he 
owned in great abundance. The migratory life to 
which Abraham was thus called, and the usages of 
his subsequent history, are in many respects anal¬ 
ogous to the condition of the pastoral tribes that 
still live in south-western Asia. 

Abraham entered the promised land by way of 
the valley in which Sychem (the present Nablous) 
afterward stood. The rich pastures in that region 
led him to pitch his first encampment in the vale of 





Ukfau, on Orfah, Upper Mesopotamia. 

This city occupies the supposed site of‘‘Ur of the Chaldees” [which see], where Abraham was born; though necessarily 
doubtful, there is strong cvidenco to sustain this opinion. 


tians considered themselves defiled if they ate with 
any stranger, explains Gen. xliii. 32. The cow 
was most sacred among them, but the Israelites 
offered it in sacrifice and used the flesh as other 
nations did. The Egyptians would not even 
touch any implement that Greeks or foreigners 
had used in sacrificing. In subsequent times, the 
Jews displayed the same carefulness in relation to 
foreigners, and they even exceeded the Egyptians 
in their observances. The expression in Gen. xlvi. 
34 is explained by the fact, attested in history, that 
Lower and Middle Egypt had been invaded and 
held by a tribe of nomad shepherds, who had 
lately been expelled, and the former civil and re¬ 
ligious order had only recently been re-established. 
Besides, the wandering pastoral tribes on the bor¬ 
ders of Egypt had, in a lawless manner, plundered 
the valley of the Nile, and kept up a system of 
aggression which caused the Egyptians to look with 
aversion on all pastoral nomad races. Another 
use of this word occurs in Ex. viii. 25, 26. The 
meaning of Moses is obvious. He knew how the 
Egyptians would consider the conduct of the 
Hebrews if they saw them sacrificing and using 


Roman soldiers, who forbore to introduce their 
standards into the city. On one occasion, I’ilate 
ordered them to be carried in at night, but the fact 
becoming known, he had, for the sake of peace, to 
yield and remove them. When the city was de¬ 
stroyed, the soldiers brought their standards to 
the temple, placed them over the eastern gate, 
and offered sacrifices to them. Much of the re¬ 
ligion of the Roman camp consisted in worshiping, 
swearing by, and exalting their ensigns above other 
gods. Hadrian also, as an insult to the Jews, set 
up the figure of a boar over the Bethlehem gate 
of the city, which had been erected out of the 
ruins. He also built a temple to Jupiter on the 
site of the temple, and raised an altar to himself 
on the spot which the most holy place had occu¬ 
pied ; and thus the consummation was effected of 
all the abominations which the iniquities of the 
Jews brought on their holy place and city. 

ABRAHAM (a'bra-ham), “ father of a mul¬ 
titude,” originally ABRAM, “father of eleva¬ 
tion,” was a native of Chaldea, and descended, 
through Heber in the tenth generation, from 
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Moreh, between the mountains of Ebal and Gerizira. 
Here the earnest, trustful faith of the childless 
man was rewarded by the great promise: “I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee 
and make thy name great, and thou shalt be a 
blessing, and I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse them that curse thee; and in thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed,” Gen. xii.. 2, 3. 
To this was added the knowledge of the fact that 
to his posterity should be given the rich land 
into which he had come, as their heritage. It is 
obvious that this important promise contained two | 
parts—the first, that he should be blessed himself 
and be the founder of a great nation. So far the 
blessing was temporal. The second, which was 
spiritual, assured him that he should be the chosen 
ancestor of the Redeemer, referred to in the obscure 
intimation in Eden, Gen. iii. 15, and therefore be¬ 
come the means of blessing to all the families of 
the earth. On his part, he was to recognize the 
true God, and accordingly “he built there an altar 
unto the Lord who appeared unto him.” 

It is important that the character of this call to j 
Abraham should be attentively considered, for it 
marks an important era in the communications of 
God to man. The subsequent revelations of God’s 
will to his Church and people always bear a rela¬ 
tion to this Abrahamic type, and especially in the 
matter of the spiritual blessings which ever after¬ 
ward were to be bestowed. In a very definite sense 
he was constituted the head of a seed of blessing— 
a spiritual progeny—the first link of a chain that 
included the whole multitude of God’s redeemed 
people; and thus, in the progress of the Church, 
the place of Abraham is never altogether lost sight 
of. The children of faith are, by the apostle to the 
Gentiles, described as his seed, and those who fall 
asleep in Christ are said to be in Abraham’s bosom. 
Until the time of Abraham the revelations and 
promises of God to man had been made known in 
a general manner, instead of being limited to any 
family or people; but, both before and after the 
flood, this method had proved insufficient to pre¬ 
serve the knowledge of the true God, and to re¬ 
strain mankind from sinking into depravity. 
Those who desired to walk in the fear of God had 
light enough to guide them, and they had oppor¬ 
tunity of serving their Creator in worship that 
would indicate their faith; but the rapid decay of 
piety and the downward tendency of morals indi¬ 
cated the power of that corruption which was . 
wide-spread through the race. The flood did its ' 
work of judgment, but speedily thereafter the fear 
of God declined, and the inherent tendency to re¬ 
bellion found expression at Babel, when the hand 
of God became visible again. The descendants of 
Shem, as well as the posterity of Ham and Japheth, 
yielded to the general influence, and it would ap¬ 
pear that, even in the family to which Abraham 
belonged, the tendency to symbolism and the earlier 
forms of idolatry had already made progress. 
Hence, it became necessary that, for the sake of the 
general good of man, a particular channel of bless¬ 
ing should be selected. Of this principle, Abraham 
became the first living representative, being chosen 
with the view of special blessings to himself, and to 
those more immediately concerned, but also for the 1 
benefit of others, as it was intended that the blessing 
should in time extend, and thus become universal. 

Soon afterward he removed to the district be¬ 
tween Bethel and Ai, where he erected another 
altar to Jehovah, and thus he maintained a pure 
worship among a people whose religion and ritual 
had become idolatrous and sensual, and who were l 
rapidly departing more and more from the know¬ 


ledge and service of the true God. He came into 
Canaan as the great leader and defender of Mono¬ 
theism, and wherever he went he exhibited his 
faith in the uncreated, omnipresent, spiritual God 
of Creation and Providence, and now, by the special 
revelations and promises vouchsafed to him, he 
“saw the day” of the Messiah and “was glad,” 
John viii. 56. 

A famine obliged him to remove, and he with¬ 
drew into Egypt, where corn abounded. Knowing, 
as he did, that the amount of his stock and the 
number ot his servants would make his arrival in 
Egypt a conspicuous event, he feared that, as his 
wife was eminently beautiful, and the power of 
the Egyptian monarch was supreme, she might be 
seized and placed in the harem of Pharaoh. Re¬ 
lying on her near relationship, he unwisely in¬ 
duced her to admit that she was his sister, thus 
taking a step which, instead of saving him from 
trouble, was directly calculated to produce the con¬ 
sequences that he desired to avert. As might have 



sojourning should belong to his posterity. It was 
thus that his faith was sustained amidst the diffi¬ 
culties he had to encounter in his pilgrimage. 
The childless shepherd is called from his home to 
a land which he was to inherit, and on his arrival 
lie finds it occupied by a people already in posses¬ 
sion. Even though they tolerate his presence, he 
is obliged to flee from the effects of famine, and 
thus to depart from a region in which his flocks 
can find no adequate pasturage. No voice of 
childhood cheers him in his solitary tent, and 
his wife and he grow up into years that intimate 
his permanent childlessness; but ever and anon 
these messages from heaven come as supports to 
his faith, and, with the heart assured that He who 
had promised was the faithful one, he holds on 
his way, believing that what the Lord has de¬ 
clared as his gracious purpose he will assuredly 
perform. Again he removed, and took up his 
abode in the valley of Mamre, near Hebron, then 
! called the city of Arba. 
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been anticipated, she was seized, but the deception 
was discovered, and, with merited rebuke, after 
Sarai was returned, he was dismissed from the 
country, Gen. xii. 10-20. Twenty-three years after¬ 
ward he fell into a similar infatuation, showing 
his weakness, and how he had failed to profit by 
the lesson in Egypt; but as Pharaoh had acted, so 
did Abimelech, the king of Gerar, deal mercifully 
with him, and thus the results which might have 
followed from his sinful prevarication were averted. 

After leaving Egypt with increased possessions, 
he settled near Bethel again, but the substance of 
Lot had now become very great, and the disputes 
between their respective shepherds about water 
and pasturage taught them that it would be pru¬ 
dent to separate. Lot, being permitted to choose 
his own course, selected the well-watered plain in 
which Sodom and other cities were situated, and 
settled in that valley, with a view to the prosperity 
of his flocks. After this separation the patriarch 
was again cheered by a distinct and formal reiter¬ 
ation of the promises already made to him, and he 
was assured that his posterity should be numerous 
as the dust, and that the land in which he wits 


About fourteen years previously, Chedorlaomer, 
a monarch beyond the Euphrates, had subjugated 
several of the small disunited states in the south 
and east of Palestine, but, in consequence of the 
heavy tribute which he had exacted, they rebelled. 
A ravaging incursion from Chedorlaomer followed, 
in which the petty kings of the plains were sub¬ 
dued, their people and substance carried oil; Lot 
being among the sufferers. Forthwith the patriarch 
armed his dependants, and, being joined by the 
friendly Amoritish chiefs, Aner, Eshcol and 
Mamre, he pursued the retiring invaders. In a 
night attack, near the sources of the Jordan, their 
camp was successfully assaulted, and they fled in 
great disorder. Pursuing the fleeing host to the 
vicinity of Damascus, at length Abraham returned 
with the people and the spoils that had been cap¬ 
tured. Such an exploit must have raised the 
patriarch in the estimation of the surrounding 
tribes, and secured a high respect and admiration. 
Reaching Salem on his southward journey, Mel- 
chizedek, the prince of that place, came to meet 
him with refreshments. Of the princes of the 
country he was perhaps the only one who retained 
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the knowledge of the Most High God, and, in 
recognition of his character, Abraham presented 
him with a tenth part of the spoils. According to 
martial usages, which still prevail in Arabia, all 
the substance captured belonged to the victor, and 
this was acknowledged by the king of Sodom, who 
said, “Give me the person*, and keep the goods to 
thyself.” But with great generosity the patriarch 
replied, “ I have lifted up my hand (i. e., 1 have 
sworn) to Jehovah, the Most High God, that I 
will not take from a thread, even to a shoe-latchet, 
and that I will not take anything that is thine, lest 
thou should say, I have made Abram rich,” Gen.xiv. 

After his return, his faith was again encouraged 
by a detailed repetition of the promises already 
made, and a solemn covenant, as nearly as might 
be after the manner of men, was confirmed be¬ 
tween him and God. Henceforward he under¬ 
stood that his descendants were to become a 
nation, would be in bondage in a foreign land, 
and, after four hundred years, would come forth to 


The long delay in the birth of the promised off¬ 
spring was not, however, an arbitrary postpone¬ 
ment of the assured blessing. It was intended to 
indicate a connection between the character ot the 
child that was to be given and the blessings that 
he was to inherit, and this was to stand out as a 
sign to coming generations. It was needful for 
this end, that the seed should be especially the 
gift of God, and not by mere ordinary generation, 
as in the case of Ishmael; that the seed should be 
above nature, and thus stand forth forth as evi¬ 
dently God’s offspring. In future years, and in all 
the ages of the Church, the influence that makes 
the people of God his children must be spiritual; 
but at the commencement it was fitting that both 
the natural and the spiritual should go together, 
and thus fully, and in impressive form, teach the 
great fact that spiritual descent and holiness of 
life are not of the flesh but of God. So, also, the 
lesson was here taught, that the spiritual descend¬ 
ant must be the fruit of a godly parentage. Isaac 



Thk Turk, near IIkbron, pointed out as “Abraham’s Oak.' 

TJie tn- t « under which Abralinm entertained his celestial visitants was probably a “ terebinth."-See Alar. 


occupv the land where he then dwelt. When 
Abraham was seventy-five years old, as Sarai was 
still childless, she chose to put her own interpreta¬ 
tion on the promise, and, at her suggestion, he 
took, as a concubine wife, Hagar, of whom Ishmael 
was born, and who was brought up as the heir of 
his father and of the promises, Gen. xvi. Thir¬ 
teen years after, when he was ninety-nine years 
old, Abraham was again reminded that he should 
be the father of many nations, and his name was 
changed so that its meaning should accord with 
this promise. In token of the covenant which 
God had made with him. he was directed, for him¬ 
self and his posterity, to adopt and maintain the 
rite of circumcision, and it was intimated that 
while Ishmael should be the founder of nations, 
and princes should be born of him, the child was 
not vet born in whose line the blessings in the 
promises should flow. The name of Sarai was 
changed at the same time to Sarah, “ princess,” 
and it was ordered that his child should be called 
Isaac, “ laughter,” in commemoration of the laugh¬ 
ter of the patriarch at the strange intimation 
which he had heard. 


was not born until Abraham had opportunities of 
much progress in the divine life, till he had re¬ 
ceived the seal of circumcision, a seal of a purified 
state, and not until the decaying powers of the 
patriarch and his wife were so vivified that God’s 
hand was visible in the birth of the promised son. 
Born as he was, no one could doubt but that he 
was a special gift of God, and thus ever afterward 
all parents who desire their children to be heirs of 
the covenant are directed to seek for a real work 
of God’s gracious power to make them members of 
the spiritual family of Abraham, and thus inher¬ 
itors of the blessings promised to faith. 

Three months afterward, as Abraham sat in his 
tent-door in the heat of the day, he saw three 
travelers approaching, and. - in the exercise of his 
native courtesy and genuine hospitality, he met 
and pressed them to accept refreshment and rest. 
Under the shade of a terebinth tree they partook 
of his fare, and from their manner he learned that 
his visitants were none other than the Lord him¬ 
self, and two attendant angels in human form. 
Renewing the promise of a son, the strangers pro- 
I ceeded in the direction of Sodom, and Abraham 


was graciously informed of the impending destruc¬ 
tion of the cities of the plain, because of their in¬ 
iquities and reckless profligacy. With great rever¬ 
ence, but with earnest zeal, the patriarch, mindful 
of Lot, interceded for the doomed city of Sodom, 
and at length it was conceded that, if only ten 
righteous men could be found in it, the citA should 
i be spared for their sakes. Early on the following 
morning he saw the evidence of its destruction 
rising “like the smoke of a furnace,” and, perhaps 
having heard of the escape of Lot, he removed 
farther from that region into the territory of 
Abimelech, king of Gerar. 

The same year, Isaac was born, and this event 
changed the position of Ishmael so decidedly, that 
the manifestations of his mother at the time of the 
weaning of Isaac led Sarah to insist that Ilagar 
and her son should be sent away. To a loving 
father like Abraham this was a sore trial, but, 
being admonished in a dream that this was accord¬ 
ing to the Divine purpose, he complied, and, with 
his habitual unwavering obedience, lie hasten¬ 
ed them off* early in the morning, with pro¬ 
visions for their journey. See IIagar. 

When Isaac was about twenty-five years 
old (B. C. 1872), it pleased God to subject 
the faith of Abraham to a test of unwonted 
character. Human sacrifices had entered into 
the observances of the surrounding idolater.", 
and against these atrocities the religion of 
Abraham had been a public protest. His 
belief of the Divine promise had warranted 
him in looking on Isaac as the father ol the 
promised race; and yet, in view of these 
things, the Lord commanded him to take his 
son up to the mountainous country, and there 
to offer him up as a sacrifice, and thus, with 
his own hand, to slay the son of his affection 
and his hopes, which his death must nullify. 
Mysterious though the command was, the 
patriarch believed that God would perform 
what he had promised, that he was able to 
restore Isaac to him from the dead (Heb. xi. 
17—19) y and therefore his faith failed not, but 
promptly he prepared to obey. Fully pro¬ 
vided for the duty, and attended by two ol 
his servants, he set out on his journey, and 
on the third day he arrived at the place 
which had been designated. Leaving the 
attendants, he proceeded with his son to erect 
the altar and prepare for the immolation. 
To the touching question of the son respecting the 
victim, he replied that the Lord would provide a 
sacrifice, and he then, no doubt, explained to Isaac 
the particulars of the Divine command, and the 
necessity of unquestioning obedience. On no other 
ground can the submission of Isaac be accounted 
for, and, as the patriarch had lifted his hand, his 
son would certainly have been slain had not the 
Lord arrested the fatal stroke. A ram, caught in 
an adjoining thicket, was ordered to be made a 
substitute, and hence a name (Jehovah-jireh 
“the Lord will provide”) was given to the place. 
And now, once more, in the most solemn manner, 
the promises were renewed, their significance in 
reference to the power of his descendants, and 
especially to the Messiah, were confirmed (Ileb. 
vi. 13—17) by the Lord, who added the solemnity 
of an oath, after which Abraham, his son and 
servants returned rejoicing to Becrsheba. 

Twelve years afterward (B. C. 1800), Sarah died 
at Hebron, aged one hundred and twenty-seven 
I years, and, as Abraham had actually no territorial 
possessions in the country, he proceeded to pur¬ 
chase a family sepulchre. He decided on the 
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cave of Machpelah and the surrounding ground, 
and, after a bargain characteristic of Eastern and 
primitive manners, lie secured the legal right to 
the field and the trees thereon, and in the cave the 
remains of his beloved Sarah were buried. 



Abraham’s Celestial Visitants. 

From Raphael's “ Loggie." 

Following the custom which prevailed among 
pastoral tribes of intermarrying among blood rela¬ 
tions, he sent his aged steward, Eliezer, to renew 
the intercourse of the widely-separated relatives, 
and, on reaching Charran, he obtained favor in 
the eyes of Nahor, who permitted the daughter of 
his son Bethuel to go with Eliezer and become the 
wife of Isaac. 

It has been supposed, with much probability, 
that Keturah, who is called a concubine (1 Chr. i. 
32; Gen. xxv. 6), was taken by Abraham as a 
secondary wife before the death of Sarah. The 
sons of Abraham by Keturah became the heads of 
Arab tribes, or “children of the East,” Jud. vi. 3. 
Ilis name was thus spread abroad, and to the pres¬ 
ent day he is reverenced alike by Jew, Moham¬ 
medan and Christian. It is, however, his spiritual, 
and not his human or national, character which 
stands out in the most attractive aspect. Wher¬ 
ever his faith is exhibited in any of his natural 
descendants, or in any belonging to other nations, 
they are all recognized as being the true children 
of Abraham, Gal. iii. 7, 27; Rom. ix. G-8. Ilis 
place and significancy in the history of the world 
and of redemption arc only appreciated correctly 
as he is seen as the Father of the Faithful. 

lie died in B. C. 1822 (Hales 1978), and was 
buried by his two eldest sons in the family sepul¬ 
chre which he had purchased of the Hittites; but 
now, numberless as the stars of heaven, and bril¬ 
liant as they, are the children of his faith. His 
faith, which was reckoned to him for righteous¬ 
ness, is the prototype of the Christian faith, and. 
anticipating a development of two thousand years, 
there may be found in his life a clear representa¬ 
tion of that which is the kernel and the star of 
Christianity, Rom. iv. The apostle James calls 


him by the honorable name of “Friend of God,” 
and with the Mohammedans of the East this is 
still his ordinary name. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. There was no name 
which conveyed to the Jews the 
same associations as that of Ab¬ 
raham. As he was, no doubt, in 
the enjoyment of felicity, to be 
with him, to be in “ Abraham’s 
bosom,” meant to repose in 
happiness with him. The 
phrase was derived from the 
custom of reclining at meals in 
such a posture that the head of 
one person was necessarily 
brought near to the bosom of 
another who reclined above 
him. Favored guests were so 
placed that they were thus 
brought near to the host, John 
xiii. 23; xxi. 20; Luke xvi. 
22, 23. 

ABRAHAM-A- SANC- 
TA-CLARA. See Megerle 
Ulric. 


ABRAHAMITES. 1. A 

sect of heretics, named after 
their founder, Abraham of An¬ 
tioch, A. D. 805. They were 
accused with idolatry and licen¬ 
tiousness, and the tenets of the 
Paulicians, by their enemies. 
2. A sect of Deists, who existed 
in Bolie- 




arch, had to endure from the new sovereign, made 
him flee to Spain, the residence of his ancestors, 
where his brilliant powers speedily secured for 
him the friendship of Ferdinand, and elevation to 
a post of honor as a minister of state. This he 
faithfully filled for eight years, from 1484 to 1492, 
when, at the instigation of the cruel Dominican 
Torquemada, the queen’s confessor and inquisitor- 
general, the infamous edict for the expulsion of 
the Jews was signed on the 30th of March, and 
he, with three hundred thousand of his unhappy 
brethren, had to quit the country. He arrived at 
Naples in the beginning of 1493, and immediately 
obtained the favor of Ferdinand I., which, how¬ 
ever, was of short duration, as the king died the 
same year, and his successor, Alfonso II., accom¬ 
panied by Abravanel, had to retire to Mazzara, 
where lie died within twelve months. Abravanel 
died in Venice in 1508. lie was a voluminous 
writer, and in his commentaries lias anticipated 
much that of late has been advanced as new. 

ABSALOM (ab'sa-lom), “father of peace.” 
1. The third son of David, by Maachah, daughter 
of Talmai, king of Geshur. He was famed for his 
personal beauty and for the profusion of his hair. 
He is scarcely mentioned until after David had 
committed his great crime, and then lie is brought 
forth as the instrument by which “evil should be 
raised up against him out of his own house.” The 
polygamy of David led to conflicts and jealousies 
between the sons of different mothers, and it ap¬ 
pears that they had their own separate establish¬ 
ments, with distinct interests. Theguilty conduct of 
Amnon toward Tamar, the sister of Absalom, tilled 
the heart of the king with sorrow, but he failed to 




miaaslatc 
as fT82. They professed the 
faith of Abraham before he 
was circumcised, rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but 
admitted original sin, immor¬ 
tality, and future awards for 
the guilty and the righteous. 
They were removed to Tran¬ 
sylvania by the emperor Jo¬ 
seph II. They are frequent¬ 
ly called Nihilists and Deists. 


ABRAVANEL (a-bralU- 
va-ncl)—also called A barba- 
nel, Ravanella and Bar¬ 
ra NELL a — RABBI DON 
ISAAC BEN JEHUDAH, 
a celebrated Jewish states¬ 
man, philosopher, theologian 
and commentator, and a very 
voluminous writer, was born 
in Lisbon in 1437, of an an¬ 
cient family which traced its 
descent from the royal house 
of David, and which emigra¬ 
ted into Spain after the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. Abra¬ 
vanel, possessing great natu¬ 
ral talent, soon distinguished 
himself in such a manner as 
to attract the notice of Al¬ 
fonso V., who entrusted him 
with the management of affairs 
of state; but when his august 
patron died, and John II. succeeded to the throne, 
the ill-treatment which Abravanel, in common 
with many of the favorites of the departed mon- 
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Absalom's Tomb, in the Valley of Jehosiiapiiat. 


punish his first-born son as his atrocious offence 
deserved. Wlie^c polygamy prevailed, the honor 
of a sister was in the guardianship of the full 
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brother more even than in that of her father. 
Hence, the wrong of Tamar was taken up by 
Absalom, who kept her in his own house, brood¬ 
ing over the offence and awaiting his own time for 
vengeance. lie lulled all suspicion by delaying the 
execution of his plans for two years, and then in¬ 
vited his brethren and the king to a sheep-shearing 
feast at Baal-hazor. As he no doubt expected, his 
father declined the invitation, and when his guests 
were feasting in calm security, and somewhat af¬ 
fected with wine, his servants, as he had directed 
them, fell upon Amnon and slew him. The other 
princes escaped to Jerusalem, and filled the king 
with grief and horror by the tidings of the murder, 
but Absalom fled to Geshur, where he remained for 
three years with his grandfather, Talmai. 

Treacherous and vile as the conduct of Absalom 
had been, he was still greatly beloved by David, 
who yielded to an artifice of Joab, and the guilty 
son was recalled, but for two years was excluded 
from the royal presence. Impatient of his dis¬ 
grace, Absalom found means to attract the atten- 


return from Geshur, he proclaimed himself king, 
the great body of the people declared for him. 
In great alarm at the wide-spread defection, David 
left Jerusalem and retired to Mahanaim, beyond 
the Jordan. When Absalom heard of this, he 
proceeded to Jerusalem and took possession of the 
throne without opposition. Among those who had 
joined him was Ahithophel, who had been David’s 
counsellor, and whose profound sagacity caused his 
counsels to be regarded like oracles in Israel. 
This defection alarmed David more than any 
other single circumstance in the affair, and he 
persuaded his friend Ilushai to go and join Absa¬ 
lom, in the hope that he might be made instru¬ 
mental in turning the sagacious counsels of Ahith¬ 
ophel to foolishness. Soon after he came, when 
a council of war was held, to consider the course 
of operations to be taken against David, Ahitho¬ 
phel counselled that the king should be pursued 
that very night, and smitten while he was “weary 
and weak-handed, and before he had time to re¬ 
cover strength.” Ilushai, however, whose object 


David had given to the troops, to respect the life 
of Absalom, prevented many from slaying him; 
but when Joab heard of it, he hastened to the spot, 
and pierced him through with three darts. His 
body was then taken down and cast into a pit in 
the forest, and a heap of stones was raised upon it. 

David’s fondness for Absalom was unextinguish¬ 
ed by all that had passed. He sat, awaiting tidings 
of the battle, at the gate of Mahanaim, and no 
sooner did he hear that Absalom was dead than 
he retired to the chamber above the gate, to give 
vent to his paternal anguish. The victors, as they 
returned, slunk into the town like criminals, when 
they heard the bitter wailings of the king: “ O my 
son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son !” The consequences of this weakness, not in 
his feeling, but in the inability to control it, might 
have been most disastrous, had not Joab gone up 
to him, and, after sharply rebuking him for thus 
discouraging those who had risked their lives in 
his cause, induced him to go down and cheer the 
returning warriors by his presence, 2 Sam. xiii.- 
xix. 8. 

2. The father of Mattathias, 1 Mace. xi. 70, and 
of Jonathan, 1 Macc. xiii. 11. 

ABSALOM’S TOMB, the modern designa¬ 
tion of a sepulchral monument in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, near the lower bridge over the Kc- 
dron. It consists of a square block, hewn from the 
rocky ledge to which it originally belonged. It is 
ornamented with engaged columns of the Ionic 
order, and surmounted with a dome-like top, 
which runs up into a kind of low spire. The 
whole elevation is about forty feet, and in the in¬ 
terior there is a small excavation. It has no con¬ 
nection with the pillar mentioned in 2 Sam. xviii. 
18. Dr. Robinson is, no doubt, correct in regard¬ 
ing it as of the same age as the remains of Petra, 
as it is mingled Greek and Egyptian in style, and 
probably of the time of the Herods. 

ABSALON (from Ilcb. Absalom), ambassador 
from Judas Maccabeus and the Jews to Lysias, 2 
Macc. xi. 17. 

ABSHAI, 1 Chr. xix. 11. See Abisiiai. 

ABUBUS (a-bu / bus), father of the Ptolemus 
who was the son-in-law and murderer of Simon 
Maccabeus, 1 Macc. xvi. 11, 15. 

ABSINTHIUM. See Wormwood. 

ABSTINENCE is a refraining from the use 
of certain articles of food usually eaten, or from 
all food during a certain time, for some particular 
object. It is distinguished from Temperance, 
which is moderation in ordinary food, and from 
Fasting, which is abstinence from a religious 
motive. The first example of abstinence which 
occurs in Scripture is that in which the use of 
blood is forbidden to Noah, Gen. ix. 4. See 
Blood. The next is that mentioned in Gen. 
xxxii. 32: “The children of Israel cat not of 
the sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow 
of the thigh, unto this day , because he (the angel) 
touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew 
that shrank.” This practice of commemorative 
abstinence is here mentioned as having been kept 
up from the time of Jacob to that of the writer, as 
the phrase “unto this day” intimates. By the 
law, abstinence from blood was confirmed, and the 
use of flesh even of lawful animals was forbidden, 
if the manner of their death rendered it impossible 
that they should be, or uncertain that they w T ere, 
duly exsanguinated, Ex. xxii. 31; Deut. xiv. 21. 

A broad rule was also laid down by the law, 



tion of Joab to his case, and eventually a full 
reconciliation was effected, 2 Sam. xiii., xiv. 

By the death of his two elder brothers, Amnon 
and Chileab, Absalom, according to the law of 
primogeniture, became the heir of the crown. 
The king, because of the theocratical institution, 
reserved the power of arranging the succession in 
his own hand. When Solomon was born, it became 
known that he was considered the member of the 
family in whom the dynasty should be established, 
and here the motive for the rebellion of Absalom 
may be seen. Restless, reckless," and ambitious, 
the young man dreaded the effect that might be 
produced if time were given to mould the public 
sentiment in favor of Solomon’s claims. It would 
appear that some dissatisfaction existed in the 
tribe of Judah with the administration of David, 
who had never favored that powerful section of the 
kingdom. Absalom’s plans were well laid; lie 
affected sympathy with suitors, inquiring into 
their grievances or wants, and thus awakened 
confidence in his capacity for ruling. By his 
public display, and the avowal of large and gen¬ 
erous purposes, “ he stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel,” and when, at Hebron, some years after his 
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was to gain time for David, speciously urged, from 
the known valor of the king, the possibility and 
fatal consequences of a defeat, and advised that all 
Israel should be assembled against him in such 
force as it would be impossible for him to with¬ 
stand. Fatally for Absalom, the counsel of Ilushai 
was preferred to that of Ahithophel, and time was 
thus given to enable the king, by the help of his 
influential followers, to collect his resources, and 
time was also afforded the people to reflect upon the 
undertaking in which so many of them had em¬ 
barked. The king soon raised a large force, which 
he properly organized and separated into three di¬ 
visions, commanded severally by Joab, Abishai, 
and Ittai of Gath. The king himself intended to 
take the chief command, but the people refused to 
allow him to risk his valued life, and the command 
then devolved upon Joab. The battle took place 
in the borders of the forest of Ephraim, and the 
tactics of Joab decided the action against Absalom. 
Twenty thousand of his troops were slain, and the 
rest fled to their homes; Absalom himself fled on 
a swift mule, but, as he went, the boughs of a tere¬ 
binth-tree caught the long hair in which lie gloried, 
and he was left suspended there. The charge which 
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Gen. i. 2; Ps. civ. 6; the subterraneous waters, 
“ the deep that lieth under,” Gen. xlix. 25; “ the 
deep that coucheth beneath,” Deut. xxxiii. 13. In 
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defining whole classes of animals that might not 
be eaten, Lev. xi. See Animal Food. Certain 
parts of lawful animals, as being sacred to the 
altar, were also interdicted, Lev. iii. 9-11. 
Everything consecrated to idols was also for¬ 
bidden, Ex. xxxiv. 15. In conformity with 
these rules, the Israelites abstained generally 
from food which was more or less in use 
among other people. The forty days’ absti¬ 
nence of Moses, Elijah and Jesus are peculiar 
cases, requiring to be separately considered. 

See Fasting. The priests were commanded 
to abstain from wine previous to their actual 
ministrations, Lev. x. 9, and the same absti¬ 
nence was enjoined to the Nazarites during the 
whole period of their separation, Num. vi. 3. 

A constant abstinence of this kind was, at a 
later period, voluntarily undertaken by the 
Rechabitcs, Jer. xxxv. 1-19. Among the early 
Christian converts there were some who deem¬ 
ed themselves bound to adhere to the Mosaical 
limitations regarding food, and they accord¬ 
ingly abstained from flesh sacrificed to idols, 
as well as from animals which the law ac¬ 
counted unclean, while others contemned this 
as a weakness, and exulted in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made his followers free. 

St. Paul laid down some admirable rules on 
the subject, the purport of which was, that 
every one was at liberty to act in this matter 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
but that the strong-minded had better abstain 
from the exercise of the freedom they possess¬ 
ed whenever it might prove an occasion of 
stumbling to a weak brother, Rom. xiv. 1-3; 

1 Cor. viii. In another place the same apostle 
reproves certain sectaries who should arise, forbid¬ 
ding marriage and enjoining abstinence from meats 
which God had created to be received with thanks¬ 
giving, 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4. The Council of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem decided that no other abstinence re¬ 
garding food should be imposed upon the converts 
than “ from meats offered to idols, from blood, and 
from things strangled,” Acts xv. 19. 


ABYSSINIA 



liar mountainous defences on the border of its ter¬ 
ritory, was fully realized by the army which Great 
Britain despatched to that distant country to 



Egyptian Temple Buildings at Tiiebes. 

Theso buildinps, of which hut a small fragment remains, covered an immense area of 2C0 feet by COO, and was profusely orna¬ 
mented with sculptures nnd paintings; of tho former some were colossal, among which was the celebrated Memnon’s head, now 
in the British Museum. 


the New Testament it is used always with the 
article to designate the abode of the dead, Hades, 
especially that part of it which is also the abode 
of devils and the place of woe, Rom. x. 7; Luke 
viii. 31; Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11; xi. 7; xvii. 8; xx. 1 
3. In the Revelation the word is always translated 
in the A. V. “bottomless pit.” In ch. ix. 1, men¬ 
tion is made of “the key of the bottomless pit” 
(the key of the pit of the abyss), where Hades is 
represented as a boundless depth, which is entered 
bv means of a shaft 
covered by a door and 
secured by a lock. 
In ver. 11 mention is 
made of “the angel 
of the abyss,” by 
whom, some suppose, 
is intended Satan or 
one of his angels. 

ABYSSINIA is 

a European im¬ 
provement on the 
native name of Ila- 
besh. This country 
lies south of Nubia, 
which separates it 
from Egypt, and on 
the west of the 
gulf of Bab-el-Man- 
dah and the southern 
part of the Arabian 
sea. It is an ele¬ 
vated country, and 
justly compared to the lofty regions of Quito in 
South America. The high country of Habesh 
consists of three terraces, or table-lands, rising one 
after another as the traveler advances from the 
This character of Abyssinia, and its pecu- 
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e the second level is the plain and kingdom 
, Tigre, and the third is High Abyssinia, or t 


recover certain citizens and officials who had 
been held in bondage by the sovereign. The 
first of these levels is the plain of Baharnegash, 

of 
the 

kingdom ot Amhara, a name which is now given 
to the whole kingdom of which Gondar is the 
capital, and where the Amharic language is 
spoken. The Gallas, a barbarous people, occupy 
the southern parts of Habesh, but Amhara is the 
real heart of Abyssinia. 

The country is inhabited by several distinct 
races, included under the general name of Habesh, 
or Abyssins. They are distinguished from each 
other by their languages, but in manners and 
physical character they are more uniform. 1. 
The Abyssins of Tigrt* use a dialect of the Glieez, 
or old Ethiopic; the old form was once the com¬ 
mon language, but it is now only used in literature 
and religion. 2. Among the Amharas the Am¬ 
haric is spoken, and it is spread over all the 
eastern parks of Abyssinia. 3. The Agows, who 
are divided into two barbarous tribes, have a 
language which shows them to be distinct from the 
Amharas. 4. The Falasha profess the Jewish re¬ 
ligion, but their language has no affinity with the 
Hebrew and refutes their pretensions of being of 
Jewish origin. They occupied the low country of 
Dembea, and were potters and tile-makers, but 
religious dissensions and long wars compelled 
them to hike refuge in the rugged defiles of 
Samcn, where they live under princes of their 
own, having Hebrew names. There are other 
purely pagan tribes in different provinces, such as 
the Gafats, the Gongas and the Gallas, who of 
late years have been growing in numbers and 
importance. The Abyssinians belong to the black 
races of men. The greater number are a finely- 
formed people, having countenances and features 
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resembling those of the Bedouins of Arabia. The 
inhabitants of the mountains of Samcn, those in 
the plains around Lake Tzana, as well as the 
Falasha, or Jews, the heathen Gafats, and the 
Agows, notwithstanding the differences in their 
speech, all belong to this physical class. The 
other—a very large division of the Abyssinian 
people—is identified in their appearance with the 
race which has been distinguished by the name of 
Ethiopian. This race is characterized bv a some¬ 
what flattened nose, thick lips, long and rather 
dull eyes, and by hair which is crisp, almost 
woolly, and thickly matted on the head. They 
seem to be a connecting link between the Arabian 
and the Negro races, and have much in common 
with the Nubians, Berberines and native Egyptians. 

For ages, the Abyssinians have been Christians, 
but with a strange mixture of the Judaism which 
had formerly prevailed in the country. The Ju- 



The Abyssinian Queen joukneyino to 


who resides at Gondar, and who receives his 
authority from the Coptic patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria. 

Christianity was early introduced into the 
country, but little was known of the people or 
their religion by Western nations till the fifteenth 
century. Under Portuguese influence an unsuc¬ 
cessful effort was made by the Jesuits to extend 
the sway of the Roman pontiff over the country. 
Bruce and Salt, the well-known British travelers, 
directed attention to Abyssinia, and, by means of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and a 
number of German missionaries, gospel truth 
was, to some extent, diffused in the country. 
Elementary books for schools, in the Amharic 
tongue, have been prepared; and when time has 
elapsed, so as to efface the feelings engendered by 
the late internal political dissensions and the war 
in which the ruler lost his life, it is to be ex- 
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daic system appears to have been more general in 
Tigr<5, where the Gheez, or old Ethiopic, a Semitic 
language, prevailed; and it is nearly certain that 
this tongue was derived from the opposite coast 
of Arabia, and that it had nothing Egyptian or 
Nubian in its character. As to doctrine, the creed 
of the Abyssinian Church is Monophysite or 
Eutychian, maintaining one nature in Christ, in 
opposition to the Nestorians. They practice the 
invocation of saints, prayer for the dead and the 
veneration of relics, but they disavow the tenet of 
transubstantiation. Then, again, with a Jewish 
leaning, they practice circumcision, but avowedly 
they follow it only as a custom, and not as a neces¬ 
sary rite. They have numerous monastic institu¬ 
tions under different rules. Their priests observe 
the Lord’s Supper every day, hut priests, monks, 
children and aged persons are the only frequent 
communicants. The priests may be married men, 
but, after ordination, priests may not marry. They 
are generally illiterate, and they seldom preach or 
attempt to instruct the people. Both the Jewish I 
and Christian Sabbaths are observed, and the I 
government of the Church vests in the patriarch, I 


pected that pure and undefiled religion may 
extend through this interesting land. 

ACC AD (ak'kad), “fortress,” “castle,” one of 
the four cities in the land of Shinar which were the be¬ 
ginning of Nimrod’s kingdom. Its position is quite 
uncertain. Jerome states that in his day the Jews 
believed thatNisibis (now Nisibin), in N. E. Meso¬ 
potamia, was Accad. Rawlinson holds that “Ak¬ 
kad” was the name of the “great primitive Ilam- 
ite race who inhabited Babylon from the earliest 
time.” He identifies the city with a town in Lower 
Babylon, called Kinzi-Accad in the inscription, the 
site of which is not yet determined. Taylor places 
Accad at Akkerkoof, about fifty miles N. W. of 
Babylon, where there is a remarkable mound of 
ruins called Nimrod’s Hill. This heap is of brick¬ 
work, and is like a tower or a pyramid. At the 
bottom it is about four hundred feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, and it rises one hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the plain. The layers of sun-burnt bricks 
in its structure can still be discerned. They are 
cemented together with bitumen, and divided into 
courses of twelve or twenty feet, by layers of reeds, 


in the usual Babylonish manner. It may be the 
remains of one of those structures erected on high 
places, and consecrated to the heavenly bodies, as 
they were common to all Babylonian towns. 

ACCARON. See Ekron. 

ACCHO (ak'ko), “sun-heated,” a seaport on 
the coast of Asher, about thirty miles south of 
Tyre. The Israelites never fully ruled over it. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was known by 
the name Ake, but as Ptolemais, the first of that 
name, improved and strengthened it, the place was 
called after him. Among Europeans it has been 
known as St. Jean d’Acre. It has no Old-Testa¬ 
ment history, and in the New it is only mentioned 
in Acts xxi. 7. Its European name arose from its 
possession by the Knights of St. John in the time 
of the Crusades, who held it for nearly a centurv, 
but in A. I). 1291 it was captured and held by 
the Mohammedans. The natives have always 
called it Akka, and Stanley points to this as an 
illustration of the tenacity with which a Semitic 
name outlives all foreign influences. The instant 
that the rule of the stranger was broken, the name 
Ptolemais fell off, and in the modern Acre the 
ancient Accho, derived from the sandy plain in 
which the city is built, reasserted its rights. The 
place is of some importance, though the harbor is 
shallow, but owing to the want of havens on the 
coast, Napoleon considered it the key to Palestine, 
and he made a vigorous but unsuccessful effort to 
capture it from Sir Sidney Smith. It has borne 
several sieges, and in 1840 it was bombarded by 
Admiral Stopford in the interest of the sultan. 

It contains about twelve thousand inhabitants, one- 
third of whom are Turks; but as Beyrout has risen 
into note as a shipping-port, Acre has greatly 
declined. 

ACCOMMODATION. This term is now 
mainly applied, in religious literature, to explain 
the occurrence in the New Testament of allusions 
to, or citations from, passages in the Old Tes¬ 
tament with which there is no real prophetical 
or historical connection. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and elsewhere, illustrations of this use 
may be found. Thus, to use the language of 
Clarke, “St. Matthew, who is ever fond of accom¬ 
modation, applied these words, Jer. xxxi lo-17, 
to the massacre of the children of Bethlehem; 
that is, they were suitable to that occasion, and 
therefore he applied them, but they are not a pre¬ 
diction of that event.” Horne, in his well-known 
Introduction, has collected more than seventy 
similar passages. The word is also used to desig¬ 
nate a latitudinarian theory originally propounded 
by the Gnostics, to the effect that Christ’s doctrine 
could not be fully discovered in the Scriptures, 
only because he condescended to the low stage of 
culture then existing. Here, evidently, two things 
are confounded, condescending to ignorance and 
condescending to error. He recognized the former, 
and taught in parable with plainness and simplicity; 
but to assert that he inculcated error on ignorant 
minds is merely blasphemy. 

ACCOS, the father of John and grandfather 
of the Eupolemus who was one of the ambas¬ 
sadors of Judas Maccabeus to Rome, 1 Macc. 
viii. 17. 

ACCOZ, one of the priests who returned from 
the captivity, having lost their pedigree, 1 Esd. v. 

38; probably the same with Koz, Ezra ii. 61. 
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ACCUBATION, the posture of reclining on 
couches at table, which prevailed among the Jews, 
Greeks and Romans. The dinner-couch stood in 
the middle of the room, and formed three sides of 
a square, thus surrounding the table and allowing 
the servants to attend by entering the hollow 
square. Among the Romans the usual number of 
guests on each couch was three, making nine on 
the three couches—equal to the number of the 
Muses. The Greeks went beyond this number, but 
the Jews had no particular fancy in the matter, 
and we know that at our Lord’s Last Supper 
thirteen persons were present. As each guest 
leaned, during the greater part of the entertain¬ 
ment, on his left elbow, so as to leave the right 
arm at liberty, and as two or more lay on the 
same couch, the head of one man was near the 
breast of the man who lay behind him, and he 
was, therefore, said to “lie in the bosom” of the 
other. This phrase was in use among the Jews, 
Luke xvi. 22, 23; John i. 18; xiii. 23, and occurs 
. in such a manner as to show that to lie next below 
• or “ in the bosom ” of the master of the feast was 
considered the most favored place. So it was “ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved” who “reclined upon 
his breast” at the Last Supper. Lightfoot and 
others suppose that as, on that occasion, John lay 
next below Christ, so Peter, who was also highly 
favored, lay next above him. This conclusion is 
founded chiefly on the fact of Peter beckoning to 
John that he should ask Jesus who was the traitor. 
But this seems rather to prove the contrary, that 
Peter was not himself near enough to speak to 
Jesus. If he had been there, Christ must have 
lain near his bosom, and he would have been in the 
best position for whispering to his Master, and in 
the worst for beckoning to John. The circumstance 
that Christ was able to reach the sop to Judas when 
lie had dipped it seems to us rather to intimate 
that he was the one who filled that place. 


it implies that it previously existed in Phoenicia, 
in the neighborhood of the Jews. Thus, that in 
the time of Christ the custom had been lately 
adopted from the Romans is the last of various 
probabilities. 

ACCURSED. See Anathema. 

ACCUSER. See Judicature. 


greedy graue, and great enough to deuourc the 
dead of a whole nation. For they say (and I 
believe it) that the earth thereof, within the 
space of eight and forty lioures, will consume the 
flesh that is laid thereon.” He then relates the 
story that the empress referred to caused two hun¬ 
dred and seventy ship-loads of this mould to be 
taken to Rome, to form the soil of Campo Suncto. 
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Aceldama, or the “Field of Blood.” 
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Dining Couches, Pompeii.—S eo Accudation. 

It is utterly improbable that the Jews derived 
this custom from the Romans, as is constantly 
alleged. They certainly knew it as existing among 
the Persians long before it had been adopted by the 
Romans themselves, Estli. i. 6; vii. 8; and the pre¬ 
sumption is that they adopted it while subject to 
that people. The Greeks, also, had the usage— 
from the Persians—before the Romans, and with 
the Greeks of Syria the Jews had very much 
intercourse. Besides, the Romans adopted the 
custom from the Carthaginians, and that they had 


ACELDAMA i ak-el'da-ma), “ field of blood,” 
the field purchased with the money for which Judas 
betrayed Christ, and which was appropriated as a 
place of burial for strangers, Matt, xxvii. 8; Acts 
i. 19. There is an apparent discrepancy between 
the statement of Matthew and that of Peter in the 
Acts. According to the former, what had been 
called the Potters’ Field was purchased by the 
chief priests with the money which Judas had 
cast down in the Temple, and from this it came 
to be called the field of blood; whereas, Peter, 
as reported by Luke, seems to intimate that Judas 
bought the field himself with the reward of his 
iniquity, and that it was called the field 
of blood from the manner of his own 
death. It is possible, however, that 
Peter, speaking rhetorically, may at¬ 
tribute to Judas himself a purchase 
which was really made by others with 
the money he had received as the 
reward of his iniquity; and as respects 
the naminrj of the locality, Peter’s state¬ 
ment may be understood to mean that 
from the notoriety the whole affair, in¬ 
cluding both the purchase with the 
price of blood and Judas’ own bloody 
death, had acquired, it was called the 
field of blood. The field now shown 
as Aceldama lies on the slope of the 
hills beyond the valley of Hinnom, 
south of Mount Zion. This is obviously 
the spot which Jerome points out, and 
which has since been mentioned by 
almost every one who has described 
Jerusalem. Sandys thus writes of it: 
“ On the south side of this valley, neere 
where it meeteth with the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, mounted a good height on the side of 
the mountain, is Aceldama, or the field of blood, pur¬ 
chased with the restored reward of treason, for a 
buriall-place for strangers, in the midst whereof a 
large square roomc was made by the mother of Con¬ 
stantine; the south side, walled with the naturall 
rockc; flat at the top, and cquall with the vpper 
level; out of which ariseth certaine little cuftoloes, 
open in the midst to let doune the dead bodies. 
Thorow these we might see thebottome, all couered 
with bones, and certaine corses but newly let doune, 




The plot of ground, originally bought “to bury 
strangers in,” seems to have been early set apart 
by the Latins, as well as by the Crusaders, as a 
place of burial for pilgrims. The charnel-house 
is mentioned by Sir John Mnndeville, in the 
fourteenth century, as belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers. Sandys shows that, early in the 
seventeenth century, it was in the possession of 
the Armenians. Eugene Rodgers states that they 
bought it for the burial of their own pilgrims, and 
ascribes the erection of the charnel-house to them. 
They still possessed it in the time of the Maundrell, 
or rather rented it, at a sequin a day, from the 
Turks. Corpses were still deposited there; and the 
traveler observes that they were in various stages 
of decay, from which he conjectures that the earth 
did not make that quick despatch with the bodies 
committed to it which had been reported. “The 
earth hereabouts,” he observes, “is of a chalky 
substance; the plot of ground was not above thirty 
yards long by fifteen wide; and a moiety of it was 
occupied by the charnel-liouse, which was twelve 
yards high.” Richardson affirms that bodies were 
thrown in as late as 1818; but Dr. Robinson alleges 
that it has the appearance of having been for a much 
longer time abandoned. “The field is not now 
marked by any boundary to distinguish it from the 
rest of the hillside; and the former charnel-house, 
now a ruin, is all that remains to point out the site.” 

ACHAIA (a-ka'ya), a district of Greece, in 
the north-west part of the Peloponnesus, including 
the city and isthmus of Corinth. The Romans 
divided Greece into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia, the former comprehending Macedonia 
proper, Hlyricum, Epirus and Thessaly, while the 
latter embraced all that south of these. In the 
New Testament the word is always used in this 
latter sense. At first Achaia was a senator¬ 
ial province, governed by proconsuls. Tiberius 
united the provinces under a procurator, but 
Claudius restored them to-the j>roconsular form of 
government again. Ilcncc the minute correct¬ 
ness of St. Luke in giving the title of proconsul— 
i. c., “ deputy ”—to Gallio, in the time of Claudius, 
Acts xviii. 12. 

ACHAICUS (a-ka'e-kus), a follower of the 
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Apostle Paul. He, with Fortunatus, was probably 
of the family of Stephanas, along with whom they 
are mentioned, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

ACHAN (a'kan), the son of Carmi, of the 
tribe of Judali, who purloined a costly Babylonish 
garment, an ingot of gold, and two hundred shekels 
of silver, from among the spoils of Jericho, against 
the express injunction of God, who had accursed, 
devoted to utter destruction, the city and all that it 
contained, Josh. vi. 17. On being taken by lot, he 
was condemned to be stoned to death. The whole 
history is recorded, Josh, vii., and is a perpetual 
warning against the spirit of covetousness. It 
would appear that Achan’s family were also stoned, 
for they were led out with him and all his property, 


for his learning in the history and antiquarian 
literature of the middle ages, a subject to which he 
devoted the labors of a most industrious life. He 
went in 1637 to the Abbey of St. Germain de Pr&s, 
near Paris, where he continued till his death. 

ACHIM (a'kim), the son of Sadoc in the 
genealogy of our Lord, and the fifth in succession 
from Joseph, Matt. i. 14. 

ACHISH (a'kish), the Philistine king of Gath, 
with whom David twice sought refuge when he 
fled from Saul, 1 Sam. xxi. 10-15; xxvii. 1-3. 
The first time David was in imminent danger, for 
he was recognized and spoken of by the officers 
of the court as one whose glory had been won at 


tural name of Ecbatana, the metropolis of Media. 
It occurs only once, Ezra vi. 2, where we are told 
that the decree of Cyrus, respecting the restoration 
of the Jews, which had been lost, was found “at 
Achmetha,” in the palace that is in the province 
of the Medes. In the Apocrypha and Josephus, 
Ecbatana is the name used. That it was a strongly- 
fortified place is evident from many notices in 
ancient history, such as that after his defeat at 
Arbela, Darius fled thither, as to a place of com¬ 
parative safety, and that Alexander transported 
thither the plunder he had captured at Babylon, 
Susa, and elsewhere. The building of the walls 
of the city, which probably formed the most im¬ 
portant part of the fortifications, is ascribed at the 



Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

From tlio flno Painting of William Linton. This Temple was the largest in Athens; its erection was commenced B. C. 530 and completed A. D. 145. Sco Athens. 


And all Israel stoned him with stones, and burned 
them with fire after they had stoned them with 
stones.” Some of the critics have made efforts to 
confine the stoning to Achan, and the burning to 
his goods, but not without violence to the text. 
It is probable, therefore, that his family were privy 
to the theft, seeing lie hid the accursed things 
which he had stolen in the earth in his tent. By 
concealment they, therefore, became partakers of 
his crime, and so the sentence was justified. 

ACHAR. See Achan. 

ACHBAR. See Mouse. 

ACHBOR (ak'bor), a “ mouse, or weasel.” 1. 
An Idumean prince, father of Baalhanan, Gen. 
xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. i. 49. 2. A courtier of 
Josiah, 2 Ki. xxii. 12, 14, called Abdon, probablv 
by a clerical error in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20; and, 
doubtless, the same as the person mentioned, Jer. 
xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12. 

ACHERY, JEAN LUC D’, born 1G09, died 
1685. A French Benedictine monk, distinguished I 


the cost of the Philistines. This talk filled David 
with such alarm that he feigned himself mad when 
introduced to the notice of Achish, who, seeing 
him “scrabbling upon the doors of the gate, and 
letting his spittle fall down upon his beard,” 
rebuked his people sharply for bringing him to 
his presence, asking, “ Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this fellow to play the mad¬ 
man in my presence? Shall this fellow come into 
my house?” After this, David lost no time in 
quitting the territories of Gath. About four years 
after, when the character and position of David 
became better known, and when he was at the 
head of not less than six hundred resolute ad¬ 
herents, he again repaired with his troops to King 
Achish, who received him in a truly royal spirit, 
and treated him with a generous confidence, of 
which David took more advantage than was 
I creditable to him. 

ACHLAMAH. See Amethyst. 
ACHMETHA (ak'ine-tha), the ancient Scrip¬ 


beginning of the Apocryphal Book of Judith to 
Arphaxad, but who he was is quite uncertain. 
Herodotus makes Dejoces the chief founder of the 
city, and represents it as having been surrounded 
with seven walls, each inner one rising with its 
battlements above the outer one immediately 
before it. By many, this is held to be fabulous, 
and it does not agree with the account of Polybius, 
who says that the city had no walls around it, and 
that it had a citadel of enormous strength. 
Nothing, however, depends on these details lor 
the illustration of Scripture. 

The common tradition identifies the modern 
Hamadan, which stands on the slopes of the 
Elwand, the ancient Orontes, with the ancient 
Ecbatana. It is on a fine elevated position, and 
is said to have been the chief summer residence 
of the Persian kings from the days of Darius to 
those of Gengis Khan. It is still an important 
town, and the seat of one of the governments into 
which the Persian kingdom is divided. Ancient 
remains, and even ruins, of more modern build- 
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ings indicate an importance that it does not now 
possess; but the transit trade of Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia still crowds its bazaars. Leather is a 
staple article. Many Jews, who claim to be the 
descendants of those who remained in Media after 
the captivity, reside in Hamadan, and many of 
them are wealthy. In the midst of the city there 
is a tomb in their charge, which is said to be that 
of Mordecai and Esther. It is a plain structure 
of brick, about twenty feet high, cylindrical in 
form, with a dome. Over the spot where the dead 
are supposed to lie, are inscriptions in Hebrew, 
with flowers carved around them. There is an¬ 
other inscription on the wall, which, as translated 
by Sir Gore Ouseley, describes the tomb as having 
been built over the graves of Mordecai and Esther 
by two devout Jews of Caslian, A. M. 4474. The 
original structure is said to have been destroyed 
when Hamadan was sacked by Timour. As Ham¬ 
adan was a royal residence, there is probable evi¬ 
dence of the fact that Mordecai and Esther were 
really buried here, and the Jews, who are still in 
charge of the tomb, have faith in the historical 
tradition. 

ACHOR (a'kor), a valley between Jericho 
and Ai, which received this name (signifying 
trouble) from the trouble brought upon the Israel¬ 
ites by the sin of Achan, Josh. vii. 24. See 
Aciian. It lay on the northern boundary of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 7, and, therefore, cannot have 
been, as Jerome makes it, to the north of 
Jericho. 

ACHSAH (ak'sa), an “anklet,” the daughter 
of Caleb, whose hand her father offered in mar¬ 
riage to him who should lead the attack on the 
city of Debir and take it. The prize was won by 
his nephew, Othniel; and, as the bride was con¬ 
ducted with the usual ceremony to her future 
home, she alighted from her ass, and sued her 
father for an addition of springs of water to her 
dower in lands, and Caleb, in accordance with her 
wish, bestowed upon her the upper and the nether 
springs, Josh. xv. 16-19; Jud. i. 9-15, 

ACHSHAPH (ak'shaf), a royal city of the 
Canaanites, Josh. xi. 1, has been supposed by many 
to be the same as Aciizib, both being in the tribe 
of Asher. But a careful consideration of Josh, 
xix. 25, 29, will make it probable that the places 
are different. There is more reason in the conjec¬ 
ture that Achshaph was another name for Accho, 
or Acre, seeing that Accho otherwise does not 
occur in the list of towns in the lot of Asher, 
although it is certain, from Jud. i. 31, that Accho 
was in the portion of that tribe. 

ACHSHUB. See Adder. 

ACHU. See Flag. 

ACHZIB (ak'zib). There were two places of 
this name. 1 . Aciizib in the tribe of Asher nom¬ 
inally, but almost always in the possession of the 
Phoenicians, being, indeed, one of the places from 
which the Israelites were unable to expel the 
former inhabitants, Jud. i. 31. It is upon the 
Mediterranean coast, about ten miles north of 
Acre. It stands on an ascent close by the seaside, 
and is described as a small place, with a few palm 
trees rising above the dwellings. 2. Aciizib in 
the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 44; Mic. i. 14, of 
which there is no historical mention, but, from its 
place in the catalogue, it appears to have been in 


the middle part of the western border-land of the 
tribe, toward the Philistines. 

ACRA (ak'ra), a Greek word, signifying a 
citadel. Hence, the name of Acra was acquired 
by the eminence north of the temple, on which 
a citadel was built, by Antiochus Epiphanes, to 
command the holy place. It thus became in fact 
the Acropolis of Jerusalem. Josephus describes 
this eminence as semicircular, and reports that 
when Simon Maccabaeus had succeeded in expel¬ 
ling the Syrian garrison, he not only demolished 
the citadel, but caused the hill itself to be leveled, 
that no neighboring site might henceforth be 


name from the Munich Akrabbim, or Steep of the 
Scorpions, mentioned in Num. xxxiv. 4, and Josh, 
xv. 3, as the southern extremity of the tribe of 
Judah. See Akrabbim. 

ACOLUTH (akVlooth), ANDREAS, born 
Bernstadt, 1654, died Breslau, 1704. One of the 
greatest linguists of his age, reading and speaking 
Hebrew and all the principal Oriental and Euro¬ 
pean languages. In 1683 he was appointed 
preacher at Breslau, and soon after professor of 
Hebrew in the Elizabethan Gymnasium. His 
works are still of great value to the students of 
Oriental literature. 



Achan concealing the Stolen Treasures.—Soo Achan. 


higher .than, or so high as, that on which the 
tjmple stood. The people had suffered so much 
from the garrison, that they willingly labored day 
and night, for three years, in this great work. At 
a later period, the palace of Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, stood on the site, which still retained 
the name of Acra, as did also, probably, the coun¬ 
cil-house and the repository of the archives. 

ACRABATTINE (ak-ra-bat / teen). 1. A dis¬ 
trict of Judiea, between Shechem and Jericho. It 
was about twelve miles in length. It is not 
mentioned in Scripture, but it occurs in Josephus. 
2. Another district in that portion of Judaea which 
lies toward the south end of the Dead Sea, occu¬ 
pied by the Edomites during the captivity, and 
afterward known as Idumaea. It is mentioned in 
1 Macc. v. 3. It is assumed to have taken its 


ACONZ (ak'ongz), STEPHEN,born Giirgevo, 
1740, died Venice, 1824. A celebrated Armenian 
scholar. In 1800 he was elected abbot of St. 
Lazaro at Venice, where he continued till his 
death, occupied in promoting Armenian literature, 
for which that convent became so celebrated. He 
founded colleges in Constantinople, Astracan, and 
the Crimea, and was highly esteemed by Pius VII., 
who made him archbishop of Siunia, in Armenia. 

ACRE of land, as used in Scripture, is smaller 
in size than an American acre. It is properly a 
yoke, or such a quantity as a yoke of oxen might 
plough in a day, perhaps two-tliirds of an imperial, 
or English, or American acre. See Accho. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the name 

commonly used to designate the fifth book in the 
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New Testament Scriptures. It bore this title at a 
very early date, though sometimes the epithet holy 
was prefixed to apostles, and sometimes, also, it was 
reckoned among the gospels, and called the Gospel 


of the Holy Ghost, or the Gospel of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. The common designation has, however, been 
the one which is still in use, and the early and all 
but unanimous tradition of the church recognizes 
Luke as its author. This tradition is supported 
by various grounds of an internal kind. 1. In 
the preface, it purports to have been written by 
the author of the third Gospel, and for the benefit 
of Theophilus, the person to whom that Gospel is 
addressed. Now, the voice of all antiquity assigns 
that gospel to Luke. 2. There is such an identity 
of style in this book and in the Gospel as would 
unquestionably indicate the same author; the 
dialect, like that of the Gospel, is less Hebraistic 
than that of the other evangelists, and it contains 
a considerable number of words and phrases which 
are seldom, and some of them never, found in any 
book of the New Testament, except in the Gospel 
of Luke. Davidson, in his introduction, has 
pointed out as many as seventy such words. 3. 
From chapter xvi. 10 and onward, the writer in¬ 
cludes himself in the party of Paul, and records 
the occurrences of which he was an eye-witness, 
xx. 5; xxi. 1; xxvii; xxviii. No other person 
was on such a footing of intimacy and compan¬ 
ionship with St. Paul but the evangelist Luke. 
Timothy is mentioned in xx. 4, 5, as “going 
before, tarried for us at Troas,” and therefore the 
historian could not be Timothy. Silas must also 
be set aside, for he is spoken of in the third per¬ 
son, and the writer very obviously would never 
have described himself, xv. 22, as a “chief man 
among the brethren.” It is true that Luke is not 
mentioned by name in the history, but we know, 
from the allusions in the Epistles of Paul, that he 
was a bosom friend and companion of the apostle, 
that he was one of his fellow-laborers, “the 
beloved physician,” Philcm. 24; Col. iv. 14, and 
that in loving faithfulness he clung to him to the 
last, when so many forsook him. - Not only, then, 
had Luke gone with Paul into Italy, but he main¬ 
tained with him, while there, a close and endearing 
intimacy, so that all the incidental notices concern¬ 
ing him and the relation which he held to the 
apostle unite with the tradition in pointing him 
out as the only person, so far as we can know, who 
could have written such a history as we have in 
this book of the life and labors of St. Paul. It 
is true that in primitive times certain heretics 
rejected this book, such as the Ebionites, the 
Marcionites, the Severians, and the Manicheans, 
but their objections were of a doctrinal and dog¬ 


matic character, and not of a historical nature. 
They did not cast it aside because it was not his¬ 
torically true; but just as, in modern times, certain 
freethinkers reject portions of Revelation because 
they do not admit the teaching 
which condemns their own pe¬ 
culiar views, so these heretics 
put aside this book, although 
they never questioned its gen¬ 
uineness. 

Certain critics have regarded 
the Gospel by Luke and the 
Acts as having originally form¬ 
ed only one book, but there ap¬ 
pears to be no authority for this 
view, and it certainly does not 
harmonize with the statement 
of Luke as to the relation of 
these two writings toward each 
other. The expression, the 
former, and, therefore, the other 
the latter, treatise would be in¬ 
appropriate if by these terms 
he had meant two parts of one united book. When 
the fact is recognized—that Luke was a companion 
of Paul in his travels, that he was a witness of most 
of the events which he records, that he was in 
intimate fellowship with the other disciples, and 
from them must have learned all that they had 
done and all that they knew of the primitive 
laborers in the apostolic field, that he was an 
educated, painstaking, inquiring man, and, under 
the direction of God, had, as he tells us, obtained 
“a perfect understanding .... from those who 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,” 
Luke i. 2, 3—there is no difficulty in perceiving 
that he had abundant sources whence he could 
derive authentic materials for this history. 

If we consider the great design lie had in writing 
this sequel to his Gospel, it will appear that he 
must have entered on the work with a most rev¬ 
erential regard for the truthfulness of the incidents 
which he was about to record. A partial and 
superficial view of the book has often been taken 
of it, and the name by which it is usually known, 

“ Acts of the Apostles,” has served to perpetuate 
the tendency so to view it, as if it were merely a 



record of the lives and labors of the apostles of 
our Lord after his ascension. Those who take up 
the book expecting to find it such a record are 
often struck With its apparently defective cha¬ 
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racter. Peter stands out very prominently at the 
beginning only to disappear and give place to 
Paul, while, as to the other apostles, there is a 
very remarkable silence. The sacred historian, 
however, connects his Gospel and his historical 
narrative in the most intimate manner: “The 
former treatise have l made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach.” Thus 
it was only the beyinniny of his mediatorial work 
that had been recorded in the Gospel, and now lie 
proceeds to exhibit his continued agency, and the 
results which he effected in establishing his king¬ 
dom among men. Hitherto, the birth, the life on 
earth, the death, and resurrection of Jesus had 
only been recorded, but now that he has ascended, 
lie is still continuing to work, although he has 
entered within the veil. From the upper sanc¬ 
tuary he is still pouring out his Spirit on the souls 
of men, extending and consolidating that kingdom 
which it was his mission to establish in the world. 
Thus Jesus is the risen and ascended King of 
Zion, while apostles are but his servants and rep¬ 
resentatives. lie appoints the twelfth witness 
after Judas has gone to his place; he sends down 
the Iloly Spirit with power; he works miracles 
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still, by the hands of his servants Peter and Paul; 
he sends Peter to open the door of faith to the 
Gentiles, and leads Philip to the chariot of the 
Ethiopian; he arrests the persecutor, and sends 
him with love unquenchable, and zeal indomit¬ 
able, as the most earnest, eloquent, self-sacrificing, 
and successful of all the heralds of salvation. It 
is true we have in the book an enumeration of 
incidents which occurred at the beginning of the 
Christian Church in connection with the ministry 
of Peter and Paul, but in all these, and in all the 
facts and occurrences in this record, the great, all- 
pervading idea is the presence of the Lord Jesus 
himself, shedding forth the powers of his risen 
life, and giving shape and form to his spiritual 
kingdom. If this idea be rightly apprehended, it 
will present the book in its proper aspect; it will 
bind the history to the Gospel by a consistent con¬ 
nection, and unite in one connected whole the 
apparently separated, and somewhat isolated, occa¬ 
sional notices it contains. So, also, it will not 
appear accidental that the narrative should end 
with Paul’s work at Rome. The apostles were 
commanded to preach the gospel in all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem, and accordingly they laid 
the foundation of the Church in that city, and 
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thence, expanding the work, as the Lord opened 
the door, at length in Rome, the capital of the 
world’s civilization and the common centre of all 
people and tongues, the Word of Life was pro¬ 
claimed by Paul; and so the kingdoms of the 
earth were thus taken into possession. Now, at a 
definite period, when the work of evangelizing 
had made way, and in Europe and Asia the foun¬ 
dation had been laid among Jews and Gentiles, 
the sacred historian brings his work to a close. 

Turning from the general design of the book to 
the order of its different parts, many difficulties 
present themselves, and in their solution it is only 
an approximation that can be obtained. Taking 


The thirty-three years over which the history 
stretches may obviously be divided into three 
great divisions, as Paley and others have with 
great propriety suggested. The first period em¬ 
braces the strictly Jewish age of the Christian 
Church, during which time the preaching of the 
gospel was confined to the Jews, and all the con¬ 
verts were from that people. This stage reached 
to the death of Stephen, vii., and occupied the first 
six or seven years of the Church’s history. The 
second began with the persecution which followed 
on his death, and which drove the disciples through 
Samaria and Galilee to Antioch, Cyprus and Phe- 
nice. These wanderers went forth and “preached 


the ritualism of Judaism into the fold of Christ. 
Now, by the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Gen¬ 
tiles, and the calling of an apostle whose mission 
was especially to be to the heathen of all lands, the 
blindness of the apostles was removed, their ritual¬ 
istic bonds were rent asunder, and the Church 
entered on her career of expansive development 
and world-wide diffusion. Excepting some inci¬ 
dents at Jerusalem which grew out of this event, 
and a few other contemporaneous occurrences, the 
remainder of the book is taken up with the pro¬ 
gress of this last phase of things, as connected with 
the life-labors of him who stood forth as the promi¬ 
nent and successful agent in its accomplishment. 



the common era of our Lord’s birth as three or 
four years later than it should have been, the 
history reaches from A. D. 30 to A. I). G3. The 
martyrdom of Stephen occurred in 36 or 37. The 
council at Jerusalem to settle the question of cir¬ 
cumcision took place about 50, but before this 
time Paul’s first missionary tour had been made; 
shortly thereafter he entered on his second journey. 
Felix was superseded by Festus in the year 60, at 
which time, and for two years previous, Paul had 
been in bonds. Next year he arrived at Rome, 
having encountered the perils of shipwreck, and 
in the capital lie preached for upward of two 
years, enjoying a degree of liberty. Thus the 
sacred writer concludes his narrative about the 
year 63, and no doubt but that about the same 
time it was given to the Church and to the world. 


Remains of the Temple of Venus, Rome. 


the AVord,” with great success, but still they aimed 
at the conversion of the Jews only, xi. 19. It is 
true, some Samaritans were gathered in, but still 
they were viewed as of Jewish lineage; they prac¬ 
ticed circumcision, and so they were held as coming 
within the voice of the gospel call. Now there 
were churches in Samaria, Antioch, Galilee, and 
other distant places, ix. 31; xi. 20, 21. The third 
era dates from the conversion of Paul and the 
admission of the family of Cornelius, the door 
being thus opened to the Gentiles, who were 
admitted on the platform of a spiritual Christian¬ 
ity, without being called on to pass through the 
Jewish yoke. The Lord had made his will clear 
to the apostles, that the gospel was to be carried to 
all nations; but hitherto the idea prevailed that 
the Church was to be entered by a passage through 


Apart from the value of the book as has been 
here set forth, it possesses an interest of supreme 
value, inasmuch as it contains materials which, 
taken in connection with details in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, afford the most powerful evidence for 
establishing the authenticity and genuineness of 
the New Testament Scriptures. By a minute 
analysis of certain facts which are incidentally 
stated in the history, and a comparison of these 
with references of an undesigned character which 
occur in the epistles, an irrefragable argument has 
been formed for the verity of both. To Paley 
belongs the high honor of having exhibited thfe 
proof in a manner so convincing and so exhaustive 
that little, if anything, in the way of support can 
be required. His ITorcr. Paulines will, therefore, 
remain a monument of wonderful sagacity, clear 
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discrimination and solid judgment, and it is valu¬ 
able for the light which it casts alike on the history 
and the epistles. 

Whilst the credibility of the events recorded by 
Luke is fully authenticated by both internal and 
external evidence, considerable difficulty, as has 
been hinted, attaches to the chronology of these 
events. In confined limits, it is impossible to go 
into all the details of conflicting views and theories, 
and, therefore, the only practicable course that re¬ 
mains is to give a tabular view of the dates affixed 
to these events by the most eminent writers who 
have examined these subjects: 


ACTS OF PILATE. According to Roman 
law, it was imperative on governors of provinces to 
send to the emperor faithful accounts of the events 
in their jurisdictions. These accounts were pre¬ 
served as the acts of their respective governments. 
Referring to this custom, Eusebius says, “Our 
Saviour’s resurrection being much talked of 
throughout Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor 
of it, as likewise of his miracles, of which he had 
heard, and that, being raised up after he had been 
put to death, he was already believed by many to 
be a god.” Tertullian, in the fifth chapter of his 
Apology, says that these acts were rejected by the 


ADALBERON, called also Ascelin, or 
Azelin, a celebrated French prelate of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; one of the most learned 
men of his age. He was made bishop of Laon in 
977. He has left several works. 

ADALBERT (ad'al-bcrt), written also Adal- 
bertus, Aldebert, and Aldebertus, a well- 
known, and, at one time, exceedingly popular, 
French bishop, who professed to work miracles 
and to possess all knowledge. About A. D. 775, 
he was deposed from his ecclesiastical functions on 
the charge of heresy, and imprisoned. 


Leading Events in the Book of Acts. 

Usher. 

Pearson. 
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o 

a 

tb 

= 

Huentein. 

a 

Creswell. 1 

Anger. 

The Ascension of Christ. 

33 

33 

33 

31 

33 

30 

31 

Tlie Stoning of Stephen. 

31 

31 



36 

37 

37 

TIio Conversion of Paul.. 

36 

36 

37? 

35 

36-38 

37 

38 

Paul’s first journoy to Jerusalem, ix. 20. 

38 

38 


38 

39 

41 

41 

James’ martyrdom, Ac..... 

44 

41 

44 

44 

44 

43 

43 

Paul’s second journey to Jerusalem, xi. 30. 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

43 

41 

Paul’s first missionary tour. 

45-4 G 

44-47 

_ 

41 


44 

44 

Paul’s third journey to Jerusalem, xv. 

63 

49 

_ 

52 

49? 

4S 

48 

Paul arrives at Corinth. 

£4 

£2 

54? 

53 

51 

£0 

62 

Paul’s fourth journey to Jerusalem, xviii. 22. 

5G 

54 


55 

54 

52 

£4 < 

Paul’s abode at Ephesus. 

56-53 

51-57 

_ 

56-5S 


53-55 

55-59 i 

Paul’s fifth journey to Jerusalem, xxl. 17 . 

53 

58 

GO 

59 

60 

59 

58 , 

Paul arrives in Rome.| 

63 

01 

G3 

G2 

63 

59 
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These dates can only be regarded as approxi¬ 
mations, and their diversity shows the uncertainty 
of the whole matter. Mr. Creswell and Mr. Anger 
agree on many points, and, upon the whole, the 
earlier date which they and others assign to the 
ascension of Christ seems worthy of adoption ; but, 
on the other hand, the interval which they assign 
to the events from that event to the martyrdom of 
Stephen is certainly too great. So, also, they seem 
to forget that Paul’s flight from Damascus took 
place under the rule of Aretas, which cannot be 
extended beyond 38, and, therefore, they err in 
setting down his first journey to Jerusalem in 41. 
The following may be taken as the true order of 
the events in the early Christian life of the apostle. 
He speaks of himself, Gal. ii. 1, as going up to 
Jerusalem about fourteen years after his conver¬ 
sion. Now, this visit could not be the one referred 
to in Acts xv., for we cannot conceive that Peter 
would have acted as Paul describes in Gal. ii. 11, 
after the events described in Acts. xv. This visit 
must have been earlier than the one mentioned in 
xv., and no doubt was the visit referred to in xi. 
30. As this was at the time of the famine, its date 
is fixed to the year 45, or thereabouts; and if 14 
be taken from this number, we have 31 as the date 
of his conversion, and 34 as the time of his first 
visit to Jerusalem. If this arrangement be not 
accepted, then the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in 
Gal. ii. 1 must be interleaved between the com¬ 
mencement of his first missionary tour and the 
time of holding the church council, and this 
would increase his visits to six instead of five, 
which will not be sustained by the facts of his 
history. As to the place at which it was written, 
the probability points to Rome, but this is by no 
means certain. Evidently no great change had 
taken place in Paul’s affairs after his arrival in 
the capital. A period of ease and quiet was now 
permitted to him. He had Luke for his associate, 
and all the attendant circumstances, therefore, 
point to this period as the time and to Rome as 
the place in which this precious portion of God’s 
Word was prepared. 

ACTS, SPURIOUS OR APOCRY¬ 
PHAL. See Apocrypha. 

ACTS OF CHRIST. See Apocrypha. 


senate, when forwarded by Tiberius, because they 
were not addressed to that body. It was customary 
with the primitive Christians, in their discussions 
with their heathen adversaries, to appeal to these 
acts of Pilate as being well known. Thus Justin 
Martyr, in his first Apology, which was presented 
to the emperor Antoninus Pius and to the senate 
about the year 140, alluded to the crucifixion of 
Christ, and added, “And that these things were so 
done you may know from the acts made in the 
time of Pontius Pilate,” and he repeats the same 
words when he notices certain of the miracles of 
our Lord. Certain heretics, knowing that these 
acts had been lost, forged spurious ones in imita¬ 
tion of them, but they, also, have shared the same 
fate. 

AD AD, the name of the chief deity of the 
Syrians. This deity deserves notice, because his 
name is probably an element in the names of the 
Syrian kings, Renhadad and Hadadezer. Some 
commentators have endeavored to find this name 
in Isa. lxvi. 17, but by a dangerous process of 
altering the text so as to suit the statement of 
Macrobius, or by adapting his interpretation to the 
reading of the Hebrew so as to make that extract 
bear testimony to a god Achad; but modern com¬ 
mentators very justly do not admit that the name 
of any god occurs in that passage. 

ADAD-RIMMON, properly IIadad-Rim- 
mon, “ a garden of pomegranates,” was a city in 
the valley of Jezreel, where the famous battle was 
fought between Josiah and Pharaoh Necho, 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 29; Zecli. xxii. 11. It was afterward called 
Maximianopolis, in honor of the Emperor Max¬ 
im ian. 

ADAH, “ornament, comeliness,” one of the 
wives of Lamecli, Gen. iv. 19; and also one of the 
wives of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 4. It would seem that 
the latter had originally been called Judith, Gen. 
xxvi. 34; but, in accordance with a common East¬ 
ern practice, a change of state may have led to a 
change of name. 

ADAIAH, the name of several persons men¬ 
tioned in 1 Chr. vi. 41; viii. 21; 2 Chr. xxiii. 1; 

2 Ki. xxii. 1; Neh. xi. 5; 1 Chr. ix. 12; Ezra x. 
29; x. 39. 


ADALBERT, of Prague, bishop of Bohemia, 
and afterward apostle of Prussia and Poland. 11 is 
parents were of great rank and eminent for their 
piety. They placed him under the archbishop of 
Magdeburg, who gave him his own name, the fam¬ 
ily appellation being Woytcch. After successful 


of severe trial, he was again obliged to flee. 
During a third visit to Rome, he obtained per¬ 
mission to go to Sclavonia and labor there for the 
conversion of the inhabitants. Under the pro¬ 
tection of a strong guard he went to Dantzic, 
where he baptized many people, and soon after¬ 
ward commenced a mission in Prussia. He was 
abused, and obliged to flee for his life. Event¬ 
ually he was seized for having unwittingly entered 
a field which was consecrated to a heathen god, 
slain, and his body was cut in pieces. His re¬ 
mains were afterward collected and deposited in 
the great church of Gnesen, and he has been 
ever since recognized as the patron saint of 
Prussia and Sclavonia. 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Bremen, was born 
in the commencement of the eleventh century, and 
died in 1072. He was raised to the dignity of 
archbishop by the Emperor Henry III., in 1043. 
Active, ambitious, and thoroughly devoted to the 
Church, he spent his life and wealth in its aggran¬ 
dizement. He was a man of refined taste, and in 
advance of his age and country. 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Mentz, to which 
dignity he was advanced by Henry V., emperor of 
Germany; yet, when Henry got into difficulties 
with the pope, and was excommunicated, Adalbert 
was among the first to turn against him, and be¬ 
came the implacable enemy of his patron. He 
died in 1137. 

ADALBERTUS. See Adalbert. 

ADAM, the name by which the first human 
being is called in Scripture. It first occurs in 
Gen. i. 26, “Let us make man (Adam) in our 
image;” and in i. 27 it is said, “God created the 
man (Adam) in his own image.” The source of 
his physical frame is mentioned in ii. 7, “The 
Lord God (Jehovah Elohim) formed the man 
(the Adam) of dust of the ground.” It is worthy 
of note that in the nineteen places in the second 
and third chapters where the term occurs, the 
usage of the article renders the meaning, the man, 
or the Adam , and frequently in the Old Testament 
it is used to signify man, in the general and collec¬ 
tive sense, as mankind, the human race. 

Man got his name, Adam, from the earth, Ada- 
mah, not because of its being his characteristic 
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dignity, but that God made, after liis own image, 
one whose bodily frame was taken from the earth. 
Like the angels, he was made in the divine image, 
but, unlike them, he was at the same time Adam ; 
and thus he stood connected with two worlds, the 
world of spirit and the world of matter, and so he 
was made the centre and the bond of all that had 
yet been made, the topstone of creation, and the 
motive principle of the world’s history. 

The account given in Scripture of Adam is clear 
and definite. It is there stated 
that he and his wife were cre¬ 
ated by God, after the earth 
had been prepared for their 
occupancy by certain succes¬ 
sive creative acts, which are 
called days. The duration of 
these days will come in for 
consideration elsewhere [see 
Creation] ; but the sacred 
narrative intimates distinctly 
that when the varied animal 
creation had been formed, and 
the earth in all its details had 
been rendered suitable as the 
abode of its future lord and 
master, man was created, and 
all things on and in the earth 
were subordinated to his use. 

Certain expounders of natural 
science, and the leaders of the 
various forms of atheism, re¬ 
ject this narrative. The lat¬ 
ter deny that any definite 
period can be assigned to the 
beginning of the human race, 
and hold that an endless suc¬ 
cession of generations may or 
must have followed each other, 
to which no beginning can be 
assigned, and that this course 
may have continued from eter¬ 
nity. This found favor among 
the heathen philosophers of 
antiquity, and there have been 
bold, unreasoning minds in 
modern times that have haz¬ 
arded similar assertions. This 
atheistic ground is evidently 
untenable. That an eternal 
succession of uncaused changes 
should take place, that a chain 
of endless links should be sus¬ 
pended on nothing, must appear to every solid¬ 
thinking mind to be absurd and contradictory. The 
voice of tradition, which in all ancient nations de¬ 
clared that man had only existed for a comparative¬ 
ly short period on the earth, has been receiving more 
and more conclusive attestations from the research 
and demonstrations of scientific inquirers. The 
more fully that all remains of human art and in¬ 
dustry in every land have been explored, and the 
more thoroughly the various languages and dialects 
of the ages have been studied and compared, the 
stronger does the evidence become for the original 
unity of the race, and for the fact that the origin 
of man on the earth cannot be, according to geo¬ 
logical measurement, of an exceedingly remote 
period. Even in the days when comparative 
philology had made but little progress, Sir 
William Jones was able to say, “It is no longer 
probable only, but absolutely certain, that the 
whole race of mankind proceeded from Iran (in 
Western Asia) as from a centre, whence they 
migrated at first in three great colonics, and that 


those three branches grew from a common stock, 
which had been miraculously preserved in a 
general convulsion and inundation of this globe.” 
The celebrated Bunsen, writing in our own day, says, 
“ The result of the most accurate linguistic inquiries 
shows that a regular, and not stray coincidence 
merely, has been proved to exist between three 
great families of language, spreading from the 
north of Europe to the tropic lands of Asia and 
Airica—a coincidence not in radical words only, 
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but even in the formative words and inflections 
which pervade their whole structure, and are in¬ 
terwoven, as it were, with every sentence pro¬ 
nounced in each of their branches.” He therefore 
says that “All the nations which, from the dawn 
of history to our day, have been the leaders of 
civilization in Asia, Europe and Africa, must con¬ 
sequently have had one beginning.” The same 
conclusion is reached by Dr. Donaldson, after 
patient and learned research into the affinities of 
language, and, as the result of all his discrimi¬ 
nating study, he affirms that “ investigation will 
fully confirm, what the great apostle proclaimed 
in the Areopagus, that God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth.” 

Natural science also comes in, not to weaken, 
but to sustain this conclusion. The most eminent 
naturalists, such as Cuvier, Blumenbach, and the 
profoundly-learned and painstaking Pritchard, 
have shown, beyond any reasonable doubt, the 
unity of the human race as a species, while the 


evidence of geology—that science which in its 
infancy was dreaded by some inconsiderate minds, 
who did not pause to consider that there can be no 
real contradiction between the teaching of God in 
his Works and in his Word—has established the 
fact, that while fossilized remains of inferior ani¬ 
mals are found in the different strata of the rocky 
crust of the earth, showing an early existence on 
the planet, there are no human petrifactions ex¬ 
cept those which are found in some recent and 
superficial formations, the for¬ 
mation of which may be ac¬ 
counted for, and thus the 
proof is evident that man is 
of a date too late to have his 
remains mingled with those 
of the extinct animal tribes. 
It is obvious, therefore, that 
the account given in Genesis 
that man was the latest of God’s 
creation on this earth is sus¬ 
tained by tradition, learning, 
and science/ as they all unite 
their multiplying contribu¬ 
tions to this end. There are 
two other theories which have 
obtained considerable publi¬ 
city of late, but, resting on no 
substantial or even plausible 
basis, they are not worthy of 
lengthened examination or re¬ 
futation. The first is, that 
man, as to his physical, intel¬ 
lectual and even moral nature, 
is but the latest and most per¬ 
fect form of the development 
which is observable in the or¬ 
ganized universe. Thus, in a 
graduated scale from the low¬ 
est marine form, it is held that 
man may have risen to a 
higher and to a still higher 
form, until at length, erect in 
posture, with a perfect phy¬ 
sical frame, an intelligent and 
moral nature, he has reached 
his present supremacy. Such 
wild and baseless fancies are 
not worth the name of the¬ 
ories, and they can find no 
support in any actual illustra¬ 
tion of the operations of the 
universe. Nowhere are fishes 
seen rising into mammals, and irrational mam¬ 
mals becoming approximate in intellect and moral 
feeling to man. Not in degree only but in kind 
do the intelligence and the moral nature of man 
raise him above every other kind of being in this 
universe, and the evidence of all history during 
the ages of the past establishes the fact that in¬ 
stead of there being such a law of progressive de¬ 
velopment in the different species of beings below 
man, they are actually stationary, and thus the ele¬ 
phant, the horse or the ape at present are as much 
an elephant, a horse, and an ape, and no more, in 
every element of their nature, than they were in 
the days of Solomon, of Moses, or of Noah. 
Neither in physical form nor in mental nature 
are beings seen half-way or any portion of their 
way on their upward journey from any grade 
below humanity to the rank and character of 
man. If such a law ever existed, what arrested 
its progress, and when? for it is not in operation 
now. But such speculations are unworthy of the 
examinations which they have received. 
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According to the other hypothesis, •which is also 
antagonistic to Scripture, it has been held that the 
race was not descended from one pair, but from 
different pairs created in different regions of the 
globe. The arguments which tradition, language, 
and all the evidence of the past afford, to establish 
the unity and common origin of man, are equally 
powerful to set aside this hypothesis. It should 
never be forgotten that science can produce no 
evidence whatever for separate creations of animals 
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From an Egyptian Sketch in tlio British Museum. 

of one and the same species. Geologic history is 
full of the beginnings and the ends of species, but, 
as has been most profoundly said by Miller {Testi¬ 
mony of the Rocks), “ it exhibits no genealogies of 
development,” to which he might have added, nor 
can science ever produce a proof that many indi¬ 
viduals of the same species were made at the same 
time or at different periods, or in one locality or in 
different regions. Fanciful speculation, by advert- 
ing to the varieties which climate and other causes 
have produced in the condition of different species, 
may assert that these are evidences of separate 
creations, but as assertion is not proof, and as 
these varieties can easily be accounted for, the sim¬ 
ple narrative of Scripture must be allowed to stand 
and be acknowledged as literally true. If the 
moral and spiritual condition of the race be taken 
into consideration, it would seem that headship, or 
a descent from an original pair, can alone account 
for the uniformity of man’s spiritual condition its 
evidenced among all races and in all ages; and thus 
it necessarily follows that a broad survey of man’s 
state, taken along with the history of his origin as 
set forth in the book of Genesis, will lead all un¬ 
prejudiced minds to the results that are borne out 
by the deductions of science and learning. 

Adam, when created, must have been formed in 
the full maturity of his powers, for the necessities 
of his existence demanded that he should have 
thus been made. Had he been left in a state of 
bodily weakness, unable by physical energy to meet 
the demands of nature or to provide for himself 
and his own offspring; had lie been defective in 
prudence and wisdom, so as that only by long-con¬ 
tinued’ training he could acquire the knowledge 
which experience gives, and had he been placed in 
a situation at the outset of his career unfavorable 
to the support and comfort of life, the condition of 
the first man would have been miserable, and his 
continued existence might have been imperiled. 
Hence it is evident, upon a little reflection, and the 
closest investigation confirms the conclusion, that 
the first human pair must have been created in a 
state equivalent to that which all subsequent human 


beings have had to reach by slow degrees, in 
growth, experience, observation, imitation, and the 
instruction of others: that is, a state of prime matu¬ 
rity, and with an infusion, or whatever we may 
call it, of knowledge and habits, both physical and 
intellectual, suitable to the place which man had 
to occupy in the system of creation, and adequate 
to his necessities in that place. Had it been 
otherwise, the new beings could not have preserved 
their animal existence, nor have held rational 
converse with each other, nor have paid to their 
Creator the homage of knowledge and love, adora¬ 
tion and obedience; and reason clearly tells us that 
the last was the noblest end of existence. Those 
whom unhappy prejudices lead to reject revelation 
must either admit this, or must resort to supposi¬ 
tions of palpable absurdity and impossibility. If 
they will not admit a direct action of Divine power 
in creation and adaptation to the designed mode 
of existence, they must admit something far beyond 
the miraculous, an infinite succession of finite 
beings, or a spontaneous production of order, or¬ 
ganization, and systematic action, from some unin¬ 
telligent origin. The Bible coincides with this 
dictate of honest reason, expressing these facts in 
simple and artless language, suited to the circum¬ 
stances of the men to whom revelation was first 
granted. Thus, in the Scripture narrative, man is 
described as the head of a creative series. In the 
first chapter of Genesis, the fact is stated with 
great clearness that in the image of his Creator, 
and with dominion over all around him, Adam 
was called into being and constituted the lord and 
masterof all that he saw. The explanation in the 
second chapter deals more especially with the or¬ 
ganic mechanism of the human body and the vital¬ 
ity with which it was endowed. The prominent 
point in the first chapter is not so much man’s re¬ 
lationship to the living creatures around him, as 
that he who was also a living creature stood in the 
image and likeness of God, and this it was which 


enabled him, as the representative of Deity, to hold 
his place as lord of all. His physical frame is 
said, Gen. iii. 19, to be “ dust from the ground,” and 
this would be a natural and easy expression to men 
in the early ages, before chemistry was known or 
minute philosophical distinctions were thought of, 
to convey, in a general form, the idea of earthy 
matter, the constituent substance of the ground on 
which we tread. To say, that of this the human 


and every other animal body was formed, is a posi¬ 
tion which would be at once the most easily appre¬ 
hensible to an uncultivated mind, and which yet 
is the most exactly true upon the highest philo¬ 
sophical grounds. We now know, from chemical 
analysis, that the animal body is composed, in the 
inscrutable manner called organization , of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, lime, iron, sulphur, 
and phosphorus. Now all these arc mineral sub¬ 
stances, which in their various combinations form 
a very large part of the solid ground. Thus the 
most highly organized and perfect form of outward 
being, and an intelligent spiritual nature, were 
combined, being man, in the crowning act and issue 
of creation. It is worthy of note that as the sacred 
record thus in brief terms describes a rising series 
of creative acts, terminating in man, so the evi¬ 
dence of science bears testimony to the same fact. 
As race after race appeared a higher form was 
reached, as if nature were aiming at something 
not yet attained, and thus in the flow of the ages 
the work went on approximating the issue when 
the Archetypal idea would be realized, and the 
crowning act of all was the formation of man; for, 
as Agassiz has said, “ Man is the end toward which 
the animal creation has tended from the first 
appearance of the first palieozoic fishes,” and thus 
any reflective mind may perceive the beautiful 
analogy which exists between the works of God in 
creation and his operations in grace. The earlier 
forms in creation pointed to man just {is the earlier 
dispensations typified the God-man, and so Miller 
has judiciously, in view of this analog}', so beauti¬ 
fully said, “The advent of man, simply as such, 
was the great event prefigured during the old 
geologic ages. The advent of the divine Man, 

‘ who hath abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light,’ was the great event pre¬ 
figured during the historic ages. It is these two 
grand events, equally portions of one sublime 
scheme, originated when God took counsel with 


himself in the depths of eternity, that bind to¬ 
gether past, present and future—the geologic with 
the patriarchal and the Christian ages, and all to¬ 
gether with that new heaven and new earth, the 
last of many creations, in which there shall be no 
more death nor curse, but the throne of God and 
the Lamb shall be in it, and his servants shall 
serve him.” 

The Scripture record is silent respecting the per- 
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sonal features or bodily jierfcction of Adam, but it 
is not a baseless assumption to hold that in form 
and aspect he was the most perfect type of human¬ 
ity. Formed by infinite wisdom, and fitted for the 
highest destiny by the agency of God, he was pro¬ 
nounced to be “very good,” and such a judgment 
must imply that in every attribute pertaining to 
the race he was crowned with every excellence. 
The changes on the earth’s surface have obliterated 
all traces that would define the locality in which 
Adam was originally placed, for the site of Para¬ 
dise is now hopelessly beyond the reach of inves¬ 
tigation. It is clear, however, that it lay in that 
part of Western Asia which is known as the Cau¬ 
casian region, and which is still drained by rivers 
named in the book of Genesis, and which seem 
definitely to mark it out; but the changes on the 
earth’s surface produced by the deluge and by the 
mutations of empires have been such as to render 
all attempts futile to define the exact locality. As 
divine wisdom and goodness ordered the arrange¬ 
ments of Adam’s original dwelling-place, it is ob¬ 
vious that, in the matter of climate and natural 
productions, the place must have been the most 
suitable for the necessities and comfort of the 
human family. The garden formed for his imme¬ 
diate occupancy was eminently a region of beauty 
and life. Watered by streams of purity and filled 
with herbs and trees of every kind that ministered 
to his support and well-being, it was a home in all 
respects fitted for the abode of the monarch who 
ruled over all things on earth as the vicegerent of 
God. In the midst of this paradise stood the tree 
of life, capable either by means of its inherent and 
specific powers, or by sacramental grace, to sustain 
life in perpetual freshness, and thus provision was 
made for sustentation, so that the freshness of 
youth and manly vigor might ever abide with him. 
Still he was not to dwell in dreamy or idle and 
luxurious repose. As he was fitted for action, so 
his position was one of trust and duty. He was 
called to labor in the garden, to till and dress it, 
and so living on its produce to extend his opera¬ 
tions, and as from a centre to subdue the earth, and 
render it all an extended paradise. Had man con¬ 
tinued sinless, such labor would not have been ex¬ 
hausting. The regularity of such duties would 
only have ministered to health, and have filled up 
the hours of life with varied scenes of enjoyment, 
as the mind was occupied with the contemplation 
of the recurring beauties which nature would have 
unfolded in the revolving seasons of the year. 

The divinely formed image of the Godhead, 
like all the other productions of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, was perfect in its kind, and possessed 
all the highest elements which constituted man’s 
peculiar excellence. Thus it is declared that 
“God made man upright,” that is, as to all his 
physical powers, his intellectual capacity, and the 
purity of his moral and spiritual nature, he was 
perfect. -His faculties were rightly balanced, so 
that with clear perceptive powers, solidity of judg¬ 
ment, unclouded mind, and no perversity of heart 
or will, he was able to think and act in accordance 
with the law and will of his Creator. He con¬ 
versed freely and confidently with God, for there 
was no cause and no room for fear or apprehension 
in his sinless heart. He was “very good,” and 
therefore supremely happy in his estate of prime¬ 
val glory. As he conversed with God, so the 
Lord in recognition of the high powers with which 
he had endowed him, and in view of his relation 
to the lower forms of creation with which his 
future life would have so much in common, caused 
the inferior creatures to pass before him, “to see 


what he would eall them; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof.” Such capacity of discernment and mas¬ 
tery of speech have by some been considered as un¬ 
attainable by man in the very outset of liis being, 
but the objection to the sacred narrative is founded 
on the untenable position that a being formed in 
perfection and standing in the unsullied image of 
his Creator possessed no higher capacities than the 
semi-civilized or brutal savages of degraded hu¬ 
manity are able to display. The judgment of re¬ 
flective modern science is constrained to admit that, 
in the creation of species, the original individuals 
must be perfect in their kind; and accordinglv 


were expressive of the various characteristics of 
the creatures which he had to designate. 

In such a survey of the irrational creation, 
Adam must have seen the glorious perfection of 
the divine handiwork in the variety of the objects 
that thus came before his view, in their adaptation 
to their respective positions, in their obvious infe¬ 
riority to himself, and yet in their possession of all 
that their natures and spheres in life required. 
One thought must have impressed his mind as the 
vast array passed before him. He recognized the 
various forms and natures of these creatures, and 
saw that companionship was an attribute of their 
common state, the male and the female of each 
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Humboldt, one of the most eminent naturalists and 
profoundly learned men in the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage, says, “According to my fullest conviction, 
speech must be regarded as immediately inherent 
in man; for it is altogether inexplicable as the 
work of his understanding in its simple conscious¬ 
ness. We arc none the better for allowing thou¬ 
sands and thousands of years for its invention. 
■There could be no invention of language unless its 
type already existed in the human understanding.” 
This profound observation admits of no effective 
reply, for it is based on the existence of fact. In 
reality, however, Adam had not to invent, for as 
he was addressed by his Creator in that type of 
language which was impressed on the human soul, 
he had only to follow in converse in the use of 
such terms {is his clear and unclouded intellect 
suggested, and which, because of his knowledge, 


kind made to know and to dwell with each other 
and thus, so far as irrational nature could feel, there 
was the foundation laid of fellowship in being and 
preparation made for community of creature joy. 
Standing on the elevated platform where God had 
placed him in the scale of being, and looking down 
on all he saw, there were no companions visible 
for intercourse with him, and thus he must have 
felt that he stood alone. 

The fact of his solitude was also recognized by 
his Creator, who proceeded in the way that in¬ 
finite wisdom saw best to provide a companion 
meet for him. The sacred narrative records the 
fact that Jehovah said “it is not good the man’s 
being alone,” and he caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon the man (the Adam) and he slept; and he 
took out one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh in 
its place; and Jehovah (God) built up the rib which 
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he had taken from the man into a woman, and he 
brought her to the man, who at once exclaimed, 

“ This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called woman ( isha ), because 
she was taken out of man (ish) ” ; that is her name, 
indicative of her nature, and her place must bear 
the impress of him from whom she has been de¬ 
rived, and her standing must still be in closest con¬ 
nection with him to whom she is to be united and 
on whom in dependence and willing subjection she 
is to lean. This peculiar manner of the creation of 
the woman has, by some, been treated as merely a 
childish fable; by others, as an allegorical fiction 
intended to represent the close relation of the 
female sex to the male, and the tender claims 
which women have to sympathy and love. That 
such was the intention we do not doubt; but why 
should that intention be founded upon a mythic 
allegory? Is it not taught much better, and im¬ 
pressed much more forcibly, by its standing not on 
a fiction, but on a fact? We have seen that, 
under the simple archaic phrase that man was 
made of the “ dust of the ground,” is fairly to be 
understood the truth, which is verified by the anal¬ 
ysis of modern chemistry; and, in the case of the 
woman, it is the same combination of materials, 
the same carbon, and hydrogen, and lime, and the 
rest; only that, in the first instance, those primor¬ 
dial substances are taken immediately , but in the 
second mediately , having been brought into a state 
of organization. Let an unprejudiced mind reflect, 
and we think that he must see in this part of the 
will and working of the Almighty, at once, a sim¬ 
plicity gentle and tender, adapted to affect, in the 
strongest manner, the hearts of primitive men; 
and yet, a sublimity of meaning worthy of “Jeho¬ 
vah of hosts,” at whose command stand all atoms 
and organisms, and “ who is wonderful in counsel ! 
and excellent in working.” 

The form of direct speech which appears here 
and in every part of these most ancient writings, 
and is a characteristic of the Hebrew and other 
ancient writings, should make no difficulty. It is 
the natural language of lively description, and it i 
is equal to saying, such was the wise and benev- j 
olent will of God, and such were the feelings and , 
thoughts of Adam. The twenty-fourth verse is a 
comment or doctrinal application of the inspired 
writer, pointing out the great law of marriage as 
founded in the original constitution of human 
nature. 

That the state of Adam and his wife Eve was 
not only elevated in rank above the lower forms of 
being, and thus dignified, but that a special glory 
belonged to it, is obvious, inasmuch as in their per¬ 
sonal intercourse there was entire moral purity, 
and therefore, though as yet unclothed with gar¬ 
ments, they “ were not ashamed.” In other words, 
they had no consciousness of guilt. The purity 
of their nature and the harmony of all their facul¬ 
ties and desires were such that no feeling of wrong 
in desire or deed could cause the mind to shrink 
and the face to indicate that anything incongruous 
with propriety or right had overshadowed their 
souls. 

There is no record given in the Sacred Word as 
to the length of time that Adam and his wife Eve 
continued in this state of purity and bliss. It may 
be inferred, however, that as no child was born to 
them until after their fall, their continuance in a 
state of holiness must have been of a short dura¬ 
tion. It is useless to notice the various supposi¬ 
tions and conjectures that have been propounded 
from time to time on this point; and as the fallen 
state, with all its great realities, has ever since been 


the normal condition of mankind, the rebellion of 
our first parents and their lapse into sin has neces¬ 
sarily invested their fall with the most solemn 
interest. 

The sacred story brings before our view the ex¬ 
press and plain law which had been made known 
to Adam, “ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou slialt not eat of it, for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou slialt surely die.” 
Here a test of obedience was set forth, clearly 
defined, free from all ambiguity, and the terms im¬ 
posed indicated the will and authority of the Law¬ 
giver. Nothing essential to the well-being of 
Adam is withheld, and, simple as the test was, it 
served the purpose of a test as effectually as could 
have been secured by any other stipulation. The 
serpent is next introduced, and the narrative bears 
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that it was endued with a subtlety or cunning 
above the other beasts of the field, and thus the 
idea is suggested that there was the presence of a 
higher power than appertained to any mere irra¬ 
tional creature. The part enacted bv the serpent 
as to speech, intelligence and design was evidently 
above the sphere of any individual of the mere 
animal creation. A broad line of demarcation 
separated them all from Adam, who must have 
recognized this fact as they passed before him, and 
who saw that in mental powers and in the capacity 
of articulate speech, they were all upon a lower 
plane. Here, however, such capacity of speech is 
possessed by the serpent in question, that, however 
clear or defective the utterance may have been, it 
was such as to be understood by Eve. The thought, 
as at first suggested, was evil, inasmuch as it re¬ 
flected on God for holding back, in a tyrannical or 
niggardly spirit, that which man might have en¬ 
joyed, and then, when Eve adverted to the penalty, 


of which it was obvious she was fully aware, and 
pointed out the certainty of death as the result of 
disobedience, the next step in the temptation was 
to question the truthfulness of God and to insin¬ 
uate the conviction that, in declaring the law, Jeho¬ 
vah did not mean to keep his word. Such an 
amount of reasoning, and the capacity required 
for such utterance, were obviously beyond the or¬ 
dinary powers of creatures not formed in the 
image of God’s rational nature. Hence the Jews, 
in their rabbinical writings and other sacred 
books, have ever held that Satan was the agent in 
this temptation, and in time the terms the old 
serpent, and the dragon, came to be synonymous 
with the deceiver or the devil. The allusions in 
the New Testament also point in this direction, 
and the words of our Lord, where, in John viii. 44, 
he reproves the Jews—“ Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. lie 
was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him. 
When he speaketh a lie, lie speaketh of his own, 
for he is a liar, and the father of it”—evidently 
allude to the scene in Eden and confirm the belief 
that Satan was the actor in the fatal scene. Equal¬ 
ly confirmatory of tliis view is the language of the 
Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 3, where the beguiling of 
Eve by the serpent through cunning is connected 
with the deceitful working of satanic agents gen¬ 
erally, and especially with Satan’s transforming 
himself into an angel of light. So also in Matt. iii. 
7; 1 John iii. 8; Rev. xii. 9, a similar allusion is 
manifest. 

We are warranted, therefore, to hold that the 
tempter who deceived Eve was none other than 
Satan in the guise of a serpent, and thus the nat¬ 
ural order of things was inverted, for the irrational 
sought to become the director of the rational. 

! Still farther, the woman, instead of remembering 
' her place of subordination to her husband, and her 
duty to follow, and not to lead, in all weighty mat¬ 
ters which bore on their mutual welfare, became a 
leader, and, of her own free will, set at naught the 
known authority of God. The man also was not 
warned as he should have been by seeing the im¬ 
pulsive weakness of the woman, but, following her 
example, and both despising the word and the 
warning of Jehovah, fell from their high estate 
into guilt, remorse, and shame and death. 

Forthwith they became conscious’ of their moral 
ruin, and, burdened with sorrow and a sense of 
guilt, they sought in vain to hide themselves from 
their impending doom in the trees of the garden. 
Formerly, they had with joyous confidence talked 
with God, and now in the revulsion of their nature 
they fled from dreaded wrath and merited judg¬ 
ment. To hide from God and to contend with 
him are alike impossible, and so the guilty pair 
were called forth to hearken to the sentence which 
doomed them and their posterity to suffering and 
death; but even in this, the hour of their bitter 
sorrow, mercy is infused into their cup, and they 
are cheered and comforted by the promise that a 
descendant of the woman should bruise the head 
of the serpent, and so the author of their woe 
should himself be spoiled of his dominion. This 
promise involved a spiritual victory—a deliverance 
not only from death and other temporal effects of 
the fall, but from guilt and sin, in which the tri¬ 
umph of the tempter mainly stood. To shadow 
forth the protecting character of that provision 
which the promise indicated, the Lord clothed the 
fallen pair with garments made of the skins of an¬ 
imals now slain in sacrifice, to illustrate the nature 
of vicarious work and deliverance by substitution 


ADAM 


The different steps in the psychological process 
of this moral change lie beyond the sphere of our 
most profound philosophy. It is impossible for 
the metaphysician or the ethical teacher to show 
how the intellectual and moral agent that stands in 
holiness and purity can become impure and de¬ 
praved. The difficulty lies in accounting for the 
first step in the process, but the finite mind can 
never get behind the fact that man was holy and 
did fall, so as to be able to analyze the process, and 
explain the how of the downward process. It is 
obvious that, when intelligence Yecognizes that 
which appears to be good or desirable, the affec¬ 
tions will go forth toward the object with appe¬ 
tency and desire, and forthwith there will be in 
the same direction the display of the activity of the 
will. And so the reverse must be the order when 
an object appears to the intelligence to be unlovely 
or not to be desired. Then, aversion will charac- 
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Spirit, not to be defined by physical forms. Like 
God, however, who is intelligent, Adam was made 
a reasonable soul. His reasoning powers were 
derived from his Creator, and his knowledge was 
open to increase by study and observation. The 
knowledge of God, on the other hand, is illimitable, 
can never be increased or diminished, and is unde¬ 
rived from any communicated source. As God is 
holy in his essential being, so Adam was made 
holy in the nature of his soul, and thus the aspira¬ 
tions of his heart and affections would flow on in a 
harmonious current with the will of God. This 
holiness was the purity of a creature, and could 
therefore be lost, as in the fall was so speedily 
manifested; but the holiness of Jehovah is infinite 
and unchangeable, without increase or diminution. 
The holiness of man’s moral and spiritual nature 
involved the recognition of a moral law, and so, 
like God, man was righteous. He stood free from 
blame, from all charge of transgression, and there¬ 
fore free from guilt, but his righteousness was that 
of a creature and might be lost, as it was by trans¬ 
gression in his fall. On the other hand, the right¬ 
eousness of God is unchanging in eternal rectitude, 
for the divine purity of his holiness, which can 
never lose its nature, must ever issue in the most 
upright spotless righteousness in all his ways. As 
the vicegerent of God, man was invested with 
dominion, and so, as the lord of earth and the 
ruler of all here below, he resembled his Creator 
who sways the destinies of creation and rules as 
the potential lord of all; but the dominion of 
Adam was a derived rule and might be forfeited 
by disobedience. Thus in the immateriality of 
his soul, in his rational and spiritual nature, in his 
holiness and righteousness, as well as in his domin¬ 
ion over the world in which he was placed, he 
stood forth as the image of his great Creator; but 
these elements of glory he lost in transgression, 
when the sceptre fell from his hand, when his 
moral nature became clouded, and the burden of 
guilt oppressed his soul. In the revelation of a 
purpose of mercy, and in the promise of a seed 
that in the fullness of time should come as a deliv¬ 
erer, there was held out to fiiitli the assurance of 
redemption and deliverance, and ere man was sent 
forth from the garden into a world where briers 
and thorns, where care and suffering, where toil 
and woe awaited him, there was a foundation laid 
on which his faith could rest, and an opening 
made in the darkness of the scene through which, 
even at the outset of the world’s history, the future 
glory might be realized. 

Little need here be said respecting the future 
lives of our great progenitors, as the incidents of 
their history are but few in the sacred record. 
Moral evil now introduced, displayed itself in the 
family of Adam as it has ever done in all the 
nations and kindreds of his descendants. His 
eldest son became a murderer, because the faith 
and piety of a brother was recognized and approved 
by God. Thus, while Cain disappoints his mother, 
who sees that he is not the promised seed, and, 
while pious Abel becomes the first martyr, the 
sorrowing parents are again eheered by the birth 
of one “appointed,” or “set,” and thus Seth, the 
first link of the chain, appears, that is to stretch 
away through the ages, and to connect Adam and 
Eve with Christ. 

Thus the Bible record carries us back to the 
origin of our race, and shows us that man, when 
he came from the hand of his Creator, was invested 
with spotless righteousness, and enjoyed the herit¬ 
age of a happy, everlasting life. The lesson is also 
taught us that as Adam was created perfect, and 


supplied with every motive to constrain to obe¬ 
dience, and as life and happiness depended on 
conditions than which it is impossible to conceive 
that anything could he more simple to be compre¬ 
hended or more easy to be obeyed, so if in such 
circumstances Adam fell, it may justly be inferred 
that humanity at large would not have continued 
in a state of holiness. As has already been said, 
the abuse by man of his moral freedom issued in 
the fall, and this we are to receive as the simple 
fact, irrespective of any philosophical difficulties 
that curious minds may find behind it. And, far¬ 
ther still, as Adam and Eve were constituted the 
natural fountain of all their posterity, the root and 
responsible head of the family of man, their fall 
necessarily became the fall of all mankind. Every 
child of Adam that enters the world comes in as a 
child of misery and death, for by one man sin 
entered into the world and death by sin, and so 
death hath passed upon all men, for that (or in 


An Assyrian Winged Figure. 
whom) all have sinned, Rom. v. 12. And lastly, 
as this moral lapse and flood of misery came in by 
one, so, in like manner, the hope of the world was 
founded on one, the second Adam, in whom we 
have righteousness and life and peace. In this 
respect the first Adam, as a head, was a type of 
him that was to come, “this restorer of that know¬ 
ledge and holiness, that righteousness and purity 
which was lost in the fall, and which flow out of 
the second Adam to all his spiritual members,” 
Eph. iv. 23, 24; Col. iii. 9, 10, 11, and thus in 
Him have they a life that can never die, and a 
glory eternal as his being, throughout all the ages 
of an endless scene. 

ADAM, ADAMAH (ad'a-ma), ADAMI 
(ad'a-me), different modifications of the same 
word. They are names of cities in Palestine, of 
which little or nothing is known. One is referred 
to in Josh. iii. G, as a place on the Jordan; a sec¬ 
ond is noticed in Josh. xix. 36; and the third in 
Josh. xix. 33, as a town in Naphtali. 
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ADDER 





ADAM, THOMAS, rector of Wintringham, 
Lincolnshire, England, born 1701, and died 1784. 
He was a lioniiletical writer, full of fresh think¬ 
ing, and a man of deep piety. His largest works 


The Naja Haje and Naja Tripudians.—Sco Adder. 


are a Paraphrase and Annotations on the first 
eleven chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans, and an Exposition of the Four Gospels, in¬ 
cluding Lectures on Matthew. 

AD AM ANT, one of the hardest and most 
costly of the precious stones, often used as the sym¬ 
bol of enduring firmness. In the English Bible, it 
is found in Ezek. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 9, where it is 
the translation of the word shamir, which is also 
rendered diamond. 


Feast of Purim, Esth. ix. 21. 3. An abbreviation 
of JIazar Addar , Num. xxxiv. 4. 

AD AS A (ad'a-sa), called by Josephus Ada- 
zer, Adaco, and 
Acodaco, a place 
about four miles 
from Beth-horon, 
and celebrated as 
the place where 
Judas Maccabteus 
routed the Syrian 
general Nicanor, 
1 Macc. vii. 40,45. 

ADASHIM. 

Sec Lentils. 

ADBEEL (ad'- 
be-el), “Sorrow 
of God,” a He¬ 
braism for very 
great sorrow. One 
of Islimael’s sons (the third), the founder of an 
Arabian tribe, Gen. xxv. 13, 1G. 

ADDAN, ADDON (ad'd’n), calamity. 
These are varieties of the same term or word. 
They both occur as the name of one of the re¬ 
turned exiles from Babylon, Neh. vii. G1; Ezra ii. 59. 

ADDAR (ad'dar), a son of Bela, 1 Chron. 
viii. 3; called Ard (which see), Gen. xlvi. 21; 
Num. xxvi. 40. 


The Toxicoa of Egypt.—S ee Added. 

ADAMS, RICHARD, an eminent noncon¬ 
forming minister, born 1G30, died 1G98. He was 
one of the “judicious and learned divines” who 
continued “ Poole’s Annotations ” after his death, 

the portion to the share of Mr. Adams being the 
Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians. 


AD AR. 1. A place on the southern border of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 3. 2. The name given to the 
last month of the Jewish year. This title was 
first introduced after the captivity. The following 
are the chief days in the month set apart for 
commemoration: the seventh is a fast for the 
death of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 5, G; the ninth, in 
memory of the rupture of the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai; the thirteenth is the so-called Fast of 
Esther, and on the same day, by “ a common de¬ 
cree,” was remembered the death of Nicanor; and 
the fourteenth and fifteenth were devoted to the 


ADDER. Achshub (or 
Acli&hoov), Pethen , Tziponi, 
Shephiphon—these four He¬ 
brew words all signify 
some kind of venomous ser¬ 
pent. Pcthen is often 
rendered asp, and tzi¬ 
poni cockatrice, but 
there is great uncer¬ 
tainty as to what 
species these words 
should he scientifically 
applied. The achslioov 
is supposed to be a 
species of hooded 
snake, the pethen is 
perhaps the bedan of 
the modern Arabs, and 
the shephiphon is the 
horned viper, while the 
tziponi is not identified. 

Allusion is made in Ps. cxl. 3 to the ach- 
shoov, “ Adder’s poison is under their lips,” 
and Paul cites this passage, Rom. iii. 13, to 
prove the corruption of man and his apos¬ 
tasy from God. The pethen is referred to in 
several passages, such as Deut. xxxiii. 33, 
where venom is a symbol of the vileness of 
the Gentile world; in Job xx. 14, 1G, to 
point out the certain doom of the wicked; 

Ps. Iviii. 4, to illustrate the deadness and 
stupidity of sinners; xci. 8, where the Mes¬ 
siah’s victory over Satan is assured, and in 
Isa. xi. 8, where the blessed, safe and happy 
state of the millennial earth is described by the 
figure of a child playing in safety over the 
hole in which the pethen lurks. The word 
tziponi occurs in Prov. xxiii. 32; Is. xi. 8; 
lix. 5; Jer. viii. 17, where treachery, venom 
and cruelty arc symbolized. A single use of the 


term shephiphon occurs where, in Gen. xlix. 17, it 

is employed to describe the apostasy of Dan, the 
similitude being that of an unseen adder in the 
path, which causes the overthrow of the horse¬ 
man. 

This habit of lurking in the sand and biting at 
the horse’s heels helps to identify it with the cele¬ 
brated horned viper, the asp of Cleopatra (Cerastes 
Hassclquislii), which is found abundantly in the 
dry, sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria and Arabia. It 
is extremely venomous. Bruce compelled one to 
scratch eighteen pigeons upon the thigh as quickly 
as possible, and they all died nearly in the same 
instant of time. This species is usually about 
twelve or fifteen inches long, but occasionally they 
are found larger. 

Of all the various enemies of man among the 
lower animals, the venomous snakes are most to 
be dreaded for the suddenness of their stroke and 
the deadly character of their poison. Death has 
been known to occur in two minutes after the 
bite of a vigorous serpent, and, even in cases 
where dissolution is not so rapid, the effect of the 
poison is fearfully agonizing and life soon termi¬ 
nates. Recovery has been secured in some cases 
by prompt measures and the use of powerful 
stimulants, but generally the symptoms indicate 
great depression, accompanied with giddiness, 
faintness, shooting pains, difficulty of breathing, 
followed by hiccough and death. 

The different species of Naja—cobra di capello, 
hooded snake, spectacled snake and cerastes or 
horned viper—manifest an interest in musical 
sounds, and can be “ charmed,” but other sci pents 
are incapable of this feeling. In India and the 
East, serpent-charmers may often be seen engaged 
in their peculiar vocation. The “charmer” ap¬ 
plies his pipe to his mouth, and after a few notes 
all the serpents stop as if enchanted; they ap¬ 
proach within two or three feet of the performer, 


The Egyptian Cerastes in nis Favorite Haunts 
among Ruins. 


raise their heads from the ground, and bending 
backward and forward, they keep time with the 
measure. Usually the poison fangs arc extracted 
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from the jaws of the serpents that are carried 
about for exhibition. 

ADDI, son of Cosam and father of Melchi in 
our Lord’s genealogy, Luke iii. 28. The word is 
probably contracted from Adiel. 

ADDUS. 1. Ancestor of a family among the 
children of Solomon’s servants, in 1 Esd. v. 34; 
not mentioned in Ezra ii. or Neh. vii. 2. Ances¬ 
tor of a family unable to establish their priestly 
genealogy, 1 Esd. v. 38. In Ezra and Nehemiah 
he is called BarziUai. 


gin, it should rather be read, “ Joshebbagrcbbeth 
the Tachmonite,” but only 300 are said to have 
been slain by him in the corresponding passage in 
1 Chr. xi. 11. 

ADINUS (ad'e-nus), a Levite, 1 Esd. ix. 48. 


time, Ezra x. 30. 2. A priest, a descendant of 
Harira in the days of the high-priest Joiakim, 
Neh. xii. 15. 

ADNAH, “pleasure.” 1. A captain of the 
tribe of Manasseh, who deserted from Saul and 


ADITHAIM (ad'e-tha'im), “dou¬ 
ble ornament,” a city of Judah in the 
low country, between Sharaim and 
Gederah, Josh. xv. 3G, probably Ila- 
did and Adida. 


0 


ADER, 
viii. 15. 


a Benjamite, son of Beriah, 1 Chr. 


ADIABENE (ad-e-a-be'ne), the principal of 
the six provinces into which Assyria was divided. 
Pliny and Ammianus comprehend the whole of 
Assyria under this name, which, however, properly 
denoted only the province which was watered by 
the rivers Diab and Adiab, or the great and little 
Zab (Dliab), which flow into the Tigris below Nin¬ 
eveh (Mosul), from the north-east. 

ADIDA (ad-i'da), called ADDUS in the Vul¬ 
gate, a fortified town in the tribe of Judah. In 1 
Macc. xii. 38, we read that Simon Maccabaeus 
set up “ Adida in the Sephela, and made it strong 


ADJURATION. This is a solemn 
act or appeal, whereby one man, usu¬ 
ally a person vested with natural or 
official authority, imposes upon an¬ 
other the obligation of speaking or act¬ 
ing as if under the solemnity of an 
oath. In the New Testament the act 
of adjuration is performed with more rys 

marked effect; as when the high-priest 
tlius calls upon Christ, “ I adjure thee 
by the living God, tell us,” etc., Matt, 
xxvi. G3; see also Mark v. 7 ; Acts xix. 

13; 1 Thess. v. 27. An oath, although thus im¬ 
posed upon one without his consent, was not only 
binding, but solemn in the highest degree; and, 
when connected with a question, an answer was 
compulsory, which answer being as upon oath, any 
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Serpent Worship among the Egyptians.—Offering Human Sacrifices. 
From a toinb at Thebes.—See Saciupice, Homan. 


with bolts and bars.” This Adida in the Sephela 
is probably the same which is mentioned in the 
next chapter (xiii. 13) as “Adida over against the 
plain,” where Simon Maccaboeus encamped to dis¬ 
pute the entrance into Judiea of Tryphon, who 
had treacherously seized on Jonathan at Ptole- 
mais. In the parallel passage Josephus adds that 
this Adida was upon a hill, before which .lay the 
plains of Judcea. One of the places which Jose¬ 
phus calls Adida appears to have been near the 
Jordan, and was probably the Iladid of Ezra ii. 
33, and the Adithaim of Josh. xv. 3G. 

ADIEL (a'de-el). 1. A prince of Simeon, who 
participated in the raid on the shepherds of Gedor, 
in the reign of Ilezekiah, 1 Chr. iv. 36. 2. A 
priest, ancestor of Maasiai, 1 Chr. ix. 12. 3. An¬ 
cestor of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25. 

ADIN, “ effeminate,” ancestor of a family of 
whom 454 returned with Zerubbabel, and 51 with 
Ezra, Ezra ii. 15; Nell. vii. 20; Ezra viii. G. See 
the covenant to separate^from the heathen, Neh. 
x. 16. 

ADINA (ad'e-na), “slender, pliant,” one of 
David’s chief captains of the tribe of Reuben, 1 
Chr. xi. 42. 

ADINO (ad'e-no), the Eznite, “ his pleasure 
the spear,” the chief of David’s heroes, called also 
the Tachmonite. He is said to have slain 800 
men at one time, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. As in the mar- 


falsehood in it would be perjury. Thus our 
Saviour, who had previously disdained to reply to 
the charges brought against him, now felt himself 
bound to answer the question put to him. The 
abstract moral right of any man to impose so seri¬ 
ous an obligation upon another without his consent 
may be doubted—not, indeed, as compelling a true 
answer, which a just man will give under all cir¬ 
cumstances, but as extorting a truth which he 
might have just reasons for withholding. 

ADLAI (ad'la-e), “ God’s justice,” ancestor of 
Shaphat, David’s herdsman, 1 Chr. xxvii. 29. 

ADLER, JAC. G. CIIR., a learned Oriental¬ 
ist, born 1755 at Arnis in Schleswig. In his youth 
he studied Oriental languages at Rome; returning 
to his native country, he became professor of 
Syriac, and afterward of Theology, in the Univer¬ 
sity of Copenhagen, in 1788. He died in 1805. 
He left many valuable works behind him in differ¬ 
ent departments of Biblical learning. 

ADMAH, one of the cities of the vale of Sid- 
dim, which had a king of its own. It was de¬ 
stroyed along with Sodom and Gomorrah, Gen. x. 
19; xix. 24; IIos. xi. 8. 

ADMATHA (ad'ma-tha), “given by the 
highest,” one of the seven princes of Persia, Esth. 
i. 14. 

ADNA, “pleasure.” 1. One of the family of 
Pahath-Moab, who married a foreign wife in Ezra’s 


Serpent Worship. 

From a painting found in Pompeii. 

joined David, 1 Chr. xii. 20. 2. The captain over 
300,000 men of Judah, in the army of Jehosha- 
phat, 2 Chr. xvii. 14. 

ADONAI (a-do'na-e), the Hebrew word for 
Lord, always substituted by the Jews for Jehovah 
in the reading of the Scriptures. This practice is 
very old, and seems to have existed when the Septu- 
agint copy of the Old Testament was made, several 
centuries before Christ. The practice appears to 
have arisen from a superstitious dread of pro¬ 
nouncing in an irreverent manner the most pecu¬ 
liar and sacred name of God, and thus incurring 
the sin forbidden in the third commandment. The 
translators of our English version have almost 
always followed the example of the Septuagint, 
and rendered the term Jehovah as well as Adonai 
by the word Lord. 

ADONI-BEZEK (a-don / e-be / zek), “lord of 
Bezek,” a Canaanite king or lord of Bezek. Euse¬ 
bius places it 17 miles east of Neapolis or Shechem. 
The small extent of the petty kingdoms in Judah 
when the Jewish invasion occurred is shown by 
the fact that this savage tyrant had subdued no 
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Ibis and the Serpent. 

From sculpture ou a monument. 

less than seventy of them. He was conquered by 
Judah, his thumbs and great toes cut off) and as a 
prisoner he was carried to Jerusalem, where he 
died. On meeting with his degradation, he acknow¬ 
ledged its justice, and admitted that he had “three¬ 
score and ten kings, having their thumbs and great 
toes cut off’” that gathered their meat under his 
table, Jud. i. 4. Such was at that time the charac¬ 
ter of Asiatic warfare. 
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ADONIJAH (ad'o-ni'ja), “mv Lord Jeho¬ 
vah.” 1. The fourth son of David, by Haggith. lie 
was born after his father became king, but while 
he reigned over Judah only, 2 Sam. iii. 4. Accord¬ 
ing to the Oriental notion, Adonijah might have 
considered his claim superior to that of his eldest 
brother Amnon, who was born while his father was 
in a private station; but not to that of Absalom, 
who was not only his elder brother, and born while 
his father was a king, but was of royal descent 
on the side of his mother. When, however, Amnon 
and Absalom were both dead, he became, in order 
of birth, the heir-apparent to the throne. But this 
order had been set aside in favor of Solomon, who 
was born while his father was king of all Israel. 
Absalom perished in attempting to assert his claim 
of primogeniture in opposition to this arrange¬ 
ment. Unawed by this example, Adonijah took 
the same means of showing 
that he was not disposed to 
relinquish the claim of 
primogeniture which now 
devolved upon him. lie as¬ 
sumed the state of an heir- 
apparent, who, from the ad¬ 
vanced age of David, must 
soon be king. But it does 
not appear to have been his 
wish to trouble his father 
as Absalom had done; for 
he waited till David ap¬ 
peared at the point of death, 
when he called around him 
a number of influential men, 
whom he had previously 
gained over, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed 
king. This was a formid¬ 
able attempt to subvert the 
appointment made by the 
Divine King of Israel; for 
Adonijah was supported by 
such men as Joab, the gen¬ 
eral-in-chief, and Abiathar, 
the high-priest; both of 
whom had followed David 
in all his fortunes. In all 
likelihood, if Absalom had 
waited till David was on 
his death-bed, Joab and 
Abiathar would have given 
him their support; but his 
premature and unnatural 

attempt to dethrone his father disgusted these 
friends of David, who might not otherwise have 
been adverse to his claims. This danger was 
avoided by Adonijah; but his plot was, notwith¬ 
standing, defeated by the prompt measures taken 
by David, who directed Solomon to be at once pro¬ 
claimed and crowned, and admitted to the real ex¬ 
ercise of the sovereign power. Adonijah then saw 
that all was lost, and fled to the altar, which he 
refused to leave without a promise of pardon from 
King Solomon. This he received, but was warned 
that any further attempt of the same kind would 
be fatal to him. Accordingly, when, some time 
after the death of David, Adonijah covertly en¬ 
deavored to reproduce his claim through a mar¬ 
riage with Abishag (which see), the virgin widow 
of his father, his design was at once penetrated by 
the king, by whose order he was instantly put to 
death, 1 Kings i.-ii. 25. 2. A Levite, who was 
one of those appointed by Jehoshaphat to teach 
the people the law, 2 Chr. xvii. 8. 3. A chief 
of the people in the time of Ezra, Neh. x. 16. 


ADONIKAM (a-don'e-kam), “lord of the 
enemy,” ancestor of a family of whom 666 re¬ 
turned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 13; viii. 13; Neh. 
vii. 18; 1 Esd. v. 14; viii. 39. 

AD ONTO AM (a-do-ni'ram), “lord of height,” 
1 Kings iv. 6. This name is exhibited in the con¬ 
tracted form of Adoram, in 2 Sam. xx. 24; 1 
Kings xii. 18; and of Hadoram, in 2 Chr. x. 18. 
A person of this name is mentioned as receiver- 
general of the imposts in the reigns of David, Sol¬ 
omon, and Rehoboam. Commentators have been 
at a loss to determine whether the oflice was held 
by one person for so long a period, or by two or 
three persons of the same name. It appears very 
unlikely that even two persons of the same name 
should successively bear the same oflice, in an age 
when no example occurs of the father’s name being 



Mary with the Infant .saviour and John Baptist. 
From ft L'r:m-1 r.:is-lt.-li.-r "f AH-rt Tlmrvnl.N.-n. 


given to his son. We find also that not more than 
forty-seven years elapse between the first and last 
mention of the Adoniram who was “ over the 
tribute;” and as this, although a long term of 
service, is not too long for one life, and as the per¬ 
son who held the oflice in the beginning of Reho- 
boam’s reign had served in it long enough to make 
himself odious to the people, it appears on the 
whole most probable that one and the same person 
is intended throughout. When the ten tribes 
seceded from the house of David, and made Jero¬ 
boam king, Rehoboam sent Adoniram among them 
for the purpose, we may presume, of collecting the 
usual imposts, but the people rose upon him, and 
stoned him till he died. Rehoboam, who was not 
far off, took warning by his fate, and, mounting 
his chariot, returned with all speed to Jerusalem, 
1 Kings xii. 18. 

ADONI-ZEDEK (a-don'e-ze'dek), “lord of 
justice.” He was the king of Jerusalem when the 
Israelites invaded Palestine; and the similarity 


of the name to that of a more ancient king of (as 
is supposed) the same place, Melchi-zedek, “king 
of justice,” or “king of Zedek,” has suggested that 
Zedek was one of the ancient names of Jerusalem. 
Be that as it may, this Adonizedek was the first of 
the native princes that attempted to make head 
against the invaders. After Jericho and Ai were 
taken, and the Gibeonites had succeeded in form¬ 
ing a treaty with the Israelites, Adonizedek was 
the first to rouse himself from the stupor which 
had fallen on the Canaanites, Josh. x. 1, 3; and 
he induced four other Amoritish kings, those of 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, to join him 
in a confederacy against the enemy. They did 
not, however, march directly against the invaders, 
but went and besieged the Gibeonites, to punish 
them for the discouraging example which their 
secession from the common cause had afiorded. 

Joshua no sooner heard of 
this than he marched all 
night from Gilgal to the re¬ 
lief of his allies; and falling 
unexpectedly upon the be¬ 
siegers, soon put them to ut¬ 
ter rout. See Joshua. Ad¬ 
onizedek and his confeder¬ 
ates having been taken, the 
Hebrew chiefs set their feet 
upon the necks of the pros¬ 
trate monarchs—an ancient 
mark of triumph, of which 
the monuments of Assyria 
and Egypt still afford illus¬ 
trations. They were then 
slain, and their bodies hung 
on trees until the evening, 
when, as the law forbade a 
longer exposure of the dead, 
Deut. xxi. 23, they were 
taken down, and cast into 
the cave, the mouth of 
which was filled up with 
large stones, Josh. x. 1-27. 
The severe treatment of 
these kings by Joshua has 
been censured and defended 
with equal disregard of the 
real circumstances, which 
are, that the war was avow¬ 
edly one of extermination, 
no quarter being given or 

__-J expected on either side; and 

that the war-usages of the 
Jews were neither worse nor better than those of 
the people with whom they fought, who would most 
certainly have treated Joshua and the other He¬ 
brew chiefs in the same manner, had they fallen 
into their hands. 

ADOPTION. This term occurs in the New 
Testament only, and with reference to the relation 
into which God’s children are brought by grace as 
the objects of his special love and favor. The 
original word signifies the act of receiving of one 
into a family who does not belong to the house¬ 
hold by birth, so that the person thus adopted is 
placed among the children, and has a legal right 
to the privileges of the family. This practice was 
of very remote origin, but the cases often referred 
to of Abraham and Sarah in Gen. xv. 3; xvi. 2; 
xxx. 5-9, are not illustrations of adoption proper. 
The case of Moses, who was taken by the daughter 
of Pharaoh, is more to the point, as he was taken 
into her household, to be brought up as her son. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the law formally 
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recognized the validity of the sonship acquired by 
persons who were adopted; but the Athenians lim¬ 
ited the process to citizens, so that a citizen could 
only adopt a citizen, and that only when he had 
no children of his own; and the Romans proceed¬ 
ed on the principle, that the adopting father not 
only had no children, but that no prospect existed 
of his having any family of his own. The act was 
consummated under the authority of a magistrate, 
and, when completed, the child stood to daughters 
in the family as their brother, and so truly was he 
recognized as a son that, if the head of the house¬ 
hold died intestate, the adopted child was at once 
recognized as the heir. To this custom, bearing on 
the name and property of the father, allusion is 
made in Rom. viii. 15-17 by the apostle Paul. In 
Scripture, the people of God are spoken of as his 
children, the sons and the daugh¬ 
ters of the Lord God Almighty, as 
being brought into that state by 
grace, and not inheriting their 
blessings because of natural de¬ 
scent, but enjoying all that they 
possess by an act of sovereign fa¬ 
vor on the part of God. The word 
Adoption has its special signifi- 
cancy as marking this distinction, 
and thus it expresses the nature 
of the privilege and the manner 
in which it is conferred. Although 
the idea of sonship occurs in the 
the Old Testament in connection 
with the people of God, still it is 
peculiarly a New Testament term, 
for it is only as revealed by the 
Saviour and by his apostles that 
we are clearly taught on what 
ground, in what way, to what ex¬ 
tent, and to the enjoyment of 
what blessings, this state can be 
enjoyed by fallen Biaadrs of man¬ 
kind. 

Although the subject of adop¬ 
tion is frequently alluded to in 
Scripture, the term occurs only 
in five places, Rom. viii. 15, 25; 
ix. 4; Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5, but 
in these and in the connected pas¬ 
sages, it is clearly stated, 1. That 
on God's part, adoption origin¬ 
ates in his eternal counsel and 
gracious purpose, Eph. i. 4, 5. 


ceived his being directly from God, in whose image 
he was formed, and thus he was a son by creation. 
So also the whole human family are in a sense 
sons, inasmuch as they are the offspring of God, 
and in him they live and move and have their be¬ 
ing, Acts xvii. 28, 29. It must also be distin¬ 
guished from the sonship ascribed to the Israelitish 
nation, Ex. iv. 22, 23; Jer. iii. 19; Rom. ix. 4, 
which, in so far as the whole people were con¬ 
cerned, was only typical. It is true that believers 
in the olden time had a spiritual sonship the same 
in nature as that which is conferred on believers 
now, but in the clearness of its manifestation and 
the comfort of its enjoyment while they were here 
below, it fell far short of the realized blessings un¬ 
der the Gospel, Gal. iv. 1-7. During the Old Tes¬ 
tament dispensation, the grace and love of God 


city of Judah which Rehoboam fortified, 2 Chr. 
xi. 9. It appears to be the modern Dura, a village 
a few miles west of Hebron. 


ADORAM, “lord of altitude.” 
form of Adoniram, which see. 
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From ft superb sculpturo by Floxnmn, on the Burin- Monument, nt Micheldever, England. 


2. That it flows immediately from Christ and the 
union of his people with him, John i. 12; Gal. iii. 
26; iv. 4, 5. Hence the parallel between the re¬ 
lation of the Father to Christ, and to his people, 
John xx. 17. Christ is their elder brother, and 
they are joint heirs with him, Rom. viii. 17- 
29. 3. As sealed by the Holy Spirit, his work 
produces in them the character and disposition of 
children, John i. 12, 13; Rom. viii. 14-16; Gal. 
iv. 6. 4. As consummated at the resurrection, viii. 
23. On the other hand, the privileges and bless¬ 
ings enjoyed by Christ’s adopted brethren may be 
classified, 1. The love and special favor of God, 1 
John iii. 1; Eph. v. 1; John xvii. 23, 26. 2. 
Fatherly care, provision and spiritual discipline, 
Matt. vi. 31-33; x. 29, 30; ITeb. xii. 5-8. 3. Ac¬ 
cess to God as a reconciled father, and a prayer- 
hearing God, Rom. viii, 15, 26, 27 ; 1 John, v. 14; 
Matt. vi. 8, 9. 4. The final enjoyment of heavenly 
glory, Rom. viii. 17, 18 ; Rev. xxi. 7 ; 1 Pet. i. 4. 

This adoption of the believing people of God is 
to be distinguished from the sonship of Adam, who 
is described as a son, Luke iii. 38, because he rc- 


were not manifested in such fullness and minute¬ 
ness of detail as they are now in the person and 
work and revelation of Christ Jesus. The law was 
a system of comparative bondage. Under it, men 
saw darkly, through types and shadows, and the 
conscience had not that liberty with which Christ 
makes his children free. The Holy Spirit then 
only wrought in the use of existing light and 
means, but now the gospel has fully made known 
the purposes of God’s mercy, in setting forth the 
completed mediatorial work of the Saviour, while 
the glorious privileges which belong to all God’s 
children as his adopted sons are stated in terms so 
clear that all may comprehend. And farther, they 
have the gift of the Holy Spirit in his enlighten¬ 
ing, comforting influences, to act on their under¬ 
standings and to bear witness with their spirits 
that they are the children of God, and thus being 
sons, they are heirs of eternal glory. 

ADORA (a-do'rah), 1 Macc. xiii. 20, perhaps 
the same with 

ADORAIM (a-do-rah'im), “ double mound,” a 


ADORATION. This word occurs in the 
Apocrypha, but not in the Scriptures. It is ap¬ 
plied to the worship of an idol. Bel and Dr. 4. 

ADRAMMELECH (ad-ranPme-lek), “splen¬ 
dor of the king,” or possibly “ king of fire,” i. e., 
the sun-god. 1. The name of an idol-god, whose 
worship, with that of Anammelech, was introduced 
into Samaria by the Sepharvites, who occupied the 
land of Israel after the captivity. Some have 
held that these were different 
names of the same idol, while 
others have contended that the 
former was the sun or male god, 
and the latter the moon or female 
power. The Sepharvites burned 
their children in the fire to him, 
whence it has been inferred that 
Adrammelech is substantially 
identical with Moloch. Attempts 
have been made to connect this 
deity with the sun-worship of the 
Persians, and with the Chronos 
or Saturn of the Greeks, but these 
speculations do not rest on any 
solid basis. 2. A son of Sen¬ 
nacherib, who, with his brother 
Sharezer, assassinated their father 
in the temple of Nisroch and 
fled into Armenia, 2 Ki. xix. 
47 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxxvii 
38. 

ADRAMYTTIUM (ad-ra- 

mit'te-um), a seaport town in the 
province of Mysia, in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, opposite the isle of Les¬ 
bos, on the river C’aicus. It 
was an Athenian colony, but 
now it is a small village. It 
| was in a ship of this place that 
Paul embarked from Caesarea for 
Italy, Acts xxvii. 2. This vessel 
took him to Myra in Lycia, and 
there he was transferred to a corn 
ship from Alexandria in Egypt. It was a flour¬ 
ishing place in the times of the kings of Perga- 
mos, and even in the seventeenth century it was 
known as a place for boat-building, but now, under 
the name of Adramyt, it has greatly decayed, 
though it can number some 1500 houses. 

ADRIA (a'dre-ah) was the name of the gulf 
that lay between Italy on the west and Dalmatia 
and Albania on the east. In St. Paul’s time, how¬ 
ever, Adria included all that part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Crete and Sicily, and the name 
was rather Greek than Latin, as Marc Superum was 
the title by which the Romans designated this 
Upper Sea, in contradistinction to the Marc Infcr- 
nurn or the Lower or Tyrrhenian Sea. Ptolemy 
says, that Sicily was bounded on the cast by the 
Adriatic, and that Crete was bounded by the Adri¬ 
atic on the west; and Strabo says that the Ionian 
Gulf was a part of what, in his time, was called 
the Adriatic Sea. Luke, therefore, io perfectly 
correct in his geographical phraseology when lie 
describes the ship in which Paul was sailing as 
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being driven about in Adria, immediately before i 
it stranded on the shore of Melita, and his lan- j 
guage does not oblige us io find a Melita in the 
present Adriatic or Gulf of Venice, in order to 
make the island correspond with our modern no¬ 
menclature; and thus the old tradition, that it was 
on the coast of Malta that he was shipwrecked, is 
really free from any difficulty. 

ADRIAN (a'dre-an), 1. The name of a cele¬ 
brated abbot of the Monastery of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury. He died A. D. 709, having been 
largely instrumental in bringing the Church in 
England into strict conformity to the Church of 
Rome. 

2. Six men of this name rose to the papal 
chair, of whom Adrian I. and Adrian IV. 
were especially eminent. Adrian I. died 
A. D. 795, having occupied the papal chair 
twenty-three years. He was a man of vigor¬ 
ous mind, great address, of much ambition, 
and wonderfully successful in enlarging the 
papal power. He recognized Charlemagne 
as king of Italy, who in return confirmed the 
grants made by Pepin to the pope, and added 
Ancona and Benevento. He favored the in¬ 
troduction of the Gregorian music into the 
French churches, opposed Charlemagne, who 
had presided at the Synod of Frankfort, 
where the use of images was condemned, and 
made himself notorious by his use of the 
forged Isidorian Decretals. Adrian I\ . was 
an Englishman of the name of Nicholas 
Breakspearc. He rose from extreme poverty 
to the headship of the Church. He was a 
servant in the Monastery of St. Rufus near 
Avignon, and afterward the abbot of the same 
house. He was made a cardinal and sent as 
legate in 1148 to Sweden and Norway, and 
in 1154 he attained the papal chair by the 
name of Adrian IV. When the ambassa¬ 
dors of Henry II. of England, with the 
monks of St Albans, appeared in Rome to 
congratulate him on his elevation, he remem¬ 
bered the fact that he had been rejected at St. 

Albans, on the plea of ignorance, and now he 
made his visitors feel how deeply he had 
been mortified. Refusing to acknowledge the 
authority of the senate, a riot took place as 
he was on his way to the Lateran; and a car¬ 
dinal being wounded in the fray by one of 
the followers of Arnold of Brescia, Adrian 
placed the Romans under an interdict, and 
obliged them to banish Arnold from Rome, 
fell into the hands of Frederic Barbarossa, who 
was obliged to surrender him to Adrian. As Wil¬ 
liam I. of Sicily refused to be crowned by him, 
Adrian forthwith excommunicated him, raised his 
subjects against him, and proceeded with an army 
to assail him, the king being eventually obliged to 
submit and to receive his kingdom as a papal 
fief, and thus acknowledge Adrian as a ruler of the 
kings of the earth. Frederic held that he was 
the suzerain of Italy, and yet Adrian compelled 
him to hold his stirrup as he dismounted, before he 
would hold intercourse with him or consent to 
crown him. In 1156, by a celebrated bull, he au¬ 
thorized Henry II. of England to invade and sub¬ 
jugate Ireland, claiming “that it is not to be 
doubted that all the islands upon which Christ the 
Sun of Justice has shone, and which have received 
lessons in the Christian faith, are subject to St. Pe¬ 
ter and the Holy Roman Church,” and exacting in 
return a tribute from the people, known afterward 
as Peter'* pence , and which was long paid to the 


Roman see. Thus his reign was a scene of aggres¬ 
sion, in which the principle was asserted, that the 
Spiritual power is. lord and master over the Tem¬ 
poral, and, with the exception of Gregory VII., he 
did more than any man who ever filled the papal 
chair to extend and consolidate the claims of the 
bishops of Rome to universal supremacy. He 
died in 1159. He was a man of great talents and 
learning, daring and firm in his policy, and reso¬ 
lute in liis efforts to subjugate all men and all in¬ 
stitutions to the holy see. 

ADRICHOMIA (ad-re-ko'me-ah), CORNE¬ 
LIA, a nun of the order of St. Augustine, who 
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TnE Spirit of Religion Consoling a Mourner. 

Mrs. North's Monument in Winchester Cathedral, one of Fluxinan’s 
finest works. 


lived in the sixteenth century; she wrote a num¬ 
ber of sacred poems and versified the Psalms of 
David. 

ADRICHOMIUS (ad-re-ko'me-us), CHRIS- 
TIANUS, born at Delft, Holland, A.D., 1533, and 
died at Cologne, 1585; among the works that sur¬ 
vived him, were one on the geography of the Holy 
Land, called “Theatrum Terra? Sanctre,” and a 
“ Life of Christ,” the latter written under the nom 
de plume of Christianus Crucius. 

ADRIEL (a'dre-el), an Israelite, apparently of 
the tribe of Issachar, to whom Saul gave his 
daughter Merab, 1 Sam. xviii. 19. 

ADULLAM (a-dul'lam), a royal city of the 
Canaanites, south-west of Jerusalem, which was 
taken by Joshua, Josh. xii. 15; xv. 35; Mic. i. 15. 
The name is also given to a portion of hill country, 
in which there was a cave, 1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13 ; 1 Chr. xi. 15. See Cave of Adullam. 


ADULLAMITE, a native of Adullam, Gen. 
xxxviii. 

ADULTERY is a willful breach of the mar¬ 
riage vow by either of the parties contracting it. 

1. According to the original idea of the married 
life, one man and one woman were to be united 
together as husband and wife, living for and with 
each other, and keeping themselves to each other 
in all faithfulness and purity. They were thus 
oqe flesh, and where one or other of the parties 
violated the marriage vow by intercourse with a 
third party, the union in that case was virtually 
broken. This view, exhibited in the formation of 
the marital relation established between 
Adam and Eve, is that which is expressly 
set forth in the New Testament. In the 
teaching of our Lord and Saviour, and in 
the expositions of the apostle Paul, the ob¬ 
ject was not to set forth a new principle, but 
to assert and re-establish the original con¬ 
stitution and order established at the begin¬ 
ning, and no difference is made between the 
two parties, as if that which constituted 
adultery when done by one was not to he 
recognized as adultery when committed by 
the other, for the law is the same for both. 

In answer to the question of the Phari¬ 
sees, “ Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause ?” our Lord said, “ Have 
ye not read that He which made them at 
the beginning, made them male and female? 
And said, For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife; and they twain shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore they are no more twain but one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” And 
then, when an effort was made to obtain a 
modification of this law in favor of the hus¬ 
band by the question, “Why did Moses then 
command to give a writing of divorcement, 
and to put her away? Jesus replied, “ Moses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suf¬ 
fered you to put away your wives; but from 
the beginning it was not so. And I say un¬ 
to you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and whoso 
marrieth her that is put away, doth commit 
adultery,” Matt. xix. 3-9. So also, the same 
doctrine is clearly and with distinct empha¬ 
sis taught by the apostle Paul, Eph. v. 25- 
33; 1 Cor. vii. 1-13; 1 Tim. iii. 12. Thus it is 
obvious that in law and morals, the teaching of 
both covenants was identical, yet in ancient times 
a difference was recognized on the man’s side, in 
consequence of the introduction of the system of 
concubinage and polygamy. In such a state of 
society, a married man might have more wives 
than one without being considered an adulterer, 
and have intercourse with a person to whom he 
was not married, and yet not underlie the charge, 
because no neighbor was thereby wronged in his 
conjugal rights, or had any offspring other than 
his own fathered on him. The crime of adultery 
was limited to those who, whether man or woman, 
being married or betrothed to one party, had inter¬ 
course with another, but in the man’s case only if 
this other was a married or a betrothed person. 
Not so was it held in the case of the woman, be¬ 
cause she was viewed as guilty, whether the offence 
was committed by a married or a single person. It 
was the condition of the woman which determined 
the legal character of the crime, for if she were 
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not married or betrothed, neither she nor the per¬ 
son who transgressed with her was considered 
liable to the charge. With some differences on 
minor points, the law was the same among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

In regard to the offence of adultery as here ex¬ 
plained, the law of the Old Testament was severe, 
as it prescribed the punishment of death for both 
the parties, Lev. xx. 10. This was in accordance 
with the constitution, which was framed so as to 
secure a commonwealth conformed to the laws of 
the two tables, and so death was the penalty at¬ 
tached to the open violation of each of them. In 
Deut. xxii. 22-24, the law relative to this offence is 
re-enacted, and the parties described in the passage 
are decreed to be stoned to death, John viii. 5. It 
is by no means certain, however, that this punish¬ 
ment was always inflicted in the administration of 
the law, and a sense of guilt or of their own short¬ 
comings on the part of those who considered them¬ 
selves aggrieved would restrain them from always 
carrying out such a penalty; and hence the milder 
course which the law permitted was adopted, of 
sending the offender off with a bill of divorcement. 
No doubt cases did occur where the death penalty 
was enforced, but there is no record in the Old 
Testament of a case in which it was inflicted, and 
the most learned men, such as Lightfoot, state that 
in the rabbinical writings no instance can be found 
of an adulteress being capitally punished. Hence, 
as the license which polygamy and concubinage 
afforded was great, and the seclusion in which 
females were kept of old in the East tended to 
limit the violation of the law. it is not strange 
that the cases were rare in which the rigor of the 
law was enforced on male or female transgressors. 

2. In Greece and Rome, as has been stated, the 
law varied in certain details. The husband was at 
liberty to put a transgressor to death if he had 
certain evidence of his guilt, but he might com¬ 
mute by the payment on the part of the offender 
of a pecuniary compensation. In the time of Au¬ 
gustus, a law was enacted in Rome called the Julian 
law in which, among other regulations, it was pro¬ 
vided that, on conviction, the woman should lose 
half of her dowry, with the third part of her 
property, and be liable to banishment; for the 
man, the loss of half of his property, with a liabil¬ 
ity also to banishment. The licentiousness of 
heathen society and the demoralization of all 
classes caused these enactments to be generally 
neglected, and profligacy more and more abounded 
until the spread of Christianity introduced a purer 
spirit and established a better code. When Con¬ 
stantine recognized Christianity, besought to carry 
society back to the old Jewish code, and by the 
statutes of Justinian the adulteress was sent to a 
convent after being scourged. In time, her hus¬ 
band might take her back if he so pleased, but if 
in two years he decided otherwise, she was sent for 
life to the seclusion of a cell. 

3. In Egypt, the marriage relation was viewed 
as being eminently sacred, and the knowledge of 
this appears to have actuated Abraham on both 
occasions when he entreated Sarah to aid him in 
deceiving the ruler of Egypt and of Gcrar. So 
long as she was known to be his wife, she was in 
perfect safety, but Abraham felt that he might lose 
his life, so as to reduce Sarah to widowhood, and 
then open up the way for her introduction to the 
royal harem. Among the Egyptians the barbarous 
practice prevailed of cutting off the nose in the 
case of the female offender, while the male was 
only scourged with rods. The Persians, it would 

appear, Ezek. xxiii. 25, sanctioned these mutila¬ 
te 


tions, but it is probable that such indignities were 
chiefly inflicted by husbands who considered them¬ 
selves to be specially injured, and that when such 
punishments were inflicted they were the expres¬ 
sions of personal vengeanoe, rather than penalties 
enacted by public law. 

4. The trial of adultery is unquestionably the 
most peculiar arrangement connected with the 
subject in the legislation of Moses. It is described 
at length in Num. v. 11-31, and attempts have 
been made to show that the form of trial here pro¬ 
vided was really an introduction into the Jewish 
code of one of the most cruel and unreasonable 
practices of heathen lands, especially prevailing 
among, the tribes of the degraded Africans. A 
general resemblance, however, is all that can, with 



TnE Woman taken in Adultery. 

From a group painted by Giulio Romnuo, n pupil of Raphael. 


any regard to truth, be shown to have existed. 
The forms of Hebrew justice tended to limit the 
use of this test: 1. By prescribing certain facts 
which were held to be presumptive of guilt to be 
established on the oath of at least two witnesses. 
2. By rules which made it difficult to establish 
these facts. 3. By exempting many classes from 
the application of the test and limiting it to a pure 
Israelitess married to a pure Israelite, and even 
here there were exceptions. 4. By providing that 
the trial could only be had before the Sanhedrim. 
5. By surrounding the trial with a ceremonial 
which was calculated to deter because of its humil¬ 
iating character; and, 0. When adultery ceased to 
be recognized as a capital offence, and when di¬ 
vorce began to prevail, the form of trial fell into 
disuse; and, lastly, 7. Among the heathen the 
draught was poisonous, whereas among the Jews 


it was not fatal. This form of trial was finally 
abrogated about forty years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The reason assigned is, that the 
men themselves were at that time generally adul¬ 
terous, and that God would not fulfill the impreca¬ 
tions of the ordeal oath upon the wife while the 
husband was guilty of the same crime, John 
viii. 1-8. 

5. Adultery, in the symbolical language of the 
Old Testament, means idolatry and apostasy from 
the worship of the true God, Jer. iii. 8, 9; Ezek. 
xvi. 32; xxiii. 3/ ; also, Rev. ii. 22. Hence an 
adulteress meant an apostate church or city, par¬ 
ticularly “the daughter of Jerusalem,” or the 
Jewish Church and people, Isa. i. 21; Jer. iii. 6, 8, 
9; Ezek. xvi. 22; xxiii. 7. This figure resulted 
from the primary one, which describes the connec¬ 
tion between God and his separated people as a 
marriage between him and them. By an appli¬ 
cation of the same figure, “ An adulterous gener¬ 
ation,” Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4; Mark viii. 38, means 
a faithless and impious generation. 

ADUMMIM (a-dum'raeem), a place which is 
only twice named in Scripture. The first instance 
is Josh. xv. 7, where, from the context, it seems to 
indicate the border between Judah and Benjamin, 
and that it was an ascending road between Gilgal 
and Jerusalem. The second notice, Josh, xviii. 17, 
adds no further information, but repeats 11 the as¬ 
cent to Adummim.” Most commentators take the 
name to mean the place, of blood , from the Hebrew, 
and follow Jerome, who finds the place in the dan¬ 
gerous or mountainous part of the road between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, and suppose that it was so 
called from the frequent effusion of blood by the 
robbers, by whom it was much infested. But it 
seems more probable that the definition of the 
word is “redness,” “red earth,” and that the place 
acquired this designation from the color of its 
soil, or some such natural circumstance. In all 
ages, probably, it was the resort of robbers; in¬ 
deed, the character of the road was so notorious, 
that Christ lays the scene of the parable of the 
good Samaritan, Luke x., upon it; and Jerome 
states that a fort and garrison were maintained 
here for the safeguard of travelers. In the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the ruins of a 
castle, supposed to be the same as that mentioned 
by Jerome, remained, but Nau perceived that 
this castle belonged to the time of the Crusades. 
Near this spot was a khan, called the “Samari¬ 
tan’s khan,” in the belief that it was the “inn” 
to which the Samaritan brought the wounded 
traveler. The travelers of the present century all 
represent the road as still infested by robbers, 
from whom some of them, indeed, have not escaped 
without danger. The place thus indicated is 
about eight miles from Jerusalem and four from 
Jericho. 

ADVENT (ad'vent). In the Church of Eng¬ 
land and the Episcopal Church of this country, as 
also in the Roman Church, the four Sundays next 
preceding Christmas are called Advent Sundays, 
and the period intervening between the first of 
these and the Nativity is called the Season of Ad¬ 
vent. The word Advent is derived from the Latin 
verb advenire , “ to come to,” and the season so 
designated is intended to prepare for the commem¬ 
oration of the Saviour’s birth on Christmas, as well 
as to bring to mind the great Second Coming of 
our Lord. This season stands at the head of the 
calendar of these Churches, and is regarded as the 
commencement of the Christian year. 
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ADVENT, THE SECOND, Matt. xxiv. 27; 1 
These, iii. 13, a phrase used in reference to the rev¬ 
elation of Christ from heaven, predicted in the 
New Testament; his “appearing, the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation.” This stupendous 
event was often foretold by Christ himself, and is 
prominently exhibited throughout the Apostolic 
writings. “The Son of man (said Jesus) shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels,” 
Matt. xvi. 27. After his ascension, the announce¬ 
ment was made to his disciples: “This same 
Jesus . . . shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven,” Acts i. 11. Be¬ 
hold, he cometh with clouds (says John), and 
every eye shall see him,” Rev. i. /. “ V hen he 

shall appear, we shall be like him, 1 John iii. 2. 
St. Paul represents Christians as “looking” and 
“ waiting for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 


Thcssalonica, there were some who regarded the 
advent as imminent. At any hour Christ might 
come! That this, however, was not the apostolic 
belief, is evident from 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, where St. 
Paul affirms that “ that day shall not come, except 
there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition.” Events 
were to occur, prior to the advent, which rendered 
its being so near as they supposed impossible. 

Among the early post-apostolic Christians, we 
find the expectation of the advent becoming blended 
with that of the millennium, or thousand years of 
rest and blessedness, anticipated for the Church on 
the earth. Persecuted by the Pagan oppressor, it 
was a delightful solace to believers, in those dark 
and evil days, to regard Christ as being about to 
come in person to terminate the sufferings of his 
faithful people, and receive them to be partakers 
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1 Cor. i. 7. As to the time of his coming, we find 
him saying to his disciples: “There be some 
standing here who shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” 
Matt. xvi. 28. “ Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel, until the Son of man be come,” 
Matt. x. 23. “They shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory. . . . This generation shall not pass 
away till all these things be fulfilled,” Matt. xxiv. 
30-34. “ The coming of the Lord draweth nigh,” 
James v. 8. As to the purpose of his coming, we 
read: “Then shall he reward every man accord¬ 
ing to his works,” Matt. xvi. 27. “The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first,” 1 Thess. 
iv. 16. “ He shall judge the quick and the dead 
at his appearing and his kingdom,” 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
“ Behold, 1 come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work 
shall be,” Rev. xxii. 12. 

Various opinions have prevailed as to the mean¬ 
ing of these and similar declarations, and as to the 
time and manner of their accomplishment. In 
some of the apostolic churches, as, for instance, at 


of his glory. Then, at his appearing, his enemies 
should be overthrown, his departed saints raised 
from their graves to meet him, and his entire church 
exalted to a position of security and triumph, in 
which they should reign with him over the earth, 
and thus enjoy a rich prelibation of the everlasting 
blessedness of heaven. These expectations, as 
cherished by some, were doubtless characterized 
by scriptural sobriety and judiciousness; but, in 
the minds of others, they were tinctured with much 
that was fanciful and extravagant, and that was 
evidently derived rather from the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue than from the school of the apostles. 
Among the orthodox fathers who embraced these 
notions, may be mentioned Papias, Justin Martyr 
and TertuIlian. These views were keenly opposed 
by Origen. Augustine, who at first seemed in¬ 
clined to these notions, though in a spiritual sense, 
ultimately repudiated them. 

After the triumph of Christianity over Paganism, 
at the opening of the fourth century, these views 
began to decline. Basking in the sunshine of im¬ 
perial favor, and giving law from the throne of 
the Cresars, the Church seemed to herself to have 
already entered on the millennial rest. The ad¬ 


vent, therefore, came to be regarded as an event 
which should follow, not precede, the millennium. 

It was thus projected into the far future, and was to 
be the prelude to the consummation of all things. 

Some of the early reformers, among whom was 
Luther, entertained a view similar, in some re¬ 
spects, to this. To them, at that advanced period 
of the world’s history, it seemed that the millen¬ 
nium must have already run its course, and as if, 
therefore, the coming of Christ and the end of the 
world were nigh. Others, however, recognizing in 
Papal Rome the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse, 
and finding themselves engaged in the very heat of 
conflict with it, and unable, moreover, to discern, 
in the dark ages that had preceded, anything like 
the blessed rest they anticipated for the Church, 
were led to the adoption of views more in accord¬ 
ance with those generally entertained at the present 
. These may be epitomized 
as follows: 

1. There arc many earnest and 
devout Christians who maintain 
it to be the duty of the Church 
to anticipate the advent as nigh, 
and to live in daily expectation 
of the coming of her Lord. Her 
attitude (say they) should be 
that expressed in the words ot 
the apostle: “Looking for the 
blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us,” Tit. ii. 13. 
The command of Christ to his 
disciples is obligatory on. his 
people now—Be ye “ like unto 
men that wait for their Lord,” 
Luke xii. 36. “ Watch, there¬ 

fore, for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come,” Matt, 
xxiv. 42. 

But how (they ask) can the 
Church maintain this attitude of 
expectation, if she believes that a 
thousand years arc to elapse be¬ 
fore the advent? The advent, 
therefore, must be prc-millcnnial. 
Christ will soon appear visibly, 
to establish his kingdom, and in¬ 
troduce his universal reign. The 
Church, with her present agencies and instrumen¬ 
talities, is inadequate to the conversion of the 
world. Her present work, therefore, is, by the 
preaching of the gospel to make up the number of 
the elect. These, at his coming, shall constitute 
“the Bride, the Lamb’s wife;” that “glorious 
Church” which Christ “shall then present to 
himself, having neither spot nor wrinkle nor any 
such thing.” Then, all his enemies shall be put 
under his feet. The earth shall be purified by 
fire, and wickedness consumed out of it. Along 
with the fullness of the Gentiles, the Jews shall 
be brought into the Church, and restored to their 
own land. Then, either in the earthly Jerusalem 
below, or, as some imagine, in the heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem visibly manifested above it, Christ will 
reign with his risen and glorified saints. Then 
“all nations whom he has made shall come and 
worship before him,” and “all the ends of the 
earth sec the salvation of God.” 

2. There are others to whom these anticipations, 
fascinating as they arc to many, seem based on 
erroneous interpretations of Scripture. Christ’s 
kingdom (they argue) is not a kingdom of the 
future merely; it has already come. It began 
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when he ascended, and sat down as “Lord of all,” 
Acts x. 36, at the right hand of the Father. Then 
he was “ made head over all things to the Church,” 
Eph. i. 22. Christ, therefore, reigns now, and 
“ must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet,” 1 Cor. xv. 25. “All power in heaven 
and on earth” having been “given” to him, he 
already possesses all that is requisite for the fulfill¬ 
ment of his purposes, and the extension of his 
reign, visibly and manifestly, throughout the 
world. Ilis kingdom, which began to be mani¬ 
fested when, on the day of Pentecost, through the 
outpouring of the Spirit, multitudes were brought 
to the obedience of the faith, will come with grow¬ 
ing power and fullness till it has come universally, 
and the Father’s “ will is done on earth, even as it 
is done in heaven;” and they hold, farther, that 
no conversions could take place, if Christ did not, 
as a King, subdue people 
to obedience by the exer¬ 
cise of his royal power, as 
is clearly shown by the Ar¬ 
gument of Peter, Acts ii. 

14-36, where it is establish¬ 
ed that Jesus is already on 
his throne. 

As to its being the duty 
of the Church to be look¬ 
ing and waiting for the 
coming of her Lord, they 
maintain that several, at 
least, of the passages from 
which this is inferred have 
been misunderstood, and 
have reference, not to that 
real and personal coming 
which is yet future, but to 
that spiritual coming, in 
the exercise of judgment 
on the Jewish Church and 
nation, which is now past. 

They affirm, moreover, that 
even those who maintain 
this to be the duty of the 
Church, are themselves un¬ 
able to fulfill it, inasmuch 
as, expecting, as they do, 
certain events to precede 
the advent, they must ne¬ 
cessarily be looking out 
rather for those events than for the advent which is 
to follow them. For example, from certain Old 
Testament prophecies, it is generally maintained 
by them that, prior to the advent, the Jews, while 
yet unbelieving, will be restored to their own land ; 
that after dwelling there for a season in peace, and 
attaining to considerable prosperity, a confederacy 
of nations will be formed against them; that they 
will be assailed by the armies of Gog; and that, 
just in this crisis of their fate, Christ will appear 
visibly for their deliverance. Then, converted to 
the faith of the gospel, they will say—“ Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord !” How, 
then, can pre-millennarians, entertaining such ex¬ 
pectations, be looking daily for the coming of the 
Lord? They must necessarily be looking rather 
for those events which they believe shall precede 
it. But this is precisely the position of post-mil- 
lennarians, though the events anticipated by them, 
including, as they do, the millennium, must occupy 
a much more lengthened interval of time. The 
advent, however (say they), is an event of such 
surpassing interest and importance, that, however 
far distant in the future it may be, to the eye of 
faith it should ever appear as nigh. They insist, 


moreover, on this, as inconsistent with a pre-mil- 
lennial advent, that there is not, in the New Tes¬ 
tament, any passage, having undeniable reference 
to the advent, in which Christ is said to come for 
the purpose of reigning on the earth. He is rep¬ 
resented as coming to raise the dead, to judge the 
world, and distribute to men their final awards; 
but never as coming to establish his kingdom, or 
begin his reign. Why not? Because (say they) 
his kingdom is already established, and his reign 
already begun. The advent, therefore, cannot be 
pre-millennial. It must be a post-millennial 
event. 

3. Resembling this view, though in one important 
respect differing from it, is that held by a third 
class of Christians. Believing that Christ’s coming 
is to follow the millennium, not precede it, they 
maintain that the character of this era has been 


altogether misunderstood; that, instead of being a 
period of rest and triumph for the Church, it is to 
be a period of trial and conflict; and that, if not 
already past, it is rapidly hastening to a close. 
According to this view, the coming of Christ, with 
the end of all things, is drawing nigh. 

4. I his article would be incomplete, were we not 
to notice another view which has recently been put 
forth with considerable power, and is now finding 
acceptance with many. According to this hypoth¬ 
esis, the second advent is past already. Christ 
himself foretold its nearness. He was to “come in 
his kingdom” before some of his disciples “tasted 
death;” before they had “ gone over the cities of 
Israel;” before that generation had “ passed away.” 
Christ’s own declarations regarding his advent (say 
they) thus invariably either affirmed or implied 
that it was near. They were fulfilled, partlv, in his 
coming, by the outpouring of his Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, to establish his reign among men; and 
partly in the judgments which, in that generation, 
fell On the Jewish community, by which the Mosaic 
economy was abolished, and the age or “world” 
that then was, brought to a final end. The refer¬ 
ences to the advent in the Acts of the Apostles, 


and in the Epistles (they maintain), are but re¬ 
productions, somewhat varied, of Christ’s own dec¬ 
larations, while, in nearly all of them, it is evident, 
either from the language employed, or the connec¬ 
tion in which it stands, that the writers were look¬ 
ing for the advent before the passing away of the 
then existing generation. Along with Dr. Owen 
(see his Sermons on 2 Pet iii. 11), they imagine 
the prediction of St. Peter—“the earth and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up”—to 
foretell, not the destruction of the world, but the 
destruction of Judaism, and the passing away of 
the heavens and earth of the Levitical dispensation. 
Believing the Apocalypse to have been written 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, they think 
it has reference mainly to this event, and perhaps, 
in connection with it, to the overthrow of Pagan 
Rome. 


According to this hypothesis, Christ has already 
come. He is already seated “ on the throne of his 
glory, and before him even now are gathered all 
nations.” The judgment is now going on; the 
wicked are passing away “ into everlasting punish¬ 
ment, and the righteous into life eternal.” Men 
become consciously the subjects of this judgment, as 
they pass from the sphere of the visible among 
unseen and everlasting things. 

It will be perceived that this hypothesis leads to 
the following conclusions: That Scripture nowhere 
foretells the destruction of our world; that the 
human race may be propagated on this earth for 
ever; that if the advent be past already, so also 
is the resurrection which was to precede it, and 
which must, therefore, have been a resurrection 
of souls from Hades, and not of bodies from the 
grave; or, if a resurrection of bodies, then not a 
visible resurrection ; and finally, that the resurrec¬ 
tion now takes place at death, in the emerging from 
the mortal frame of a body, which, invisible to 
human eye, is spiritual, incorruptible, and glo¬ 
rious. 

Many grave and, apparently, insuperable objec¬ 
tions to this hypothesis will at once suggest thern- 
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selves to the mind of the thoughtful reader, but it 
is not necessary that these should be stated here. 

ADVENTISTS (ad'vent-ists), the name of a 
modern sect of Millennarians who owe their origin 
to William Miller, after whom they are usually 
named. lie fixed 1843 as the time when our Lord 



The Madonna. 


Engraved from oao of tho colebratcd Nuremberg Madonnus.— 
See Madonna. 

was to appear, and as he and a follower called 
Himes had gathered a large number of followers, 
chiefly among the uneducated and ignorant classes, 
they were greatly excited as the time drew near, 
and several thousands of deluded men and women 
remained out at night expecting the descent of the 
Lord. Other predictions fixed other dates, but, of 
course, as these failed, numbers of “ the faithful ” 
fell off’. There is still an “Adventist” body who 
are thus waiting, but they are cautious now, having 
learned from the mistakes of Miller and Himes. 
On many theological points they agree with evan¬ 
gelical professors, differing from them chiefly on 
the subject of the Premillennial Advent (which 
may be sudden), and on the bodily reign of the 
saints on the earth with the Lord. The annihila¬ 
tion of the wicked is also held by many of them. 

ADVOCATE (ad'vo-kate), one who pleads 
the cause of another; also, one who exhorts, de¬ 
fends, comforts, prays for another. It is an appel¬ 


lation given to the Holy Spirit by Christ, John 
xiv. 16; xv. 26; xvi. 7, and to Christ himself by 
an apostle, 1 John ii. 1; see also Rom. viii. 34; 
Heb. vii. 25. 

In the forensic sense, advocates or pleaders were 
not known to the Jews until they came under the 
dominion of the Romans, and were obliged to 
transact their law affairs after the Roman manner. 
Being then little conversant with the Roman laws, 
and with the forms of the jurists, it was necessary 
for them, in pleading a cause before the Roman 
magistrates, to obtain the assistance of a Roman 
lawyer or advocate , who was well versed in the 
Greek and Latin languages. In all the Roman 
provinces such men were found, who devoted their 
time and labor to the pleading of causes and the 
transacting of other legal business in the provincial 
courts. Such an advocate was Tertullus, whom 
the Jews employed to accuse Paul before Felix, 
Acts xxiv. 1; for although the term applied to 
him signifies primarily an orator or speaker , yet it 
also denotes a pleader or advocate. 

ADVOWSON (ad-vow'son), the right of 
presentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice. 
1. Appendant , the right of those who built or en¬ 
dowed a church, and which in time became attached 
to a manor. 2. Collative, where the bishop and 
patron arc one and the same person, and where, as 
he cannot present himself, he collates or gives pre¬ 
sentation and institution to the holder of the liv¬ 
ing. 3. Donative , where the right of patronage to 
a church is in the hands of a layman who can 
present without examination or induction by a 
bishop or ordinary. 4. In Gross, where the prop¬ 
erty has been once separated from the manor to 
which it appertained by any legal conveyance. 
5. Prescntative, where, when the patron presents to 
a living, such that the bishop or other ordinary is 
obliged to order the archdeacon to admit the 
presentee. 

ADYTUM (ad'e-tum), that which is inaccessi¬ 
ble or impenetrable; and hence considered as de¬ 
scriptive of the holy of holies in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and of the innermost chambers, or pen¬ 
etralia, of other edifices accounted sacred, and of 
the secret places to which the priests only were 
admitted. It is used metaphorically by ecclesias¬ 
tical writers; and employed to signify the heart 
and conscience of a man, and sometimes the deep, 
spiritual meaning of the Divine word. 

JEGYPT. See Egypt. 

j 33LFRIC (ail'fric), a learned Benedictine who 
lived in the second half of the tenth century. lie 
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was a contemporary of the celebrated Dunstan, 
whom he aided in imposing celibacy and other 
Romish usages on the Anglo-Saxon clergy. When 
Dunstan became archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Benedictines rose into favor, and the most im¬ 
portant places in the Church were given to them. 


Athelwold had been placed in Winchester, and he 
made iElfric a canon, in order to secure his aid in 
the instruction of the clergy, as forty Benedictine 
monasteries were founded for this object by King 
Edgar. At Winchester, AElfric prepared text-books 
in Latin and in grammar; he arranged a liturgy 
which was used for centuries, made a valuable col¬ 
lection of canons—still given in Spelman’s “ Con¬ 
cilia”—and, above all, in order that the common 
people might know the Word of God, he translated 
most of the historical books of the Old Testament 
out of the Latin into the Anglo-Saxon vernacular. 
In A. D. 994, he was raised to the see of Canter¬ 
bury, and in the troublous times of the period, 
when the country was suffering from the ravages 
of the Danes, he proved himself equal to all the 
responsibilities of his elevated sphere. lie died 
November 16, A. D. 1005. 

JELIA CAPITOLINA. See Jerusalem. 

JENON (e'non), “fountain,” a place near 
Salim, where John baptized, John iii. 23. On the 
situation of JEnon nothing certain has been deter¬ 
mined, although Eusebius places it eight Roman 
miles south of Scythopolis (Bethshan), and fifty- 
three north-east of Jerusalem. Robinson found a 
Salim to the east of Nabulus, at which there were 
two copious springs, and near to this lie supposes 
iEnon to have been. 



Agnus Dei.—S ee Agnus Dei. 


^ERA. See Chronology. 

ETHIOPIA. See Ethiopia. 

AFFENDOPULO (af-fen-do-pu'lo), CALEB, 
a Jewish rabbi, who flourished at Belgrade and 
Constantinople in the present century. He wrote 
a commentary on the Song of Solomon and Psalm 
119, with introductions and epilogues to each sec¬ 
tion having reference to the divergence of the 
Caraites from the Rabbins, published at Vienna, 
1830, besides other works of a polemical character. 

AFFINITY (af-fin'e-te) is relationship by 
marriage, as distinguished from consanguinity , 
which is relationship by blood. Marriage, be¬ 
tween persons thus related, in various degrees, 
which previous usage, in different conditions of 
society, had allowed, was forbidden by the law 
of Moses. These degrees are enumerated in Lev. 
xviii. 7, et seq. The examples before the law are 
those of Cain and Abel, who, as the case required, 
married their sisters. Abraham married Sarah, 
the daughter or granddaughter of his father by 
another wife; and Jacob married the two sisters 
Leah and Rachel. In the first instance, and even 
in the second, there was an obvious consanguinity, 
and only the last offered a previous relationship 
of affinity merely. So, also, in the prohibition of 
the law, a consanguinity can be traced in what are 
usually set down as degrees of affinity merely. 
The degrees of real affinity interdicted are, that a 
man shall not (nor a woman in the corresponding 
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relations) marry—1, his father’s widow (not his 
own mother); 2, the daughter of his father’s wife 
by another husband; 3, the widow of his paternal 
uncle; 4, nor his brother’s widow if he has left 
children by her; but, if not, he was bound to marry 
her to raise up children to his deceased brother. 
See Marriage. The other restrictions are con¬ 
nected with the condition of polygamy, and they 
prohibit a man from having—1, a mother and her 
daughter for wives at the same time; 2, or two 
sisters for wives at the same time. These prohibi¬ 
tions have been imported into our canon law. The 
passage, Lev. xviii. 18, in which the last of these 
prohibitions is contained, has been the subject of 
much discussion in modern times, very different 
views having been taken of its meaning and inten¬ 
tion. By the Canonists it is regarded as forbid- 


“takc her sister to her, in her lifetime.” Under 
this view it is explained, that the marrieci sister 
should not be “vexed” in her lifetime by the 
prospect that her sister might succeed her. It 
may be safely said that such an idea would never 
have occurred in the East, where unmarried sisters 
are far more rarely than in Europe brought into 
such acquaintance with the husband of the married 
sister as to give occasion for such “ vexation ” or 
“rivalry” as this. It may be remarked, that in 
those codes of law which most resemble that of 
Moses on the general subject, no prohibition of the 
marriage of two sisters in succession can be found. 

AFFIRMATIVES (af-ferm'a-tives). Among 
the Jews the formula of assent or affirmation was, 
thou hast said , or, thou hast rightly said. This is, 
the prevailing mode in which a person 
expresses his assent, at this day, in Le¬ 
banon, especially when he does not wish 
to assert anything in express terms. 
This explains the answer of our Saviour 
to the high-priest Caiaphas, Matt. xxvi. 
64, when he was asked whether he was 
the Christ, the Son of God, see also 
Matt. xxvi. 25. Instances occur in the 
Talmud, thus, “A certain man was asked, 

‘ Is Rabbi N. dead ?’ He answered, 
‘Ye have said;’ on which they rent 
their clothes”—taking it for granted from 
this answer that it was so. All readers, 
even of translations, are familiar with a 
frequent elegancy of the Scriptures, or 
rather of the Hebrew language, in using 
an affirmative and negative together, by 
which the sense is rendered more em¬ 
phatic ; sometimes the negative first, as 
Ps. cxviii. 17, “I shall not die, but 
live,” etc.; sometimes the affirmative 
first, as Isa. xxxviii. 1, “ Thou shalt die, 
and not live.” In John i. 20, there is 
a remarkable instance of emphasis pro¬ 
duced by a negative being placed between 
two affirmatives, “And he confessed, and 
denied not, but confessed, I am not the 
Christ.” 
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ding the marrying of two sisters successively, the 
one after the death of. the other. By others it is 
looked on as designed merely to prohibit the mar¬ 
rying of two sisters at the same time, whilst it im¬ 
plicitly allows the marrying of a wife’s sister after 
her decease. Others, again, regard the injunction 
as prohibiting polygamy altogether, translating 
the verse thus, “Thou shalt not take one wife to 
another to vex her,” etc., according to a well-known 
Hebrew idiom by which one thing to another of 
the same kind is denoted by calling it “a man to 
his brother,” or “a woman to her sister,” comp. 
Ex. xvi. 15; xxvi. 3, etc. Thus the law, which 
some regard as expressly forbidding polygamy, is 
held by others as implicitly sanctioning it, and the 
law which some regard as prohibiting the marry¬ 
ing of a deceased wife’s sister is held by others as 
implicitly permitting it. Most commentators are 
agreed in giving it the second of the meanings 
above stated; indeed, not one of any note, Jewish 
or Christian, has assigned to it any other meaning. 
The sense given by the Canonists has been ex¬ 
tracted by connecting the words “ vex her,” with 
the words “in her lifetime,” instead of reading, 


AFRICA (aFre-ka). This “ quarter 
of the world ” is not mentioned as such 
by any general name in Scripture, al¬ 
though some of its regions arc indicated. 
It is thought by some, however, that Africa, or as 
much of it as was then known, is denoted by “the 
land of Ham ” in several of the Psalms. But we 
are inclined to think that the context rather re¬ 
stricts this designation to Egypt. Whether Africa 
was really “ the land of Ham,” that is, was peo¬ 
pled by the descendants of Ham, is quite another 
question. Sec Ham. 

AFRICANUS (af-re-ka'nus), SEXTUS JU¬ 
LIUS, a Christian writer who lived in the be¬ 
ginning of the third century. He was a man of 
great learning, and wrote a history which extends 
from the creation to A. D. 221. He fixed the date 
of the birth of Christ three years before the com¬ 
mon era. This date is recognized as the historical 
or Alexandrian era. He likewise computed the 
period of the Creation to be 5499 B. C. He died 
A. D. 232. 

AFRICAN CHURCH. There are no ac¬ 
counts of the foundation of the African Church, 
which dates almost from the day of Pentecost. 
The coast of Africa was so crowded with Roman 
colonists that it was in the same position as Rome 


itself. Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine belonged 
to this Church. Montanism and Donatisra, and 
disputes about lapsed disciples, long disturbed its 
peace. The persecution of the Vandals in the 
fifth century, and the spread of Mohammedan 
power, caused the fall of this once nourishing 
church, which has now no representative. 

2. The modern African Church is extending 
with considerable rapidity in the southern, the 
western, and the northern part of the continent. 
The subjugation of Algiers by the French has 
given a firm footing to the Romish Church along 
the Mediterranean. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Natal and the British possessions in Southern 
Africa, the English Episcopal Church, the Church 
of Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland are 
established, and doing a good work, not only 
among the colonists, but also among the native 
tribes. On the West Coast, and among the tribes 
of the interior that can be reached from Liberia, 
Cape Coast Castle, and different districts of Guinea, 
a very vigorous missionary effort has been put 
forth by the churches pf Britain and the United 
States. The American Board, the Presbyterian 
Board (including Reformed Presbyterians), the 
Episcopal Board, the Southern Baptists, and the 
American Missionary Association, are all engaged 
with great zeal in this work. From Great Britain, 
there are laborers representing the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, and the United Presbyterian Church of Scot¬ 
land, who by schools, by publications, and all 
forms of missionary effort, are seeking the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen tribes. 

Then again the Moravians, the Basle Missionary 
Society, the Rhenish Society, the French Evan¬ 
gelical, the Berlin, the Norwegian, and the North 
German Missionary Societies, are all laboriously 
toiling in this field. The English Episcopal 



The Apostle Paul. 

This is copied from u fine engraving on copper by Albert Purer. 

Church had eight dioceses established in 1864; and 
at the same time the Wesleyan Methodists had six 
missionary districts, with seventy-five circuits, two 
hundred and four chapels, and three hundred and 
sixtv-six other preaching-places. In Western 
Africa the Methodist Episcopal Church have a 
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large number of preachers who have been very 
successful in establishing schools and churches. 
In the large island of Madagascar the cause of 
God is prevailing in a manner that has had no 
parallel since the day of Pentecost; and the pros¬ 
pect is that, ere long, the whole population will be 
brought into the Christian Church. The late war 
in Abyssinia has laid an arrest on the progress of 
the Gospel in that country, but the foundation is 
laid there, and in Egypt, where, by means of the 
Scriptures in the native dialects, schools among 
the young, and the influences that are brought to 
bear on the clergy, the prospect of missionary 
effort is evidently most cheering. The horrors of 
slavery among the tribes of the interior are being 
gradually diminished, and the harvest of the Gos¬ 


pel is every day becoming more mature around 
the circuit of that long-oppressed and benighted 

continent. 

AG ABUS fag'a-bus), a “locust,” the name of 
“a prophet,” supposed to have been one of the 
seventy disciples of Christ. He, with others, came 
from Judiea to Antioch, while Paul and Barna¬ 
bas (A. D. 43) were there, and predicted an ap¬ 
proaching famine, which actually occurred the 
following year. Some writers suppose that the 
famine was general; but most modern commenta¬ 
tors unite in understanding that the large terms of 
the original apply not to the whole world , nor even 
to the whole Homan empire, but, as in Luke ii. 1, 
to Judtea only. Statements respecting four fam¬ 
ines, which occurred in the reign of Claudius, are 
produced by the commentators who support this 
view; and as all the countries put together would 
not make up a tenth part of even the Homan em¬ 
pire, they think it plain that the words must be 
understood to apply to that famine which, in the 
fourth year of Claudius, overspread Palestine. The 
poor Jews, in general, were then relieved by the 
Queen of Adiabene, who sent to purchase corn in 
Egypt for them; and for the relief of the Christians 
in that country contributions were raised by the 
brethren at Antioch, and conveyed to Jerusalem 
by Paul and Barnabas. Acts xi. 27-30. Many 
years after, this same Agabus met Paul at Ctesarea, 
and warned him of the sufferings which awaited 


him if he prosecuted his journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts £xi. 10, 11. 

AGAG (a'gag), the name of two kings of the 
Amalekites, and perhaps a common name of all 
their kings, like Pharaoh in Egypt, comp. Num. 
xxiv. 7 ; 1 Sam. xv. 8, 9, 20, 32. The first of these 
passages would imply that the king of the Amale¬ 
kites was, then at least, a greater monarch, and his 
people a greater people, than is commonly imag¬ 
ined. See Amalekites. The latter references are 
to that king of the Amalekites who was spared by 
Saul, contrary to the solemn vow of devotement to 
destruction, whereby the nation, as such, had of 
old precluded itself from giving any quarter to 
that people, Ex. xvii. 14; Deut. xxv. 17-19. 


Hence, when Samuel arrived in the camp of Saul, 
he ordered Agag to be brought forth and to be cut 
in pieces, and the expression which he employed 
indicates that, apart from the obligations of the 
vow, some such example of retributive justice was 
intended, as had been exercised in the case of 
Adonibezek; and that Agag had made himself 
infamous by the same treatment of some prisoners 
of distinction (probably Israelites) as he now re¬ 
ceived from Samuel. 

AGAGITE (ag'ag-itc), used as 
a Gentile name for Amalekite in 
Esth. iii. 1, 10; viii. 3, 5. See 
Amalekites. 

AGAP^l, “ feasts of charity,” 

“love feasts,” differed altogether 
from the feasts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. They were meals of a relig¬ 
ious character, had in the places 
where the members met for wor¬ 
ship, and they were connected with 
religious services. They are only 
alluded to once under this name 
in the New Testament, where ref¬ 
erence is made to the corrupt professors who had 
insinuated themselves into the church, and Jude 
12 says, “These are spots in your agapre,” but it is 
probable that the same kind of meals are adverted 
to by Paul in 1 Cor. xi. which were abused and 
temporarily substituted for the Lord’s Supper. 


Their origin may be traced to that outburst of lib¬ 
erality and brotherly affection which were dis¬ 
played after the pentecostal effusion which led to 
a ministration of food and other necessaries to the 
poorer brethren. The practice thus begun at Je¬ 
rusalem, seems to have been viewed as involving 



an obligation on all Christians to follow a similar 
practice, and the history of the church in the 
second and third centuries shows that these feasts, 
or brotherly meals, formed an important part of 
church observances. Justin Martyr, about the 
middle of the second century, and Tertullian, 
about the beginning of the third, describe them, 
and the latter says, “ Our supper shows its charac¬ 
ter by its name, which is the Greek word for love. 
Whatever expense it costs, it is gain to expend 
money in the cause of piety, since, by this refresh¬ 
ment, we give aid to all that are poor. Being 
done as a matter of religion, nothing foul or unbe¬ 
coming is admitted into it. No one partakes till 
prayer has been made to God; as much is eaten as 
is necessary to satisfy the demands of hunger; as 
much is drunk as consists with sobriety; every one 
remembering that through the night, also, God is 
to be worshipped.” The growth and increasing 
wealth of the church gradually rendered it more 
difficult to manage such feasts with decorum and 
advantage, and the tendency to occasions for scan¬ 
dal began to appear. Even Tertullian, in his day, 
saw and deplored the evil. Large portions given 
to the rulers of the church, distinctions of rank, 
excesses at the meals and other evils, led thought¬ 
ful and godly persons to discountenance them, and 
they were ultimately forbidden to be held in 
churches. The councils of Laodicea in the third, 
and of Carthage in the fourth century, gave such 
orders. Hence, they fell into disuse, and now 
they are only observed by* a few of the smaller 
sects. 


AGAR, Gal. iv. 24, 25, the Greek form of 
Ilagar. 

AGARENES, Bar. iii. 23, descendants of 
Agar, or Ilagar. 

AGATE, one of the precious stones in the 
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high-priest’s breast-plate, Ex. xxviii. 19; xxxix. 
12. It is a variety of quartz, occurring in nodules, 
semi-transparent and uncrystallized, composed of 
parallel or concentric layers differently tinted. 
Agate is also the rendering of another Hebrew 
term, Isa. liv. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 10, where the 
margin has “chry sop rase.” But a transparent or 
sparkling stone seems meant by the word as here 
used ; possibly it may be the ruby. 

AGE. In the patriarchal times, and under the 
Mosaic dispensation, a long life was considered a 
peculiar blessing to the individual, Job v. 26, and 
jus betokening prosperity in the state, Zech. viii. 
4. Great respect w:us therefore paid to the aged 
in private life, Lev. xix. 32; Job xv. 10; Prov. 
xvi. 31. In the redemption-pjiymcnt for a vow, 
indeed, the old man wjis rated at a less sum than 
the young man; but this was natural, and, besides, 
was connected with the lighter burdens imposed 
on elder persons; the Levites, for example, being 
excused from the more laborious work of their 
office after the age of fifty, Num. viii. 25. In re¬ 
gard to public affairs the counsel of the aged was 
specially to be regarded, 1 Ki. xii. 6-8. Attention 
to age was very general in ancient times, and is 


AGNUS DEI. 1. Verses sung during the 
communion of the priest, “O Lamb of God,” in- 


tenberg he became acquainted with Luther, and 
this acquaintance ripened into intimate friend- 


troduced into the West from the Ejustern liturgies ship. He accompanied Luther, in 1519, to the 



by Pope Sergius in the seventh century. It was, 
at first, only sung once by the choir only. Three 
centuries later, it was sung thrice, as at present. 
It was not, however, till the eleventh century, that 
the third, “ Have mercy upon us,” was changed to 
“Give us peace;” about which time sprang up the 
alteration in mass for the dead of “Grant them 



still observed in all conditions of society as those 
through which the Israelites passed. Among the 
Egyptians, young men rose before the aged, and 
always yielded the first place to them. The youth 
of Sparta did the same, and were silent—or, as 
the Hebrews would say, laid their hands upon 
their mouths—when aged men spoke. So also in 
Athens and in other Greek states, old men were 
thus venerated. In China, deference to the aged 
forms an important point in the government; and 
among the Moslems of Western Asia a similar re¬ 
gard is shown to men advanced in years. Among 
the Arabs young men would consider it bold even 
to eat among their seniors, and with the Turks, 
even among brothers, difference of age is respected. 

AGEE, “ fugitive,” the father of one of David’s 
mighty men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

AGELLI (ah-gel'lc), ANTONIO, born at 
Sorrento, 1532. A very learned and eminent 
scholar, he was one of those selected, under the 
decree of the Council of Trent, to revise the Scrip¬ 
tures; he was thorough in his knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and Chaldee. Besides his editorial 
Labors, he wrote many works valuable in their 
djiy. lie died in 1608. 

AGGEUS, 1 Esd.vi. 1; vii.3; 2 Esd. i. 40, 
the prophet Ilaggai. 

AGNUS BELL, a bell rung at the Agnus 
Dei. Records of this usage are found in Inven¬ 
tories. The custom prevailed in France, also, 
and Le Brun mentions the practice at Rouen, in 
the usage of a ritual which had much in common 
with the old English missals. 


rest.” The basilica of St. John Lateran at Rome 
retains the original form of three Misereres at the 
present time. 2. It was the custom, anciently, to 
collect and distribute to the faithful the wax of the 
paschal candle (see Paschal Candle), and on 
Low Sunday (that is, the first Sunday after Easter), 
about the ninth century, this was mixed with oil, 
stamped with a lamb, and distributed at Rome by 
the archdeacon of the Lateran. 

Later, the pope distributed them 
with certain ceremonies at the 
Agnus Dei on Low Sunday. At 
the present time the pope only 
distributes them on the Low 
Sunday after his coronation, and 
once every seven years. The 
words “Agnus Dei” mean 
“Lamb of God.” 

AGONY, Luke xxii. 44. 

The narrative of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden evidently 
implies that the sweat, as it 
dropped from his body to the 
ground, was tinged or colored 
with blood. Instances arc not 
wanting of extreme terror or 
emotion producing such a bloody 
sweat. *■'” 

AGRICOLA (ag-rik'o- 
iah), JOHANN, surnamed ISLABIUS, from 
Eislcbcn, where lie was born in 1492. The 
name Agricola he assumed, according to the 
custom of the times, his real name being Johann 
Shneider, or Schnitter. While studying at Wit- 


great congress of divines at Leipsic. Upon his 
return to his native town he was made court 
preacher to John, elector of Saxony, and as 
such he went to the diet at Spires, and took a 
prominent part in the Augsburg confession of faith 
in 1526. Unhappily, the friendship between him 
and Luther was interrupted about the year 1537, 
when his religious views underwent a change, 
which led to the acrimonious disputes between 
them on the Antinomian doctrine, which Agricola 
now maintained, and in consequence of which he 
was at last obliged to retire to Berlin. Here he 
obtained the favor of the elector of Brandenburg, 
by whom he was appointed court preacher, which 
position he held till his death, in 1566. Meantime 
he reverted gradually to his early convictions, and 
abandoned his Antinomian views. Besides his ser¬ 
vices to the cause of the Reformation and his theo¬ 
logical works, Germany is deeply indebted to him 
for the great benefits he conferred on her language 
and literature by his miscellaneous writings. 

AGRICULTURE. The wants of the human 
family must have early compelled men to the 
study of husbandry. We are told that Cain was “ a 
tiller of the ground,” and lie brought of the fruit 
of his labor as an offering to God, Gen. iv. 2, 3; 
and when the curse was pronounced on him, he 



Modern Egyptian Plough. 

was assured that the earth would not henceforth 
yield its strength to him. Nothing is recorded in 
the book of Genesis of the progress made among 
men in the department of agriculture before the 
flood. The toil in preparing the earth, in subdu- 
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ing weeds, and in guarding crops from the depre¬ 
dations of wild animals, must have been great 
before iron implements were invented, and cattle 
had been subjected to the service of man. In such 
circumstances, husbandry could have made but 
slow progress. Whatever knowledge was gained 
by the old world was doubtless transmitted by 
Noah and his sons to the new, for it is recorded 
that, on the drying up of the waters of the deluge, 
Noah “ began to be a husbandman,” and he planted 
a vineyard and made wine of the fruit thereof, 
Gen. ix. 20. During the patriarchal period, we 
have few intimations on the subject of the culture 
of the earth. Abraham, on entering the promised 
land, was largely engaged in the management of 
his Hocks and herds. He must have become 
acquainted with the culture and management of 
crops in Egypt during his residence in that coun¬ 
try, and on his return to Bethel and Mamre he saw 
the differences in the treatment of the soil which 
climate and the want of the Nile rendered ne¬ 
cessary. The early history of Joseph, the distance 
that he had to go to find out his brethren, who 
wandered from place to place with their flocks, 
shows that, as yet, they were mainly pastoral in 
their habits; and it is obvious that Isaac and Jacob 
were familiar with the fact that in all seasons of 
want, because of a short 
supply, the vicinity of 
Egypt enabled them to 
procure all the grain crop 
which their families and 
dependents might require. 
There can be little doubt 
but that the patriarchs 
and their dependents fol¬ 
lowed the practices which 
prevailed among the dif¬ 
ferent tribes among whom 
they roamed, and that in the matter of crops, im¬ 
plements and culture, they adopted the customs of 
the primitive races, until they entered into Egypt 
at the call of Joseph. 


of mud for fertilization and top dressing, the facil¬ 
ities for irrigation, and the suitability of the soil for 
the crops that Egypt produced, would be compara¬ 
tively useless. Such knowledge as could be gained 
by the invaders of the mode of culture in practice 
by the races whom they supplanted, would be 
adopted, and there can be little doubt but that 
for ages the husbandry of Palestine was of an ex¬ 
ceedingly primitive character, and for many gen- 


vated enough to produce differences of tempera¬ 
ture, and the agriculture of the Israelites took its 
form and character from the circumstances of cli¬ 
mate, soil, water and elevation of the different 
parts of the land. It will be the object of the re¬ 
mainder of this article to advert in detail to the 
different subjects which may present a complete 
picture of rural life among the Israelitish people. 

The variations of sunshine and rain, which with 



Binding a Siieaf. 



Egyptians Cutting Grain. 


orations there were few changes or improve¬ 
ments. 

Agriculture must be greatly affected by climate, 
the presence or absence of great rivers that may be 
available for irrigation, the flatness or the marshy 
character of the soil on the one hand, or the pres¬ 
ence of lofty and rugged mountains with intervales 
on the other hand. In Babylonia, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris were available, as in Egypt the 
Nile was, for irrigation, and these rivers, by the 
magnitude of their supply, were of priceless value 
to the regions through which they flowed. In 



Egyptians Pulling Corn. 


After the exode, the Israelites were brought into 
a country already under cultivation, and it was, no 
doubt, the Divine will that they should become an 
agricultural people. The minute division of the 
land, and the species of entail which connected it 
with the different families, the want of seaports 
and the absence of commerce, compelled the peo¬ 
ple to become tillers of the soil. The generation 
that had left Egypt died in the wilderness, and 
hence, on entering into the land, all traditional 
knowledge of the inundation of the Nile, the supply 


Palestine, there were no such mighty currents. 
The Nile valley and Babylonia were suitable for 
water culture, but in Palestine the only river of 
any size was the Jordan, and it flowed in a deep 
valley from which no side currents could be led, 
while the climate of the valley was almost tropical 
in its intense heat. Palestine was hilly, except in 
the plain of Esdraelon, and the little streams that 
meandered among the hills were only available 
for agricultural operations during a short season 
of the year. The hills, in many places, were ele- 


us extend throughout the year, are in Palestine 
confined chiefly to the latter part of autumn and 
the winter. During all the rest of the year, the 
sky is almost uninterruptedly cloudless, and rain 
very rarely falls. The autumnal rains usually 
commence at the end of October, or at the begin¬ 
ning of November, not suddenly, but by degrees, 
which gives opportunity to the husbandman to 
sow his wheat and barley. The rains continue 
during November and December, but afterwards 
they occur at longer intervals; and rain is rare 
after March, and almost never occurs as late as 
May. The cold of winter is not severe; and as 
the ground is never frozen, the labors of the hus¬ 
bandman are not entirely interrupted. Snow falls 
in different parts of the country, but never lies 
long on the ground. In the plains and valleys, 
the heat of summer is oppressive, but not in the 
more elevated tracts. In these high grounds the 
nights are cool, often with heavy dew. The total 
absence of rain in summer soon destroys the verdure 
of the fields, and gives to the general landscape, 
even in the high country, an aspect of drought and 
barrenness. No green thing remains but the 
foliage of the scattered fruit trees, and occasional 
vineyards and fields of millet. In autumn, the 
whole land becomes dry and parched ; the cisterns 
are nearly empty; and all nature, animate and in¬ 
animate, looks forward with longing for the return 
of the rainy season. In the hill country, the time 
of harvest is later than in the plains of the Jordan 
and of the sea-coast. The barley harvest is about 
a fortnight earlier than that of wheat. In the plain 
of the Jordan the wheat harvest is early in May; 
in the plains of the coast and of Esdraelon, it is 
towards the latter end of that month ; and in the 
hills, not until June. The general vintage is in 
September, but the first grapes ripen in July; and 
from that time the towns are well supplied with 
this fruit. 

Soil. The soil in Palestine differs considerably, 
both in its appearance and character, in different 
parts of the land; but wherever soil of any kind 
exists, even to a very slight depth, it is found to 
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be highly fertile. As parts of Palestine are hilly, 
and as hills have seldom much depth of soil, the 
mode of cultivating them in terraces was anciently, 
and is now, much employed. A series of low stone 
walls, one above another, across the face of the 
hill, arrest the soil brought down by the rains, 
and afford a series of levels for the operations of 
the husbandmen. This mode of cultivation is 
usual in Lebanon, and is not unfrequent in Pal- 


more faith than the Israelites were prepared to 
exercise. It was for a long time utterly neglected, 
Lev. xxvi. 34, 35; 2 Chr. xxx'vi. 21, but after the 
captivity it was more observed. By this remark¬ 
able institution the Hebrews were also trained to 
habits of economy and foresight, and invited to 
exercise a large degree of trust in the bountiful 
providence of their Divine King. 

Fields. Under the term dagan, which we 
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Harvest in Palestine. 


estine, where the remains of terraces across the 
hills, in various parts of the country, attest the 
extent to which it was anciently carried. This 
terrace cultivation has necessarily increased or 
declined with the population. If the people were 
so few that the valleys afforded sufficient food for 
them, the more difficult culture of the hills was 
neglected; but when the population was too large 
for the valleys to satisfy with bread, then the hills 
were laid under cultivation. • 

In such a climate as that of Palestine, water is 
the great fertilizing agent. The rains of autumn 
and winter, and the dews of spring, suffice for the 
ordinary objects of agriculture; but the ancient 
inhabitants were able, in some parts, to avert even 
the aridity which the summer droughts occasioned, 
and to keep up a garden-like verdure, by means 
of aqueducts communicating with the brooks and 
rivers, Ps. i. 3; Ixv. 10; Prov. xxi. 1; Isa. xxx. 
25; xxxii. 2, 20; IIos. xii. 11. Hence, springs, 
fountains and rivulets were as much esteemed by 
husbandmen as by shepherds, Josh. xv. 19; Jud. 
i. 15. The soil was also cleared of stones, and 
carefully cultivated; and its fertility was increased 
by the ashes to which the dry stubble and herbage 
were occasionally reduced by being burned over 
the surface of the ground, Prov. xxiv. 31; Isa. vii. 
23; xxxii. 13. Dung, and, in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, the blood of animals, were also used 
to enrich the soil, 2 Ki. ix. 37; Ps. lxxxiii. 10; 
Isa. xxv. 10; Jcr. ix. 22; Luke xiv. 34, 35. 

That the soil might not be exhausted, it was 
ordered that every seventh year should be a sab¬ 
bath of rest to the land: there was then to be no 
sowing, no reaping, no pruning of vines or olives, 
no vintage or gathering of fruits; and whatever 
grew of itself was to be left to the poor, the stran¬ 
ger and the beasts of the field, Lev. xxv. 1-7; 
Deut. xv. 1-10. But. such an observance required 
9 


translate “grain” and “corn,” the Hebrews com¬ 
prehended almost every object of field culture. 
Syria, including Palestine, was regarded by the 
ancients as one of the first countries for corn. 
Wheat was abundant and excellent, and there is 
still one bearded sort, the ear of which is three 
times as heavy and contains twice as many grains 
as our common English wheat. Barley was also 
much cultivated, not only for bread, but because it 
was the only kind of corn which was given to 
beasts; for oats and rye do not grow in warm 
climates. Hay was not in use ; and therefore the 
barley was mixed with chopped straw to form the 
food of cattle, Gen. xxiv. 25,32; Jud. xix. 19, etc. 
Other kinds of field cul¬ 
ture were millet, spelt, 
various species of beans 
and peas, pepperwort, 
cummin, cucumbers, mel¬ 
ons, flax, and, perhaps, 
cotton. Many other ar¬ 
ticles might be mentioned 
as being now cultivated in 
Palestine; but as their 
names do not occur in 
Scripture, it is difficult 
to know whether they 
were grown there in 
ancient times or not. 

Anciently, as now, in 

Palestine and the East, the arable lands were 
not divided into fields by fences, as in this 
country. The ripening products, therefore, pre¬ 
sented an expanse of culture unbroken, al¬ 
though perhaps variegated, in a large view, 
by the difference of the products grown. The 
boundaries of lands were therefore marked by 
stones as landmarks, which, even in patriarchal 
times, it was deemed a heinous wrong to remove, 


Job xxiv. 2 ; and the law pronounced a curse upon 
those who, without authority, removed them, Deut. 
xix. 14; xxvii. 17. The walls and hedges which 
are occasionally mentioned in Scripture belonged 
to orchards, gardens and vineyards. 

Agricultural Operations. Of late years 
much light has been thrown upon the agricultural 
operations and implements of ancient times, by 
the discovery of various representations on the 
sculptured monuments and painted tombs of 
Fgypt. As these agree surprisingly with the 
notices in the Bible, and, indeed, differ little from 
what we find employed in Syria and Egypt, it is 
very safe to receive them as guides on the present 
subject. 

Ploughing. This has always been a light and 
superficial operation in the East. At first, the 
ground was opened with pointed sticks; then, a 
kind of hoe was employed; and this, in many 
parts of the world, is still used as a substitute for 
the plough. But the plough was known in Egypt 
and Syria before the Hebrews became cultivators, 
Job i. 14. In the East, however, it has always 
been a light and inartificial implement. At first 
it was little more than a stout branch of a tree, 
from which projected another limb, shortened and 
pointed. This, being turned into the ground, made 
the furrow ; while at the farther end of the larger 
branch was fastened a transverse yoke, to which 
the oxen were harnessed. Afterward a handle to 
guide the plough was added. Thus the plough 
consisted of: 1. the pole; 2. the point or share; 3. 
the handle; 4. the yoke. The Syrian plough is, 
and doubtless was, light enough for a man to carry 
in his hand. An excellent representation of the 
ancient plough of Asia Minor, and of its parts, 
will be found on page 62. 

The plough was drawn by oxen, which were 
sometimes urged by a scourge, Isa. x. 26; Neh. 
iii. 2; but oftener by a long staff', furnished at one 
end with a flat piece of metal for clearing the 
plough, and at the other with a spike for goading 
the oxen. See engraving, page 62. This ox-goad 
might be easily used as a spear, Jud. iii. 31; 1 
Sam. xiii. 21. Sometimes men followed the plough 
with hoes to break the clods, Isa. xxviii. 24; but 
in later times a kind of harrow was employed, 
which appears to have been then, as now, merely 
a thick block of wood pressed down by a weight, 




Threshing with Horses. 

or by a man sitting on it and drawn over the 
ploughed field. 

Sowing. The ground, having been ploughed as 
soon as the autumnal rains had mollified the soil, 
was fit by the end of October to receive the seed; 
and the sowing of wheat continued, in different 
situations, through November into December. 
Bariev was not generally sown till January and 
February. The seefl appears to have been sown 
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and harrowed at the same time; although some¬ 
times it was ploughed in by a cross furrow. 

Ploughing in the Seed. The Egyptian paintings 
illustrate the Scriptures by showing that in those 
soils which needed no previous preparation by the 
hoe (for breaking the clods) the sower followed the 


TnRESHING WITH TITE DRAG. 

plough, holding in the left hand a basket of seed, 
which he scattered with the right hand, while an¬ 
other person filled a fresh basket. We also see 
that the mode of sowing was what we call " broad¬ 
cast,” in which the seed is thrown loosely over the 
field, Matt. xiii. 3-8. (See engraving ou page 
63.) In Egypt, when the levels were low, and the 
water had continued long upon the land, they 
often dispensed with the plough altogether; and 
probably, like the present inhabitants, broke up 
the ground with hoes, or simply dragged the moist 
mud with bushes after the seed had been thrown 
upon the surface. To this cultivation without 
ploughing Moses probably alludes, Deut. xi. 10, 
when he tells the Hebrews that the land to which 
they were going was not like the land of Egypt, 
where they “ sowed their seed and watered it with 
their foot as a garden of herbs.” It seems, however, 
that even in Syria, in sandy soils, they sow with¬ 


out ploughing, and then plough down the seed. It 
does not appear that any instrument resembling 
our haiTOiv was known ; the word rendered to har¬ 
row in Job xxxix. 10 means literally to break the 
clods , and is so rendered in Isa. xxviii. 24; IIos. x. 
11; and for this purpose the means used have been 
already indicated. The passage in Job, however, 
is important. It shows that this breaking of the 
clods was not always by the hand, but that some 


kind of instrument was drawn by an animal over 
the ploughed field, most probably the rough log 
which is still in use. 

Harvest. It lias been already mentioned that 
the time of the wheat harvest in Palestine varies, 
in different situations, from early in May to late in 
June; and that the barley har¬ 
vest is about a fortnight earlier 
than that of wheat. Among the 
Israelites, as with all other people, 
the harvest was a season of joy, 
and as such is more than once 
alluded to in Scripture, Ps. exxvi. 
5; Isa. ix. 3. 

Reaping. Different modes of 
reaping are indicated in Scrip¬ 
ture, and illustrated by the Egyp¬ 
tian monuments. In the most 
ancient times, the corn was pluck¬ 
ed up by the roots, which con¬ 
tinued to be the practice with 
particular kinds of grain after 
the sickle was known. (Sec en¬ 
graving, page G4.) In Egypt, at this day, barley 
and dourra are pulled up by the roots. The choice 
between these modes of operation was probably 
determined, in Palestine, by the consideration 
pointed out by Russell, who states that “wheat, 
as well as barley in general, docs not 
grow high, and is, therefore, like 
other grain, not reaped with the 
sickle, but plucked up by the roots 
with the hand. In other parts of the 
country, where the corn grows ranker, 
the sickle is used.” When the sickle 
was used, the wheat was cither crop¬ 
ped off under the ear or cut close to 
the ground. (See engraving, page G4.) 

In the former case, the straw was 
afterward plucked up for use; in the 
latter, the stubble was left and burnt on the ground 
for manure. As the Egyptians needed not such 
manure, and were economical 
of straw, they generally follow¬ 
ed the former method ; while 
the Israelites, whose lands de¬ 
rived benefit from the burnt 
stubble, used the latter; al¬ 
though the practice of cutting 
off the ears was also known to 
them, Job xxiv. 24. Cropping 
the ears short, the Egyptians 
did not generally bind them 
into sheaves, but removed them 
in baskets. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, they bound them into 
double sheaves; and such as 
they plucked up were bound 
into single long sheaves. The 
Israelites appear generally to 
have made up their corn into 
sheaves, Gen. xxxvii. 7; Lev. 
xxiii. 10-15; Ruth ii. 7, 15; 
Job xxiv. 10; Jer. ix. 22; Mic. 
iv. 12, which were collected into 
a heap, or removed in a cart, 
Amos ii. 13, to the threshing-floor. The carts 
were probably similar to those which are still em¬ 
ployed for the same purpose. The sheaves were 
never made up into shocks, as with us, although the 
word occurs in our translation of Jud. xv. 5; Job 
v. 2G; for the original term signifies neither a shock 
composed of a few sheaves standing temporarily in 
the field, nor a stack of many sheaves in the home- 
yard, properly thatched, to stand for a length of 


time; but a heap of sheaves laid loosely together, in 
order to be trodden out as quickly as possible, in the 
same way as is done in the East at the present day. 

With regard to sickles, there appear to have 
been two kinds, indicated by different names; and 
as the former occurs only in the Pentateuch, Deut. 
xvi. 9; xxiii. 25, and the latter only in the Pro¬ 
phets, Jer. 1. 1G; Joel iii. 13, it would seem that 
the one was the earlier and the other the later in¬ 
strument. But as we observe two very different 
kinds of sickles in use among the Egyptians, not 
only at the same time, but in the same field, it may 
have been so with the Jews also. The figures of 
these Egyptian sickles probably mark the differ¬ 
ence between them. One was very much like our 
common rcaping-Aoo£, while the other had more 
resemblance in its shape to a scythe, and in the 
Egyptian examples appears to have been toothed. 
This last is probably the same as the Hebrew meg- 
gol , which is indeed rendered by scythe in the mar¬ 
gin of Jer. 1. 1G. The reapers were the owners 
and their children, men-servants and women-ser- 
vants, and day-laborers, Ruth ii. 4, G, 21, 23; John 
iv. 3G ; James v. 4. Refreshments were provided 
for them, especially drink, of which the gleaners 
were allowed to partake, Ruth ii. 9. So, in the 
Egyptian harvest-scenes, we perceive a provision 
of water in skins, hung against trees, cr in jars 


upon stands, with the reapers drinking, and glean¬ 
ers applying to share the draught. Among the 
Israelites, gleaning was one of the stated provisions 
for the poor; and for their benefit the corners of 
the field were left unreaped, and the reapers might 
not return for a forgotten sheaf. The gleaners, 
however, were to obtain in the first place the ex¬ 
press permission of the proprietor or his steward, 
Lev. xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19; Ruth ii. 2, 7. 

Threshing. The ancient mode of threshing, as 
described in Scripture and figured on the Egyptian 
monuments, is still preserved in Palestine. For¬ 
merly the sheaves were conveyed from the field to 
the threshing-floor in carts, but now they are 
borne, generally, on the backs of camels and asses. 
The threshing-floor is a level plot of ground, of a 
circular shape, generally about fifty feet in diame¬ 
ter, prepared for use by beating down the earth till 
a hard floor is formed, Gen. 1. 10; Jud. vi. 37; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 1G, 24. Sometimes several of these 
floors arc contiguous to each other. The sheaves 
are spread out upon them; and the grain is trod¬ 
den out by oxen, cows and young cattle, arranged 
five abreast, and driven in a circle, or rather in all 
directions, over the floor. This was the common 
mode in the Bible times; and Moses forbade that 
the oxen thus employed should be muzzled to pre¬ 
vent them from tasting the corn, Deut. xxv. 4; 
Isa. xxviii. 28. Flails, or sticks, were only used 
in threshing small quantities, or for the lighter 
kinds of grain, Ruth ii. 17 ; Isa. xxviii. 27. There 
were, however, some kinds of threshing-machines 
which arc still used in Palestine and Egypt. One 
of them (see first engraving on this page) is very 
much used in Palestine. It is composed of two 




Threshing with the Noreg, or Sledge. 
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thick planks, fastened together side by side, and 
bent upward in front. Sharp fragments of stone 
are fixed into holes bored in the bottom. This 
machine is drawn over the corn by oxen, a man 
or boy sometimes sitting on it to increase the 
weight. It not only separates the grain, but cuts 
the straw and makes it fit for fodder, 2 Ki. xiii. 7. 
This is, most probably, the “corn-drag,” which is 
mentioned in Scripture, Isa. xxviii. 27; xli. 15; 
Amos i. 3, rendered “ threshing instrument,” and 
would seem to have been sometimes furnished with 
iron points instead of stones. The Bible also no¬ 
tices a threshing machine, 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 
Chr. xxi. 23; Isa. xli. 15, which is unquestion¬ 
ably the same which bears in Arabic the name of 
Noreg. This machine is not now often seen in Pal- 


posed of the precepts delivered by “ Agur, the son 
of Jakeh,” to his friends “Itliiel and Ucal.” 
Most of the Fathers think that Solomon himself 
is designated under this name; and the Septua- 
gint omits the chapter ascribed to Agur, as well as 
the first nine verses of the following chapter. 

’AGUR. This word occurs Isa. xxxviii. 1 and 
Jer. viii. 7. In the A. V. it is translated swallow in 
both places. Bochart, however, reverses this, and 
maintains that ’Agur is the proper Hebrew desig¬ 
nation of the crane. In Isa. xxxviii. 14, the ’Agur 
isabird that utters a twittering or querulous sound, 
and in Jer. viii. it is ranked with migratory 
birds. Both these characteristics meet in the crane; 
its cry is often compared by the poets with that of 



Threshing and Winnowing Grain. 


estine, but is more used in some parts of Syria, 
and is common in Egypt. It is a sort of frame of 
wood, in which are inserted three wooden rollers, 
armed with iron teeth, etc. It bears a sort of seat 
or chair, in which the driver sits to give the 
benefit of his weight. (See the second engrav¬ 
ing on page G6.) It is generally drawn over the 
corn by two oxen, and separates the grain and 
breaks up the straw even more effectually than the 
drag. In all these processes the corn is occasion¬ 
ally turned by a fork; and, when sufficiently 
threshed, is thrown up by the same fork against 
the wind to separate the grain, which is then gath¬ 
ered up and winnowed. 

Winnowing. This was generally accomplished 
by repeating the process of tossing up the grain \ 
against the wind, Jer. iv. 11, 12, by which the 
broken straw and chaff were dispersed, while the 
grain fell to the ground. (See above.) The grain 
was afterward passed through a sieve to separate 
the bits of earth and other impurities. After this 
it underwent a still further purification, by being 
tossed up with wooden scoops or short-handed 
shovels, such as we see in Egyptian paintings. 

AGRIPPA. Of the two Ilerods, father and son, 
who bore the name of Agrippa, the son is best known 
by his Roman name. See IIerodian Family. 

AGUE, Lev. xxvi. 16. The word here trans¬ 
lated “ ague” is rendered “ fever ” in Deut. xxviii. 
22. It is derived from a root signifying to kindle 
fire, to burn. It may mean, therefore, the ague 
with hot and cold fits alternating. 

AGUR, the author of the sayings contained in 
Prov. xxx., which the inscription describes as com¬ 


a person in distress or grief, and its migratory hab¬ 
its are frequently dwelt upon by ancient writers. 

AHAB, “brother of father.” 1. The son and 
successor of Omri, and the seventh king of Israel 
after the revolt of the ten tribes. lie reigned 
twenty-one years and a few months, from about 
918 to 897 before Christ. In some respects Aliab 


figure between the mind and the unseen Jehovah. 
Of Ahab, the sacred historian says: “He did evil 
in the sight of the Lord above all that were before 
him. And it came to pass, as if it had been a light 
thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, that he took to wife Jezebel the 
daughter of Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, and 
went and served Baal and worshiped him. And 
lie reared up an altar for Baal in the house of 
Baal which he built in Samaria, 1 Ki. xvi. 30, 32. 
Hence it appears that Allah’s special depravity 
consisted in this, that he went far beyond his pre¬ 
decessors in consolidating idolatry in Israel, inas¬ 
much as he erected a temple and an altar to Baal, 
and that he consecrated four hundred priests for 
this false worship, 1 Ki. xviii. This exceeded 
anything that had ever been attempted in Israel. 
Jeroboam and his successors had sinned by the 
introduction of symbols, thus corrupting the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah by an undoubted violation of the 
i second commandment in the moral law. So vile 
was this conduct that it is branded as idolatrous 
and opposed to the spirit and the practice of the 
theocratic institutions; but the case of Ahab was 
much more flagrant, inasmuch as he openly re¬ 
nounced the worship of Jehovah, set up another 
god, instituted a priesthood and a formal service, 
while he filled up the measure of his iniquity by 
slaying the priests of the Lord. Wicked though 
the conduct of Jeroboam was, and sophistical as 
all his apologies and excuses for modifying the 
worship of God in his departures from the ritual 
at Jerusalem were, still he and his followers 
pleaded a state necessity for their conduct, 
though they held to the fact that they did not 
abandon the worship of the true God. In refer¬ 
ence to their pretexts it is said, 2 Ki. xvii. 9, 
“And the children of Israel covered words (such 
is the exact rendering) that were not so, over the 
Lord their God, and they built them high places,” 
etc.—that is, they disguised the actual character 
of their corruptions in worship by deceitful in¬ 
terpretations and false excuses, just as Romanists 
now do in the matter of their pictures and images. 
The Lord strips off this flimsy covering, shows the 
unsubstantial nature of their apologies and charges 
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Storing Grain in a Granary. 


was the most infamous of all the Israelitish 
monarchs. It is true that to Jeroboam belonged 
the bad pre-eminence of commencing that idol¬ 
atrous defection from the worship of Jehovah 
which prepared the people for still farther ad¬ 
vances in error. He was “the man who made 
Israel to sin,” but the still worse pre-eminence 
belongs to Ahab of having consummated the 
policy which the other only commenced. Jero¬ 
boam aimed at a political separation, and to 
secure it he prepared the symbols which at 
Dan and Bethel lie set up as aids to the worship 
of him who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
1 Ki. xii. 29, and thus he established a broad 
line of demarcation between the ritual at Jeru¬ 
salem and the service that interposed a visible 


them with real idolatry because of their apostasy 
from a plain law. Ahab, however, threw off’ all 
disguises and cast aside all apologies. He followed 
the course of Jeroboam out to its natural results, 
instead of resting in half measures; and he set up 
the worship of Baal, as if Baal only deserved 
to be adored and the service of Jehovah was 
to be disallowed. Itr followed that the feasts, 
the sacrifices, the offerings and all the ritual 
that God had enjoined were to be abandoned 
and in their stead the abominations and fear¬ 
ful cruelties of a remorseless system of idolatry 
were to take their place. It is true, Jeze¬ 
bel, by her force of character, and the power 
that she exercised over her weak-minded hus¬ 
band, mainly effected these momentous changes, 
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but the guilt of Ahab was none the less, because he 
permitted an idolatrous woman to seduce him into 
the adoption of a policy that aimed at the national 
rejection of God. To see a people voluntarily fall¬ 
ing into immorality is sad, hut the guilt of a sov¬ 
ereign who slays the ministers of righteousness, and 
perverts the morals of his subjects, can find no 
apology in the weakness of his own character and 
lug base submission to a wicked wife. 

He knew that lie was doing wrong, and there 
were times and seasons when better symptoms 
seemed to appear, but no relenting on her part was 
ever exhibited: “she strengthened herself in her 
wickedness.” But a stronger than both was a 
party to the contest. The brave and dauntless 
Elijah not only protested against the defection from 
God’s service, and denounced the folly and wicked¬ 
ness of the course of the court party, but, aided 
from on high, he succeeded in turning the tide of 
national feeling, in procuring the destruction of the 


of the Lord fell upon the land, and swept away the 
rebellious people. 

2. Ahab, son of Kolaiah, a false prophet, who, 
along with another of the name of Zcdekiah, 
uttered predictions calculated to deceive the Baby¬ 
lonian exiles, Jer. xxix. 21. Jeremiah warned the 
captives against predictions thus addressed to them, 
and denounced judgments from Heaven against 
those who uttered them, Jer. xxix. 4-23. 

A FT A RAH (a-har'a), “after the brother,” 
third son of Benjamin, 1 Chr. viii. 1 ; possibly the 
same with Ehi, Gen. xlvi. 21, Ahiram, Num. xxvi. 
38, and Alier, 1 Chr. vii. 12. 

AHARHEL (a-har'hel), “behind the breast¬ 
work,” sc. born, a descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. 
iv. 8. 

AHASAI (a-lias'a-i), probably a contracted 
form of Ahaziah, “ whom Jehovah holds. A priest, 


whose reigns the labors of the Jews were impeded 
—Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes. Ahasuerus, then, 
must be Cambyses, and Artaxerxes the Pseudo- 
Smerdis. But it is fair to say that Lord A. C. 
Ilervey supposes Ezra iv. G-23 wrongly placed, 
and that it refers to the building of the walls of 
Jerusalem (not of the temple), prohibited in the 
reign of Xerxes and in the earlier years of Artax¬ 
erxes Longimanus, but at length allowed by the 
last-named monarch on the solicitation of his cup¬ 
bearer Nehemiah. If the supppsition be well 
grounded, this Ahasuerus must be identical with 
the monarch so called, No. 2, i. e., Xerxes. 

2. A sovereign of this name is the king of 
Persia, mentioned in the hook of Esther. Various 
conjectures have been made respecting him. Dar¬ 
ius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, have all had 
their advocates. But the question may be nar¬ 
rowed. It must be one of the last-mentioned two 
kings; for the name and character of Darius are 
far different. Now, it is not easy to be¬ 
lieve that Artaxerxes, who gave in the 
seventh year of his reign a commission 
to Ezra, vii., could be so ignorant in 
regard to the Jews as Ahasuerus was in 
his twelfth year, Esth. iii. 8-10. Be¬ 
sides, there are several notices in profane 
history which lead us to a safer identi¬ 
fication. Ahasuerus made a great feast 
in the third year of his reign, i. 3. So, 
we know, did Xerxes hold a great 
assembly of nobles in his third year, 
prior to his Grecian expedition. Again, 
Ahasuerus was at Shushan in his sev¬ 
enth year, iii. 1G. And Xerxes, after 
his ignominious return from Greece, 
was at Susa (Shushan) in his seventh 
year, giving himself up to sensual pleas¬ 
ures. The character, too, of Xerxes— 
cruel, vain, unstable, and licentious— 
well agrees with that of the Ahasuerus 
of Esther. Most critics, therefore, now 
identify Ahasuerus with Xerxes. 

3. Ahasuerus, father of Darius the 
Mede, Dan. ix. 1, was, in all probabil¬ 
ity, the Median king known in profane 
history as Astyages, father of Cyaxares 
and grandfather of Cyrus. 


priests of Baal; and by the special revelation of 
God he pronounced the fearful doom that was to 
overtake Ahab and his companion in evil. Even 
before their ultimate fate overtook them, they were 
obliged to see the change that took place in the 
national feeling on behalf of the worship of Jeho¬ 
vah ; and as Elijah had foretold, they were both 
of them slain, and their blood was licked by dogs 
on the field which their wickedness had stained 
with the blood of the guiltless. The worship of 
Baal was thus repressed, but still it lingered on, 
and it appears, from Hos. ii. 16, that the religion 
which obtained in Israel was a compromise between 
the service of Jehovah and a homage to Baal. 
Thus, practically, the worship of the true God and 
of the God of the Zidonians continued side by 
side, and idolatry was never thoroughly purged 
out of the land. Forgetfulness of God, and despite 
of his law, led to immorality and profligacy in the 
lives of the people, and as warnings and remon¬ 
strances proved unavailing, the nation went on 
from bad to worse, and eventually the judgments 


Nell. xi. 13. He may be the same with Jahzerah, 

1 Chr. ix. 12. 

AHASBAI (a-has'ba-i), “I take refuge in 
Jehovah,” the father of one of David’s warriors, 

2 Sam. xxiii. 34; comp. 1 Chr. xi. 35. 
AHASHVEROSH (a-hash-vefrosh), Ezra iv. 

G, mnrg., the Hebrew form of 

AHASUERUS (a-has-u-c'rus), “lion-king,” 
a name which, in one of its Greek forms, is Xerxes. 
The identity is illustrated by the inscriptions of 
Xerxes on Persian and Egyptian monuments. 

1. A king of Persia, to whom a complaint was 
made by the enemies of the Jews against the build¬ 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem, Ezra iv. G. If we 
are to take Ezra iv. in a strictly chronological 
order, we must necessarily suppose that, by this 
Ahasuerus Cambyses is intended. For the build¬ 
ing of the temple was delayed from the time of 
Cyrus to that of Darius Hystaspis. Now, the in¬ 
tervening kings were Cambyses and the Pseudo- 
Smerdis; and two kings are mentioned here in 


AHAVA (a-lia'va), the river by 
which the Jewish exiles assembled 
their second caravan under Ezra, when 
returning to Jerusalem. It would seem 
from ch. viii. 15, that it was designated from a 
town of the same name: “I assembled them at 
the river that flows towards Ahava.” In that 
case, it could not have been of much importance 
in itself; and possibly it was no other than one 
of the numerous canals with which Babylonia 
then abounded. This is probably the true reason 
that Biblical geographers have failed to identify it. 
The probability is, that the Ahava was one of the 
streams or canals of Mesopotamia communicating 
with the Euphrates somewhere in the north-west 
of Babylonia, Ezra viii. 15, 21, 31. 


AHAZ (a'haz), “possessor,” son of Jotham, 
and eleventh king of Judah, who reigned sixteen 
years, from B. C. 741 to 72G. Ahaz was the most 
corrupt monarch that had hitherto appeared in 
Judah. He respected neither Jehovah, the law, 
nor the prophets; he broke through all the re¬ 
straints which law and custom had imposed upon 
the Hebrew kings, and had regard only to his own 
depraved inclinations. He introduced the religion 


Temple of Agrippa, at home. 

From the Superb Painting of tlio great Master, Hubert Robert. 
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of the Syrians into Jerusalem, erected altars to the 
Syrian gods, altered the temple in many respects 
after the Syrian model, and at length ventured to 
shut it up altogether. Such a man could not ex¬ 
ercise that faith in Jehovah, as the political head 
of the nation, which ought to animate the courage 
of a Hebrew king. Hence, after he had # sustained 
a few repulses from Pekah and llezin, his allied , 
foes, when the Edomites had revolted from him, 
and the Philistines were making incursions into 
his country, notwithstanding a sure promise of 
divine deliverance, he called Pul, the king of 
Assyria, to his aid. See Assyria. He even became 
tributary to that monarch, on condition of his 
obliging Syria and Israel to abandon their design . 
of destroying the kingdom of Judah. The Assyr¬ 
ians, as might be expected, acted only with a view 
to their own interests, and afforded Ahaz no real 
assistance; on the contrary, they drove him to such 
extremities that he was scarcely able, with all the 
riches of the temple, of the nobility, and of the 
royal treasury, to purchase release from his trou¬ 
blesome protectors. He died at the age of thirty- 
six, 2 ICi. xvi.; 2 Chr. xxviii.; Isa. vii. From 
2 ICi. xviii. 2, it appears that Hezekiah, Aliaz’s 
son, succeeded him when he was twenty-five years 
old. But if Ahaz was only thirty-six when he 
died, he must have been a father at eleven, to have 
had a son twenty-five years of age at that time. 
As this is incredible, we must suppose an error in 
the statement that Ahaz was only twenty when he 
came to the throne. The LXX. and the Peshito, 

2 Chr. xxviii. 1, make him twenty-five. 2. One of 
Saul’s descendants, 1 Chr. viii. 35 ; ix. 42. 

AHAZIAH (a-ha-zi'a), “holder of Jehovah.” 

1. The son and successor of Ahab, and eighth king 
of Israel. He reigned two years, B. C. 897-896. 

It seems that Jezebel exercised over her son the 
same influence which had guided her husband; 
and Ahaziah pursued the evil courses of his 
father. The most signal public event of his reign 
was the revolt of the Moabites, who took the op¬ 
portunity of the defeat and death of Ahab to dis¬ 
continue the tribute which they had paid to the 
Israelites. Ahaziah became a party in the attempt 
of Jchoshaphat, king of Judah, to revive the mar¬ 
itime traffic by the lied Sea; in consequence of 
which the enterprise was blasted, and came to 
nothing, 2 Chr. xx. 35-37. Soo.i after, Ahaziah, 
having been much injured by a fall from the roof- 
gallery of his palace, had the infatuation to send 
to consult the oracle of Baal-zebub, the god of Ek- 
ron, respecting his recovery. But the messengers 
were met and sent back by Elijah, who announced 
to the king that he should rise no more from the 
bed on which he lay, 1 Ki. xxii. 51, to 2 Ki. i. 18. 

2. Son of Jchoram by Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel, and sixth king of Judah, called 
also Azariah, 2 Chr. xxii. G, and Jehoahaz, 2 Chr. 
xxi. 17. He reigned but one year, B. C. 885, suf¬ 
fering himself in all things to be guided by the 
wicked counsels of his idolatrous mother, Athaliah. 
He cultivated the connections which had unhap¬ 
pily grown up between the two dynasties, and 
which had now been cemented by marriage. 
Hence he joined his uncle Jehoram of Israel in an 
expedition against Hazael, king of Pamascene- 
Syria, for the recovery of Ramoth-Gilead; and 
afterwards paid him a visit while he lay wounded 
in his summer palace of Jezreel. The two kings 
rode out in their several chariots to meet Jehu; 
and when Jehoram was shot through the heart, 
Ahaziah attempted to escape, but was pursued, and 
being mortally wounded, had only strength to reach 


Megiddo, where he died. In 2 Chr. xxii. 7-9, the 
circumstances are somewhat differently stated; but 
the variation is not substantial, and requires no 
particular notice. In 2 Ki. viii. 26, Ahaziah is 
said to have been twenty-two years old when he 
began to reign ; but in 2 Chr. xxii. 2, his age then 
is stated as forty-two. The former is undoubtedly 
correct, as the latter makes him older than his 
father. Compare 2 Chr. xxi. 5, 20. 

AHBAN (ali'ban), “brother of the wise,” a 
descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 29. 

AHER (a'her), “after, following,” a Ben- 
jamite, 1 Chr. vii. 12. lie is probably identical 
with Aiiiram, which see. 

AHI (a'lii), “ brother,” or possibly a contraction 
of Aliiali or Ahijah. 1. A Gadite, 1 Chr. v. 15. 
2. A chieftain of Asher, vii. 34. 


AHIJAH (a-hi'ja), same name as Ahiah, a 
prophet residing in Shiloh in the times of Solomon 
and Jeroboam. He appears to have put on record 
some of the transactions of the former reign, 2 Chr. 
ix. 29. It devolved on him to announce and 
sanction the separation of the ten tribes from the 
house of David, as well as the foundation, and, 
after many years, the subversion, of the dynasty of 
Jeroboam, 1 Ki. xi. 29-39; xiv. 7-11. Sec Jero¬ 
boam. Four other persons of this name are men¬ 
tioned, 1 Ki. xv. 27, 33; 1 Chr. ii. 25; xi. 36; xxvi. 

AHIKAM (a-hi'kam), one of the four persons 
of distinction whom Josiali sent to consult Iluldah, 
the prophetess, 2 Ki. xxii. 12-14. Ahikam and 
his family arc honorably distinguished for their 
protection of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. xxvi. 24; 
xxxix. 14. 



AHIAH (a-hi'a), “brother (i. e., friend) of Je¬ 
hovah.” 1. Son of Ahitub, and high-priest in the 


AHILUD (a-hi'lud), “brother of one born,” 
i. e., before him. The father of Jchoshaphat and 


“The River that runneth to Ahava.” 


reign of Saul, and brother and predecessor of the 
Abiraelech whom Saul slew for assisting David. 
Seeing that Abimelech, a son of Ahitub, was also 
high-priest in the same reign, some have thought 
that both names belonged to the same person ; but 
this seems less likely than the explanation which 
has just been given, 1 Sam. xiv. 3; xxii. 11. 
2. One of the two secretaries of Solomon, 1 Ki. 
iv. 3. 3. Another person of this name occurs in 
1 Chr. viii. 7. 

AHIAM (a-hi'am), one of David’s thirty 
heroe , 2 Sam. xxiii. 33, called Ahiham, 1 Chr. 
xi. 35, in some editions of the Bible. 

AHIAN (a-hi'an), “ brotherly,” a son of She- 
middh, 1 Chr. vii. 19. 

AHIEZER (a-hi-e'zer), the hereditary chief 
or prince of the tribe of Dan at the time that the 
Israelites quitted Egypt, Num. i. 12. 

AHIHAM (a-hi'ham). See Ahiam. 

AHIHUD (a-hi'hud). 1. A prince of the 
tribe of Asher, who, with the other chiefs of tribes, 
acted with Joshua and Eleazar in dividing the 
Promised Land, Num. xxxiv. 27. 2. The chief 
of a body of archers of the tribe of Benjamin in 
the time of David, 1 Chr. xii. 3. 


Baana, officers of David and Solomon, 2 Sam. 
viii. 16; xx. 24; 1 Ki. iv. 3, 12; 1 Chr. xviii. 15. 

AHIMAAZ (a-him'a-az), “ brother of anger,” 
i. e., irascible. 1. Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife, 
1 Sam. xiv. 50. 2. Son and successor of Zadok, 
who was joint high-priest in the reign of David, 
and sole high-priest in that of Solomon. Ilis 
history chiefly belongs to the time of David, to 
whom he rendered an important service during 
the revolt of Absalom. David, having refused to 
allow the ark of God to be taken from Jerusalem 
when he fled thence, the high-priests, Zadok and 
Abiathar, necessarily remained in attendance upon 
it; but their sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, con¬ 
cealed themselves outside the city, to be in readiness 
to bear off to David any important information 
respecting the movements and designs of Absalom 
which they might receive from within. Accord¬ 
ingly, Ilushai, having communicated to the priests 
the result of the council of war, in which his 
own advice was preferred to that of Ahithophel 
[see Absalom], they instantly sent a girl (probably 
to avoid suspicion) to direct Ahimaaz and Jonathan 
to speed away with the intelligence. The transac¬ 
tion, however, was witnessed and betrayed by a 
lad, and the messengers were so hotly pursued that 
they took refuge’ in a dry well, over which the 
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woman of the house placed a covering, and spread 
thereon parched corn. She told the pursuers that 
the messengers had passed on in haste; and when 
all was safe, she released them, on which they 
made their way to David, 2 Sam. xv. 24-37; xvii. 
15-21. As may be inferred from his being chosen 
for this service, Ahimaaz was swift of foot. Of 
this we have a notable example soon after, when, 
on the defeat and death of Absalom, he prevailed 
on Joab to allow him to carry the tidings to David. 
Another messenger, Cushi, had previously been 
despatched, but Ahimaaz outstripped him, and 
first came in with the news. lie was known afar 
oft* by the manner of his running, and the king 
said, “He is a good man, and cometli with good 
tidings;” and this favorable character is justified 
by the delicacy with which he waived that part of 
his intelligence concerning the death of Absalom 
which he knew would greatly distress so fond a 
father as David, 2 Sam. xviii. 19-33. 

3. A son-in-law of Solomon, and one of the 
twelve officers whose duty it was to provide victuals 
for the king and his household, 1 Ki. iv. 7, 15, 


each for a month. The province of Ahimaaz was 

in Naphtali. 

AHIMAN (a-hi'man), one of three famous 
giants, of the race of Anak, who dwelt at Hebron 
when the Hebrew spies explored the land, Num. 

xiii. 22. 

AHIMELECH i a-him'e-lek), “ brother of the 
king,” i. e., the king’s friend. 1. Son of Ahitub, 
and brother of Ahiali, who was, most probably, his 
predecessor in the high-priesthood. See Ahiah. 
Wlien David fled from Saul, he went to Nob, a 
city of the priests in Benjamin, where the taber¬ 
nacle then was; and by representing himself as on 
pressing business from the king, lie obtained from 
Ahimelech, who had no other, some of the sacred 
bread which had been removed from the presence- 
table. He was also furnished with the sword 
which he had himself taken from Goliath, and 
which had been laid up as a trophy in the taber¬ 
nacle, 1 Sam. xxi. 1-9. These circumstances were 
witnessed by Doeg, an Edomite in the service of 
Saul, and were so reported by him to the jealous 
king as to appear acts of connivance at, and support 
to, David’s imagined disloyal designs. Saul im¬ 
mediately sent for Ahimelech and the other 
priests then at Nob, and laid this treasonable 


offence to their charge; but they declared their 
ignorance of any hostile designs on the part of 
David toward Saul or his kingdom. 

This, however, availed them not, for the king 
commanded his guard to slay them. Their refusal 
to fall upon persons invested with so sacred a cha¬ 
racter might have brought even Saul to reason; 
but he repeated the order to Doeg himself, and 
was too readily obeyed by that malignant person, 
who, with the men under his orders, not only slew 
the priests then present, eighty-six in number, but 
marched to Nob and put to the sword every living 
creature it contained. The only priest that escaped 
was Abiathar, Ahimelech’s son, who fled to David, 
and afterward became high-priest, 1 Sam. xxii. 
See Abiathar. 2. A Ilittite, one of the officers of 
David’s army when he was pursued by Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxvi. G. 

AHIMOTH (a-hi'moth), one of the sons of 
Elkanah, a descendant of Kohatli, son of Levi, 1 
Chr. vi. 25. 

AHINADAB (a-hin'a-dab), one of the twelve 


officers who raised supplies of provisions in monthly 
rotation for Solomon’s household. Ahinadab’s 
district was the southern half of the region beyond 
the Jordan, 1 Ki. iv. 14. 

AHINOAM i a-hin'o-am), “brother of grace.” 
1. Saul’s wife, 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 2. A woman of 
Jezreel, one of the wives of David and mother of 
Amnon. She was taken captive by the Amalekites 
when they plundered Ziklag, but was recovered 
by David, 1 Sam. xxv. 43; xxvii. 3; xxx. 5; 2 
Sam. ii. 2 ; iii. 2. 

AHIO (a-lii'o), “brotherly.” 1. One of the 
sons of Abinadab, who, with his brother Uzzah, 
drove the new cart on which the ark was placed 
when David first attempted to remove it to Jeru¬ 
salem. Ahio went before to guide the oxen, while 
Uzzah walked by the cart, 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4. Sec 
Uzzah. 2. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 14. 

AHIRA I a-hi'ra), chief of the tribe of Naph¬ 
tali when the Israelites quitted Egypt, Num. i. 15. 

AHIRAM (a-hi'ram), a son of Benjamin, 
Num. xxvi. 38, called Ehi in Gen. xlvi. 21; and 
Alier, 1 Chr. vii. 12. 

AHIRAMITES (a-hFram-ites), a family of 
Benjamin, descendants of Ahiram, Num. xxvi. 38. 


AHISAMACH (a-his'a-mak), a Danitc, father 
of Aholiab, Ex. xxxi. G; xxxv. 34; xxxviii. 23. 

AHISHAHAR (a-hish'a-har), a Benjamite, 
one of the sons of Bilhan, 1 Chr. vii. 10. 

AHISHAR (a-hi'shar), the officer who was 
“over the household” of King Solomon, 1 Ki. iv. 
6. This has always been a place of high import¬ 
ance and great influence in the East. 

AHITHOPHEL (a-hitli'o-fel), “brother of 
foolishness,” the very singular name of a man who, 
in the time of David, was renowned throughout all 
Israel for his worldly wisdom. He is, in fact, the 
only man mentioned in the Scriptures as having 
acquired a reputation for political sagacity among 
the Jews; and they regarded his counsels as ora¬ 
cles, 2 Sam. xvi. 23. He was of the council of 
David, but was at Giloh, his native place, at the 
time of the revolt of Absalom, by whom he was 
summoned to Jerusalem; and it shows the strength 
of Absalom’s cause in Israel that a man so capa¬ 
ble of foreseeing results, and estimating the prob¬ 
abilities of success, took his side in so daring an 
attempt, 2 Sam', xv. 12. The news of his defection 
appears to have occasioned David more alarm 
than any other single incident in the rebellion. 
He earnestly prayed God to turn the counsel of 
Ahithophel “to foolishness” (probably alluding to 
his name); and being immediately after joined by 
his old friend ITushai, he induced him to go over 
to Absalom with the express view that he might 
be instrumental in defeating the counsels of this 
dangerous person, 2 Sam. xv. 31-37. Psalm lv. is 
supposed to contain (12-14) a further expression of 
David’s feelings at this treachery of one whom he 
had so completely trusted, and whom he calls “my 
companion, my guide and my familiar friend.” 
The detestable advice which Ahithophel gave 
Absalom to appropriate his father’s harem com¬ 
mitted him absolutely to the cause of the young 
prince, since after that he could hope for no recon¬ 
cilement with David, 2 Sam. xvi. 20-23. His pro¬ 
posal as to the conduct of the war undoubtedly 
indicated the best course that could have been 
taken under the circumstances; and so it seemed 
to the council until liushai interposed with his 
plausible advice, the object of which was to gain 
time to enable David to collect his resources. 
See Absalom. When Ahithophel saw that his 
counsel was rejected for tint of Hushai, the far- 
seeing man gave up the cause of Absalom for lost; 
he saddled his ass, returned to his home at Giloh, 
settled his affairs and then hanged himself, and 
was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, B. C. 
1023, 2 Sam. xvii. This is the only case of suicide 
which the Old Testament records by any one not 
engaged in actual warfare. 

AHITUB (a-hi'tub), “brother of goodness” 
or “of benignity,” i. e., benign. 1. Son of Phin- 
ehas, and grandson of the high-priest, Eli. Ilis 
father Phinelias having been slain when the ark 
of God was taken by the Philistines, he succeeded 
his grandfather, Eli, B. C. 1141, and was himself 
succeeded by his son Ahiah about B. C. 1093. 

2. The father of Zadok, who was made high-priest 
by Saul after the death of Ahimelech, 2 Sam. viii. 
17 ; 1 Chr. vi. 8. There is not the slightest ground 
for the notion that this Ahitub was ever high- 
priest himself—indeed, it is historically impossible. 

3. Another priest, seventh generation after the 
last mentioned, 1 Chr. vi. 11. 

AHLAB (ah'lab), “fatness, fertility,” a place 
in the territory of Asher, from which the Canaan- 
ites were not driven out, Jud. i. 31. 
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AHLAI (ah'li), “ O that!” “ would God!” 1. 
A female descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 31, 34, 35. 
2. The father of one of David’s chiefs, 1 Chr. xi. 41. 
But perhaps this second Alilai was the same with 
No. 1, a female being occasionally at the head of a 
genealogy. 

AHOAH (a-ho'ah), “brotherhood,” a descend¬ 
ant of Benjamin, 1 Chr. viii. 4. This name is pos¬ 
sibly another form of Aiiiaii, which see. 

AHOHITE (a-ho'hitc). Some of David’s war¬ 
riors are thus designated, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 28; 1 
Chr. xi. 12, 29; xxvii. 4; perhaps they were de¬ 
scendants of Ahoah. 

AHOLAH (a-ho'la), and AHOLIBAH 
(a-hoPe-ba), two fictitious or symbolical names 
adopted by Ezekiel, xxiii. 4, to denote 
the two kingdoms of Samaria (Israel) 
and Judah. There is a significant force 
in these names which must be noted. 

Aiiolaii, usually rendered “a tent,” prop¬ 
erly signifies, “she has her own tent or 
temple,” signifying that she has a tent or 
tabernacle of her own or of human in¬ 
vention. Aiiolibah means, “ my tent is 
in her,” that is to say, I, Jehovah, have 
given her a temple and religious ser¬ 
vice. They are both symbolically de¬ 
scribed as lewd women, adulteresses, pros¬ 
tituting themselves to the Egyptians and 
the Assyrians in imitating their abomi¬ 
nations and idolatries; wherefore Jeho¬ 
vah abandoned them to those very peo¬ 
ple for whom they showed such inordi¬ 
nate and impure affection. The allegory 
is an epitome of the history of the Jewish 
Church. 

AHOLIAB (a-ho'le-ab), of the tribe 
of Dan, a skilful artificer appointed along 
with Bezaleel to construct the Tabernacle, 

Ex. xxxv. 34. 

AHOLIBAH. See Aiiolaii. 

AHOLIBAMAH (a-ho-libVma). 

1. One of the wives of Esau, supposed to 
be the same who is called Judith, Gen. 
xxvi. 34. All Esau’s wives except one 
appear to have had a double name (comp. 

Gen. xxvi. 34; xxviii. 9; xxxvi. 2, 3), 
unless we suppose him to have had five 
wives. 2. A duke or chief of Esau’s fam¬ 
ily. Also, the seat and name of an Edom- 
itish tribe, Gen. xxxvi. 40, 41. 

AHUMAI (a-lnPma-i), a grandson 
of Shobal, the son of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 2. 

AHUZAM (a-hu'zam), a son of Asliur, a de¬ 
scendant of Judah, through Caleb the son of Hur, 
1 Chr. iv. G. 

AHUZZATH (a-huz'zath), “a possession,” 
the “friend” of Abimelech II., king of Gerar, 
who attended him on his visit to Isaac, Gen. xxvi. 
2G. In him occurs the first instance of that un¬ 
official but important personage in ancient Oriental 
courts, called “ the king’s friend,” or favorite. 

AI, a royal city of the Canaanites which lay 
east of Bethel. It existed in the time of Abraham, 
who pitched his tent between it and Bethel; but it 
is chiefly noted for its capture and destruction by 
Joshua, Gen. xi. 8; xii. 8; xiii. 3; Josh. vii. 2; 
vii. 2-5; viii. 1-29. See Ambuscade. At a later 
period Ai was rebuilt, and i^ mentioned by Isaiah, 
x. 28, and also after the captivity. The site was 


known, and some scanty ruins still existed in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome, but Dr. Robinson 
was unable to discover any certain traces of 
either. He remarks, however, that its situation, 
with regard to Bethel, may be well determined by 
the facts recorded in Scripture. That Ai lay to 
the east of Bethel is distinctly stated; and the two 
cities were not so far distant from each other but 
that the men of Bethel mingled in the pursuit of 
the Israelites when they feigned to flee before the 
king of Ai, and thus both cities were left defence¬ 
less, Josh. viii. 17, yet they were not so near but 
that Joshua could place an ambush on the west (or 
south-west) of Ai without its being observed by 
the men of Bethel, while he himself remained 
behind in a valley to the north of Ai, Josh. viii. 


4, 11-13. A little to the south of a village called 
Deir Diwan, and one hour’s journey from Bethel, 
the site of an ancient place is indicated by reser¬ 
voirs hewn in the rock, excavated tombs and 
foundations of hewn stone. This, Dr. Robinson 
inclines to think, may mark the site of Ai, as it 
agrees with all the intimations as to its position. 
Near it, on the north, is the deep Wady-el-Muty&h, 
and toward the south-west other smaller wadys in 
which the ambuscade of the Israelites might easily 
have been concealed. 

AIAH (a-i / a). 1. A son of Zibeon, the son of 
Seir the Ilorite, Gen. xxxvi. 24; 1 Chr. i. 40. 
2. The father of Rizpah, 2 Sam. iii. 7 ; xxi. 8. 

AIATH (a-Fatli), feminine form of Ai, and 
probably, though not certainly, applied to the 
same place, Isa. x. 28. 

AIDAN (a'dan), also sometimes spelled 


jEDAN, a native of Ireland, and an eminent mis¬ 
sionary to the North of England. About A. D. 
G35 he was sent to the Northumbrians at the 
request of King Oswald. He was made bishop of 
the small island of Lindisfarn, lying north of the 
Fern islands and south-east of Berwick on Tweed. 
As he was from Iona, he held the simple faith and 
followed the primitive usages of the Culdees. As 
he was ignorant of the language of the people, the 
king acted as his interpreter, and Bede, who de¬ 
scribes his virtues and abounding zeal, lauds him 
for his unworldliness, as he lived and died a poor 
man, consecrating himself altogether to the glory 
of God. He died A. D. G51, overwhelmed with 
sorrow because of his loss at the murder of the 
king, whose danger he had anticipated. 

AIJA. See Ai. 

AIJALON. See Ajalon. 
AIJELETH-SHAHAR (a-i'je- 
leth-sha'har), title of Ps. xxii. The 
signification is, “on the hind of day¬ 
break,” but why it is applied to this 
Psalm is not clear. 

AIN (a'in), “a fountain-spring,” as 
distinguished from Beer , an artificial 
tank or well, which signification it also 
bears in Arabic, Syriac and Ethiopic. 
It chiefly attracts notice as combined 
with the proper names of various places, 
and in all such cases it points to some 
remarkable or important fountain near 
or at the spot. Thus, Engedi , “foun¬ 
tain of kids,” En-gannim f Josh. xv. 34, 
“ fountain of the gardens;” En-dor t 
“ house-fountain,” En-haddah , Josh. xix. 
21, “ sharp,” i. e., “ swift fountain;” En- 
mishpat , Gen. xiv. 7, “fountain of judg¬ 
ment ;” En-eglaim, “ fountain of two 
calves,” Ezek. xlvii. 10; En-shemesh, 
Josh. xv. 7, “fountain of the sun;” En- 
rogel , 2 Sam. xvii. 17, etc., “fountain of 
the foot,” which is construed, in the 
Targum, “ fuller’s fountain,” because the 
fullers there trod the cloths with their 
feet; others, “ fountain of the spy.” 
There was a city called Ain on the ut¬ 
termost border of Judah to the south, 
Josh. xv. 32, which was afterward as¬ 
signed to Simeon, Josh. xix. 7; 1 Chr. 
iv. 32. 

AINSWORTH (anes'wurth), 
HENRY, an English divine of the 
Brownist party. Of his early life, noth¬ 
ing is known. He is first mentioned by Bishop 
Hall as connected with the ehuyeh of the exiled 
Brownists at Amsterdam in 1592-93. He was for 
some time pastor of that church, and died abroad 
in 1622. His attainments as a Hebraist were emi¬ 
nent; and though he lived in extreme poverty, 
and his mind was much distracted with contro¬ 
versy on points of ecclesiastical polity, he found 
leisure to devote himself extensively to biblical 
studies. The fruit of these appears in his Anno¬ 
tations on the Pentateuch, the Psalms and Solo¬ 
mon’s Song. They arc for the most part incor¬ 
porated by Poole in his Synopsis. 

AIR, the atmosphere, as opposed to the higher 
and purer region of the sky. The phrase, to speak 
into the air , is a proverbial expression to denote 
speaking in vain, and a similar one in our own 
language is a proverbial allusion to an abortive 
stroke into the air in pugilistic contests, Acts xxii. 
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23; 1 Thess. iv. 17; Rev. ix. 2; xvi. 17; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 9. The later Jews, in common with the Gen¬ 
tiles, especially the Pythagoreans, believed the air 
to be peopled with spirits, under the government 
of a chief, who there held his seat of empire. 
These spirits were supposed to be powerful, but 
malignant, and to incite men to evil. That the 
Jews held this opinion is plain from the Rabbin¬ 
ical citations of Lightfoot, Wetstein, etc. The 
early Christian fathers entertained the same belief, 
which has indeed come down to our own times. 
It is to this notion that St. Paul is supposed to 
allude in Eph. ii. 2, where Satan is called “ prince 
of the power ( i . c., of those who exercise the power) 
of the air.” 


AJALON (aj'a-lon), a town and valley in the 
tribe of Dan which was given to the Levites. It 
was not far from Bethshemesh, 2 Chr. xxviii. 18, 
and was one of the places which Rehoboam forti¬ 
fied, 2 Chr. xi. 10, and among the strongholds 
which the Philistines took from Ahaz, 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18. But the town, or rather the valley, to 
which the town gave name, derives its chief renown 
from the circumstance that when Joshua, in pur¬ 
suit of the five kings, arrived at some point near 
Upper Beth-horon, looking back upon Gibeon and 
down upon the noble valley before him, he uttered 
the celebrated command: “Sun, stand thou still on 
Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon,” 
Josh. x. 12; xix. 42; xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 09. From 
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A TR AY (a're), HENRY, D. I)., provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was born in Westmore¬ 
land in 1559. lie received his education under 
the auspices of the famous Bernard Gilpin, and 
was by him sent to St. Edmund’s Ilall in 1579. 
lie was subsequently chosen fellow of Queen’s; 
soon after which he entered into holy orders, and 
in due time became provost of his college. He 
died in 1G1G. Beside some polemical works, he 
wrote Lectures upon the whole Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Philippians , Lond., 1618, 4to, which affords a 
favorable specimen of the ordinary style of Puritan 
commentary. ' 

AJAH or AYAH, the name of an unclean 
bird, Lev. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 13; Job xxviii. 7. 
In the A. V. it is rendered in the first two passages 
by kite , in the last by vulture. Fiirst thinks it was 
a general name for birds of the vulture tribe, and 
this is favored to some extent by the addition of 
x after its kind, in the first two passages. The ex¬ 
traordinary powers of sight possessed by the vulture 
accord well also with the tenor of the passage in 
Job. Bochart contends that it should be restricted 
to the Falco ccsalon } the merlin. On the whole, 
the evidence seems in favor of the opinion that, 
by this term, is described the vulture tribe or fal¬ 
con tribe generally. 


| the indications of Jerome, who places Ajalon two 
Roman miles from Nicopolis, on the way to Jeru¬ 
salem, joined to the preservation of the ancient 
name in the form of Yfilo, Dr. Robertson appears 
to have identified the valley and the site of the 
town. From a house-top in Beit Ur (Beth-horon) 
he looked down upon a broad and beautiful valley, 
which lay at its feet, toward Ramleh. It is called 
Merj Ibn ’Omeir. Upon the side of the long hill 
which skirts the valley on the south, a small 
village was perceived, called YAlo, which cannot 
well be any other than the ancient Ajalon; and 
there can be little question that the broad wady to 
the north of it is the valley of the same name. 

AKAN (Vkan), one of the children of Ezer, 
the son of Seir the Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 27; called 
Jakan, 1 Chr. i. 42. 

AKERBLAD (ak'er-blad), JOHN DAVID, 
a celebrated Oriental scholar, born in Sweden in 
1760. In 1792, he was attached to the embassy 
of that court in Constantinople, whence he visited 
the Holy Land, the Troad, and Cyprus. After 
passing some time in Gottingen, he was appointed 
Swedish charge d’affaires at the Court of France, 
and prosecuted researches into Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions and Coptic literature. Finally, he took up 
his residence in Rome, where he devoted his life to 


his favorite studies till his death in 1819. He has 
given to the world numerous publications of great 
value in archneology and hieroglyphics, especially 
his researches into the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
stone and into the Coptic. 

AKIBA (a-kPba), BEN JOSEPH, a very 
learned Jewish doctor, who lived in the first and 
second centuries, and was esteemed by the Jews as 
one of their greatest Misnic doctors or authorities 
for the oral law. The accounts of his birth and 
early life arc contradictory. He traveled through 
Europe and Asia, and is said to have studied 
under Gamaliel, whom he succeeded as president 
of the synagogue at Jafna, near Joppa, where his 
fame for learning was such that he had 11,000, or, 
as others say, 24,000 disciples. When over a hun¬ 
dred years of age, he joined the pseudo-Messiah, 
Bar Cokeba, and placing themselves at the head 
of a vast multitude of fanatics, they attacked Judtea, 
and committed great cruelties, especially upon 
Christians. Being defeated by the Romans, Cokeba 
was slain, and Akiba flayed to death with iron 
combs. 

AKILAS. See Aquila. 

AKKUB (ak'kub). 1. A son of Elivenai, who 
appears to have been of the family of David, 1 Chr. 
iii. 24. 2. One of the porters for the sanctuary 

after the rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel, 
Neb. xi. 19; xii. 25. 3. The patronymic of a fam¬ 
ily who were hereditary porters for the sanctuary, 
Ezra ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45. 4. The progenitor of a 
family of the Nethenims, who returned to Jeru¬ 
salem after the captivity, Ezra ii. 45. 5. One of 
the priests who caused the people to understand 
the law when it was read to them by Ezra, Neh. 
viii. 7. 

AKRABBIM (a-krab'bim), “Scorpion 
Height,” an ascent, hill, or chain of hills, which, 
from the name, would appear to have been much 
infested by scorpions and serpents, Deut. viii. 15. 
It was one of the points which are only mentioned 
in describing the frontier-line of the Promised 
Land southward, Jud. i. 36. Shaw conjectures 
Akrabbim may probably be the same with the 
mountains of Akabah, bv which he understands 
the easternmost range of the “ Black Mountains ” 



Earliest Alabaster Scent Bottles. 

From originals in Mayor Museum, Liverpool, England. 

of Ptolemy, extending from Panin to Judaea. This 
range has lately become well known as the moun¬ 
tains of Edom, being those which bound the great 
valley of Arabali on the cast. More specifically, 
he seems to refer Akrabbim to the southernmost 
portion of this range, near the fortress of Akabah, 
and the extremity of the eastern gulf of the Red 
Sea; where, as he observes, “ from the badness of 
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the roads, and many rocky passes that are to be 
surmounted, the Mohammedan pilgrims lose a 
number of camels, and are no less fatigued than 
the Israelites were formerly in getting over them.” 

AKROTHINION (ak-ro-thin'e-on). This 
Greek word, which occurs in Heb. vii. 4, means 
the best of the spoils. The Greeks, after a battle, 
were accustomed to collect the spoils into a heap, 
from which an offering was first made to the gods. 
Cyrus, after the taking of Babylon, first calls the 
magi, and commands them to choose certain por¬ 
tions of the ground for sacred purposes. 

ALABASTER (al-a-bas'ter). This word 
occurs in the New Testament only in the notice of 
the “alabaster box' 1 or rather vessel , of “ointment 
of spikenard, very precious,” which a woman 
broke, and with its valuable contents anointed the 
head of Jesus as he sat at supper in Bethany in 
the house of Simon the leper, Matt. xxvi. 7 ; Mark 
xiv. 3. At Alabastron, in Egypt, there was a 
manufactory of small pots and vessels for holding 
perfumes, which were made from a stone found in 
the neighboring mountains. The Greeks gave to 
these vessels the name of the city from which they 
came. This name was eventually extended to the 
stone of which they were formed, and at length the 
term alabastra was applied without distinction to 
all perfume vessels, of whatever materials they 
consisted. It docs not by any means follow that 
the alabastron which the woman used at Bethany 
was really of alabaster; but a probability that it 
was such arises from the fact that vessels made of 
this stone were deemed peculiarly suitable for the 
most costly and powerful perfumes. The woman 
is said to have “ broken ” the vessel; which is ex¬ 
plained by supposing that it was one of those 
shaped somewhat like a Florence oil-flask, with a 
long and narrow neck; and the mouth being 
curiously and firmly sealed up, the usual and 
easiest way of getting at the contents was to break 
off the uppet part of the neck. 

ALABASTER (al-a-bas'ter), WILLIAM, an 
English divine, who had great contemporary fame 



Alabaster Vessels. 

Engraved from specimens in the British Museum. 


as a man of varied and extensive learning, and a 
poet, called by Fuller “a most rare poet as any 
our age has produced.” He was born in Ilad- 
leigh, in the year 1567. Going to Cadiz, Spain, as 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, in the expedition 
of 1596, he there became a Roman Catholic and so 
continued for some years, during which time he 
studied cabalistic divinity and was consequently 
thrown into the Inquisition, which seems to have 
on his escape, caused his reconversion, and on his 
return he was made prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
where he died in 1640. Amongst his works is 
a Pentaglot dictionary, in Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Syriac, Talnmdico-Rabbinic and Arabic. 

10 


ALAH (a'lah), the name of a tree, which, both 
in its singular and plural form, occurs often in the 
Scriptures. It is variously rendered in ancient and 
modern versions as oak, terebinth , tcil (linden) 
tree , elm, and even a plain. This has occasioned 
more of apparent perplexity than now really 
belongs to the subject. In the masculine singular, 
it occurs only in Gen. xiv. 6, in connection with 
Paran, or as E7-Paran. The primary import of 
the word is strength , power , whence some hold that 


agreeable odor, like citron or jessamine, and a 
mild taste, and hardening gradually into a trans¬ 
parent gum. In Palestine nothing seems to be 
now known of this product of the but’m. The tree 
is found also in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, the 
south of France, Spain and in the north of Africa; 
and is described as not usually rising to the height 
of more than twenty feet. It often exceeded that 
size as we saw it in the mountains, but here in the 
plains it was very much larger.” 



Mediaeval Vessels of Rock-Crystal. 



Engraved from superb specimens in the Museum of Wisbech, England. 


it denotes any mighty tree, especially the terebinth 
and the oak. But the oak is not a mighty tree in 
Palestine; and as it' possesses its own distinct name 
[see Allon], which is shown, by the apposition 
of the names in Isa. vi. 13 and IIos. iv. 13, to de¬ 
note a different tree from alah, one can have little 
hesitation in restricting the latter to the terebinth. 
Indeed, this conclusion has not been much ques¬ 
tioned since it was shown by Celsius that the tere¬ 
binth was most probably denoted by the He¬ 
brew alah, that the terebinth is the but’m of 
the Arabs, and that the Arabian but’m is fre¬ 
quent in Palestine. Dr. Robinson gives the 
best account of the tree as it is found in Pal¬ 
estine. At the point where the roads from 
Gaza to Jerusalem, and from Hebron to Ram¬ 
leh, cross each other, and about midway 
between the two last-named towns, this trav¬ 
eler observed an immense but’m tree, the 
largest he saw anywhere in Palestine. “This 
species is, without doubt,” he adds, “the tere¬ 
binth of the Old Testament, and under the 
shade of such a tree Abraham may well have 
pitched his tent at Mamre. The but’m is not 
an evergreen, as is often represented, but its 
small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in 
the autumn, and are renewed in the spring. 

The flowers are small, and followed by small 
oval berries, hanging in clusters from two to 
five inches in length, resembling much the 
clusters of the vine when the grapes are just 
set. From incisions in the trunk there is said to 
flow a sort of transparent balsam, constituting a 
very pure and fine species of turpentine, with an 


In Palestine and the neighboring countries, the 
terebinth seems to be regarded with much the same 
distinction as the oak is in our northern latitudes. 
The tree is long-lived; and it is certain that there 
were in the country ancient terebinths renowned 
for their real or supposed connection with scriptural 
incidents. Thus, about the time of Christ, there 
was at Mamre, near Hebron, a venerable terebinth, 
which a tradition, old in the time of Josephus, 


Terebinth, or Turpentine Tree.— See Alah . 

alleged to be that under which Abraham pitched his 
tent; but the word is rendered “ plain ” in our ver¬ 
sion, and which, indeed, was believed to be as old 
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as the creation of the world (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 
9, 7). The later tradition was content to relate 
that it sprang from the stafT of one of the angels who 
appeared there to Abraham, Gen. xviii. 2. Hav¬ 
ing, from respect to the memory of the patriarch, 
and as one of the spots consecrated by the presence 
of “ commissioned angels,” become a place of great 
resort and pilgrimage both of Jews and Christians, 
the Phoenicians, Syrians and Arabians were drawn 
to it with commercial objects; and it thus became 
a great fair. At this fair thousands of captive 
Jew’s were sold for slaves by order of Hadrian in 
A. D. 135. Being a place of such heterogeneous 
assemblage, great abominations and scandals, re¬ 
ligious and moral, arose, to which a stop was at 
length put by Eusebius of Ca?sarea and the other 
bishops of Palestine, who, by order of Constantine, 
cast dow’n all the pagan altars and built a church 
by or under the tree. It is said that the tree dried 
up in the reign of Theodosius the Younger, but 
that the still vital trunk threw’ ofl‘ shoots and 
branches, and produced a new tree, from which 
Brocard (vii. G4), Salignac (x. 5) and other old 
travelers declare that they brought slips of the 
new and old wood to their ow r n country. Zuallart, 
who alleges that some of its w’ood was given to him 
by the monks at Jerusalem, candidly admits the 
difficulty of believing the stories which were told 
of its long duration; but he satisfies himself with 
the authority of the authors we have mentioned, 
and concludes that God may have specially inter¬ 
fered to preserve it. The tree was accidentally 
destroyed by fire in A. D. 1G4G. See Engraving of 
this tree on page 78. 

ALAIN (a-lane') OF LILLE, “Alanus de 
Insulis,” an ecclesiastic of the twelfth century, 
w’hose learning was so extensive that he gained 
the title of “ Doctor Universalis.” Little is know’ll 
of his life, and even the country of his birth is dis¬ 
puted. It is stated that he retired to the Abbey 
of Citeaux, and died there. His writings, many 
of them in verse, are numerous. 

ALAMETH (al'a-meth), a Benjamite, one of 
the sons of Becher, 1 Chr. vii. 8. 

ALAMMELECH i a-lam'me-lek), a town in 
the territory of Asher, Josh. xix. 26. 

ALAMOTH (al'a-moth), a w’ord the significa¬ 
tion of which is not clearly know’n, occurring in 
the caption of Ps. xlvi., also in 1 Chr. xv. 20. 
Some suppose that it is derived from the Hebrew’ 
w’ord for “ virgin,” and that it signifies “ soprano ” 
or “treble” in singing or playing. Others claim 
that it denotes a particular metre or rhythm; still 
others that it was the name of a musical instrument. 

ALARD (a'lard), FRANCIS, a 
theologian, born at Brussels in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

Reading a work of Martin Luther, 
he was converted to Protestantism. 

His ow’n mother denounced him to 
the Inquisition, which attempted to 
put him to death by poison, to save 
his family from the scandal of a pub¬ 
lic execution. The poison failed, and lie escaped 
from prison to Holstein, w’here lie died in 1578. 

ALASCO (a-las'ko), JOHN, a Polish theo¬ 
logian and scholar. He was born in 1499. He 
was not only distinguished in his early ministry 
for his learning, but for his easy eloquence and at 


the early age of 30 years had attained to high 
ecclesiastical position, being bishop of Vesprium; 
he held this office but a short time, relinquishing 
it (1529) to espouse the doctrines of the Swiss Re¬ 
formers. He became the warm personal friend of, 
as well as zealous co-laborer with, Zwingle, GSco- 
lampadius, Erasmus and other Reformers. In 
1540 he was induced by Melancthon to settle in 
Emden, in East Friesland, where, under the aus¬ 
pices of Count Enno, and, after his death, of the 
Countess Anna, he superintended the newly-estab¬ 
lished Protestant communities, and may be said to 
have completed the Reformation in Holland. 








Bas-Relief from Persepolis. 

Engraved from a Photograph. 

Later, at the request of King Edward VI. of Eng¬ 
land, Cranmer invited him to that country to draw 
up an ecclesiastical constitution for the foreign 
Protestants there. He took charge of a congrega¬ 
tion in London, but on the accession of Mary, in 
1553, he found it needful to leave England; and, 
after visiting Denmark and Frankfort on relig¬ 


ious missions, he finally returned to Poland, 
w’here he died. The name of Alasco deserves to 
be enrolled among the early Protestant Reformers. 
He devoted his life to the cause, and w’rote much 
in defence of his religious convictions. 

ALB, a long linen vestment with a girdle and 
close sleeves, 
worn under the 
< HASTTBLE 
(which see) or 
tunic, and over 
the cassock, re¬ 
sembling the He¬ 
brew’ ephod or 
the Roman subu- 
cula. Anciently, 
it was used at all 
the services of 
the Church, but 
in the Romish 
Communion it is 
w’orn only by the 
priests w’lien 
serving at mass, 
though bishops 
wear the alb at 

matins, lauds and vespers. Laymen formerly used 
the alb, which w*as not an ecclesiastical vestment 
originally. It was customary in England to make 
this garment of silk, and of red or blue fabrics, 
and to enrich the sleeves and the front with 
embroideries. 

ALBAN (al'ban), the proto-martyr of Britain, 
lie w’as a soldier, born at Verulam, now St. Al¬ 
ban’s, in Hertfordshire. lie embraced Christian¬ 
ity, for which he suffered, being scourged and be¬ 
headed about A. D. 304. The celebrated monas¬ 
tery at St. Albans w’as founded in his memory in 
the eighth century. 

ALBER (al'ber), ERASMUS, a contemporary 
of Luther, and a zealous propagator of his doctrines 
throughout Germany. He w’as one of the most 
witty and learned men of his age, and the author 
of various controversial and satirical works. He 
w’as appointed, in 1553, superintendent-general of 
Neubrandenburg, and died shortly after. 

ALBER (aPber), JOHN NEPOMUK, a 
Roman Catholic divine, professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages and biblical literature at Pesth. Respect¬ 
ing his w’ork on the interpretation of the Scripture, 
Mr. Horne says: “ Dr. Alber professes to have con¬ 
sulted the various exegetical labors botli of Prot¬ 
estants and of Romanists, and that he has endeav¬ 
ored to state the various points of difference bctw’een 
them w’ithout asperity and with Christian candor. 
In this endeavor the author has succeeded. When¬ 
ever an occasion presents itself, he 
fails not to impugn and refute the 
opinions of the anti-supernaturalist 
divines of Germany, as w’cll as of 
the enemies of Divine revelation. 
The profoundest reverence to the 
opinions of the Fathers of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, and to the doctrinal de¬ 
cisions and decrees of the Romish 
Church, pervades this exposition.” He also pub¬ 
lished works on Biblical Introduction and Archae¬ 
ology, as well as Hermeneutics, but their utility is 
vastly disproportionate to their extent. 

ALBERT (al'bert) V., son of John Cicero 
and brother of Joachim, successively electors of 
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Brandenburg, born 1489. His political influence 
procured him the position of archbishop of Mag¬ 
deburg in 1513, and the following year he was 
elected archbishop and elector of Mayence. The 
expenses of obtaining these high positions were so 
great that he was deeply involved in debt, and 
obtained from the pope the appointment of com¬ 
missioner of indulgences, on the terras of remitting 
half the sums collected to Rome. John Tetzel was 
selected by him to promote the sale of the indul¬ 
gence, and thus involved Albert in controversies 
with Luther. In 1518, Albert was made a cardinal. 
It is said that in 1524 
Albert entertained the 

idea of adopting the views Mr / 

of the Reformers, and it is 

certain that Luther in a 

letter urged him to this 

step. But his ccclesiasti- 

cal dignities were too po- 

tent, and he clung to them i) V 

and to the papal pow’er; ’vir 

to atone for his temporary t 

thought of espousing their /] 

cause, he soon began to J 

treat the Reformers with 
greater severity. On the 
presentation of the Augs- 
burg Confession in 1530, 

Albert was anxious to bring about a compromise; 
but failing in this, he continued his opposition, and 
even sought to have Magdeburg, in w hich the new 
tenets were gaining ground, put under ban. Al¬ 
bert, having caused his secretary to be hanged, 
gave an opportunity to Luther to attack him, 
which he did with the utmost violence, assailing 
both his public and private character. Harassed 
by religious troubles and private embarrassments, 
he died-1545. 

ALBERT (al'bert) V., of Bavaria, surnamed 
the “ Magnanimous,” w T as a prince of great piety, 
and largely endowed religious establishments. He 
endeavored, fruitlessly, of course, to effect a com¬ 
promise hetw’cen the Romanists and Lutherans, by 
proposing the abolition of clerical celibacy and the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper to the laity 
in both kinds. 

ALBERTI (al-ber'te), JOANNES, a Dutch 
philosopher and divine, was born at Assen in 1698, 
and died in 1762. He studied at Franecker under 
the celebrated Lambert Bos, and was appointed 
pastor at Haarlem, and subsequently professor of 
theology at the university of Leyden. He pub¬ 
lished philological observations on the books of 
the New' Testament in 1725, in which he collected 
all the parallel passages from profane authors in 
justification of the Greek style of the evangelists 
and the apostles. He likewise prepared the first 
volume of the lexicon to Hesychius, of which the 
second volume was completed, and both published, 
in 1766. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS (al-ber'tus mag'- 
nus), one of the most celebrated of the Schoolmen, 
and eminent for his philosophical attainments. 
He w’as a Bavarian, born about A. D. 1200. He 
entered the Dominican order, and rose to the rank 
of Provincial. For about three years he held the 
bishopric of Ratisbon, which he resigned in order 
to devote himself more exclusively to literature. 
Thomas Aquinas was his pupil, and few men in 
the Middle Ages have been more successful in the 
cultivation of logic, metaphysics, theology and 


natural philosophy, in all of which departments he 
excelled. He died A. D. 1280. 

ALBIGENSES (al-be-jen'ses), or ALBI- 
GEOIS (al'be-joiss). About the eleventh century 
a body of reformers under this name appeared in 
the south of France who protested against the 
errors of the Romish Church. They spread into 
other lands, and during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries they suffered severely at the hands of the 
Romisli authorities, who accused them of grievous 
errors and heresies. By some, in later times, they 


tinued, relentless persecution, they dwindled in 
numbers; some of them escaped to other countries, 
and the ^ audois of the Alps received accessions 
from this cause. At the Reformation many fell in 
with Zuinglius and the Geneva teachers. They 
have been confounded with the Waldenses, from 
whom they were distinct, being later in point of 
time, different in the country where they orig¬ 
inated and in being charged with heretical doc¬ 
trines, such as Manicheism, which the Waldenses 
never held. See Paulicians and Waldenses. 
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Capital and Base of a Pillar at Persepolis. 

Engraved from a Photograph. 

were looked on as a branch of the Paulicians, but 
there is no doubt but that their views were mis¬ 
represented, and that false charges and unfounded 
accusations w'erc urged against them by their 
monkish enemies. So numerous did the Albi- 
genses become that Pope Innocent III., desirous 
of arresting their progress, stirred up the great 
men of the kingdom to make war on them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a holy war or*crusade was commenced, 
which raged with the utmost ferocity, and butcher¬ 
ies and scenes of the most fearful atrocity charac¬ 
terized the exterminating process of these military 
saints, who aimed at the destruction of a whole 
people. Gradually, in consequence of this con- 

# 


ALCANTARA (al- 

can'ta-ra), SAN PEDRO 
I>E, born at Alcantara, 
1499, a religious ascetic 
who founded a monastic 
order. Having risen to 
the rank of Provincial of 
the Franciscans in 1542, 
he retired to the moun¬ 
tain of Arrabida, on the 
coast of Portugal, where 
he established an order 
approved of by Pope Ju¬ 
lius II1., and spent his life 

.. in acts of extraordinary 

penitence and self-denial, 
an account of which has 
been left by his contemporary, St. Theresa, who 
visited him there; among other almost incredible 
statements is one that for nearly forty years his 
daily allowance of sleep was but two hours. He 
was canonized by Clement IX. He died in 1562. 


ALCIMUS (aPse-mus), or JACIMUS (jas'- 
e-mus), Gnecized forms of Eliakim and Joachim, 
names often interchanged in Hebrew, an usurping 
high-priest of the Jews in the time of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus. See Maccabees and Priests. 

ALCOCK. (aPkok), JOHN, a learned and 
pious English prelate and politician, born at Bev¬ 
erley, in Yorkshire, and educated at Cambridge. 
After various ecclesiastical preferments, he was 
made Master of the Rolls in 1462, and was sent by 
Edward IV., in 1471, on an embassage to Spain, 
and was employed on other political business. In 
the same year he was elevated to the see of Ro¬ 
chester; and in 1473, during the illness of the 
bishop of Bath, he was entrusted with the Great 
Seal, as Lord Keeper, and was promoted to the see 
of Worcester in 1477. When the young prince 
of Wales went to that principality, Alcock accom¬ 
panied him in the capacity of “Governor,” and 
held the office of “ Lord President of the Marches.” 
We find his name in the reign of Richard III., as 
still at court; and in the reign of Henry VII. he 
again held the seals, and was President of the 
Council to the young prince of Wales, and in 1485 
was made bishop of Ely. He died in October, 
1500. He was munificent in his charities, re-edify¬ 
ing churches and establishing schools; but his 
great work was the founding of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. lie left several theological works. 

ALCUIN (alk'win), called also FLACCUS 
ALBINUS, was born in or near York about the 
year 735. Educated under the care of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, he, at the death of that prel¬ 
ate, succeeded him in the work of instruction, and 
inherited his library. He was the most learned 
Englishman of his day. Being sent on a mission 
to Rome, he, on his return, became known to 
Charlemagne, which led to his settling in France, 
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and the court became a great school of learning, 
lie died at Tours on the 19th of May, 804. Ilis 
writings are numerous, but they do not contain 
much original matter; that on Genesis is compiled 
from Jeroine’8 questions and the Moralia of Greg¬ 
ory; on Ecclesiastes lie also follows Jerome; his 
commentaries on John are taken from Augustine, 


Ambrose, Gregory and Bede; on Timothy, Titus 
and Philemon, Jerome is again his guide ; and on 
Hebrews he follows Chrysostom. His commen¬ 
taries are remarkable as the products of the age in 
which they appeared, but do not offer much ad¬ 
vantage to the modern student. 

ALDEN (aul'den), TIMOTHY, an American 
divine, born in Massachusetts in 1771. He founded 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
held the office of president in that institution. His 
tastes were antiquarian, as his work in five volumes 
shows. He died in 1839. 

ALDRICH (aul'dritch), HENRY, D. D., an 
English divine, born A. I). 1G47, in London. He 
was educated in Oxford, and rose to be dean of 
Christ Church. He took a decided stand against 
the Romanizing policy of James II. For many 
years his text-books held their ground in the uni¬ 
versity, but he was specially celebrated for his 
skill in music, and at the present day his well- 
known chants and other services continue to be 
used in Great Britain and in this country. 

ALEANDRO, GIROLAMO (al-c-an'dro, 
ge-ro-lah'mo), born in Motta, 1480, a learned eccle¬ 


siastic, who was conspicuous in his opposition to the 
doctrines of the Reformers. lie was reputed, when 
only twenty-four years of age, one of the most 
learned men of his time. Louis XII., in 1508, in¬ 
vited him to Paris, giving him the rectorship of 
the university there. A violent epidemic forced 
him to quit Paris. In 1517 he attracted the notice 
of Leo X., who gave him the 
post of librarian of the Vati¬ 
can, and sent him, in 1519, to 
the Diet of Worms, to oppose 
the Lutheran party. In this 
mission he conducted himself 
with great violence, used lan¬ 
guage of the most intemperate 
character, and drew up the 
edict condemning Luther and 
his doctrines and adjudginghis 
writings to be publicly burned. 
Clement VII. made him bishop 
of Brindisi in 1523. Paul III. 
conferred on him the dignity of 
cardinal in 1538. He died in 
1542. 

ALEMAN (al'e-man), 
LOUIS, a French ecclesiastic, 
born in 1390. At the early age 
of thirty-six he was elevated to 
the dignity of cardinal. He 
specially distinguished himself I 
as the unflinching and consist¬ 
ent champion of the authority 
of church councils in opposi¬ 
tion to the grasping policy of 
the papal chair, which aimed 
at despotism; this brought on 
him the wrath of Eugenius IV., 
who deposed him from all his 
ecclesiastical functions. Nich¬ 
olas V. revoked the bull of de¬ 
position and restored to Aleman 
his dignities. Aleman died in 
1452. 

ALEMETH (al'e-meth). 1. 

A city of the tribe of Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites, 1 Chr. vi. CO. 2. A de¬ 
scendant of Jonathan, the son of Saul, king of Is¬ 
rael, 1 Chr. viii. 36; ix. 42. 

ALENCON (ah-len'son), FRANCOIS, Duke 
of, subsequently duke of Anjou. He was the 
fourth son of Henry II. of France. His name is 
as intimately connected with the religious wars in 
France, and that of the Dutch independence, as 
with the reign of Elizabeth of England. In his 
mind or person there was little to admire; the 
former being utterly vicious and depraved, the 
latter deformed. “History/’ says Mr. Motley, 
will always retain him as an example, to show 
mankind the amount of mischief which may be 
perpetrated by a prince ferocious without courage, 
ambitious without talent, and bigoted without 
opinions.” He seems in his earlier life to have 
shown a disposition to support the Huguenots, and 
professed a great regard for Coligni; but after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew he took part against 
them, and was present at.the siege of Rochelle in 
1573. Nevertheless, he began again to enter into 
negotiations with the Huguenots and the king of 
Navarre, in consequence of which he was impris¬ 
oned by the queen-mother, and not released till 
after the accession of Henry III. He now joined 
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the Huguenots, while he secretly assured the pope 
that he did so from necessity and to ensure the 
peace of the kingdom. After the peace between 
the contending parties was effected in 1576, he was 
reconciled to his brother Henry, and returned to 
court, signed the Catholic League, and in 1577 he 
took the command of the army against his old 
allies the Huguenots, whom he treated with great 
severity, delivering up the city of Issoire to a bru¬ 
tal and frenzied soldiery. “Reeking with the 
blood of the Protestants of Issoire,” says Motley, 
“he was now at leisure to renew his dalliance with 
the queen of Protestant England,” whom he 
sought to espouse; it is said his proposals were 
favorably received by Elizabeth, but the marriage 
was not consummated, chiefly on account of his 
being a papist. He died in 1584, neither respected 
nor mourned by any. 

ALES (al'es), or ALESIUS (al-e'zlius), AL¬ 
EXANDER, a Scottish di vine, whose proper name 
was probably Hales. He was born at Edinburgh, 
April 23, 1500, and educated at the University of 
St. Andrews. He became canon of the collegiate 
church of St. Andrew, and took part in the con¬ 
troversy against Luther. Ilis disputation with 
Patrick Hamilton first opened his eyes to the un- 
soundness of his own position, and his public re¬ 
proof of the clergy for profligacy led to his impris¬ 
onment on the pretext of heresy. He effected his 
escape to Germany, where he made the acquaint¬ 
ance and won the confidence of Melanchthon. 
In 1533 we find him in Cologne; some years 
later he went to Cambridge by order of Henry 
\ III., “to read a lecture of Scripture there;” 
but finding the feeling strong against him, he 
relinquished his appointment, and set himself to 
study medicine under one Dr. Nicholas. While 
thus engaged, he was met one day on the street by 
Cromwell, who carried him with him to the meet¬ 
ing of convocation in 1536, and presented him to 
the assembled bishops as “the king’s scholar.” In 
the dispute upon the sacraments he, at Cromwell’s 
request, took part, and advocated the Protestant 
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view of the sacraments, supporting his opinions 
with much ability and learning. He gave so much 
offence by his boldness, and his views were so much 
in advance of those of the king and his adherents, 
that it was needful for him to leave England and 
again return to the Continent. This time he set¬ 
tled at Wittenberg, and shortly after he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of divinity at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and was present at the Conference at Worms. 
Some time later, 1543, lie was called to a chair of 


ALEXANDER 


divinity in Leipsic, and there he remained and 
labored till his death, which took place on the 
17th of March, 1565. Ales deserves a place in a 
work devoted to scriptural literature, partly on 
account of his noble defence of vernacular trans¬ 
lations of the Holy Scriptures, in his letters ad¬ 
dressed to James V. of Scotland, and partly on 
account of his exegetical comments on parts of 
Scripture. 

ALEXANDER. There are four persons of 
this name mentioned in the New Testament. 1. 


success he was ultimately defeated by Nicator, and 
fled into Arabia, where he was murdered by the 
emir Zabdiel, who sent his head to the king of 
Egypt as an acceptable present. He was selfish, 
voluptuous and ambitious in his views and charac¬ 
ter, 1 Macc. x. 11. 

ALEXANDER JANNJEUS, a distin¬ 
guished prince of the Maccabaean family, who as¬ 
sumed the title of king, succeeding to the throne 
on the death of his brother Aristobulus, B. C. 105. 
The policy of his reign was to extend his domin¬ 
ions along the coast of Palestine, in which he was 
successful after a long warfare. Having sustained 
some reverses, the people, instigated by the Phar¬ 
isees, rose in rebellion against him, but were put 
down with great cruelty, B. C. 86. After a suc¬ 
cessful war, by which he still further enlarged his 
dominions, he died B. C. 78, having reigned 
twenty-seven years. See Maccabees. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, as he has 

usually been styled, is not named expressly in 
the Canonical Scriptures. He is mentioned in 
The son of Simon the Cyrenian, who was required the beginning of the first book of Maccabees, 
to carry Jesus’cross for a portion of the way, Mark and he is alluded to in the book of 
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xv. 21. From the manner of St. Mark’s mention 
of Alexander, it is probable that he was a person 
of note among the disciples. 2. A leading Jew, 
apparently of the kindred of Annas the high- 
priest ; he was a Sadducee who took an active part 
in the attempt to silence the apostles, Acts iv. 6. 
3. A Jew of Ephesus, known only from the part 
which he took in the uproar about Diana which 
was raised there by the preaching of Paul. As 
the inhabitants confounded the Jews and Jewish 
Christians, the former put forward Alexander to 
speak on their behalf, but he was unable in the 
tumult to obtain a hearing, Acts xix. 33. Calvin 
and some others have supposed that lie was a con¬ 
vert to Christianity whom the Jews sought to 
expose to the violence of the mob, while others 
suppose that this person is the same with “Alex¬ 
ander the coppersmith,” of 2 Tim. iv. 4, 14, but 
the former view appears to have no evidence to 
support it, and the latter is quite as improbable, as 
the name was in tho^p times very common among 
the Jews. 4. A coppersmith or brazier, who with 
Ilymenajus and others broached certain heresies 
touching the resurrection, for which they were ex¬ 
communicated by St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. These persons, and especially Alexander, 
appear to have maligned the faith they had 


Daniel, where the Grecian kingdom is sym¬ 
bolized by the lie-goat which came from 
the west, and which ran with violence 
against the ram that symbolized the Medo- 
Persian kingdom, overwhelmed and destroyed 
it. A remarkable horn which projected be¬ 
tween the eyes of the lie-goat is explained to 
be an emblem of the founder of that Grecian 
kingdom. This and other passages point dis¬ 
tinctly to Alexander. So also the symbol of 
the leopard, vii. 6, which had four wings on 
its back and four heads in front—the image 
of the third great worldly dominion begin¬ 
ning with the Chaldean—and the kingdom of 
brass, represented by the belly and thighs 
of the vision, representing Nebuchadnezzar, 
ii. 32, 39, found their realization in the king¬ 
dom which had its foundations laid and its 
character formed by the victories and policy 
of Alexander. 

It is, therefore, of great importance that the 


dividual. The wars which were carried on 
between Greece and Persia in the reigns of 
Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes—from B. C. 490 
to B. C. 449—sufficiently showed the decisive 
superiority in arms which the Greeks possessed, 
though no Greek as yet aspired to the conquest of 
Persia. But after the convulsions of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War (B. C. 431-404) had filled Greece 
with exiles whose sole trade was that of soldiers, a 
devoted standing army could be had for money. 
By the help of such mercenaries, Cyrus, younger 
brother of Artaxerxes II., attempted to seize the 
crown of Persia (B. C. 401); and although he was 
himself slain, this, in its results, did but show 
more signally that Greeks might force their 
way to the very palace of the great king, just 
as they afterward triumphantly retreated through 
the heart of his empire. About the year B. C. 
374, Jason, the chief man of Phene, in Thes¬ 
saly, and virtually monarch of the whole prov¬ 
ince, having secured the alliance of Macedon, 
seriously meditated the conquest of the Persian 
empire; and he (or his son) might probably have 
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Alexander the Great. 


life and policy of this remarkable man should be effected it, had he not been assassinated, B. C. 370. 
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understood by every one who would desire to attain 
to a clear knowledge of those influences which acted 
on the Jewish life in the later centuries of their 
history. The institutions and government which 
Alexander and his successors introduced into Asia 
widely affected the state of Oriental thought and 
life, and the European elements which the Greek 
colonists carried with them into the East power¬ 
fully influenced the nations in the departments of 
literature, philosophy and art; and hence it came 
to pass that the wide diffusion of Greek culture 
affected the western nations of Asia so generally 
that the language of Greece came to be natu¬ 
rally the language of New Testament Scripture, 
as Hebrew had been that of the Old. Thus, 
when the apostles and heralds of the new dispen¬ 
sation went abroad preaching the Word, and when 
the narrative of the life and ministry of Jesus as 
recorded in the Gospels in the Greek tongue was 
scattered abroad, everywhere in all lands, from 
Dalmatia to Parthia and to Egypt and Arabia, 
that language was understood, and thus the do¬ 
minion of Alexander proved to be a power for the 
dissemination of the Word. 

The conquest of Western Asia was so thoroughly 
provided for by predisposing causes as to be no 
mere accident ascribable to Alexander as an in- 


The generation who heard of that event witnessed 
the rise of Macedon to supremacy, under the great 
Philip, whose reign reached from B. C. 359 to B. 
C. 338. He had proposed to himself the inva¬ 
sion and conquest of Persia, as the end of all his 
campaigns and the reward of all his labors, but 
he was too suddenly taken off by the assassin’s 
dagger. He was succeeded by his greater son, for 
whom it was reserved to accomplish that of which 
Grecian generals had now for seventy years 
dreamed. It seems, therefore, clear that Greece 
was destined to overflow into Asia, even without 
Alexander; for Persia was not likely to have such 
a series of able monarchs, and such an exemption 
from civil wars, as alone could have hindered the 
event. The personal genius of the Macedonian 
hero, however, determined the form and the 
suddenness of the conquest; and, in spite of 
his premature death, the policy which he pur¬ 
sued seems to have left some permanent effects. 
It is indeed possible that, in regard to the 
toleration of Oriental customs and religions, 
no other policy than his could have held the 
empire together. Since the Romans in Asia 
and the British in India have followed the same 
procedure, any other Greek conquerers of Persia 
might have done the same had Alexander never 
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existed, Be this as it may, it is certain that his 
conciliatory policy was copied by his successors, 
for at least a century and a half. 

His respectful behavior to the Jewish high- 
priest has been much dwelt on by Josephus, a 
writer whose trustworthiness has been greatly over¬ 
rated. Special reasons for questioning the story 
exist, but in fact, as it evidently rests on mere 
tradition, even a knowledge of human nature, 
and of the particular author, justifies large de¬ 
ductions from the picturesque tale. Some of the 
results, however, can hardly be erroneous, such as 
that Alexander guaranteed to the Jews, not in 
Judiea only, but in Babylonia and Media, the free 
observance of their hereditary laws; and on this 
ground exempted them from tribute every seventh 
(or Sabbatical) year. From the Romans, in later 
times, they gained the same indulgence, and it must 
no doubt have been enjoyed under the Persian 
king also, to whom they paid tribute at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion. It is far from improb¬ 
able, then, that the politic invader affected to have 


seen and heard the high-priest in a dream (as Jo¬ 
sephus relates), and allowed him great reverence, 
as to one who had declared “that he would go 
before him and give the empire of Persia into his 
hand.” The profound silence observed concern¬ 
ing Judaea by all the historians of Alexander, at 
any rate proves that the Jews passed over with¬ 
out a struggle from the Persian to the Macedonian 
rule. 

Immediately after, he invaded and conquered 
Egypt, and showed to its gods the same respect as 
to those of Greece. Almost without a pause, he 
founded the celebrated city of Alexandria (B. C. 
332)—an event which; perhaps more than any other 
cause, permanently altered the state of the East, 
and brought about a direct interchange of mind be¬ 
tween Greece, Egypt and Judaea. Sidon had been 
utterly ruined by Artaxerxes Oclius (B. C. 351), and 
Tyre, this very year, by Alexander; the rise of a 
new commercial metropolis on the Mediterranean 
was thus facilitated; and when the sagacious 
Ptolemy became master of Egypt (B. C. 323), that 
country presently rose to a prosperity which it 
never could have had under its distant and intoler¬ 


ant Persian lords. The Indian trade was diverted 
from its former course up the Euphrates, into the 
channel of the Red Sea, and the new Egyptian 
capital soon became a centre of attraction for Jews 
as well as Greeks. Under the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, the Hellenic race enjoyed such a prac¬ 
tical ascendency that the influx of Greeks was of 
course immense. At the same time, both the re¬ 
ligion and the philosophy of the Greeks assumed 
here a modified form, and the monarchs who 
were accustomed to tolerate and protect Egyptian 
superstition, were naturally very indulgent to 
Jewish peculiarities. Alexandria, therefore, be¬ 
came a favorite resort of the Jew's, who here lived 
under their own laws, administered by a governor 
of their own nation, but they learned the Greek 
tongue and were initiated more or less into Greek 
philosophy. Their numbers were so great as to 
make them a large fraction of the w hole city, and 
out of their necessities arose the translation of the 
Old Testament into Greek. The close connection 
which this Egyptian colony maintained with their 


brethren in Palestine produced various important 
mental and spiritual effects on the latter. See 
Essenes. The most accessible specimen of rhe¬ 
torical morality produced by the Hebrew culture 
on Greek learning is to be seen in the book called 
the Wisdom of Solomon ; the most elaborate devel¬ 
opment of Hebrew Platonism is contained in the 
works of Philo. In the writing called the Third 
Book of the Maccabees is a sufficiently unfavorable 
specimen of an attempt at rhetorical history by a 
mind educated in the same school. How deep an 
impress lias been left on the Christian Church by 
the combination of Greek and Hebrew learning 
which characterized Alexandria, it would require 
many pages for the ecclesiastical historian to de¬ 
termine. 

The tolerant policy of Alexander was closely 
followed by his great successor Seleuccs, who ad¬ 
mitted the Jews to equal rights with Macedonians 
in all his new cities, even in his capital of Antioch; 
and similar or greater liberality was exercised by 
the succeeding kings of that line, down to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. See Antiochus. It can scarcely be 
doubted that on this, to a great extent, depended the 


remarkable westward migration of the Jews from 
Media and Babylon into Asia Minor, which went 
on silently and steadily, until all the chief cities of 
those parts had in them the representatives of the 
twelve tribes. This again greatly influenced the 
planting of Christianity, the most favorable soil for 
which, during the time of its greatest purity, w’as 
in a Greek population which had previously re¬ 
ceived a Jewish culture. 

The great founder of Alexandria died in his 
thirty-second year, B. C. 323. The empire which 
lie then left, to be quarrelled for by his generals, 
comprised the whole dominions of Persia, with the 
homage and obedience of Greece superadded.. But 
on the final settlement which took place after the 
battle of Ipsus (B. C. 301), Seleuces, the Greek re¬ 
presentative of Persian majesty, reigned over a less 
extended district than the last Darius. Not only 
were Egypt and Cyprus severed from the eastern 
empire, but Palestine and Ccelesyria also fell to 
their ruler, placing Jerusalem for nearly a century 
beneath an Egyptian monarch. 


ALEXANDER 

OF CAPPADOCIA, 
a bishop of that place 
in the third century, 
and noted for the 
persecution which he 
endured under the 
emperor Septimus 
Severus. Going to 
Jerusalem in 212, he 
was appointed coadju¬ 
tor bishop of Narcis¬ 
sus, and on the death 
of the bishop was 
made his successor, 
this being one of the 
earliest precedents 
of translation from 
one see to another, 
and of the appoint¬ 
ment of a coadjutor 
bishop. In the per¬ 
secution under De¬ 
lius, Alexander was 
again thrown into 
prison by the govern¬ 
or of Cicsarea, where 
he died about 251. 

ALEXANDER OF HALES, a celebrated 
English theologian of Gloucestershire, who lived 
in the thirteenth century, and who rose to great 
eminence. So great was the power of his log¬ 
ical faculty, so eminent his acquirements in the 
learning of the age, that he was known as the invin¬ 
cible doctor—“ Doctor Irrefragabilis.” He went to 
Paris, where he lectured on philosophy and theology 
and gained an exceedingly high reputation. His 
works consist of commentaries on the Scriptures, 
on books of Aristotle, on the sentences of Lombard, 
a system of theology and tracts on different sub¬ 
jects. So high was his standing that Innocent IV. 
requested him to prepare a work on divinity, and 
accordingly he wrote his celebrated treatise, “Sum- 
ma Universa Theologia?,” which Pope Alexander 
IV. recommended to all the schools of Christendom. 
On the subjects Faitli and Knowledge, Knowledge 
of God, Trinity, Miracles, Prescience and Predes¬ 
tination, Original Condition, Uncertainty with re¬ 
gard to the State of Grace, Free-will and kindred 
topics he was unquestionably one of the most pow¬ 
erful of the Schoolmen of his age. His principles 



Victory of Alexander the Great over Darius. 

This scene is from the floor of the House of the Faun, Pompeii; it was most cluborato in design, and, being executed in mosaic, was one of the most re¬ 
markable of Pompeii’s wonders. 
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of Portugal. On his return to Rome his mistress 
and children rejoined him, and he resumed his 
intercourse with the former under the pretext of 
visiting her pretended husband. 
Meantime, Sixtus died, and In¬ 
nocent VIII. succeeded; and 
when his failing health showed 
that a vacancy was not far dis¬ 
tant, Rodrigo laid his plans so 
well that by bribes and intrigues 
he secured a majority of the 
cardinals, and on the death of 
Innocent in 1492 he was elected 
pope as Alexander VI., and 
reached the climax of his hy¬ 
pocrisy in his harangue to the 
cardinals in the Vatican, by 
exhorting them to reform their 
lives. One after another, 
through banishment, impris¬ 
onment and murder, he con¬ 
trived to rid himself of those 
accomplices who had aided in 
his election. His connection 
with Rosa Vanozza was no 
longer a secret, and lie soon 
provided for her children. 
Francis, the elder, got the 
command of the papal troops; 
Caesar, the best beloved, was 
made a cardinal within a year. 
11 is political intrigues were 
the cause of disastrous wars in 
Italy. He invited Charles 
VIII. to invade Naples; then, 
when his son, Cioftredo, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Alfonso 
II., he endeavored to undo his 
work. But he was too late, 
and in 1494, Charles with his 
army appeared in Rome on 
his way to Naples, having 
extorted a pledge of neutral¬ 
ity from Alexander, which he 
quickly violated by forming 
a league against the French king; and when 
Ferdinand II. was reinstated in his dominions, 
he sent his son Ciesar to crown him in Naples. 
Still bent on the aggrandizement of his family, he 
married his daughter to Alfonso of Aragon ; made 
his son Giovanni duke of Benevento, and divested 
Ciesar of his priestly character, that he might re¬ 
ceive the hand of the daughter of the king of 
Navarre. Alexander then set himself to destroy 
the princes of the Romagna, in order to form their 
possessions into a duchy for his son Ciesar, which 
gave rise to a cruel war against those chiefs, in 
which Ca\sar behaved with great barbarity. In the 
prosecution of his ambitious projects, Alexander 
incurred vast expenses, which he sought to defray 
by the most unjustifiable expedients. Under pretext 
of a crusade, he levied taxes from all the states of 
Europe, sold indulgences, and even set aside the 
wills of some of the cardinals and appropriated 
their properties to his own use. Savonarola, a Do¬ 
minican friar, had the courage to resist these enor¬ 
mities, and tried to rouse the people to depose 
Alexander, but only drew down excommunication, 
and ultimately death, upon himself. After several 
almost miraculous escapes from accidental death, 
Alexander died in Rome in August, 1503. The 
popular belief was that he died from drinking poi¬ 
soned wine intended for Cardinal Adrian da Cas¬ 
tillo, whose illness, as well as that of Ciesar Borgia, 
gave some confirmation to the report. 


may be seen by the following quotation: “All 
men are found to be alike corrupt. No one can 
make himself fit for heaven. God wills according 
to his highest love to save 
men, to communicate to them 
himself; but it is presupposed 
that there is a recipiency, so 
far as this is grounded in the 
moral powers, still remaining 
to man. The light shines 
everywhere, but its rays do not 
find everywhere a material 
susceptible of illumination. 

No one can render himself 
sufficiently susceptible for the 
reception of grace unless God 
himself makes him fit for it 
by his own inward operation. 

But if he only does what it 
depends on himself to do, the 
divine grace ensues by which 
he is prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of grace.” He belonged to 
the Cordeliers, or Minorite or¬ 
der of Franciscans, and led a 
studious life in his convent. 

He flourished as an author 
from A.D. 1230 till A.D. 1245. 


ALEXANDER THE 

FRANCISCAN, a converted 
Jewish rabbi, who lived in the 
sixteenth century. He enter¬ 
ed the order of Franciscans, 
and was celebrated for his 
learning and his great elo¬ 
quence as a preacher. The 
whole population of Rome 
used to crowd to hear him. 
Clement VIII. made him his 
chaplain and councilor, and 
finally made him bishop of 
Forli, which he resigned in 
three years, and went to preach 
to the Jews. 


ALEXANDER V. (Pope). His proper name 
was PETER FILARGO, a native of Candia. lie 
entered the order of Franciscans, and was esteemed 
one of the greatest scholars of his day and a learn¬ 
ed divine. He was made bishop of Piacenza, and 
was translated to Novara, and then to Milan, in 
14C2, two years after which, Innocent VII. con¬ 
ferred a cardinal’s hat on him. On the deposition 
of the rival popes, Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XII., he was raised to the pontificate in June, 
1409, at the age of seventy. His short tenure of 
ten months was marked by little worth commem¬ 
orating. Cardinal Balthasar Cossa succeeded him 
as John XXIII. A saving of his is recorded that 
he had no temptation, like his predecessors, to ag¬ 
grandize his family, as he had never known father, 
mother, brother or sister. He died at Bologna, 
May 3, 1410. 


ALEXANDER VI. (Pope). Proper name 
RODRIGO LENZOLT, born at Valentia, 1431. 
Detestable for his vices as a man, and a scandal 
by his crimes as a pontiff. First an advocate and 
next a soldier, he attached himself to Rosa Va¬ 
nozza, by whom he had five children, two of whom, 
Ciesar and Lucrezia', played conspicuous but infa¬ 
mous parts in the history of his pontificate. On 
the elevation of his uncle, Calixtus III., to the 
popedom in 1455, he went to Rome, sending his 


mistress and children to Venice, and so ingratiated 
himself with Calixtus that he adopted him into 
the family of Borgia, made him archbishop of Va- 


GoTnic Cross from tiie Cathedral at Hildesheim. 

lentia, and then a cardinal in 1456. From that 
moment he aspired to the papal chair; and con¬ 
cealing the dissoluteness of his life under the ap¬ 
pearance of unusual sanctity, he practiced the mast 


Pope Alexander. 

consummate hypocrisy till he gained the reputa¬ 
tion of a saint with all classes. After the death 
of his uncle, we do not find much mention of the 
cardinal until the pontificate of Sixtus IV., when 
he was sent as legate to the kings of Aragon and 
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ALEXANDRIA 


ALEXANDER THE PA P11L AGON IA N 
(so called from having been born in that district) 
was one of the most remarkable impostors of 
ancient times. lie lived in the second century, 
and was the pupil and friend of Apollonius Tvan- 
aeus, who, attracted by his beauty and talents while 
he was yet a poor youth, initiated him into the 
secrets of the art of magic. The pupil eventually 
surpassed his master, and, by his assumption of the 
power of prophecy and his unfaltering audacity 
and evcr-ready tact and address, gained a wonderful 
influence over the people. Any attempt to unde¬ 
ceive them or expose him brought down the 
charge of being a Christian or an Epicurean. 
Thus many were induced to be quiescent, while 
large numbers were deceived. 

ALEXANDER, MICHA E L SOLOMON, 
horn 1799, a native of Posen, and a Jew. lie 
became an eminent rabbi, hut being converted to 
Christianity in 182G, he was ordained presbyter in 
the Church of England, and was afterward selected 
by the Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, as a missionary. In 1832 he filled the 
chair of Hebrew and rabbinical literature in 
King’s College, London, and was finally, in 1841, 
consecrated the first bishop of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in Jerusalem, when a see 
was founded there by England and Prussia. lie 
died at Cairo, November 23, 1845. 


ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD, 1). I)., an 
American divine of great celebrity. lie was born 
at Rockbridge, in Virginia, but his ancestors had 
emigrated from the banks of the Foyle near Lon¬ 
donderry about A. D. 173G. After a classical 
education and such instruction as he could then 
receive, he was licensed to preach the gospel, and 
as an itinerant preacher he labored for several 
years in his native State. His great talents speedily 
became known, and in A. D. 179G he was made 
president of Ilampden-Sidney College, and thence 
he was transferred to the pastorate of a church in 
Pine street, Philadelphia. As a theologian and a 
preacher he rose to great fame, and his emotional 
power and clearness of analysis were only equaled 
by his accuracy in the statement of doctrinal truth. 
In 1812, when the Presbyterian Church established 
a theological seminary at Princeton, Dr. Alex¬ 
ander was unanimously placed at its head, and 
several branches were assigned to him. Few men 
in any age or land have gained more love and 
estimation than were freely lavished on Dr. Alex¬ 
ander by all who knew him. His published works 
are numerous, but he issued nothing from the 
press until he had reached middle life and his 
views were fully matured. Ilis “Outlines of the 
Evidences of Christianity” at once made his name 
famous, and it has often been translated into foreign 
tongues. Then followed a “ Treatise on the Canon 
of Scripture,” a very close and searching work on 
“Christian Experience,” a Dictionary of the Bible 
and other works of a general character. One of 
the most remarkable of all his productions, and the 
one which in an eminent degree displays the 
power of analysis, the clearness of conception and 
felicity of diction, which this remarkable man pos¬ 
sessed, was bis “Outlines of Moral Science,” which 
appeared after his death in 1852. It was used as a 
text-book in Britain by several teachers, who ad¬ 
mired it for its wonderful adaptation to the wants 
of the class-room. 




ALEXANDER, CALEB, D. D., an Amer¬ 
ican minister and pastor, a native of Massachusetts. 


lie was educated at Yale College, and settled at 
Onondaga Hollow, N. Y., where he died in 1828, 
aged 51 years. In theology he wrote a powerful 
defence of the deity of Christ, against the views 
of the Unitarians, and his other works were chiefly 
connected with grammatical studies. 

ALEXANDER, JAMES WADDELL, 
D. I)., the eldest son of Dr. Archibald Alexander 
of Princeton. He was in the outset of his re¬ 
markable career a tutor in Princeton College, in 
which he had graduated. Afterward he labored 
as a preacher in Virginia, whence he removed to 
Trenton, in New Jersey. For a few years he 
edited “ The Presbyterian” newspaper in Philadel¬ 
phia, and next was appointed to a chair in his 
Alma Malcr at Princeton. Called to a pastorate 
in New York, he greatly distinguished himself as 
a preacher, but owing to the delicacy of his health, 
it was thought wise to utilize his great learning in a 


antiquity. From 1838 until his death he held a 
leading place in the theological seminary at 
Princeton, beginning with the department of criti¬ 
cism and history, and passing thence to the chair 
of biblical and ecclesiastical history, which he 
held till his death. Probably no man of his day 
in Europe or America surpassed him in the range 
and accuracy of his linguistic knowledge. His 
Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah is superior 
to any work on that part of Holy Writ, and his 
works on the Psalms and the Gospels display a 
wonderful power of bringing all the knowledge of 
a replenished mind into a brief compass, where, 
in a few simple sentences, the reading of years is 
given in terse and lucid terms. As a reviewer he 
contributed largely to “The Princeton Review,” 
and as a preacher he was followed by large audi¬ 
ences wherever he was expected to appear; for the 
fluency and force of his diction, the beauty of his 
imagery, the correctness of his style and the evan¬ 



Jesus amidst tiie Doctors. 


From a Painting by Knrl Miillcr, Ittcnbach. 


less fatiguing sphere, and accordingly he was placed 
in the chair of ecclesiastical history at Princeton. 
Such, however, was the love and affection of the 
church in New York for this remarkable man, 
that he was again induced to resume the pastorate, 
and as minister of the large church in the Fifth 
Avenue he closed his earthly career in 1852, leav¬ 
ing several eminent works behind him on experi¬ 
mental religion and other topics, which have 
deservedly attracted a most favorable regard. 

ALEXANDER, JOSEPH ADDISON, D. D., 
the third son of Dr. Archibald Alexander of 
Princeton, equally celebrated as a linguist, theolo¬ 
gian, critic, preacher and professor. He was 
born, in 1809 and died in 1859. In early life his 
wonderful powers of acquiring languages were 
rapidly developed. He seemed to comprehend an¬ 
cient and modern tongues almost intuitively. At 
twelve years of age he was an Arabic scholar, and 
Persian and Hebrew seemed to give him no trou¬ 
ble. In Germany he mastered the learning of 
several schools, and made himself familiar with, 
the criticism of the leading minds of Europe. Fdr 
a few years he filled a chair in Princeton College, 
in which his special branch was the languages of 


gelical character of his discourses appealed with 
irrestible power to all who heard him. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
D. D., a Scottish theological writer eminent for his 
great literary acquirements. He became pastor of 
a Congregational church in Edinburgh. Among 
his numerous works are “The Connection and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” and 
“ Memoirs of Ralph Wardlaw, D. D.” His most 
eelebrated service to biblical literature was an edi¬ 
tion of Kitto’s Cyclopiedia, which he remodeled, 
enlarged and brought up to the present state of 
learning. He was born in Leith in 1808. 

ALEXANDRE or SALOME, wife of Alex¬ 
ander Janmeus. See Maccabees. 

ALEXANDRIA (alex-an'dre-a), a celebrated 
city and seaport of Egypt, situated on the Medi¬ 
terranean, a few miles west of the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile. The great natural advantages which 
the locality presented induced Alexander the Great 
to select it as the site of a commercial emporium, 
into which the wealth of the South and the East 
might be directed on its way to the West, and thus 
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most effective means would be used to advance the 
interests of the Greek colony which he resolved 
to establish in Egypt. lie accordingly ordered 
Dinocrates, who had become celebrated as the re¬ 
builder of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, to 
undertake the building of the harbor and to lay 
out the new city. Cleomenes of Rhacotis, a district 
of the new city, was appointed superintendent; 
and in order that the deep water which intervened 
between the little island of Pharos and the shore 
at Rhacotis might become avail¬ 
able for the harbor, a mole was 
run out from the shore to the mid¬ 
dle of the island. Two bridges 
in the mole allowed the water to 
flow east and west from either 
side, and on the eastern end of the 
island of Pharos a great light¬ 
house was erected for the use of 
seamen. The lighthouse was to 
be named after IIcpba?stion, a 
friend of Alexander, and all con¬ 
tracts in the port between mer¬ 
chants were to commence “ in the 
name of Hephcestion.” The mar¬ 
ket of Canopus was transferred to 
this place, and at once the new 
city rose to commercial import¬ 
ance. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander the building of the city was 
carried on vigorously by his suc¬ 
cessor, Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter, 
but many of the important public 
works were not finished till the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphia. 

As a foreign city, not men- 


most famous of all the buildings planned by 
Ptolemy Soter were the library and museum, or 
college of philosophy. They were built near the 
palace in the district of the city called Bruchion. 
They contained a great hall, used as a lecture- 
room, and a dining-room, and they had a covered 
walk all around the outside and a seat on which 
the philosophers were accustomed to sit in the 
open air. A smaller library, attached to the 
Serapeum, called the daughter of the other, was 


fame until it was at length burnt by the Saracens, 
when they conquered Alexandria in A. D. 642. 
Alexandria became so famous for its schools, and 
so renowned as a residence of illustrious philoso¬ 
phers, that men of eminence in all branches of 
science flocked to it for the cultivation of learning, 
and so permanent was this character that the 
reputation of the astronomical school continued 
till the time of the Saracens. 

The lighthouse on the eastern end of the little 
island of Pharos was finished by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. C. 284- 
246, at a cost of 800 talents, 
which, if Attic, would amount to 
the large sum of $825,000, and if 
Alexandrian to twice that sum. 
It was reckoned as one of the 
“seven” wonders of the world, 
and in those ages it deservedly * 
stood in the front rank of all edi¬ 
fices connected with the progress 
of civilization. He removed the 
body of Alexander from Memphis 
to this city which the great con¬ 
queror had planned. Pilgrims 
came and bowed themselves be¬ 
fore the golden sarcophagus in 
which the body was deposited, but 
the precious coffin is said to have 
been stolen by Cybiasactes, B. C. 
54. The Ptolemies reigned over 
Alexandria 292 years, and on the 
death of Cleopatra, B. C. 30, the 
city fell under the sway of Rome, 
and it became a great market for 

tioned i„ the Old Testament and 'at 

only accidentally in the New, Acts vi. 9; xviii. | of use in the western part of the city. The pro-1 museum, and Antoninus, A. D.” 162-218^ built the 



G, it is introduced into this work only on account 
of its connection with the history and condition 
of the Jewish people. To the facts bearing on 
that connection our notice must be limited, without 
entering into the details that may be gathered 
from ancient histories or classical sources. 

The city was built on a strip of land between 
the sea and the lake Mareotis. Two main streets 
240 feet wide permitted a free current of air to 
circulate from north to south, the north wind 
being the only cooling influence in Egypt. Ac¬ 
cording to some writers, the city was four miles by 
one and a half, while according to others, it was 
three miles long and seven broad, and all the 
streets were wide enough for carriages. The long, 
narrow island of Pharos formed a sort of break- 
wate*4o the port, and thus vessels were sheltered 
at anchor. The public grounds and palaces occu¬ 
pied nearly a third of the whole extent of the 
city, and the royal docks, the exchange and the 
Posideion, or temple of Neptune, and other mag¬ 
nificent buildings fronted the harbor. Among the 
most celebrated of all the structures in the city 
was “the Soma,” so called because it held “the 
body,” as that of Alexander was called. On the 
west and outside of the city were other docks con¬ 
nected by a ship canal with the lake Mareotis, 
and in this direction also lay the necropolis, or 
public burying-place of the city. Among the 
most imposing of the larger edifices were the thea¬ 
tre, the amphitheatre, and the gymnasium with a 
large portico more than GOO feet long and supported 
by several rows of marble columns ; a stadium, in 
which games were celebrated every fifth year; a 
hall of justice; public groves or gardens; a hip¬ 
podrome for chariot races; and towering above all 
was the temple of Sera pis, the Serapeum. The 
11 


fessors of the college were supported out of the 
public income, and the library, which was open to 
all, soon became the largest in the world, reaching 
700,000 volumes, including 200,000 of the library 
of Pergamos, which Cleopatra had received from 
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Pompey’s Pillar, at Alexandria. 
Supposed to lmvo been erected in honor of Diocletian.—Seo 
roferenco to this pillar, next column. 

Marc Antony to repair the loss by the fire 
during the war between Julius Caesar and the 
inhabitants of the city. It sustained repeated 
losses by fire and otherwise, which were as repeat¬ 
edly repaired; and it continued to be of great 


Gates of the Sun and of the Moon, and also a hip¬ 
podrome. A rebellion occurred in Egypt, A. D. 
297, and Alexandria was besieged by Diocletian. 
In commemoration of bis clemency in arresting the 
pillage of the city, the inhabitants erected an 
equestrian statue which, it is now generally be¬ 
lieved, surmounted the well-known column called 
I ompey s pillar, as the base still bears the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ To the most honored emperor, the saviour 
of Alexandria, the unconquerable Diocletian.” 

The business of working out the great design of 
Alexander could not have devolved on a more 
fitting person than Ptolemy Soter. From his first 
arrival in Egypt he made Alexandria his residence, 
and no sooner had he some respite from war than 
lie bent all the resources of his mind to draw to his 
kingdom the whole trade of the East, which the 
Tyrians had, up to his time, carried on by sea to 
Elath, and from thence, by the way of Rhinocorura, 
to Tyre. He built a city on the west side of the 
Red Sea, whence he sent out fleets to all those 
countries to which the Phoenicians traded from 
Elath. But observing that the Red Sea, by reason 
of rocks and shoals, was very dangerous toward 
its northern extremity, he transferred the trade to 
another city, which he founded at the greatest 
practicable distance southward. This port, which 
was almost on the borders of Ethiopia, he called, 
from his mother, Berenice, but the harbor being 
found inconvenient, the neighboring city of Myos 
Ilormos was preferred. Thither the products of 
the cast and south were conveyed by sea, and 
were from thence taken on camels to Coptus, on 
tie Nile, where they were again shipped for Alex¬ 
andria, and from that city were dispersed into all 
the nations of the West in exchange for merchan¬ 
dise, which was afterward exported to the East. 
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By these means the whole trade was fixed at Al¬ 
exandria, which was the greatest emporium in the 
world for above seventeen centuries. Under the 
successors of Alexander the population of the 
city rose rapidly, and according to Diodorus it 
contained 300,000 persons; but if due allowance 
be made for slaves, the inhabitants must have 


The literary influences of Alexandria affected 
the Jewish citizens, and they largely shared in the 
benefit of the liberalizing institutions of their 
Greek fellow-citizens. Ptolemy Philadelplius is 
believed to have encouraged the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek tongue, princi¬ 
pally for the use of the Jews who knew only the 



numbered not less than 600,000, while the modern 
city only contains some 40,000. 

At its foundation, Alexandria was peopled less 
by Egyptians than by colonies of Greeks, Jews 
and other foreigners. The Jews were valued as 
citizens, and every encouragement was held out by 
Alexander himself, and by his successors, to induce 
them to settle in the new city. The same privi¬ 
leges as those of the Greeks were accorded to them, 
as well as the free exercise of their religion and 
peculiar usages; and this, with the protection and 
security which a powerful state afforded against 
the perpetual conflicts and troubles of Palestine, 
and with the inclination to traffic, gradually drew 
such immense numbers of Jews to Alexandria that 
they eventually formed a very large portion of its 
vast population. 

Great as the intercourse of the Jews was with An¬ 
tioch, Ephesus, Corinth and Rome, the influence 
of Alexandria on the Jewish people was mightier 
than that of all these places combined, and that 
influence continued until after their dispersion. 
The Jewish inhabitants of Alexandria are there¬ 
fore often mentioned in the later history of the 
nation; and their importance as a section of that 
nation would doubtless have been more frequently 
indicated, had not the Jews of Egypt thrown off' 
their ecclesiastical dependence upon Jerusalem and 
its temple, and formed a separate establishment of 
their own at On or Heliopolis. They were thus 
left with less inducement or occasion than they 
would otherwise have had to mix themselves up 
with the affairs of the parent country; but they 
were not wanting in becoming patriotism, and they 
were on more than one occasion involved in meas¬ 
ures directed against the Jews as a nation, and 
occasionally experienced some effects of that 
anger in the ruling powers, or of exasperation in 
the populace, of which the Jews in Palestine were 
the primary objects, or which resulted from the 
course which they had taken. 


Alexandria. 

Greek language, but partly, no doubt, that the 
great library might possess a version of a book so 
remarkable in itself, and which was so intimately 
connected with the ancient history of Egypt. See 
Septuagint. In the list of Alexandrian authors 
is Jesus the son of Siracli, who translated the book 
of Wisdom or Ecclesiasticus into Greek, B. C. 132. 
One hundred and fifty years later, the Jews had 
taken such a high place in literature that the 


facts and spiritual system that pervaded the Old 
Testament. In later days, Origen and Clement, 
among Christians, were recognized as being j>ro- 
foundly learned, showing how permanently the 
character of the city had been established as a 
centre of mental culture, and that the learning of 
its schools must have been broad and liberal in its 
range and tendency. 

The inhabitants of Alexandria were divided 
into three classes: 1. The Macedonians, the origi¬ 
nal founders of the city; 2. The mercenaries who 
had served under Alexander; 3. The native 
Egyptians. Through the favor of Alexander and 
Ptolemy Soter, the Jews were admitted into the 
first of these classes; and this privilege was so 
important that it had great effect in drawing them 
to the new city. These privileges they enjoyed 
undisturbed until the time of Ptolemy Philopator, 
who, being exasperated at the resistance he had 
met with in attempting to enter the temple at Je¬ 
rusalem, wreaked his wrath upon the Jews of 
Alexandria on his return to Egypt. He reduced 
to the third, or lowest, class all but such as would 
consent to offer sacrifices to the gods he worshiped ; 
but of the whole body only 300 were found willing 
to abandon their principles in order to preserve 
their civil advantages. The act of the general 
body in excluding the 300 apostates from their 
congregations was so represented to the king as to 
excite him to the utmost fury, but the story as re¬ 
corded in the third book of Maccabees, iii.-v., is 
not confirmed by Josephus or by other writers, 
and it is to be received with hesitation as apoc¬ 
ryphal. 

The Jews of Alexandria underwent a most sav¬ 
age persecution, A. D. 39, in consequence of the 
reckless conduct of Avilius Flaccus the Roman 
governor, who sought to ingratiate himself with 
the other citizens by withdrawing all protection 
from the Jews, and proceeding to extremities with 
them because they refused to admit the images of 
the emperor into their synagogues, and to render 
divine worship to him, which he had insanely 



Sarcophagus of Amyrtceus. 

This Sarcophagus, now in the British Museum, is supposed at one time to have held the remains of Alexander the Great. 


Greeks acknowledged they stood at the head of the 
Alexandrian school. Philo, the historian of the 
sufferings of the Jews under Flaccus, stands in the 
front rank of Jewish authors; and while he raised 
the fame of the city, as a place of learning, equal 
to what it was in the days of the first two Ptole¬ 
mies, even yet his works on philosophy and religion 
command the attention of the learned. They are 
specially valuable, as indicating the effect of 
Greek philosophy and heathen culture on the 
views of a Jew, who still held to the historical 


claimed. Finding that the governor would con¬ 
nive at the violence of the heathen population, the 
Jews were forthwith assailed, their synagogues 
polluted or overthrown, many were burned, and in 
several districts of Egypt the outrages that were 
inflicted on the Jews were of the most unmitigated 
character. Not less than a million of Jews were 
sufferers in Egypt from these violences, and, to add 
to their calamities, Flaccus deprived them of the 
rights of citizenship which they had long enjoyed, 
and declared them aliens. They had occupied 
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two out of five quarters of the city, and from one 
of these quarters and from other parts of the city 
they were ruthlessly driven, their houses and stores 
destroyed, food was denied to them, many died of 
their sufferings, and others, found seeking refuge, 
were put to death. Even when a Jewish vessel 
arrived in the harbor, it was seized, pillaged and 
burnt together with the owners. At length, on the 
intervention of King Herod Agrippa, who had 
been in Alexandria, the facts were made known at 
Rome; Flaccus was arrested and carried as a 
prisoner to the capital. But the tumult still con¬ 
tinued, and eventually five delegates on behalf of 
the Jews, and five other citizens, were sent to Rome 
to receive the decision of the emperor. The cele¬ 
brated Philo was at the head of the Jewish delega¬ 
tion, and Caligula, on hearing the facts fully stated, 
said, “These men are not so wicked as ignorant 
and unhappy, in not believing me to be a god.” 


great attention to the copying of the books of 
Scripture, and a very ancient and precious copy 
produced there is now in the British Museum in 
London. This manuscript, known as The Alexan¬ 
drine, is believed to have been written about the 
middle of the fifth century, and is of inestimable 
value, as it contains both the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the Epistle of Clemens Romanus (the only 
known copy), a letter of Athanasius and a treatise 
of Eusebius on the Psalms. 

Ihc Jews continued to form a principal portion 
of the inhabitants, and remained in the enjoyment 
of their civil rights till A. D. 415, when they in¬ 
curred the hatred of Cyril the patriarch, at whose 
instance they were expelled, to the number of 40,- 
000, and their synagogues destroyed. However, 
when Amrou, in A. D. G40, took the place for the 
caliph Omar, he wrote to his master in these terms ; 
“ I have taken the great city of the West, which 


perished in one year. From that time the pros¬ 
perity of Alexandria very rapidly declined; and 
when, in 969, the Fatemite caliphs seized on Egypt 
and built New Cairo, it sunk to the rank of a 
secondary Egyptian city. The discovery of the 
passage to the East by the Cape, in 149*7, almost 
annihilated its remaining commercial importance. 

The French under Napoleon Bonaparte took 
Alexandria and held it until they were driven out 
of Egypt by the British in September 1801, and 
among the trophies carried to London is a sar¬ 
cophagus, now in the British Museum, bearing the 
name of Amyrtceus, and supposed to have subse¬ 
quently contained the body of Alexander the Great. 
(See engraving, p. 82.) The city was raised to a 
degree of prosperity by Mehcmet Ali, and for years 
it was an important station in the overland route to 
India, being connected by a railroad with Cairo on 
the way to Suez. Time has not yet determined 



Ships of Alexandria. 


Although their sufferings were mitigated, they still 
had to endure much at the hands of the heathen 
around them. Alexander Lysimachus (a brother 
of Philo), who was a chief officer among them, was 
thrown into prison, and not until Herod and 
Agrippa again interfered were their old privileges 
restored to them. Ere peace was fully restored a 
Jewish revolt occurred in Palestine, and in all the 
surrounding provinces they were treated as ene¬ 
mies. In Alexandria they were massacred, some 
dragged through the city to be burned. In despair 
the Jews rose in self-defence, attempted to burn 
the amphitheatre and the multitudes inside, where¬ 
upon Tiberius Alexander, the prefect, sent 17,000 
soldiers against them, and 50,000 were slain and 
their dwellings plundered and burned. 

St. Mark is said to have introduced Christianity 
to the city, A. D. 59, 60, and afterward to have suf¬ 
fered martyrdom there. Anianus is believed to 
have been his successor, and Apollos, Acts xviii. 
24, has always been reckoned as a native of Alex¬ 
andria. The Christian school of Alexandria paid 


Fuc-similo of a very nncient Egyptian painting. 

contains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres 
12,000 shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 
40,000 tributanj Jews' 1 Amrou set his seal on the 
public library and on other public property, but 
Omar ordered the whole to be burned. The books 
were sent to the public baths, which were heated 
by them for six months, A. D. 642. Such is the 
popular version of the fate of this great storehouse 
of antiquarian learning, but there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that in A. D. 391 a mob of fanatic Christians 
led by the archbishop Theophilus stormed and 
destroyed the great temple, and at that time a large 
portion of the library was destroyed. Orosius the 
historian, who visited Alexandria after the insur¬ 
rection of the Christians, states that he only saw 
empty shelves in the library, and it is likely that 
the Arabs under Omar only completed in A. D. 642 
the work which had been begun some 250 years 
before. The city remained under the caliphs 
until A. D. 924, when the Western Arabs captured 
it, and so great were the calamities that ensued that, 
according to Eutychus, 200,000 of the inhabitants 


the effect of the canal through the isthmus of 
Suez, but it must deprive Alexandria of a consid¬ 
erable portion of that trade with the East which 
can be carried in vessels of moderate burden, and 
thus another arrest may be laid on its advancement 
to commercial eminence. 

Few ancient cities present more attractions to the 
lover of the antique. The district called Rhacotis 
is now covered with the sea, but the remains of 
statues and columns abound in the water. The 
necropolis, with its excavations in the solid rock, 
is full of'interest, the reservoirs remain, and all 
around the debris of columns and edifices attest the 
magnificence of the city which the genius of Alex¬ 
ander devised and his successors raised to the rank 
of the commercial metropolis of the world. 

ALEXANDRIA, COUNCILS AT. Numer¬ 
ous councils in connection with the affairs of the 
Christian Church were held from time to time in 
this city. 1. A. D. 231, when Origen was deposed 
from the priesthood because of his errors. 2. A. D. 
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235, against Ammonius, who had taught a pliysico- 
thcology which made Christianity a corruption of 
Platonism. Origen had been his pupil, but he 
soon exceeded his master. 3. A. D. 258, against 
Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, who headed a sect 
that refused to receive back into communion any 
who had lapsed. lie also opposed the appointment 
of Cornelius as bishop of Rome. 4. A. D. 263, 
against Corinthus and Nepotianus. 5. A. D. 305, 
306, against Meletius for intruding into office, and 
irregularity about communicants. 6. A. D. 315, 
against Arius. 7. A. D. 319 or 320, against Arius, 
the Meletians again and the Sabellrans. A bishop 
of Cordova in Spain, Ilosius, was present at this 
council. 8. A. D. 321, against Arius. 9. A. D. 
326, when Athanasius was raised to the Patriarch¬ 
ate. 10. A. D. 340, in favor of the views of 
Athanasius. 11. A. D. 362, when the doctrines of 
the Church were discussed respecting the Holy 
Spirit and the Incarnation. 12. A. D. 363, when 
a confession drawn up by Athanasius was ratified 
to be presented to the emperor. 13. A. D. 399, 
when the followers of Origen were condemned. 
14. A. D. 430, when Nestorius was condemned, 
Cyril being present. 15. A. D. 451, against the 
Eutychians, who were also condemned in the coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon. 16. A. D. 578, against Peter of 
Antioch. 17. A. D. 633, in which the tenets of 
the Monothclites were defended under Cyrus. 
These tenets were condemned by the sixth General 
Council, which also gave forth the view of the 
Church as to the person of the Saviour. 

ALEXANDRIAN CATECHETICAL 

SCHOOL. In Jerusalem and in Judiea generally 
after the Pentecostal effusion, it only needed that 
proselytes should become convinced and admit that 
Jesus was the Christ, in order to their baptism and 
formal admission to the Church. It was on this 
point that Christianity stood out as different from 
Judaism. It was otherwise, however, when heathens 
sought admission into the Church, as they had quite 
as much to unlearn as they had to learn. Baptism 
was delayed in their case until by an educational 
process they had acquired correct views of God, 
sin, salvation and all the verities with which even 
the young are now familiar in Christian lands. 
Overseers of congregations undertook this duty, 
being aided by the frequent fellowship of the zeal¬ 
ous and intelligent believers. Laymen were often 
thus engaged, and even deaconesses and presby- 
tresses participated, though they were not allowed 
to teach in public. 

In Alexandria, which was an emporium of 
Eastern and Western learning and religion, where 
the influences of Persian thought and Greek phil¬ 
osophy stood face to face with Christianity, the 
combination of circumstances early favored the 
establishment of a catechetical school. Among 
the heathen, many educated men were attracted to 
Christianity, and the rapid rise of new philosophi¬ 
cal views, and the transitions of heretical views as 
they suddenly changed, rendered it necessary that 
suitable instruction in the faith should be provided, 
especially for those who were to be public teach¬ 
ers of the faith. Thus arose the catechetical 
schools of Alexandria, which, while they do not 
date so far back as the days of St. Mark, had an 
early existence, as they were called for by the in¬ 
tellectual culture of the place. By the middle of 
the second century, their existence is unquestion¬ 
able. Panbenus was the first to give the school 
its distinctive character. The silence of Eusebius 
may be considered as evidence of the fact that 
Athenagoras had not preceded Panta?nus. He had 


adopted Stoicism in the East; and having aban¬ 
doned it for an eclectic Platonism, which he after¬ 
ward rejected for Christianity, he sought and ob¬ 
tained the permission of the bishop of Alexandria 
to deliver catechetical lectures, for which duty he 
was eminently qualified by the extensive range of 
his acquirements. The celebrated Clement was his 
pupil, and afterward his successor as teacher. 
Several catechists taught at the same time; they 
had no central building with lecture-halls, no en¬ 
dowments of chairs, and generally the instruction 
was given in the homes of the instructors. Wealthy 
pupils and men of means, of whom many were in¬ 
quirers, often liberally rewarded them, and in con¬ 
sequence of the celebrity of the teachers, their 
rooms were frequently crowded at night as well as 
by day, and often by women as well as by men. 

According to Clement, these lecturers usually 
confined themselves to the doctrines of the gospel, 
or what was denominated the Christian gnosis, as 
differing from the heathen or mere speculative 
gnosis of Greek philosophers. Thus, catechumens 
were prepared for stronger food and deeper know¬ 
ledge about the being and attributes as well as the 
purposes of God, the origin of the world, the rela¬ 
tion of spirit to matter, and the connection of 
reason and revelation. In the Cohortatio of Clem¬ 
ent a specimen may be seen of this system of in¬ 
struction, as in his Pcclagogus the reader obtains a 
view of the manner in which he urged his hearers 
to practical godliness, while he explained the fun¬ 
damental doctrines of the Christian faith. To 
Clement succeeded the still more memorable Ori¬ 
gen, who discharged the duties from his youth (as 
he entered on his office of catechist at 18 years of 
age) until he was driven from Alexandria in A. I). 
232. He was succeeded by Dionysius, one of his 
own disciples, and the school still maintained a 
high character, although it had now to vie with a 
similar institution begun by Origen at Ciesarea in 
Palestine, and its fame was not finally eclipsed 
until near the close of the fourth century. Thus, 
from having been a school for the instruction of 
converted heathen, it became a renowned college 
and seminary for the training of the Christian 
ministry. As soon as Christian science had devel¬ 
oped itself, aspirants to the ministry found that 
they could not acquire sufficient information from 
the casual teaching of individual bishops, as Ire- 
na?us and others had done in an early age; and 
hence Clement had to enter on a full course under 
Pantamus, Origen under Clement, Heracles under 
Origen, and thus the influence of these schools ex¬ 
tended as they sent out educated men to the min¬ 
istry of the Word. 

The fate of the Alexandrian school is shrouded 
in much darkness after the time of Dionysius. 
The Origenistic controversies, then the Nestorian 
and the Monophysite bitter and long-continued 
battles, extinguished the Alexandrian spirit; and 
the gradual extension of Christianity, which ren¬ 
dered the transition of the heathen into the church 
less frequent, while it rendered it needful that in 
other lands provision should be made for minister¬ 
ial education and training, led to the gradual decay 
and ultimate downfall of this great school. After 
it declined, it remained a mere training-place for 
the young in the elements of Christian faith and 
practice. 

ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT. See 

Septuagint. 

ALEXANDRIANS. 1. The Greek inhab¬ 
itants of Alexandria, 3 Macc. ii. 30; iii. 21. 


2. The Jewish colonists of that city who were ad¬ 
mitted to the privileges of citizenship, and had a 
synagogue at Jerusalem, Acts vi. 9. 

ALEXANDRIUM, a castle built by Alex¬ 
ander Janneeus on a mountain near Corea?, one of 
the principal cities of northernmost Juda?a toward 
Samaria. The princes of the founder’s family 
were mostly buried here, and hither Herod carried 
the remains of his sons Alexander and Aristobulus, 
who were maternally of that family, after they had 
been put to death at Sebaste. The situation of 
Corea?, which determines that of the castle, is not 
known, but Dr. Robinson conjectures that he may 
have found it in the modern Ivuriyzet, which is 
about eight miles S. by E. from Shcchem. But 
this place seems too far north to have been within 
even the northernmost limits of Juda?a. 

ALFEZ (al'fez), ISAAC, a Jewish rabbi of 
great learning, born at Fez, 1013. He went to 
Cordova, and afterward to Luyena, where he estab¬ 
lished a college and synagogue to which scholars 
came from all parts of Spain. His great work, 
“The Lesser Talmud,” is of high authority. He 
died in Spain in 1103. 

ALFORD (al'ford), HENRY, D. D., a learned 
English clergyman, born in London in 1810, and 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
first appeared as a poet in 1831, and subsequently 
produced several other poetical works which 
gained him a reputation both at home and in 
America. He obtained a fellowship in his college 
in 1834, and was Hulsean lecturer in the university 
in 1841-2, and published his lectures, “The Con¬ 
stancy of the Divine Conduct in Revealing the 
Doctrines of Redemption.” lie was also examiner 
of logic and moral philosophy in the University 
of London, and in 1857 he was appointed dean of 
Canterbury. It is, however, as a biblical critic 
that Dean Alford is best known. His valuable 
edition of the Greek Testament, completed in 1861, 
is a work of the highest authority. He died in 
1871. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, one of the most 
celebrated of all the monarchs of England. Pie 
was born A. D. 849. He belonged to the West 
Saxon dynasty, his father Ethelwulf and his mo¬ 
ther Asburga being king and queen of the West 
Saxons. He reached the throne A. I). 871, and 
during a reign of thirty years he met with more 
than the ordinary share of political disturb.meC 
and vicissitude that rulers usually experienced He 
found the nation sunk in the grossest ignorance 
and barbarism, proceeding from the continual dis¬ 
orders in the government and from the ravages of 
the Danes. He complained that, on his accession, 
he knew no person south of the Thames who could 
interpret the Latin service. Seats of erudition had 
been destroyed, and at once he invited into the 
country the most learned men in all parts of 
Europe whom he could induce to settle in his king¬ 
dom. It has been held that the University of Ox¬ 
ford owes its origin to his liberal patronage, but for 
this belief there is no satisfactory evidence. That 
he encouraged the efforts of those who before his 
time had attempted the culture of learning at Ox¬ 
ford to renew their labors is probable; and his own 
zeal and diligence in letters must have produced a 
great effect on the people. Though harassed with 
ceaseless cares, obliged to fight fifty-six battles by 
sea and land, and yet of a weak and delicate con¬ 
stitution, he so ordered his life that he became a 
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most voluminous author, and succeeded in writing 
more works on history, philosophy and religious 
matters than men of leisure are ordinarily in the 
habit of producing. Among the latter was “The 
Psalter of David,” partly translated into Saxon, an 
edition of which was printed at London, A. D. 
1640. He was famed for his promotion of agri¬ 
culture and of commerce, while the arts and manu¬ 
factures received his constant support. So high 
did his fame rise that many of the old institutions 
of the Saxons which undoubtedly existed before 
his day are attributed to him, and even many of 
the statutes which he promulgated were merely 
revised enactments of a former age. While he was 
justly famed for his learning and his desire to ad¬ 
vance the kingdom by the enactment of wise legis¬ 
lation, he was even more celebrated for his incor¬ 
ruptible integrity and his equable and vigorous 
execution of the laws. 

ALFRIC ABBAS (al'fric ab'bas), or “the 
Abbot,” a voluminous Saxon writer of the tenth 
century. He was abbot of St. Albans in 969. His 
writings were much esteemed by the early Re¬ 
formers, and have considerable philological in¬ 
terest. 

ALGAZI (al-gat'ze), SOLOMON BEN ABRA¬ 
HAM, a rabbi who lived in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, distinguished for his learning and the numer¬ 
ous works he wrote on religious subjects. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a Levantine, though he passed 
most of his life in Mayence. He died in 1683. 

ALGAZZALLI (al-gatz-zaFle), proper name 
ABOU IB IIAMED, a native of Persia, born 
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1 Ki. x. 11, 12; 2 Chr. ix. 11. Evidently these 
terms are identical. The wood of these trees was 
brought by the vessels of Hiram of Tyre for the 
temple and house of Solomon, and also to be used 
in the manufacture of musical instruments. Sol¬ 
omon is said, in 2 Chr. ii. 8, to have desired Hiram 
to send him cedar trees, fir trees and algum trees 
out of Lebanon, but it is obvious from 1 Ki. x. 12 
that the algum trees were imported from Ophir. 
It is possible that Hiram may have had a quantity 
of that wood on hand, formerly imported, and of 
that he may have sent forward such a quantity as 
Solomon required. Antiquarians and botanists are 
now nearly unanimous in believing that the algum 
tree was certainly the sandal-wood. It is a native 
of India and Ceylon, and grows plentifully in the 
mountains on the coast of Malabar. The wood of 
the tree is heavy, the grain fine, and the color of 
the red species is like the hue of the garnet. Dr. 
Roylc and others who are familiar with the vege¬ 
tation of India favor the white sandal-wood, much 
used in the manufacture of cabinets, boxes and 
articles of taste and luxury. It is exceedingly 
fragrant, especially in the portions of the tree near 
the root. This is the Santalum album , commonly 
found among imported articles of Chinese and In¬ 
dian manufacture. The wood of this tree has 
always been much esteemed in the East. The 
( hinese use it in the choicest articles of their 
households, and on account of its peculiarly fra¬ 
grant odor they mix its saw-dust with rice paste, 
and make long candles to be used in their temples. 
It is an exceedingly durable wood, as may be seen 
bv the fact that the Hindoo temple of Somnat in 
Guzerat, which was plundered by Mohammed of 
Ghuzni, had gates of sandal-wood, which were 
carried oft by the conqueror, 
and were used at his tomb; and 
yet 800 years afterward they 
were captured by the British, 
and, as a signal of victory, they 
were brought back in 1842 to 
India. It may be considered as 
a settled fact that this is the 
wood which was so highly prized 
by Solomon. 


ALIAN (a-li'an), a less correct form of the 
name Alvan, 1 Chr. i. 40. 

ALIEN. See Stranger. 

ALKORAN (aPko-ran, Oriental pronunci¬ 
ation al-ko-rawn'). See Koran. • 

ALLAH (al'lah), the usual name of God 
among Mohammedans. It is a contraction of the 
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AL-HAKEM IBN AT- 
TA, surnamed MOKENNA, a 
celebrated impostor of Khorasan 
during the eighth century. Hav¬ 
ing lost an eye, and suffering 
from some shocking deformity 
of face, he always wore a golden 
mask or veil. He announced 
that he was the Deity, having 
first taken the human form as 
Adam and afterward reappeared 
in the person of various other 
men. By degrees he drew to 
him a great number of persons, 
attracted by his mysterious ap¬ 
pearance and his great skill in 
magical arts. The sultan at last 
sent an army against him in 779, when Al-Hnkem 
shut himself up in a fortress, which he defended to 
the last, and then, poisoning those with him and 
burning their bodies till they were utterly con¬ 
sumed, he plunged into a vessel of corrosive 
liquid, so that no trace of him remained. He 
is the subject of Moore’s poem, “ The Veiled 
Prophet.” 

ALIAH (a-li'ah), a form of the name Alvah, 

1 Chr. i. 51. 


Tiie Mosaic Dispensation. 

An nllegorical figuro from tho door of tlio Clinpter-liouRo, 
Rochester. 

term al xlah } “the God,” and is commonly included 
among the ninety-nine attributes or names of the 
Deity, according to Mohammed. 

ALLEGORY (al'le-go-re) occurs only once 
in the Scriptures, Gal. iv. 24, where the rendering 
in the Authorized Version is scarcely correct. The 
words of the apostle really signify, “which things 
are to be allegorized”—that is, to be transferred to 
another line or higher sphere of things, and not 
“are an allegory,” which might mean that the in¬ 
cidents stated were not historically true. In the 
strict and proper sense of the word, an allegory is 
a narrative expressly feigned for the purpose of 
illustrating something not named in the narrative; 
or if the facts introduced in the allegory be veri¬ 
table facts, then they are used to illustrate a moral 
or secondary import, which is mainly regarded. 
As Bishop Marsh has justly observed, St. Paul 
“did not pronounce the history itself an allegory: 
he declared only that it was allegorized. It is one 
thing to say that a history is allegorized, it is 
another thing to say that it is allegory itself. If 
we only allegorize a historical narrative, we do not 
of necessity convert it into an allegory. And 
though allegorical interpretation, when applied to 
history, may be applied either so as to preserve or 
as to destroy its historical verity, yet, when we 
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use the verb allegorize as St. Paul lias used it, the 
allegorical interpretation is manifestly of the former 
kind. In short, when St. Paul allegorized the 
history of the two sons of Abraham, and compared 
them with the two covenants, he did nothing more 
than represent the first as types, the latter as anti¬ 
types.” In reality, he stated that the incidents in 
the Old Testament to which he referred were of a 
nature to indicate the truths connected with our 
salvation, and that, when spiritually understood, 
they taught the important fact that the spiritual 


children of God in every age and land are begotten 
by the special agency of God, and as such have 
spiritual life and liberty to serve him, while those 
who, like Ishmael, are merely born of the flesh, and 
have in them only that which nature confers, are in 
bondage to corruption, and can only be outwardly 
and nominally the children of God. 

An allegory has been sometimes considered as 
a lengthened metaphor only, and, at other times, as a 
continuation of metaphors. But the nature of alle¬ 
gory itself, and the character of allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, will be best understood by attending to 
the origin of the term which denotes it. Now the 
term ‘'Allegory,” according to its original and 


proper meaning, denotes a representation of one 
thing which is intended to excite the representation 
of another thing. Every allegory must therefore 
be subjected to a twofold examination : we must first 
examine the immediate representation , and then con¬ 
sider what other representation it is intended to ex¬ 
cite. In most allegories the immediate represen¬ 
tation is made in the form of a narrative; and, 
since it is the object of the allegory itself to convey 
a moral, not an historic truth, the narrative itself 
is commonly fictitious. The immediate representa¬ 


tion is of no further value than as it leads to the 
ultimate representation. It is the application, or 
the moral, of the allegory which constitutes its 
worth. 

Since, then, an allegory comprehends two distinct 
representations, the interpretation of an allegory 
must comprehend two distinct operations. The 
first of them relates to the immediate representa¬ 
tion, and the second to the ultimate representation. 
The immediate representation is understood from 
the words of the allegory; the ultimate represen¬ 
tation depends upon the immediate representation 
applied to the proper end. In the interpretation, 
therefore, of the former, we are concerned with the 


interpretation of words; in the interpretation of 
the latter, we are concerned with the things signified 
by the words. Now, whenever we speak of alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, we have always in view the 
ultimate representation, and, consequently, are then 
concerned with the interpretation of things. The 
interpretation of the words, which attaches only to 
the immediate representation, or the plain narra¬ 
tive itself, is commonly called the grammatical or 
the literal interpretation ; although we should speak 
more correctly in calling it the verbal interpreta¬ 
tion ; since, even in the plainest narratives, even in 
narratives not designed for moral application, the 
use of words is never restricted to their mere literal 
senses. 

Every parable is a kind of allegory, and the 
parable of the sower, Luke viii. 5-15, is an admira¬ 
ble example. Here there is a plain narrative, a 
statement of a few simple commonplace facts such 
as are seen in ordinary life, and the interpretation 
sets forth the meaning which is really sought to be 
conveyed by the terms of the narrative. So also, in 
theological literature, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“ The Holy War,” of Bunyan, and other similar 
works, are familiar illustrations of the allegory. 

Early in the history of the Christian Church, a 
system began, especially at Alexandria in Egypt, 
of interpreting the historical books of Scripture in 
an allegorical manner. This mode ot interpreta¬ 
tion was carried to its extreme by Origen and his 
followers. Many Scriptural narratives were held 
to be unreal accounts, so far as the letter was 
concerned, and that they were designed to teach 
spiritual truths of an elevated character. Often the 
most capricious and arbitrary use was thus made 
of the historical text, and a system of dealing with 
the Word of God was introduced which tended to 
render it utterly useless as an authority for matters 
of fact or doctrine; as every one made out of the 
Word any system which his ingenuity might de¬ 
vise. It was the effect of the school of Philo and 
the later Platonists on Christian expositors that 
issued in this unwarranted and most dangerous 
mode of expounding the Word of God; but the 
leaders of this school, and their mode of handling 
Scripture, met with that just condemnation and re¬ 
probation by the Church which so dangerous a 
course deserved. 

ALLEINE (al'len), JOSEPH, a celebrated 
English nonconformist divine, the author of “ Al- 
leine’s Alarm to the Unconverted.” He was born 
in 1633 at Devizes, in Wiltshire, and educated at 
Oxford. He settled in 1655 at Taunton, in Som¬ 
ersetshire, where he became famous as a preacher, 
but his great zeal and nonconformity soon caused 
his ejection from his charge. Though forbidden 
to preach, he continued his ministry with fear¬ 
less zeal, and was fined 100 marks, and impris¬ 
oned for a year in Uchester jail. He was again 
imprisoned in 1665, and his constitution yielded to 
the sufferings he had to endure. He died prema¬ 
turely in 1668, greatly lamented. Ilis “ Alarm ” 
has been frequently printed, and is still sought 
after as one of the most awakening works of the 
Puritanic period. 

ALLELUIA, or HALLELUIA, or HAL¬ 
LELUJAH, a Hebrew word signifying Praise ye 
the Lord. It was a common form of thanksgiving 
or adoration in the worship of the Jew’s, as is evi¬ 
dent from its occurrence in Ps. cvi., cxi., cxiii., 
cxvii., cxxxv., and the term is again introduced as 
suited for the worship of the redeemed under the 
Christian dispensation, Rev. xix. 1, 3, 4, 6. 



Salisbury Cathedral. 
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ALLELUIA SATURDAY. 1. Eve of 

Septuagesima Sunday, because the Alleluia then 
ceases until Easter. 2. In Portugal, Easter eve has 
this name. 

ALLELUIATIC PSALMS. The last five 
psalms of the Psalter, of which the title is “Alle¬ 
luia,” each beginning and ending, “Praise the 
Lord.” 

ALLEN (al'len), HENRY, born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1748, but removed to Nova 
Scotia. He became partially crazed on religious 
matters; he taught that our first parents, in their 
state of innocence, existed as spirits without bodies, 
that all human souls are emanations from the 
great Spirit, were present with Adam and Eve in 
the garden of Eden, and were participants with 
them in the first transgression. Several religious 
treatises and sermons and a collection of hymns 
were issued by him. He died in 1784. His fol¬ 
lowers were known as Allenites. 

ALLEN, or ALAN, JOHN, archbishop of 
Dublin. He was born in 1476. Little is know’ll 
of his early life. He w’as admitted to priest’s 
orders in England in 1499, and obtained prefer¬ 
ment in the diocese of Canterbury. Primate War- 
ham sent him to Rome as agent, and on his return, 
about nine years afterward, he was appointed chap¬ 
lain to V olsey. Allen was by no means popular, 
nor did he bear a very good character. In 1528 
he was sent over to Ireland as archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin, and was made also chancellor of that kingdom. 
From the first he was opposed by the earl of Kil¬ 
dare, who got him removed from the chancellor¬ 
ship. During the rebellion of “Silken Thomas,” 
Allen fled to the castle for safety, but feeling in¬ 
secure in Ireland, he embarked for England. The 
vessel was driven on the strand near Clontarf, 
whence lie went to Artane, and took refuge there 
in the house of a gentleman; but Fitzgerald, dis¬ 
covering his retreat, caused him to be dragged from 
his bed and murdered, 1534. 

ALLEN, JOHN, born at Truro, England, in 
1771, was a dissenter and a writer of marked 
ability. lie was master of an academy at Hack¬ 
ney. Among his works was one called “Mod¬ 
ern Judaism, or a Brief Account of the Opinions, 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Jew’s,” published in 
1816; it is certainly one of the best, if not, as 
some regard it, the best work on the subject. He 
died in 1839. 

ALLEN, ALLEYN, or ALAN, WIL¬ 
LIAM, an English ecclesiastic, born 1532. He 
was a man of great learning, and elected fellow 
of Oxford in 1550. He was made priest shortly 
afterward, and, being an earnest Romanist, w’as 
thrown into prison for his opinions in the reign of 
Edw’ard VI., but on the accession of Mary was 
made principal of St. Mary’s Hall. When Eliza¬ 
beth came to the throne, he retired to Louvain; 
subsequently he made a brief visit to his native 
country, and then went to Mechlin, and afterward 
to Rome. On his return he aided in founding the 
English college at Douay, and was its first presi¬ 
dent, and on its removal to Rheims he went 
thither. Going to Rome in 1579, he suggested the 
mission of the Jesuits to England. At the request 
of Philip II. of Spain, he w’as made a cardinal by 
Sixtus V. in 1587, when he wrote the celebrated 
“ Admonition to the Nobility and People of Eng¬ 
land” against Elizabeth. In 1589, Allen was 


appointed archbishop of Mechlin, but the pope 
would not suffer him to leave Rome, where he con¬ 
tinued to live. He wrote many works in defence 
of the English Roman Catholics, and on other sub¬ 
jects connected with the politics and religion of 
his Church. He died in 1594. 

ALLEN (al'len), WILLIAM, D. D., a learned 
clergyman, born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
1784, graduated at Harvard College in 1802. He 
was chosen president of Bowdoin College in 1820, | 


and held the position till 1839. He was a regent 
of his alma mater , succeeding Dr. Channing. 
Among his writings, the most important was “The 
American Biographical Dictionary,” published in 
1809 and republished in 1857. He died July, 1868. 

ALLENITES, a small sect started in Nova 
Scotia, in 1778, by Henry Allen. See Allen 
Henry. 

ALLESTRE (al-les-tray'), or ALLESTRY 
(al-les / tre), RICHARD, born in Shropshire in 
1619. An English divine, who took an active part 
in the troubles during the reign of Charles I. He 


graduated at Oxford in 1640, where he was distin¬ 
guished for his industry and learning; being a de¬ 
voted royalist, he took up arms for the king, fought 
at Kineton Field in 1642, and was several times 
taken prisoner by the parliamentary forces. When 
the court came to Oxford, Allestre resumed his 
studies, though still serving as a volunteer, “hold¬ 
ing,” as Bishop Fell says, “ his musket in one hand 
and his book in the other.” When resistance no 
longer availed, he entered into holy orders, but 
soon brought himself into trouble by his opposi¬ 


tion to the League and Covenant, and was forced 
to leave Oxford. He served the king and his friends 
faithfully, rendering important services. After the 
Restoration, he was made Regius professorof divin¬ 
ity at Oxford in 1663, a position which he held till 
1679, having been made provost of Eton in the 
mean time. Worn out with study and the cares 
of his earlier life, he died at London in his sixty- 
first year, 16S0. Allestre, notwithstanding the busy 
life lie had led and the engrossing occupations of 
his public offices, left many valuable works. 



Antwerp Cathedral. 


AL LEYN (al'len), EDWARD, born in Lon¬ 
don, 1566. Eminent as an actor, but more eminent 
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Hiram, king of Tyre. It is in a great degree con¬ 
nected with considerations which belong to another 
head. See Commerce. But it may primarily be 
referred to a partial change of feeling which origin¬ 
ated in the time of David, and which continued to 
operate among his descendants. During his wan¬ 
derings he was brought into contact with several 
of the neighboring princes, from some of whom he 
received sympathy and support, which, after he 
ascended the throne, lie gratefully remembered. 
There was, probably, more of this friendly inter¬ 
course than the Scripture has had occasion to re¬ 
cord. He married the daughter of a heathen king, 
and had by her his favorite son ; the king of Moab 
protected his family ; the king of Ammon showed 
kindness to him ; the king of Gath showered favors 
upon him; the king of Hamath sent his own son 
to congratulate him on his victories; in short, the 


as a philanthropist. He became a theatrical man¬ 
ager in 1592, joining Philip Henslowe. He met 
with remarkable success, and from the first con¬ 
tributed liberally to the relief of the poor. Hav¬ 
ing amassed a handsome fortune, he retired from 
the stage in 1G13, purchased land and commenced 
building Dulwich College. After some difficulty, 
the patent to grant the lands in mortmain was 
sealed in 1G19, and Alleyn endowed the “God’s 
Gift College,” as lie called it, divesting himself of 
nearly all his property, and, with his wife, living 
on the foundation, like the recipients of his bounty. 

“My wife and I,” wrote this noble philanthropist 
in his diary, “ acknowledge the fine in the Common 
Pleas’ bar of all my lands to the college; blessed 
be God that has lent us life to do it!” His thea¬ 
tres continued to prosper and his means to in¬ 
crease, only to be devoted to new acts of charity, 
amongst others the founding of an almshouse in 
Finsbury. He endowed twenty almshouses in his 
native parish of St. Botolph and ten in St. Sa¬ 
viour’s, Southwark. He died in 162G, sincerely 
mourned by thousands. 

ALLIANCES. This term comprehends the 
arrangements of a political and social nature which 
the Israelites made with people of surrounding 
nationalities. 

Anterior to the Mosaical institutions such alli¬ 
ances with foreigners were at least tolerated. Abra¬ 
ham was in alliance with some of the Canaanitish 
princes; he also entered into a regular treaty of 
alliance, being the first on record, with the Philis¬ 
tine king Abiinelech, which was renewed by their 
sons. This primitive treaty is a model of its kind; 
instead of minute stipulations, it leaves all details 
to the honest interpretation of the contracting par¬ 
ties. Abimelech says, “Swear unto me here by 
God that thou wilt not deal falsely with me, nor 
with my son, nor with my son’s son; but accord¬ 
ing to the kindness that I have done unto thee, 
thou shalt do unto me, and unto the land where¬ 
in thou hast sojourned.” Even after the law 
it appears that such alliances witli distant na¬ 
tions as could not be supposed to have any dan¬ 
gerous effect upon the religion or morals of the 
people were not deemed to be interdicted. The 
treaty with the Gibeonites is a remarkable 

proof of this. Believing that the ambassadors The Earliest Known Bound Volume. 

came from a great distance, Joshua and the Tlli5 „ ncicnt copy of Scr|ptllrc , WM ma(lo „,, [crior t0 2 „ a> 
elders readily entered into an alliance With and found us shown, in B. C. 241. It was in the possession of tho Snm- 
them, and are condemned for it, only on the arifnn Chief Priest Selumeh, and shown by him to Mrs. Mary Eliza 
ground that the Gibeonites were in fact their Ro e e rs. at Nablus, in isgg. 





near neighbors. 

With the idolatrous inhabitants of the land the 
Israelites under Joshua were enjoined to make no 
league; but to carry out the decree of the Lord 
which devoted a guilty, polluted race to extermi¬ 
nation. Still, the legislation respecting the ad¬ 
joining countries bore on the idolatries and evil 
manners of the people, rather than against the 
people themselves. The tendency of the Levitical 
institutions was to keep the people separate from 
the inhabitants of other regions. In the matters 
of their food, their daily lives, their religious and 
national observances, they were hedged in on every 
side, and thus a shield was erected between them 
and the idolatries of neighboring lands. The tend¬ 
ency to idolatry in those days was so strong, that 
the safety of the Israelites lay in an effective isola¬ 
tion, and, to aid in securing such an object, a coun- 
. try was selected and assigned to them which had 
well-marked and peculiar boundaries. 

By far the most remarkable alliance in the his¬ 
tory of the Hebrews is that between Solomon and 


rare power which David possessed, of attaching to 
himself the good opinion and favor of men, ex¬ 
tended to the neighboring nations; and it would 
have been difficult for a person of his disposition 
to repel the advances of kindness and consideration 
which they made. Among those who made such 
advances was Hiram, king of Tyre; for it event¬ 
ually transpires that “ Hiram was ever a lover of 
David,” and it is probable that other intercourse 
had preceded that relating to the palace which 
Hiram’s artificers built for David. The king of 
Tyre was not disposed to neglect the cultivation of 
the friendly intercourse with the Hebrew nation 
which had thus been opened. He sent an embassy 
to condole with Solomon on the death of his father, 
and to congratulate him on his accession. The 
plans of the young king rendered the friendship 
of Hiram a matter of importance, and accordingly 
“a league” was formed between them; and that 
this league had a reference not merely to the special 
matter then in view, but was a general league 
of amity, is evinced by the fact that, more than 


250 years after, a prophet denounces the Lord’s 
vengeance upon Tyre, because she “ remembered 
not the brotherly covenant.” Under this league 
large bodies of Jews and Phoenicians were associ¬ 
ated, first in preparing the materials for the temple, 
and afterward in navigating the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. This increasing intercourse with the 
heathen appears to have considerably weakened 
the sentiment of separation, which it was of the 
utmost importance to maintain. The disastrous 
consequences of even the seemingly least objec¬ 
tionable alliances may be seen in the Jong train of 
evils, both to the kingdom of Israel and of Judah, 
which ensued from the marriage of Ahab with 
Jezebel, the king of Tyre’s daughter. See Aiiab, 
Jezebel. These consequences had been mani¬ 
fested even in the time of Solomon, for lie formed 
matrimonial alliances with most of the neighbor¬ 
ing kingdoms, and to the influence of his idolatrous 
wives are ascribed the abominations which dark¬ 
ened his latter days. 

The prophets, who were alive to these conse¬ 
quences, often raised their voices against such dan¬ 
gerous connections; but it was found a difficult 
matter to induce even the best kings to place such 
absolute faith in Jehovah, the Head of their state, 
as to neglect altogether human resources and alli¬ 
ances. These inspired men saw that the tendency 
of these alliances was to lead to the imitation of 
heathen manners, to dependence on heathen coun¬ 
sel and support, and that the ultimate end would 
be the demoralization and the destruction of the 
nation. Asa, one of the most pious monarchs that 
ever sat on the throne of Judah, finding his king¬ 
dom menaced and his frontier invaded, sent to 
Benhadad, who reigned in Damascus, the most 
costly presents, conjuring him not to succor the 
enemies of Judah, nor renounce the obligations of 
their old alliance. Attacked by another king of 
I Israel, whom another king of Damascus protected, 
Aliaz implored the king of Assyria for aid, 
and with the treasures of the temple and the 
palace purchased a defensive alliance. 

In later times, the Maccabees appear to have 
considered themselves unrestrained by any but 
the ordinary prudential considerations in con¬ 
tracting alliances, but they confined them to 
distant states, which were not likely ever to 
exercise that influence upon the religion of the 
people which was the chief object of dread. 
The most remarkable alliances of this kind, in 
the wdiole Hebrew history, are those which 
were contracted with the Romans, who were 
then beginning to take a part in the affairs of 
Western Asia. Judas claimed their friendly inter¬ 
vention in a negotiation then pending between the 
Jews and Antiochus Eupator; and, two years after, 
he sent ambassadors to the banks of the Tiber, to 
propose a treaty of alliance and amity. By the 
terms of this treaty, the Romans ostensibly threw 
over the Jews the broad shield of their dangerous 
protection, promising to assist them in their wars, 
and forbidding those who were at peace with them¬ 
selves to be at war with the Jews, or to assist di¬ 
rectly or indirectly their enemies. The Jews, on 
their part, engaged to assist the Romans to the 
utmost of their power in any wars they might wage 
in those parts. The obligations of this treaty might 
be enlarged or diminished by the mutual consent 
of the contracting parties. This memorable treaty 
was graven upon brass and deposited in the Capitol. 

In respect to the other form of alliances, those 
which pertained to the family, the law was exceed¬ 
ingly explicit. The covenant people of God could 
make no marriage alliance with those who wor- 
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shiped strange gods, for this would have poisoned 
the religion of the family, and so the religion of 
the land would have become tainted. On no de¬ 
partment of duty did the law speak more plainly. 
Still, if persons of other lands renounced their idol 
gods and embraced the true worship of Jehovah, 
it was permitted that proselytes who thus adopted 
the Jewish faith might by marriage be united to 
Israelitish families. The instances of Rahab, Ruth 
and Zipporah will at once occur to the reader. 

ALLIANCE, EVANGELICAL. See 

Evangelical Alliance. 

ALLIOLI (al'le-o-le), JOSEPH FRANZ 
VON, a German theologian, was born at Sulzbach 
in 1793, and studied theology at Munich, Amberg 
and Landshut. He was made professor of biblical 
literature at Landshut in 1824, and professor of 
Oriental languages and biblical archa?ology at 
Munich in 1826. He obtained the rectorate of 
this college in 1830. From 1838 he held the post 
of grand-vicar of Augsburg. His translation of the 
Scriptures, with his annotations, is the approved 
German version of the Roman Church. 

ALLISON (al'le-son), FRANCIS, D.D., an 
eminent Presbyterian minister, born in Donegal, 
Ireland, in 1705. He was educated in Glasgow, 
emigrated to America in 1735, and settled at 
New London. Chester co., Pa., where he opened 
an academy in 1743. Nine years afterward lie re¬ 
moved to Philadelphia, and shortly afterward he 
was chosen professor of moral philosophy and 
vice-provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was an excellent classical scholar and a man 
of great energy. He took an active part in the 
proceedings which led to the separation in the 
Presbyterian Church. He died in 1779. 

ALLISON (aPle-son), PATRICK, I). D., was 
a very distinguished minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, born in Lancaster co., Pa., in 1740. He 
graduated in the University of Pennsylvania in 
1760, and settled as a pastor in Baltimore in 
17G5, where he continued until 1800. He died in 
1802. 

ALLIX (al-lix'), PETER [French PIERRE], 
a very learned French Protestant divine who was 
driven out of France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He was born at Alenfon in 
1641, and educated at Saumur and Sedan. His 
powers as a theologian and a preacher were so 
great that lie was considered a suitable successor 
to Dailll at Cliarenton. On leaving France he 
opened a church in London where the services 
were conducted in the French language. Bishop 
Burnet esteemed him so highly that he made him 
a canon and treasurer in . Salisbury cathedral. 
He died in 1717. He was one of the most learned 
men of his day. Before leaving France he had 
been engaged with Claude in the translation of the 
Scriptures. As a linguist he stood in the front 
rank of the learned men of his day, being cele¬ 
brated for his knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Syr¬ 
iac and Chaldee. He was a voluminous and able 
writer, especially on subjects connected with the 
tenets of the Church of Rome. 

ALLOCUTION (al-lo-keu'shun). This term is 
used to designate an address delivered by the pope 
at the college of cardinals in a public consistory. 
The addresses of patriarchs are also called by this 
title. The custom of promulgating principles in 
12 


this manner and asserting claims that are ques¬ 
tioned, but which the pope is unwilling to surren¬ 
der, has long obtained and has been of frequent 
occurrence. Such addresses resemble the speeches 
of ministers in Parliament when called on to define 
the principles and objects of their policy. 


offered on behalf of all the faithful departed. 
Odilon, an abbot of Clugni, is credited with the in¬ 
troduction of this custom in the year 998, which 
speedily extended to surrounding churches. In 
the Romish communion masses are offered on this 
day on behalf of souls in purgatory. 


ALLOM (aFlom), one of the descendants of 
the “servants of Solomon,” included, in 1 Esd. v. 
34, among the number of those who returned from 
the captivity. The name is not recorded in Ezra, 
and probably there is an error of the copyist in 
the Apocrypha. 

ALLON (aPlon). 1. See Oak. 2. A town 
on the border of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 33. 3. The 
son of Jedaiah and father of Shiphi, chief of the 
Simeonites, who expelled the Ilamites from the 
valley of Gedor, 1 Chr. iv. 87. 


ALLUPH. SeeELEPii. 

ALMAIN (al-mane'), JACQUES, a very emi¬ 
nent French theologian and professor in the college 
at Navarre. The right of the State to independence 
of the Church in its own province he held with 
Occam, and after lie took his doctor’s degree in 
1511 he was selected by the faculty of theology 
to enter the lists against Cardinal Cajetan, on the 
superiority of the pope to a general council; as the 
latter had contended for the unconditional suprem¬ 
acy of the pope. He died in 1515. 



Setting apart of the Sons of Aaron to the Priestly Office.—S eu Consecration, and Priest. 

From a painting of Raphael. 


ALLON-BACHUTH (ol'lon-bach'utli), 
“oak of weeping,” a place near Bethel, so called 
from a tree under which Jacob encamped, and 
where Deborah the nurse of Rebekah died and 
was buried. 

ALL-SAINTS’ DAY, a festival celebrated 
by the Romish Church on the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, and by the Greek Church the week after 
Whitsuntide, in honor of all the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs. In these churches, as the number of saints 
rapidly increased, and it became impossible to 
find a day in the year for each, this feast was 
appointed so as to secure the recognition of those 
who had no particular day assigned in their honor. 
Since the beginning of the ninth century it has 
been observed on the first day of November, instead 
of the first of May, at which season it had formerly 
been celebrated. All-Saints’ Day is also observed 
by the English Church and by the P. E. Church 
of this country. 

ALL-SOULS’ DAY, a festival observed on 
the day after All-Saints’ Day, when prayers are 


ALMEIDA (al-me-i'da), EMMANUEL, a 
celebrated member of the order of the Jesuits. 
He was born in 1580 at Viseu, in Portugal, and at 
an early age he was sent to Ethiopia, where he re¬ 
mained for several years. He died in 1646 at Goa 
in India. 

ALMERIC (al-mer'ic*, AMALRIC (a-maP- 
ric), or AMAURY (a-mo're), of Chartres, a cele¬ 
brated French theologian of the twelfth century; 
he held peculiar heterodox views of the Divine 
Nature. He was the founder of the sect called the 

ALMERICIANS ( al-mcr-ish'ans ), or 
AMAURICIANS (a-mo-rish'ans), a fanatical 
sect of the thirteenth century, whose doctrines 
were condemned at Paris in the year 1204. After 
the death of Almeric, the founder, David of 
Dinanto became a leader. They held that the 
power of the Father continued only during the 
Mosaic dispensation, that of the Son only twelve 
hundred years after his incarnation, that the mem¬ 
bers of this sect were subjects in which the Holy 
Ghost had become incarnate, and that during the 
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dispensation then begun, sacramental observances 
and outward rites were to cease, as salvation was to 
be effected by the internal operation of the Holy 
Spirit. In 1209 a council at Paris condemned a 
number of them, and next year ten of them were 
burned and others banished. 

ALMIGHTY. See Attributes. 

ALMODAD (al-mo'dad), one of the sons of 
Joktan, Gen. x. 20, and head of an Arab tribe. 
The Arab writers mention a tribe, the Kahtanites, 
whose original seat was in Yemen, and from whom 
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Almond Tree. 


was derived the sept of the Djormites, which emi¬ 
grated from Yemen to Hedjaz. Among the latter, 
the name Modad, or with the article, A1 Modad, 
occurs frequently as the name of their chief; and 
from this it is concluded that they represent the 
descendants of Almodad, the son of Joktan or 
Kohtan. As these had their site near the Ger- 
rhccans, and asGerrha lay somewhere in the district 
bordering on the south-east of the Arabian gulf, 
where the descendants of Aldmodad are usually 
placed, there is considerable probability in this. 

ALMON (al'mon), the last named of the four 
sacerdolal cities of the trib? of Benjamin, Josh, 
xxi. 18. It is called “ Alemcth ” in 1 Chr. vi. CO, 
but is omitted in the general list of the Bcnjam- 
ite cities, Josh, xviii. 21-28. 

ALMONER (al'mon-er). 1. The officer in 
charge of almshouses, and whose duty it is to dis¬ 
tribute alms and benevolences. 2. An officer in a 
monastery who had charge of the “almonry,” and 
who was privileged by the canon law to distribute 
in charity one-tenth of the revenues of the estab¬ 
lishment. 3. In European courts it was customary 
that a bishop should be appointed as the almoner 
of the household. In France the “grand al¬ 
moner” was a high officer of state, usually a card¬ 
inal, and he had authority over hospitals, as well 
as over the benevolent operations of the different 
orders. In England, the office of the “ hereditary 
grand almoner ” is now a sinecure, his only serv¬ 
ice being the distribution of silver medals at the 
time of the coronation; while the duty of the 
“lord high almoner” is to distribute twice a 
year to poor persons the sovereign’s bounty, being 
a silver penny each to as many persons as the 
monarch is years of age. 


ALMOND TREE ( luz and shaked). The 
almond belongs to a widely diffused botanical 
family. Nearly all are either shrubs, or trees 
that do not attain to a great magnitude, such as 
the sloe, the peach, the cherry-laurel, the plum. 
In this family the fruit consists of a two-lobcd 
kernel, inclosed in a shell which is surrounded by 
a juicy covering. In the cases of the cherry, the 
peach and the nectarine, this covering when ripe 
is rich and delicious to the taste, but in the almond 
it is dry and husky, the kernel only being valued. 
A peculiar principle is found in the leaves, the 
flowers and the fruit of all amygdalate plants, 
which by its flavor is known to all who are fa¬ 
miliar with their taste, and this flavor is the indica¬ 
tion of the presence of one of the most instantane¬ 
ous and deadly of our poisons. Prussic acid, as 
tliis principle is called, is distributed in such infin¬ 
itesimally small portions throughout the substance 
of these fruits, that bad results are seldom known 
to follow their use. Even in culinary operations 
it is known that a leaf of the cherry-laurel will 
give a delicious flavor to certain dishes, while the 
kernels of peaches, nectarines and cherries are used 
in the manufacture of such costly liqueurs as 
noyau, ratafia and maraschino. 

The almond is found across Asia and Europe, 
from the east of China to the west of Spain, and it 
prevails both north and south of the Mediterranean. 
It is specially at home in Syria, where it flourishes 
very abundantly, and where it has been valued 
from remote ages. AVe are told, Gen. xliii. 11, 
that when Jacob was sending a present which he 
considered suitable for an Egyptian ruler, he 
selected “ the best fruits of the land,” bidding his 
sons to take, among them, “ nuts and almonds.” It 
would appear, also, that the original name of 
Bethel, a place which he held in affectionate re¬ 
membrance, had been Luz, a title derived from 
some well-known species of this tree, and among 
the Hebrews this was one of the names of the al¬ 
mond tree, Gen. xxviii. 19, just as at the present 
day the modern Arabs use the term louz to desig¬ 
nate it. From this it would appear that Jacob 
used “almond rods,” not “hazel,” as in the Au¬ 
thorized Version, in his experiment on the flocks 
of his father-in-law at Padan-Aram, Gen. xxx. 37. 
The value of the almonds of Syria, and especially of 
Palestine, is shown by the fact that in Western Eu¬ 
rope the term “Jordan almonds” became a desig¬ 
nation for the best qualities of the fruit; just as 
Tafilat dates and Elemc figs bore in their names a 
certificate of their character. It may be observed, 
however, that the term “Jordan almonds” has 
long been applied to the produce of Malaga, and 
the exports of the Levant arc now comparatively 
unimportant. 

The shape of the fruit of the almond tree is ex¬ 
ceedingly graceful, and its form was selected for 
the bowls of the golden candlestick, Ex. xxv. 31- 
37; xxxvii. 17; but it may have been that the entire 
fruit was taken, and in its ripening and opening 
state, the projecting end of the nut appearing out 
of its cover, would have formed an artistic orna¬ 
ment of great beauty and appropriateness, as the 
flame rose upward from the apex. The rod of 
Aaron, which budded and brought forth fruit mi¬ 
raculously in one night, produced “almonds,” 
Num. xvii. 8. 

As has been stated, the word “luz” was proba¬ 
bly a name for the almond, but the term more gen¬ 
erally used was “shaked,” that is, “the waker,” 
because it was the first tree to awake after the sleep 
of the winter season. A beautiful allusion to this 
fact occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, the full 


meaning of which is brought out by the translation 
of Dr. Henderson: “The word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And 
I said, I see a rod of an almond tree. Then the 
Lord said unto me, Thou hast rightly seen; for I 
will be early awake with respect to my word to 
perform it,” Jer. i. 11, 12. 

In Syria the almond blossoms in February and 
in Western Europe in March and April. Like the 
sloe tree of Great Britain, the magnolias and the 
cercis or red-bud or Judas tree and others in the 
United States, the blossoms appear before the 
leaves. To this feature it is supposed that the 
royal preacher refers in his description of old age, 
“ when the almond tree shall flourish,” Eccles. xii. 5, 
the allusion being to the beauty of the blossoms on 
the leafless branches as an emblem of the hoary 
head surmounting a decaying frame. An objection 
to this interpretation has been based on the fact 
that the hue of the almond blossom is not white, 
but partly pink and partly white; but does not the 
force of the comparison lie in the beauty of the 
appearance, rather than in the exact color of the 
flower? As “ the hoary head is a crown of glory,” 
Prov. xvi. 31, so the almond blossom is the gar¬ 
land of winter, and there is much of beauty in the 
idea that as the blossom of the “shaked” is the 
intimation that summer is near, so the crown 
of hoary hair in the case of the righteous man is 
the intimation that the day of his endless light and 
glory is at hand. 

ALMOSNINO (nl-mos-nc'no), MOSES, a 
Jewish rabbi in Saloniki. He wrote a Commentary 
on the Twelve Minor Prophets , which is printed in the 
Commentary on the Bible of Moses of Frankfort. He 
wrote also a commentary on Kashi’s Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, printed along with other works 
of the same kind at Constantinople, without date, 
but toward the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


A Roman Silver Statuette. 

Engraved from the original in the Mayer Museum, Liverpool. 

ALMS. The word alms is equivalent in mean¬ 
ing to and derived from the Greek term clccmosune, 
of which it is the usual rendering in the New Tes¬ 
tament, Matt. vi. 2, 3; Acts iii. 2, etc. In old Saxon 
translations the word almcssan comes near the Greek 
original, while in German it becomes almosen , and 
in Wickliffe’s translation it is rendered almcssc. 
Those who are familiar with the Scottish dialect 
will recognize the quaint term awmous , and in old 
English almes, as used by Tyndale, now modernized 
to alms. The word is singular, although it has a 
plural form, and it now means only one of the two 
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things which were included in the original Greek 
terra, which signified pity and the bestowment of 
substantial evidences of that pity to the needy; 
while the English alms is confined to the giving of 
charity. Sometimes, to give significancy and point 
to the expression, the word deeds is added, as in 
Acts ix. 36, where it is said of Dorcas that “ she 
was full of almsdeeds which she did.” 

Wherever a legal provision is made for the poor, 
the sphere of almsgiving is necessarily contracted, 
and that in proportion to the completeness of the 
provision made by the law. It can hardly be said 
that by the Mosaic code such provision was made 
for the poor among the Hebrews, at least in the 
sense which modern usage would attach to such a 
statement. At the same time, the law recognized 
the possibility of poverty existing even in the 
favored land, and made such provision to meet it 
that such a thing as destitution and beggary was 
probably unknown during the earlier ages of the 
Hebrew commonwealth. The provisions for the 
poor made by the law were these: 1. Every third 
year the second tithe or a third tithe [see Tithes] 
was to be distributed between the Levites and the 
stranger, the fatherless and the widow which were 
within the gates, Deut. xiv. 23, 29; xxvi. 12; hence 
these were called “the poor’s tithes.” 2. What¬ 
ever grew spontaneously in field or vineyard, in 
the sabbatic year, was to be left unreaped and un¬ 
gathered, so as that all might have free use of it, 
Lev. xxv. 5. 3. In ordinary years, in reaping the 

harvest, the fields and vineyards were not so to be 
cleared of their produce as to leave nothing for the 
gleaner, nor were the corners of their fields to be 
reaped; these were for the poor and the stranger, 
Lev. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; it was even forbidden’ 
should a sheaf be left in the field by mistake, to 
return for it; this also was to be the property of 
the poor, Deut. xxiv. 19. 4. Any person ^vas 
allowed to pluck and eat grapes in a vineyard, or 
to pluck and eat ripe grain in a field belonging to 
another, provided he did not carry any away with 
him, Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 5. On certain festive 
occasions, the poor were to be invited, that they 
might share in the entertainment, Deut. xvi. 10, li. 

Besides these special enactments, the law incul¬ 
cated, in the general, a benevolent regard to the 
poor and those who were in straits, Deut. xv. 7-11. 
Such provisions are certainly very different from 
the stringent enactments of a poor-law; still they 
placed the poor on a footing very different from 
that under which the duty of almsgiving contem¬ 
plates such, and this may be one reason at least 
why the Hebrews had no word for alms. The He¬ 
brews were thus habituated to regard the helping 
of the poor rather as what their poverty entitled 
them to in equity than as an act of generosity. 
The earliest mention of beggary in Scripture is in 
Ps. xxxvii. 25, but there the writer speaks of that 
as something already well known. So in Ps. cix. 

10 this is imprecated as a curse, the nature of which 
was well known, on the wicked man who is the 
object of the writer’s indignation. Doubtless, as 
society advanced, the same causes which operate to 
produce beggary elsewhere would be familiar to 
the Hebrews in their own land. In the days of 
our Lord there were many beggars in Juda?a who 
seem to have subsisted chiefly by alms; this they 
solicited sitting in the street, or round the entrances 
to the houses of the wealthy, or at the gate of the 
Temple, and perhaps also at the doors of the syna¬ 
gogues. The alms given was either money or food, 
Matt. xxvi. 9; Mark x. 46; Luke xvi. 21. 

The duty of almsgiving is one which natural 
ethics recognizes, and which the Scripture clearly 


enforces. Job, in referring to the blessedness of I 4: Eom xv 26- 2 r n i 

says ’ 7 l r l 'r car hear<1 2 °; - 10 ; J— ii. iM^et'c ’ : GaUl - 

ment, the duty of considering, and helping, and beatific vision 



Tabitha, or Dorcas, “full of Good Works and Almsdeeds.” 


press them, and to reward those who show them 
kindness. In the predictions concerning the Mes¬ 
siah, a prominent feature of his reign, on which 
the prophets dwell, is his regard for the poor, Ps. 
lxxii. 4, 13; Isa. xi. 4, etc.; and in the spirit of 
these, our Lord, as the Christ, constantly acted 
when he came on the earth. He inculcated the 
duty of giving alms, and taught that “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive;” and though him¬ 
self often dependent on the benevolence of others, 
there can be no doubt that, when lie had the means’ 
he exemplified in practice his own maxim, John 
xiii. 29. By his apostles the duty of almsgiving is 
not only strongly commended to Christians, but is 
elevated to a superior place among the duties in¬ 
cumbent upon them as Christians, Acts ix. 36; x. 


sonal life of our Lord and his teachings on this 
subject; and the influences which were brought to 
bear on his disciples are summed up in the apos¬ 
tolic argument, “ \ r c know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich,” 2 Cor. viii. 9. Thus a spirit of 
kindness and compassion was enjoined on all his 
followers. Several of the miracles of our Lord 
were wrought to provide for those who were in 
need; while his acts of healing attested tlic spirit 
of his ministry, and the lessons of his teaching en¬ 
joined his followers to “give alms of such things 
as they had ;” and in this service to act so privately 
that even their “left hand should not know what 
I their right hand did,” Matt. vi. 3; xxv. 31-45; 
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Luke vi. 35; xi. 41; xiv. 13, 14. So also, when 
the Holy Spirit was poured out on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, one effect of this gracious effusion was seen 
in the outburst of liberality toward the poor and 
needy brethren of the Church. Common faith in 
Jesus and the presence of the Spirit made the dis¬ 
ciples feel as “ of one heart and one soul,” and the 
superfluity of some was joyously vouchsafed to 
those who were dependent and in want. Even a 
distinct class of church officers had the duty as¬ 
signed to them of guarding the really destitute, so 
that none of them might suffer in the daily minis¬ 
trations. Thus, almsgiving was from the first iden¬ 
tified with the Church of Christ, and ingrafted as 
an essential element into her constitution, the effect 
being most influential in subduing the enmity of 
the world and winning aliens to the fold of Christ. 

The necessity of giving was thus recognized, not 
only as profitable to those who received, but as of 
especial value to the donors in consequence of the 
effects produced on their own souls. Still, this 
giving was not imposed as a condition of member- 



Agave, on Common Aloe. 


ship, nor was any attempt made to impose a defi¬ 
nite proportion of income, as in the case .of the 
tithes during the Old Testament dispensation, as 
a share that the richer brethren must contribute 
for the relief of the poor. The cases of Ananias 
and Sapphira served as a test on this point. “ While 
it remained,” was the judgment of Peter, “ was it 
not thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thine own power?” Acts v. 4. Thus, the only con¬ 
trolling power recognized was the law of benev¬ 
olence operating in their own hearts, directing 
whether to give or to withhold; and if the former, 
in what proportion, as their views of ability and 
duty would indicate. And Paul, also, when urging 
the Corinthian church to cultivate this grace, is 
careful to enjoin the duty, not by commandment, 
but simply “as a matter of bounty,” and to prove 
the sincerity of their lore. Thus it is abundantly 
obvious, that the almsgiving taught and displayed 
in the primitive Church, had nothing in common 
with the communistic tenets of modern socialism. 
It recognized the rights of individuals, and the 
lawfulness of personal property, while it made it 


imperative that the members of the Church should 
use all their diligence and industry for their own 
proper support, leaving the principle of brotherly 
love to watch over, and to care for, those who were 
lawful objects of sympathy and benevolent care. 
Acts ii. 4, 5; xx. 35; 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

During the post-apostolical ages, various changes 
took place in the mode of collecting and distribut¬ 
ing alms in the Church. Considerable portions 
of the sums thus raised were given to the superior 
clergy; the inferiors received a share, and the 
remainder was employed in relieving the poor. 
During the season of Lent, and at funerals, the 
clergy succeeded in reaping fruitful harvests, es¬ 
pecially when the doctrine that almsgiving was 
meritorious became so general as it obtained in 
the Romish Church. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it is ordered that alms should be collected 
during the offertory, while the sentences are read 
which follow the place appointed for the sermon. 
Different arrangements obtain in other Protestant 
Churches, for securing such funds as may be re¬ 
quired to relieve the wants of their indigent mem¬ 
bers; but whatever mode is adopted, the duty 
is almost invariably recognized, although in all 
1 places where a poor-law has been established by 
civil authority, there is much to be done in adjust¬ 
ing the relations of the State and the Church, so 
as to secure the healthful working of the Church, 
and yet ensure the aid of the State in all cases 
where it may legitimately interfere. 

ALMANZI, GIUSEPPE (awl-man'ze, joo- 
sep'), a learned Jew, a native of Padua, who was 
born in 1814. lie has written several remarkable 
works; among others is one entitled “ Abn<* Sica- 
ron,” which is a collection of ancient Hebrew 
tumulary inscriptions, with notes by S. D. Luzzatto. 
Almanzi’s private library is said to be one of the 
richest in the world in Oriental manuscripts. 

ALMUG. See Alqum. 

ALNATHAN (al'nathan), one of the chiefs 
at the return from the captivity, 1 Esd. viii. 44; 
probably the Elnathan of the parallel text in Ezra 
viii. 44. 

ALOE, ALOES, LIGN-ALOE, an odor¬ 
iferous tree, Num. xxiv. 6; Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 
17; Song Sol. iv. 14. Our associations with the 
aloe are chiefly of a medicinal character. The 
purgative of the apothecary is a bitter extract from 
the Aloe spicata, A. socotrina, A. indica, etc., all 
of them being plants of the liliaceous order. Be¬ 
tween these and the aloes of the Bible there is no 
connection whatever. The latter were denominated 
ahalim and ahaloth by the Hebrews, and they were 
undoubtedly a fragrant wood which they received 
by importation from the East, and the Indian 
name was adopted. In Malay it is called agila, 
and cleva in Hindoo, agura in Sanscrit; the Greeks 
used the name (doc, and the Jews called the wood 
akaloth, while the Arabs still call it agalugcn. The 
tree grows to a considerable size on the mountains 
south and east of Silhet, and it produces a fragrant 
resin much used by the Chinese in their temples, 
where it is burned with other substances. The 
first Napoleon was accustomed to burn it in his 
palaces. Even in Abyssinia, as Bruce the traveler 
mentions, “incense, mvrrh, aloes and cassia” were 
used at the coronation of the sovereign, but by far 
the most memorable occasion of which we have 
any record of its use was when Nicodemus “ brought 
a mixture of mvrrh and aloes about a hundred 


pounds’ weight,” and placed it in and around the 
winding-sheet in which the body of our blessed 
Lord was laid. The quantity here mentioned was 
great, but it is likely that the myrrh preponderated, 
as the aloe was considered worth its weight in gold. 
It is well known, however, that the Hebrews were 
often lavish in the testimonials of their affection, 
as eighty pounds of spices were used at the funeral 
of Rabbi Gamaliel, the elder, and five hundred at¬ 
tendants followed the bier of Herod, carrying spices. 

ALOTH (a'lothe), a town that has not been 
satisfactorily located; if the translation, 1 Ki. iv. 
1G, “and in Alotli,” is correct, it was probably in 
the north part of the land, possibly the hilly region, 
as the Hebrew word alotli has sometimes been ren¬ 
dered “ascents;” but if, as some commentators 
claim, the Hebrew letter belli should not be trans¬ 
lated “ in,” as a preposition, but is a part of the 
name of the town, we should have, instead of alotli, 
Bealotii, which see. 



Aloe, on Lign-Aloe. 


ALOYSIUS, a celebrated member of the order 
of the Jesuits. He was born in 15G8 at Castiglione, 
entered the order in 1587. During an epidemic at 
Rome, in 1591, he fell a victim to the pestilence, 
and was canonized by Benedict XIII. 

ALPHA, the first letter of the Greek alphabet, 
as alcph is the first in the Hebrew. These letters 
were used as numerals. Alpha therefore denotes 
one, the first , and as omega is the last Greek letter, 
our Lord calls himself Alpha and Omega, the First 
and the Last, implying his divine eternity, Rev. i. 
8-11; xxi. G; xxii. 13; comp. Isa. xliv. 6. The 
representation bears on what Christ is causally, 
indicating the truth that he is before all things, 
has made all things, and will bring all tilings to 
their designed issue and end. 

ALPHA fal'fa) AND OMEGA fo'me-ga), 
a title Christ assumes to indicate that he is “ the 
first and the last,” “the beginning and the end,” 
Rev. i. 8, 11 ; xxi. G ; xxii. 13. See Jesus Christ, 
His Names, Titles and Appellations. 
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made up of the names of the first two Greek letters, 
alpha-beta. The origin of alphabetical writing be¬ 
longs to a period long antecedent to the date of 
any historical testimonies or ancient monuments 
which have come down to us. This want of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, however, has left a wider field 
for conjecture, and a mistaken and sometimes dis¬ 
ingenuous zeal for the honor of the Scriptures has 
led many learned men not only to ascribe the in¬ 
vention of letters to Adam, Seth, Enoch and Noah, 
but to produce copies of the very alphabets they 
employed. Several such alphabets, derived chiefly 
from Bonaventura, Hepburn; Roccha and Athana¬ 
sius Kircher, may be seen in works on the progress 
of learning among the ancients. Our own time 
also has produced an attempt to prove, from the 
astrological character of the Hebrew alphabet— 

c., from its representing the relations of the zodiac 
and seven planets—that it was discovered probably 
by Noah on the 7th of September, B. C. 3446. 

The earliest and surest data, however, on which 
any sound speculation on this subject can be based, 
are found in the genuine palatographical monu¬ 
ments of the Phoenicians; in the manifest deriva¬ 
tion of all other Syro-Arabian and almost all 
European characters from that type; and in the 
testimony which history bears to the use and trans¬ 
mission of alphabetical writing. 

The true principles of comparative Syro-Arabian 
palaeography are a discovery of almost modern 
date. Bochart, Bernard and others, in their early 
attempts, did not even possess the Phoenician al¬ 
phabet at all, but only the Samaritan of printed 
books or of the Hasmonan coins, for Rhenferd 
was the first that produced the genuine alphabet 
in 1705. Besides, there was a very general pre¬ 
judice that our present square Hebrew character 
was the primitive type, and the want of documents 
long concurred with that notion in hindering any 
important effort in the right direction. It was 
reserved for Ivopp to make the first systematic 
representation of the genealogy of ancient Syro- 
Arabian alphabets. The latter portion of his 
second volume contains elaborate tabular views of 
the characters of a wide ethnographical circle, ar¬ 
ranged according to their proximity to the parent 
type, and, by the breadth of his comparison, as 
well as by his deductions from the laws affecting 
the art of writing, he first succeeded in establishing 
a number of new and unexpected truths, which 
have had a permanent influence on all subsequent 
inquiries. Lastly, Gesenius, who possessed infinite 
Philological advantages over Ivopp, and who had 
also long devoted a more exclusive attention to 
I hoenician remains, has recently given accurate 
copies of the completest collection of them ever 
published, and has illustrated the characters and 
the language of the monuments themselves, and 
the general subject of palieography, with great 
learning and acumen. 

Seventy-seven inscriptions and numerous coins 
—found chiefly in Tyre and Sidon, in Malta and 
Ca prus, in Sicily, the north of Africa and on the 
coast of Spain—have preserved to us the earliest 
foim of that alphabet from which all others have 
been derived. These remains themselves belong 
generally to the period between Alexander the 
Great and the reign of Augustus; yet one is sup¬ 
posed to belong to the year B. C. 394, and the latest 
to be of A. D. 203. They are thus much later than 
the oldest Greek inscriptions, but that, nevertheless, 
does not affect their claim of preserving the most 
ancient known form of the primitive alphabet. 

The characters of this alphabet, as seen on these 


and comparatively complex shape. This is an 
evidence of their antiquity, as this is just that 
feature which the tachygraphy and softer writing- 
materials of later times would naturally tend to 
obliterate. They also approach nearer to rude 
resemblances of the physical objects after which 
they are named than those in any other Syro-Ara¬ 
bian alphabet, and, as another confirmation, re¬ 
semble most their nearest descendants, the oldest 
Greek letters. Phis alphabet may be said to con¬ 
sist solely of consonants. The mode of writing is, 
to use a technical term, in every respect much 
more defective than in Hebrew, especially in the 
middle of a word. There are no vestiges of vowel- 
points nor of final letters. Words are chiefly 
written continuously, yet sometimes with intervals, 
and with a rudimental interpunction. The use of 
diacritical marks seems to have been known, and 
that of abbreviations is very frequent. The course 
of the writing is from right to left, and there arc 
no traces of the alternate order. This alphabet 


which is seen in other words which the Greeks 
derived from the Phoenicians. 

In tracing the derivation of all other alphabets 
from this type, the records of the intercourse of 
nations with each other, and of their gradual ac¬ 
quisition of the arts of civilization, furnish indeed 
an important evidence; but the eye , especially 
hen trained in the school of such observation, is 
alone qualified to test the truth of even historical 
deductions on such a subject. It is, therefore, only 
the attentive view of accurate plates which will 
enable the reader fully to understand the genea¬ 
logical table of alphabets given below, which is 
taken from Gesenius. To give it entire is, never¬ 
theless, the shortest way of laying before the stu¬ 
dent the results of a tedious inquiry, and will, at 
the same time, secure the opportunity of subse¬ 
quent reference, by which the treatment of the 
several Syro-Arabian languages, under their re¬ 
spective heads, may be materially facilitated. 

The lines which run between the different names 



was evidently invented or first used by a people 
speaking a Syro-Arabian language, as an alphabet 
consisting so exclusively of consonants is possible 
only in that family of languages in which the 
vowels express merely the accidental part, the 
modifications and relations of the idea and not its 
essence. It is, moreover, fully adequate to denote 
all the sounds of their speech, for it distinguishes 
that remarkable scries of gutturals which is peculiar 
to the Syro-Arabians, and is able to express every 
sound without compound letters, to which other 
nations who adapted Phoenician characters to their 
own native sounds have been obliged to have re¬ 
course. The names of the twenty-two characters, 
and the order of their arrangement, can only be 
gathered (but then with considerable certainty) 
from the Hebrew and Greek alphabets. The 
names are evidently Syro-Arabian, and, as they 
appear in Hebrew, belong, as to their form, to a 
period anterior to the development of that language 
as we find it in the earliest books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and, as they appear in the Greek, they 
have undergone modifications, which are explained 


are intended to mark the channel, and sometimes 
the distinct yet convergent channels, through which 
any given character has been derived. Thus, to 
give an illustration, the square Hebrew of our 
printed books is shown to descend from the old 
Aramaean of Egypt, but to be modified by the in¬ 
fluence of the Palmyrene. 

This primitive alphabet underwent various 
changes in its transmission to cognate and alien 
nations. The former class will be incidentally 
noticed when treating of the Syro-Arabian lan¬ 
guages separately. Among the latter, those modi¬ 
fications which were necessary to adapt it to the 
Greek language are the most remarkable. The 
ancient Greek alphabet is an immediate descend¬ 
ant of the Phoenician, and its letters correspond 
in name, figure and order to those of its prototype. 
Even the course of the writing from right to left 
was at first observed in short inscriptions, and 
then half retained in the alternate mode of writ¬ 
ing from right to left, and then from left to right. 
But as the characters were reversed in the alter¬ 
nate style, and the order from left to right became 
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•it length the standard one, the systematic reversal 
of the characters became the law. This of itself 
was a striking departure from the Phoenician mode 
of writing. A more important change was pro¬ 
duced by the nature of the language. The Greeks 
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inscriptions to express that vowel (in cases when 
it arose from the fusion of the sounds A and I), 
and that the Greeks, when writing a Phoenician 
word in their own way, represented it by O, and 
the Septuagint translators seem to have felt the 


men, among whom are Kopp and Hoffmann, sup¬ 
port the Babylonian claim to the priority of use. 
The chief arguments, as stated by them, are based 
on the very early civilization of Babylon; on nume¬ 
rous passages which attribute the discovery to the 
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found the numerous gutturals superfluous, and at 
the same time felt the indispensable necessity of 
characters to denote their vowels. Accordingly 
they converted Aleph, He, Jod and Ain into A, E,’ 
1. <>. This last transmutation (which is the only 
surprising one) is accounted for by Gesenius on 
the ground that the Phoenician Ain leaned so much 
to the 0 sound, that it was written in Phoenician 
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same influence whenever these letters occurred, as 
it often appears in the spelling of the name Moses. 

The historical testimonies respecting the use and 
transmission of letters disagree much as to the 
nation to which the discovery is to be ascribed. 

There are, however, only three nations which 
can compete for the honor—the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians. Manv eminent 


Zvpor, Syri, and Xal.fiatoi (quoted in Hoffmann, 1 c.) 
and especially on the existence of a Babylonian 
brick containing an inscription in characters re¬ 
sembling the Phoenician. To these arguments Ges¬ 
enius has replied at length. He especially en¬ 
deavors to invalidate the evidence drawn from the 
brick (of which Kopp possessed an inaccurate 
transcript, and was only able to give an unsatis- 
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factory interpretation), and asserts that the char¬ 
acters are Phoenician, but by no means those of 
the most antique shape. He considers the language 
of the inscription to be Aramaic, and maintains 
that the only conclusion which can fairly be drawn 


tinues to be, to us at least, the primitive one. He 
also objects that it is in itself improbable that the 
alphabet was invented by the Aramaeans, on the 
ground that in their dialect, as far as it is known 
to us, ’ I p N are very weak and indistinct; whereas 


by Gesenius, by which their rival claims might, to 
a certain extent, be reconciled: that is, by the sup¬ 
position that the hieroglyphical was, indeed, the 
earliest kind of all writing, but that the Phoenicians, 
whose commerce led them to Egypt, may have 



from the existence of such an inscription there, is 
that, during the time of the Persian kings, the 
Babylonians possessed a common alphabet almost 
entirely agreeing with the Phoenician. And, in¬ 
deed, as this inscription only contains seven letters, 
its claim to originality is not a matter of much 
moment; for, in the only practical question of 
palaeography, the Phoenician alphabet still con- 


the existence of such letters in the primitive alpha¬ 
bet at all is an evidence that they were well-marked 
consonants, at least to the people who felt the ne¬ 
cessity of denoting them by separate signs. 

Nearly an equal number of ancient authorities 
might be cited as testimonies that the discovery of 
letters was ascribed to the Phoenicians and to the 
Egyptians. And, indeed, there is a view suggested 


borrowed the first germ of alphabetical writing 
from the phonetic hieroglyphs. There is at least a 
remarkable coincidence between the Syro-Arabian 
alphabet and the phonetic hieroglyphs, in that in 
both the figure of a material object was made the 
sign of -that sound with which the name of the 
object began. To follow this further would lead 
beyond the object of this article. But, if this theory 
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were true, it would still leave the Phoenicians the 
possibility of having actually developed the first 
alphabetical writing, and that, together with the 
fact that the earliest monuments of the Syro-Ara- 
bians have preserved their characters, and the 
unanimous consent with which ancient writers 
ascribe to them the transmission of the alphabet 
to the Greeks, may make the probabilities prepon¬ 
derate in their favor. See Writing. 

ALPH^EUS or ALPHEUS (al-phe'us). 1. 
The father of James the Less, Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 
15, and husband of that Mary who with others 1 
stood by the cross of Christ, John xix. 25, if Al- 
phaeus be the same with Cleophas—a supposition 
which has been educed by the comparison of John 
xix. 25 with Luke xxiv. 10 and Matt. x. 3. On 
that supposition, Alphauis is conceived to have 


ALPHERY (al-fe-re), NICEPHORUS (ne- 
sef'o-rus), a Russian who, in consequence of polit¬ 
ical difficulties, fled from his native country and 
settled in England, where he studied theology and 
entered the Established Church, being appointed 
to a curacy at Warlen, in Huntingdonshire, in 
1G18. It would appear that he had opposed Puri¬ 
tanical views, as he was ejected in 1643, but after 
the restoration he was restored. Urgent solicita¬ 
tions were repeatedly made by his friends in Russia 
to induce him to return, but he refused, and died 
in England in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, at a very advanced age, greatly respected. 

ALPHONSO DE ALCALA (al-fon'so de 
aPcah-lali), a Spanish rabbi who lived at the close 
of the fifteenth century. He embraced Christian¬ 
ity, and was employed by Cardinal Ximenes in 



The Holy Place; showi.no the Relative Positions of the Golden Candlestick, the Altar of 
Incense and the Table of Siiew-Bread. 


been his Greek and Cleophas (more correctly Clo- 
pas) his Hebrew or Syriac name, according to the 
custom of the provinces or of the time, when men 
had often two names, by one of which they were 
known to their friends and countrymen and by the 
other to the Romans or strangers. See Names. 2. 
The father of the evangelist Levi or Matthew, 
Mark ii. 14. Many identify this with the former; 
but in that case we should expect to find Matthew 
classed with James the Less, in these lists of the 
apostles, which he is not, Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 

ALPHEN (aPfen), HIERONYMUS (heer- 
on'c-mus) SIMON VAN, a distinguished theolo¬ 
gian, born in 1665 at New Hanau. Became pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Utrecht, where he won great 
distinction as an instructor. His chief works were 
commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, which were 
published in 1742, and he died the same year. 


revising the well-known Polyglot. His name in 
Latin was Alplionsus Complutensis. 

ALPHONSO DE ZAMORA (zah-mo'rah), 
a Spanish rabbi who conformed to Christianity and 
was baptized in 1506. He labored for fifteen years 
on the Polyglot which Cardinal Ximenes under¬ 
took to prepare. In addition to his work on the 
Polyglot, he prepared a dictionary of the Chaldee 
and Hebrew words in the Old Testament and a 
very celebrated appeal to the Jews on their con¬ 
tinued rejection of Christianity. 

ALPHONSUS ABULENSIS (al-fon'sus 
ab-u-len / sis), or ALFONSO TOSTADO (al- 
fon'so tos-tah'do), born at Madrigal, in New Spain, 
1400. He was an earnest student, and became a 
man of large attainments, and a theologian of the 
highest reputation. He filled several important 
posts, and was made bishop of Avila. In 1443, at 


Sienna, he publicly denied the power of the priests 
to give absolution, which, of course, was condemned 
by the pope, Eugenius IV. Though he died at the 
early age of forty-five years, he left many excellent 
works, among which were his “ Commentaries on 
the Scriptures,” published in 1508 in 13 volumes. 

ALSHEICH (al-shike / ), also called AL- 
SHECH (al'shek), MOSES, son of R. Chayim, 
was born in Safet, Upper Galilee, about 1520. He 
was the pupil of the famous Joseph Coro, and be¬ 
came one of the most distinguished commentators 
and popular Jewish preachers of the sixteenth 
century. He was chosen chief rabbi in his native 
place, where he died about 1595. His merits as an 
exponent of Scripture consist chiefly in his having 
simplified the exegetical labors of his predecessors. 
He generally gives the literal interpretation first, 
and then endeavors to evolve the recondite 
and allegorical sense; so that his commenta-' 
ries may be regarded as a useful synopsis of 
the various Midrashic and Cabalistic views 
of Scripture. He wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch; commentaries on the Song of 
Songs; a commentary on the Psalms; a com¬ 
mentary on Proverbs; a commentary on Job; 
commentaries on the earlier Prophets; com¬ 
mentaries on the later Prophets, including the 
twelve minor Prophets. 

ALSOP (awl'sup), VINCENT, a learned 
English clergyman. He was rector of Wilby, 
from which he was ejected for nonconformity 
in 1662, and thrown into prison. He is known 
for his able reply to Dr. Sherlock’s work “On 
the Knowledge of Christ,” and better still by 
his defence of the nonconformists against 
Stillingfleet and Goodman. He died in 1703. 

ALSTED (awl'sted), JOHANN HEIN¬ 
RICH, born in 1588, Protestant professor of 
theology and philosophy at Hcrborn, in Nas¬ 
sau. He received the offer of several chairs 
in Germany, which he declined, but on the 
foundation of the new University of Weissen- 
burg, in Hungary, in 1629, he accepted the 
professorship of theology and philosophy 
there, and continued to hold it till his death. 
Alsted had a great reputation for his writings 
on Biblical and natural philosophy as well as 
on chronology and mechanics. They are all 
in Latin, and now little read. He died in 
1638. 

ALTANuEUS (al-ta-ne'us), one of the 
sons of Asom, who divorced his Gentile wife after 
the captivity. It is probable that he is the person 
called Mattenai, Ezra x. 33. 

ALTAR. The first altar we read of in the 
Bible was that erected by Noah on leaving the 
ark. According to a rabbinical legend, it was 
partly formed from the remains of one built by 
Adam on his expulsion from Paradise, and after¬ 
ward used by Cain and Abel on the identical spot 
where Abraham prepared to offer up Isaac. Men¬ 
tion is made of altars erected by Abraham, Gen. 
xii. 7; xiii. 4; xxii. 9; by Isaac, xxvi. 25; by 
Jacob, xxxiii. 20; xxxv. 1, 3; by Moses, Ex. xvii. 

15. After the giving of the law the Israelites were 
commanded to make an altar of earth; they were 
also permitted to employ stones, but no iron tool 
was to be applied to them. This has been gener¬ 
ally understood as an interdiction of sculpture, in 
order to guard against a violation of the second 
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commandment. Altars were frequently built on 
high places, the word being used not only for the 
elevated spots, but for the sacrificial structures upon 
them. Thus Solomon built a high place for Che- 
mosli, 1 Ki. xi. 7, and Josiah brake down and 
burnt the high place, and stamped it small to pow¬ 
der, 2 Ki. xxiii. 15. This practice, however, was 
forbidden by the Mosaic law, Deut. xii. 13; xvi. 5, 
except in particular instances, such as those of 
Gideon, Jud. vi. 26, and David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 18. 
It is said of Solomon “that he loved the Lord, 
walking in the statutes of David, his father, only 
he sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places,” 
1 Ki. iii. 3. Altars were sometimes built on the 
roofs of houses; in 2 Ki. xxiii. 12 we read of the 
altars that were on the top of the upper chamber 
of Ahaz. In the tabernacle, and afterward in the 
temple, two altars were erected, one for sacrifices, 
the other for incense; the table for the shew-bread 
is also sometimes called an altar. 

I. The Altar of Burnt-offering. 

1. That belonging to the tabernacle was a hollow 
square, five cubits in length and breadth, and three 
cubits in height; it was made of Shittim-wood 
[see Shittim], and overlaid with plates of brass. 
In the middle there was a ledge or projection, on 
which the priest stood while officiating; immedi¬ 
ately below this a brass grating was let down into 
the altar to support the fire, with four rings 
attached, through which poles were passed when 
the altar was removed. Some critics have sup¬ 
posed that this grating was placed perpendicularly, 
and fastened to the outward edge of the ledge, thus 
making the lower part of the altar larger than the 
upper. Others have imagined that it extended 
horizontally beyond the ledge, in order to intercept 
the coals or portions of the sacrifice which might 
accidentally fall off the altar. But for such a pur¬ 
pose a grating seems very unsuitable. As the 
priests were forbidden to go up by steps to the 
altar, Ex. xx. 26, a slope of earth was probably 
made rising to a level with the ledge. According 
to the Jewish tradition, this was on the south side, 
which is not improbable; for on the east was “the 
place of the ashes,” Lev. i. 16, and the laver of brass 
was probably near the western side, so that only 
the north and south sides were left. Those critics 
who suppose the grating to have been perpendic- 



A Standing Stone in Persia. 

This etono has a cavity in tho ccntro of its uppermost surface, 
and is supposed to have been a flrc-altnr. 


ular or on the outside consider the injunction in 
Ex. xx. 24 as applicable to this altar, and that the 
inside was filled with earth, so that the boards of 
Shittim-wood formed merely a case for the real 
altar. 

In Ex. xxvii. 3 the following utensils are men¬ 
tioned as belonging to the altar, all of which were 
13 


to be made of brass: (1), Pans or dishes to receive 
the ashes that fell through the grating. (2), 
Shovels for cleaning the altar. (3), Basons, vessels 
for receiving the blood and sprinkling it on the 
altar. (4), Flesh-hooks, large forks to turn the pieces 
of flesh or to take them off’ the fire, 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
(5), Fire-pans; the same word is elsewhere trans¬ 
lated censers, Num. xvi. 17; but in Ex. xxv. 38, 
snuff-dishes. 

2. The altar of bumt-ojfering in Solomon’s temple 


was of much larger dimensions, “twenty cubits in 
length and breadth and ten in height,” 2 Chr. iv. 
1, and was made entirely of brass. It is said of 
Asa that he renewed—that is, either repaired (in 
which sense the word is evidently used in 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 4) or reconsecrated —the altar of the Lord that 
was before the porch of the Lord, 2 Chr. xv. 8. 
This altar was removed by King Ahaz, 2 Ki. xvi. 
14; it was “cleansed” by Iiezekiah, and in the 
latter part of Manasseh’s reign was repaired or 
rebuilt. 

3. Of the altar of burnt-offering in the second tem¬ 
ple, the canonical scriptures give us no information 
excepting that it was erected before the foundations 
of the temple were laid, Ezra iii. 3, 6, on the same 
place where it had formerly been built. From the 
Apocrypha, however, we may infer that it was 
made, not of brass, but of unhewn stone, for in the 
account of the restoration of the temple service by 
Judas Maccabaeus it is said, “They took whole 
stones, according to the law, and built a new altar 
according to the former,” 1 Macc. iv. 47. When 
Antiochus Epiphanes pillaged Jerusalem, Josephus 
informs us that he left the temple bare, and took 
away the golden candlesticks and the golden altar 
[of incense] and table [of shew-bread], and the 
altar of burnt-offering. 

4. The altar of burnt-offering erected by Herod is 
thus described by Josephus: “Before this temple 
stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal both 


in length and breadth, each of which dimensions 
was fifty cubits. The figure it was built in was a 
square, and it had corners like horns, and the pas¬ 
sage up to it was by a gentle acclivity from the 
south. It was formed without any iron tool, nor 
did any iron tool so much as touch it at any time.” 
The dimensions of this altar are differently stated 
in the Mishna. It is there described as a square 
32 cubits at the base; at the height of a cubit it is 
I reduced 1 cubit each way, making it 30 cubits 


square; at 5 cubits higher it is similarly con¬ 
tracted, becoming 28 cubits square, and at the base 
of the horns 26 cubits; and allowing a cubit each 
wav for the deambulacrum, a square of 24 cubits 
is left for the fire on the altar. Other Jewish 
writers place the deambulacrum 2 feet below the 
surface of the altar, which would certainlv be a 
more suitable construction. The Mishna states, in 
accordance with Josephus, that the stones of the 
altar were unhewn, agreeably to the command in 
Ex. xx. 25; and that they were whitewashed every 
year at the Passover and the feast of tabernacles. 
On the south side was an inclined plane 32 cubits 
long and 16 cubits broad, made likewise of unhewn 
stones. A pipe was connected with the south-west 
horn, through which the blood of the victims was 
discharged by a subterraneous passage into the 
brook Kcdron. Under the altar was a cavity to 
receive the drink-offerings, which was covered with 
a marble slab and cleansed from time to time. 
On the north side of the altar, several iron rings 
were fixed to fasten the victims. Lastly, a scarlet 
thread was drawn round the middle of the altar to 
distinguish between the blood that was to be 
sprinkled above or below it. 

IT. The Altar of Incense, or Golden Altar. 
—This was the second altar belonging to the Jewish 
cultus, Num. iv. 11. It was placed between the 
table of shew-bread and the golden candlestick, in 
tho most holy place. See engraving on page 96. 



The Altar of Burnt-Offering. 
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1. This altar in the tabernacle was made of Sliit- 
tim-wood overlaid with gold plates, one cubit in 
length and breadth and two cubits in height. It 
had horns, Lev. iv. 7, of the same materials, and 
round the flat surface was a border of gold, under¬ 
neath which were the rings to receive “ the staves 


informed antiquaries, by whom the cromlech is re¬ 
garded as a sepulchral and not a sacrificial monu¬ 
ment. The injunction that there should be no 
ascent by steps to the altar appears to have been 
imperfectly understood. It is usually supposed, 
however, that the effect of this prohibition was, 


Altar of Incense, or Golden Altar. 


made of Shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, to bear 
it withal,” Ex. xxx. 1-5. 

2. The altar in Solomon's Temple was similar, but 
made of cedar, overlaid with gold, 1 Ki. vi. 20; 
vii. 48 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

3. The altar in the second temple was taken away 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Macc. i. 21, and re¬ 
stored by Judas Maccabaeus, 1 Macc. iv. 49. On 
the arch of Titus there appears no altar of incense; 
and it is not mentioned either in Ileb. ix. or by 
Josephus. 

Altars, Forms of. —The direction to the Isra¬ 
elites, at the time of their leaving Egypt, to con¬ 
struct their altars of unhewn stones or of earth, is 
doubtless to be understood as an injunction to fol¬ 
low the usage of their patriarchal ancestors, and 
not to adopt the customs, full of idolatrous associa¬ 
tions, which they had seen in Egypt, or might see 
in the land of Canaan. As they were also strictly 
enjoined to destroy the altars of the Canaanites, it 
is more than probable that the direction was leveled 
against such usages as those into which that people 
had fallen. The conclusion deducible from this, 
that the patriarchal altars were of unhewn stones 
or of earth, is confirmed by the circumstances un¬ 
der which they were erected, and by the fact that 
they are always described as being w built.” The 
provision that they might be made of earth applies 
doubtless to situations in which stones could not be 
easily obtained, as in the open plains and wilder¬ 
nesses. Familiar* analogies lead to the inference 
that the largest stones that could be found in the 
neighborhood would be employed to form the altar, 
but that, where no large stones could be had, heaps 
of smaller ones might be made to serve. 

An attempt has been made to show that in the 
Cromlech [which see; see also engraving on this 
page and those in connection with article on Crom¬ 
lech] we have a specimen of these primitive altars; 
but this opinion is now renounced by many well 


that the tabernacle altar, like most ancient altars, 
was so low as to need no ascent, or else that some 
other kind of ascent was provided. The former is 
Calmet’s view, the latter Lamy’s. Lamy gives a 


ticular mode of ascent was forbidden. The altar 
of the temple was not less than ten cubits high, 
and some means of ascent must have been pro¬ 
vided. The usual representations of Solomon’s 
altar are formed chiefly from the descriptions of 
that in Herod’s temple given by Josephus and the 
Rabbins; and although this last was almost one- 
third higher and larger than the other, it was 
doubtless upon the same model. The altar of the 
first temple had been seen, and could be described, 
by many of those who were present when that of 
the second temple was erected, and the latter was 
known to those by whom Herod’s altar was built. 
Very different figures, however, have been formed 
from these descriptions. 

An ascent by an inclined plane to an altar so 
high as that of Solomon must either have been in¬ 
conveniently steep, or have had an unseemly ex¬ 
tension—objections obviated by the provision of 
three ascents, of four steps each, conducting to 
successive platforms. In the description of Eze¬ 
kiel’s temple, “steps” are placed on the east side 
of the altar, Ezek. xliii. 17; and as it is generally 
supposed that the details of that description agree 
with those of Solomon’s temple, it is on that author¬ 
ity the steps are introduced in the small engraving 
on page 99. If they actually existed, it may be 
asked how this was consistent with the law which 
forbade steps altogether. The obvious answer is, 
that as public decency was the ostensible ground 
of the prohibition, Ex. xx. 2G, it might be supposed 
that it was not imperative if steps could be so dis¬ 
posed that decency should not be violated, and 
that, if a law may be interpreted by the reason of 
its enactment, this law could only be meant to for¬ 
bid a continuous flight of steps, and not a broken 
ascent. If it is still urged against this view that, 
according to Josephus, the ascent in the temple of 
Herod was by an insensible slope, an answer is 


sloping ascent, while Calmet merely provides a low found in the fact that, at the time of its erection, a 
standing-board for the officiating priest. The latter mode of interpreting the law according to the dead 
is probably right, for 
the altar was but three 
cubits high, and was 
designed to be porta¬ 
ble. There is one er¬ 
ror in many of the 
figures of the Jewish 
altars composed from 
the descriptions — 
namely, with regard 
to the “horns” which 
were placed at the cor¬ 
ners, called “thehorns 
of the altar,” and to 
which the victims were 
tied at the time of sac¬ 
rifice. The word horn 
was applied by the 
Jews as an epithet de¬ 
scriptive of any point 
projecting in any di¬ 
rection after the man¬ 
ner of a horn (not 
necessarily like a horn 
in shape); and there 
is no reason to doubt 
that the horns of the 

successive altars of burnt-offerings resembled those 


Cromlech at Plas Newydd, Isle of Anglesey. 

Supposed to havo been altars upon which British Druids, according to Tacitus, offered captives 
as sacrifices.—See remarks on the Cromlech in Altars, Forms of; also, articlo on Cromlech. 


corners projecting upward which are seen in many 
ancient altars. 

By the time of Solomon, it appears to have been 
understood that the interdiction of steps of ascent 
did not imply that the altar was to be low, but 
rather that it was to be high, and that only a par¬ 


letter, rather than the spirit, had arisen; and we 
have no doubt that, even had it been then known 
that steps actually existed in Solomon’s altar, or in 
that of the second temple, this would have been 
regarded as a serious departure from the strict let¬ 
ter of the law, not to be repeated in a new altar. 
In a similar way the student of the Bible may 
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pies of Solomon and Ezekiel and that of Herod. 

The Altar of Incense, being very simple in 
its parts and uses, has been represented with so 
little difference, except in some ornamental details, 
that one of the figures designed from the descrip¬ 
tions may suffice; and as to the corners or “horns” 
it is doubtless more accurate than those given by 
Calmet and others. See engraving, page 98. 


Altar in Solomon’s Temple. 

See remarks iu last column of tho preceding page. 

It is not our object to describe the altars of other 
nations, yet to supply materials for comparison and 
illustration, a group of the altars of the principal 
nations of Oriental and classical antiquity is intro¬ 
duced on page 100. One remark will not here be 
amiss—that the Oriental altars were square or ob- 
long, whereas those of Greece and Rome were 
more usually, though not always, round; and that, 
upon the whole, the Hebrew altars were after the 
general Oriental type. We also present on this 
page two early Roman altars, and on the succeed- 
ing page an Egyptian altar-figure. 

In this connection we take but a passing glance 
at the remains of pagan nations in Western Eu- 


Altar of Apollo, with Vessels. 

These aro early Roman relics exhumed in London, and preserved in tho British Museum, 

rope, and it may be observed that the literary 
world is much divided respecting the usages to 
which several of these remains were dedicated. 

The latest works of eminent arclueologists have 
cast very serious doubts upon the antiquity of many 
of these remains that were formerly supposed to 
date from very remote ages. The vast monuments 
of unhewn stones that are found so very generally 
in many parts of the world, usually called Druid- 


tempies, and the cromlechs have been considered 
as altars. It is quite true that the cromlech has a 
striking resemblance to an altar. There is the flat 
stone like a table, supported by three or more 
stones—usually three; and the position of this 
cromlech is in many places such that inside the 
great circle of surrounding stones a vast mul¬ 
titude of worshipers could stand to look on the 
sacrifice. In one place in the north of Ireland, 
near Belfast, the top of a small eminence had 
evidently been removed and a hollow made, in 
the centre of which a cromlech was placed. 
Around it, and on the rising edges of the bowl¬ 
like amphitheatre, a great audience could stand, 
and yet the sun in the heavens and the sky 
above them could alone be seen, if they looked 
j away from the cromlech and the ceremonial 
which was performed at that central station. 
The first view of such a cromlech would suggest 
the idea of sacrifice, and accordingly the belief 
has very generally prevailed that these rude re¬ 
mains arc the altars of the Druidical age; but 
that the stone circles were not used for wor¬ 
ship alone is certain, for Caisar tells us that 
such places were used by the Gauls as places for 
deliberative assemblies; and that the Greeks 
assembled in stone circles for public consulta¬ 
tion on their affairs we also know, on the evi¬ 
dence of Homer. Even admitting that the 
cromlech was an altar, we know so little of the l 
actual worship of the Druids that it is rash to 
maintain, as many were accustomed to do, that 
these table-altars were used for human sacri¬ 
fice. That the kist-vaens or stones arranged in 
a chest-like form, were dedicated to sepulchral 
uses is certain—that the huge circles were used for 
places of assembly, for civil as well as religious 
purposes, is nearly certain; and though the crom¬ 
lech may have been an altar, it is probable that 
the worship of the sun or of the powers of 
nature may, as in the olden 
Asiatic nations, have been 
the use to which it was dedi 
cated. See Druids, Crom¬ 
lech and Kist-vaens; also, 
the engraving of O'omlcch on 
page 98, and of the Aggie-stone 
on page 30. 

The altars of the Assyrians 
appear, from the recent discov¬ 
eries, to have been much like 
those of the Persians. For the 
uses of the altar see Censer, 
Incense, Sacrifice and Asy¬ 
lum. 

Altar at Athens. St. 
Paul, in his address before the 
judges of the Areopagus at 
Athens, declares that he per¬ 
ceived that the Athenians were 
in all things too superstitious, 
for that, as he was passing by 
and beholding their devotions, 
he found an altar inscribed “To 
the Unknown God ;” and 
adds, “Him whom ye worship without knowing, I 
set forth unto you,” Acts xvii. 22, 23. The ques¬ 
tions suggested by the mention of an altar at 
Athens, thus inscribed “to the unknown god,” 
have engaged much attention, and different opin¬ 
ions have been, and probably will continue to be, 
entertained on the subject. 

The principal difficulty arises from this, that the 


dedicated to the unknown gods , but not of any one 
dedicated to the unknown god. The passage in Lu¬ 
cian, which has often been appealed to as evidence 
that there existed at Athens an altar dedicated, in 
the singular, to the unknown god, is of little worth 


TO 


A \ ery Ancient Roman Altar, dedicated 
Fortune. 

From tho original, which is in a fine state of preservation, in 
the Newcastle Museum, Englaud. 

for the purpose; for it has been shown by Eich- 
horn and Niemeyer, that this witty and profane 
writer only repeats the expression of Saint Paul 
with the view of casting ridicule upon it, as he 
does on other occasions. The other passages from 
Greek writers only enable us to conclude that there 
were altars at Athens dedicated to many unknown 
gods. It has also been supposed that the allusion 
may be to certain anonymous altars, which were 
erected by the philosopher Epimenides, in the time 
of a terrible pestilence, as a solemn expiation for 
the country. Dr. Doddridge, among others, dwells 
much on this. But it is a strong objection to the 
view which he has taken, that the sacrifices on 
these altars were to be offered to the god to whom 
this affair appertains, or the god who can avert 
the pestilence, whoever he maybe; and such, no 
doubt, W’ould have been the inscription, if there 
had been any. But these altars are expressly said 
to have been anonymous altars , evidently not in the 
sense of altars inscribed to the unknown god , but 
altars without the name of any god on them. 

Now, since the ancient writers tell us that there 
were at Athens many altars inscribed to the un¬ 
known gods, Erasmus, Lc Clerc, Brodams and 
others have maintained that St. Paul changed the 
plural number into the singular in accommodation 
to his purpose. Of this opinion was Jerome, who 
testifies that this inscription (which, he says, had 
been read by him) was “To the gods of Asia, 


n , - . - . ..».. , Europe and Africa; to the unknown and strange 

Greek writers, especially such as illustrate the | gods.” Bretschneider, relying on this authority, 
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supposes the inscription to have been to the gods 
of foreign nations, unknown to the Athenians; in¬ 
dicating that cither foreigners might sacrifice upon 
that altar to their own gods, or that Athenians 
who were about to travel abroad might first by 
sacrifice propitiate the favor of the gods of the 
countries they were about to visit. He quotes the 



An Egyptian Altar Figure. 


sentiment of Tertullian: “ I find, indeed, altars 
prostituted to unknown gods, but idolatry is an Attic 
tenet; also to uncertain gods, but superstition is a 
tenet of Rome.” To the view that such was the 
inscription which Paul noticed, and that lie thus 
accommodated it to his immediate purpose, it has 
been very justly objected that, if this interpreta¬ 
tion be admitted, the whole strength and weight 
of the apostle’s argument are taken away, and that 
his assertion might have been convicted of falsity 
by his opponents. Therefore, while admitting the 
authorities for the fact that there were altars in¬ 
scribed to the unknown gods, they contend that 
St. Paul is at least equally good authority for the 
fact that one of these altars, if not more, was in¬ 
scribed in the singular to the unknown god. Chrys¬ 
ostom, who objects strongly to the preceding hypo¬ 
thesis, offers the conjecture that the Athenians, 
who were a people exceedingly superstitious, be¬ 
ing apprehensive that they might have overlooked 
some divinity and omitted to worship him, erected 
altars in some parts of their city inscribed to the 
unknown god , whence St. Paul took occasion to 
preach to the Areopagites Jehovah as a God with 
respect to them truly unknown, but whom they yet, 
in some sort, adored without knowing him. Sim¬ 
ilar to this in essential import is the conjecture of 
Eichhorn to which Niemeyer subscribes, that there 
were standing at Athens several very ancient altars 
which had originally no inscription, and which 
were afterward not destroyed for fear of provoking 
the anger of the gods to whom they had been ded¬ 
icated, although it was no longer known who those 


gods were. He supposes, therefore, that the in¬ 
scription to an [some] unknown god was placed upon 
them, and that one of these altars was seen by the 
apostle, who, not knowing that there were others, i 
spoke accordingly. To this we may add the notion 
of Ivuinoel, who considers it proved that there | 
were several altars at Athens on which the inscrip¬ 
tion was written in the plural number, and believes 
that there was also one altar with the inscription in 
the singular, although the fact has been recorded 
by no other writer; for no argument can be drawn 
from this silence to the discredit of a writer like 
St. Paul, of unimpeached integrity. The altar in 
question he thinks had probably been dedicated on 
account of some remarkable benefit received, which 
seemed attributable to some god, although it was 
uncertain to whom. 

Some have held that the Athenians, under the 
appellation of the unknown god , really worshiped 
the true one, having received some dim notion of 
him from the Jews. Others have sought to con¬ 
nect this inscription with that on the temple of 
Isis at Sais, “ I am all that has been, and is, and 
shall be; and my veil no mortal hath yet uncovered ,” 
and to refer both to that remote “unknowable” 
Wisdom, far beyond all known causes, whom the 
heathen dimly guessed at under obscure metaphors 
and recondite phrases, but whom the Hebrews 
knew under the name of Jehovah; but these arc 
mere conjectures without any true support. The 
conclusion to which the soundest inquirers have 
come is that expressed by Robinson: “ So much 
at least is certain, that altars to an unknown god 
or gods existed at Athens. But the attempt to 
ascertain definitely whom the Athenians worshiped 
under this appellation must ever remain fruitless 
for want of sufficient data.” The inscription afforded 
to Paul a happy occasion of proclaiming the gos¬ 
pel, and those who embraced it found indeed that 
the being whom they had thus “ ignorantly wor¬ 
shiped” was the one only living and true God. 




AL-TASCHITH, “destroy not.” These words 
are prefixed to Psalms lvii., lviii., lix., lxxv., which 


and professor of Greek in the Gymnasium of St. 
Anna, was born at Engelsberg, in Silesia, 27th of 
January, 1749, and died at Vienna, 24th March, 
1804. Ilis principal work is his “ Novum Testa- 
mentum, ad codicem Vindobonesem Grtece expres- 
sum.” In this critical edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Professor Alter has followed in the text a 
manuscript in the royal library of Vienna, but not 
strictly, for he has introduced, from the text of Ste¬ 
phen’s edition of 154G, alterations where he thought 
the codex incorrect. With this text he has collated 
twenty-four MSS., in which larger or smaller por¬ 
tions of the New Testament are contained, and the 
Sclavonic and Coptic versions of some parts of the 
New Testament, the result of which is placed at the 
end of the volume, in separate portions as each 
codex or version was examined by the editor. 

ALTHAMMER (alt-ham'mer), or ALT- 
HAMER (alt'ha-mer), ANDREAS, born at 
Brenz, in Suabia, in 1498. He became a learned 
and zealous Lutheran clergyman, and has been re¬ 
garded as one of the pillars of the Reformation in 
Germany. His “Dialage” or “Reconciliation” 
of the seemingly contradictory passages of Scrip¬ 
ture is the best and best known of his numerous 
writings; in it lie explains those passages of Scrip¬ 
ture which seem contradictory. He died in 1564. 

ALTING (awl'ting), JAMES, a German di¬ 
vine, was born September 27, 1618, at Heidelberg, 
where his father was an eminent professor of sys¬ 
tematic theology. After completing his education 
at Groningen, he visited England in 1640, and was 
ordained by Bishop Prideaux. In 1643 he re¬ 
turned to the Continent, and became professor of 
Hebrew at Groningen. Though involved in a 
scries of vexing disputes with one of his colleagues, 
he found time and leisure to write several works 
bearing on the philology and exegesis of Scripture. 
He wrote a treatise on the Hebrew points, and a 
Synopsis of Chaldee and Syriac Grammar, a 
Commentary on Jeremiah, a Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, etc. His works have been 



are also inscribed “ To the chief musician.” Some 
have supposed them to refer to the subject of the 
psalm, but this is certainly inapplicable to lviii., 
lxxv. It is more probable that the words are the 
commencement of some song to the melody or tune 
of which these Psalms were to be chanted. 

ALTER (awl'ter), FRANZ CARL, a learned 
Jesuit, keeper of the imperial library at Vienna 


collected and published in 5 vols. He died the 
20th of August, 1679. 

ALTSCHUL (alt'shool), NAPHTA LI, called 
also Ben Asher, a Jewish printer who lived a 
Prague in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote “ A Simple and Grammatical Commen¬ 
tary on the whole of Scripture, collected from the 
best Commentaries.” 


x.xr 



ALUKAH. Sec IIorse-Leecii. 

ALUSH (a-luslP), one of the places at which 
the Hebrews rested on their way to Mount Sinai, 
Num. xxxiii. 13. It was between Dophkah and 
Rephidim. The Jewish chronology makes it twelve 
miles from the former and eight from the latter 
station. The Targum of Jonathan calls it “a strong 
fort,” and it is alleged (upon an interpretation of 
Ex. xvi. 30) that it was in Alusli that the observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath day 
was enforced upon the 
emancipated Israelites. 

ALVA or ALBA, 

FERDINANDO AL¬ 
VAREZ DE TOLEDO, 

Duke of. Born 1508, 
of a family which boasted 
imperial descent from the 
Palccologi of Byzantium, 
he was trained to arms 
from childhood, fought 
his first battle at the early 
age of sixteen years, when 
he distinguished himself 
and gave token of his fu¬ 
ture military greatness, 
he became the most suc¬ 
cessful military general 
of his age, but with his 
military career we have 
nothing to do in a work 
of this character. He 
was a bitterly bigoted and 
zealous Roman Catholic, 
and having evinced his 
strong love and reverence 
for the pope on several 
occasions, when, he empe¬ 
ror Philip determined to 
repress the rapid spread 
of Protestantism in the 
Netherlands, Alva was 
his chosen instrument, 
and he could not have 
employed a more willing 
and fit tool. Alva gladly 
accepted the congenial 
task, and with a large 
army at once hastened 
into the Netherlands. He 
commenced his fearful 
work by first showing the 
most cordial and affec¬ 
tionate bearing to Counts 
Egmont and Horn; and 
having induced them to 
attend a council at Brus¬ 
sels, September 9, 1567, 
he caused them to be 
seized and imprisoned; 
this shameful treachery 
he followed, on the Gth 
of the ensuing June, by their murder. It is not our 
purpose to give the details of Alva’s unparalleled 
cruelty, but merely to state in brief what he accom¬ 
plished. lie established what lie called “ the Coun¬ 
cil of Troubles,” which has been more aptly styled 
“ the Blood Council,” composed of his creatures and 
tools, among them the execrable wretch, Juan de 
\argas; with the help of this infamous court, he 
carried on the work of persecution and bloodshed 
with relentless vigor and with zeal that was almost 
superhuman in its devilishness. His shameless 


atrocities caused the Protestants to revolt, but he 
soon put them down and recommenced his butch¬ 
eries with, if possible, redoubled fury. At the close 
of 1572, Alva was recalled from the Netherlands; 
he boasted that, within the short space of four years, 
he had caused the execution of 18,000 persons whose 
sole crime was that they were Protestants. He died 
in 1582, aged 74. He is said to have been peculiarly 
free from small vices; as a writer tersely phrases 
it, “ He had few vices, and they were colossal.” 


Tiie larger of the two Rock-cut Temples at Ipsambool, Nubia. 
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of the Dominicans in 1368. Strict as the rules of 
the order were, he voluntarily added to their strin¬ 
gency, wearing an iron chain round his body, en- 
gaging in extra severe fastings, etc. He traveled 
through Spain and even to the Holy Land as a 
preacher. On his return he was for a time in the 
court of Castile as a confessor, but he retired from 
public life to a monastery which he built near his 
native place, where he died A. D. 1420. Benedict 
XIV. authorized the worship of Alvarez as a saint. 

ALVAREZ, BER¬ 
NARD! X, born at Se¬ 
ville, 1514. Ilis early life 
was as remarkable for 
vice as his later years 
were for piety and benev¬ 
olence. At fourteen years 
of age lie went to Mexico 
as a soldier; he was con¬ 
victed of some flagrant 
crime, and sentenced to 
transportation, but es¬ 
caped to Peru, where lie 
turned over a new leaf. 
Shortly after he took holy 
orders. He devoted him¬ 
self to active charity, es¬ 
pecially in the founding 
and care of hospitals. 
He established the order 
of “ the Hospitality of St. 
Ilippolytus.” He died in 
Mexico in 1584. 

ALYPIUS, SAINT 

(sent a-lip'e-us), a com¬ 
panion of the celebrated 
Augustine, whom he fol¬ 
lowed from Numidia to 
Rome to study law. Pass- 
ing thence to Milan with 
Augustine, they both ab¬ 
jured Manicha?anism,and 
were baptized by Am¬ 
brose in387. Augustine, 
on becoming a priest of 
the church in Hippo, in¬ 
duced Alypius to preside 
over the monastery in 
that place, and after a 
visit to Palestine he was 
made bishop of Tagaste. 
His intercourse with Au¬ 
gustine continued until 
the death of the latter in 
A.D. 430; how long he 
survived his friend and 
lellow-laborer is uncer¬ 
tain. 


ALVAH (al'vah), “wickedness,” a duke or 
chief of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 40. He is called also 
Aliah, 1 Chr. i. 51. 

ALVAN (al'van), “tall, thick,” a descendant 
of Seir the Ilorite, Gen. xxxvi. 23, called also 
Alian, 1 Chr. i. 40. 

ALVAREZ, SAINT (sent al-va'reth), a mem¬ 
ber of the family of the duke of Cordova, at which 
place he was born, and where he entered the order 


ALYPIUS, SAINT, 
usually named THE 
STYLITE, because he 
lived on the top of a pil¬ 
lar for more than fifty years, like Simeon and others. 
He was a native of Adrianople; and having given 
away all his property, he took up his abode on the 
top of a column, and thus persevered until his 
death in the beginning of the seventh century. 

AM AD (ah'mad), “people of duration,” a town 

ol Asher, Josh. xix. 26. 

AMADATHA, AMADATHUS (rest of 

Fsth. xii. 6; xvi. 10, 17). 
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AMAL (a'mal), “labor, sorrow,” a descendant 
of Asher, 1 Chr. i. 35. 

A M A T.ETC (am'a-lek), a son of Eliphaz (the 
first-born of Esau) by his concubine Timna; he 
was the chieftain or emir of an Idumcean tribe, 
Gen. xxxvi. 12, 16. 

AMALEKITES (a-mal'c-kites), the name of 
a nation inhabiting the country to the south of 
Palestine, between Idumaea and Egypt, and to the 
east of the Dead Sea and Mount Seir. “The 
Amalekites dwell in the land of the south.” “ Saul 
smote the Amalekites from Havilah until thou 
comest to Shur, that is over against Egypt,” 1 


ment in that part of Palestine which was allotted 
to the tribe of Ephraim. Abdon, one of the judges 
of Israel, was buried in Pirathon, in the land of 
Ephraim, in the mount of the Amalekites. In De¬ 
borah’s triumphal ode it is said “Out of Ephraim 
was there a root of them against Amalek” (Auth. 
Vers.), which Ewald translates “of Ephraim those 
whose root is in Amalek i. e., the Ephraimites 
who dwelt in the mount of the Amalekites. On 
comparing this text and Josh. xvi. 10, “They 
drave not out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer, 
but the Canaanites dwell among the Ephraimites 
unto this day,” with 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, “ David in¬ 
vaded the Geshurites and Gezrites and the Amal¬ 
ekites,” etc., it seems probable that the Gezrites 


locality not then, but long afterward, occupied 
by the posterity of Amalek. The Amalekites were 
the first assailants of the Israelites after their pas¬ 
sage through the Red Sea, Ex. xvii. In v. 13 it 
is said, “ Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword.” Amalek may be here 
employed as the name of the chief of the tribe, as 
Pharaoh was the name of the successive kings of 
Egypt, and in this case the words must mean the 
prince and his army. But if “Amalek” stand for 
the nation, “ his people” must mean their confede¬ 
rates. It has been thought improbable that in so 
short a period the descendants of Esau’s grandson 
could have been sufficiently numerous and power¬ 
ful to attack the host of Israel; but within nearly 



The famous Taj, on the west bank of the Jumna, three miles from Agra, India. 

The main building is a gorgeous tomb, erected by Shnh Johan, emperor of India, in memory of his wife; the material is pure white marble, superbly ornamented with precious 

stones inlaid in mosaic; it is said to have cost upwards of $15,000,000. 


Sam. xv. 7. “David went up and invaded the 
Geshurites and Gezrites and the Amalekites, for 
those nations were of old the inhabitants of the 
land as thou goest to Sliur, even unto the land of 
Egypt,” 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. In 1 Chr. iv. 42 it is 
said that the sons of Simeon went to Mount Seir, 
and smote the rest of the Amalekites that were 
escaped. According to Josephus, the Amalekites 
inhabited Gobolitis, Ps. lxxxiii. 7, and Petra, and 
were the most warlike of the nations in those parts. 
In another passage he says, “Aliphaz had five 
legitimate sons, Theman, Omer, Saphus, Gotham 
and Kanaz; for Amalek was not legitimate, but by 
a concubine, whose name was Thamna. These 
dwelt in that part of Idunuca called Gobolitis, and 
that called Amalekitis, from Amalek;” and else¬ 
where he speaks of them as “ reaching from Pelu- 
sium of Egypt to the Red Sea.” They had a settle- 


were the inhabitants of Gezer; but in that case 
David must have marched northward instead of 
southward, and the southern position of the Amal¬ 
ekites is expressly stated. The first mention of 
the Amalekites in the Bible is Gen. xiv. 7; Che- 
dorlaomer and his confederates returned and came 
to En-misphat, which is Ivadesh, and smote all 
the country of the Amalekites, and also the Amor- 
ites that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar.” From this 
passage it has been inferred that the Amalekites 
existed as an independent nation at that time, and 
were therefore totally distinct from the descendants 
of the son of Eliphaz. On the other hand, it has 
been remarked that while several other nations 
are specified, “the Rcphaims, the Zuzims, the 
Emims, the Ilorites and the Amorites,” the phrase 
“all the country of the Amalekites” may have 
been used by the sacred historian to denote the 


the same period the tribe of Ephraim had increased 
so that it could muster 40,500 men able to bear 
arms, and Manasseh 32,200; and admitting in the 
case of the Israelites an extraordinary rate of in¬ 
crease, Ex. i. 12, 20, still, if we consider the pros¬ 
trating influence of slavery on the national cha¬ 
racter and the absence of warlike habits, it is easy 
to conceive that a comparatively small band of 
marauders would be a very formidable foe to an 
undisciplined multitude, circumstanced as the Is¬ 
raelites were, in a locality so well adapted to ir¬ 
regular warfare. It appears, too, that the attack 
was made on the most defenceless portion of the 
host. “Remember (said Moses) what Amalek did 
unto thee by the way when ye were come forth out 
of Egypt; how he met thee by the way and smote 
the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble behind 
thee , when thou wast faint and weary,” Deut. xxv. 
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17, 18. In Balaam’s prophecy, Num. xxiv., Ama¬ 
lek is denominated “ the first of the nations,” and 
the Targumists and several expositors, both Jewish 
and Christian, have taken this to mean “the first 
of the nations that warred against Israel.” In the 
Pentateuch the Amalekites are frequently men¬ 
tioned in connection with the Canaanites, Num. 
xiv. 25, 43, 45, and in the book of Judges with 
the Moabites and Ammonites, Jud. iii. 13; with 
the Midianites, Jud. vi. 3; vii. 12: “The Midian- 
ites and the Amalekites, and all the children of the 
East, lay along in the valley like grasshoppers for 
multitude; and their camels were without number, 
as the sand by the sea-side for multitude;” with 
the Kenites, 1 Sam. xv. 6. By divine command, 
as a retribution for their hostility to the Israelites 
on leaving Egypt, 1 Sam. xv. 2, Saul invaded their 
country with an army of 210,000 men, and “ utterly 
destroyed all the people with the edge of the sword;” 
but he preserved their king Agag alive, and the 
best of the cattle, and by this act of disobedience 
forfeited the regal authority over Israel. Josephus 
states the number of Saul’s army to be 400,000 
men of Israel and 30,000 of Judah. lie also repre¬ 
sents Saul as besieging and taking the cities of the 
Amalekites, “some by warlike machines, some by 
mines dug underground, and by building walls on 
the outside; some by famine and thirst, and some 
by other methods.” About twenty years later they 
were attacked by David during his residence among 
the Philistines, 1 Sam. xxvii. It is said “that he 
smote the land, and left neither man nor woman 
alive.” This language must be taken with some 
limitation, for shortly after the Amalekites were 
sufficiently recovered from their defeat to make 
reprisals, and burnt Ziklag with fire, 1 Sam. xxx. 
David, on his return from the camp of Achish, 
surprised them while celebrating their success, 
“eating, and drinking, and dancing,” and “smote 
them from twilight even unto the evening of the 
next day, and there escaped not a man of them 
save 400 young men which rode upon camels, and 
fled,” 1 Sam. xxx. 17. At a later period we find 
that David dedicated to the Lord the silver and 
gold of Amalek and other conquered nations, 2 
Sam. viii. 12. The last notice of the Amalekites 


as a nation is in 1 Chr. iv. 43, from which we learn 
that in the days of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 500 
men of the sons of Simeon “ went to Mount Seir, and 
smote the rest of the Amalekites that were escaped.” 

In the book of Esther, Ilaman is called the 
Agagitc, and was probably a descendant of the 
royal line, Num. xxiv. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 8. Josephus 
says that he was by birth an Amalekite. 

The editor of Calmet supposes that there were 
no less than three distinct tribes of Amalekites: 

1. Amalek the ancient, referred to in Gen. xiv. 7; 

2. A tribe in the region east of Egypt, between 
Egypt and Canaan, Ex. xvii. 8; 1 Sam. xv., etc.; 

3. Amalek, the descendants of Eliphaz. No such 
distinction, however, appears to be made in the 
biblical narrative ; the national character is every¬ 
where the same, and the different localities in 
which we find the Amalekites may be easily ex¬ 
plained by their habits, which evidently were such 
as belong to a warlike nomade people. Arabian 
writers mention Amalika, Amulik, Imlik , as an abo¬ 
riginal tribe of their country, descended from Ilam 
(Abulfeda says from Shem), and more ancient than 
the Ishmaelites. They also give the same name 
to the Philistines and other Canaanites, and assert 
that the Amalekites who were conquered by Joshua 
passed over to North Africa. Philo calls the 
Amalekites who fought with the Israelites on leav¬ 
ing Egypt, Phoenicians. 


AMALRIC (a-maPrik), ARNAUD, a French 
ecclesiastic of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
not distinguished for learning or piety, but re¬ 
nowned for his warlike disposition, and by the 
energy and sanguinary cruelty he displayed in the 
crusade with Simon de Montfort against the Albi- 
genses. In 1209, having attained the dignity of 
abbot of Citeaux, nt the head of 50,000 men he 
stormed and took Bezieres, and put to the sword 
indiscriminately all therein, to the number of not 
less than 20,000, Roman Catholics as well as Prot¬ 
estants. “Kill them all,” said the furious priest; 
“God will know his own.” He continued in mili¬ 
tary service till 1212, when he was made bishop 
of Narbonne. He died in 1225. 

AMALTHEA (am-al-the'a), or AMAL- 
THEIA (am-al-thi'a), in Greek mythology, the 
nurse of Jupiter. A tradition says she was a goat, 
and that Jupiter broke off one of her horns and 


southern part or summit of Anti-Libanus, and was 
; so called perhaps from containing the sources of 
the river Amana or Abana. See Abana. 

AMARA SINHA (am'a-ra sin'ha), or 
AMARA SINGHA (modern Hindoo pronun¬ 
ciation, um'ur-a sing'ha), a Hindoo of extraordi¬ 
nary acquirements, who lived in the first century, 
and was styled “one of the nine jewels of the 
throne of Vikramaditya.” He wrote quite a num¬ 
ber of works, but one of which escaped destruction 
in the Brahminical persecution of the Buddhists; 
that one, the “ Amara Kosha,” has established the 
author’s reputation ; it is a vocabulary of the Sans¬ 
crit language, and is justly esteemed as a standard; 
all others since written have in a large measure 
been based upon it; it has been translated into 
English, French and other languages. Ilis “Am¬ 
ara Mala” is frequently quoted in works of early 
writers. 
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filled it with fruits, herbs, etc., and decreed that it 
should have the faculty of supplying whatever its 
possessor might wish to eat. Hence the fable of 
the Cornucopia, or “ horn of plenty.” 

AM AM (ah'mam), a city in the southern part 
of the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 26. 

AM AM A (a-mah'ma), SIXTIN, a Protestant 
theologian, and professor of Hebrew at Franecker, 
was born there October 15,1593, and died Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1639. He visited England in 1613, and re¬ 
sided for some time at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He wrote a criticism on the Latin edition of the 
Vulgate books of Moses, to which Mersenne re¬ 
plied. A mama rejoined, and carried his strictures 
into the historical books and the Psalms. After 
his death a new edition appeared containing, in 
addition, his strictures on Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
He published also a collation of the Dutch version 
with the originals and a Hebrew Grammar. 

AMANA (am'a-na), a mountain mentioned in 
Song Sol. iv. 8. Some have supposed it to be Mount 
Amanus, in Cilicia, to which the dominion of 
Solomon is alleged to have extended northward. 
But the context, with other circumstances, leaves 
little doubt that this Mount Amana was rather the 


AMARANTHINE, 1 Pet. v. 4, with 1 Pet. 

i. 4, “ that fadetli not away.” The crowns aAvarded 
in the Grecian games were of a fading character, 
being often of laurel. Here the word amaranth, 
the name of a class which does not speedily fade, 
is symbolical of the enduring glory of the re¬ 
deemed in heaven. The flowers arc of a dry 
nature, and the well-known cock’s-comb and 
prince’s feather are examples of this order, the 
amaranthacece. 

AMARIAH (am-a-ri'ah). “whom Jehovah 
said,” i.c. } “promised,” a person mentioned in 1 
Chr. vi. 7; Ezra vii. 3, in the list of the descend¬ 
ants of Aaron by his eldest son Eleazar. He was the 
son of Mcraioth and the father of Ahitub, who was 
not the grandson and successor of Eli of the same 
name, but the father of that Zadok in whose person 
Saul restored the high-priesthood to the line of 
Eleazar. The years during which the younger line 
of Ithamar enjoyed the pontificate in the person 
of Eli, Ahitub and Ahimelech (who was slain by 
King Saul at Nob) doubtless more than cover the 
time of Amariah and his son Ahitub; and it is 
therefore sufficiently certain that they never were 
high-priests in fact, although their names are given 
to carry on the direct line of succession to Zadok. 

2. The high-priest at a later period, the son of 
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Azariah, and also father of a second Ahitub, 1 
Clir. vi. 11. In like manner, in the same list 
there arc three high-priests bearing the name of 
Azariah. 

3. The great-grandfather of the prophet Zepha- 
niah, Zcph. i. 1. 

Other persons of this name arc mentioned, 1 Chr. 
xxiii. 19 and xxiv. 23; 2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Nell. x. 
3; xii. 2, 13; Ezra,x. 42; Neh. xii. 4. 

AMASA (am'a-sa), “a burden,” son of Abi¬ 
gail, a sister of King David. As his name does 
not occur prior to Absalom’s rebellion, 2 Sam. xvii. 
25, lie must have been neglected by David in com¬ 
parison with Joab and Abishai, the sons of his 
other sister Zeruiah, who had before then been 
raised to great power and influence. This appa¬ 
rent estrangement may perhaps be connected with 
the fact that Abigail had married an Ishmaelite 
called Jether, who was the father of Amasa. This 
is the more likely, as the fact is pointedly men¬ 
tioned, 1 Chr. ii. 17, or covertly indicated, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25, whenever the name of Abigail occurs, 
whereas we are quite ignorant who was the hus¬ 
band of the other sister, Zeruiah, and father of her 
distinguished sons. We may thus form a conjec¬ 
ture of the grounds on which Amasa joined Absa¬ 
lom and obtained the command of the rebel army, 
lie was defeated by his cousin Joab, who com¬ 
manded the army of David, but that monarch 
eventually offered him not only pardon, but the 
bommand of the army in the room of Joab, 2 Sam. 
xix. 13, whose overbearing conduct had become 
intolerable to him, and to whom he could not en¬ 
tirely forgive the death of Absalom. On the break¬ 
ing out of Sheba’s rebellion, Amasa was so tardy , 
in his movements (probably from the reluctance 
of the troops to follow him) that David despatched 
Abishai with the household troops in pursuit of 
Sheba, and Joab joined his brother as a volunteer. 
When they reached “ the great stone of Gibeon,” 
they were overtaken by Amasa with the force he 
had been able to collect. Joab, thinking this a 
favorable opportunity of getting rid of so danger¬ 
ous a rival, saluted Amasa, asked him of his health, 
and took his beard in his rigid hand to kiss him, 
while with the unheeded left hand he smote him 
dead with his sword. Joab then put himself at 
the head of the troops, and continued the pursuit 
of Sheba; and such was his popularity with the I 
army that David was unable to remove him from 
the command, or to call him to account for this 
bloody deed: B. C. 1022. See Abner ; Absalom ; 
Joab. 

2. A chief of Ephraim who, with others, vehe¬ 
mently resisted the retention as prisoners of the 
persons whom Pekah, king of Israel, had taken 
captive in a successful campaign against Ahaz, 
king of Judah, 2 Chr. xxviii. 12. 

AMASAI (a-mas'a-i), the principal leader of a 
considerable body of men from the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin who joined David at Ziklag. The 
words with which David received them indicate 
Rome apprehension, which was instantly dissipated 
by a fervent declaration of attachment from Amasai, 
1 Chr. xii. 16-18. By many this person is identi¬ 
fied with Amasa, but this is not certain. 

AMASHAI (a-mash'a-i), a priest of the fam¬ 
ily of Immer, who dwelt in Jerusalem after the 
captivity, Nell. xi. 13. 

AMASIAH (a-ma-si'a), one of the chief cap- 


tains of the army of Judah in the time of Jehosha- 
pliat, 2 Chr. xvii. 1G. 

AMASIS (a-ma'sis), an Egyptian ruler, sup¬ 
posed to be the Pharaoh alluded to in Jcr. xliii. 9. 
He succeeded Pharaoh-IIophra or Apries, B. C. 
569-525, sought the favor of the Greeks, married 
Laodice, the daughter of the king of the Greek 
colony of Cyrenc. He aided largely in rebuilding 
the temple of Delphi, and Solon, the celebrated 
Athenian legislator, is said to have visited him. 

AM AT (a-mat'), FELIX, born at Sabadell, near 
Barcelona, in 1750, abbot of San Ildefonso and 
archbishop of Palmyra. Both his mind and body 
were largely developed at an early age, as at seven¬ 
teen he was distinguished for his progress in math¬ 
ematics, poetry and rhetoric, and had attained the 
gigantic stature of seven feet two inches. At thirty 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at the 
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ecclesiastical seminary at Barcelona, of which he 
afterward became director. In 1803 lie was made 
abbot of San Ildefonso and archbishop of Palmyra, 
and shortly after he occupied himself with the re¬ 
form of the universities and a new translation of 
the Bible. Having become unpopular and incurred 
the displeasure of the king, he retired to a Fran¬ 
ciscan convent near Salient, where lie died in 1824. 
Amat wrote numerous and valuable works; among 
them his “ Treatise on the Church of Jesus Christ,” 
an ecclesiastical history, holds a high place, though 
it was condemned bv the Inquisition. 

AMATH. See Hamath. 

AMATHEIS (am-a-the'is), one of the sons of 
Bebai, who divorced his Gentile wife after the cap¬ 
tivity. Probably the name is a corruption for 
Athlai, Ezra x. 28; 1 Esd. ix. 29. 

AMATHIS (am'a-this), a district probably 
' identical with Hamath, 1 Macc. xii. 25. 


AMATHITIS (am-a-the'tis), the district in 
Syria of which Amath or Hamath, on the Orontes, 
was the capital, 1 Macc. xii. 25. See Hamath. 

AMATHUS (am'a-thus), a fortified town be¬ 
yond the Jordan, 21 Roman miles south of Pella. 

AMAZIAH (am-a-zi'a), “strength of Jeho¬ 
vah;” son of Joash, and eighth king of Judah. 
He was twenty-five years old when lie began to 
reign, and lie reigned twenty-nine years—from 
B. C. 838 to B. C. 809. He commenced his sov¬ 
ereignty by punishing the murderers of his father; 
and it is mentioned that he respected the law of 
Moses by not including he children in the doom 
of their parents, which seems to show that a con¬ 
trary practice had previously existed. In the 
twelfth year of his reign Amaziah attempted to 
rcimpose upon the Edomites the yoke of Judah, 
which they had cast off in the time of Jehoram. 
The strength of Edom is evinced by the fact that 
Amaziah considered the unaided strength of his 
own kingdom unequal to this undertaking, and 
therefore hired an auxiliary force of 100,000 men 
from the king of Israel for 100,000 talents of silver. 
This is the first example of a mercenary army that 
occurs in the history of the Jews. It did not, how¬ 
ever, render any other service than that of giving 
Amaziah an opportunity of manifesting that he 
knew his true place in the Hebrew constitution, 

I as the viceroy and vassal of the king Jeiiovah. 

| See King. A prophet commanded him in the 
name of the Lord to send back the auxiliaries, on 
the ground that the state of alienation from God in 
which the kingdom of Israel lay, rendered such 
assistance not only useless but dangerous. The 
king obeyed this seemingly hard command, and 
sent the men home, although by doing so lie not 
only lost their services, but the 100,000 talents, 
which had been already paid, and incurred the 
resentment of the Israelites, who were naturally 
i exasperated at the indignity shown to them. This 
exasperation they indicated by plundering the 
towns and destroying the people on their home¬ 
ward march. 

The obedience of Amaziah was rewarded by a 
great victory over the Edomites, ten thousand of 
whom were slain in battle and ten thousand more 
savagely destroyed by being hurled down from the 
high cliffs of their native mountains But the 
! Edomites afterward were avenged, for, among the 
’ goods which fell to the conqueror, were some of 
I their idols, which, although impotent to deliver 
their own worshipers, Amaziah betook himself to 
worship. This proved his ruin. Puffed up by his 
late victories, he thought also of reducing the ten 
tribes under his dominion. In this attempt he 
was defeated by King Joash of Israel, who carried 
him a prisoner to Jerusalem. Joash broke down a 
great part of the city wall, plundered the city, and 
even laid his hands upon the sacred things of the 
temple. He, however, left Amaziah on the throne, 
but not without taking hostages for his good be¬ 
havior. The disasters which Amaziah’s infatua¬ 
tion had brought upon Judah probably occasioned 
the conspiracy in which he lost his life. On re¬ 
ceiving intelligence of this conspiracy he hastened 
to throw himself into the fortress of Lachish, but 
was pursued and slain by the conspirators, who 
brought back his body “upon horses” to Jerusa¬ 
lem for interment in the royal sepulchre, 2 Ki. 
xiv.; 2 Chr. xxv. * 

2. The priest of the golden calves at Bethel, in 
the time of Jeroboam II. He complained to the 
king of Amos’s prophecies of coming evil, and urged 
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the prophet himself to withdraw into the kingdom 
of Judah and prophesy there, Amos vii. 10-17. 

AMBASSADOR. The relations of the He¬ 
brews with foreign nations were too limited to 
aflord much occasion for the services of ambassa¬ 
dors. Of ambassadors resident at a foreign court 
they had, of course, no notion; all the embassies 
of which we read being “extraordinary,” or for 
special services and occasions, such as to congratu¬ 
late a king on his accession or victories, or to con- 


ambassadors were intrusted with few if any dis¬ 
cretionary powers, and could not go beyond the 
letter of their instructions. In general, their duty 
was limited to the delivering of a message and the 
receiving of an answer; and if this answer was 
such as required a rejoinder, they returned for 
fresh instructions, unless they had been authorized 
how to act or speak in case such an answer should 
be given. 

A very large act performed by ambassadors ap¬ 
pears to liavc been the treaty of alliance contracted 


dole with him in his troubles, 2 Sam. viii. 10; x 
7 Kl - y- 1 > (0 remonstrate in the ease of wrong, 
Jud. xi. 12, to solicit favors, Num. xx. 14 or to 
contract alliances, Josh. ix. 3, m; 1 Macc. viii. 17. 

Ihe notion that the ambassador represented the 
person of the sovereign who sent him, or the dig- 

nitv nf fli/a ofnfrx _.1 • l 1 _ 


JHTERPnETI *° Pharaoh’s Debajc.-*. Joseph. 


wi h the Gibeonites, Josh, ix., who were supposed 
to have come from “a far country,” and the treaty 
which they contracted was in agreement with the 
instructions with which they professed to be fur¬ 
nished. In allowing for the efleet of proximity it 
must be remembered that the ancient ambassadors 


nity of the state from which he came did not exist nfotl rcn ' e . mbcre<1 that t,lc ambassadors 

in ancient times in the same “n” Vnow it „ " a “° n S even to countries distant from , 

was a highly distinguished and nriviWo.l ’ ! ‘ e " mv "’ generally adhered to the letter of their 
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ambassadors. It may have been otving in some 1)0 COnfounded ambassadors in this respect, 
depict, to the proximity of all the nations with AM’R'P’T? T? i . . 

Which ^Israelites had intercourse that their gu^^^ 


Of mixed metals, such as gold and brass, and they 
were susceptible of a high lustre. Probably a 
metal of this kind is denoted by the difficult term 
Fin Rev. i 15, which is translated “fine brass.” 
‘ ilver and gold were also combined, and in this 
condition the compound was greatly prized. The 
Hebrew word “chasmal,” in Ezek. i. 4, most prob¬ 
ably means smooth or polished brass. 

AMBIDEXTER, one who can use the left 
hand as well as the right, or, more literally, one 
whose hands are both right hands. It was long 
supposed that both hands are naturally equal, and 
that the preference of the right hand and compara- 
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Baltic, on the coast of Prussia, in Sicily, Turkey 
and elsewhere. It is transparent, and‘on being 
rubbed it yields a fragrant odor; at one time it 
was considered to be medicinal. Most likely the 
substance called “amber” in our version is not 
that which is now known by that name; it is 
rather a metal. Some have believed it a mixture 
of brass (or copper) and gold, or brass with a gold- 
like brilliancy. But according to the derivation 
of the original word, smooth and polished brass 
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live incapacity of the left arc the result of cduca- been derived from the fact that frequently a double 
tion and habit. But it is now known that the flight of steps led up to the platform in which the 
difference is really physical (see Bell's “ Bridge- reader stood, but others find the name in the Greek 
water Treatise on the Hand’’), and that the am- word “anabaino,” which means to ascend. 


bidextrous condition of the hands is not a natural 
development. 

The capacity of equal action with both hands 
was highly prized in ancient times, especially in 
war. Among the Hebrews this quality seems to 


have been most common in the tribe of Benjamin, I 
as all the persons noticed as being endued with it 
were of that tribe. By comparing Jiul. iii. 15, xx. 
16, with 1 Chron. xii. 2, we may gather that the 
persons mentioned in the two former texts as 
“left-handed” were really ambidexters. In the 
latter text we learn that the Benjamites who joined 
David at Ziklag were “mighty men, helpers of the 
war. They were armed with bows, and could use 
both the right hand and the left in hurling (sling¬ 
ing) and shooting arrows out of a bow.” There 
were thirty of them ; and as they appear to have 
been all of one family, it might almost seem as if 
the greater commonness of this power among the 
Benjamites arose from its being a hereditary pecu¬ 
liarity of certain families in that tribe. It may 
also partly have been the result of cultivation; for 
although the left hand is not naturally an equally 
strong and ready instrument as the right hand, it 
may doubtless be often rendered such by early 
and suitable training. 

AMBO (am'bo), a sort of pulpit whence, in the 
ancient basilica churches and in the East, the gos¬ 
pel is read. In France the same custom prevails, 
and the sermon is sometimes delivered from the 
ambo. Usually it was placed on the north side of 
the entrance to the chancel, but its position varied. 
In England the rood loft fulfilled the same purpose 
in cathedrals and large churches. The name has 


AJMBROGIO or AMBROSIO (am-bro'- 
zhe-o), TESEO, born at Pavia in 14G9, a celebrated 
linguist and scholar who at fifteen wrote and spoke 
Greek and Latin. lie first studied law, but after¬ 
ward became a canon of San 
Giovanni Laterano, and went 
to Rome in 1512, where he 
studied Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Arabic, and ultimately be¬ 
came perfect master of eight¬ 
een languages, speaking them 
with facility. lie was ap¬ 
pointed by Leo X. professor 
of Syriac and Chaldee in the 
University of Bologna. He 
made extensive preparations 
for printing the psalter in 
Chaldaic, but his type and 
materials, including many 
precious manuscripts, were 
lost during the occupation of 
Pavia by the French in 1527. 
He afterward procured the 
necessary type and apparatus 
for a great philological work, 
which, notwithstanding in¬ 
credible difficulties, he print¬ 
ed at Pavia, being the first 
work of the kind in Italy. 
It is entitled “An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Chaldee, Syriac 
and Ten Other Languages, 
with Different Characters.” 
It contains about forty alpha¬ 
bets. 

AMBROSE (am'brose), 
a native of Treves, in Gaul, 
bishop of Milan, and one of 
the four doctors of the West¬ 
ern Church. His father was a prefect, and in 
early life he was taken by his mother to Rome, 
where lie was educated as an advocate. lie prac¬ 
ticed at the bar, rose speedily in fame, and about 
A. D. 370 he became consular prefect of Sigunia 
and Emilia, in Northern Italy. Ambrose made 
Milan his residence. At this time the controver¬ 
sies between the orthodox and the Arians raged 
with extreme violence, and on the death of Aux- 
entius, the bishop, the scenes at the election of his 
successor were of the most excited character. In 
order to quiet the ferment, Ambrose went to the 
church, and so great was the effect produced by 
the appeal which he made, that the people on both 
sides united in demanding him as their bishop. 
He used all means in his power to avoid compli¬ 
ance with this request, being actuated by a sense 
of his unfitness for the office, but he was eventually 
obliged to yield; and being only a catechumen, lie 
was baptized, and on the eighth day afterward was 
consecrated bishop of Milan. From the outset of 
his episcopate he violently opposed the Arians. 
He became ascetic in his habits, gave his substance 
to the poor and to the Church, and thus gained 
the favor of the people, among whom his influence 
rapidly ext nded. He was greatly esteemed by 
the emperor Valentinian. Just in a, the mother of 
Valentinian II., had demanded a church for the 
Arians, but Ambrose steadily refused, and he car¬ 
ried the people along with him. In A. D. 390 he 



excommunicated the emperor Theodosius for the 
bloody massacre at Thessalonica, and not until the 
emperor, after eight months of humiliation, had 
professed repentance, did Ambrose restore him to 
the Church again. Still more important is the 
fact that he was the instructor of the celebrated 
Augustine, who received at his hands the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Ambrose died at Milan in 
397, after an episcopate of twenty-three years. lie 
stands out as the first great asserter of those prin¬ 
ciples which in subsequent years culminated in 
the lofty claims of the papacy. His efforts in pro¬ 
moting sacred music in the Western churches were 
attended with most extensive results, and he may 
be considered the father of hymnology; for while 
sacred music had always prevailed in the service 
of I lie sanctuary, it remained for Ambrose to give 
it a form and character which continued for ages, 
and which extended to all the churches in West¬ 
ern Europe. His introduction of the Ambrosian 
chant is noticed by Augustine in the most glowing 
terms, and it is held that, while the actual notes of 
his music may have given place to other strains, 
still the mode of singing which he introduced may 
yet be heard in Milan and in other places in North¬ 
ern Italy. Some of his hymns are well known, 
but the authorship of the “Ambrosian hymn” and 
the “Tc Deum,” though attributed to him, must be 
considered doubtful. His writings are numerous, 
and several collections of them have been printed. 
The best is that of the Benedictines. His exeget- 
ical works embrace an exposition of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, and commentaries on por¬ 
tions of the Psalms. Ilis homiletical work on the 
history of the Cre¬ 
ation may also be 
ranked among his 
exegctical labors. 

I le belongs to the 
allegorical and 
mystical school of 
interpreters. Pro¬ 
ceeding on the 
principle that 
there are more 
senses than one in 
each passage, he 
seeks to find mys¬ 
teries in the plain¬ 
est historical nar¬ 
rative, and spir¬ 
itual truths in the 
most simple state¬ 
ment of facts. In 
this he even goes 
beyond Origen. 

AMBROSE, a 

deacon of Alex¬ 
andria, flourished 
about A. D. 230. 

Under Origen he renounced the errors of the Val- 
entinians and the Marcionites. In the severe per¬ 
secution of Maximinus he steadfastly confessed his 
faith along with Protoctetes, a priest of Caesarea in 
Palestine, and died about A. D. 250. 

AMBROSE, THE CAMALDULE, an emi¬ 
nent French ecclesiastical writer, who became 
famous for his attainments in theology and Greek 
literature. Though he was several times desig¬ 
nated as cardinal, he was never actually installed 
in that rank of office. The great object of his am¬ 
bition was to effect the union of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, and he drew up a plan which, 
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at the request of the Council of Basic, he submitted 
to that body, as likely to effect the consolidation of 
the Churches. He failed, of course, and died in 
October, A. D. 1429. 

AMBROSE, ISAAC, a Presbyterian minister, 
well known as the author of the celebrated work 
“Looking unto Jesus.” He was born in Lanca¬ 
shire, in England, in 1591, and educated at Oxford. 
He labored at Preston and at Garstang in his na¬ 
tive county, and in 1GG2 lie was ejected for non¬ 
conformity, and died in 1G74. He was a man as 
eminent for his learning and piety as he was devoted 
and untiring in his ministerial labors. His treatises 
on “The First, Middle and Last Things” and on 
“Life, Death and Judgment” still hold their place, 
but his “Looking unto Jesus” is his great work. 

AMBROSIASTER (am-bro-se-as'ter), or 
PSEUD AMBROSIUS (seud-am-bro'zhus), the 
name given to the unknown author of the “ Com- 
mentaria in xii. Epistolas Pauli,” in the second 
volume of the Benedictine edition of the works of 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan. Of his person and his¬ 
tory nothing is known. Augustine quotes a brief 
passage which is found in this commentary, and 
says it is from Hilary, which has led some to con¬ 
clude that the author was the deacon of this name 
under Damasus, but the passage is one which might 
occur in any commentary; and, as Augustine calls 
the Hilary from whom he quotes “sanctus,” it is 
not probable that he refers to the Hilary who was 
deacon under Damasus, because he passed over to 
the heresy of the Luciferians. The work is so 
much of a compilation, that nothing certain can 
be argued from the style of it, except the strong 
probability that it is not the production of Am¬ 
brose. In all the higher qualities of a commen¬ 
tary it is superior to what we have from him. 

AMBROSIUS (am-bro'zhus), born 1708; died 
1771. A Russian ecclesiastic who, on his becoming 
a monk, took the name of Ambrosius instead of 
his own of ANDRE SERTIS KAMENSKI. From 
being head of the educational academy of St. Alex¬ 
ander Neusky, at Moscow, he w’as consecrated a 
bishop in 1753, and after several translations was 
raised to the archbishopric of the city in 17G1. He 
was distinguished for his piety, his learning and 
his active benevolence, constructing and repairing 
monasteries, founding hospitals and at the same 
time cultivating literature and writing many works 
on theology. In the midst of these good works he 
met a death as unmerited as it was horrible. 
When the troops of Catherine II. brought the 
plague from Bender, which raged with such vio¬ 
lence in Moscow, the people thronged round an 
image of the Virgin, which was reputed to possess 
a miraculous power of healing. Ambrosius, natu¬ 
rally conceiving that the concourse of people would 
consist chiefly of infected persons, and thereby onlv 
spread the plague more readily, unfortunately re¬ 
moved the image from the chapel by night. The 
despair and rage of the people next morning were 
uncontrollable. They rushed to the archbishop’s 
house, but he had fled to a monastery beyond the 
town. Pursuing him thither, they followed him 
into the sanctuary, where he had taken refuge, 
dragged him from the foot of the altar, where he 
was praying, outside the chapel, and were proceed¬ 
ing to strangle him. The wretched man sup¬ 
plicated for time to receive the last rites of the 
church. His prayer was granted. The miscreants 
quietly waited while he received the sacrament, 
and then mercilessly put him to death. 


AMBROSIAN CHANT. See Ambrose. 

AMBROSIAN HYMN. See Church 
Music. 

AMBUSCADE and AMBUSH, in military 
phraseology, are terms used promiscuously, though 
it is understood that the first more properly ap¬ 
plies to the act and the second to the locality of a 
stratagem, which consists mainly in the conceal¬ 
ment of an army or of a detachment where the 


was sure to produce increased confidence in the 
assailed, who, being the armed but not disciplined 
inhabitants of a strong place, were likely not to be 
under the control of much caution. Joshua en¬ 
camping within sight, but with a valley interven- 
ing, when he came up to make a false attack, 
necessarily appeared to disadvantage; the enemy 
being above him, and his retreat toward his own 
camp rendered difficult, by its being likewise above 
him on the other side, and both sides no doubt 
very steep, as they are in general in the hills of 



A Churcii-Lock of the Sixteenth Century. 

This superb Lock is elaborately wrought in polishod stool, and is in a private Museum in England. 


enemy, if he ventures in ignorance of the measure 
within the sphere of its action, is suddenly taken 
at a disadvantage, and liable to be totally defeated. 
The principles which must guide the contrivers of 
an ambuscade have been nearly the same in all 
ages, embracing concealment from the observation 
of an enemy so as to create no suspicion, a position 
of advantage in case of being attacked by superior 
forces, and having the means of retreating as well 
as of issuing forth to attack without impediment 
when the proper moment is arrived. The example 
of Joshua at the capture of Ai shows the art to 
have been practiced among the Jews on the best 
possible principles. The failure of a first attempt 


these parts. Ilis men therefore fled as directed, 
not toward the north, where the camp was, but 
eastward toward the plain and desert, while in the 
hills, not behind, but on the west^side, lay the am¬ 
buscade in sufficient force alone to vanquish the 
enemy. This body of Israelites had not, therefore, 
the objectionable route to take from behind the 
city, a movement that must have been seen from 
the walls, and would have given time to close the 
gates if not to warn the citizens back; but rising 
from the woody hills, it had the shortest distance 
to pass over to come down directly to the gate, 
and if an accident had caused failure in the army 
of Joshua, the detachment could not itself be inter- 
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cepted before reaching the camp of the main body, 
while the citizens of Ai, pursuing down hill, had 
little chance of returning up to the gates in time, 
or of being in a condition to make an effectual 
onset. This example as a military operation may 
be cited as perfect in all its details. In the attempt 
to surprise Shechem, Jud. ix. 30, the operation, so 
far as it was a military manoeuvre, was unskillfully 
laid, although ultimately successful, in consequence 
of the party spirit within and the intelligence 
which Abimclech maintained in the fortress. 


professor of divinity at Franeker. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the synod of Dort, and died at Rotterdam 
in 1633. He was a voluminous writer, eminent as 
a casuist, and a great opponent of Arminianism. 

AMETHYST (am'e-thist), one of the precious 
stones in the high priest’s sacred breast-plate, Ex. 
xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12. The Oriental amethyst is 
a gem of great hardness and lustre, violet, and oc¬ 
casionally red; the occidental amethyst is a variety 
of quartz of much beauty, but not difficult to cut. 


AMMINADAB (am-min'a-dab). 1. One of the 
ancestors of David and of Christ, Matt. i. 4. He 
was the son of Aram and the father of Naashon 
and of Elisheba, who became the wife of Aaron, 
Exod. vi. 23. 2. A person summoned by David 
to aid in bringing the ark to its place, 1 Chr. xv. 
11, 12. lie was the chief of the sons of Uzziel, of 
the family of the Kohathites, ver. 10. 3. In 1 Chr. 
vi. 22 (7), the son of Kohatli is called Aramina- 
dab, while elsewhere he is called Izhar. These 
may have been two names of the same man, but 
more probably, as Amminadab (1) was the 
father-in-law of Aaron, the grandson of Kohath 
and the nephew of Izhar, the transcriber, in cast¬ 
ing his eye over tiie lists, may have confounded 
the two. 4. In Song Sol. vi. 12, the chariots of 
this Amminadab are mentioned as proverbial for 
their swiftness. Of himself we know nothing 
more than what is here glanced at, from which 
he appears to have been, like Jehu, one of the 
most celebrated charioteers of his day. 


Front of tiie Temple at Denderaii, Egypt. 


AMEN (ah'men'). This word is strictly an 
adjective, signifying “firm,” and metaphorically 
“ faithful.” Thus in Rev. iii. 14 our Lord is called 
“ the amen, the faithful and true witness.” In Isa. 
Ixv. 16 the Hebrew lias “the God of amen,” which 
our version renders “ the God of truth” i. c., fidelity. 
In its adverbial sense amen means certainly, truly, 
surely. It is used in the beginning of a sentence 
by way of emphasis, rarely in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but often by our Saviour in the New, where 
it is commonly translated “ verily .” In John’s 
gospel it is used by him in this way, double, 
i.e. ? “verily, verily.” In the end of a sentence it 
frequently occurs, especially at the end of hymns 
or prayers, as “amen and amen,” Rs. xli. 14 ; Ixxii. 
19; lxxxix. 53. The proper signification of it in 
this position is to confirm the words which have 
preceded, and invoke the fulfillment of them: “so 
be it.” Hence in oaths, after the priest has re¬ 
peated the words of the covenant or imprecation, 
all those who pronounce the amen bind themselves 
by the oath, Num. v. 22; Dent, xxvii. 15, 17; Neh. 
v. 13; viii. 6; 1 Cliron. xvi. 36; comp. Ps. cvi. 48. 

AMENITES (a-men'ites), a party or division 
of the Mennonites named after their leader, Jacob 
Amen, a Swiss minister. By a perversion of the 
name the members of this sect in Pennsylvania, 
where they abound, are called Amish, Awmish or 
Amishcrs. 

AMES, M ILLIAM, often called bv his Latin¬ 
ized name AMESIUS, a well-known Puritan di¬ 
vine. lie was born in Norfolk in 1576. lie entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and in due time be¬ 
came chaplain to the university. lie gave great 
offence by a sermon in which he denounced certain 
bad customs which prevailed at the university, and 
in order to save himself from the odium of being 
expelled he retired to Holland, where he became 


This stone had its Hebrew name, ahlamah, from its 
supposed property of inducing dreams. Its Greek 
name (from which the Englisii word comes) im¬ 
plies that it was a charm against driuikenness. 
The amethyst is mentioned as one of the founda¬ 
tions of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 20. 

AMHARIC (am-har'ik) LANGUAGE, a 
modified form of a Shemitic dialect spoken in Am- 
liara, a province of Abyssinia. It began to prevail 
over the Geez language in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. A few theological treatises and 
translations of parts of the Bible constitute its lite¬ 
rature, and the latter have been prepared by the 
liberality of the British and’Foreign Bible Society. 
There is a similarity in many respects in Amharic 
to the Ethiopic dialects, as may be seen in flic 
number of the letters, the formation of nouns, the 
declension by particles and other correspondences; 
but a large admixture of African words prevails 
in the language, while numerals and pronouns ad¬ 
here to the Shemitic form. 

AMI (a'me), one of the servants of Solomon, 
Ezra ii. 5/. In Neh. vii. 59 he is called Amon, 
of which Gesenius says Ami seems to be a cor¬ 
rupted form. 

AMIATINE (am-e-a-tecn') MANU¬ 
SCRIPT, a valuable manuscript of the Vulgate 
translation which dates from A. D. 541. It is in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, and it con¬ 
tains both Testaments with very few defects. The 
name is derived from the fact that it was brought 
from the Cisterian monastery of Monte Amiatino 
in Tuscany, the writer being the abbot SerVandus. 
Fleck, Tregclles and Tischendorf have edited it, 
and it is well known and much prized. 

AMINADAB (a-min'a-dab), more correctly 


AMIR (ah'mur). The word occurs only in 
Isa. xvii. 6, 9. Lee endeavors (Lex. in voce ) to 
establish that it denotes the caul or sheath in 
which the fruit of the date-palm is enveloped. 
According to this view, he translates the verse 
thus: “ Two or three berries in the head (or upper 
part) of the caul (or pod, properly sheath), four 
or five in its fissures” On this he remarks, UC \'XD 
signifies any fissure, and is also applied to those 
ot rocks. If, therefore, the word ‘VON signifies 
this caul or pod, the word in the following 
context applies well to its opening, but is quite 
unintelligible in any other sense.” This is at 
least ingenious, and if it be admitted as a sound 
interpretation of a pas¬ 
sage confessedly difficult, 
this text is to be regarded 
as affording the only scrip¬ 
tural allusion to the fact 
that the fruit of the date- 
palm is during its growth 
contained in a sheath 
which rends as the fruit 
ripens, and at first par¬ 
tially, and afterward more 
fully, exposes its precious 
contents. 


AMITTAI (a-mit'ti), 
“true,” the father of the 
prophet Jonah, 2 Ki. xiv. 
25; Jon. i. 1. This is the 
same name as the New 
Testament Matthew. 


AMMAH (am'mah), 
the name of a hill in front 
of Giach, at which night 
overtook Joab in his pur¬ 
suit of Abner, 2 Sam. 
ii. 24. 


AMMAN. See Rab- 
baii. 


AMMI (am'me), “my 
people,” the style of ad¬ 
dress the Lord directs his 
ransomed people to use to PlLLAR o F THE Tem 
their brethren, IIos. n. 1. ple at Denderaii. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS (am-rne- 
ah'nus mar-sel-le'nus) may be considered the last 
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of the old Latin historians. lie was born in the 
fourth century at Antioch, saw much service 
Persia and in Germany and Gaul. He took up 
his abode at Rome and entered on a literary life, 
leaving a history which begins at the point where 
the Annals of Tacitus end, and from Nerva, A. D. 
91, to Valens, A. D. 378, he gives a full detail of 
the lives of the Roman emperors. It is uncertain 
whether he had adopted Christianity or not, but 
his allusions to the martyrs, to ecclesiastical pro¬ 
ceedings, and to the doctrines of Christianity, are of 
much value, as they indicate the judgment of an 
educated man of that age, who looked at the faith 
from the standpoint of a “ liberal or free thinker;’ 1 
for, if he had not submitted to the gospel, he 
saw the absurdities and evils of paganism. He 
died in the beginning of the fifth century. 


AMMIEL (am'me-el),“ servant of God.” 
1. One of the men Moses sent to examine 
the land of Canaan, Num. xiii. 12. 2. An 
Israelite, probably of the tribe of Manasseh, 
who lived at Lo-debar, near Mahanaim, in 
the time of David, 2 Sam. ix. 45; xvii. 27. 
3. The father of Bathsheba, David’s wife, 1 
Chr. iii. 5; this person may be the same as 
No. 2. By transposition of the syllables this 
person is called Eliam in 2 Sam. xi. 3. 4. 
A Levite, son of Obed-edom, one of the 
porters for the service of the tabernacle 
appoint ed by David, 1 Chr. xxvi. 5. 

AMMIHUD (am-mi'hud), “ kindred of 
Judah,” i.e., one of the tribe, or AMMI- 
HUR (am-mi'hur),“ kindred of nobles,” the 
latter form in 2 Sam. xiii. 37, margin. 1. The 
father of the chief of Ephraim in the wild¬ 
erness, an ancestor of Joshua, Num. i. 10; ii. 
18; vii. 48-53; x. 22; 1 Chr. vii. 26. 2. One 
of the tribe of Simeon, Num. xxxiv. 20. 3. A 
descendant of Naphtali, 28. 4. The father of 
Talmai, king of Gesliur, 2 Sam. xiii. 37. 5. 
One of the descendants of Judah, 1 Chr. ix. 4. 

See A min ad ab. 


AMMINADIB (am-min'a-dib), “com¬ 
panions of the prince.” This occurs in Sol. 
Song vi. 12. But in the margin it is “ my 
willing people,” and probably the word 
should not be taken as a proper name. 
Ginsburg renders “to the chariots of the 
companions of the prince.” 


AMMISH ADD AI (am-me-shad'di), 
dred of the Almighty,” i. e., his servant. The father 
of Ahiezer, prince of Dan, Num. i. 12; ii. 25; vii. 
66, 71; x. 25. 

AMMIZABAD (nm-miz'a-bad), “kindred of 
the giver,” i.c., of Jehovah, an officer in David’s 
army, 1 Chr. xxvii. 6. 


molest the children of Ammon, for the sake of 
their progenitor Lot. But though thus preserved 
from the annoyance which the passage of such an 
immense host through their country might have 
occasioned, they showed them no hospitality or 
kindness; they were therefore prohibited from 
“ entering the congregation of the Lord ” (i. c., 
from being admitted into the civil community of 
the Israelites) “to the tenth generation for ever,” 
Dent, xxiii. 3. This is evidently intended to be a 
perpetual prohibition, and was so understood by 
Nehemiah, Neh. xiii. 1. The first mention of 
their active hostility against Israel occurs in Jud. 
iii. 13: “The king of Moab gathered unto him the 
children of Ammon and Amalek, and went and 
smote Israel.” About 140 years later we are in¬ 
formed that the children of Israel forsook Jehovah 


AMMONITES 

the same name, was a friend of David, and died 
some years after his accession to the throne. In 
consequence of the gross insult oflered to David’? 
ambassador by his son Ilanun, 2 Sam. x. 4, a war 
ensued in which the Ammonites were defeated, 
and their allies the Syrians were so daunted “that 
they feared to help the children of Ammon any 
more,” 2 Sam. x. 19. In the following year David 
took their metropolis, Rabbah, and great abun¬ 
dance of spoil, which is probably mentioned by 
anticipation in 2 Sam. viii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 14; xii. 
26-31. In the reign of Jchosliaphat, B. C. 896, the 
Ammonites joined with the Moabites and other 
tribes belonging to Mount Seir to invade Judah, 
but by the divine intervention were led to destroy 
one another. Jchosliaphat and his people were 
three days in gathering the spoil, 2 Cliron. xx. 25. 
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Interior of tiie Tortico of tiie Temple at Denderah, Egypt. 


and served the gods of various nations, including 
those of the children of Ammon; “and the anger 
of Jehovah was hot against them, and lie sold 
them into the hands of the Philistines and of the 
children of Ammon,” Jud. x. 7. The Ammonites 
crossed over the Jordan, and fought with Judah, 
Benjamin and Ephraim, so that “ Israel was sore 
distressed.” In answer to Jephthah’s messengers, 
Jud. xi. 12, the king of Ammon charged the Is¬ 
raelites with having taken away that part of his 
territories which lay between the rivers Arnon 
and Jabbok, which, in Josh. xiii. 25, is called 


The Ammonites “gave gifts” to Uzziah, 2 Cliron. 
xxvi. 8, and paid a tribute to his son Jotham for 
three successive years, consisting of 100 talents of 
silver, 10,000 measures of wheat and as many of 
barley, 2 Cliron. xxvii. 5. When the two and a 
half tribes were carried away captive, the Am¬ 
monites took possession of the towns belonging to 
the tribe of Gad, Jer. xlix. 1. “Bands of the chil¬ 
dren of Ammon” and of other nations came up 
with Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, B. C. 607, 
and joined in exulting over its fall, Ezek. xxv. 
3, 6. Yet they allowed some of the fugitive Jews 


“half the land of the children of Ammon,” but to take refuge among them, and even to intermarry, 


was in the possession of the Amorites when the 
Israelites invaded it; and this fact was urged by 
Jophthah in order to prove that the charge was 
ill-founded. Jephthali “smote them from Aroer 
to Minnith, even twenty cities, with a very great 
slaughter,” Jud. xi. 33; v. 7. The Ammonites 
were again signally defeated by Saul, B. C. 1095, 
1 Sam. xi. 11, and, according to Josephus, their 
king Naliash was slain. His successor, who bore 


Jer. xl. 11; Neh. xiii. 23. On the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, the Ammonites manifested 
their ancient hostility by deriding and opposing 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, Neh. iv. 3, 7, 8. Both 
Ezra and Nehemiah expressed vehement indigna¬ 
tion against those Jews who had intermarried with 
the heathen, and thus transgressed the divine com¬ 
mand, Dent. vii. 3; Ezra x.; Neh. xiii. 25. Judas 
Maccabauis. B. C. 164, fought many battles with 
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the Ammonites, and took Jazer with the towns 
belonging to it, 1 Mace. v. 0-18. Justin Martyr 
affirms that in his time the Ammonites were nu¬ 
merous, and Origen speaks of their country under 
the general denomination of Arabia. Josephus 
says that the Moabites and Ammonites were in¬ 
habitants of Ccele-Syria. 

Their national idol was Moloch or Milcom [see 
Molocii], whose worship was introduced among 



The Egyptian Amon. 

This god was variously represented by the Egyptians. This 
engraving and the second ono on this page exhibit the two 
nio^t usual representations. See the article on Amon. The 
originals from which these are engraved uro in tho British 

Museum. 

the Israelites by the Ammonitish wives of Solo¬ 
mon, 1 Ki. xi. 5, 7, and the high places built by 
that sovereign for this “ abomination ” were not de¬ 
stroyed till the reign of Josiah, B. C. 622, 2 Ki. 

xxiii. 13. 

Besides Nahash and Hanun, an Ammonitish 
king, Baalis, is mentioned by Jeremiah, xl. 14. 

In the writings of the prophets, terrible denunci¬ 
ations are uttered against the Ammonites on ac¬ 
count of their rancorous hostility to the people of 
Israel, and the destruction of their metropolis, 
Rabbah, is distinctly foretold, Zeph. ii. 8; Jer. 
xlix. 1-G; Ezek. xxv. 1-5,10; Amos i. 13-15. See 
Babbaii. We find notice of their unabated hos¬ 
tility in the later history of the Jews, Judith v., 
vi., vii.; 1 Mncc. v. 

AMMONIUS (am-mo'ne-us). This Christian 
philosopher, who lived at Alexandria in the third 
century, is sometimes confounded with Ammonius 
Saccas. Among his writings, the best known is a 
“ Harmony of the Gospels,” which has often been 
erroneously attributed to Tatian. It is said that 
under his influence Eusebius prepared his well- 
known “Canons.” There is a manuscript copy of 
a work on the Gospel of John in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice, which is believed to be from 
the pen of this ancient author. 

AMNON (am'non), “ faithful,” the eldest son 
of David by Ahinoam of Jezreel. He was born 
at Hebron about B. C. 1056. He is only known 
for his atrocious conduct toward his half-sister 
Tamar, which her full-brother Absalom revenged 


two years later by causing him to be assassinated 
while a guest at his table, in B. C. 1032, 2 Sam. xiii. 
See Absalom. Another Amnon, son of Shimon, 
is mentioned 1 Chr. iv. 20. 

AMOK (ah'mok), the father of Eber. He was 
among the priests who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel, Nell. xii. 7, 20. 

AMOMUM (a-mo'mum). This word occurs 
only in Bev. xviii. 13, where it is omitted in the 
received text, and consequently does not appear in 
the accepted version. The ancients seem to have 
applied the term to every odor which was pure 
and sweet, but the term was also specifically ap¬ 
plied to an unguent which was pressed from the 
berry of a shrub of the same name. This ointment 
was used for the hair. 

AMON (am'on), Jer. xlvi. 25, is the name of 
an Egyptian god, in whom the classical writers 
unanimously recognize their Greek and Boman 
Zeus and Jupiter. The primitive seat of his wor¬ 
ship appears to have been at Meroe, from which it 
descended to Thebes, and thence, according to He¬ 
rodotus, was transmitted to the oases of Siwali and 
to Dodona, in all which places there were cele¬ 
brated oracles of this god. Ilis chief temple and 
oracle in Egypt, however, wero at Thebes, a city 
peculiarly consecrated to him, and which is proba¬ 
bly meant by the No and No Amon of the proph¬ 
ets. He is generally represented on Egyptian 
monuments by the seated figure of a man with a 
ram's head, or by that of an entire ram, and of a 
blue color. In honor of him the inhabitants of 
the Thebaid abstained from the flesh of sheep, but 
they annually sacrificed a ram to him and dressed 
his image in the hide. A religious reason for that 
ceremony is assigned by Herodotus, but Diodorus 
ascribes his wearing horns to a more trivial cause. 
There appears to be no account of the manner in 
which his oracular responses were given, but as a 
sculpture at Ivarnac, which Creuzer has copied, 
represents his portable tabernacle mounted on a 
boat and borne on the shoulders of forty priests, it 
may be conjectured from the resemblance between 
several features of that representation and the de¬ 
scription of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Di¬ 
odorus, that his responses 
wore communicated by some 
indication during the solemn 
transportation of his taber¬ 
nacle. 

As for the power which 
was worshiped under the 
form of Amon, Macrobius 
asserts that the Libyans 
adored the setting sun under 
that of their Ammon, but he 
points to the connection be¬ 
tween the ram’s horns of the 
god and Aries in the Zodiac. 

Jablonski, however, has en¬ 
deavored to show that Amon 
represented the sun at the 
vernal equinox. This again has been questioned by 
Jomard, who maintains that the ancient vernal equi¬ 
nox was in Taurus, and considers Amon to denote 
the overflow of the Nile at the autumnal equinox. 
The precise ground of this objection is not apparent, 
for the Egyptian year was movable, and in every 
119 years the vernal equinox must have fallen in 
a different sign of the zodiac. But Creuzer still 
adheres to Jablonski’s opinion, and the fact that 
Amon bears some relation to the sun seems placed 


beyond doubt by enchorial inscriptions, in which 
Amon Ea is found, Ea meaning sun. Schmidt also, 
in his essay on the origin of the Egyptian zodiac, 
endeavors by other arguments to prove the con¬ 
nection between Amon and Aries. In doing this, 
he points out the coincidence of the festival of 
Amon and of the sacrifice of the ram, with the pe¬ 
riod and with the kind of offering of the Jewish 
Passover, as if the appointment of the Paschal 
lamb was in part intended to separate the Jews 
more entirely from the Egyptians. For this he 
not only cites the passage of Tacitus, “ the lamb 
being slain as if in contempt of Amon,” but ad¬ 
duces an extract to the same effect from Babbi 
Abrah. Seba; Biihr, however (in his “Symbolik 
des Mosaischen Cultus,” ii. 641), when objecting 
to Baur’s attempt to draw a similar parallel be¬ 
tween the festival of Amon and the Passover, justly 
remarks that the Hebrew text, besides allowing 
the Paschal offering to be a kid, always distin¬ 
guishes between a male lamb and a ram, and that 
the latter is not the sacrifice of the Passover. 

The etymology of the name is obscure. Eusta¬ 
thius says that, according to some, the word means 
shephcnl. Jablonski proposed an etymology by 
which it would signify producing light; and Cham- 
pollion in his latest interpretation assigned it the 
sense of hidden. There is little doubt that the 
pointed Hebrew text correctly represents the 
Egyptian name of the god; and besides what 
may be gathered from the forms of the name in 
the classical writers, Boscgarten argues that the 
enchorial Amn was pronounced Amon, because 
names in which it forms a part are so written in 
Greek. 

There is no reason to doubt that the name of 
this god really occurs in the passage, “ Behold, I 
will .visit Amon of No,” in Jer. xlvi. 25. The 
context and all internal grounds are in favor of 
this view. The Sept, has rendered it by Ammon, 
as it has also called No, in Ezek. xxx. 14, Dios- 
polis. The Peshito likewise takes it as a proper 
name. The Targum of Jonathan and the Vul¬ 
gate, however, have rendered the passage “the 
multitude of Alexandria,” taking “Ammon” to 
mean “multitude,” perhaps because, in Ezek. xxx. 
15, we read “Hamon,” which does bear that sense. 
Nevertheless, modern scholars are more disposed 


to emend the latter reading by the former, and to 
find Amon the Egyptian god in both places. 

AMON (ah'mon), “artificer.” 1. The son of 
Manasseh, and fourteenth king of Judah, who began 
to reign B. C. 644, and reigned two years. lie ap¬ 
pears to have derived little benefit from the in¬ 
structive example which the sin, punishment and 
repentance of his father offered, for he restored 
idolatry, and again set up the images which Man- 
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asseh had cast down. He was assassinated in a 
court conspiracy, but the people put the regicides 
to death and raised to the throne his son Josiah, 
then but eight years old, 2 Ki. xxi. 19-26; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 21-25; Matt. i. 10. 

2. The governor of Jerusalem in the time of 
Ahab, 1 Ki. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25. 3. [See Ami.] 

AMORITES (am'o-rites), the descendants of 
one of the sons of Canaan; the most powerful and 
distinguished of the Canaanitish nations. We find 
them first noticed in Gen. xiv. 7—“the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezontamar,” the cutting of the 
palm tree , afterward called Engedi, fountain of the 
kid, a city in the wilderness of Judaea not far from 
the Dead Sea. In the promise to Abraham, Gen. 
xv. 21, the Amorites arc specified as one of the 
nations whose country would be given to his pos¬ 
terity. But at that time three confederates of the 
patriarch belonged to this tribe—Mamre, Aner 
and Eschol, Gen. xiv. 13, 24. When the Israelites 
were about to enter the promised land, the Amor¬ 
ites occupied a tract on both sides of the Jordan. 
That part of their territories which lay to the east 
of the Jordan was allotted to the tribes of Beuben, 
Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh. They were 
under two kings—Silion, king of Heshbon (fre¬ 
quently called king of the Amorites), and Og, king 
of Bashan, who “dwelt at Ashtaroth [and] in [at] 
Edrci,” Dent. i. 4, compared with Josh. xii. 4; 
xiii. 12. Before hostilities commenced messengers 
were sent to Silion requesting permission to pass 
through his land, but Sihon refused, and came to 
Jaliaz and fought with Israel, and Israel smote 
him with the edge of the sword, and possessed his 
land from Arnon (Modjeb) unto Jabbok (Zerka), 
Num. xxi. 24. Og also gave battle to the Israel¬ 
ites at Edrei, and was totally defeated. After the 
capture of Ai five kings of the Amorites, whose 
dominions lay within the allotment of the tribe of 
Judah, leagued together to wreak vengeance on 
the Gibeonites for having made a separate peace 
with the invaders. Joshua, on being apprised of 
their design, marched to Gibeon and defeated them 
with great slaughter, Josh. x. 10. Another con¬ 
federacy was shortly after formed on a still larger 
scale; the associated forces are described as “ much 
people, even as the sand upon the sea shore in mul¬ 
titude, with horses and chariots very many,” Josh, 
xi. 4. Josephus says that they consisted of 300,000 
armed foot-soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 20,000 char¬ 
iots. Joshua came suddenly upon them by the 
waters of Merom (the lake Samachonitis of Jose¬ 
phus, and the modern Bahrat-al-IIuleh), and Israel 
smote them until they left none remaining, Josh. xi. 

8, 9. Still, after their severe defeats the Amorites, by 
means of their war-chariots and cavalry, confined 
the Danites to the hills, and would not suffer them 
to settle in the plains; they even succeeded in re¬ 
taining possession of some of the mountainous 
parts. It is mentioned as an extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance that in the days of Samuel there was 
peace between Israel and the Amorites, 1 Sam. vii. 
14. In Solomon’s reign a tribute of bond-service 
was levied on the remnant of the Amorites and 
other Canaanitish nations, 1 Ki. ix. 21; 2 Chr. 
viii. 8. 

A discrepancy has been supposed to exist be¬ 
tween Deut. i. 44 and Num. xiv. 45, since in the 
former the Amorites arc said to have attacked the 
Israelites, and in the latter the Amalckitcs; the 
obvious explanation is that in the first passage the 
Amalekites are not mentioned, and the Amorites 
stand for the Canaanitcs in the second passage. 
From the language of Amos ii. 9 it has been in¬ 


ferred that the Amorites in general were of extra¬ 
ordinary stature, but perhaps the allusion is to an 
individual, Og, king of Bashan, who is described 
by Moses as being the last “ of the remnant of the 
giants,” Deut. iii. 11. The Gibeonites in Josh. ix. 
7 are called Ilivitcs, yet in 2 Sam. xxi. 2 are said 
to be “ of the remnant of the Amorites, ” probably 
because they were descended from a common stock, 
and were subject to an Amoritish prince. 

AMORT, EUSEBIUS (a-mort', eu-se'bc-us), 
a German Romish theologian, born in Bavaria in 
1692. He became a professor of philosophy, the¬ 
ology and ecclesiastical law among the Augustines 
at Pollingcn. He is chiefly famed for his work in 
which he maintains that Thomas a Kempis was 
really the author of the “ Imitation of Christ.” lie 
died in 1775. 

AMORTIZATION. See Mortmain. 


AMORY (a / mo-re), THOMAS, D.D., a learned 
dissenting minister, born at Taunton in 1701. lie 
became famous as a professor at Taunton, whence 
he was removed to London, but the depth and 
closeness of his sermons prevented him from be¬ 
coming a popular preacher. He was greatly es¬ 
teemed by brethren of different denominations, 
and much reliance was placed on his judgment, 
and his influence was valued when any attempt 
was made to free the dissenters from the trammels 
in which the laws of the past age had bound them, 
lie died in 1774. 

AMOS (a'mos), “carried” or “a burden.” 
One of the twelve minor prophets, and a contem¬ 
porary of Isaiah and Ilosea. Gesenius conjectures 
that the name may be of Egyptian origin, and the 
same as Amasis or Amosis, which means “ son of 
the moon.” He was a native of Tekoali, about six 
miles south of Bethlehem, inhabited chiefly by 
shepherds, to which class he belonged, being also 
a dresser of sycamore trees. Though some critics 


have supposed that he was a native of the kingdom 
of Israel, and took refuge in Tekoali when perse¬ 
cuted by Amaziah, yet a comparison of the pas¬ 
sages Amos i. 1; vii. 14, with Amaziah’s language, 
vii. 12, leads us to believe that he was born and 
brought up in that place. The period during 
which he filled the prophetic office was of short 
duration, unless we suppose that he uttered other 
predictions which are not recorded. It is stated 
expressly that lie prophesied in the days of Uzziah, 
king of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, king of Israel, two years before the 
earthquake, Amos i. 1. As Jeroboam died in tho 
fifteenth year of Uzziah’s reign, this earthquake, 
to which there is an allusion in Zechariah xiv. 5, 
could not have happened later than the seven¬ 
teenth year of Uzziah. Josephus, indeed, and some 
other Jewish writers represent the earthquake as 
a mark of the divine displeasure against Uzziah 
(in addition to his leprosy) for usurping the priest’s 


office. This, however, would not agree with the 
sacred narrative, which informs us that Jotham, 
his son, acted as regent during the remainder of 
his reign; was twenty-five years old when lie be¬ 
came his successor, and consequently was not born 
till the twenty-seventh year of his father’s reign. 
As Uzziah and Jeroboam were contemporaries for 
about fourteen years, from B. C. 798 to 784, the 
latter of these dates will mark the period when 
Amos prophesied. 

In several of the early Christian writers, Amos 
the prophet is confounded with Amoz, the father 
of Isaiah. This mistake arose from their igno¬ 
rance of Hebrew, and from the name being applied 
to both in the Septuagint. In our Authorized Ver¬ 
sion the names are, as above, correctly distin¬ 
guished, though, strange to say, some commen¬ 
tators have asserted that the two individuals are 
named alike. 

When Amos received his commission, the king¬ 
dom of Israel, which had been “cut short” by 
Ilazael, 2 Ki. x. 32, toward the close of Jehu’s 



Bas-Relief.from the Tower of Lions, Mycenje, Greece. 
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reign, was restored to its ancient limits and splen¬ 
dor by Jeroboam the Second, 2 Ki. xiv. 25. But 
the restoration of national prosperity was followed 
by the prevalence of luxury, licentiousness and 
oppression to an extent that again provoked the 
divine displeasure, and Amos was called from the 
sheepfolds to be the harbinger of the coming judg¬ 
ments. Not that his commission was limited en¬ 
tirely to Israel. The thunder-storm (as Riickert 
poetically expresses it) rolls over all the surround¬ 
ing kingdoms, touches Judah in its progress, and 




Greek Amphorve, or Wine Vessels. 

at length settles upon Israel. Chap. i.; ii. 1-5, 
form a solemn prelude to the main subject; nation 
after nation is summoned to judgment in each in¬ 
stance with the striking idiomatical expression, 
“For three transgressions—and for four—I will 
not turn away the punishment thereof.” Israel is 
then addressed in the same style, and in chap. iii. 
(after a brief rebuke of the twelve tribes collec¬ 
tively) its degenerate state is strikingly portrayed, 
and the denunciations of divine justice are inter¬ 
mingled, like repeated tliunder-claps, to the end of 
chap. vi. The seventh and eighth chapters contain 
various symbolical visions, with a brief historical 
episode, vii. 10-17. In the ninth chapter the ma¬ 
jesty of Jehovah and the terrors of his justice are 
set forth with a sublimity of diction which rivals 
and partly copies that of the royal Psalmist. To¬ 
ward the close, the scene brightens, and from the 
eleventh verse to the end, the promises of the divine 
mercy and returning favor to the chosen race are 
exhibited in imagery of great beauty taken from 
rural life. 

The evidence afforded by the writings of this 
prophet that the existing religious institutions both 
of Judah and Israel (with the exception of the 
corruptions introduced by Jeroboam) were framed 
according to the rules prescribed in the Pentateuch, 
and the arguments hence arising for the genuineness 
of the Mosaic records are exceedingly powerful. 
Indeed, an examination of the prophetical writings 
and of the historical books will show that the 
religion of the Jews was so incorporated with 
the national life, that the record of the one must 
have been to a great extent the record of the 
other. 

The canonicity of the book of Amos is amply 
supported both by Jewish and Christian authori¬ 
ties. Philo, Josephus and the Talmud include it 
among the minor prophets. Is is also in the cata¬ 
logues of Melito, Jerome and the GOth canon of 


the council of Laodicca. Justin Martyr in his 
“Dialogue with Trypho” quotes a considerable 
part of the fifth and sixth chapters, which he in¬ 
troduces by saying, “ Hear how he speaks concern¬ 
ing these by Amos, one of the twelve.” There are 
two quotations from it in the New Testament: the 
first, chapter v., verses 25, 2G, by the proto-martyr 
Stephen, Acts vii. 42; the second, the eleventh 
verse of chapter ix., by the apostle James, Acts 


between the Thracians, Athenians, Lacedaemonians 
and Macedonians, to whom it successively belonged. 
It has long been in ruins, and an insignificent vil¬ 
lage of about one hundred houses now occupies 
part of its site. 

AMPLIAS (am'ple-as), a Christian at Rome 
to whom St. Paul sends a salutation, Rom. xvi. 8. 


xv. 1G. 

AMOS, son of Nahum and father of Matta- 
thias, known only from being named in our Lord’s 
genealogy as given by Luke, iii. 25. 

AMOSIS (a-mo'sls), an Egyptian monarch, 
the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, who as¬ 
cended the throne in B. C. 1575. The period of 
his accession, and the change which then took 
place in the reigning family, strongly confirm the 
opinion of his being the “new king who knew r not 
Joseph,” Ex. i. 8. See Egypt. 

AMOZ (a'moz), “strong,” the father of the 
prophet Isaiah, 2 Ki. xix. 2, 20; xx. 1; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 22; xxxii. 20, 32; Is. i. 1 ; ii. 1; xiii. 1; 
xx. 2. 

AMPHIBALUM (am-fib'a-lum), the outer¬ 
most dress worn by the priests in the Romish com¬ 
munion when serving at the altar. Formerly it 
resembled a circular cape, with a hole cut in it for 
the head to enter, but latterly it has been changed 
in form under the arms so as merely to make a 
portion falling down before and behind. The 
Greek Church still adheres to the primitive form, 
but the Church of England does not use the am- 
pliibulum in either form. 

AMPHILOCHIUS (am-fe-lo'ke-us), a native 
of Cappadocia, educated for the Bar. He retired 
into private life, and in 374 he was called to the 
office of bishop at Iconium. He opposed Arian- 
ism with great zeal, and left different treatises on 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit and on controverted 
points in regard to the Deity of Christ. Jerome 
and Theodoret often allude to his works. He is 
recognized as a saint by both the Greek and Roman 
churches. 

AMPHIPOLIS (am-fip'6-lis), a city of Greece, 
through which Paul and Silas passed on their way 
from Philippi to Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 1. It 
was situated on the left bank of the river Strymon, 


AMPHORA (am'fo-ra), a general term among 
the Greeks and Romans for a vessel to hold wine 
or water. The Roman amphora held about seven 




Roman Amphorae, or Wine Vessels. 

gallons and a pint of English wine measure, and 
the Grecian contained about a third more. In the 
Vulgate it is the equivalent of pitcher, as in Luke 
xxii. 10, “a pitcher of water,” where the Greek is 
“keramion” and the Latin equivalent is “am¬ 
phora.” 

AMPULLA (am-pul'la), the name of the 
cruets or vessels used at the celebration of mass 
for holding the wine and the water. The vase in 
which oil or chrism for anointing or at coronations 
is kept is also called by this name. In French the 
term is burette. 

AMRAM (am'ram), son of Koliath, of the 
tribe of Levi. He married his father’s sister 
Jochebcd, by whom he had Aaron, Miriam and 
Moses. He died in Egypt at the age of one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven years, Ex. vi. 18-20. 2. A 
man of the tribe of Judah who had taken a 
strange wife during the captivity, Ezra x. 34. 
3. See JIemdan. 
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just below its egress from the lake Kerkine (now 
Takino), and about three miles above its influx 
into the sea. This situation upon the banks of a 
navigable river, a short distance from the sea, with 
the vicinity of the woods of Kerkine, and the gold¬ 
mines of Mount Pangaeus, rendered Amphipolis a 
place of much importance and an object of contest 


AMRAMITES (am'ram-ites), the family of 
Amram the Levite, Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23. 

AMRAPHEL (am-rah'fel), king of Shinar, 
one of the four kings who invaded Palestine in the 
time of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 1, 2. See Abraham 
and Chedorlaomer. 

AMSDORF, NICOLAS (ams'dorf, nik'o-las), 
a celebrated supporter of Luther, born near Wurt- 
zen in 1483. He accompanied Luther to the dis¬ 
putations at Leipsic and Worms in 1519 and 
1521. He violently opposed Melanchthon in the 
“ Adiaphoristic” controversy, and he wrote a work 
purporting that good works were pernicious to 
salvation. He was restless in his activity, bold in 
denouncing what he believed to be wrong, fearless 
among friends or foes; formed for controversy, his 
life was one ceaseless round of struggle and change. 
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AMULET (am'eu-let). From the earliest ages 
the Orientals have believed in the influence of the 
stars, in spells, witchcraft and the malign power 
of the evil eye; and to protect themselves against 
the maladies and other evils which such influences 
were supposed to occasion, almost all the ancient 
nations wore amulets. These amulets consisted, 
and still consist, chiefly of tickets inscribed with 
sacred sentences and of certain stones or pieces of 
metal. Not only were persons thus protected, but 
even houses were, as they still are, guarded from 
supposed malign influences by certain holy inscrip¬ 
tions upon the doors. 


these hhegabs attached to one string. The square 
one in the middle is almost an inch thick and 
contains a folded paper; the others contain scrolls. 
Amulets of this shape or of a triangular form arc 
worn by women and children, and those of the latter 
shape are often attached to children’s headdresses. 

The superstitions connected with the wearing of 
amulets grew to a great height in the later periods 
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Ancient Amulet. 

The previous existence of these customs is im¬ 
plied in the attempt of Moses to turn them to be¬ 
coming uses by directing that certain passages ex¬ 
tracted from the law should be employed, Ex. xiii. 
9, 1G; Dent. vi. 8; xi. 18. The door-schedules 
being noticed elsewhere [sec Mezuzotii], we here 
limit our attention to personal amulets. By this re¬ 
ligious appropriation the then all-pervading tend¬ 
encies to idolatry were in this matter obviated, 
although in later times, when the tendency to idol¬ 
atry had passed away, such written scrolls degene¬ 
rated into instruments of superstition. The word 
in Isa. iii. 20, which in the Authorized Version is 
rendered ear-rings, is now allowed to denote amu¬ 
lets, although they served also the purpose of orna¬ 
ment. They were probably precious stones or 
small plates of gold or silver, with sentences of the 
law or magic formula? inscribed on them, and worn 
in the ears or suspended by a chain round the 
neck. It is certain that earrings were sometimes 
used in this way as instruments of superstition, 
and that at a very early period, as in Gen. xxxv. 
4, where Jacob takes away the earrings of his peo¬ 
ple along with their false gods. Earrings with 
strange figures and characters are still used as 
charms in the East. Augustine speaks strongly 
against earrings that were worn as amulets in his 
time. Schrceder, however, deduces from the Ara¬ 
bic that these amulets were in the form of serpents, 
and similar probably to those golden amulets of 
the same form which the women of the pagan 
Arabs wore suspended between their breasts, the 
use of which was interdicted by Mohammed. ' 

That these lechashim were charms inscribed on 
silver and gold was the opinion of Aben Ezra. 
The Arabic has boxes of amulets, manifestly con¬ 
cluding that they were similar to those ornamental 
little cases for written charms which are still used 
by Arab women. Amulets of this kind are called 
hherjab, and are specially adapted to protect and 
preserve those written charms on which the Mos¬ 
lems, as did the Jews, chiefly rely. The writing is 
covered with waxed cloth, and enclosed in a case 
of thin embossed gold or silver, which is attached 
to a silk string or a chain, and generally hung on 
the right side above the girdle, the string or chain 
being passed over the left shoulder. In the speci¬ 
men figured in the first engraving there are three of 


of the Jewish history. “There was hardly „. v 
people in the whole world,” says the eminent Dr. 
Lightfoot, “ that more used or were more fond of 
amulets, charms, mutterings, exorcisms and all 
kinds of enchantments. . . . The amulets were 
either little roots hung about the neck of sick 
persons or, what was more common, bits of paper 
and parchment, with words written on them, 
whereby it was supposed that diseases were either 
driven away or cured.” They wore such amulets 
all the week, but were forbidden to go abroad 
with them on the Sabbath unless they were 
“approved amulets”—that is, were prescribed 
by a person who knew that at least three per¬ 
sons had been cured by the same means. In 
these amulets mysterious names and characters 
were occasionally employed in lieu of extracts 
from the law. One of the most usual of these 
was the cabalistic hexagonal figure known as 
“the shield of David” and “the seal of Solomon.” 
The reputation of the Jews was so well established 
in this respect that even in Arabia, before the time 
of Mohammed, men applied to them when they 
needed charms of peculiar virtue. 

AMYOT (a-me-o'), JOSEPH, born at Toulon 
in 1718. He joined the Jesuits, and went as a 
missionary to China, where he lived for forty-three 
years. His life appears to have been devoted more 
to literary toil than to the active services of an 
evangelist. Several persecutions were directed 
against the Jesuits during his abode in China, but 
he continued his unobtrusive career, and died in 
Pekin in 1794, at the age of seventy-six. When 
Lord Macartney visited China, Amyot wrote to 
him encouraging him to go forward in the effort 
to open up the country by diplomatic means, but 
he was too feeble to undertake a journey in 1793, 
the year before his death. 


AMYRAUT, MOISE (am-e-ro', mo'e-zc), or, 
as he is known by his Latin name, AMYRAL- 
I)US, was a very learned and eminent French 
Protestant theologian of the seventeenth century. 
He was born in 1596, and educated at Saumur, 
where he subsequently became professor, together 
with Louis Cappel and Joshua de la Place. He 
attracted great attention by his deportment before 
the French king on the delivery of an address 
which gained the commendation of Richelieu. 
The fame of the three professors attracted a great 
concourse of students, but the views of Amyraut 
were questioned as subversive of the decisions 
agreed to on the doctrines of grace and predesti¬ 
nation at the Synod of Dort. He was charged 
with universalism and Arminianism, but unjustly. 
He held that there was a “gratia universalis,” by 
which he meant that God desired the happiness 
of all men provided they would receive his mercy 
in faith; that none can obtain salvation without 
faith; that God refuses power to none, but that he 
does not grant his assistance to all, as he is not 
bound to grant the Holy Spirit to any, and that 
in fact he only does give the Spirit to those who 
are chosen by an eternal decree. He accordingly 
held that this “universal grace” is of no actual or 
practical benefit to any. In the protracted con¬ 


troversies in which he had to engage in defence of 
his views he often referred to Calvin, who, he in- 
sisted, held the moderate views which he himself 
entertained, and he wished his opponents to under¬ 
stand that lie assumed the theory of universal ob¬ 
jective grace, in order to soften or remove certain 
asperities which in the decrees of the Synod of 
Dort were held to be harsh and repulsive. He 
aimed at freeing the Reformed faith from many 
reproaches which were cast on it by Romanists, 
and he believed that his system prevented men 
from charging God with being the author of sin. 
His opponents, however, saw that his distinctions 
were of little value theoretically, while he himself 
must have felt that he had gained nothing, as he 
abandoned all discussions on these topics. 

He had important merits which have been too 
much overlooked. He labored with great zeal for 
the union of the Evangelical Church ; and had his 
principles and views been adopted, the cause of 
“ union ” would long since have been better under¬ 
stood. 

AMZI (am'ze), “strong.” 1. A descendant of 
Merari, the son of Levi and progenitor of Ethan, 
whom David set over the service of song in the 
tabernacle, 1 Chr. vi. 4G. 2. A priest, an ancestor 
of Adaiah, one of those who dwelt in Jerusalem 
after the captivity, Nell. xi. 12. 

ANAB (ah'nab), one of the cities in the moun¬ 
tains of Judah from which Joshua expelled the 
Anakim, Josh. xi. 21; xv. 50. 

ANABAPTISTS. This name is derived 
from two Greek words which signify “to baptize 
again, and it has been applied to those who deny 
the validity of infant baptism, who reject the form 
of sprinkling in that ordinance and hold the ne- 
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cessity of total immersion. Modern Baptists rer 
ject the use of this term, as they believe that it 
connects them unjustly with those fanatics in Ger¬ 
many who, after the Reformation, adopted very 
wild and pernicious doctrines and led to great 
social and political confusion. 

1. In the third century, the Church was greatly 
distracted by controversies which raged with great 
intensity in Northern Africa and Asia, on the 
question of the validity of the ordinance when 
administered by any who were not recognized as 
in good standing in the orthodox Church. In the 
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West, it was held that when baptism was per¬ 
formed by any person in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, it was valid; so that, 
when persons who had been thus baptized by 
heretics afterward entered the Church, they were 
received as being fully baptized. In the East, the 
controversies on this subject were long protracted 
and exceedingly acrimonious. The invalidity of 
heretical baptism was eventually affirmed by two 
important synods which assembled at Iconium 
and Synnada, in Thrvgia. The decision of these 
assemblies was adopted by Tertullian, and, as the 
dispute was convulsing the African churches, a 
council was also held at Carthage, in which the 
decision of the Asiatic synods was confirmed. In 
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the middle of the century, Stephen, the bishop of 
Rome, who held the opposite view, excommuni¬ 
cated the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Gala¬ 
tia and Cilicia, and stigmatized them and their 
followers by the opprobrious title of Rebaptizers 
and Anabaptists. 

2. When the bondage in which the Romish 
Church had held the human mind was removed 
in Germany, at the period of the Reformation, it 
was not surprising to witness an abuse of liberty 
and a tendency to run into extremes of fanaticism. 
Early in the sixteenth century a party arose in 
Saxony (about the year 1520) that speedily pro¬ 
duced great confusion among the Reformers. 
Rejecting the practice of infant baptism, they 
adopted other principles which were utterly 


fanatical, and tended to the overthrow of all 
religion and civil order. The disorders caused 
by these enthusiasts rapidly spread along the Rhine, 
and infected Holland and the districts now known 
as Rhenish Prussia. This party proclaimed the 
necessity of a great reform, as impiety was pre¬ 
vailing everywhere; and the wisdom of these self- 
constituted reformers may be understood from the 
fact that they also proclaimed the necessity for 
founding a new family that, without distinction of 
sect, should possess the spirit of prophecy and the 
gift of interpreting divine revelation. Persons 
thus endowed needed no education ; and learning, 
the holding of any civil office, the possession of 
personal property, engaging in any process at law, 
or taking an oath 
were all held as 
criminal; while a 
broad communism 
in property was 
proclaimed. A 
tailor of Leyden, by 
name John Bock- 
hold, and John 
Matthias, a baker 
of Harlem, who 
were leaders among 
these reformers, 
came to Munster, in 
Westphalia, where, 
in the year 1553, 
they soon gained 
over a large portion 
of the people to 
their cause. Being 
excluded from the 
churches, they 
seized on the coun¬ 
cil-house, and in a 
short time their 
numbers were so 
augmented by the 
infatuated people 
of adjacent towns 
who flocked to their 
standard, that they 
compelled the au¬ 
thorities to make a 
treaty with them; 
and before the close 
of the year they had 
seized on the town 
and expelled their 
adversaries. Mat¬ 
thias, or, as he was 
also called, Matthi- 
esen, assumed the 
office of a prophet, 
and at his sugges¬ 
tion the people devoted their money to the cause, 
burned all their books but the Bible, and pre¬ 
pared for war. In a spirit of frenzy the churches 
were destroyed, twelve judges were appointed 
over the people; but this form of government 
rapidly gave way to another, as Bockhold as¬ 
sumed the dignity of “king of New Zion,” as 
their party had designated their cause. The 
wildest excesses now broke forth among this in¬ 
fatuated people, who fell into disgraceful scenes 
of lust, rapine and cruelty. The tyranny of their 
ruler was only equaled by his licentiousness 
among a wild herd of fanatics, now suffering from 
pestilence, and over whom the cloud of an ap¬ 
proaching judgment was rapidly thickening. After 
a siege the city fell in June, 1535, and the king¬ 


dom of the Anabaptists came to an end. Bock¬ 
hold, Knipperdolling, Ivrechting and others ot 
the leaders were subjected to fearful cruelties, 
being tortured with red-hot pincers, and after 
death their bodies were enclosed in iron cages and 
exhibited to the public as a terror to all rebels and 
evil-doers. 

These horrid sufferings were disregarded by the 
misguided votaries who had been induced to ac¬ 
cept the doctrines of the Anabaptists in several 
other places. 

Polygamy and a community of goods do not 
appear to have been taught by the six and twenty 
apostles who subsequently acted as the emis¬ 
saries of this wild faith, but on the subject of 
baptism, the humanity of Christ and the Lord’s 
Supper they were as wild as the older leaders. A 
furrier, named Melchior Hoffman, and David 
Joris, a glass-painter of Delft, were prominent 
leaders in the party. The former died in prison 
in Strasburg in the year 1540, and the latter 
traveled through different provinces, promulgat¬ 
ing his visions, and being received by his fol¬ 
lowers as a new Messiah. He ultimately settled 
in Basle, where he was known as “John of Bruges,” 
and in 1559, after his death in this city, many of 
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his heretical and wild tenets were first discovered 
from his writings. 

It must, however, be admitted that the party 
who then rejected the practice of infant baptism 
did not all fall into the excesses of the wild 
fanatics who aimed at the overthrow of constituted 
society. Allowance must also be made for the 
violence of the language which then obtained 
among controversialists, who often asserted with¬ 
out proof, and who often were ready to aid their 
cause by the sword as well as by the pen. A late 
writer has even gone so far as to affirm that “ it 
has been proved by irrefragable evidence from 
state papers, public confessions of faith and au¬ 
thentic books that the Spanheims, Heidegger, 
Hoffman and others have given a fabulous ac¬ 
count of the German Baptists, that the younger 
Spanheim had taxed them with holding thirteen 
heresies of which not a single society of them 
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believed a word; yet later writers quote these his¬ 
torians as devoutly as if all they affirmed were 
allowed to be true.” The truth, no doubt, is that 
the fanaticism of the early Anabaptists was utterly 
lawless and indefensible, while the later Anabap¬ 
tists had freed themselves from many of the wild 
and dangerous tenets of the early leaders, and 
therefore it would be incorrect and unfair to affirm 
of the latter that which was unquestionably true 
of the heretical and licentious heralds of such an 
unscriptural and dangerous system. 

ANACHORETS or ANCHORETS, a class 
of men who secluded themselves from society, and 
who were known by the name of hermits. Monks 
retired from public and active life, but lived in a 
community, enjoying the society of each other, 
while hermits sought the retirement of sequestered 
places, and often chose the wildest localities or 
even deserts as the places of their retreat. Many 
of this class subjected themselves to strange and 
severe experiences, living on coarse and scanty 
fare, lying in caves, on the earth or on stones, in¬ 
juring their bodies with heavy chains worn as 
girdles, and wearing out their lives by austerities 
that were only forms of slow suicide, while they 
were utterly useless to mankind. With the word 
of God in our hands to direct us, we wonder that, 
in any age of the Church or in any land, men 
could have believed that they were serving their 
Redeemer acceptably by spending their lives on 
the tops of lofty pillars, and by wearing out their 
existences in a manner that brought no alleviation 
to the suffering, no strength to the weak, no light 
to the dark, no cheer to mourners, no benefit or 
blessing to any portion of mankind. In Egypt, 
Lybia, and generally in the eastern Church, the 
tendency to this isolation was more prevalent than 
in the western Church. 

ANACLETUS I. He was an Athenian by 
birth, the son of Antiochus. According to Irenaeus 
and Eusebius, he succeeded Linus as bishop of 
Rome; according to Optatus, Augustine, Damasus 
and Epiphanius, he succeeded Clemens, and Jerome 
and others say he succeeded Cletus. Such is the 
uncertainty that hangs over the succession of the 
Roman bishops at the very beginning of the line. 

ANACLETUS II.,'called the ANTIPOPE, 
was the son of Leo. As cardinal he was several 
times in England and France. On the death of 
Jlonorius II. he and Innocent II. were both elected 
successors, and consecrated on the same day. Until 
the death of Anacletus in 1138, the lives of these 
two men presented a scene of intrigue and scan¬ 
dalous efforts to circumvent and overthrow each 
other. Roger, duke of Sicily, espoused his cause, 
and as a reward his possessions in Sicily were 
guaranteed to him ; Naples and Capua were added; 
his coronation was sanctioned as king over Sicily, 
Calabria, Apulia and other districts on condition 
that a large sum should be annually paid to the 
Church of Rome. His opponent was, however, 
generally recognized as the legal pope. 

ANAEL (an'a-el), the brother of Tobit, Tob. 
i. 21. 

ANAGNOSTES, “reader.” In the Greek 
Church readers held the first rank in the lower 
order of church officers. Some have held that 
“readers” were appointed as an order by the 
apostles, but there is no evidence for this. That 
there were readers in the Jewish synagogues is 


clear, Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15, 27; 2 Cor. iii., 
but there is no proof that any such order was car¬ 
ried into the Christian Church. In the third cen¬ 
tury there were readers, and Tertullian distin¬ 
guishes them from the bishops and other officers, 
but any person who was qualified to perform the 
office and even boys were accustomed to officiate 
at the request of the clergy. 

ANAH (a'na). There were several Ilorites 
of this name. 1. The second of the sons of Zibeon, 
the father of Esau’s wife, Gen. xviii. 24. He dis¬ 
covered “warm springs” in the desert. It is 
probable that Anah branched out from his father’s 
j house and became the head of a tribe. There is 
' some difficulty about his title, as he is called a 
Ilorite, a Hivite and a Ilittite, Gen. xxxvi. 20; 
xxvi. 34. It is probable that all the branches of 


ANAKIM (an'a-kim), or BENEI-ANAIC 
and BENEI-ANAKIM, a wandering nation of 
Southern Canaan, descended from Anak, whose 
name it bore, Josh. xi. 21. It was composed of 
three tribes, descended from and named after the 
three sons of Anak—Ahiman, Sesai and Talmai. 
When the Israelites invaded Canaan, the Anakim 
were in possession of Hebron, Debir, Anab and 
I other towns in the country of the south. Their 
formidable stature and appearance alarmed the 
Hebrew spies, but they were eventually overcome 
and expelled by Caleb, when the remnant of the 
race took refuge among the Philistines, Num. xiii. 
33; Deut. xi. 2; Josh. xi. 21; xiv. 12; Jud. i. 20. 
This favors the opinion of those who conclude that 
the Anakim were a tribe of Cushite wanderers from 
Babel, and of the same race as the Philistines, the 
Phoenicians, the Philitim, and the Egyptian shep¬ 
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the IIivites were called Horites, from their mode 
of living in caves at Mount Seir. 2. The head of 
an Idumean tribe, and one of the sons of Seir, 
Gen. xxxvi. 20, 29; 1 Chr. i. 38. It is likely also 
that he is the person alluded to in Gen xxxvi. 25. 

ANAHARATH (an-a-ha'rath), a town near 
or in the border of Issachar, Josh. xix. 19. Its 
site was unknown in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome. 

ANAIAH (an-i'ah), “answered by Jehovah,” 
a person who stood beside Ezra at the reading of 
the law, Nell. viii. 4. He appears also to have 
joined in the covenant, Neh. x. 22. 

ANAK (a'nak), “long-necked,” or “giant,” 
the son of Arba, the founder of Arba, which was 
afterward called Kirjath-Arba. Anak was the 
ancestor of the Anakim, a race of giants. 

ANAKAH. See Ferret. 


herd-kings, who invaded and ruled for some time 
in Egypt. 

ANALOGY (an-al'ogy) signifies likeness or 
resemblance, and an argument from analogy means 
that if certain conclusions be lawfully inferred in 
a system where a particular class of facts exist, 
then in another system, where similar facts are 
found, a similar conclusion may also be inferred. 
This mode of reasoning from what is acknowledged 
to what is disputed—as for instance, from things 
known to other things that resemble them, from 
that part of the divine establishment which is ex¬ 
posed to our view to that more important part 
which lies beyond it—is on all hands acknowledged 
to be just. Such a process of reasoning may on 
some points be inconclusive, inasmuch as it may 
not infallibly establish all truth that may be de¬ 
sired to be known; yet it is of importance to learn 
from it that the natural and moral world arc in¬ 
timately connected and parts of one stupendous 
whole, and that the chief objections which are 
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brought against religion may be urged with equal 
force against the constitution and course of nature, 
where they really exist and are seen to be matters 
of actual fact. The mpst valuable treatise on this 
subject is the wcll-knftwn work by Dr. Butler, 
bishop of Durham, on “ The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature,” a work which, for depth of 
thought, clearness of perception, keenness of logi¬ 
cal power and breadth of view, has never been 
equaled, and to which, if the premises be ad¬ 
mitted, it is impossible for skepticism to reply. 
The author assumes that the being of God is ad¬ 
mitted, that the world has been made by God as 
Creator, is under his hands as Ruler and Governor; 
and on this as a foundation his firmly compacted 
argument is built. 1. lie first deals with the sub¬ 
ject of natural religion, and shows the unreason¬ 
ableness and illogical character of the usual skep- 


the natural and the moral are connected, so as to 
form together but one scheme. This being so, it 
is probable that many dilliculties which we are 
not able to solve would disappear if our knowledge 
were enlarged. 

Dr. Butler then proceeds to deal with revealed 
religion, considering Christianity in the first place 
as a republication of natural religion, in which 
clear light is cast on points that were to some ex¬ 
tent doubtful, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments is made known as certain, and set 
forth by competent authority. In the second place, 
a new dispensation is revealed, which originates 
in the pure love and mercy of God, and conducted 
by the mediation of the Son of God and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit for the restoration and salvation 
of man from a state of sin and misery. The pre¬ 
sumptions against the fact of a revelation are ex¬ 
amined, and it is shown that miracles and a reve¬ 
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tical objections against the doctrine of man’s im¬ 
mortality. He defines the nature of moral govern¬ 
ment, and shows that there is a moral rule exer¬ 
cised in the world pointing out the bearing of this 
fact on a future life. He notices the fact that 
childhood is a state of discipline for youth, and 
youth for manhood; and so it may be that the 
present world is a state of discipline and prepara¬ 
tion for a future life, meeting the objection which 
the asserters of a blind fate or unbending necessity 
might urge by the fact that, whether necessity be 
true or false, we arc treated in this world—and we 
feel that we arc treated—as being free and account¬ 
able, and certain on the whole to meet the results 
of our voluntary actions. The argument is then 
shown to be cumulative in its character, because 
in the natural world there is evidently a scheme 
or system, and not a number of unconnected facts; 
and hence, reasoning from what we know, it is 
highly credible that the government of the moral 
world is a system carried on by general laws, in 
which ends are accomplished by means, and that 


lation established by miracle are not incredible. 
Not at the beyinning of the world, for then there was 
either no course of nature at all, or a power must 
have been exerted totally different from that which 
at present prevails; for time was when men and 
animals could not have been born as they now are, 
and they must have had an origin from a primitive 
pair, unless we affirm the absurdity of an endless 
uncaused succession. The miracle, then, must have 
been at the beginning of the world or at the time 
when man was created. Not after the settlement of 
a course of nature , on account of miracles being 
contrary to that course, or, in other words, con¬ 
trary to our experience, for, in order to know 
whether miracles wrought in evidence of a divine 
revelation are or are not contrary to experience, we 
ought to be acquainted with other cases similar or 
parallel to those in which miracles are alleged to 
have been wrought. 'Where, however, shall we 
find similar or parallel cases? In the common 
affairs of life common experience is sufficient to 
direct us. But will common experience suffice to 


guide our judgment concerning the fall and re¬ 
demption of mankind ? Our every-day experience 
will not enable us to explain the commencement 
or foretell the dissolution of the world ; and so it is 
in the matter of salvation. Man needed a reve¬ 
lation attested by the hand of God, and the revela¬ 
tion contained in the Old and New Testaments has 
been established by miracles, the occurrence of 
which is proved by evidence that on other points 
always carries the consent of all rational minds. 

Difficulties are then noticed, such as the time 
when and the number of people to whom the facts 
of revelation were made known, and the long pe¬ 
riod that elapsed of a preparatory character before 
the full light of the gospel was vouchsafed to the 
world. A more formidable objection is then dealt 
with, in which the central fact of Christianity is 
assailed by the skeptic in his aversion to salvation 
by an atonement, or the substitution of a sacrifice 
in the room of the guilty. 
On this point the reply of 
Butler is overwhelming. 
He points to the world in 
which we live, and shows 
that by the intervention 
of others, men are deliv¬ 
ered from the results of 
their misdeeds or from 
misery. By the suffering 
of others, such as patriots 
and martyrs, blessings are 
secured for generations of 
men. That mankind are 
at present in a state of 
degradation diflerent from 
that in which they were 
created, is a foundation 
doctrine of the Christian 
faith. That repentance 
does not bring back the 
wasted estate, or save the 
criminal from the grasp 
of a broken law, is seen in 
daily experience, but that 
benefits may accrue to tho 
outcast by the toil and en¬ 
durance of another, who 
is prompted by love and 
mercy, is equally appar¬ 
ent; and thus the analogy 
between the constitution 
of nature and the system 
of the gospel, which re¬ 
veals to us the blessings that flow from the atoning 
work of Christ, must be evident to any dispassionate 
reflecting mind. In this way Bishop Butler pro¬ 
ceeds, taking one objection after another; and then 
turning to the world of nature, which is admitted to 
be from the divine hand, he points out an analogous 
case in the natural world, and thus the unreason¬ 
ableness of the skeptic’s objection is displayed. The 
value of this great work on the subject of “The Evi¬ 
dences” may be seen from the fact that, in Great 
Britain and the United States, no less than twenty- 
six treatises have been written by men of the 
highest intellectual and moral character, with a 
view to illustrate the argument or to commend the 
work to all thoughtful minds. 

2. By the term “ Analogy of Faith,” is meant 
that agreement of all parts of Scripture which, 
instead of making one part contradict another, 
recognizes them as one consistent, harmonious 
whole. There is great danger in separating any 
one passage of Scripture from all the other pas¬ 
sages on the same subject, and building a dogma 
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on an isolated text. This is the fault of errorists 
and visionaries, who find a basis for their preju¬ 
dices on texts which they take out of their con¬ 
nection, and to which they assign a meaning which 
they hold is favorable to their peculiar views. For 
instance, a humanitarian will reject the deity of 
Christ, because he looks only to the passages in 
which his manhood is affirmed. A Legalist will 
rest on texts that declare the importance of good 
works, and the Antinomian will rejoice in such 
passages as set forth the safety of all who have 
faith in Christ, while the cure for Legalism and 
Antinomianism is to take all the teachings of the 
"Word on faith and works, and it will be seen that 
the faith which is saving is a faith that always 
evidences its existence by holiness of heart, purity 
of life, and obedience to the law of God. The 
analogy of faith is therefore the faith which ex¬ 
hibits the harmony of doctrine and duty as pro¬ 
claimed in the divine Word. 


brought in the procuratorship of Felix, Acts xxiii. 
The noble declaration of the apostle, “ 1 have lived 
in all good conscience before God until this day,” 
so displeased him that he commanded the attend¬ 
ant to smite him on the face. Indignant at so 
unprovoked an insult, the apostle replied, “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall”—a threat which 
the previous details serve to prove wants not evi¬ 
dence of having taken effect. Paul, however, im¬ 
mediately restrained his anger, and allowed that 
he owed respect to the office which Ananias bore. 
After this hearing Paul was sent to Caesarea, 
whither Ananias repaired, in order to lay a formal 
charge against him before Felix, who postponed 
the matter, detaining the apostle meanwhile, and 
placing him under the supervision of a Roman 
centurion, Acts xxiv. 

2. A Christian belonging to the infant church 
at Jerusalem, who, conspiring with his wife Sap- 
phira to deceive and defraud the brethren, was 


is translated “purloining.” It is, indeed, properly 
applied to the conduct of persons who appropriate 
to their own purposes money destined for public 
uses. 

It is the more important to place the crime of 
Ananias and his wife in its true light, because 
unjust reflections have been cast upon the apostle 
Peter for his conduct in the case. Whatever that 
conduct may have been, the misdeed was of no 
trivial kind, either in itself or in its possible con¬ 
sequences. If, then, Peter reproves it with warmth, 
he does no more than nature and duty alike re¬ 
quired in view of such falsehood and hypocrisy, 
nor does there appear in his language on the occa¬ 
sion any undue or uncalled-for severity. He sets 
forth the crime in its naked heinousness, and 
leaves judgment in the hands of Him to whom 
judgment belongs. 

With strange inconsistency on the part of those 
who deny miracles altogether, unbelievers have 


ANAMMELECH (an- 
ain'me-lek), 2 Ki. xvii. 31, 
is mentioned together with 
Adrammelech as a god of the 
people of Sepharvaim, who 
colonized Samaria. He was 
also worshiped by the sacri¬ 
fice of children by fire. No 
satisfactory etymology of the 
name has been discovered. 
The same obscurity prevails 
as to the form under which 
the god was worshiped. The 
Babylonian Talmud states 
that his image had the figure 
of a horse, but Kimclii says 
that of a pheasant or quail. 


ANANIAS (an-a-ni'as). 

1. Son of Nebedccus, was made 
high-priest in the time of the 
procurator Tiberius Alexan¬ 
der, about A. D. 47, by Herod, 
king of Chalcis, who for this 
purpose removed Joseph, son 
of Camydus, from the high- 
priesthood. He held the of¬ 
fice also under the procurator 
Cumanus, who succeeded Ti¬ 
berius Alexander. Being 
implicated in the quarrels 
of the Jews and Samaritans, 

Ananias was, at the instance of the latter (who, 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of Cumanus, 
appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, president of 
Syria), sent in bonds to Rome to answer for his 
conduct before Claudius Cresar. The emperor de¬ 
cided in favor of the accused party. Ananias 
appears to have returned with credit, and to have 
remained in his priesthood until Agrippa gave 
his office to Ismael, the son of Fabi, who suc¬ 
ceeded a short time before the departure of the 
procurator Felix, and occupied the station also 
under his successor Festus. Ananias, after retiring 
from his high-priesthood, obtained favor with the 
citizens and with Albinus, the Roman procurator, 
by a lavish use of the great wealth he had hoarded. 
His prosperity met with a dark and painful termi¬ 
nation. The assassins, who played so fearful a part 
in the Jewish war, set fire to his house in the com¬ 
mencement of it, and forced him to seek refuge by 
concealment; but being discovered in an aqueduct, 
he was captured and slain. 

It was this Ananias before whom Paul was 
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overtaken by sudden death, and immediately 
buried. The crime for which Ananias suffered 
lay in his offering to the apostles as the whole 
what was only a part of the price he had received 
for his lands. He thus lied to the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as he lied to those whom the Holy Ghost 
had inspired, thereby treating the claims of the 
apostles to supernatural knowledge as false. It 
was needful that so daring an impeachment of 
claims on which the whole Church rested should 
be instantly and eondignly punished. He wished 
to satisfy his selfish cravings, and at the same time 
to enjoy the reputation of being purely disinter¬ 
ested like the rest of the Church. He attempted 
to serve God and Mammon. The original is much 
more expressive of the nature of his misdeed than 
our common version, “kept back” (part of the 
price). The Vulgate renders it “ fraudavit”— i. e., 
defrauded; and both AViclif and the Rheims ver¬ 
sion employ a corresponding term, “defraudid,” 
“defrauded.” In the only other text of the New 
Testament where the word is found, Tit. ii. 10, it 


accused Peter of cruelly smiting Ananias and his 
wife with instant death. The sacred narrative, 
however, ascribes to Peter nothing more than a 
faithful exposure of their aggravated offence. 
Their death, the reader is left to infer, was by the 
hand of God, nor is any ground afforded in the 
narrative, Acts v. 1-11, for holding that Peter was 
in any way employed except as an immediate in¬ 
strument of the miracle. 

3. A Christian of Damascus, Acts ix. 10; xxii. 
12, held in high repute, to whom the Lord ap¬ 
peared in a vision, and bade him proceed to “the 
street which is called Straight, and inquire in the 
house of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus: for, 
behold, he prayeth.” Ananias had difficulty in 
giving credence to the message, remembering how 
much evil Paul had done to the saints at Jeru¬ 
salem, and knowing that he had come to Damas¬ 
cus with authority to lay waste the church of 
Christ there. Receiving, however, an assurance 
that the persecutor had been converted and called 
to the work of preaching the gospel to the Gen- 
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tiles, Ananias went to Paul, and, putting his 
hands on him, bade him receive his sight, when 
immediately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales, and recovering the sight which he 
had lost when the Lord appeared to him on his 
way to Damascus, Paul the new convert arose and 
was baptized and preached Jesus Christ. 

Tradition represents Ananias as the first that 
published the gospel in Damascus, over which 
place he was subsequently made bishop, but having 
roused by his zeal the hatred of the Jews, he was 
seized by them, scourged, and finally stoned to 
death in his own church. 

ANAPHA (an-a'pha), Eng. Vers, heron, Lev. 
xi. 19 and Deut. xiv. 18, an unclean bird; but the 
particular bird denoted by the Hebrew word has 


with the following description of the genus by Mr. 
Selby: The members of this genus are numerous 
and possess a wide geographical distribution—spe¬ 
cies being found in every quarter of the globe. 
They visit the East about April. Some of them, 
during the greater part of the year, are the inhabit¬ 
ants of open districts and wide wastes, frequenting 
both dry and moist situations, and only retire to¬ 
ward the coast during the severity of winter. Others 
are continually resident upon the banks and about 
the mouths of rivers (particularly where the shore 
consists of small gravel or shingle). They live on 
worms, insects, and their larva?. The flesh of 
many that live on the coasts is unpalatable. Their 
food consists chiefly of mice, worms, caterpillars, 
insects, toads and frogs, which, of course, places 
them among the class of birds ceremonially unclean. 


in order to ascertain its meaning it will be neces¬ 
sary to inquire into the signification of this word. 

We find that the “cherem” was a person or thing 
consecrated or devoted irrevocably to God, and 
that it differed from anything merely vowed or 
sanctified to the Lord in this respect, that the latter 
could be redeemed, Lev. xxvii. 1-27, whilst the 
former was irreclaimable, Lev. xxvii. 21, 28; 
hence, in reference to living creatures, the devoted 
thing, whether man or beast, must be put to death. 
Lev. xxvii. 29. The prominent idea, therefore, 
which the word conveyed was that of a person or 
thing devoted to destruction or accursed. Thus the 
cities of the Canaanitcs were anathematized, Num. 
xxi. 2, 3, and after their complete destruction the 
name of the place was called “ Hormah,” in the Sep- 
tuagint “Anathema.” Thus, again,the city of Jer¬ 
icho was made an anath¬ 
ema to the Lord, Josh. vi. 
17; that is, every living 
thing in it (except Rahab 
and her family) was de¬ 
voted to death; that 
which could be destroyed 
by fire was burnt, and all 
that could not be thus 
consumed (as gold and 
silver) was forever alien¬ 
ated from man and de¬ 
voted to the use of the 
sanctuary, Josh. vi. 24. 
The prominence thus 
given to the idea of a 
thing accursed , led natu¬ 
rally to the use of the 
word in cases where there 
was no reference what¬ 
ever to consecration to 
the service of God, as in 
Deut. vii. 26, where an 
idol is called cherem or 
anathema, and the Israel¬ 
ites are warned against 
idolatry lest they should 
be anathema like it. In 
these instances the term 
denotes the object of the 
curse, but it is sometimes 
used to designate the 
curse itself (e. g., Deut. 
xx. 17, Sept.; comp. Acts 
xxiii. 14), and it is in this 
latter sense that the Eng¬ 
lish word is generally 
employed. 

In this sense, also, the 
Jews of later times use the Hebrew term, though 
with a somewhat different meaning as to the curse 
intended. The cherem of the Rabbins signifies 
excommunication or exclusion from the Jewish 
Church. The more recent Rabbinical writers 
reckon three kinds or degrees of excommunication, 
all of which are occasionally designated by the gen¬ 
eric term. The first of these is merely a temporary 
separation or suspension from ecclesiastical privi¬ 
leges, involving, however, various civil inconveni¬ 
ences, particularly seclusion from society to the dis¬ 
tance of four cubits. The person thus excommu¬ 
nicated was not debarred entering the temple, but 
instead of going in on the right hand, as was cus¬ 
tomary, he was obliged to enter on the left, the usual 
way of departure. If he died while in this condi¬ 
tion, there was no mourning for him, but a stone 
was thrown on his coffin to indicate that he was 
separated from the people and had deserved 
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been much disputed. The kite, woodcock, curlew, 
peacock, parrot, crane, lapwing, and several others 
have been suggested. Since the word occurs but 
twice, and in both instances is isolated, no aid can 
be derived from a comparison of passages. Per¬ 
haps, under all the circumstances, the traditional 
meaning is most likely to be correct, which it will 
now be attempted to trace. 

The rendering of the Hebrew word in the Sep- 
tuagint, and the same word again in the Vulgate, 
indicates the fact that the species known as the 
charadrius is the one in question. Now it is cer¬ 
tain that the name charadrius has been applied by 
ornithologists to the same species of birds from 
ancient times down to the present age. Linnaeus, 
under Order IV. (consisting of waders or shore 
birds), places the genus charadrius, in which lie 
includes all the numerous species of plovers. The 
ancient accounts mav be advantageously compared 


On the whole, the preponderance of evidence 
derived from an unbroken chain of well-ascertained 
facts seems in favor of the conclusion that the 
Hebrew word anapha designates the numerous spe¬ 
cies of the plover. 

ANATHEMA, literally anything laid on or 
suspended, and hence anything laid up in a temple 
set apart as sacred. In this general sense the form 
employed is anathema, a word of not unfrequent oc¬ 
currence in Greek classic authors, and found once in 
the New Testament, Luke xxi. 5. The form anath¬ 
ema, as well as its meaning, appears to be peculiar 
to the Hellenistic dialect. The distinction has prob¬ 
ably arisen from the special use made of the word by 
the Greek Jews. In the Septuagint, anathema is 
the ordinary rendering of the Hebrew word D^n, 
chcrcm although in some instances it varies be¬ 
tween the two forms, as in Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, and 
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stoning. If the individual did not repent at the 
expiration of the term (which, however, according 
to Buxtorf, was extended in such cases to sixty or 
ninety days), the second kind of excommunication 
was resorted to. This was called simply and more 
properly cherem. It could only be pronounced 
by an assembly of at least ten persons, and was 
always accompanied with curses. A person thus 
excommunicated was cut off from all religious and 
social privileges; it was unlawful either to eat or 
drink with him (compare 1 Cor. v. 11). The 
curse could be dissolved, however, by three com¬ 
mon persons or by one person of dignity. If the 
excommunicated person still continued impenitent, 
a yet more severe sentence was, according to the 
later Rabbins, pronounced against him. It is de¬ 
scribed as a complete excision from the Church, 
and the giving up of the individual to the judg¬ 
ment of God and to final perdition. There is, 
however, reason to believe that these three grades 
are of recent origin. We cannot expect to find the 
three grades distinctly marked in the writings of 
the New Testament; we may not improbably con¬ 
sider the phrase a-oovvAyuyov noielv, John xvi. 2 
(comp. ix. 22; xii. 42), as referring to a lighter 
censure than is intended by one or more of the three 
terms used in Luke vi. 22, where perhaps different 
grades are intimated. The phrase -apatitMvai ru 
oaravg. (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20) has been by many 
commentators understood to refer to the most severe 
kind of excommunication. Even admitting the 
allusion, however, there is a very important differ¬ 
ence between the Jewish censure and the formula 
employed by the apostle. In the Jewish sense it 
would signify the delivering over of the trans¬ 
gressor to final perdition, while the apostle ex¬ 
pressly limits his sentence to the destruction of 
the flesh ( i . e., the depraved nature), and resorts to 
it in order “ that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” 

But whatever diversity of opinion there may be 
as to the degrees of excommunication, it is on all 
hands admitted that the term cherem, with which we 
are more particularly concerned as the equivalent 
of the Greek anathema, properly denotes, in its 
Rabbinical use, an excommunication accompanied 
with the most severe curses and denunciations of 
evil. We are therefore prepared to find that the 
anathema of the New Testament always implies ex¬ 
ecration, but it yet remains to be ascertained whether 
it is ever used to designate a judicial act of excom¬ 
munication. That there is frequently no such 
reference is very clear; in some instances the in¬ 
dividual denounces the anathema on himself un¬ 
less certain conditions are fulfilled. The noun 
and its corresponding verb are thus used in Acts 
xxiii. 12, 14, 21, and the verb occurs with a simi¬ 
lar meaning in Matt. xxvi. 74; Mark xiv. 71. 
The phrase “to call Jesus anathema,” 1 Cor. xii. 
3, refers not to a judicial sentence pronounced by 
the Jewish authorities, but to the act of any pri¬ 
vate individual who execrated him and pronounced 
him accursed. That this was a common practice 
among the Jews appears from the Rabbinical 
writings. The term as it is used in reference to 
any who should preach another gospel, “ Let him 
be anathema,” Gal. i. 8, 9, has the same meaning 
as, let him be accounted execrable and accursed. 
In none of these instances do we find any reason to 
think that the word was employed to designate spe¬ 
cifically and technically excommunication either 
from the Jewish or the Christian Church. There 
remain only two passages in which the word oc¬ 
curs in the New Testament, both presenting con¬ 
siderable difficulty to the interpreter. With regard 


to the first of these, Rom. ix. 3, Grotius and others 
understand the phrase avaOe/ia elvai arrb tov Xpiorov 
to signify excommunication from the Christian 
Church, while most of the Fathers, together with 
Tholuck, Ruckert, and a great number of modern 
interpreters, explain the term as referring to the 
Jewish practice of excommunication. On the 
other hand, Deyling, Olshausen, De Wette and 
many more adopt the more general meaning of 
accursed. The great difficulty is to ascertain the 
extent of the evil which Paul expresses his will¬ 
ingness to undergo. Chrysostom, Calvin and many 
others understand it to include final separation, 
not indeed from the love, but from the presence, 
of Christ; others limit it to a violent death ; and 
others again explain it as meaning the same kind 
of curse as that under which the Jews then were, 
from which they might be delivered by repentance 
and the reception of the gospel (Deyling, “Obser- 
vatt. Sacra;,” P. II. p. 495 and sqq.). It would 


is it ever thus explained by Jewish writers, who, 
on the contrary, give etymologies different from 
this, as Buxtorf has shown. It is moreover very 
uncertain whether this third kind of excommuni¬ 
cation was in use in the time of Paul; and the 
phrase which he employs is not found in any 
Rabbinical writer, as Lightfoot has very clearly 
established. The literal meaning of the words 
is clear, but it is not easy to understand why 
the Syriac phrase is here employed, or what 
is its meaning in connection with anathema. 
Lightfoot supposes that the apostle uses it to sig¬ 
nify that he pronounced this anathema against 
the Jews. However this may be, the supposition 
that the anathema, whatever be its precise object, 
is intended to designate excommunication from the 
Christian Church, as Grotius and Augustine under¬ 
stand it, appears to rest on very slight grounds; 
it seems preferable to regard it, with Lightfoot, 
Olshausen and most other commentators, as sim- 
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occupy too much space to refer to other interpre¬ 
tations of the passage, or to pursue the investiga¬ 
tion of it farther. There seems, however, little 
reason to suppose that a judicial act of the Chris¬ 
tian Church is intended; and we may remark that 
much of the difficulty which commentators have 
felt seems to have arisen from their not keeping in 
mind that the apostle does not speak of his wish 
as a possible thing, and their consequently pur¬ 
suing to all its results what should be regarded 
simply as an expression of the most intense desire. 

The phrase anathema maranatha (1 Cor. xvi. 22) 
has been considered by many to be equivalent to 
a phrase of the Rabbins, the most severe form of 
excommunication. This opinion is derived from 
the supposed etymological identity of the Syriac 
phrase meaning “the Lord eometh” with the 
Hebrew word which is considered by these com¬ 
mentators to be derived from the term, “ the Name 
(i. e., Jehovah) eometh.” This explanation, how¬ 
ever, can rank no higher than a plausible conjec¬ 
ture, since it is supported by no historical evidence. 
The Hebrew term is never found thus divided, nor 


ply an expression of detestation. Though, how¬ 
ever, we find little or no evidence of the use of the 
word anathema in the New Testament as the tech¬ 
nical term for excommunication, it is certain that 
it obtained this meaning in the early ages of the 
Church; for it is thus employed in the apostolic 
canons, in the canons of various councils, by Chrys¬ 
ostom, Theodoret and other Greek Fathers, where 
the use of the terra often is found. 

ANATHOTH (an'a-thoth), one of the towns 
belonging to the priests in the tribe of Benjamin, 
and as such a city of refuge, Josh. xxi. 18.; Jer. i. 1. 
It occurs also in 2 Sam. xxiii. 27 ; Ezra ii. 23; Neh. 
vii. 27 ; but is chiefly memorable as the birthplace 
and usual residence of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. 
i. 1; xi. 21-23; xxix. 27. Jerome, who refers to it 
more than once, places Anathoth three Roman 
miles north of Jerusalem, which correspond with 
the twenty stadia assigned by Josephus. Robinson 
appears to have discovered this place in the pres¬ 
ent village of Anata, at the distance of an hour 
and a quarter from Jerusalem. It is seated on a 
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broad ridge of hills, and commands an extensive 
view of the eastern slope of the mountainous tract 
of Benjamin, including also the valley of the 
Jordan and the northern part of the Dead Sea. It 
seems to have been once a walled town and a place 
of strength. Portions of the wall still remain, 
built of large hewn stones, and apparently ancient, 
as are also the foundations of some of the houses. 
It is now a small and very poor village. From 
the vicinity a favorite kind of building-stone is 
carried to Jerusalem. Troops of donkeys are met 
with employed in this service, a hewn stone being 
slung on each side; the larger stones are trans¬ 
ported by camels. 

ANCHOR. See Ship. 

ANDERSEN (an'dersen), LARS, chan- 
celor of Sweden and archdeacon of Strengnas, was 
one of the chief disseminators of Lutheranism in 


Sweden, and, in conjunction with Olaus Petri, 
translated the Bible into Swedish in 152G. He 
refused the archbishopric of Upsal. Accused of 
being privy to a conspiracy against the king, he was 
condemned to death, but the punishment was com¬ 
muted to a heavy fine. He died in 1552, aged 72. 

ANDERSON, CHRISTOPHER, a Baptist 
minister at Edinburgh, was born 19th February, 
1782, and died 18th February, 1852. He wrote 
“ Annals of the English Bible,” 2 vols. 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1845, the fullest and most exact account we 
possess of the Authorized Version and of those by 
which it was preceded. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, a clergyman of the 
Church of England at Brighton, was born in 1793, 
and died 22d March, 1853. He was the author of 
“A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle fc) 
the Romans ” and “ Discourses on the Lord’s 
Prayer.” These works are good specimens of 
homiletical exposition, but they possess no critical 
or exegetical importance. 


ANDREiE (an'dre-a), JACOB, a Lutheran 
divine who took a very prominent part in the re¬ 
ligious controversies of Germany. He was born in 
1528, the son of a blacksmith named Endris (of 
which his own is the Latinized form), and bound 
to a carpenter, but his abilities induced a friend to 
send him to Tubingen, where he was educated in 
theology, and ordained a deacon in 1546. From 
this period he distinguished himself in the relig¬ 
ious controversies of the day. He is best known 
as being president of the Board of Theologians, 
who, at the desire of the elector of Saxony and 
the emperor Maximilian, drew up the celebrated 
“Formula Concordia?,” or summary of faith for 
the Lutheran Church, a task of enormous labor, 
which occupied him for five years. lie composed 
over. 150 works, chiefly in Latin. He died in 
1590. 

ANDREW (an'dre-a), JOHANNES, or GIO¬ 


VANNI, was born in Mugello, 1272; died 1348. 
One of the greatest canonists of his age in Italy. 
He was professor at Bologna in 1302, and after¬ 
ward at Padua from 1307 to 1309, whence he re¬ 
turned to Bologna at the urgent solicitations of 
that city, where he filled the chair of canon law 
till his death. His reputation both as a teacher 
and author was of the highest, and as a statesman 
his abilities were constantly employed by the au¬ 
thorities in important affairs. Besides other works, 
Andrea?’s commentaries on the “Decretals” were 
greatly celebrated. 

ANDREAS (an'dre-as), bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, author of a work on the Revelation. 
Of this writer little is known. Only two ancient 
authors mention him by name, Arethas, one of his 
successors at Caesarea, and John patriarch of Anti¬ 
och; but of the former of these himself the date is 
uncertain, and the latter cannot be placed higher 
than the year 1090. As Andreas speaks of “the 
times of the Arians” as past and matter of history 
when he wrote, he cannot have written before the 


middle of the fifth century, and there are several 
reasons for believing that he did not write later 
than A. D. 500, of which the most conclusive is, 
that, though he eagerly seeks in the persons and 
events surrounding him fulfillments of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic predictions, he does not allude to a single 
person or event later than the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. As the succession of bishops in Cappadocia 
can be traced down to the year 460, it is between 
this and 500 that Andreas must be placed. His 
work on the Revelation is a catena from Gregory 
and Cyril, with additions from Papias, Iremeus, 
Methodius and Ilippolytus. His expositions are 
of an allegorical and mystical cast; but though his 
work is of no great worth exegetically, it is of 
some importance as bearing on the canonicity of 
the Apocalypse. 

ANDREAS (CARNIOLA), in Austria, arch¬ 
bishop of Crain, justly celebrated for most vigorous 
efforts at the reform of the Church in the last half 
of the fifteenth century. He was filled with shame 
when, on a visit at Rome, he witnessed the state 
of morals which prevailed in the city of the popes. 
As a reward for his zeal he was imprisoned, but 
the influence of the emperor secured his freedom 
again. Continuing his efforts, he was excommu¬ 
nicated ; and when the city of Basle, where he 
resided, refused to expel him, it was laid under a 
series of interdicts. Being summoned to retract 
and recant, he refused, was again imprisoned, and 
shortly afterward he was found hanged. His body 
was thrown into the Rhine. 

ANDREAS, surnamed CRETENSIS, was 
born at Damascus in the beginning of the seventh 
century. He was ordained at Constantinople, en¬ 
tered the Monastic order and became archbishop 
of Crete. He was a vigorous opponent of the Mo¬ 
nothelites, a branch of the Eutychian heresy which 
asserted that after the Incarnation there was but 
one will in our Lord. This heresy, and Honorius, 
the bishop of Rome who favored it, were con¬ 
demned in the sixth (Ecumenical Council at Con¬ 
stantinople, A. D. 680. 

ANDREW (an'droo), one of the twelve 
apostles. His name is of Greek origin, but was in 
use among the Jews, as appears from a passage 
quoted from the Jerusalem Talmud by Lightfoot. 
He was a native of the city of Bethsaida in Galilee, 
and brother of Simon Peter. He was at first a dis¬ 
ciple of John the Baptist, and was led to receive 
Jesus as the Messiah in consequence of John’s ex¬ 
pressly pointing him out as “ the Lamb of God,” 
John i. 36. His first care, after he had satisfied 
himself as to the validity of the claims of Jesus, 
was to bring to him his brother Simon. Neither of 
them, howeyer, became at that time a stated attend¬ 
ant on our Lord, for we find that they were still 
pursuing their occupation of fishermen on the Sea 
of Galilee when Jesus, after John’s imprisonment, 
called them to follow him, Mark i. 14, 18. Very 
little is related of Andrew by any of the Evangel¬ 
ists; the principal incidents in which his name 
occurs during the life of Christ are—the feeding 
of the five thousand, John vi. 8, his introducing 
to our Lord certain Greeks who desired to see 
him, John xii. 22, and his asking, along with his 
brother Simon and the two sons of Zebedee, for a 
further explanation of what our Lord had said in 
reference to the destruction of the temple, Mark 
xiii. 3. Of his subsequent history and labors we 
have no authentic record. Eusebius, Theodoret and 
Nicephorus respectively assign Scythia, Greece 



Ancient Convent of Mar Saba, near Jerusalem. 

Tills remarkable Convent consists of a large number of caves in the sides of lofty precipices, enlarged in some 
cases, and fashioned into houses or cells by the nid of the wnlls closing apertures and connecting jutting strata. It 
has been aptly called a “Beehive.” It is in the gorge of the Kddron, a short day from Jerusalem. 
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and Thrace, as the spheres of his labors, and lie 
is said to have suffered crucifixion at Patra?, in 
Achaia, on a cross of the form commonly known 
as St. Andrew’s cross. His relics, it is said, 
were afterward removed from Patnc to Constanti¬ 
nople. An apocryphal book, bearing the title of 
“ The Acts of Andrew,” is mentioned by Eusebius, 
Epiphanius and others. It is now completely lost, 
and seems never to have been received except by 
some heretical sects, as the Encratites, Origenians, 
etc. This book, as well as a “ Gospel of St. An¬ 
drew,” was certainly apocryphal. 

ANDREW, JAMES, LL.D., was born at 
Aberdeen in 1773, and was the first head-master of 
the East India College at Addiscombe. He died 


long the scene of his labors during the reign of 
Elizabeth, who appointed him one of her chap¬ 
lains and made him prebendary in 1597, and then 
dean of Westminster in 1601; but when offered 
the bishoprics of Ely and Salisbury, he refused 
them. Andrewes was a great favorite with James 
I. He was an important member of the commis¬ 
sion to translate the Bible, and, with nine others, 
was assigned the Pentateuch, and the historical 
books commencing with Joshua and ending with 
Kings. In 1605 he was consecrated bishop of 
Chichester and made royal almoner, in 1609 was 
translated to Ely and made a privy councilor, and 
in 1618 he was translated to Winchester, which he 
held till his death. In learning, Andrewes ranked 
next to Ussher of all the divines of his day. “ The 


he became a great proficient in Greek, Hebrew 
and German. lie died in 1840, aged 72 years. 

ANDREWS, JEDEDIAH, a native of Hing- 
ham, Mass., born in 1674. lie was educated at 
Harvard and settled in Philadelphia, where he 
was ordained [probably] in the autumn of 1701, 
for his “Record of Baptisms and Marriages” be¬ 
gins “ 1701, tenth month, 14th day.” He was the 
first Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia. He 
died in 1747. 

ANDREWS, LORIN, LL.D., born in Ohio 
in 1819, and educated at Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier. He engaged in teaching, and in 1854, when 
Kenyon College had greatly declined, he was 



The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 

Thfs church Is claimed to occupy the site of the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, in which the body of our Lord lay. It is so large that, within its walls, thoro are four chapels, severally occupied 

by the Greek, the Romish, the Armenian, and the Coptic Churches. 


at Edinburgh in 1833. lie wrote a “ Hebrew Dic¬ 
tionary and Grammar without Points” and a “ Key 
to Scripture Chronology.” 

ANDREWES (an'droos), LANCELOT, 
bishop of Winchester, a man as distinguished for 
his great learning as for the holiness of his life. 
From his youth he was remarkable for diligence in 
his studies and sobriety in his demeanor. He 
was born in London in 1555. He obtained a 
scholarship in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and 
was elected a fellow in 1576, and in 1589 he was 
made a master. Entering the ministry in 1580, he 
commenced that course of earnest and devoted 
ministrations which, to the end of his life, made 
him one of the great lights of the Church. He 
soon became one of the greatest preachers of the 
day, and he lectured so constantly that he im¬ 
paired his health. St. Giles’s and St. Paul’s were 


world,” says Fuller, “wanted learning to know 
how learned this man was.” Ilis linguistic ac¬ 
quirements were vast, including Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic and five modern languages. His 
religious views were much in accordance with those 
of Laud, who called him “the light of the Chris¬ 
tian world,” but he had more moderation. Of his 
personal piety no second opinion can be enter¬ 
tained. Through life he exercised the charity and 
hospitality of a Christian bishop, and at his death, 
in 1626, he left all his means to the promotion of 
works of piety and charity. Ilis works are deserv¬ 
edly valued by the Church, especially his “ Private 
Devotions.” 

ANDREWS (an'droos), ELISHA, a Baptist 
minister who held charges in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and in the region bordering on 
Lake Champlain. He excelled in languages, and 


chosen president, and his wisdom and energy soon 
raised the institution to a great degree of prosper¬ 
ity. He entered the army on the commencement 
of the civil war; and owing to great exposure, his 
health gave way, and finally he sunk under an attack 
of camp fever, and died at Gambier in 1861. 


ANDRONICUS (an-dro-ne'kus). 1. The re¬ 
gent-governor of Antioch in the absence of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who, at the instigation of Mene- 
laus, put to death the deposed high-priest Onias, 
for which deed he was himself ignominiously slain 
on the return of Antiochus, 2 Macc. iv., B. C. 169. 
See Onias. 2. The governor left by Antiochus in 
Garazim, 2 Macc. v. 23. 3. A kinsman and fellow- 
prisoner of Paul, who is also declared to have been 
a Christian before the Apostle, and to have dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the faith and labors of the 
Christian life, Rom. xvi. 7. In calling Andronicus 
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Ills fellow-prisoner, Paul must have referred to 
a previous part of his history, when they had suf¬ 
fered together for the cause of Christ; for, at the 
time he wrote to the Romans, he was not in bonds. 

ANEM uah'nem), a Levitical city in the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Chr. vi. 73. It is called En Gan- 
nim, Josh. xix. 21; xxi. 29. 

ANER (ah'ner). 1. A Canaanitish chief in the 
neighborhood of Hebron, who, together with Eshcol 
and Mamre, joined his forces with those of Abra¬ 
ham in pursuit of Chedorlaomer and his allies, 
when they had pillaged Sodom and carried Lot 
away captive, Gen. xiv. 24. These chiefs did not, 
however, imitate the disinterested conduct of the 
patriarch, but retained their portion of the spoil. 
See Abraham. 2. A city of Manasseh, given to 
the Levitcs of Kohath’s family, 1 Chr. vi. 70. 

ANETHON occurs in Matt, xxiii. 23, where it 
is rendered anise: “Woe unto you, for ye pay tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin.” By the Greek 
and Roman writers it was employed to designate a 
plant used both medicinally and as an article of diet. 
The Arabian translators of the Greek medical au¬ 
thors give as its synonym the word shabit, the name 
applied in Eastern countries to an umbelliferous 
plant, with flattened fruit, commonly called “seed,” 
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annual plant growing wild among the corn in 
Spain and Portugal, and on the coast of Italy, in 
Egypt and about Astracan. It resembles fennel , 
but is smaller, has more glaucous leaves and a 
less pleasant smell; the fruit or seeds, which are 
finely divided by capillary segments, are elliptical, 
broader, flatter, and surrounded with a membra¬ 
nous disk. They have a warm and aromatic taste, 
owing to the presence of a pale yellow volatile oil, 
which itself has a hot taste and a peculiar pene¬ 
trating odor. 

The error in translation here pointed out is not 
of very great consequence, as both the anise 
and the dill are umbelliferous plants which are 
found cultivated in the south of Europe. The 
seeds of both are employed as condiments 
and carminatives, and have been so from very 
early times, but the anclhon is more especially 
a genus of Eastern cultivation. 


ANGEL 

endued with bodies. When they affirmed that 
angels were incorporeal, they used the term in the 
sense in which it was understood by the ancients 
—that is, as free from the impurities of gross mat¬ 
ter. The distinction between “a natural body” 
and “ a spiritual body ” is indicated by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 44; and we may perhaps assume that 
angels are spiritual bodies rather than pure spirits 
in the modern acceptation of the word. 

It is disputed whether the term Elohim is ever 
applied to angels, but the inquiry belongs to 
another place. See Elohim. It will suffice here 




ANGELA (an'gc-la) OF BRESCIA, or 
MERICI, was born 1511, died 1540. Brought 
up by an uncle at Desenzano on the Lago di 
Garda, she became :r Franciscan nun, and 
made a pilgrimage to the IIolv Land. On 
her return she founded the order of Ursu- 
lines at Brescia in 1537, under the protection 
of St. Ursula, of which she was the first 
Superior. See Nuns, Ursuline. 





ANGEL, a word signifying, both in 
Hebrew and Greek, “ messenger,” and used 
to denote whatever God employs to exe¬ 
cute his purposes, or to manifest his pres¬ 
ence or his power. In some passages it 
occurs in the sense of an ordinary mes¬ 
senger, Job i. 14; 1 Sam. xi. 3; Luke vii. 

24; ix. 52; in others it is applied to pro¬ 
phets, Isa. xlii. 19; Hag. i. 13; Mai. iii.; 
to priests, Eccl. v. 6; Mai. ii. 7; to minis¬ 
ters of the New Testament, Rev. i. 20. It 
is also applied to impersonal agents, as to the 
pillar of cloud, Ex. xiv. 19; to the pestilence, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16,17 ; 2 Ki. xix. 35; to the winds, 
“who maketh the wind his angels,” Ps. civ. 4; 
so likewise plagues generally are called “evil 
angels,” Ps. lxxviii. 49, and Paul calls his 
thorn in the flesh an “ angel of Satan,” 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. 

But this name is more eminently and dis¬ 
tinctly applied to certain spiritual beings or 
heavenly intelligences employed by God as 
the ministers of his will, and usually distin¬ 
guished as anycls of God or any els of Jehovah. 
In this case the name has respect to their offi¬ 
cial capacity as “ messengers,” and not to their 
nature or condition. The term “spirit,” on 
the other hand, has reference to the nature of 
angels, and characterizes them as incorporeal 
and invisible essences. But neither the He¬ 
brew, the Greek nor even the Latin term cor¬ 
responds exactly to the English spirit, which is 
opposed to matter, and designates what is im¬ 
material ; whereas the other terms are not op¬ 
posed to matter, but to body, and signify not 
what is immaterial, but what is incorporeal. 
The modern idea of spirit was unknown to the 
ancients. They conceived spirits to be incor¬ 
poreal and invisible, but not immaterial, and sup¬ 
posed their essence to be a pure air or a subtile 
fire. The proper meaning of the Greek word 
pneuma is air in motion, wind, breath. The He¬ 
brew and the Latin terms are of the same import. 
"When, therefore, the ancient Jews called angels 
spirits , they did not mean to deny that they were 
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Ministering Angel. 

From a painting in the Chapel of Duomo, in Orvieto. 

to observe that both in Ps. viii. 5 and xcvii. 7 the 
word is rendered by anyels in the Septuagint and 
other ancient versions, and both texts are so cited 
in Ileb. i. 6; ii. 7; and that they are called Benei- 
Elohim, “sons of God.” In the Scriptures we have 
frequent notices of spiritual intelligences existing 
in another state of being, and constituting a celes¬ 
tial family or hierarchy over which Jehovah pre¬ 
sides. The Bible does not, however, treat of this 
matter professedly and as a doctrine of religion, 
but merely adverts to it incidentally as a fact, 
without furnishing any details to gratify curiosity. 
It speaks of no obligations from us to these spirits, 
and of no duties to be performed toward them. 
A belief in the existence of such beings is not, 
therefore, an essential article of religion, any more 
than a belief that there are other worlds besides 
our own ; but such a belief serves to enlarge our 
ideas of the works of God, and to illustrate the 
greatness of his power and wisdom. The practice 
of the Jews, of referring to the agency of angels 
every manifestation of the greatness and power of 
God, has led some to contend that angels have no 
real existence, but are mere personifications of 
unknown powers of nature, and we are reminded 
that, in like manner, among the Gentiles whatever 
was wonderful or strange or unaccountable was 
referred by them to the agency of some one of their 
gods. Among the numerous passages in which 
angels are mentioned there are, however, a few 
which cannot, without stronger violence, be recon¬ 
ciled with this hypothesis. It may be admitted 
that the passages in which angels are described as 
speaking and delivering messages might be inter¬ 
preted of forcible or apparently supernatural sug- 
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gestions to the mind; but they are sometimes 
represented as performing acts which arc wholly 
inconsistent with this notion, Gen. xvi. 7-12; Jud. 
xiii. 1-21; Matt, xxviii. 2-4; and if Matt. xxii. 
30 stood alone in its testimony it ought to settle 
the question. Christ there says that “ in the resur¬ 
rection they neither marry nor are given in mar¬ 
riage, but are as the anyels of God.” The force of 
this passage cannot be eluded by the hypothesis 
that Christ mingled with his instructions the er¬ 
roneous notions of those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed, seeing that he spoke to Sadducees, who 
did not believe in the existence of angels, Acts 
xxiii. 8. So, likewise, the passage in which the 
high dignity of Christ is established by arguingthat 
he is superior to the angels, Ileb. i. 4, would be with¬ 
out force or meaning if angels had no real existence. 

That the superior beings arc numerous is evi¬ 
dent from the following expressions: Dan. vii. 10, 
“ thousands of thousands,” and “ ten thousand 
times ten thousand;” Matt. xxvi. 53, “more than 
twelve legions of angels;” Luke ii. 13, “multitude 
of the heavenly host;” Ileb. xii. 22, 23, “myriads 
of angels.” It is probable from the nature of the 
case, that among so great a multitude there may be 
different grades and classes and even natures, 
ascending from man toward God, and forming a 
chain of being to fill up the vast.space between the 
Creator and man, the lowest of his intellectual 
creatures. This may be inferred from the analo¬ 
gies which pervade the chain of being on the earth 
whereon we live, which is as much the divine 
creation as the world of spirits. Accordingly, the 
Scripture describes angels as existing in a society 
composed of members of unequal dignity, power 
and excellence, and as having chiefs and rulers. 
It is admitted, that this idea is not clearly expressed 
in the books composed before the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity ; but it is developed in those written during 
the exile and afterward, especially in the writings 
of Daniel and Zechariah. In Zech. i. 11, an angel 
of the highest order, one who stands before God, ap¬ 
pears in contrast with angels of an inferior class, 
whom he employs as his messengers and agents 
(comp. iii. 7). In Dan. x. 13; xii. l,an appellation 
wh ich signifies “ one of the chief princes ” or “ a great 
prince” is given to Michael. The Grecian Jews 



Angel of Baptism. 
From ft sculpture by Thorwaldsen. 


rendered this appellation by the term Archangel, 
which occurs in the New Testament, Jude 9; 1 
Tlicss. iv. 16. The opinion, therefore, that there 
were various orders of angels was not peculiar to 
the Jews, but was held by Christians in the time 
of the apostles, and is mentioned by the apostles 
themselves. The distinct divisions of the angels, 
according to their rank in the heavenly hierarchy, 



which we find in the writings of the later Jews, 
were either almost or wholly unknown in the apos¬ 
tolical period. 

In the Scriptures angels appear with bodies and 
in the human form, and no intimation is anywhere 
given that these bodies are not real or that they 
are only assumed for the time and then laid aside. 
It was manifest indeed to the ancients that the 
matter of these bodies was not like that of their 
own, inasmuch as angels could make themselves 
visible and vanish again from their sight. But 
this experience would suggest no doubt of the 
reality of their bodies: it would only intimate that 
they were not composed of gross matter. After 
his resurrection, Jesus often appeared to his dis¬ 
ciples. and vanished again 
I before them, yet they never 
doubted that they saw the 
same body which had been 
crucified, although they 
must have perceived that 
it had undergone an im¬ 
portant change. The fact 
that angels always appear¬ 
ed in the human form does 
not, indeed, prove that 
they really have this form, 
but that the ancient Jews 
believed so. That which 
is not pure spirit must have 
some form or other, and 
angels may have the human 
form, but other forms are 
possible. The question as 
to the food of angels has 
been very much discussed. 

If they do eat, we can know 
nothingof their actual food; 
for the manna is manifestly 
called “angel’s food,” Ps. 
lxxviii. 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 
merely by way of expressing 
its excellence. The only 
real question, therefore, is 
whether they eat at all or 
not. We sometimes find 
angels, in their terrene 
manifestations, eating and 
drinking, Gen. xviii. 8; 
xix. 3; but in Jud. xiii. 

15, 16, the angel who ap¬ 
peared to Manoali declined 
in a very pointed manner 
to accept his hospitality. 

If the dictum were capa¬ 
ble of proof that “what¬ 
ever was created needs to be sustained and fed.” it 
would settle the question. But if angels do not 
need it, it their spiritual bodies arc inherently 
incapable of waste or death, it seems not likely that 
they gratuitously perform an act designed in all 
its known relations to promote growth, to repair 
waste, and to sustain existence. 

The passage already referred to in Matt. xxii. 
30 teaches by implication that there is no distinc¬ 
tion of sex among the angels. The Scripture never 
makes mention of female angels. The Gentiles 
had their male and female divinities, who were 
the parents of other gods. But in the Scriptures 
the angels are all males, and they appear to be so 
represented, not to mark any distinction of sex, 
but because the masculine is the more honorable 
gender. Angels are never described with marks 
of age, but sometimes with those of youth, Mark 
xvi. 5. The constant absence of the features of 


age indicates the continual vigor and freshness of 
immortality. The angels never die, Luke xx. 36. 
But no being besides God himself has essential 
immortality, 1 Tim. vi. 16; every other being, 
therefore, is mortal in itself, and can be immortal 
only by the will of God. Angels, consequently, 
are not eternal, but had a beginning. As the Bible 
was not given to inform mankind about the inhab¬ 
itants of other spheres, but to teach the way of 
salvation, so Moses gives no account of the creation 
of angels in his description of the origin of the 
world, although the circumstance would have 
been too important for omission had it then taken 
place; there is no doubt that they were called into 
being before—probably very long before—the acts 


Christ teaching Humility. 

of creation which it was the object of Moses to 
relate. 

The preceding considerations apply chiefly to 
the existence and nature of angels. Some of their 
attributes may be collected from other passages of 
Scripture. That they are of superhuman intelli¬ 
gence is implied in Mark xiii. 32: “But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, not even the angels 
in heaven.” That their power is great may be 
gathered from such expressions as “mighty an¬ 
gels,” 2 Thess. i. 7 ; “ angels, powerful in strength,” 
Ps. ciii. 20; “angels who are greater in power and 
might,” 2 Pet. ii. 11. The moral perfection of 
angels is shown by such phrases as “ holy angels,” 
Luke ix. 26; “the elect angels,” 1 Tim. v. 21. 
Their felicity is beyond question in itself, but is 
evinced by the passage, Luke xx. 36, in which the 
blessed in the future world are said to be “ like 
unto the angels and sons of God.” 
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The ministry of angels, or that they are employed 
hy God as the instruments of his will, is very 
clearly taught in the Scriptures. The very name, 
as already explained, shows that God employs their 
agency in the dispensation of his Providence. And 
it is further evident from certain actions which are 
ascribed wholly to them, Matt. xiii. 41, 49; xxiv. 

31 • Luke xvi. 22, and from the scriptural narra¬ 
tives of other events, in the accomplishment of 
which they acted a visible part, Luke i. 11, 20; ii. 

9, sq.; Acts v. 19, 20; x. 3, 19; xii. 7 ; xxvii. 23, 
that their agency is employed principally in the 
guidance of the des¬ 
tinies of man. In 
those eases also in 
which the agency 
is concealed from 
our view, we may 
admit the probabil¬ 
ity of its existence, 
because we are told 
that God sends them 
forth “to minister 
to those who shall 
be heirs of salva¬ 
tion,” Heb. i. 14; 
also Ps. xxxiv. 7; 
xci.ll; Matt.xviii. 

10. But the angels, 
when employed for 
our welfare, do not 
act independently, 
but as the instru¬ 
ments of God and 
by his command, 
Ps. ciii. 20; civ. 4; 
Ileb. i. 13, 14; not unto them, therefore, are our 
confidence and adoration due, but only unto Him 
whom the angels themselves reverently worship, 
Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 9. . . - 

Guardian Angels— It was a favorite opinion of 
the Christian Fathers that every individual is under 
the care of a particular angel, who is assigned to 
him as a guardian. They spoke also of two angels 
the one good, the other evil, whom they conceived 
to be attendant on each individual, the good angel 
prompting to all good and averting ill, and the 
evil angel prompting to all ill and averting goo . 
The Jews (excepting the Sadducees) entertained 
this belief, as do the Moslems. The heathen held 
it in a modified form, the Greeks having their 
tutelary damon and the Romans their gennis. 
There is, however, nothing to support this notion 
in the Bible. The passages, Ps. xxxiv. 7; Matt, 
xviii. 10, usually referred to in support of it, have 

assuredly no such meaning. The former, divested 

of its poetical shape, simply denotes that God em¬ 
ploys the ministry of angels to deliver Ins people 
from affliction and danger, and the celebrated pas¬ 
sage in Matthew cannot well mean anything more 
than that the infant children of believers, or, if 
preferable, the least among the disciples of Christ, 
whom the ministers of the Church might be dis¬ 
posed to neglect, from their apparent insignificance, 
are in Ruch estimation elsewhere that the angels o 
not think it below their dignity to minister to them. 



Egyptian Anklets. 


ANGEL OF JEHOVAH. See Jehovah. 

ANGELIC HYMN. 1. The “ Gloria in Ex- 
celsis” sung by the angels when they appeared to 
the shepherds' of Bethlehem. 2. The title of the 

hymn in the Mass. 

ANGELUS (an'ge-lus). 1. A form of devotion 
said three times a day at the sound of a bell rung 


from the steeple of a church at 6 o’clock a. m., 
noon, and 6 o’clock r. M. At Rome, the morning 
and evening hours are regulated by the rising and 
setting of the sun. The devotion consists of three 
Ave Marias, each preceded by a versicle and a 
response, at the close of which the Collect for the 
Annunciation is said. 2. The Angelic Salutation, 
or “ Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is tlie fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us now, and at the hour 
of our death.” The second part of it was added 
about the loth century; tlie Council of Sens pre¬ 
scribed its being said thrice daily. 3. The bell 
tolled for the Ave Maria morning, noon and even¬ 
ing. 4. A standard used by the Greek emperors. 

ANGLICAN (ang'gli-can), belonging to the 
Church of England, an epithet applied to that 
portion of the Church which has existed in Eng¬ 
land since the introduction of the Christian faith. 

Of late years the term has usually been confined to 
the Established Episcopal Church —not to the 
Churches dissenting from it—and to those Churches 
elsewhere which accept the doctrine and use the 
worship and discipline of the English Church. 
Strictly speaking, it can only apply to the Churches 
in India and the British colonies of Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia and elsewhere. See Church of England. 

ANGLING. The word rendered “angle” in 
Is xix 8 • Hab. i. 15, is the same that is rendered 
“hook” in Job xli. 1, 2. In fact, “angling” is 
described as “ fishing with a hook.” See Fishing. 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSIONS. No trans¬ 
lation of the entire Bible was made into the lan¬ 
guage of the Anglo-Saxons. At an early period, 
however, glosses or interlineary translations of the 
Vulgate into the vernacular tongue of our ances¬ 
tors began to be made by the monks. Some of 
these are still extant. The oldest is the celebrated 
Durham Book, preserved among the Cotton MSS. 
in the British Museum. The Latin text of this 
MS. was written by Eadfrith, bishop of the Church 
of Holy Isle, some time before the year 688; it 
received many decorations from the combined skill 
of Bishop Ethelwold and Billfrith the anchorite, 
and it was finally glossed over into English (of 
gloseude on Englise) by Aldred, who describes him¬ 
self as “presbyter indignus et misernmus, and 
ascribes his success to “Godes fultume & Sci Cut i- 
I berhtes.” The work existed first in four separate 
! volumes, but these were at an early period collected 
into one. The date of Aldred’s gloss is supposed 
to be before A. D. 900. The next of these versions 
is the Rushworth gloss of the Gospels, preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; it closely re¬ 
sembles the Durham Book in form, arrangement 
and style of execution, and is regarded as of almost 
equal antiquity with it. Its authors were Farmen 
and Owen, priests at Harewood, and the Latin 
text was written by one Macregol. The occurrence 
of Celtic names in connection with this document 
is somewhat remarkable. Another Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the gospels is extant, the author of 
which is unknown; it is believed to have been 
executed near the time of the Norman Conquest, 
and bears traces of having been made from one of 
the Latin versions before the time of Jerome. A 
translation of the Heptateuch, or first seven books 
of the Bible, was made by iElfric, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1006; and there is in the 
Cottonian Collection a MS. of a translation of the 
book of Job also ascribed to him. Of the same 


date is a gloss on the Proverbs by an unknown 
author, also among the Cotton MSS. Ot the Psalter 
an interlineary translation was made at a very 
early period (about 706) by Adhelm, bishop of 
Sherborn, but of this no MS. remains. It is re¬ 
ported that King Alfred was also engaged at the 
time of his death on a translation ot the Psalms, 
and other parts of the Bible are said also to have 
been translated by him. There are other versions 
of the Psalms in Anglo-Saxon extant in MS. An 
edition of the Four Gospels was printed at London 
in 1571, in 4to, with an English translation; it was 
edited by Archbishop Parker, with a preface by 
John Fox the martyrologist. Mill made use of 
the Anglo-Saxon versions for critical purposes in 
his edition of the Greek Testament. 

ANHALT-ZERBST-DESSAU (an'halt- 
zerbst'-des'sau), GEORGE IV., entered into holy 
orders, and became one of tlie most eminent divines 
and reformers of tlie age. A sincere Roman 
Catholic, lie became acquainted with Luther anil 
Melanchthon, and, after much study and prayer, 
was finally led to adopt their principles. Luther 
said of him, “ If he should not go to heaven, I am 
sure I shall never get in.” 

ANIM (an'im), a town in the mountain range 
of the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 50. Eusebius 
places it about nine miles south of Hebron. 

ANISE. See Anethon. 

ANKLETS. This word does not occur in 
Scripture, but the ornament which it denotes is 
clearly indicated by “the tinkling or jingling orna¬ 
ments about the feet,” mentioned in the curious 
description of female _attire which we find in Isa. 
iii. Even in the absence of special notice, we 
might very safely conclude that an ornament to 
which Oriental women have always been so partial 
was not unknown to the Jewish ladies. In Egypt, 
anklets of gold have been found, which are gener¬ 
ally in the shape of simple rings, often, however, 
in ‘that of snakes, and sometimes inlaid with en¬ 
amel or even precious stones. The sculptures show 
that they were worn by men as well as women. 
Their present use among the women of Arabia and 
Egypt sufficiently illustrates the scriptural allusion. 
The Koran forbids “ women to make a noise with 
their feet,” which alludes to the practice of knock- 



Ancient Anklets. 


ing together the anklets, which the Arab women in 
the time of the prophet used to wear, and which 
are still worn by many women in Egypt. A dis¬ 
tinguished writer states, •“Anklets of solid gold 
and silver are worn by some ladies, but are more 
uncommon than they formerly were. They are, 
of course, very heavy, and knocking together as the 
woman walks, make a ringing noise.” He thinks 
that in Isa. iii. 16, the prophet alludes to this kind 
of anklet, but admits that the description may ap¬ 
ply to another kind, of which he says “ Anklets of 
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solid silver are worn by the wives of some of the 
wealthy peasants, and of the sheiks of villages. 
Small ones of iron are worn by many children.” It 
was also a common custom among the Arabs for 
girls or young women to wear a string of' bells on 
their feet. Perhaps it is to the sound of ornaments 
of this kind rather than of the more common anklet 
that Isaiah alludes. It is right to add that the 
anklets which are in use among tlie Arab women 
in the country of the Tigris and Euphrates are 
not usually solid, but hollow, and emit a much 
more sharp and sonorous sound than solid ones. 

ANNA, same name as HANNAH. 1. Tlie 
wife of Tobit, whose history is contained in the 
apocryphal book named after him, Tob. i. 9, etc. 
2. An aged widow, daughter of Phanuel, of the 
tribe of Asher. She had married early, but after 
seven years her husband died, and during her long 
widowhood she daily attended the morning and 
evening services of the Temple. Anna was eighty- 
four years old when the infant Jesus was brought 
to the Temple by his mother, and entering as Sim¬ 
eon pronounced his thanksgiving, she also broke 
forth in praise to God for the fulfillment of his an¬ 
cient promises, Luke ii. 36-38. 

ANN A AS (an'nah-as), 1 Esd. v. 23, the same j 
as Senaah, in Ezra ii. 35. 

ANNAS (an'nas). 1. The high-priest, Luke iii. 

2; John xviii. 13. After having held the office for 
fifteen years, he was deposed by Valerius Gratus, 
the procurator of Judaea, A. D. 23, and in quick suc¬ 
cession his place was filled by Ishmael, by Eleazar 
the son of Annas, by Simon and by Joseph Caia- 
phas, son-in-law of Annas, A. D. 26. The reason 
why Annas and Caiaphas are mentioned together 
as high-priests, and not Ishmael or Eleazar or 
Simon, is probably that Annas for his long service 
was regarded by the Jews as high-priest jure divino, 
while Caiaphas was the pontiff recognized by the 
government. Hence, when Jesus was apprehended, 
John xviii. 3, the Jews led him to Annas first; but 
as he had no official authority, it was necessary 
for Caiaphas to bring the case before the Roman 
court. The intervening high-priests appointed by 
Rome do not appear to have had any authority 
with the Jewish rulers or people; hence in a mat¬ 
ter related Acts iv. 6, concerning spiritual affairs, 
Annas is called high-priest by Luke, though Caia¬ 
phas was still the officer of the Roman govern¬ 
ment. See Caiaphas. 2. 1 Esd. lx. 32. 

ANNATES (an'nates). This is a term in 
ecclesiastical law derived from the Latin word 
annus, a year, and used in reference to the sum 
which the pope demanded from persons appointed 
to benefices, and which amounted to a year’s value 
of the income. At first bishops only were liable 
to the exaction, but gradually the grasping power 
of the pope reached others of the inferior clergy, 
and the demand became very oppressive. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the papal claim was resisted, 
and by an act of the legislature the “annates” or 
first fruits were granted to the crown. 

ANNESLEY, SAMUEL, D. D., a very emi¬ 
nent English divine, born in 1620, educated at 
Oxford and settled in Kent. He afterward held 
two livings in London; and refusing to “ conform ” 
when the “Act of Uniformity” was passed, he 
suffered long and severely for his Puritanic prin¬ 
ciples. Richard Baxter, Daniel de Foe, and other 
eminent writers extol him as equally eminent for 
his talents, power as a preacher, zealous dedication 


to his work and great benevolence. He was ma¬ 
ternal grandfather of John Wesley, who resembled 
him in many of his traits of character. He died 
in 1696 in the full assurance of faith and hope. 

ANNIHILATION, the reducing to non-ex¬ 
istence of that which exists. The possibility of 
matter being annihilated has long been a subject 
of discussion. That the forms of matter may be 
changed—that is, that solids may be converted 
into liquid substances or reduced to other forms— 
is admitted by all; but as there are thinkers who 
hold that matter in some form always existed, so 
that which exists in space shall continue to exist 
in some form. The discussion of the future of the 
soul of man is of much more importance than that 
of the non-continuance of matter. 

1. Among the Brahmins it would appear that 
the final absorption of the soul into union with the 
eternal and unchanging existence, or the deity, is 
the highest conception of Hindoo thought. Un¬ 


counted ages may roll on, and transmigrations of 
the soul from one form of external being to another 
may take place, but absorption at last is the final 
act of the soul’s journey to bliss and rest. Among 
the Buddhists a different system obtains; for, while 
in the different provinces of India, in Burmah, in 
Siam, Thibet and in China, it is mixed with the 
principles of Brahminism, still, wherever it is 
pure, a recognition of God in the Christian sense 
of the term cannot exist, and the nirvana of Buddh¬ 
ism really means that the soul ceases to be. Some 
Buddhists hold the Brahminical doctrine of ab¬ 
sorption, but in pure Buddhism there is nothing 
into which the soul could be absorbed. 

2. In the Christian Church, there are indica¬ 
tions that ideas began to prevail, in the time of 
Justin, that the sufferings of the wicked might not 
be eternal. In the fourth century the doctrine was 
set forth by Arnobius more definitely, that God 
might perhaps cause the wicked to suffer for a 
time, to show his anger against sin, and then, after 
such satisfaction, grant them relief and restoration; 
but in the last century in England, and still more 
decidedly in New England, the doctrine was pro¬ 


pounded that, after long-continued suffering, the 
souls of the wicked would be destroyed. Assum¬ 
ing that annihilation was meant by the word de¬ 
struction, they called themselves “ Destructionists,” 
and the well-known Taylor of Norwich was one 
of their most eminent writers. Dr. Chauncey was 
considered to have adopted this view provisionally, 
so that, if driven from his system of universal sal¬ 
vation, he might fall back on annihilation as a 
relief for the wicked. Archbishop Whately evi¬ 
dently held similar views, for he says, “ I think we 
are not warranted in concluding, as some have 
done, so positively concerning the question as to 
make it a point of Christian faith to interpret 
figuratively the ‘ death and destruction ’ spoken of 
in the Scriptures as the doom of the condemned, 
and to insist on the belief that they are to be left 
alive for evermore.” Of late years a considerable 
revival of this theory has taken place. By far the 
ablest defence of annihilation is a work by Hudson, 
published in 1857, in which the natural immortality 


of the soul is denied as being a statement of the 
Bible, that immortality is only the result, to the 
saved, of the work of Christ, and that the fate of the 
lost, after a period of suffering, is utter annihilation. 

The whole subject is settled in an admirable 
manner by President Edwards, in his reply to Dr. 
Chauncey, where, under six heads, he meets and 
refutes every argument that appears to be worthy 
of notice. To the sixth argument of Edwards 
there would seem to be no reasonable answer, and 
his position is absolutely conclusive. He Rays, 
“ The happiness of the righteous does not consist 
in eternal being, but eternal well-being; and as the 
punishment of the wicked stands everywhere op¬ 
posed to it, it must consist, not in the loss of being, 
but of well-being, and in suffering the contrary.” 
It is obvious that if eternal suffering do not mean 
suffering without end, Matt. xxv. 46, then eternal 
bliss cannot mean bliss without end; for the term 
that measures the duration is the same in both 
sides of the antithesis, and the result to the hopes 
of the saved would be opposed to all the assurances 
of the gospel that proclaim the blessedness of the 
righteous for ever and ever. 



The Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
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ANNUNCIATION. This word, like many 
others, has obtained a particular signification in 
theological writings. As a general term it ex¬ 
presses the communication of important intelli¬ 
gence by chosen messengers of heaven, but it be¬ 
came, at an early period of Christianity, restricted 
to the announcement of the blessed Virgin’s mirac¬ 
ulous conception. The first formal mention that 
we meet with of its being commemorated among 
the festivals of the Church is in the decrees of the 
Council of Trullo, convened at the 
close of the seventh centurv. 


that their right might be forcibly disputed, 1 Sam. 
x. 1; 2 Sam. ii. 4; v. 1-3; 1 Chr. xi. 1-3; 
2 Ki. xi. 12; 2 Chr. xxiii. 11. Those who 
were inducted into the royal office in the kingdom 
of Israel appear to have been inaugurated with 
some peculiar ceremonies, 2 Ki. ix. 13. But it 
is not clear that they were anointed at all, and the 
omission (if real) is ascribed by the Jewish writers 
to the want of the holy anointing oil which could 
alone be used on such occasions, and which was in 


The Annunciation. 

From a painting by Quido, forming the Altar-piece in the Private Chapel of the Pontifical 
Palace, Romo. 


ANNUUS uan'nu-us), one of the 
“skillful men,” 1 Esd. viii. 48. 

ANOINTING (an-oint'ing). The 
practice of anointing with perfumed 
oils or ointments appears to have been 
very common among the Hebrews, as 
it was among the ancient Egyptians. 

The practice, as to its essential mean¬ 
ing, still remains in the East, but per¬ 
fumed waters are now far more com¬ 
monly employed than oils or oint¬ 
ments. 

In the Scriptures three kinds of 
anointing are distinguishable: 1. For 
consecration and inauguration ; 2. For 
guests and strangers; 3. For health 
and cleanliness. Of these in order. 

1. Consecration and Inauguration .— 

The act of anointing appears to have 
been viewed as emblematical of a par¬ 
ticular sanctification, of a designation 
to the service of God, or to a holy 
and sacred use. Hence the anointing 
of the high-priests, Ex. xxix. 29; Lev. 
iv. 3, and even of the sacred vessels of 
the tabernacle, Ex. xxx. 26, etc., and 
hence also, probably, the anointing of 
the k ing, who, as “ the Lord’s anointed,” 
and, under the Hebrew constitution, the 
viceroy of Jehovah, was undoubtedly 
invested with a sacred character. This 
was the case also among the Egyptians, 
among whom the king was, ex officio , 
the high-priest, and as such, doubtless, 
rather than in his secular capacity, was 
solemnly anointed at his inauguration. 

The first instance of anointing which 
the Scriptures record is that of Aaron, 
when he was solemnly set apart to the 
high-priesthood. Being first invested 
with the robes of his high office, the 
sacred oil was poured in much profu¬ 
sion upon his head. It is from this 
that the high-priest, as well as the 
king, is called “the Anointed,” Lev. 
iv. 3, 5, 16; vi. 20; Ps. cxxxiii. 2. In 
fact, anointing was the principal cere¬ 
mony of regal inauguration among 
the Jews, as crowning is with us; 

“anointed,” as applied to a king, has much the same 
signification as “crowned.” It does not, however, 
appear that this anointing was repeated at every suc¬ 
cession, the anointing of the founder of the dynasty 
being considered efficient for its purpose as long as 
the regular line of descent was undisturbed ; hence, 
we find no instance of unction as a sign of investi¬ 
ture in the royal authority, except in the case of 
Saul, the first king of the Jews, and of David, the 
first of his line, and, subsequently, in those of 
Solomon and Joash, who both ascended the throne 
under circumstances in which there was danger 


the keeping of the priests of the Temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. The private anointing which was per¬ 
formed by the prophets, 2 Ki. ix. 3; comp. 1 Sam. 
x. 1, was not understood to convey any abstract 
right to the crown, but was merely a symbolical 
intimation that the person thus anointed should 
eventually ascend the throne. 

As the custom of inaugural anointing first occurs 
among the Israelites immediately after they left 
Egypt, and no example of the same kind is met 
with previously, it is fair to conclude that the prac¬ 
tice and the notions connected with it were acquired 


in that country. With the Egyptians, as with the 
Jews, the investiture to any sacred office, as that 
of king or priest, was confirmed by this external 
sign; and as the Jewish lawgiver mentions the 
ceremony of pouring oil upon the head of the 
high-priest after he had put on his entire dress, 
with the mitre and crown, the Egyptians repre¬ 
sent the anointing of their priests and kings after 
they were attired in their full robes, with the cape 
and crown upon their heads. Some of the 
sculptures introduce a priest pouring 
oil over the monarch. 

2. The anointing of our Saviour’s feet 
by “ the woman who was a sinner,” Luke 
vii. 38, led to the remark that the host 
himself had neglected to anoint his 
head, vii. 46; whence we learn that 
this was a mark of attention which 
those who gave entertainments paid to 
their guests. As this is the only direct 
mention of the custom, the Jews aro 
supposed by some to have borrowed 
it from the Romans at a late period. 
But the careful reader of the Old Tes¬ 
tament knows that the custom was an 
old one, to which there are various 
indirect allusions. The circumstances 
connected with feasts and entertain¬ 
ments are indeed rarely intimated, nor 
would the present direct reference to 
this custom have transpired but for 
the remarks which the act of the wo¬ 
man in anointing the feet of Jesus 
called forth. Such passages, however, 
as Ps. xxiii. 5; Prov. xxi. 17; xxvii. 
9; Wis. ii. 7, as well as others in which 
the enjoyments of oil and wine are 
coupled together, may be regarded as 
containing a similar allusion. It is, 
therefore, safer to refer the origin of 
this custom among the Hebrews to 
their nearer and more ancient neigh¬ 
bors, the Egyptians, than to the Romans 
or the Greeks, who themselves had 
probably derived it from the same 
people. Among the Egyptians, the 
antiquity of the custom is evinced by 
their monuments, which offer in this 
respect analogies more exact than clas¬ 
sical antiquity or modern usage can 
produce. With them, the custom of 
anointing was not confined to the ap¬ 
pointment of kings and priests to the 
sacred offices they held. It was the 
ordinary token of welcome to guests 
in every party at the house of a friend; 
and in Egypt, no less than in Judaja, 
the metaphorical expression “anointed 
with the oil of gladness” was fully un¬ 
derstood, and applied to the ordinary 
occurrences of life. It was customary 
for a servant to attend every guest as lie 
seated himself, and to anoint his head. 

3. It is probable, however, that the Egyptians, 
as well as the Greeks and Jews, anointed themselves 
at home before going abroad, although they expected 
the observance of this etiquette on the part of their 
entertainer. That the Jews thus anointed them¬ 
selves, not only when paying a visit, but on ordinary 
occasions, is shown by many passages, especially 
those which describe tli3 omission of it as a sign of 
mourning, Deut. xxviii. 40; Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. xiv. 

2; Dan. x. 3; Amos vi. 6; Mic. vi. 15; Estli. ii. 12; 
Ps. civ. 15; Isa. Ixi. 3; Eccles. ix. 8; Song Sol. i. 3; 
iv. 10; also Judith x.3; Sub. 17 ; Ecclus. xxxix. 26- 
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Wis. ii. 7. One of these passages, Ps. civ. 15, “oil 
that maketh the face to shine,” shows very clearly 
that not only the hair but the skin was anointed. In 
our northern climates this usage may not strike us as 
a pleasant one; but as the peculiar customs of most 
nations are found, on strict examination, to be in 
accordance with the peculiarities of their climate 
and condition, we may be assured that this Oriental 
predilection for external unction must have arisen 
from a belief that it contributed materially to health 
and cleanliness. Niebuhr states that “in Yemen, 
the anointing of the body is believed to strengthen 
and protect it from the heat of the sun, by which 
the inhabitants of this province, as they wear but 
little clothing, are very liable to sutler. Oil, by 
closing up the pores of the skin, is supposed to 
prevent that too copious transpiration which en¬ 
feebles the frame; perhaps , too , these Arabians think 
a glistening skin a beauty. When the intense heat 
comes in, they always anoint their bodies with oil.” 

4. Anointing the Sick. —The Orientals are strongly 
persuaded of the sanative properties of oil, and it 
was under this impression that the Jews anointed 
the sick and applied oil to wounds, Ps. eix. 18; 


check the progress of corruption. Although, from 
the mode of application, it is called anointing, the 
substance employed appears to have been a solution 
of odoriferous drugs. This, together with the lay¬ 
ing of the body in spices, was the only kind of 
embalmment in use among the Jews. 

6. Anointing is used in Scripture, figuratively, to 
denote—1. The communicating of joy and elevation 
of soul, Ps. xlv. 7; Ileb. i. 9; xcii. 10. 2. The 
bestowal of the influences of the Holy Spirit on 
men, 2 Cor. i. 21, 22; 1 John ii. 20, 27; Rev. iii. 
18. Of these influences oil seems to have been 
the established physical emblem, and the actual 
enjoyment of these came to be appropriately sym¬ 
bolized by the application of oil to the person. 

ANOMCEANS (an-o-me'ans), a party among 
the Arians who denied the likeness of the Logos 
to the Father, while the Semi-Arians merely de¬ 
nied his consubstantiality. 

ANSALONI (an-sa-lo'ni), GIORDANO, a 
Sicilian missionary who suffered martyrdom in 
Japan in 1634. He belonged to the Order of 


great instrument in spreading Christianity in Den¬ 
mark and Sweden. He went first to Denmark, 
where, notwithstanding persecutions and difficul¬ 
ties, he had sufficient success to induce him to 
proceed to Sweden, where he made many converts, 
including the king. Nevertheless, he suffered new 
persecutions, and had continual struggles to main¬ 
tain in the founding of schools and education of 
missionaries. He was made bishop of Hamburg, 
to which Bremen was afterward united. 

ANSELM (an'selm), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Aosta, in Savoy, A. D. 1033. Flying 
from the treatment of his father to Normandy, he 
entered the monastery of Bee, and assumed the 
monastic habit under Lanfranc, the prior whom 
he afterward succeeded in office. On the invita¬ 
tion of the earl of Chester he visited England, and 
by William Rufus he was nominated to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury, which had lain vacant for 
nearly three years after the death of Lanfranc in 
1089. Being offended at Anselm on account of the 
small sum which he gave William to enable him 
to prosecute a war in which he was engaged with 



The Birth of Jesus Announced to tiie Shepherds, and the Magi Worshiping Him. 
From a Superb Sculpture in Alabaster, in Waltham Abbey Church, England. 


Isa. i. 6; Mark vi. 13; Luke x. 34; James v. 14. 
Anointing was used in sundry disorders, as well as 
to promote the general health of the body. It was 
hence, as a salutary and approved medicament, 
that the seventy disciples were directed to “ anoint 
the sick,” Mark vi. 13; and hence, also, the sick 
man is directed by St. James to send for the elders 
of the church, who were “ to pray for him, anoint¬ 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” The 
Talmtidical citations of Lightfoot on Matt. vi. 16 
show that the later Jews connected charms and 
superstitious mutterings with such anointings, and 
he is, therefore, probably right in understanding 
James to mean, “It is customary for the unbeliev¬ 
ing Jews to use anointing of the sick joined with a 
magical and enchanting muttering; but how in¬ 
finitely better is it to join the pious prayers of the 
ciders of the church to the anointing of the sick !” 
Niebuhr assures us that at Sana (and doubtless in 
other parts of Arabia) the Jews, as well as many 
of the Moslems, have their bodies anointed when¬ 
ever they feel themselves indisposed. 

5. Anointing the Dead .—The practice of anointing 
the bodies of the dead is intimated in Mark xiv. 8 
and Luke xxiii. 56. This ceremony was performed 
after the body was washed, and was designed to ! 


Preachers; and having heard of the persecutions 
which the Christians suffered at Japan, he deter¬ 
mined to go thither and court the martyr’s death 
that so many of his brethren had suffered. On his 
arrival in the Philippine Isles, he took spiritual 
charge of a hospital of Chinese and Japanese at 
Manilla, and acquired such knowledge of their 
languages that he passed for a native; and dressing 
in their costume, he entered Japan and spent two 
years there as a priest of the country. He was at 
last discovered and arrested at Nangasaki, where, 
after suffering terrible tortures, he was hung with his 
head downward, and after seven days’ agony died. 

ANSARIANS (an-sa're-ans), a tribe in Syria, 
whose faith is a mixture of paganism and Moham¬ 
medanism. They date from the ninth century. 
They believe in the divine unity, in metempsycho¬ 
sis, receive the Koran as well as the Old and New 
Testament, to which they add several of the apoc¬ 
ryphal books. 

ANSCARIUS (an-scar'eus), SAINT, born in 
Picardy, 801, died in Bremen, 864, a learned 
and pious Benedictine monk, who justly obtained 
the name of “ The Apostle of the North,” as the 


his brother Robert in Normandy, he refused to 
permit Anselm to go to Rome to receive the pall 
of investiture from Urban II., whom 'William had 
not acknowledged as pope. Repeated applications 
of Anselm were rejected, whereupon he went with¬ 
out the king’s leave, and 'William forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to declare the acts of Anselm invalid and 
to seize on the proceeds of the archbishopric. The 
dispute continued, and Anselm resided at Rome 
until the death of William, being engaged on his 
celebrated treatise on the Atonement, well known 
by the title “Cur Deus Homo.” After the death 
of Urban II., on the accession of Henry I., An¬ 
selm was again permitted to return ; but owing to 
his high views on the subject of investiture and the 
claims of the pope, he quarreled with the new 
monarch and returned to Rome. Owing to the 
treachery of the pope, lie retired from Rome and 
settled again in the abbey of Bee, where a com¬ 
promise was effected by the pope yielding so far as 
to permit him and others to do homage for their 
temporalities, while he held the right of investiture 
to the spiritual dignity. The king afterward visited 
Anselm when sick, and after his recovery he re¬ 
turned to England, where he died in 1109, in the 
seventy-sixth year of bis age. 
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Anselm was perhaps the most profound thinker 
of his age. He was fully equal to Augustine in 
the depth of his theology, and in his treatise on 
the atonement he was among the first to attempt 
a rational demonstration of the nature and neces¬ 
sity for the satisfaction of Christ. As an earnest 
llealist he was a determined opponent of Roscelin, 
and he attempted, but without entire success, to 
establish the being of God by the ontolor/ical argu¬ 
ment. So far did he go in Realism that he has 
been accused of Pantheism, but his great capacity 
has been mainly displayed in the “Cur Deus 
Homo?” in which he has gathered up all the 
principles which had been, in one connection or 
another, scattered through the writings ot Athana¬ 
sius, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril and others, and re¬ 
duced them to a logical systematic form, on the 
necessity for the nature and results of the atone¬ 
ment of Christ. Dr. Shedd has faithfully charac- 



man are not explicable on his system. The proph¬ 
ecy of his suffering by Isaiah, liii., and the words 
of Peter, that “his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree,” and similar passages in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, can scarcely be explained as falling 
in with his views. Generally, his theory is this, 
that the merit and obedience of Christ was such as 
to deserve a great reward, and that, in answer to 
the prayer of the Lord, this reward was given in 
the form of the salvation of his brethren. Before 
his day, the teaching on this subject had fluctuated 
with tiie men of the time, as one point or another 
had come up for discussion; but Anselm was un¬ 
questionably the first to collect together the scat¬ 
tered fragments of truth, to systematize them, and 
to present them in a condensed and orderly form, 
and this he accomplished in a wonderful manner, 
even though it be admitted that, like his prede¬ 
cessors, he made some parts of the truth conspicu¬ 
ous to the prejudice of the rest. 



ANSELM, a bishop of Hav- 
elbcrg and archbishop of Ra¬ 
venna in 1154. lie was sent 
as an ambassador to Constan¬ 
tinople with the view to a re¬ 
conciliation between the East¬ 
ern and the Western Church. 
His errand was of course with¬ 
out good result. 


ANSELM, dean of the 
Cathedral Church of Laon. He 
died in 1117. He is chiefly 
famous for his “Illustrations of 
the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments,” with an Interlinear 
Glossarv from the Fathers. 
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terized the work in the following language, in 
which he says it “exhibits a depth, breadth and 
vigor of thinking, not surpassed by any production 
of the same extent in theological literature. Such 
a view of the atonement as is here exhibited is 
thoroughly Biblical and thoroughly Protestant. 
There may be incidental views and positions in 
this tract with which the modern theologian would 
not wholly agree, but certainly, so far as the gen¬ 
eral theory of vicarious satisfaction is concerned, 
this little treatise contains the substance of the 
reformed doctrine, while, at the sama time, it 
enunciates those philosophical principles which 
must enter into the scientific construction of this 
cardinal truth of Christianity. On both the theo¬ 
retic and the practical side, it is one of the Christian 
classics.” It must be admitted, however, that, sci¬ 
entific as the treatise is, there are many passages 
in the Old and New Testaments which do not find 
room in the theory of Anselm, and as Dr. Thom¬ 
son, bishop of Gloucester, has observed, such 
Scriptures as speak of the wrath of God against 


■ | B 1) J f^ 39 ANT, a well-known insect, 

J ' Prov. vi. 0-8; xxx. 25. The 

observed habits of ants agree 
U ] I exactly with the description 

jSrc a HHr || I here given. They dwell in so- 

r . ! ! cieties in a kind of republic. 

' I j They pay the utmost attention 

I; i to tlieir young. The eggs are 

| II IS cleaned and licked till the 

BilJ worms are hatched, which are 
tended with the same care to 
their chrysalis state. And then 
the pupae, which nearly resem¬ 
ble grains of wheat or rice, are 
brought out into the sun, carried again into the 
nests, heaped up there, so as to secure the proper 
degree of temperature, and carefully opened just 
when the transformation into the perfect insect 
hikes place. It was for a long time supposed that 
ants gathered corn in summer and stored it for 
winter use. But this notion would seem unfounded; 
it probably arose from the resemblance, already 
mentioned, of the pupae to grains of corn, and 
from a misinterpretation of what Solomon says. 
He does not utter a word implying that ants 
store up grain, but simply observes that they, pru¬ 
dently industrious, collect their provisions in proper 
season—a happy illustration to enforce the pro¬ 
priety of availing one’s self of the favorable time 
without delay. Dr. Thomson, however, in his work 
on Palestine, says that they plunder the farmer, and 
abstract large quantities of grain. Tlieir strength, 
as compared with their size, is remarkable. Ants 
are for the most part carnivorous; they are fond 
also of saccharine matter, which they procure from 
the body of the aphides or plant-lice. 


ANTEDILUVIANS (an-te-de-lu've-ans), the 
name given collectively to the people who lived 
before the Deluge. The interval from the Creation 
to that event is not less, even according to the He¬ 
brew text, than 1C57 years, being not more than 
G91 years shorter than that between the Deluge and 
the birth of Christ, and only 21G years less than 
from the birth of Christ to the present time [1873], 
and equal to about two-sevenths of the whole period 
from the Creation. By the Samaritan and Scptua- 
gint texts (as adjusted by Hales) a much greater 
duration is assigned to the antediluvian period— 
namely, 2256 years, which nearly equals the He¬ 
brew interval from the Deluge to the birth of 
Christ, and much exceeds the interval lrorn the 
birth of Christ to the present time. 

All our authentic information respecting this long 
and interesting period is contained in 49 verses of 
Genesis, iv. 16 to vi. 8, more than half of which 
are occupied with a list of names and ages, inval¬ 
uable for chronology, but conveying no particulars 
regarding the primeval state of man. The infor¬ 
mation thus afforded, although so limited in extent, 
is, however, eminently suggestive, and large trea¬ 
tises might be, and have been, written upon its in¬ 
timations. Some additional information, though 
less direct, may be safely deduced from the history 
of Noah and the first men after the Deluge, for it 
is very evident that society did not begin afresh 
after that event, but that, through Noah and his 
sons, the new families of men were in a condition 
to inherit, and did inherit, such sciences and arts as 
existed before the Flood. This enables us more 
readily to understand how settled and civilized 
communities were established, and large and mag¬ 
nificent works undertaken, within a few centuries 
after the Deluge. 

In the article Adam, it has been shown that 
the father of men was something more than “ the 
noble savage,” or rather the grown-up infant, which 
some have represented him. He was an instructed 
man, and the immediate descendants of a man so 
instructed could not be an ignorant or uncultivated 
people. It is not necessary indeed to suppose that 
they possessed at first more cultivation than they 
required, and, for a good while, they did not stand 
in need of that which results from or is connected 
with the settlement of men in organized communi¬ 
ties. They probably had this before the Deluge, 
and at first were possessed of whatever knowledge 
or civilization their agricultural and pastoral pur¬ 
suits required. Such were their pursuits from the 
first; for it is remarkable, that of the strictly savage 
or hunting condition of life there is not the slightest 
trace before the Deluge. After that event, Nim¬ 
rod, although a hunter, Gen. x. 9, was not a sav¬ 
age, and did not belong to a hunting tribe of men. 
In fact, savageism is not discoverable before the 
confusion of tongues, and was in all likelihood a 
degeneracy from a state of cultivation, eventually 
produced in particular communities by that great 
social convulsion. At least, that a degree of culti¬ 
vation was the primitive condition of man, from 
which savageism in particular quarters was a de¬ 
generacy, and that he has not, as has too generally 
been supposed, worked himself up from an original 
savage state to his present position, is strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions of modern ethno¬ 
graphical research; from which we learn that, 
while it is easy for men to degenerate into savages, 
no example has been found of savages rising into 
civilization but by an impulse from without, admin¬ 
istered by a more civilized people; and that, even 
with such impulse, the vis inertia of established 
habits is with difficulty overcome. The aboriginal. 
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traditions of all civilized nations describe them as 
receiving their civilization from without, gen¬ 
erally through the,instrumentality of foreign colo¬ 
nists, and history affords no example of a case 
parallel to that which must have occurred if the 
primitive races of men, being originally savage, 
had civilized themselves. 

All that was peculiar in the circumstances of 
the antediluvian period was eminently favorable to 
civilization. The longevity of the earlier seventeen 
or twenty centuries of human existence must have 
been advantageous to the mechanical arts. In pot¬ 
tery, mining, metallurgy, cloth-making, the appli¬ 
cations of heat, and mixtures, etc., it is universally 
known that there is a tact of manipulation which 
no instruction can teach, which the possessor can¬ 
not even describe, yet which renders him powerful 
and unfailing, within his narrow range, to a degree 
almost incredible; and when he has reached his 
limit of life, he is confident that, had he another 
sixty or seventy years to draw upon, he could 
carry his art to a perfection hitherto unknown. 
Something like this must have been acquired 
by the antediluvians, and the paucity of ob¬ 
jects within their grasp would increase the 
precision and success within the range. 

By reason of their length of life, the ante¬ 
diluvians had also more encouragement in 
protracted undertakings, and stronger induce¬ 
ments to the erection of superior, more endur¬ 
ing, more capacious, and more costly edi¬ 
fices and monuments, public and private, than 
exist at present. But probably the greatest 
advantage enjoyed by the antediluvians, and 
which must have been in the highest degree 
favorable to their advancement in the arts of 
life, was the uniformity of language. Nothing 
could have tended more powerfully to main¬ 
tain, equalize and promote whatever advan¬ 
tages were enjoyed, and to prevent any por¬ 
tion of the human race from degenerating into 
savage life. 

The opinion that the old world was ac¬ 
quainted with astronomy , to some extent, is 
probable, as the precise year, month and day 
being stated in which Noah and his family, 
etc. entered the ark, and their egress from it, 

Gen. vii. 11; viii. 13, would indicate a know¬ 
ledge of the periodic motions of the heavenly 
bodies; as the distinctions of day and night, and 
the lunar month, were of course observed, 
and the thirteenth rotation of the moon, 
compared with the sun’s return to his primary 
position in the heavens, and the effects produced 
on the earth by his return, would point out the 
year. The variation between the rotations of the 
moon and sun became easily discoverable, from the 
difference which in a very few years would be ex¬ 
hibited in the seasons, and hence it may be sup¬ 
posed that, although the calculations of time might 
be by lunar months or revolutions, yet the return 
of vegetation would indicate the solar year. The 
longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, and the 
simplicity of their employments, favor this conjec¬ 
ture, which receives additional strength from the 
fact that the Hebrew word for year implies an 
iteration, a return to the same point, a repetition; 
the fact that the Indians, Chinese, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and other nations, deduce their 
origin from personages said to have been versed in 
astronomy need not be rested on, as these nations 
were postdiluvian, and it is impossible, from such 
limited data as are now available, to decide how 
much knowledge their ancestors gained from tra¬ 
dition, and how much they acquired from the 


observations which they were obliged to make in 
the occurrences of their ordinary lives. 

The knowledge of zoology which Adam possessed 
was doubtless imparted to his children, and we 
find that Noah was so minutely informed on the 
subject as to distinguish between clean and unclean 
beasts, and that his instructions extended to birds 
of every kind, Gen. vii. 2-4; still, it is difficult to 
believe that Noah could have been aware of the 
Levitical idea of clean and unclean, and these 
terms are probably used by Moses, who wrote after 
the giving of the law, to indicate the fact that 
Noah was ordered to save more animals of one 
kind than of another, and that in the law the dif¬ 
ference was marked by these names. A knowledge 
of some essential principles in botany is shown by the 
fact that Adam knew how to distinguish the “seed¬ 
bearing herb,” the “tree in which is a seed-bearing 
fruit” and “every green herb,” Gen. i. 29, 30. 
The trees of life and of knowledge are the only 


ones mentioned before the Fall, but in the history 
of Noah, the vine, the olive and the wood of which 
the ark was made, Gen. vi. 14; viii. 11; ix. 20, are 
spoken of in such a manner as clearly to intimate 
a knowledge of their qualities. With mineralogy 
the antediluvians were at least so far acquainted as 
to distinguish metals, and in the description of 
the garden of Eden gold and precious stones are 
noticed, Gen. ii. 12. 

That the antediluvians were acquainted with 
music is certain, for it is expressly said that Jubal 
(while Adam was still alive) became “the father 
of those who handle the kinnur and the ’ ugab .” 
The kinnur was evidently a stringed instrument 
resembling a lyre, and the ’ugab was without doubt 
the pamhean pipe, composed of reeds of different 
lengths joined together, and that Jubal, by repeated 
efforts, became the first performer on the harp and 
the pipe. 

Our materials are too scanty to allow us to affirm 
that the antediluvians possessed the means of 
communicating their ideas by writing or by hiero¬ 
glyphs, although tradition, and a hint or two in the 


Scriptures, might support the assertion. With re¬ 
spect to poetry, the story of Lamech and his wives, 
Gen. iv. 19-24, is evidently in verse, and is most 
probably the oldest specimen of Hebrew poetry 
extant, but whether it was written before or after 
the Flood is uncertain, although the probability 
is that it is one of those previously-existing docu¬ 
ments which Moses transcribed into his writings. 

With regard to architecture, it is a singular and 
important fact that Cain, when he was driven from 
his first abode, built a city in the land to which he 
went, and called it Enoch, after his son. This 
shows that the descendants of Adam lived in houses 
and towns from the first, and consequently affords 
another confirmation of the argument for the 
original culture of the human family. But if we 
take into view the requisites necessary to enable 
Noah to erect so stupendous a fabric as the ark 
must have been, it will not be difficult to conceive 
that the art of building had reached considerable 


advancement before the Deluge, nor can one re 
fleet on the building of Babel without a conviction 
that it must have been through the great patri¬ 
archs who lived in the old world, that so much 
knowledge was obtained as to lead to the attempt 
of erecting a fabric whose summit was intended to 
reach the clouds. 

As to agriculture, we are told that Noah, imme¬ 
diately after the Flood, became a husbandman and 
planted a vineyard. He also knew the method of 
fermenting the juice of the grape, for it is said he 
drank of the wine which produced inebriation, 
Gen. ix. 20, 21. This knowledge he probably ob¬ 
tained from his progenitors anterior to the destruc¬ 
tion of the old world, as it does not appear that he 
was the inventor. 

Pasturage appears to have been coeval with hus¬ 
bandry. Abel was a keeper of sheep, while his 
brother was a tiller of the ground, Gen. iv. 2, but 
there is no necessity for supposing that Cain’s hus¬ 
bandry excluded the care of cattle. The class of 
tent-dwelling pastors—that is, of those who live in 
tents that they may move with their flocks and 
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herds from one pasture-ground to another—did not 
originate till comparatively late after the Fall, 
for Jabal, the seventh from Adam in the line of 
Cain, is said to have been the “ father or founder 
of that mode of life, Gen. iv. 20. It 
is doubtful whether the manufacture 
of cloth is involved in the mention 
of tents, seeing that excellent tent- 
coverings are even at this day made 
of skins; and we know that skins were 
the first articles of clothing used by 
fallen man, Gen. iii. 21. The same 
doubt applies to the garment with 
which the sons of Noah covered their 
inebriated father, Gen. ix. 23. But, 
upon the whole, there can be little 
doubt that, in the course of so long a 
period, the art of manufacturing 
cloths of hair and wool, if not of linen 
or cotton, had been acquired. 

It is impossible to speak with any 
decision respecting the form or forms 
of government which prevailed before 
the Deluge. The slight intimations 
to be found on the subject seem to 
favor the notion that the particular 
governments were patriarchal, subject 
to a general theocratical control, 

God himself manifestly interfering to 
uphold the good and check the 
wicked. The right of property was 
recognized, for Abel and Jabal pos¬ 
sessed flocks and Cain built a city. 

As ordinances of religion, sacrifices 
certainly existed, Gen. iv. 4, and some 
think that the Sabbath was observed; 
while some interpret the words, 

“Then men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” Gen. iv. 26, to sig¬ 
nify that public worship then began to 
be practiced. Marriage, and all the 
relations springing from it, existed 
from the beginning, Gen. ii. 23-25; 
and although polygamy was known 
among the antediluvians, Gen. iv. 19, 
it was most probably unlawful, for 
it must have been obvious that, if 
more than one wife had been neces¬ 
sary for a man, the Lord would not 
have confined the first man to one woman, thus 
indicating by a natural law the proper rule of 
life. The marriage of the sons of Seth with the 
daughters of Cain appears to have been prohib¬ 
ited, since the consequence of it was that uni¬ 
versal depravity in the family of Seth so 
forcibly expressed in this short passage, “A// 
flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth,” 

Gen. vi. 12. This sin, described Orientally 
as an intermarriage of “ the sons of God 
with “the daughters of men,” Gen. vi. 2, 
appears to have been in its results one of the 
grand causes of the Deluge; for 
if the family of Seth had re¬ 
mained pure and obedient to 
God, he would doubtless have 
spared the world for their sake, 
as he would have spared Sodom 
and Gomorrah had ten righteous 
men been found there, and as he 
would have spared his own peo¬ 
ple, the Jews, had they not cor¬ 
rupted themselves by intermarriages with the 1 
heathen. 

The longevity of the antediluvians may have 
contributed to this ruinous result, as vastly more 


time was upon their hands than was needful for all 
laborious and tedious processes, in addition to their 
ordinary agriculture and care of cattle, so that the 
temptations to idleness were likely to be very 
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strong; and the next step would be to licentious 
habits and selfish violence. The ample leisure 
possessed by the children of Adam might have been 
employed for many excellent purposes of social life 




Objects of the Chase in Egypt. 

and religious obedience, and undoubtedly it was so 
employed by many, but to the larger part it be¬ 
came a snare and the occasion of temptations, so 
that “the wickedness of man became great, the 


earth was corrupt before God, and was filled with 

violence.” 

ANTELOPE (an'te-lope). In scientific no¬ 
menclature, the term antelope, at first 
applied to a single species, has gradu¬ 
ally become generical, and is now the 
designation of a tribe, or even of a 
family of genera, containing a great 
many species. According to present 
usage, it embraces some species that 
are of considerable size, so as to be 
invariably regarded by the natives as 
having some affinity to cattle, and 
others delicate and rather small, that 
may be compared with young deer, 
to which, in truth, they bear a gen¬ 
eral resemblance. The origin of the 
word is involved in great obscurity. 

In the Jlcracmeron of Eustathius, 
bishop of Antioch, who wrote in the 
reign of Constantine, we first find the 
name applied to an animal which he 
describes as “ very swift, and hunted 
with difficulty. It had long horns in 
the shape of saws, with which it sawed 
trees of considerable size. When 
thirsty it approached the Euphrates, 
and gamboled along its banks among 
brambles, wherein it was sometimes 
entangled, and then could be caught 
and slain.” 

It may be doubted whether the 
word antholops was, in the beginning 
of the fourth century of our era, a 
local Asiatic Greek paraphrase of the 
Arabic gazal, purporting a similar 
allusion to fine .or blooming eyes, 
although the fact, if established, 
would prove that the Grecian resi¬ 
dents in Asia viewed the greater anti- 
lopidic of our systems as belonging 
typically to the gazelle family, as we 
do now. Toward the close of the 
fourteenth century, English heralds 
introduced the name, and 11 tricked 
out” their antelope as a supporter of 
the armorial bearings and cognizance 
of a younger branch of the Planta- 
genet family; and although the figures are mon¬ 
strous, they bear clear indications of being derived 
at first from the saw-horned and soon after from 
a real oryx. 

In order to explain somewhat more fully 
the station of antelopes among the families 
of ruminants, it may be desirable to give a 
short definition of ruminants, and thereby 
obviate the necessity of again recurring to 
them when other species of this section come 
under consideration. Ruminating animals 
are possessed of the singular faculty of chew¬ 
ing their food a second time by 
means of the peculiar structure 
of their stomachs. For this pur¬ 
pose all ruminants have four 
stomachs, whereof the first three 
are so disposed that the aliments 
can enter at will into any one 
of them, the oesophagus being 
placed at the point of their com¬ 
munication. The first and largest 
is the paunch , externally appearing as twofold, but 
internally divided into four slight partitions. In 
this is received the fodder simply broken by a first • 
mastication, in which state it is transmitted into 
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the second stomach, or honeycomb bay, the walls of 
which are internally shaped like the cells of a 
honeycomb. Here the herbage is compressed, by 
its globular form, into small masses or balls, which 
are thus prepared to be forced upward again into 
the mouth for a second trituration—a process 
always going on when cattle lie down and are 
seen grinding their cheek teeth. After this it 
descends into the third stomach, many plies, which 
is the smallest, and is longitudinally furnished 
with folds, somewhat resembling the leaves of a 
book; thence it passes into the fourth, the red, 
next in size to the paunch, the stomach properly 
so called, where the process of digestion is accom¬ 
plished. All ruminants, moreover, arc distin¬ 
guished by cloven feet, by the want of incisor teeth 
in the upper jaw, and by all the grinders being 
furrowed like ridges on millstones. 

The faculty of chewing the cud, or rumination, 
cannot exist without the foregoing apparatus, be¬ 
cause that apparatus is found, without exception, 
to belong to all the species having bisulcate feet 
and the modified dentition before noticed, and be¬ 
longs to no other class or genus of mammalia. 
The numerous species of the order are distributed 
into three grand divisions—viz., 1st, those without 
horns, like the camel and the musk ; 2d, those with 
deciduous horns, or such as are shed yearly and 
replaced by a new growth, like the stag; and 3d, 
those which have persistent horns, consisting of a 
bony core, upon which a horny sheath is fixed, 
which grows by annual additions of the substance 
at the base, such as antelopes, goats, sheep and 
oxen or neat cattle. 

The antelopes, considered as a family, may be 
distinguished from all others by their uniting the 
light and graceful forms of deer with the permanent 
horns of goats, excepting that in general their horns 
are round, annulated and marked with striae, slcn- 


ANTELUCANI(an-te-lu-cah'ni). In the early 
centuries of the Church, when the Christians were 
suffering from persecution, they held their meet¬ 
ings in the night season, or before the light of day, 
so as to be free from discovery. The practice was 
continued when the cause had ceased. It is highly 
probable that it was to this custom that Pliny 


The South-African Antelope. 

referred in his celebrated letter to Trajan, when 
lie describes their “assembling before day and 
singing hymns to one Christ, who had been dead, 
and who they affirmed was now alive.” 

ANTHEDON (an'the-don), a city on the 
coast of Palestine near Gaza, famed for the devo¬ 
tion of its inhabitants to the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Astarte. Sev¬ 
eral of its bishops attended the 
early councils of the Church. 


Athanasius and violently stigmatized Arius, pro¬ 
claiming that the denial of the divinity of Christ 
was worse than the venom of a serpent, and his 
followers in a fervor of zeal left the desert and 
swarmed through every place where orthodoxy was 
supposed to be in danger. They marched in long 
processions with lighted tapers, singing, and often 
using more carnal weapons for the inculcation of 
the truth. 

Anthony, feeling the effects of extreme age, re¬ 
tired to a mountain to die, enjoining the attendants 
to bury him and preserve the place of his sepulture 
secret, lest his remains should be used as relics. 
He died in A. D. 356, being one hundred and five 
years old, and leaving about fifteen thousand fol¬ 
lowers who professed to be his disciples. A very 
dispassionate modern writer has said of him, “The 
whole Nicene age venerated in Anthony a model 
saint. This fact brings out most characteristically 
the vast difference between the ancient and the 
modern, the old Catholic and the Evangelical 
Protestant, conception of the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The specifically Christian element 
in the life of Anthony, especially as measured by 
the Pauline standard, is very small.” Another 
eminent critic, of a different school, referring to 
his life by Athanasius, says, “It may be read with 
edification, taken for just so much as it is worth ; 
but as an exemplar of the Christian character one 
may find a good—nay, some much better—among 
the monkish records of the worst times of Roman¬ 
ism There is indeed an unimpeachable orthodoxy 
and a thoroughgoing submissiveness in regard to 
church authority, and there is a plenty of Chris¬ 
tianized soofeeism, and there is more than enough 
of djemonology, and quite enough of miracle, but 
barely a word concerning the propitiatory work 
of Christ, barely a word indicating any personal 
feeling of the ascetic’s own need of that propitia¬ 


ANTHEM tan'them^ahymn 
or sacred song sung in parts, and 
generally constructed with much 
musical skill, intended to produce 
a grand effect. Ignatius is said 
to have introduced anthems into 
the Eastern Church and Am¬ 
brose into the Western. In the 
early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign they were made a part of 
the reformed English Church 
service. 


The Abyssinian Antelope. 

der, and variously inflected, according to the sub¬ 
division or group they belong to. They have usu¬ 
ally large, soft and beautiful eyes, tear-pits beneath 
them, and round tails. They are often provided 
with tufts of hair, or brushes, to protect the fore¬ 
knees from injury ; they have inguinal pores, and 
are distinguished by very great powers of speed. 
Among the first of the subordinate groups is the 
sub-genus oryx, already named, consisting of five or 
six species. These will be noticed in their proper 
place, so far as they are mentioned in Scripture. 


ANTHONY (an'tho-ny), 

SAINT, the founder of monas- 
ticism, was born at Coma in 
Egypt, A.D. 251. He had in¬ 
herited large estates, which he 
sold and gave awav in charity, 
and he then retired into the 
desert, avoiding all communication with man¬ 
kind, except in so far as to receive the actual 
necessaries of life. A life of such extravagant 
oddity, stretched over a period of twenty years, 
rendered him exceedingly famous, and multitudes 
of votaries became his disciples. At intervals he 
appeared in civilized society, and the sight of his 
hairy garments and ghastly form no doubt tended 
to excite an emotional and uneducated people to 
associate with his followers. So far as the theology 
of the day was of a testing character, he held bv 


The East-Indian Antelope. 

tion as the ground of his hope. Not a word of 
justification by faith; not a word of the gracious 
influence of the Spirit in renewing and cleansing 
the heart; not a word responding to any of those 
signal passages of Scripture which make the gospel 
“glad tidings” to guilty man. Drop a very few 
phrases borrowed from the Scriptures, and substi¬ 
tute a few drawn from the Koran, and then this 
memoir of St. Anthony by Athanasius might serve, 
as to its temper, spirit and substance, nearly as well 
for a Mohammedan dervish as for a Christian saint.” 
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ANTHONY, SAINT, an Augustinian monk, 
born in 1195 at Lisbon. He subsequently became 
a Franciscan, and opposed all alleviation of the 
austerities of that order. Medieeval tradition is 
full of absurdities respecting his miracles and sanc¬ 
tity, such as fishes coming together to the open air 
to listen to his sermons, and other equally rational 
evidences of his transcendent holiness and power, 
lie died at Padua, A. D. 1231, and was canonized 
in 1232. 


ANTHONY DE ROSELLIS lived in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and became secre¬ 
tary to the emperor Frederick III. He is chiefly 
famous for a great work which he left behind him, 
entitled “ Monarchia,” in which he proves that 
the pope has no authority in temporal matters, 
and that in spiritual matters he is subject to the 
Church. Of course such a work was placed in the 
Index Expurgatorius. He died at Padua, A. D. 
1467. 

ANTHONY, SAINT, ORDERS OF. The 
different orders in the Eastern Church among the 
Greek Armenians, Copts and Abyssinians take the 
name of either Anthony or Basil. Although An¬ 
thony did not himself found a regular order with 
rules, yet, when the system was fairly inaugurated, 
his name was taken out of respect. In Syria and 
Chaldea, among the churches that submit to Rome, 
there are houses also that take a similar name. A 
military order, called “The Knights of St. An¬ 
thony,” was formed by Albert of Bavaria in 1382, 
when he entered on a war with the Turks. 

ANTHONY’S FIRE. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a severe disease resembling erysipelas spread 
over France. It was called the sacred fire , was 
exceedingly fatal, and the name “ St. Anthony’s 
Fire” was given to it because so many credulously 
believed that the disease miraculously yielded in 
the cases where prayers were offered to St. Anthony, 
and especially when these prayers were made in 
presence of any of his relics. 





From a bronze medal mado in the third century, now in the 
Bibliotheca of the Vatican. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM (an'tbro- 
po-morf'ism), a term in theology used to denote 
that figure whereby words derived from human 


objects are employed to express something which 
relates to the Deity. As a finite being can have 
no intuitive knowledge of an infinite, so no lan¬ 
guage of rational creatures can fully express the 
nature of God and render it comprehensible. All 
further knowledge of God must be communicated 
by words used to express ourselves intelligibly 
concerning human and other terrestrial objects. 
Such words and phrases have their foundation in 
a resemblance which, according to our conceptions, 
exists between the Deity and mankind. This re¬ 
semblance, when essential, is such 
as regards the pure perfections of 
our minds—that is, such as are 
unaccompanied with any imper¬ 
fection, as reason, liberty, power, 
life, wisdom and goodness. Those 
expressions afford an analogical 
knowledge, from whence arise 
analogical phrases, which are ab¬ 
solutely necessary whenever we 
speak of God, and would acquire 
or communicate some knowledge 
of his perfections. Such ana¬ 
logical expressions must, how¬ 
ever, be understood properly , al¬ 
though they give no immediate 
and intuitive, but only a sym¬ 
bolical, knowledge of the Deity. 

In this sense it is that in Gen. ii. 

10; iii. 9; vi. 13; xii. 1; xv.; 
xvii.; xviii.; Ex. iii. 4, 5, speech 
is immediately ascribed to the Deity 
while addressing Adam, Noah, 

Abraham and Moses. The Deity 
is also in this sense said to speak 
mediately to man—viz., by his mes¬ 
sengers. But although the speech 
here ascribed to the Deity is to be 
understood in a different manner 
from the language of men, it is 
not to be understood in such in¬ 
stances figuratively, or in the an- 
thropomorphitic sense, but really 
and properly. “ Either,” says St. 

Augustine, “immutable truth speaks to man in¬ 
effably of itself to the minds of rational creatures, 
or speaks by a mutable creature, either by 
spiritual images to our minds, or by corporeal 
voices to the bodily senses.” But God speaks 
not properly but anthropopathically when his de¬ 
crees and their execution are described in human 
methods, or in the form of dialogues and con¬ 
versations, as in the phrase, Gen. i. 2, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light.” “This,” says 
Maimonidcs, “ is to be understood of the will, not 
the speech ;” and, in like manner, St. Augustine 
says, “This was performed by the intellectual and 
eternal, not by the audible and temporal, word.” 

Anthropomorphitic phrases, generally consid¬ 
ered, are such as ascribe to the Deity mixed per¬ 
fections and human imperfections. These phrases 
may be divided into three classes, according to 
which we ascribe to God: 1. Human actions. 
2. Human affections, passions and sufferings (an- 
thropopathy). 3. Human form, human organs, 
human members (anthropomorphism). 

A rational being who receives impressions 
through the senses can form conceptions of the 
Deity only by a consideration of his own powers 
and properties. Anthropomorphitic modes of 
thought are therefore unavoidable in the religion 
of mankind; and although they can furnish no 
other than corporeal or sensible representations of 
the Deity, they are nevertheless true and just when 


we guard against transferring to God qualities per¬ 
taining to the human senses. It is, for instance, a 
proper expression to assert that God knows all 
things; it is improper—that is, tropical or anthro¬ 
pomorphitic—to say that he sees all things. An¬ 
thropomorphism is thus a species of accommodation , 
inasmuch as by these representations the Deity as 
it were lowers himself to the comprehension of 
men. 

“Divine affections,” says Tertullian, are as¬ 
cribed to the Deity by means of figures borrowed 



Our Lord. 

This engraving is a fac-similo copy, showing the exact condition, when found, 
of a medallion portrait painted in the early part of the second century, and pre¬ 
served in the catucombs of Rome.—Sec Catacombs. 

from the human form, not as if he were endued 
with corporeal qualities; when eyes are ascribed to 
him, it is denoted that he sees [viz., knows] all 
things; when ears, that he hears all things; the 
speech denotes the will; nostrils, the perception of 
prayer; hands, creation; arms, power; feet, im¬ 
mensity ; for he has no members, and performs no 
office for which they are required, but executes all 
things by the sole act of his will. ITow can he re¬ 
quire eyes, who is light itself? or feet, who is om¬ 
nipresent? How can he require hands, who is the 
silent creator of all things? or a tongue, to whom 
to think is to command? Those members are 
necessary to men, but not to God, inasmuch as 
the counsel of men would be inefficacious unless 
his thoughts put his members in motion—but not to 
God, whose operations follow his will without effort.” 

In the same manner human affections, as grief, 
repentance, anger, revenge, jealousy, etc., are 
ascribed to the Deity. These affections are not, 
properly speaking, in the mind of God, who is in¬ 
finitely happy and immutable, but are ascribed to 
him anthropopathically by way of similitude. 
For instance, when God forgives the penitent what 
he had denounced against the wicked who continue 
in sin, he is said to act as men do in similar cases. 
Thus St. Augustine observes, “ By repentance is 
signified a change of events. For as a man when he 
repents bewails the crime which he had commit¬ 
ted so when God alters anything unexpectedly— 
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that is, beyond man’s expectation—he, figuratively, 
is said to have repented of the punishment when 
man repents of the sin,” Ps. cx. Thus also, 
when ignorance is ascribed to the Deity, Gen. iv. 
9, the same Father remarks, “ He inquires, not as 
if really ignorant, but as a judge interrogates a 
prisoner;” and Luther, in reference to the passage, 
Ps. ii. 4, where laughter is ascribed to the Deity, 
thus observes, “Not that God laughed as men do, 
but to point out the absurdity of men’s undertak¬ 
ing impossibilities.” 



everything in Scripture was to be taken in a strictly 
literal sense; and, therefore, as God is said to have 
made man in his own image, they held that God 
must have a human shape. The sect was nearly 
worn out by persecutions about the end of the fifth 
century, but it was revived again in the tenth, but, 
of course, such an absurd faith can have no living 
power among educated people who read the word 
of God. 

ANTI-BAPTISTS. Quakers have been called 
by this name because they reject 
the outward ordinance of bap¬ 
tism, and hold that there ought 
to be no baptism except that 
of the Holy Spirit on the soul. 
The term is more applicable 
to those who hold that baptism 
should be performed only in the 
case of those who are converted 
to Christianity from heathen¬ 
ism, but that their children or 
any of their posterity should 
not be baptized. 


Our Lord giving the Crown of Life to Paul and Peter. 
Prom a painting on bright bluo glass, executed in the third century, taken from the 
Catacombs of St. Sebastian. 

Anthropomorphitic phrases are found throughout 
the whole Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. In the infancy of mankind conceptions de¬ 
rived from the human senses were universal, and 
the Deity is constantly spoken of in anthropomor¬ 
phitic phrases. We find these ideas more pure 
after the time of Moses, who forbade the making 
of any representation of the Deity. The concep¬ 
tions of men became still less sensuous in the times 
of the Prophets, who propounded still clearer no¬ 
tions of the sublime perfections of the Deity. But 
even under the Christian dispensation anthropo¬ 
morphitic modes of expression were unavoidable; 
for although Christianity imparts purer and far 
more spiritual sentiments than the former revela¬ 
tions, the inspired teachers could not express them¬ 
selves without the aid of images derived from 
human objects, if they would make their commu¬ 
nications in regard to divine things intelligible to 
their hearers, who were habituated to the anthro¬ 
pomorphitic expressions of the Old Testament. 

Such a mode of teaching was therefore indispen¬ 
sable in itself, and tended to promote the instruc¬ 
tion and enlightenment of mankind ; “ the atten¬ 
tion was more easily kept up among the sensuous 
hearers and readers pf the sayings and writings of 
Jesus and his apostles; the truth, figuratively 
presented, made a deeper impression on the mind; 
it introduced variety into the discourse; the affec¬ 
tions were moved, and religious instruction the 
more readily communicated.” 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES (an'tbro-po- 
morf'ites), an early sect of heretics who held that 


position. Of the former we have instances in such 
words as a viceroy , proconsul , etc., and of the 
latter in a philosopher of an opposite school , a rival, 
etc. Antichrist may, therefore, mean either one 
who puts himself in the place of Christ, a pseudo- 
Christ, or one who opposes Christ. The latter is the 
more common force of the prefix, and most agree 
in giving it this force in the word before us. Anti- 
Christ, then, means one who is opposed to Christ. 

2. Is Antichrist a term of collective import , or is it 
the desiynation of an individualf The ancient 
Fathers, for the most part, regarded the Antichrist 
as a man, the instrument of Satan, who should 
pretend to be the Christ, and some went the length 
of supposing that he would be Satan himself incar¬ 
nate; they all agreed in regarding him as a being 
who was to appear at some future time, immedi¬ 
ately before the second advent of Christ. With 
these views the language of John seems incompat¬ 
ible, not only because lie says there “are many 
antichrists,” but because he declares that antichrist 
had already come. To obviate this, it has been 
suggested that when he says, “ Now there are many 
antichrists,” he intends to intimate that already 
were the heralds and forerunners of the antichrist 
ANTI-BURGHERS (an apparent, and that in this he finds an evidence that 
te-burg'ers). In the early part he himself, in whom their wickedness would cul¬ 
minate, would soon appear, and that it was the 
last time. Those who take this view, for the most 
part, identify the antichrist of John with the man 
of sin of Paul, 2 Thcss. ii. 3. The objection to 
this is, that it is founded on an artificial construc¬ 
tion of John’s words, in which nothing is found as 
to the antichrists being the precursors of the Anti¬ 
christ, or as to the latter being the concentration 
and essence, as it were, of the former. John’s 
words would rather lead to the conclusion that in 
his view the Antichrist and the antichrists were 
one, the former being merely a collective term for 
the whole to whom this character belonged. This 
appears in 1 Eph. ii. 18, but it is especially mani¬ 
fest in 2 Eph. 7, where the many deceivers at the 
beginning of the verse became a deceiver and an 


of the eighteenth century a 
controversy arose among the 
members of the churches in 
Scotland that had seceded from 
the Established Church, respect¬ 
ing the lawfulness of the oath 
which was imposed on those 
who in burghs or corporate 
towns were invested with the 
office of councilors. The oath 
ran thus: “ I profess and al¬ 
low, with all my heart, the 
true religion presently professed 
within this realm and author¬ 
ized by the laws thereof: I shall abide thereat 
and defend the same to my life’s end; renoun¬ 
cing the Roman religion called 
Papistry.” Some held that all 
who submitted to this oath sub¬ 
mitted to the arrangements of 
the Established Church, to which 
they were violently opposed, and 
they acquired the name of Anti¬ 
burghers, and they were gathered 
into a synod by the name of the 
General Associate Synod. Their 
opponents who became town offi¬ 
cials, and all who held with 
them, were known as the Asso¬ 
ciate Synod or Burghers. In 
time they united when the as¬ 
perities of the controversy had 
passed away. 

ANTI-CALVINISTS, 

those who reject the system of 
John Calvin and who embrace 
the opposite, that of Arminius. 

See Calvin and Arminius. 

ANTICHRIST. This term 
occurs only in the first and second 
Epistles of John, 1 Ep. ii. 18, 22; 
iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7. In one instance 
the plural is used, Ep. ii. 18. 

We have to inquire— 

1. Into the meaning of the term. The preposition 



anti in composition denotes either substitution or op- 


Our Lord bestowing the Crown on Justus and Timothy. 
From ft painting on pale green glass, third or fourth century, from the Cutacombs 

! Antichrist at the close. This has led many to 
adopt the opinion that John, by using the singular 
number, has pointed to all deceivers and enemies 
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of the truth as being antichrists. According to 
this view, the meaning of the apostle is, that the 
prediction of the coming of Antichrist was already 
in course of fulfillment, as the many Antichrists 
showed. 

3. It still remains to inquire, What object or class 
of characters is this term meant to describe f Those 
who suppose that some individual is intended by 
the term Antichrist either seek to identify him 
with some person whom they regard as especially 
the enemy of Christ, in which sense the pope of 
Rome is frequently fixed upon as Antichrist; or 
they suppose that the evil which is as yet seen only 
partially and diffusively in the many Antichrists 
will ultimately be condensed in one monster of 
iniquity, who shall appear immediately before the 
second coming of Christ. On the other hand, John 
expressly says, 1 Eph. ii. 22, “ He is Antichrist that 
denieth the Father and the Son.” This must be 
accepted as the apostle’s own description of the ob¬ 
ject he designates by this term, so that we must I 


and the virtue is supposed to reside in that spot. 
The priest removes that portion and distributes the 
remainder of the bread to the poor. 

ANTILEGOMEN A (an-te-le-gom'e-na), 
“ contradicted or disputed,” an epithet applied by 
the early Christian writers to denote those books 
of the New Testament which, although known to 
all the ecclesiastical writers, and sometimes pub¬ 
licly read in the churches, were not for a consid¬ 
erable time admitted to be genuine or received 
into the canon of Scripture. These books are so 
denominated in contradistinction to the JJomolo- 
goumena , or universally acknowledged writings. 
The following is a catalogue of the Antilcgomcna: 
The Second Epistle of St. Petei\—The Epistle of St. 
James.—The Epistle of St. Jude .— The Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John—The Apocalypse , or 
Revelation of St. John.—The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The earliest notice which we have of this dis¬ 
tinction is that contained in the Ecclesiastical His - 



The Marriage of Joseph and the Virgin Mary. 
From ft painting by Raphael. 


seek for the Antichrist in the mas3 of those who 
deny the Father and the Son. These, according to 
the apostle’s preceding statement in verse 22, are 
they who deny that Jesus is the Christ. Such deny 
both the Father and the Son, for he who denies 
the identity of Jesus as the Christ denies the Son, 
and he that denies the Son denies the Father also, 
not only because Son and Father are logical correl¬ 
atives, but because the Father and the Son are so 
essentially united that the Father throughout with¬ 
out the Son is not the true God, but a mere empty 
abstraction. In the essence of the Father is love, 
but this love is only revealed and realized in the 
Son, and he that denies the latter denies the 
Father, or God as he exists in the truth of his 
essence. What such an errorist calls God is not 
the living God, but a mere idea entirely different 
from the revelation of the mode of the existence 
of the divine Being as it is set forth in the Word. 

ANTIDORON (an-ti-do'ron), a name given 
by the Greeks to the consecrated bread. The con¬ 
secrated part is marked with a cross in the middle, 


tory of Eusebius, the learned bishop of Ctesarea, 
who flourished A. D. 270-3-10. He seems to have 
formed a triple, or, as it appears to some, a quad¬ 
ruple, division of the books of the New Testament, 
terming them—1, the homologoumcna (received); 
2, the antilegomena (controverted); 3, the notha 
(spurious); and, 4, those which he calls the utterly 
spurious, as being not only spurious in the same 
sense as the former, but also absurd or impious. 
Among the spurious he reckons the Acts of Paul, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Revelation of Peter, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Instructions of the 
Apostles. He speaks doubtfully as to the class to 
which the Apocalypse belongs, for he himself in¬ 
cludes it among the spurious; he then observes 
that some reject it, while others reckon it among 
the acknowledged writings (homologoumcna). 
Among the spurious writings he also enumerates 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He adds, at 
the same time, that all these may be classed among 
the antilegomena. His account is consequently 
confused, not to say contradictory. Among the 
utterly spurious he reckons such books as the here¬ 


tics brought forward under pretence of their being 
genuine productions of the apostles, such as the 
so-called Gospels of Peter, Thomas and Matthias, 
and the Acts of Andrew, John and the other apos¬ 
tles. These he distinguishes from the antilegomena, 
as being works which not one of the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical writers thought worthy of being cited. 
Their style he considers so remote from that of 
the apostles, and their contents so much at variance 
with the genuine doctrines of Scripture, as to show 
them to have been the inventions of heretics, and 
not worthy of a place even among the spurious 
writings. /These latter he has consequently been 
supposed to have considered as the compositions 
of orthodox men, written with good intentions, but 
calculated by their titles to mislead the ignorant, 
who might be disposed to account them as apostol¬ 
ical productions, to which honor they had not even 
a dubious claim. 

ANTI-LIB ANUS. Sec Libanus. 

ANTIMONIANS (an-te-mo'ne-ans), persons 
in the fourth century who denied the perpetual 
virginity of the Mother of our Lord, and who held 
that she had children afterward by Joseph who 
were the brethren of our Lord. 

ANTINOMIANS (an-te-no'me-ans). These 
derive their name from two Greek words, signifying 
against law, their favorite tenet being that the law 
is not a rule of life to believers under the gospel. 
The appellation is also generally given to those 
who carry the doctrine of justification by faith 
without works to such an extreme as to separate 
practical holiness from true believing, and injure, 
if not wholly destroy, every obligation to moral 
obedience. 

Antinomianism may be traced to the period of 
the Reformation. Its founder was John Agricola, 
at first a disciple of Luther, but afterward an oppo¬ 
nent both to him and Melanchthon. While Luther 
was eagerly employed in censuring and refuting 
the popish doctors who mixed the law and the 
gospel together, and represented eternal life as the 
fruit of legal obedience, John Agricola went into 
another extreme, and took occasion to advance 
sentiments which Luther deemed Antinomian. 
He is said to have taught that the law ought not 
to be proposed as a rule of life, nor used in the 
Church as a means of instruction, and, of course, 
that repentance is not to be preached from the 
Decalogue, but from the gospel only; that the 
gospel alone is to be inculcated and explained, 
and that good works do not promote our salvation, 
nor evil works hinder it. 

In the seventeenth century some of his followers 
in England are said to have expressly maintained 
that, as the elect cannot fall from grace nor forfeit 
the divine favor, so neither are the evil actions 
they commit really sinful, or to be considered as 
violations of the divine law; and that, conse¬ 
quently, they have no occasion to confess their 
sins or to seek renewed forgiveness. The Antino¬ 
mian does things wrong in themselves, but they are 
not wrong when he does them, because he is a be¬ 
liever, so that, were he to steal, the crime com¬ 
monly called theft would in him lose all its crim¬ 
inality, and cease to he a breach of the eighth com¬ 
mandment. 

It does not appear that any set of professed 
Christians ever called themselves Antinomians; it is, 
rather a term of reproach which one party has too 
freely applied to another, and which, therefore, re¬ 
quires to be received with caution. The unguarded 
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expressions which some persons have used, the 
bold positions they have advanced, and the con¬ 
struction to which their language is liable, have 
led others to charge them with Antinomian prin¬ 
ciples, when in reality they meant not so. As 
when they have spoken lightly of good works, or 
asserted that believers have nothing to do with the 


his mother. The same appellation (Tetrapolis) 
was given also to Antioch, because it consisted of 
four townships or quarters, each surrounded by a 
separate wall, and all four by a common wall. 
The first was built in the year 300 B. C. by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, who peopled it with inhabitants from 
Antigonia; the second by the settlers belonging to 



Antioch in Syria. 


law of God, without fully explaining what they 
mean; when they assert that God is not angry 
with his people for their sins, nor in any sense 
punishes them on that account, without at all dis¬ 
tinguishing between fatherly correction and vin¬ 
dictive wrath, — these and similar expressions, 
whatever be the private sentiments of those who 
advance them, have a direct tendency to injure the 
minds and morals of mankind, though it be under 
a pretence of enhancing the riches and freeness of 
divine grace. 

Properly speaking, those only are Antinomians 
who are avowedly hostile to the law of God—who 
neither preach nor profess to embrace it, but term 
those legalists who do. With them preaching the 
law is an abomination, and they will have nothing 
to do with it, except to vilify and condemn. 
Others of a similar description, but who are not 
aware of the tendency of their own statements, have 
embraced a system which, by perverting the doc¬ 
trine of divine decrees and efficacious grace, sets 
aside all moral obligation and destroys the 
accountability of man. Justification by such a 
species of faith as is not necessarily productive of 
good works, and righteousness imputed to it, are 
the doctrines by which this class of professors are 
distinguished. 

ANTIOCH (an'te-ok). Two placesof this name 
are mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. A city on the banks of the Orontes, 300 miles 
north of Jerusalem, and about 30 from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was situated in the province of Seleucis, 
called Tetrapolis, from containing the four cities, 
Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea and Laodicea, of which 
the first was named after Antiochus, the father of 
the founder, the second after himself, the third 
after his wife Apamea, and the fourth in honor of 


the first quarter; the third by Seleuees Callinicus; 
and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was 
the metropolis of Syria, the residence of the Syrian 
kings (the Seleucidte), 1 Macc. iii. 37; vii. 2, and 
afterward became the capital of the Roman prov¬ 
inces in Asia. It ranked third, after Rome and 
Alexandria, among the cities of the empire, and 
was little inferior in size and splendor to the latter 
or to Seleucia. Its suburb Daphne was celebrated 
for its grove and fountains, its asylum and temple 
dedicated to Apollo and Diana. “ The temple and 
the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove 
of laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a 
circumference of ten miles and formed in the most 
sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from 
every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and 
the temperature of the air.” It was very populous; 
within 150 years after its erection the Jews slew 
100,000 persons in it in one day, 1 Macc. xi. 47. 
In the time of Chrysostom the population was com¬ 
puted at 200,000, of whom one-half, or even a 
greater proportion, were professors of Christianity. 
Chrysostom also states that the church at Antioch 
maintained 3000 poor, besides occasionally reliev¬ 
ing many more. Cicero speaks of the city as dis¬ 
tinguished by men of learning and the cultivation 
of the arts. A multitude of Jews resided in it. 
Seleucus Nicator granted them the rights of citi¬ 
zenship, and placed them on a perfect equality with 
the other inhabitants. These privileges were con¬ 
tinued to them by Vespasian and Titus—an instance 
of the equity and generosity of the Romans, w ho, 
in opposition to the W’ishes of the Alexandrians 
and Antiocheans, protected the Jews, notwith¬ 
standing the provocations they had received from 
them in their wars. They w r ere also allowed to 
have an archon or ethnarch of their own. An¬ 


tioch is called libera —“ free ”—by Pliny, having 
obtained from Pompcy the privilege of being 
governed by its own law’s. This fact is commem¬ 
orated on a coin bearing the inscription to that 
effect. 

The Christian faith was introduced at an early 
period into Antioch, and with great success, Acts 
xi. 19, 21, 24. The name “ Christians ” was here 
first applied to its professors, Acts xi. 2G. A city 
of such magnitude and importance soon became a 
central point for the diffusion of Christianity among 
the Gentiles, and maintained for several centuries 
a high rank in the Christian world. The attempt 
of certain Judaizers from Jerusalem to enforce the 
rite of circumcision on the Gentile converts at 
Antioch was the occasion of the first apostolic 
council or convention, Acts xv. Antioch was the 
scene of the early labors of the apostle Paul, and 
the place whence he set forth on his first mission¬ 
ary labors, Acts xi. 2G; xiii. 2. Ignatius w*as the 
second bishop or overseer of the church, for about 
forty years, till his martyrdom in A. D. 107. In 
the third century three councils (the last in A.D. 
269) were held at Antioch relative to Paul of 
Samosata, who was bishop there about A. D. 2G0. 
In the course of the fourth century a new’ theolog¬ 
ical school w’as formed at Antioch, which aimed 
at a middle course in biblical hermeneutics be¬ 
tween a rigorously literal and an allegorical 
method of interpretation. Two of its most distin¬ 
guished teachers w’ere the presbyters Dorotheus 
and Lucian, the latter of whom suffered martyrdom 
in the Diocletian persecution, A.D. 312. Liba- 
nius (born A. D. 314) the rhetorician, the friend 
and panegyrist of the emperor Julian, wtis a native 
of Antioch. It had likewise the honor of being 
the birthplace of his illustrious pupil, John Chrys¬ 
ostom, who was born A. D. 347, and died 407. 

As the ecclesiastical system became gradually 
assimilated to the political, the churches in those 
cities which held the highest civil rank assumed 
a corresponding superiority in relation to other 
Christian communities. Such was the case at 
Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, and, in the course 
of time, at Constantinople and Jerusalem, where 



Gate of St. Paul, Antioch. 


the term exarch w r as applied to the resident bishop, 
but shortly exchanged for that of patriarch. At 
the present time there are three prelates in Syria 
who claim the title of patriarchs of Antioch, 
namely: (1) the patriarch of the Greek Church; 
(2) of the Syrian Monophysites; (3) of the Mar- 
on ites. 

Few cities have undergone and survived greater 
vicissitudes and disasters than Antioch. In A. D. 
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260, Sapor, the Persian king, surprised and pillaged 
it, and multitudes of the inhabitants were slain or 
sold as slaves. It has been frequently brought to 
the verge of utter ruin by earthquakes, A. D. 340, 
394, 396, 458, 526, 528, and the severe visitation 
of the year 1872 has been exceedingly calamitous. 
By that of A. D. 526 no less than 250,000 persons 
were destroyed, the population being swelled by 
an influx of strangers to the festival of the Ascen¬ 
sion. The emperor Justinian gave forty-five cen¬ 
tenaries of gold—$900,000, or nearly a million of 
American currency—to restore the city. Scarcely 
had it resumed its ancient splendor, A. D. 540, 
when it was again taken and delivered to the flames 
by Chosroes. In A. D. 658 it was captured by the 
Saracens. Its “ safety was ransomed with 300,000 
pieces of gold, but the throne of the successors of 


visible in many parts of the town, and gems, 
carnelians and rings are frequently found. The 
present town stands on scarcely one-third of the 
area enclosed by the ancient wall, of which the 
line may be easily traced; the entrance to the 
town from Aleppo is by one of the old gates, called 
Bab Bablous, or Paul’s gate, not far from which 
the members of the Greek Church assemble for 
their devotions in a cavern dedicated to St. John. 

2. Antioch in (or near) Pisidia, being a border 
city, was considered at different times as belonging 
to different provinces. Ptolemy places it in Pam- 
phylia, and Strabo in Phrygia. It was founded by 
Seleucus Nicanor, and its first inhabitants were 
from Magnesia on the Ma?ander. After the defeat 
of Antiochus (III.) the Great by the Romans, it 
came into the possession of Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamos, and was afterward 
transferred to Amyntas. 
On his death the Romans 
made it the seat of a pro¬ 
consular government, and 
invested it with the privi¬ 
leges of a Roman colony, 
which included a freedom 
from taxes and a municipal 
constitution similar to that 
of the Italian towns. When 
Paul and Barnabas visited 
this city, Acts xiii. 14, they 
found a Jewish synagogue 
and a considerable number 
of proselytes, and met with 
great success among the 
Gentiles, v. 48, but, through 
the violent opposition of 
the Jews, were obliged to 
Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in leave the place, which they did in strict accord- 
the East, which had been decorated by Gesar with ance with their Lord’s injunction, v. 51, compared 
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Antioch in Pisidia. 


the titles of free and holy and inviolate, was de¬ 
graded under the yoke of the caliphs to the second¬ 
ary rank of a provincial town.” In A. D. 975 it 


with Matt. x. 14; Luke ix. 5. 

Till within a very recent period Antioch was 
supposed to have been situated where the town of 


was retaken by Nicephorus Phocas. In A. 1). 1080 Ak-Shehr now stands, but the researches of the 
the son of the governor Philaretus betrayed it into Rev. F. Arundell, British chaplain at Smyrna in 
the hands of Soliman. Seventeen years after, the M i * U ' IjijM f 

duke of Normandy entered it at the head of 300,- 
000 Crusaders; but as the citadel still held out, the 
victors were in their turn besieged by a fresh host 
under Kerboga and twenty-eight emirs, which at 
last gave way to their desperate valor. In A. D. 


1833, confirmed by the still later investigations of 
Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the Geographical 
Society, have determined its site to be adjoining 
the town of Yalobatch, and consequently that Ak- 
Sliehr is the ancient Philomelion described by 
Strabo. Mr. Arundell observed the remains of 


1268, Antioch was occupied and ruined by Boad- several temples and churches, besides a theatre 
oehbar or Bibars, sultan of Egypt and Syria, this and a magnificent aqueduct; of the latter twenty- 


first seat of the Christian name being dispeopled 
by the slaughter of 17,000 persons and the captiv¬ 
ity of 100,000. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century the three patriarchs of Alexandria, An¬ 
tioch and Jerusalem convoked a synod, and re¬ 
nounced all connection within the Latin Church. 

Antioch at present belongs to the pashalic of 
Haleb (Aleppo), and bears the name of Antakia. 
The inhabitants are said to have amounted to 
twenty thousand before the earthquake of 1872, 
which destroyed four or five thousand. On the 
south-west side of the town is a precipitous moun¬ 
tain-ridge, on which a considerable portion of the 
old Roman wall of Antioch is still standing, from 
30 to 50 feet high and 15 feet in thickness. At 
short intervals 400 high square towers are built up 
in it, containing a staircase and two or three 
chambers, probably for the use of the soldiers on 
duty. At the east end of the western hill are the 
remains of a fortress, with its turrets, vaults and 
cisterns. Toward the mountain south-south-west 
of the city some fragments of the aqueducts remain. 
After heavy rains antique marble pavements are 


one arches still remained in a perfect state. Mr. 
Hamilton copied several inscriptions, all, with one 
exception, in Latin. Of one the only words not 
entirely effaced were Antiochene (Lesari. 

ANTIOCHIA (an-te-o-ke'ah), 1 Macc. iv. 35; 
vi. 63; 2 Macc. iv. 33; v. 21. See Antioch. 

ANTIOCHIANS (an-te-o-ke'ans), 2 Macc. 
iv. 9, 19, inhabitants of Antioch. 

ANTIOCHIS (an-te'o-kis), one of the concu¬ 
bines of King Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. iv. 30. 

ANTIOCHUS (an-te'o-kus). Of the many 
kings who bore this name Antiochus, the one called 
Epiphanes has the chief claim on our attention, 
since in the books of Maccabees and in the 
prophecies of Daniel his person is so promi¬ 
nent. Nevertheless, it will be our business to 
set forth, not that which readers of the Bible 
can gather for themselves, but such preliminary 
and collateral information as will tend to throw 


light on the position of the Jews toward the 
Syrian monarchy. 

The name Antiochus may be interpreted he uho 
withstands or Ia8t8 out , and denotes military prow¬ 
ess, as do many other of the Greek names. It was 
borne by one of the generals of Philip, whose son, 
Seleucus, by the help of the first Ptolemy, estab¬ 
lished himself B. C. 312 as ruler of Babylon. The 
year 312 is in consequence the era from which, 
under that monarchy, time was computed, as, for 
instance, in the Books of Maccabees. For eleven 
years more the contest in Asia continued, while 
Antigonus (the “ one-eyed ,} ) was grasping at uni¬ 
versal supremacy. At length, in 301, he was de¬ 
feated and slain in the decisive battle of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, had meanwhile 
become master of southern Syria, and Seleucus was 
too much indebted to him to be disposed to eject 
him by force from this possession. In fact, the 
first three Ptolemies (B. C. 323-222) looked on 
their extra-Egyptian possessions as their sole guar¬ 
antee for the safety of Egypt itself against their 
formidable neighbor, and succeeded in keeping the 
mastery, not only of Palestine and C'cele-Syria, and 
of many towns on that coast, but of Cyrene and 
other parts of Libya, of Cyprus and other islands, 
with numerous maritime posts all round Asia 
Minor. A permanent fleet was probably kept up 
at Samos, so that their arms reached to the Helles¬ 
pont, and for some time they ruled over Thrace. 
Thus Syria was divided between two great powers, 
the northern half falling to Seleucus and his suc¬ 
cessors, the soulhein to the Ptolemies, and this ex¬ 
plains the titles “ king of the north ” and “ king 
of the south,” in the 11th chapter of Daniel. The 
line dividing them was drawn somewhat to the 
north of Damascus, the capital of Ccele-Svria. 

The first Seleucus built a large number of 
cities with Greek institutions, not, like Alexander, 
from military or commercial policy, but to gratify 
ostentation or his love for Greece. This love, in¬ 
deed, led him to fix his capital, not at Babylon, 
where Alexander would have placed it, but in the 
north of Syria (see Antioch), and in extreme old 
age his life fell a sacrifice to his romantic passion 
for revisiting his native Macedonia. To people 
his new cities was often a difficult matter, and this 
led to the bestowal of premiums on those who were 
willing to become citizens. Hence we may account 
for the extraordinary privileges which the Jews 
enjoyed in them all, having equal rights with 
Macedonians. At the same time (whether from 
the example which Alexander had set or from the 



Coin of Ptolemy Lagus, B. C. 3^o. 


force of circumstances) that age displayed remark¬ 
able tendencies to religious fusion everywhere; in¬ 
somuch that—if, with Josephus, we may trust to 
the letter in the 1st Book of Maccabees, xii. 21— 
even the Lacediemonians put in their claim to be 
regarded as children of Abraham. But there was 
still another cause which recommended the Jews 
to the Syrian kings. A nation thus diffused 
through their ill-compacted empire formed a band 
most useful to gird its parts together. To win the 
hearts of the Jews was to win the allegiance of a 
brave brotherhood who would be devoted to their 
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Conversation of our Lord with Martha and Mary. 


had transported troops of Jewish families westward 
for military purposes. 

Again: through the great revolutions of Asia the 
Hebrews of Palestine were now placed nearly on 
the frontier of two mighty monarchies, and it 
would seem that the rival powers bid against one 
another for their good-will, so great were the 
benefits showered upon them by the second Ptol¬ 
emy. Even when a war broke out for the posses¬ 
sion of Ccele-Syria, under Antiochus the Great and 
the fourth Ptolemy, B. C. 218, 217, though the peo¬ 
ple of Juda?a, as part of the battlefield and con¬ 
tested possession, were exposed to severe suffering, 
it was not the worse for their ultimate prospects. 

18 


deed, had the second of the line begun to reign, 
B. C. 280, when four sovereigns in Asia Minor 
established their complete independence — the 
kings of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia and Perga- 
mus. In the next reign, that of Antiochus Tlieos, 
the revolt of the Parthians under Arsaces, B. C. 
250, was followed speedily by that of the distant 
province of Bactriana. For thirty years together 
the Parthians continued to grow at the expense of 
the Syrian monarchy. The great Antiochus passed 
a life of war, B. C. 223-187. In his youth he had 
to contend against his revolted satrap of Media, 
and afterward against his kinsman Achieus in Asia 
Minor. We have already noticed his struggles in 


policy in his reign. Seleucus having been assas¬ 
sinated by one of his courtiers, his brother Antio¬ 
chus Epiphanes hastened to occupy the vacant 
throne, although the natural heir, Demetrius, son 
of Seleucus, was alive, but a hostage at Rome. In 
Daniel xi. 21 it is indicated that he gained the 
kingdom by flatteries, and there can be no doubt 
that a most lavish bribery was his chief instrument. 
According to the description in Livy, the magnifi¬ 
cence of his largesses had almost the appearance 
of insanity. 

A prince of such a temper and in such a position, 
whose nominal empire was still extensive, though 
its real strength and wealth were departing, may 


protector, and who could never make common 
cause with any spirit of local independence. For 
this reason Antiochus the Great, and doubtless his 
predecessors also, put peculiar trust in Jewish 
garrisons. In a letter quoted by Josephus he 
orders the removal of 2000 families of Jews of 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, with all their goods, 
into Lydia and Phrygia, for garrison service; and 
although the authenticity of the letter may be sus¬ 
picious, it at any rate proves the traditionary be¬ 
lief that the earlier kings of the house of Seleucus 


Antiochus, at least, when at a later period, B. C. 
198, left master of Southern Syria, did but take oc¬ 
casion to heap on the Jews and Jerusalem new 
honors and exemptions. In short, in days in 
whicli no nation of those parts could hope for polit¬ 
ical independence, there was none which seemed 
so likely as the Hebrew nation to enjoy an honor¬ 
able social and religious liberty. 

The Syrian empire, as left by Antiochus the 
Great to his son, was greatly weaker than that 
which the first Seleucus founded. Scarcely, in¬ 


Ccele-Syria against the Ptolemies. Besides this, 
he was seven years engaged in successful cam¬ 
paigns against the Parthians and the king of Bac¬ 
triana, and finally met unexpected and stagger¬ 
ing reverses in war with the Romans, so that his 
last days were inglorious and his resources thor¬ 
oughly broken. Respecting the reign of his son, 
Seleucus Philopator, B. C. 1871-76, we know little, 
except that he left his kingdom tributary to the 
Romans. In Daniel xi. 20, he is named a raiser of 
taxes, which shows what was the chief direction of 
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naturally have conceived, the first moment that he 
felt pecuniary need, the design of plundering the 
Jewish temple. At such a crisis the advantage of 
the deed might seem to overbalance the odium 
incurred; yet, as he would convert every Jew in 
his empire into a deadly enemy, a second step 
would become necessary—to crush the power ot 
the Jews and destroy their national organization. 
The design, therefore, of prohibiting circumcision 
and their whole ceremonial would naturally ally 
itself to the plan of spoliation, without supposing 
any previous enmity against the nation on his part. 
Just then, however, a candidate for the high-priest- 
hood gave an impetus to this course of events by 
setting the example of assuming Greek manners in 
the hope of gaining the king’s favor, as is narrated 
in the first book of Maccabees. The Jews must 
have been greatly surprised by the sudden and 
almost incredible change of policy on the part ot 
the rulers of Syria; Antiochus Epiphanes must 
have excited their most determined hostility by 


persecution kindled their zeal and cemented their 
unity. Jerusalem, by its sufferings, became only 
the more sacred in the eyes of its absent citizens, 
who vied in replacing the wealth which the sacri¬ 
legious Epiphanes had ravished. According to 
1 Macc. vi. 1—16, this king died shortly after an 
attempt to plunder a temple at Elymais, and 
Josephus follows that account. Appian adds that 
he actually plundered it. Strabo, however, and 
Justin, tell the story of Antiochus the Great , and 
represent him as losing his life in the attempt. 
Polybius and Diodorus decide nothing; as the frag¬ 
ments which notice the deed ascribe it merely to 
“the king Antiochus.” Nevertheless, Josephus 
appeals to Polybius as agreeing with him, and the 
editors of Polvbius so understand the matter. On 
the whole, it’would appear that this attempt is 
rightly assigned to Epiphanes; it is not likely to 
have been two events, though the stories do not 
agree as to the name of the deity of the temple. 
We ought, however, to add that Winer is dis- 
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The round portion of this remarkable church edifice was erected in the twelfth century by the Knights Templar; 
A 1 the Gothic portion was added later. 


his reckless policy. Instead of crushing his appa¬ 
rently puny foes, he raised up heroes against him¬ 
self [see Maccabees], who, helped by the civil wars 
of his successors, at length achieved the deli\er- 
ance of their people, so that in the 170th year of 
the Seleucida?, B. C. 143, their independence was 
formally acknowledged, and they began to date 
from this period, 1 Macc. xiii. 42, as a new birth 
of their nation. Whether Antiochus Epiphanes 
committed all the atrocities alleged in the second 
book of Maccabees may be doubted; but having 
started amiss, with no principle to guide or restrain 
him, it is certain that lie was capable of adding 
cruelty to iniquity, to whatever amount the neces¬ 
sity of the moment might prompt. 

The change of policy, from conciliation to cruel 
persecution, which makes the reign of Epiphanes 
an era in the relation of the Jews to the Syrian 
monarchy, has perhaps had great permanent moral 
results, ’it is not impossible that perseverance in 
the conciliating plan might have sapped the energy 
of Jewish national faith, while it is certain that 


posed to believe that father and son both ended 
their lives with the same act. 

An outline of the deeds of the kings of Syria in 
war and peace, down to Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
presented in the lltli chapter of Daniel, in which 
Epiphanes and his father are the two principal 
figures. Nothing but ignorance or a heated imag¬ 
ination can account for some modern expositors 
referring that chapter to the events of the eighteenth 
century after Christ. The wars and treaties of the 
kings of Syria and Egypt from B. C. 280 to B. ( . 16o 
are described so minutely and so truly, in v. 6- 36, 
its to force all reasonable and well-informed men to 
choose between the alternatives, either that it is 
a most signal and luminous prediction, or that it 
was written after the event. 

Besides Antiochus Epiphanes, the book of Mac¬ 
cabees mentions his son, called Antiochus Eupator, 
and another young Antiochus, son of Alexander 
Balas, the usurper, both of whom were murdered 
at a tender age. In the last two chapters of the 
book a fourth Antiochus appears, called hy the 


Greeks Sidetcs, from the town of Side, in Pam- 
phylia. This is the last king of that house whose 
reputation and powder were not unworthy of the 
great name of Seleucus. In the year B. C. 134 he 
besieged Jerusalem ; and having taken it next year, 
after a severe siege, he pulled down the walls, and 
reduced the nation once more to subjection, after 
only ten years’ independence. Ilis moderation and 
regard for their religious feelings are contrasted by 
Josephus with the impiety of Epiphanes. It is 
remarkable that, though the beginning of his 
quarrel with the Jewish high-priest is narrated in 
the first book of Maccabees, the story is cut short 
abruptly. 

The following table will give the reader a clear 
and full account of the rulers of this dynasty and 
of the periods during which they reigned. 

1. Seleucus Nicator, B. C. 312-280. 

2. Antiochus Soter, his son, 280-261. 

3. Antiochus Theos, his son, 261-247. 

4. Seleucus Callinicus, his son, 247-226. 

5. (Alexander, or) Seleucus Ceraunus, his son, 

226-223. 

G. Antiochus the Great, his brother, 223-187. 

7. Seleucus Philopator, his son, 187-176. 

8. Antiochus Epiphanes, his brother, 176-164. 

9. Antiochus Eupator, his son (a minor), 164- 

162. 

10. Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philopator, 

162-150. 

11. Alexander Balas, a usinyer, who pretends 

to be son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and is 
acknowledged by the Romans, 152-146. 

[12. Antiochus Theos, or Alexander (a minor), 
son of the preceding. lie is murdered by 
the usurper Trypho, who contests the 
kingdom till 140.] 

12. Demetrius Nicator, son of Demetrius Soter, 

reigns 146-141, when he is captured by 
the Parthians. 

13. Antiochus Sidetes, his brother, 141-128. 

ANTIPAS (an'te-pas), probably a contracted 
form of Antipater. 1. A person named as “a 
faithful witness,” or martyr, in Rev. ii. 13. 

2. Herod Antipas. See Herodian Family. 

ANTIPATER. See Herodian Family. 

ANTIPATRIS (an-tip'a-tris), a city built by 
Herod the Great, on the site of a former place 
called Caphar-saba, and named after his father, 
Antipater. The spot was well watered and fertile; 
a stream flowed round the city, and in its neigh¬ 
borhood were groves of large trees. Caphar-saba 
was 120 stadia from Joppa, and between the two 
places Alexander Balas drew a trench, with a wall 
and wooden towers, as a defence against the ap¬ 
proach of Antiochus. Antipatris also lay between 
Ciesarea and Lydia, its distance from the former 
place being twenty-six Roman miles. These cir¬ 
cumstances indicate that Antipatris was in the 
midst of a plain, and not at Arsuf, where the Cru¬ 
saders supposed they had found it. On the road 
from Ramlah to Nazareth, north of Ras-el-Ain, 
Prokesch came to a place called Kafir Saba, and 
the position which Brighaus assigns to this town in 
his map is almost in exact agreement with the 
position assigned to Antipatris in the Itni. Ilieros. 
Perceiving this, Professor Raumer happily con¬ 
jectured that this Kafir Saba was no other than 
the reproduced name of Caphar-saba, which, as in 
many other instances, has again supplanted the 
foreign, arbitrary and later name of Antipatris. 
This conjecture has been confirmed by Robinson. 
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who gives Kefr Saba as the name of the village in 
question. St. Paul was brought from Jerusalem 
to Antipatris by night, on his route to Csesarea, 
Acts xxiii. 31. 

ANTIPHON (an'te-fon). 1. A short versicle 
said before and after the Psalms. 2. Anciently 
psalms and hymns sung alternately by the two 
divisions of the choir, or by men and boys, were 
thus named. Ignatius is said to have introduced 
this use in the East, and Ambrose in the West. 

ANTIPOPE, a rival claimant of the see of 
Rome. The first was Novatian, the opponent of 
Cornelius in the third century. There have been 
very many since, and especially during the great 
schism, which, in the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, lasted for fifty years, when there were always 
two, and sometimes three, rival popes. The schism 
began soon after the election of Urban VI., and 
was terminated by the council of Constance and 
the election of Martin V. The differences some¬ 
times arose from points of belief, but generally 
from dubious rights of election. It is said that 
there were as many as twenty-four schisms in con¬ 
nection with the antipopes. 

ANTIQUITIES. See Archaeology. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS, those who deny 
the doctrine of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
amongst others Sabellians, Arians, Socinians and 
Humanitarians. The ancient Anti-trinitarians 
have been divided into four classes: 1. Ebionites; 
2. Patripassians; 3. Arians; 4. Pneumatomachi. 

The Anti-trinitarians of the early Church may 
be included under two leading parties, one that 
merely recognized Jesus as a man endued with 
divine power; and the Patripassians, who identi¬ 
fied the Father and the Son. Cerinthus was doubt¬ 
less contemporary with St. John, although he may 
have been alive after the death of that apostle. 
He was a Jew, who had studied philosophy at 
Alexandria, but he spent the greater part of his 
life in Asia Minor. His system was probably a 
mixture of Judaism, Gnosticism and Christianity. 
Irenams makes him a complete Gnostic, saying of 
him, “ He taught that the world was not made by 
the supreme God, but by a certain power (the 
demi-urgos) separate from him, and below him, 
and ignorant of him. Jesus he supposed not to 


unknown Father, and wrought miracles. At the 
end the Christ left Jesus, and Jesus suffered, and 
rose again ; but the Christ, being spiritual, was im¬ 
passible.” Epiphanius and Theodoret declare that 
he held the world to have been made by angels, 
and that “he opposed the apostles in Judiea and 
out of it, early ajid late.” 

Cerinthus evidently held 
that Jesus was an ordinary 
man, devoid of miraculous 
powers, but distinguished 
from others by so much 
wisdom that he was worthy 
to be chosen from all man¬ 
kind as the Messiah. He 
knew nothing of his high 
destiny until it was revealed 
to him in his baptism by 
John, when he was conse¬ 
crated to the Messiahship, 
and furnished with the ne¬ 
cessary powers by the de¬ 
scent of the supreme logos 
or spirit, which hung over 
him in the shape of a dove, 
and eventually entered his 
heart. He now attained to 
a knowledge of the supreme 
God and of heavenly things. 

He ivas able to perform 
miracles, and he was used 
by the divine Spirit as his 
instrument, and in this way 
he was the Messiah. lie 
also taught that redemp¬ 
tion could not be effected 
by his suffering. In uni¬ 
son with the mighty Spirit 
of God he could not suffer ; 
but when he did suffer, it 
was evident that the Spirit 
had left him, and there¬ 
fore his sufferings were only 
of the man Jesus, and were 
no part of the work of re¬ 
demption. He denied the 
resurrection also, and it is believed that St. John 
wrote his gospel purposely to refute the peculiar 
tenets of this leader. Epiphanius also declares that 
St. Paul was contending in every place against the 
followers of Cerinthus. In this manner the 
M denial of the deity of Christ ivas associated 
with other errors of the Ebionites and Gnostics 
even in the apostolic age, and among the wild 
theorists of the period there were many who 
evidently had no claim to the Christian name. 

At the head of another class of early Anti- 
trinitarians may be placed Praxeas, who held 
that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost were 


Trinity, in which the Father is held to be God 
revealing himself as giving the law, as the Son 
when he suffers, and as the Holy Spirit when lie 
influences or dwells in the hearts of believers. 
Thus in the early age of the Church there were 
some who merely recognized the humanity of the 


The Interior of Temple Church, from the Entrance. 


A Section of the PoRcn of Temple Church. 

be born of a virgin, but to be the son of Joseph 
and Mary—born altogether as other men are; but 
he excelled all men in virtue, knowledge and 
wisdom. At his baptism the Christ came down 
upon him, from Him who is over all, in the shape 
of a dove; and then he declared to the world the 


Saviour, while others may be found holding every 
variety of an ascending faith, until like Arius the 
Christ ivas admitted to be the first and most glori¬ 
ous of all created beings, but yet a creature—a 
creature so elevated that he deserved the title, 
“ Son of God;” not God, but like God; not of the 
divine essence, which only appertained to the 
Father, but yet so glorious that he was worthy of 
adoration and praise. 

During the Middle Ages the tendency of thought 
was toward other subjects, but from time to time 
the theories of former years were revived by such 
, n J men as Amalric and the Paulicians, who have 

one and the same. Tertullian says that he | been accused of reviving the heresies of Paul of 
taught that “ the Father himself descended into Samosata that had been defended by Artemon, 
the Virgin, ivas born of her, suffered, and was, Noetus and others. 

in short, Jesus Christ.” As Praxeas and his When the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
followers did not reject the accusation of main- gave liberty to mind in Europe, a rationalistic 
taining that God the Father suffered in the element soon appeared in Italy, Germany, the 

Low Countries and elsewhere. Denk, Hetzer, 
Seebach, Campanus, Dippel, Joris of Delft, Ser- 
vetus, Gribaldo and others attracted great atten¬ 
tion to their views. In Poland the Humanitarian 
or Socinian views chiefly prevailed, and a regular 
system of theology was set forth by Faustus So- 
cinus, who perfected the ideas of his uncle, Lcelius 
Socinus, an Italian of noble rank. In England, 
after the Puritanic zeal began to wane, a rational¬ 
izing spirit spread among the Dissenters, and many 


crucifixion, they obtained the name of “ Patri¬ 
passians,” and from denying the plurality of 
persons in the Godhead they were called “ Mon- 
arcliians.” Noetus of Smyrna was excluded 
from his church about A. D. 230 as a Mon¬ 
archist. Callistus, a bishop of Rome, is also 
classed among these heretics, and Beryllus, a 
bishop of Bostra in the third century, held these 
views, and verged toward the system known as 
Sabellianism, which recognizes only a modal 
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of the clergy of the Established Church adopted 
free-thinking views. Whiston, Lindsey, Clarke, 
Priestley and others, during the reign of Queen 
Anne and the beginning of the Hanover period, 
produced a decided effect on the theology of their 
day. Many churches and valuable endowments 
that had been founded in the interests of evangel¬ 
ical religion among the Dissenters fell into the 


ANTITYPE (an'te-tipe), the person or thing 
which is prefigured by a type, as Christ is the anti¬ 
type of the Paschal Lamb. In theology, a type is a 
symbol of something which lies in the future, and 
characteristics of the type indicate the characteris¬ 
tics of the person or thing that is pointed to as an 
antitype. See Type. 

ANTONIA (an-to'ne-ah). A fortress or 
tower built by Herod, north-west of the 
temple. See Jerusalem. 

ANTOTHIJAH (an-to-thi'jah), “an¬ 
swers from Jehovah,” a Benjamite, 1 Chr. 
viii. 24. 

ANTOTHITE (an'to-thite). A native 
of Anathoth. See Anatiiotii. 

A NUB (ah'nub), “bound together,” a 
descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 8. 

ANUS (ali'nus), 1 Esdr. ix. 48, a corrupt 
form of Bani, Nell. viii. 7. 

APAME (ap'a-me), 1 Esdr. iv. 20, a 
concubine of Darius, king of Persia. 

APE, an animal mentioned, 1 Ki. x. 
22; 2 Chr. ix. 21, as imported by the 
lleets of Hiram and Solomon. It is impos¬ 
sible to say what particular species of the 
ape or monkey family is intended ; the name 
may be general, including several varieties. 
It is observable that in the tomb of Thothmes 
III., at Thebes, among the presents figured 
as brought to the king are ani¬ 
mals which appear to be baboons 
or baboon-like apes. 

APELLES (ah-pel'les), a 
Christian at Rome, whom Paul 
salutes in his Epistle to the 
Church there, Rom. xvi. 10, and 
calls “approved in Christ, i. e., 
an approved Christian. Origen 
doubts whether he may not have 
Interior of the Round Portion of Temple Church. been the same person with Apol- 

los, but this is far from likely. See 
hands of men who gradually carried them over to I Apollos.’ According to the old Church 
the support of Anti-trinitarian views. The succes- traditions, Apelles was one of the seventy 
sors of these men have been “ quieted in their pos- disciples, and bishop either of Smyrna or 
session” of these properties by an act of Parlia- Heracleia. The name itself is notable 
ment passed about thirty years ago; but the vigor from Horace’s “Credat Judteus Apella, 
and energy of the old promoters of the Anti-trini non ego” (letthe Jew Apella believe him, 



hence a citadel or fortified town. There were at 
least three places so called, viz.: 

1. A city in the tribe of Asher, Josh. xiii. 4; 
xix. 30, called Aphik in Judg. i. 31, where we also 
learn that the tribe was unable to gain possession 
of it. This must be the same place with the Aphaka 
which Eusebius and Sozomcn place in Leb.inon, on 
the river Adonis, where there was a famous temple 
of Venus. A village called Afka is still found in 
Lebanon, situated at the bottom of a valley, and 
may possibly mark the site of this Aphek. 

2. A town in the plain country of Syria, on the 
road to Damascus; near it Benhadad was defeated 
by the Israelites, 1 Ki. xx. 26. It seems to cor¬ 
respond to the Apheka of Eusebius, situated to the 
east of the Sea of Galilee, and which is mentioned 
by Burckhardt, Seetzen and others under the name 
of Fcik or Fik. 

3. A city in the tribe of Issachar, not far from 
Jezreel, where the Philistines twice encamped 
before battles with the Israelites, Y Sam. iv. 1; 
xxix. 1; comp, xxviii. 4. Either this or the first 
Aphek, but most probably this, was the Aphek 
mentioned in Josh. xii. 18 as a royal city of the 
Canaanites. 

APHEKAH (af'e-kah), a town in the 
mountains of Judah, Josh. xv. 53. Supposed 
by some to be Aphek, mentioned Josh. xii. 18. 

APHEREMA (af-e-re'mah), one of the three 
toparchies added to Judtea by the king of Syria, 
1 Mace. xi. 34. This is perhaps the Ephrten or 
Ephrain mentioned in 2 Chr. xiii. 19. 

APHERRA (a-fer'ra), progenitor of some of 


tarian views seem to have largely died out. In 
Scotland these views have never obtained a solid 
foothold, and in Ireland the cause of Unitarianism 
seems to be steadily on the decline. Even in New 
England, where for many years the names of Chan- 
ning and others occupied a prominent place, and 
gave currency to Unitarianism, the system seems 
to be on the decline. Unitarianism in all its forms 
and in all ages has been mainly a system of nega¬ 
tions, in which there is a denial of positive and 
affirmative truths; but when point after point has Ezra iv. 9; v. G. The “Apharsachites” possibly 
been set aside, and the substantial truths of the were the Persian, or rather Median, “Prcetacenr’ 
Gospel have been rejected, the mind discovers the of the Greek geographers, 
fact that it cannot feed on vacancy, and hence, 

APHARSITES (ah-far'sites). These were 
colonists in Samaria, Ezra iv. 9. They have been 
believed to be the Parrhasii, a Median tribe, though 
Gesenius would have them the Persians. 


I shall not), by which he less probably ,j| 
means a circumcised Jew in general, as 
many think, than a particular Jew of 
that name well known at Rome. 

APHARSACHITES (ah-far'sah- 
kites) or APHARSATHCHITES 
(ah-far-sath'kites), the name of the nation 
to which belonged one portion of the col¬ 
onists whom the Assyrian king planted in Samaria, 



wherever the system has prevailed and positive 
creeds have been got rid of, the tendency to re¬ 
action sets in, and men begin to demand a more 
substantial faith. Under their respective heads 
the relations of Swedenborgianism, Sabellianism, 
Mennonism and other svstems will be duly noticed. 


APHEK (ah'fek). The name signifies strength; 


Apis.—S ee Apis and Golden Calf. 

the servants or ministers of the temple, mentioned 
1 Esdr. v. 34. 

APHIAH (a-fe'a), an ancestor of King Saul, 
1 Sam. ix. 1. 

APHIK (af'ik), a city not subdued by the tribe 
of Asher, Jud. i. 31. See Apiiek, 1. 

APHRAH laf'rah), a place mentioned by the 
prophet Micah, i. 10; it has been supposed to be 
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APHSES (af'ses), head of the eighteenth sacer¬ 
dotal family of the twenty-four into which the 
priests were divided by David, 1 Chr. xxiv. 15. 

APION (ah-pe'on), a celebrated grammarian, 
born at Oasis or Alexandria. During the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius, he resided and taught at 
Rome; and when the Alexandrians complained 
against the Jews, Apion was the chief man in a 
deputation that conducted the case against them. 
Josephus says that he was vain, dissolute, and his life 
was spent in extravagances that shortened his career. 

APIS (ah'pis), the sacred bull, god of the 
Egyptians; usually regarded as the symbol of 
Osiris, the god of the river Nile. His great 
temple was at Memphis, where a costly ritual was 
maintained and sacrifices of oxen were offered to 
him. If Apis died a natural death, the body was 
embalmed, and search was made for another animal 
having the requisite marks, namely, a black color, 
white on the brow, and a figure like an eagle on the 
back ; when found, a new Apis was proclaimed, and 
the ceremonies of inauguration proceeded. Nude 
women were his attendants in the procession to 
Memphis, and after forty days he was installed 
into the vacant office. The burial-place of these 
deceased deities has lately been discovered. It is 
probable that the Israelites, in the wilderness and 
afterward, attempted to copy certain of the absurdi¬ 
ties and abominations of this worship. 

APOCALYPSE. See Revelation, Book of. 

APOCRYPHA (ah-pok're-fall), “ hidden, se¬ 
creted, mysterious,” a term applied in various senses 
to denote certain books claiming a sacred character. 
The word occurs Mark iv. 22: ‘‘There is nothing 
hid, which shall not be manifested, neither was any¬ 
thing kept secret, but that it should come abroad;” 
also Luke viii. 17 and Col. ii. 3: “In whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

1. Meaning and use of the term. In the early 
ages of the Christian Church this term was fre¬ 
quently used to denote books of an uncertain or 
anonymous author, or of one who had written 
under an assumed name. Its application, how¬ 
ever, in this sense is far from being distinct, as, 
strictly speaking, it would include canonical books 
whose authors were unknown or uncertain. “ Let 
us omit,” says St. Augustine, “ those fabulous books 
of Scripture which are called apocryphal, because 
their secret origin was unknown to the fathers. 
We - do not deny that Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, wrote something, as Jude asserts in his 
canonical Epistle that he did; but it is not without 
a purpose that they are not found in the Jewish 
canon preserved in the temple. The books, there¬ 
fore, which are published in his name are rightly 
judged by prudent men not to be his, as more re¬ 
cent works were given out as written by apostles, 
which, however, have been separated, upon dili¬ 
gent investigation, from the canon of Scripture, 
under the name of apocryphal .” And again: 
“ From such expressions as 1 The Book of the 
Wars of the Lord,’ men have taken occasion to 
forge books called apocryphal .” And in his book 
against Faustus, he says: “ Apocryphal books are 
not such as are of authority, and are kept secret, 
but they are books whose original is obscure, and 
which are destitute of proper testimonials, their 
authors being unknown, and their characters either 
heretical or suspected.” Origen, also, on Matt, 
xxii. had applied the term apocryphal in a similar 
wav: “ This passage is to be found in no canonical 



book, but in the apocryphal book of Elias.” And, 

“ This is plain, that many examples have been 
adduced by the apostles and evangelists, and in¬ 
serted in the New Testament, which we do not 
read in the canonical Scriptures which we possess, 
but which are found in the Apocrypha .” So also 
Jerome, referring to the words, “Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead,” observes that 
“the apostle cited this from hidden (reeonditis) 
prophets, and such as seem to be apocryphal, as 
he has done in several other instances.” Under 
the term apocnjphal have been included books of 
a religious character, 
which were in circu¬ 
lation among private 
Christians, but were not 
allowed to be read in 
the public assemblies; 
such as 3 and 4 Esdras, 
and 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

In regard to the New 
Testament, the term has 
been usually applied to 
books invented by here¬ 
tics or others to favor 
their views, under fic¬ 
titious signatures. Of 
this description were 
many spurious or apoc¬ 
ryphal gospels. It is 
probably in reference to 
such that Basil, Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Jerome 
gave cautions against the 
reading of apocryphal 
books, although it is pos¬ 
sible from the context 
that the last-named 
father alludes to the 
books which were also 
called ecclesiastical , and 
afterward deutero-canoni - 
cal. The following pas¬ 
sage from his epistle to 
Lteta, on the education 
of her daughter, will 
serve to illustrate this 
part of our subject: “All 
apocryphal books should 
be avoided; but if she 
ever wishes to read them, 
not to establish the truth 
of doctrines, but with a rev¬ 
erentialfeelingfor the truths 
they signify, she should 
be told that they are 
not the works of the 
authors by whose names 
they are distinguished, 
that they contain much that is faulty, and 
that it is a task requiring great prudence 
to find gold in the midst of clay.” And to 
the same effect Philastrius: “Among whom are 
the Manichees, Gnostics [etc.], who, having some 
apocryphal books under the apostles’ names (i.c., 
some separate Acts), are accustomed to despise the 
canonical Scriptures; but the secret Scriptures—that 
is, apocryphal —though they ought to be read by the 
perfect for their morals, ought not to be read by 
all, as ignorant heretics have added and taken 
away what they wished.” He then proceeds to 
say that the books to which he refers are the Acts 
of Andrew, written by “ the disciples who were his 
followers,” etc. 

Fathers Richard and Giraud among the Domini¬ 


cans define the term to signify—(1) anonymous or 
pseudepigraphal books; (2) those which are not 
publicly read, although they may be read with 
edification in private; (3) those which do not pass 
for authentic and of divine authority, although 
they pass for being composed by a sacred author 
or an apostle, as the Epistle of Barnabas ; and (4) 
dangerous books composed by ancient heretics to 
favor their opinions. They also apply the name 
“to books which, after having been contested, are 
put into the canon by consent of the churches, as 
Tobit, etc.” And Jahn applies it in its most strict 


West Window and Altar of Temple Church. 


sense, and that which it has borne since the fourth 
century, to books which, from their inscription, or 
the author’s name, or the subject, might easily be 
taken for inspired books, but are not so in reality. 
It has also been applied by Jerome to certain 
books not found in the Hebrew canon, but yet pub¬ 
licly read from time immemorial in the Christian 
Church for edification, although not considered of 
authority in controversies of faith. These were 
also termed ecclesiastical books, and consisted of 
the books of Tobit, Wisdom, Ecelesiasticus, Ba¬ 
ruch, the two first books of Maccabees, the seven 
last chapters (according to Cardinal Hugo’s divi¬ 
sion) of the book of Esther, and those (so called) 
parts of the book of Daniel which arc not found 
in Hebrew, viz., the Song of the Children, the 
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Speech of Azariah, the History of Susannah, and 
the Fable (as Jerome calls it) of Bel and the 
Dragon. These have been denominated, for dis¬ 
tinction’s sake, the deutero-canonical books, inas¬ 
much as they were not in the original or Hebrew 
canon. In this sense they are called by some the 
Antilegomena of the Old Testament. “ The un- 
canonical books,” says Athanasius, or the author 
of the Synopsis , “ are divided into antilegomena and 
apocrypha .” 

2. Apocryphal books received by some into the Canon, 
called also ecclesiastical or deutero-canonical. It is 
acknowledged by all that these books never had 
a place in the Jewish canon. The Roman 
Catholic Professor Alber, of Pesth (who con¬ 
siders them as of equal authority with the 
received books of the Hebrew canon), observes. 
“The deutero-canonical books are those which 
the Jews had not in their canons, but are not¬ 
withstanding received by the Christian Church 
[he means the Romish Church], concerning 
which, on this very account of their not having 
been in the Jewish canon, there has existed 
some doubt even in the Church.” Josephus, 
a contemporary of the apostles, after describing 
the Jewish canon, which he says consists of 22 
books, remarks: “But from the reign of Arta- 
xerxes to within our memory there have been 
several things committed to writing, which, 
however, have not acquired the same degree of 
credit and authority as the former books, inas¬ 
much as the tradition and succession of the 
prophets were less certain.” 

Among the early Christian writers, Jerome, 
in his Prefaces, gives us the most complete in¬ 
formation that we possess regarding the authority 
of these books in his time. After enumerating 
the 22 books of the Hebrew canon, consisting of 
the Law, the Prophets and the Ilagiographa, 
he adds: “This prologue I write as a preface 
to the books to be translated by us from the 
Hebrew into Latin, that we may know that all 
the books which are not of this number are 
apocryphal; therefore Wisdom, which is com¬ 
monly ascribed to Solomon as its author, and 
the book of Jesus the son of Sirach, Judith, 
Tobit and the Shepherd, are not in the canon." 
Again, in the preface to his translation of the 
books of Solomon from the Hebrew, he ob¬ 
serves : “ These three books (Proverbs, Eccle¬ 
siastes and Canticles) only are Solomon’s. 
There is also the book of Jesus the son of Sirach, 


in the numerical divisions of these books, many of 
which are extremely fanciful, do not affect the 
identity of the canon itself. In his Preface to 
Judith he says, in like manner, “Among the He¬ 
brews this book is read among the hagiographa (or, 
according to some manuscripts, apocrypha), whose au¬ 
thority is not judged sufficient to support disputed 
matters.” He adds, at the same time, that “ the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice is said to have included it in the catalogue 
of the Holy Scriptures.” We have, however, no au¬ 
thority for supposing that the Council of Nice ever 
formed such a catalogue. There is no account of the 
matter in any of its acts which have reached us. 



among the Latins is called by the general name of 
Ecclesiasticus, by which title is denoted not the 
author of the book, but the quality of the writing. 
Of the same order is the book of Tobit, Judith 
and the books of the Maccabees. In the New 
Testament is the book of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
which is called the ‘Two Ways, or the Judgment 
of Peter;’ all which they would have to be read in 
the churches, but not alleged by way of authority 
for proving articles of faith. Other Scriptures they 
call apocryphal which they would not have to be 
read in churches.” 

The first catalogue of the Holy Scriptures, drawn 
up by any public body in the Christian Church, 
which has come down to us, is that of the Council 
of Laodicea, in Phrygia, supposed to be held 
about the year 365. In the last two canons of 
this Council, as we now have them, there is an 
enumeration of the books of Scripture nearly 
conformable, in the Old Testament, to the Jew¬ 
ish canon. The canons are in these words: 

“ That private Psalms ought not to be said 
in the Church, nor any books not canonical, but 
only the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament. The books of the Old Testament 
which ought to be read are these: 1. Genesis; 

2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus; 4. Numbers; 5. Deu¬ 
teronomy; 6. Joshua, son of Nun; /. Judges, 
with Ruth; 8. Esther; 9. 1 and 2 Kingdoms; 
10. 3 and 4 Kingdoms; 11. 1 and 2 Remains; , 
12. 1 and 2 Esdras; 13. the book of 150 Psalms; 
14. Proverbs; 15. Ecclesiastes; 16. Canticles; 
17. Job; 18. The Twelve Prophets; 19. Isaiah; 
20. Jeremiah and Baruch, the Lamentations and 
the Epistles; 21. Ezekiel; 22. Daniel.” We 
have already given the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment as enumerated by this Council. See Anti¬ 
legomena. 

These books, it will be observed, though 
avowedly not in the Hebrew canon, were pub¬ 
licly read in the primitive Church, and treated 
with a high degree of respect, although not con¬ 
sidered by the Hebrews, from whom they were 
derived (see the passage above cited from Jo¬ 
sephus),, as of equal authority with the former. 
These books seem to have been included in the 
copies of the Septuagint which were generally 
made use of by the sacred writers of the New 
Testament. It docs not appear whether the 
apostles gave any cautions against the reading 
of these books, and it has been even supposed 

Others, how- 
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as among the Latins, but the Parables; with 


which likewise have been joined Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Songs, that the collection 
might the better resemble the books of Solo¬ 
mon both in matter and design. The second 
is not to be found at all among the Hebrews, and 
the style plainly evinces its Greek original; some 
ancient writers say it is a work of Philo the Jew. 
As, therefore, the Church reads Judith and Tobit, 
and the books of Maccabees, but does not receive 
them among the canonical Scriptures, so likewise 
it may read these two books for the edification of 
the people, but not as of authority for proving any 
doctrines of religion.” Of Baruch he says that he 
does “not translate it, because it was not in He¬ 
brew, nor received by the Jews.” He never trans¬ 
lated Wisdom, Ecclesiastes or either of the books 
of Maccabees, and observes that “such books as 
are not of the twenty-four letters are to be utterly 
rejected.” It must be observed that the variations 


Jerome’s remarks respecting the additions to the 
book of Daniel will be noticed elsewhere. See 
Daniel, Apocryphal Additions to. In reference to 
these, Jerome’s contemporary, Rufinus, once his 
familiar friend, but afterward his bitter enemy, 
violently attacked him respecting the history of 
Susanna and the Song of the Three Children. In 
fact, Rufinus himself made the same distinction in 
regard to the books of Scripture that Jerome did. 
After enumerating the books of the Old and New 
Testament exactly according to the Jewish canon, 


the canonical books. 

Some of the uncanonical books, however, had 
not been extant more than a hundred and thirty 
years at most at the Christian era, and could only 
have obtained a place in the Greek Scriptures a 
short time before this period; but the only copies 
of the Scriptures in existence for the first three 
hundred years after Christ, either among the Jews 
or Christians of Greece, Italy or Africa, contained 
these books without any mark of distinction that 
we know of. The Hebrew Bible and language 
were quite unknown to them during this period, 


saying, “These are the volumes which the Fathers and the most learned were, probably, but ill-in- 


have included in the canon, and out of which they 
would have us prove the doctrines of our faith,” 
he adds, “ However, it ought to be observed, that 
there are also other books which are not canonical, 
but have been called by our forefathers ecclesias¬ 
tical; as the Wisdom of Solomon, and another 
called the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, which 


formed on the subject, at least before Jerome’s 
translation of the Scriptures from the original 
Hebrew. The Latin versions before his time were 
all made from the Septuagint. We do not, indeed, 
find any catalogue of these writings before the 
Council of Hippo, but only individual notices of 
separate books. Thus, Clement of Alexandria 
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(Stromata, A. D. 211) cites the Wisdom of Solomon 
and Ecclesiasticus, and Origen refers to several ot 
these books, treating them with a high degree of 
veneration. “ There is,” says Eusebius, “ an epistle 
of Africanus, addressed to Origen, in which he 
intimates his doubt on the history of Susanna 
in Daniel, as if it were a spurious and fictitious 
composition, to which Origen wrote a very full 
answer.” 

The local Council of Hippo, held in the year of 
Christ 393, at which the celebrated Augustine, 
afterward bishop of Hippo, was present, formed a 
catalogue of the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testament, in which the ecclesiastical books were all 
included. 

The third Council of Carthage, generally be¬ 
lieved to have been held in 397, at which Aurelius, 
bishop of Carthage, presided, and at which Augus¬ 


are unconnected together, as Job, Tobit, Esther 
and Judith, the 2 books of Maccabees and the 2 
books of Ezra, which last do more observe the 
order of a regular succession of events, after that 
contained in the Kingdoms and Remains. Next 
are the Prophets, among which is 1 book of the 
Psalms of David, and 3 of Solomon, viz., Proverbs, 
Canticles and Ecclesiastes; for these 2 books, 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, are called Solomon’s 
for no other reason than because they have a re¬ 
semblance to his writings; for it is a very general 
opinion that they were written by Jesus the son of 
Sirach, which books, however, since they are 
admitted into authority, are to be reckoned among 
prophetical books. The rest are the books of those 
who are properly called prophets, as the several 
books of the 12 •prophets, which being found to¬ 
gether, and never separated, arc reckoned one 


Basnages, but vindicated by Pagi and Jeremiah 
Jones. The catalogue is identical with the pre¬ 
ceding, except in the order of the books. 

Some of the most important manuscripts of the 
Holy Scriptures which have descended to us were 
written soon after this period. The very ancient 
Alexandrian MS., now in the British Museum, con¬ 
tains the following books in the order which we 
here give them, together with the annexed cata¬ 
logue : 

“Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter¬ 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth; 8 books.—King¬ 
doms, 4; Remains, 2; 6 books.—16 Prophets, viz., 
Ilosea, 1; Amos, 2; Micah, 3; Joel, 4; Obadiah, 
5; Jonah, 6; Nahum, 7 ; Ambacum, 8; Zephaniah, 
9 ; Ilaggai, 10; Zechariah, 11; Malachi, 12; Isaiah, 
13; Jeremiah, 14; Ezekiel, 15; Daniel, 16; Esther; 
Tobit; Judith ; Ezra, 2; Maccabees, 4; Psalter and 



The Upper Portions of tiie Four Sides of the Luxor Obelisk, now in Paris, showing the Hieroglyphics. 


tins was present, consisting in all of forty-four 
bishops, adopted the same catalogue, which was 
confirmed at the fourth Council of Carthage, held 
in the year 419. The reference said to have been 
made from the third Council of Carthage, held in 
397, to Pope Boniface, is a manifest anachronism 
in the copies of the acts of this council, as the pon¬ 
tificate of Boniface did not commence before 417. 
It has been, therefore, conjectured that this refer¬ 
ence belongs to the fourth council. 

As St. Augustine had great influence at these 
Councils, it must be of importance to ascertain his 
private sentiments on this subject. He writes as 
follows in the year 397: “The entire Canon of 
Scripture is comprised in these books. There are 
5 of Moses, viz., Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num¬ 
bers, Deuteronomy; 1 of Joshua, 1 of Judges, 1 
small book called Ruth, which seems rather to 
belong to the beginning of the Kingdoms, the 4 
books of the Kingdoms and 2 of the Remains, not 
following one another, but parallel to each other. 
These are historical books which contain a succes¬ 
sion of times in the order of events. There are 
others which do not observe the order of time, and 


book. The names of which prophets are these: 
Ilosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Na¬ 
hum, Ilabakkuk, Zephaniah, Ilaggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. After these the four prophets, of large 
volumes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel. In 
these 44 books is comprised all the authority of 
the Old Testament.” For the New, those he names 
are the same with those now received. It has, 
however, been held that Augustine changed his 
views respecting the deutero-canonical books, and 
he has been also supposed to have testified to the 
inferior authority of these books, from his saying 
that one of them was read from the reader's place. 
“The sentiment of the book of Wisdom is not to 
be rejected, which has deserved to be recited for 
such a long course of years from the step of the 
readers of the Church of Christ, and to be heard 
with the veneration of divine authority from the 
bishop to the humblest of the laics, faithful, peni¬ 
tents and catechumens.” See Maccabees. 

The next catalogue is that of the Roman Coun¬ 
cil, drawn up by Pope Gelasius and seventy bish¬ 
ops. The genuineness of the acts of this council 
has been questioned by Pearson, Cave and the two 


Hymns; Job; Proverbs; Ecclesiastes; Canticles; 
Wisdom; Wisdom of Jesus Sirach; 4 Gospels; 
Acts, 1; 7 Catholic Epistles; 14 Epistles of Paul; 
Revelation; 2 Epistles of Clement; together . . . 
books; Psalms of Solomon.” These books are 
equally incorporated in all the manuscripts of the 
Latin Vulgate (which was originally translated 
from the Septuagint). Those which Jerome did 
not translate from the Hebrew or Greek, as Wis¬ 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, were adopted from the 
older Latin version. 

Although the Canon of Scripture seemed now to 
be so far settled by the decrees of these councils, 
all did not conceive themselves bound by them; 
and it is observed by Jahn—himself a Roman 
Catholic—that they were not otherwise to be un¬ 
derstood than “ that the ecclesiastical books enu¬ 
merated in this catalogue were to be held as useful 
for the edification of the people, but not to be 
applied to the confirmation of doctrines of faith.” 
Such appears at least to have been the sentiment 
of many eminent divines between this period and 
the sixteenth century. 

Bishop Cosin, in his excellent Scholastic History 
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of the Canon , furnishes to this effect a host of quo¬ 
tations from writers of the Middle Ages, including 
Yen. Bede, John of Damascus, Alenin, Peter Mau¬ 
ritius, Hugh de St. Victor, Cardinal Hugo de St. 
Cher, the author of the ordinary Gloss, and Nich¬ 
olas Lyranus. Of these some call the deutero- 
canonical books “excellent and useful, but not in 
the canonothers speak of them as “ apocryphal, 
that is, doubtful Scriptures,” as not having been 
“written in the time of the prophets, but in that 
of the priests, under Ptolemy,” etc., as not “ equal¬ 
ing the sublime dignity of the other books, yet de¬ 
serving reception for their laudable instruction,” 


Obelisk at Axum, Abyssinia. 

This is upward 
on a 
hieroglyphics. 

classing them with the writings of Jerome, Augus¬ 
tine, Ambrose and Bede, and making a marked 
distinction not only between the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian canons, but even between parts of the deu- 
tero-canonical writings. At the dawn of the Ref¬ 
ormation, we find James Faber of Etaples and 
Cardinal Cajetan expressing themselves to the same 
effect, and the learned Sanctes Pagnini, in his 
translation of the Bible from the original lan¬ 
guages, published at Lyons in 1528 (the first Bible 
that contained the division into verses with the 
present figures), dedicated to Pope Clement VII., 
distinguished the ecclesiastical books, which he 
says were not in the canon, by the term Hagio- 
grapha. 

We are now arrived at the period of the Refor¬ 


mation when the question of the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture was warmly discussed. Long before this 
period, viz., in 1380, Wiclif had published his 
translation of the Bible, in which he substituted 
another prologue for Jerome’s, wherein, after enu¬ 
merating the “ twenty-five ” books of the Hebrew 
canon, lie adds: “Whatever book is in the Old 
Testament besides these twenty-five shall be set 
among the Apocrypha, that is, without authority 
of belief.” He also, in order the better to dis¬ 
tinguish the Hebrew text from the Greek inter¬ 
polations, inserted Jerome’s notes, imbricated, into 
the body of the text. 

Although Martin Luther commenced 
the publication of his translation of the 
Bible in 1523, yet, as it was published 
in parts, he had not yet made any dis¬ 
tinction between the two classes of 
books when Lonicer published his 
edition of the Greek Septuagint at 
Strasburg in 1526, in which he sepa¬ 
rated the deutero-canonical, or Apo- 
crvphal, books, from those of the Jew¬ 
ish canon, for which he was severely 
castigated by Morinus. Arias Mon- 
tanus went still further, and rejected 
them altogether. In 1534 the com¬ 
plete edition of Luther’s Bible ap¬ 
peared, wherein those books which 
Jerome had placed inter apocnypha 
were separated, and placed by them¬ 
selves between the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament, under the title “ Apocrypha— 
that is, books which are not to be con¬ 
sidered as equal to holy Scripture, and 
yet are useful and good to read.” 

A few years after, the divines of the 
Council of Trent assembled, and among 
the earliest subjects of their deliberation 
was the canon of Scripture. “The 
canon of Augustine,” says Bishop 
Marsh, “continued to be the canon 
of the ruling party. But as there 
were not wanting persons, especially 
among the learned, who, from time to 
time, recommended the canon of Je¬ 
rome, it was necessary for the Council 
of Trent to decide between the con¬ 
tending parties.” The Tridentine Fa¬ 
thers had consequently a nice and diffi¬ 
cult question to determine. 

On the 8 th of April, 1546, all who 
were present at the fourth session of 
the Council of Trent adopted the canon 
of Augustine, declaring, “ He is also to 
be anathema who does not receive 
these entire books, with all their parts, 
as they have been accustomed to be 
read in the Catholic Church, and are 
found in the ancient editions of the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, as sacred and canonical, and who knowingly 
and willfully despises the aforesaid traditions. . . .” 

Eminent Romish theologians differ as to the 
meaning of this canon, some of them holding that 
it did not affect the distinction which the learned 
had always made between the canonical and the 
deutero-canonical books, but it seems evident that 
the whole of the books in debate, with the excep¬ 
tion of 3d and 4th Esdras and the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses, are considered as canonical by the Council 
of Trent. But it must be recollected that the de¬ 
cision of the Council of Trent is one by no means 
peculiar to this council. The third Council of 
Carthage had considered the same books canonical. 
“The Council of Trent,” says Bishop Marsh, “de- 


of CO feet high, a singlo block of granite, standing 
base consisting of three plinths. It is elaborately carved with 


dared no other books to be sacred and canonical 
than such as had existed from the-earliest ages of 
Christianity, not only in the Latin version of the 
Old Testament, but even in the ancient Greek ver¬ 
sion which is known by the name of the Septua¬ 
gint. ... In the manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
there is the same intermixture of canonical and 
apocryphal books as in the manuscripts of the 
Latin version ” [although there are in different 
manuscripts variations in the particular arrange¬ 
ment of single books]. The Hebrew was inacces¬ 
sible to the Latin translators in Europe and Africa 
during the first three centuries. 

The ecclesiastical books were generally written 
within a period which could not have extended to 
more than two centuries before the birth of Christ. 
In the choice of the places which were assigned 
them by the Greek Jews resident in Alexandria 
and other parts of Egypt, who probably added 
these books to the Septuagint version according as 
they became gradually approved of, they were 
directed “ partly by the subjects, partly by their 
relation to other writings, and partly by the 
periods in which the recorded transactions are sup¬ 
posed to have happened.” Their insertion shows 
how highly they were esteemed by the Greek Jews 
of Egypt, but whether even the Egyptian Jews 
ascribed to them canonical and divine authority 
it would not be easy to prove. 

The following were the proceedings of the Ang¬ 
lican Church in reference to this subject: 

In Coverdale’s English translation of the Bible, 
printed in 1535, the deutero-canonical books were 
divided from the others and printed separately, 
with the exception of the book of Baruch, which 
was not separated from the others in this version 
until the edition of 1550. They had, however, 
been separated in Matthew’s Bible in 1537, pref¬ 
aced with the words, “The volume of the book 
called Hagiographa .” This Bible contained Olive- 
tan’s preface, in which these books were spoken of 
in somewhat disparaging terms. In Cranmer’s 
Bible, published in 1539, the same words and 
preface were continued, but in the edition of 
1549 the word Hagiographa was changed into 
Apocrypha, which passed through the succeeding 
editions into King James’ Bible. Olivetan’s pref¬ 
ace was omitted in the Bishops’ Bible in 1568, 
after the framing of the canon in the Thirty-nine 
Articles in 1562. 

In the Geneva Bible, which was the popular 
English translation before the present Authorized 
Version, and which was published in 1559, these 
books are printed separately with a preface, in 
which, although not considered of themselves as 
sufficient to prove any point of Christian doctrine, 
they are yet treated with a high degree of venera¬ 
tion. In the parallel passages in the margin of 
this translation references are made to the deu¬ 
tero-canonical books. 

In the first edition of the Articles of the Church 
of England, 1552, no catalogue of the “Holy 
Scripture ” had yet appeared, but in the Articles 
of 1562 4 hc canon of St. Jerome was finally 
adopted in the following order: 5 books of Moses, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 1 and 2 Esdras, Esther, 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Cantica, four 
Prophets the Greater, twelve Prophets the Less. 
In the 6 th article it is declared that “in the name 
of the Holy Scripture we do understand those ca¬ 
nonical books of the Old and New Testament, of 
whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,” and that “ the other books (as Jerome 
saitli) the Church doth read for example of life 
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and obeved, depends not on the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God, the author 
thereof; and therefore it is to be received, because 
it is the word of God. We may be moved and in- 
duced by the Church to a high and reverent 
esteem of the holy Scriptures; and the 
lieavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 


and instruction of manners, but yet it doth no 
applv them to establish any doctrine, The books 
which the article then enumerates arc 1 and 2 L A 
and 4] Esdras, Tobias, Judith, the rest of the book 
of Esther, Wisdom, Jesus the son of Sirach, Baruch 

the Prophet, the Song of the Children the Story .. 

of Susanna, Bel and IUsnTLw- "he dodrhm, the majesty of the style etc 

Manasics and « -* ♦ nf fact in includ- etc., are arguments whereby it doth abund- 

anliv evidence itself to he the word of God; 

Jerome, as read by the Church lor edification, the 
third and fourth books of Esdras lhese books 
were equally rejected by the Church of Rome and 
by Luther, who did not translate them. The 
Church of England further declares that all the 
books of the New Testament, as they are commonly 
received, we do receive and account them canon¬ 
ical.” The Church of England has herein tollowcd 
the Councils of Hippo and Carthage. 1 he phrase, 

“ Of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,” refers therefore more strictly to the 
- books of the Old Testament than the New, for it 
cannot be denied that doubts did exist respecting 


apocrypha • 

The American translator of Mosheim’s Erclemas- 
tical History terms them “ harmless and ingenious 
fictions, intended either to gratify the fancy or to 
silence the enemies of Christianity.” 


yet notwithstanding our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof is from the in¬ 
ward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit¬ 
ness by and with the word in our hearts.” 

The Confession of Augsburg, dated in 
1531, contains no article whatever on the 
canon of Scripture, nor do the Lutherans 
1 appear to have any other canon than 
Luther’s Bible. For the sentiments of 
the Greek Church, see Esdras, Esther 
and Maccabees. 

3. Of Spurious Apocryphal Books, as dis - 

A . • > ..... /f £?/ I /VI / — 


first book of Homilies, published >" lo «>. and .J . m(1 4th books of Esdras, 

second in 1560, both confirmed y t ie m ' 1 doubt in reference to these 

Article of 1502, the deutero-canonical books are and itt » no doub Jcromc 

cited as “Scripture,” and treated with the same that,mh» fetterJoVg^ whic i, he says 
reverence as the other books in the Bi) e, an spc. ncvcr cvcn rca d. Playing 

“ ,e ^rd Tt 0 beingsgreTab'lc tl'thc Aoly upon the'name of Vigilant™, he adds, 
are alluded to as being agreeao ^ gkcp v ; g iiantly and write in vour 

SCr TSvetie Confession, dated Is, March, !5G6, 

has the following expression respecting the apoe- which - ; f wherein it is 

ryphal books: “We do not deny that certain books under the name ^ for 

of the Old Testament were named bv the ancient- wnften 4 K sdras viii. 30- 

apocryphal, by others ecclesiastical, as being read after hit d » h#nd what thc 

zuw r k 

books of Kings, but adds that these were not in have learned them s g thcm 

the canon, and that those we have were sufficient women s weak m 

ing the canonical books, “respecting which no con¬ 
troversy existed,” it adds, “ Wc make a distinction 
between those and such as are called apocryphal, 

which may indeed be read in the church, and rm.". ~ ~ '—3 an(J 4 j^ras, 
proofs adduced from them, as far as they agree etc., > considered as the fictions 

with the canonical books; but their authority and teingbymany con ^ ^ ^ 

force arc by no mentis such that any ai t li e o a ’ . doubtful whether they ought 

may be certainly declared from their testimony the Apocrypha of the Old 

“it is not so much because the Church receives 
them, as that the Holy Spirit testifies to our con- 
sciences that they have come from God, and chiefly 
on this account, because they of themselves bear 
testimony to their own authority and sanctity, so 
that even the blind may see the fulfillment of all 
things predicted in them, 

Benses.’ 


lettered rabble to drink. 

Of the same character are also the book 
of Enoch, the testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the Assumption of Moses, 



here enumer- 

ated such ns the book of Enoch, etc., 
which were nil known to the nncieut 
Fathers, have descended to our times, and 
although incontestably spurious, are of 
considerable value from their antiquity, 
ant o. a.. . ns throwing light upon the religious and 

as it were, with the tWlogical opinions of the first century. 

i The most curious are thc 3d and 4th books 
nses.” „ , . i a ™ nf Fsdras and the book of Enoch, which 

The Westminster Confession proceeded on the of E b t reccnt i v discovered, and has 
same principle, but treated the books of the second l a been bu from hs conta in- 

:= gxw.». T . 
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Pillar or Obf.lisk in County of Elgin, Scotland. 
unknown. It is carved on two opposite sides. 

of the They arc, however, regarded by most as origi- 
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ing preserved the traditions of the age immediately 
succeeding the apostolic, and, from the remarkable 
coincidence which is observable in the most essen¬ 
tial parts of the so-called Apostolic Liturgies, it is 
by no means improbable that, notwithstanding their 
interpolations, they contain the leading portions of 
the most ancient Christian forms of worship. 

Most of the apocryphal Gospels and Acts noticed 
by the Fathers, and condemned in the catalogue of 


of Barnabas is still a matter of dispute, and there 
appears but too much reason to believe that there 
existed grounds for the charge made by Celsus 
against the early Christians, that they had inter¬ 
polated or forged the ancient Sibylline Oracles. 

In the letter of Pope Innocent I. to St. Exupere, 
bishop of Toulouse, written about the year 405, 
after giving a catalogue of the books forming the 
canon of Scripture (which includes five books of 



Trajan’s Column. Rome. 

lino been Justly regarded os the finest historical column existing; it is about 143 feet high; it is composed of 34 blocks 
SE. clo^nt bfts-rcliefc, U—* Trajan'., victories over ...» Dacians. There are 2 a00 human 
figures, besides nearly as many horses. The statue on the top is of St. Peter, and was placed there bj Sixtus ^ . 


Gelasius, which are generally thought to have been 
the fictions of heretics in the second century, have 
long since fallen into oblivion. Of those which 
remain, although some have been considered by 
learned men as genuine works of the .apostolic age, 
yet the greater part are universally rejected as 
spurious, and as written in the second and third 
centuries. A few are, with great appearance of 
probability, assigned to Leucius Clarinus, supposed 
to be the same with Leontius and Seleucus, who 
was notorious for similar forgeries at the end of 
the-third century. The authorship of the Epistle 


Solomon, Tobit and two books of Maccabees), he 
observes: “ But the others, which are written under 
the name of Matthias, or of James the Less, or 
those which were written by one Leucius under 
the name of Peter and John, or those under the 
name of Andrew by Xenocheris and Leonidas the 
philosopher, or under the name of Thomas ; or if 
there be any others, you must know that they are 
not only to be rejected, but condemned.” These 
sentiments were afterward confirmed by the Roman 
l council of seventy bishops; held under Pope Ge¬ 
lasius in 494 , in the acts of which there is a long 


list of apocryphal Gospels and Acts, the greater 
part of which are supposed to have perished. The 
acts of this council, however, are not generally 
considered to be genuine. 

The following are the principal spurious apoc¬ 
ryphal books of the Old Testament which have 
descended to our times. The greater number of 
them can scarcely be considered as properly be¬ 
longing to the apocrypha of the Old Testament, 
as they have been most probably written since the 
Christian era, and not before the second century, 
third and fourth Esdras, the book of Enoch, the 
apocryphal book of Elias the Prophet, the third, 
fourth and fifth books of Maccabees (received by 
the Greek Church), the Ascension of Isaiah, the 
1 Assumption of Moses, with a few others. 

The best accounts of the apocryphal books will 
I be found in the work of Fabricius, in the treatise 
1 of Jones on the Canon, and in an elaborate work 
of Philo, of which only one volume has appeared. 

It contains: 1. The History of Joseph the Car¬ 
penter. 2. The Gospel of the Infancy. 3. The 
Protevangelion of James and the Gospel of Thomas 
the Israelite. 4. The Gospel of the Nativity of 
Mary and the History of the Nativity of Mary 
and the Saviour. 5. The Gospel of Marcion, col¬ 
lected by Dr. Hahn from ancient Greek MSS. 

6 . The Gospel of Nicodemus. 7. Apprehension 
and Death of Pilate. 8 . The mutilated and al¬ 
tered Gospel of St. John, preserved in the archives 
of the Templars of St. John of Jerusalem in Paris, 
with Griesbach’s text. 9. An apocryphal book of 
the apostle John. See Acts, Gospels, Epistles, 
Revelations, Spurious, and Canon. 

APOLLINARIS (a-pol-li-na'ris), the elder, 
an Alexandrian who lived in the early part of the 
fourth century. He was a presbyter in the Church, 
and taught grammar in Asia Minor. 

APOLLINARIS, the younger, a son of the 
foregoing, and a much more eminent man. He 
was made a bishop A. D. 362, and died in the reign 
of Theodosius the Great, about A. D. 390. He is 
especially celebrated for his views relative to the 
Saviour; for while he believed in the humanity 
of Jesus, he held that his body was not animated 
by a human soul. For the soul he substituted the 
Logos, as his difficulty consisted in this, that he 
could not see how two perfect wholes could be 
united to make only one whole; that, as self-de¬ 
termination is an attribute of the human soul, he 
could not see how, with the soul determining and 
the Logos determining at the same time in the one 
bodv, there could then be the unity that true real 
personality demanded or implied. The humanity 
he admitted; but as Christ is set forth as the in¬ 
carnate God, the soul of Christ could not be a 
man’s soul, and hence he proclaimed his belief 
that the animating principle in the Christ was the 
Logos, which was so intimately united to the body 
that he did not hesitate to adopt the expressions, 
“ God is born“ God died.” His opponents have 
charged him with “ Patripassionism,” but it does 
not appear that he really held this doctrine as 
charged against him. He was condemned in a 
synod at Rome, A. D. 375, and ere long he began 
to organize his followers into separate connections. 
A division took place among them, one part), 
known as Valentinians, holding to his views, and 
another party adopting the view that the fleshly 
body of the Christ was a lawful object of worship. 
These heretics prevailed in Syria and the adjacent 
countries, where they extended for a time, when, 
being prohibited and meeting with decided oppo- 
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sit ion, some fell off to the 
Monophysites, while others re¬ 
turned to the orthodox faith. 

APOLLO, one of the 
most important of the gods 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

He was the son of Jupiter by 
Latona, and being born at 
Delos, he was called Delius, 
as his sister was named Delia. 

Having slain the great ser¬ 
pent, “ Python,” he was hon¬ 
ored by the title, “ Pythius.” 

He presided over archery, 
music, medicine, prophecy 
and poetry, although his son, 

Aesculapius, was recognized 
as the “god of medicine.” 

He was usually exhibited as 
a young man of graceful 
form, full of manly beauty, 
having a laurel crown on 
his head, and a harp or 
a bow and arrows in his 
hand. 

APOLLONIA, a city of 
Macedonia, in the province 
of Mygdonia, Plin. iv. 17, 
situated between Amphipolis 
and Thessalonica, thirty Ro¬ 
man miles from the former, 
thirty-six from the latter. St. 

Paul passed through Amphi¬ 
polis and Apollonia on his 
way to Thessalonica, Acts 
xvii. 1. 

APOLLONIUS. Five 
persons of this name occur in 
the history of the Macca¬ 
bees: 1. A general whom 
Antiochus Epiphanes sent 
into Judaea, and who took 
Jerusalem, but was event¬ 
ually defeated and slain by 
Judas Maccabaeus, B. C. 166, 

1 Macc. iii. 10, 11. 2. A 

governor of Coele-Syria, and 
general of Demetrius Nica- 
nor, who was defeated by 
Jonathan on behalf of Alex¬ 
ander Balas, B. C. 148, 1 
Macc. x. 69-83. 3. The son 
of Gennaeus, one of the gov¬ 
ernors left by Lysias in Ju- 
da?a, after the treaty between 
the Jews and Antiochus Eu- 
pator, 2 Macc. xii. 2. 4. Son 
of Thraseas, a governor of 
Ccele-Syria and Phenice, an 
enemy of the Jews, who con¬ 
federated with Simon to urge 
the king to plunder the tem¬ 
ple, 2 Macc. iii. 5; iv. 4. 5. 

The son of Manestheus, sent 
by Antiochus Epiphanes to 
be present at the enthroning 
of Ptolemy Philometor, 2 
Macc. iv. 21. 

APOLLONIUS OF The 0belisk of the Monte Oavallo, or Piazza del Quirinale, Rome. 

T Y AN A, a celebrated cha- This superb column was brought from Egypt to Rome by Claudio*, in the year 57. Itto of red granai to The^culptures^t the /restored in 1689. 

racter, inasmuch as in the and Pollux, of colossal size, were transported from Alexandria to Rome by Conatantilie. Pope Sixtus\. had the obcliBk and scu.piu 
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early age of the Church he was pointed to as a worthy 
parallel to Jesus Christ, because of his teaching, mir¬ 
acles and life. He was a Pythagorean philosopher, 
born in Cappadocia about three or four years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. lie traveled 
through Persia and reached India, where he be¬ 
came acquainted with Brahminism. On his return 
he wandered dver the provinces of the Roman em¬ 
pire, where as a mystic, a philosopher, and a ma¬ 
gician he rose to great fame. Damis, with whom 
he became acquainted in the East, became his 
biographer, and about A. D. 210 his life was 
revised with a polemical object, the purpose being 
to operate against Christianity; and the heathen 
advocates for a time endeavored to exalt this im¬ 
postor as a worthy rival of the Saviour. The 
English deist, Blount, in later years attempted to 
use the biography of this deceiver for a similar 
purpose, but without success. No importance is 
now attached to him, except that which educated 
men recognize in connection with any character 
that at any period has produced an effect on man¬ 
kind either for good or evil. 

APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, is described 
as a learned, or, as some understand it, an eloquent, 
man, well versed in the Scriptures and the Jewish 
religion, Acts xviii. 24. About A. D. 5G he came 
to Ephesus, where, in the synagogues, “ he spake 
boldly the things of the Lord, knowing only the 
baptism of John,” ver. 25; by which we are prob¬ 
ably to understand that he knew and taught the 
doctrine of a Messiah, whose coming John had 
announced, but knew not that Jesus was the Christ. 
IIis fervor, however, attracted the notice of Aquila 
and Priscilla, whom Paul had left at Ephesus, and 
they instructed him in this higher doctrine, which 
he thenceforth taught openly with great zeal and 
power, ver. 2G. Having heard from his new friends, 
who were much attached to Paul, of that apostle’s 
proceedings in Achaia, and especially at Corinth, 
he resolved to go thither, and was encouraged in 
this design by the brethren at Ephesus, who fur¬ 



nished him with letters of introduction. On his 
arrival there he was very useful in watering the 
seed which Paul had sown, and was instrumental 
in gaining many new converts from Judaism. 
There was, perhaps, no apostle or apostolical man 
who so much resembled Paul in attainments and 
character as Apollos. x His immediate disciples 
became so much attached to him as wellnigh to 
have produced a schism in the Church, some say¬ 
ing, “I am of Paul;” others, “I am ot Apollos;” 
others,“1 am of Cephas,” 1 Cor. iii. 4-7, 22. There 
was probably a difference in the style of preaching 
and the rhetorical power of these two eminent 


leaders, and thus they attracted a body of followers, 
but it does not appear that they differed in their 
doctrinal teaching; still, there was nothing to pre¬ 
vent these two eminent men from being perfectly 
united in the bonds of Christian affection and 
brotherhood. When Apollos heard that Paul was 
again at Ephesus, he went thither to see him, and 
as he was there when the First Epistle to the Co¬ 
rinthians was written, A. D. 59, there can be no 
doubt that the apostle received from him his in¬ 
formation concerning the divisions in that Church, 


been supposed to refer, Gal. i. 1, when he asserts 
that he was “an apostle, not of men, neither by 
men”—an apostle, not like those known among 
the Jews by that name, who derived their authority 
and received their mission from the chief priests 
or principal men of their nation. The import of 
the word is strongly brought out in John xiii. 16, 
where it occurs along with its correlate, “ The ser¬ 
vant is not greater than his lord, neither he who is 
sent greater than he who sent him.” 

The term is generally employed in the New 
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which he so forcibly reproves. It strongly illus¬ 
trates the characters of Apollos and Paul, that the 
former, doubtless in disgust at those divisions with 
which his name had been associated, declined to 
return to Corinth ; while the latter, with generous 
confidence, urged him to do so, 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 
Paul again mentions Apollos kindly in Tit. iii. 13, 
and recommends him and Zenas the lawyer to the 
attention of Titus, knowing that they designed to 
visit Crete, where Titus then was. Jerome is of 
opinion that he remained at Crete until he heard 
that the divisions at Corinth had been healed by 
means of St. Paul’s letter, and that he then re¬ 
turned to that city, of which he afterward became 
bishop. This has an air of probability, and the 
authority on which it rests is better than any we 
have for the different statements which make him 
bishop of Duras, of Colophon, of Ieonium fin 
Phrygia) or of Caesarea. 

APOLLYON, “destroyer,” is applied as a 
proper name to Satan in Rev. ix. 11. See Devil. 

APOSTASY, “falling away” from the true 
faith and worship of God. The term is applied 
in an emphatic manner by St. Paul in 2 Thess. ii. 
3, to a great and general defection in the Christian 
Church. See Antichrist. 

APOSTLE signifies “a person sent by another, 
a messenger.” It has been asserted that the Jews 
were accustomed to term the collector of the half¬ 
shekel, which every Israelite paid annually to the 
temple, an apostle, and we have better authority 
for asserting that they used the word to denote one 
who carried about encyclical letters from their 
rulers. CEcumenius states that “ it is even yet a 
custom among the Jew’s to call those who carry 
about circular letters from their rulers, by the name 
of apostles.” To this use of the term, Paul has 


Testament as the descriptive appellation of a com¬ 
paratively small class of men to w’hom Jesus Christ 
entrusted the organization of his Church and the 
dissemination of his religion among mankind. At 
an early period of his ministry “ he ordained 
twelve” of his disciples “that they should be with 
him.” “These he named apostles.” Some time 
aftenvard “he gave to them pow’er against unclean 
spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner of 
disease;” “and he sent them to preach the kingdom 
of God,” Mark iii. 14; Matt. x. 1-5; Mark vi. 7; 
Luke vi. 13; ix. 1. To them he gave “the keys 
of the kingdom of God,” and constituted them 
princes over the spiritual Israel, that “people 
w’hom God w\os to take from among the Gentiles, 
for his name,” Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; xix. 28; 
Luke xxii. 30. Previous to his death he prom¬ 
ised to them the Holy Spirit, to fit them to be the 
founders and governors of the Christian Church, 
John xiv. 16,17, 2G ; xv. 26, 27 ; xvi. 7-15. After 
his resurrection he solemnly confirmed their call, 
saying, “As the Father hath sent me, so send I 
you,” and gave them a commission to “ preach the 
gospel to every creature,” John xx. 21-23; Matt, 
xviii. 18-20. After his ascension he, on the day 
of Pentecost, communicated to them those super¬ 
natural gifts which w’ere necessary to the perform¬ 
ance of the high functions he had commissioned 
them to exercise; and in the exercise of these gifts 
they, in the gospel history and in their epistles, 
with the Apocalypse, gave a complete view of the 
will of their Master in reference to that new order 
of things of wnich he was the author. They “had 
the mind of Christ.” They spoke “ the wisdom of 
God in a mystery.” That mystery “God revealed 
to them by his Spirit,” and they spoke it “not in 
w’ords which man’s w’isdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” They were “ ambassa¬ 
dors for Christ,” and besought men, “in Christ’s 
stead, to be reconciled to God.” They authorita- 
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tively taught the doctrine and the law of their 
Lord; they organized churches and required them 
to “keep the traditions,” i.c., “the doctrines and 
ordinances delivered to them,” Acts ii.; 1 Cor. ii. 
16; ii. 7, 10, 13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 2. Of 
the tw'clve originally ordained to the apostlesliip, 
one, Judas Iscariot, “fell from it by transgression,” 


in all succeeding generations, 1 Pet. i. 25; 1 John 
iv. 6. It was therefore absolutely necessary that 
they should be secured against all error and mis¬ 
take by the unerring dictates of the spirit of truth. 
Accordingly, Christ promised and actually bestowed 
on them the spirit to “teach them all things,” to 
“ bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
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Ruins of Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, in Arcadia. 

Of this temple only the pillars stand; it was ono of the handsomest of the Greek temples of the Doric order, hnving been 
built by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon. 


and Matthias, “who had companied” with the 
other apostles “ail the time that the Lord Jesus 
went out and in among them,” was by lot substi¬ 
tuted in his place, Acts i. 17-26. Saul of Tarsus, 
afterward termed Paul, was also miraculously added 
to the number of these permanent rulers of the 
Christian society, Acts ix; xxii; xxvi. 15-18; 1 
Tim. i. 12; ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. 

The characteristic features of this highest office 
in the Christian Church have been very accurately 
delineated as follows: It was essential to their 
0 ffi ce __l. That they should have seen the Lord, 
and been eye and ear witnesses of what they testi¬ 
fied to the world, John xv. 27. This is laid down 
as an essential requisite in the choice of one to 
succeed Judas, Acts i. 21, 22. Paul is no exception 
here; for speaking of those who saw Christ after 
his resurrection, he adds, “And last of all he was 
seen of me,” 1 Cor. xv. 8. And this he elsewhere 
mentions as one of his apostolic qualifications: 
“Am I not an apostle? have I not seen the Lord?” 

1 Cor. ix. 1. So that his “seeing that just One 
and hearing the word of his mouth” was necessary 
to his being “a witness of what he thus saw and 
heard,” Acts xxii. 14,15. 2. They must have been 
immediately called and chosen to that office by 
Christ himself. This was the case with every one 
of them, Luke vi. 13; Gal. i. 1, Matthias not ex¬ 
cepted ; for as he had been a chosen disciple of 
Christ before, so the Lord, by determining the lot, 
declared his choice, and immediately called him 
to the office of an apostle, Acts i. 24-26. 3. In¬ 
fallible inspiration was also essentially necessary 
to that office, John xvi. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 10; Gal. i. 
11, 12. They had not only to explain the true 
sense and spirit of the Old Testament, Luke xxiv. 
27 ; Acts xxvi. 22, 23; xxviii. 23, which were hid 
from the Jewish doctors, but also to give forth the 
New Testament revelation to the world, which was 
to be the unalterable standard of faith and practice 


he had said to them,” John xiv. 26, to “guide 
them into all truth, and to “ show them things to 
come,” John xvi. 13. Their word, therefore, must 
be received, “ not as the word of men, bi?t as it is 
in truth, the word 

of God,” 1 Thess. V )MU)AMJWkJK 
ii. 13, and as that 
whereby we are to 
distinguish “ the 
spirit of truth from 
the spirit of error,” 

1 John iv. 6. 4. 

Another apostolic 
qualification was 
the power of 
working miracles, 

Mark xvi. 20; Acts 
ii. 43, such as 
speaking with div¬ 
ers tongues, curing 
the lame, healing 
the sick, raising 
the dead, discern¬ 
ing of spirits, con¬ 
ferring these gifts 
upon others, etc., 

1 Cor. xii. 8-11. 

These were the 
credentials of their 
divine mission. 

“ Truly,” says 
Paul, “ the signs 
of an apostle were 
wrought among 
you in all pa¬ 
tience, in signs 

and wonders and mighty deeds,” 2 Cor. xii. 
12. Miracles were necessary to confirm their 
doctrine at its first publication and to gain credit 
to it in the world as a revelation from God, and 


by these “God bare them witness,” Heb. ii. 4. 

5. To these characteristics may be added the uni¬ 
versality of their mission. Their charge was not 
confined to any particular visible church, like that 
of ordinary pastors; but being the oracles of God 
to men, they had “the care of all the churches,” 

2 Cor. xi. 28. They had a power to settle their 
faith and order as a model to future ages, to de¬ 
termine all controversies, Acts xvi. 4, and to ex¬ 
ercise the rod of discipline upon all offenders, 
whether pastors or ilock, 1 Cor. v. 3-6; 2 Cor. x. 

8 ; xiii. 10. 

It must be obvious, from this scriptural account 
of the apostolical office, that the apostles had, in 
the strict sense of the term, no successors. Their 
qualifications were supernatural, and their work, 

| once performed, remains in the infallible record 
of the New Testament, for the advantage of the 
Church and the world in all future ages. They 
are the only authoritative teachers of Christian 
doctrine and law. All official men in Christian 
churches can legitimately claim no higher place 
than expounders of the doctrines and administra¬ 
tors of the laws found in their writings. Few things 
have been more injurious to the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity than the assumption on the part of ordinary 
office-bearers in the Church of the peculiar pre¬ 
rogatives of “the holy apostles of our Lord Jesus.” 
Much that is said of the latter is not at all appli- 
cable to the former, and much that admits of being 
applied can be so, in accordance with truth, only 
in a very secondary and extenuated sense. 

An argument is founded on 1 Cor. iv. 9, compared 
with ver. 6, to prove that Apollos is termed an 
apostle, but it cannot bear a close examination. 
The only instance in which it seems probable that 
the word, as expressive of an office in the Christian 
Church, is applied to an individual whose call to 
that office is not made the subject of special narra- 
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lion, is to be found in Acts xiv. 4, 14, where 
Barnabas, as well as Paul, is termed an apostle. 
At the same time it is by no means absolutely 
certain that the term apostles, or messengers, does 
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not in this place refer rather to the mission of 
Paul and Barnabas by the prophets and teachers 
at Antioch, under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, 
Acts xiii. 1-4, than to that direct call to the 
Christian apostlcship which we know Paul received. 
Had Barnabas received the same call, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that no trace of so im¬ 
portant an event should have been found in the 


i. e., the apostle whom we profess or acknowledge. 
The Jews were in the habit of applying the term 
which meant to send to the person who presided 
over the synagogue and directed all its officers 
and affairs. The Church is represented as “ the 
house or family of God,” over which he had 
placed, during the Jewish economy, Moses as the 
superintendent—over which he has placed, under 


The churches of Macedonia had made a liberal 
contribution for the relief of the impoverished and 
persecuted saints of Judaea, and had not merely 
requested the apostle “to receive the gift, and 
take on him the fellowship of ministering to the 
saints,” but at his suggestion had appointed some 
individuals to accompany him to Jerusalem with 
their alms. These “ apostles or messengers of the 
churches ” were those “ who were chosen of the 
churches to travel with the apostle with his 
grace [gift], which was administered by him,” 
to the glory of their common Lord, 2 Cor. 
viii. 1-4, 19, and Theophylact explains the 
phrase thus: “Those sent and chosen by the 
churches.” 

With much the same meaning and reference, 
Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 25, is termed a mes¬ 
senger of the Philippian church, having been 
employed by them to carry pecuniary assistance 
to the apostle, Phil. iv. 14^-18. 
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sacred history but a passing hint, which admits, 
to say the least, of being plausibly accounted for 
in another way. We know that on the occasion 
referred to, “ the prophets and teachers, when they 
had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
Barnabas and Saul ('apelusan') sent them away;” so 
that, in the sense in which we shall immediately 
find the words occurring, they were messengers or 
persons sent away by the prophets and teachers. 

The word “apostle” occurs once in the New 
Testament (Heb. iii. 1) as a descriptive designation 
of Jesus Christ: “The apostle of our profession,” 


the Christian economy, Christ Jesus. The import 
of the term apostle is divinely-commissioned 
superintendent; and of the whole phrase, “the 
apostle of our profession,” the divinely-commis¬ 
sioned superintendent, whom we Christians ac¬ 
knowledge, in contradistinction to the divinely- 
appointed superintendent Moses, whom the Jews 
acknowledged. 

In 2 Cor. viii. 23 we have a phrase rendered in 
our version “the messengers of the churches.” 
Who these apostles were, and why they received 
this name, is obvious from the preceding context. 


APOSTOLIC AGE. The existence of 
the Christian Church is to be dated from the 
day of Pentecost. Our Lord, during his per¬ 
sonal ministry, spoke of the Church as an in¬ 
stitution about to be formed, Matt. xvi. 18, and 
on one occasion referred to it prospectively in 
reference to a supposed case of discipline, Matt, 
xviii. 15-20; but the term Ecclcsia , as applied 
to an actual organization, occurs first in Acts ii. 47. 

The apostolic age may be divided into two 
periods, the first reaching to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, the second terminating 
with the death of the apostle John, about A. D. 
100. Schaff makes a tripartite division—(1.) 
The founding of the Church among the Jeus, 
in which the labors of St. Peter are conspicu¬ 
ous. (2.) The founding of the Gentile Church, 
chiefly by the instrumentality of St. Paul, A. D. 
44-G4. (3.) The organic union of the Jewish 

and Gentile Churches, the work mainly of St. 
John. 

The Saviour, just before his ascension, charged 
his apostles to “ preach repentance and remis¬ 
sion of sins in his name among all nations, be¬ 
ginning at Jerusalem,” Luke xxiv. 47, or as it 
is expressed more fully in the Acts, i. 8, “Ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in 
all Juda?a, and in Samaria, and unto the utter¬ 
most part of the earth.” The meaning of this 
commission, however plain and explicit it may 
appear to us, was only made clear by degrees 
to the minds of the apostles. The promise of 
their Lord that the spirit of truth should guide, 
John xvi. 13, them, evidently indicates progres¬ 
sive illumination, rather than a revelation at 
once complete and final, and with this the 
facts of their history agree. The extraordinary 
effects produced by the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, the energy and 
elevation of character imparted to the apos¬ 
tles, to Peter especially, who then made good his 
title to the appellation of the Rock, are familiar to 
every reader of the New Testament. But it re¬ 
quired a peculiar succession and combination of 
events, including the miraculous conversion and 
call of the great apostle of the Gentiles, and the 
twofold vision at Ccesarea and Joppa, to imbue the 
first heralds of the gospel with its free and com¬ 
prehensive spirit. Instead of going forth to the 
uttermost part of the earth, the twelve, for a long 
time, made Jerusalem their permanent abode. If 
for some special purpose they visited other places, 


APOSTLES’ CREED. See Creed 
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cannot identify their errors with the complete 
Gnostic systems of the second century; but the 
leaven was already at work. It might be antici¬ 
pated that a religion designed to make man “ every 
whit whole” should be confronted in its progress, 
not by one form of error only, but bv many forms 
scarcely less at variance with one another than 
with “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” Accordingly, 
we meet in the apostolic writings with allusions 
more or less explicit to the false schemes of phil¬ 
osophy which were then becoming rife, Col. ii. 8; 
to ascetic practices, 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; Col. ii. 23; to 
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(and those not very distant), they speedily re¬ 
turned, as may be seen by comparing Acts viii. 14, 
25; ix. 32; xi. 2, together. The first Christian 
Church was composed entirely of Jews. On pro¬ 
fessing faith in Jesus as the Messiah, as “ him of 
whom Moses in the law and the prophets wrote,” 
John i. 45, they did not separate themselves from 
Judaism, but continued strictly to observe the Mo¬ 
saic ritual. Both before and after the day of Pen¬ 
tecost the disciples were “continually in the tem¬ 
ple,” Luke xxiv. 53; Acts ii. 4G; thither Peter 
and John resorted at the appointed hour of prayer, 
Acts iii. 1; and when all the apostles were miracu¬ 
lously released from prison, they had an express 
divine command to go to the temple, and there 
proclaim “all the words of this life,” Acts v. 20. 
By their unbelieving countrymen they were spoken 
of as “ the sect of the Nazarenes,” which, though 
uttered reproachfully, implied that they were still, 
in a certain sense, within the pale of the Jewish 
Church, Acts xxiv. 5; xxviii. 22; for the same 
term .sect is applied to the Pharisees, xv. 5; xxvi. 
5, and to the Sadducees, v. 17. In their associate 
capacity as fellow-Christians, Luke describes them 
as “continuing steadfastly in the apostles’ doc¬ 
trine”—that is, not simply adhering to what they 
had already been taught, but diligently attending 
to further instructions; “ and fellowship,” commu¬ 
nion, sympathy, and interchange of kind offices; 
“and in breaking of bread,” a phrase that includes 
the ordinary meal or agape [see Agape] ; and the 
Lord’s Supper [sec Supper of the Lord] ; “and 
in prayers.” The spirit of brotherly love and self- 
sacrifice was also shown in a community of goods. 
To what extent this was carried, or how long it 
lasted, we do not know. It was a spontaneous act, 
not enforced by apostolic authority, as is shown by 
Peter’s address to Ananias, Acts v. 4, which co¬ 
existed with a recognition of the lawfulness of 
personal property. After a few years it had been 
abandoned or was found insufficient, since relief 
from the more opulent Gentile church at Antioch 
was requested and promptly granted, Acts xi. 29; 
Gal. ii. 10. The dissension that arose between the 
Hellenist and Palestinian Jews, in reference to the 
distribution of the common fund, led to the appoint¬ 
ment of “ the Seven,” who, though not called dea¬ 
cons, have been regarded as the model and type 
of the later diaconate. The choice was left with 
the body of the disciples, and ratified on the part 
of the apostles by prayer and the imposition of 
hands, Acts vi. 1-G. They were appointed to meet 
a special emergency, yet their spiritual qualifica¬ 
tions fitted them for being more than almoners, 
and two of their number, Philip (the evangelist) 
and Stephen, were conspicuous as preachers of the 
gospel. They are not mentioned again, except in 
Acts xxi. 8. The money collected at Antioch was 
delivered, not to “ the Seven,” but to the presby¬ 
ters, but probably the latter were the treasurers, 
under whose directions the deacons acted. The 
early admission of Hellenists into the Church was 
highly favorable for the spread of Christianity, for 
while the Palestinian believers, on being dispersed 
by the persecution that followed on the death of 
Stephen, “preached to none but the Jews only,” 
the Hellenists (and such, no doubt, were “the men 
of Cyprus and Cyrenc”) “spake unto the Gre¬ 
cians”—a term which included the people who 
spoke Greek—and the scene of their labors was 
Antioch, the renowned capital of Syria, which 
speedily became the parent church of the Gentile 
world, and the centre of missionary operations. 
Two other remarkable events, the baptism of Cor¬ 
nelius and the conversion of Paul, powerfully 


tended to the same issue—to break down the mid¬ 
dle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, and 
to “ make in Christ of twain one new man, so mak¬ 
ing peace,” Eph. ii. 15. The term “Christian,” 
first used at Antioch, indicates the proportion of 
Gentiles to have been so great in the church there 
that they could no longer be regarded as a Jew¬ 
ish sect, but formed a recognized denomination. 
Though to the apostle Peter was granted the dis¬ 
tinction of opening the door of faith to the Gentiles 
by the baptism of Cornelius, yet his labors till 
A. D. 50 were, for the most part, confined to his 
brethren in Juda?a, 

Acts ix. 32, as he 
evidently did not un¬ 
derstand the extent 
of his commission. 

It was reserved for 
St. Paul to be, in 
a special sense, the 
apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles, to proclaim 
“ the gospel of the un¬ 
circumcision,” Gal. 
ii. 7, and from the 
day when he, with 
Barnabas, “ being 
sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost, depart¬ 
ed into Seleucia,” 

Acts xiii. 4, to the 
morning when he 
was consigned to the 
lower dungeon of the 
Mamertine prison (if 
we accept an ancient 
tradition), the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity 
for twenty of its earli¬ 
est years is chiefly to 
be traced in the story 
of his unparalleled 
labors. See Paul. 

Of the erroneous 
tendencies that ap¬ 
peared in the Apos¬ 
tolic Age, the earliest 
was that of the Ju- 
daizers, an extreme 
party in the church 
at Jerusalem, who, 
though they profess¬ 
ed faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah, differed 
little in other respects 
from those who re¬ 
jected him. They 
not only adhered, 
like the rest of their 
brethren, to the Mosaic ritual, but strove to im¬ 
pose it on the Gentile converts, and asserted, 
above all, the indispensable obligation of circum¬ 
cision. These were the “false brethren,” Gal. ii. 
4; 2 Cor. xi. 26, to whom Paul would “not give 
place—no, not for an hour.” The decision adopted 
by the apostles and church at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 
gave them only a temporary check. They fol¬ 
lowed in the apostle’s track, intent on undermin¬ 
ing his authority and counteracting his enlarged 
views of the Christian economy, in Corinth, among 
the churches of Galatia and in Philippi. The 
erroneous teachers alluded to in the Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles and in the Epistle to the Colossians indicate a 
transition from the Judaizing to the Gnostic tend¬ 
ency, though in a rudimentary state, so that we 


Antinomian sensuality, Gal. vi. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 3; 
and to a spiritualism which denied the great facts 
on which the Christian system rests, 2 Tim. ii. 18; 
2 Peter iii. 4; 1 John iv. 3. 

In the primitive Church nothing is so striking as 
the abundance and variety of spiritual gifts (several 
of which have ceased with the exigencies that ren¬ 
dered them desirable) [see Charismata], and the 
liberty of individual action. A greater contrast 
can hardly be imagined than the cumbrous eccle¬ 
siastical machinery of later ages. “ Every church,” 
as Neander has observed, “ was governed by a union 
of elders or overseers chosen from among them¬ 
selves, and we find among them no individual dis¬ 
tinguished above the rest who presided as a primus 
inter pares, though probably in the age immediately 
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succeeding the apostolic, of which wc have unfor¬ 
tunately so few authentic memorials, the practice 
was introduced of applying to such an one the 
name of cpis/copos , or ‘bishop,’ by way of distinction.” 

After narrating the proceedings of the council at 
Jerusalem, the writer of the Acts confines himself 
entirely to the missionary labors of St. Paul and 
his associates. Of St. Peter we catch a glimpse at 
Antioch, when the apostle of the Gentiles “ with¬ 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed,” 


of St. Paul is placed by tradition in the same year 
as that of Peter, but without any valid authority, 
and according to some witnesses, on the same day. 
Not long after this event those hostilities began 
which ended in the destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the Jewish polity. Judaism as a political and 
religious power received its death-blow. The effect 
on the Palestinian Christians must have been great. 
It is well known that the members of the church 
at Jerusalem, shortly before the final catastrophe, 



Cathedral of Notre Dame, Chartres. 


Gal. ii. 11. But from that time to his martyrdom 
under the Neronian persecution at Rome, nothing 
is known with certainty. Of the other apostles a 
few traditionary notices remain, which will be 
found under their respective names. Most of them 
seem to have labored in the east, though one of 
their number, Simon Zelotes, is said to have trav¬ 
eled westward as far as Britain, where he ended 
his days by crucifixion. James, the brother of 
the Lord, alone remained at Jerusalem, arid was 
regarded as the head of the church there, if not 
with the official dignity of bishop, yet commanding 
the universal reverence of his countrymen by the 
superior sanctity of his character. The martyrdom 


took refuge in Pella, where they would come in 
contact with Gentile Christians, and were no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim, which 
had removed its seat to Jamna, on tlie shores of 
the Mediterranean. The ties were broken that 
connected the Jewish Christians with the ancient 
theocracy. On the first promulgation of Christian¬ 
ity the synagogue was a most favorable medium 
for communicating not only with the native Jews, 
but through the proselytes who attended its service 
with the Gentiles, and wc find that St. Paul in his 
missionary labors always availed himself of its aid. 
But gradually the antagonism of the old and the 
| new, of the spiritual and the formal, of the transi¬ 


tory and “that which remaineth,” 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
became more intense, and toward the close of the 
first century the synagogue and the Church dis¬ 
played the bitterest animosity to each other. 

The materials for the history of the second period 
of the Apostolic Age are very scanty, as there is 
almost an entire absence of contemporary docu¬ 
ments. Besides the Talmudical writings, which 
may illustrate the state of the Jews and the Jewish 
Christians, we have only those of St. John (his 
Epistles and Revelation), the Epistle of Jude and 
the second Epistle of Peter, which furnish rather 
hints than direct historical information. The 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians of Clement, belong in spirit to the 
post-apostolic period. The principal person who 
stands before us with historic clearness is the 
apostle John. We know not how early he took 
up his permanent abode at Ephesus, probably not 
till after the death of St. Paul, certainly not before 
that apostle’s Epistle to the Ephesians was written 
(about A.D. 62). Eusebius, on the authority of 
tradition, states that he was banished to Patinos in 
the fourteenth year of Domitian’s reign, and re¬ 
turned to Ephesus in the reign of Nerva. The 
Apocalyptic Epistles, and the fact that the Apoca¬ 
lypse, as a whole, was addressed to the seven 
churches, prove that the apostle’s sphere of labor 
extended over a number of the Asiatic churches, 
and the traditional notices of him show that he 
was engaged in frequent and severe conflicts with 
false teachers, those “grievous wolves” of whom 
St. Paul warned the Ephesian elders; his language 
in his first Epistle respecting the “many anti¬ 
christs” attests the same fact. According to Ire- 
naeus, Eusebius, Jerome and others, John died a 
natural death at Ephesus at the advanced age of 
ninety or upward, in the reign of the emperor 
Trajan. With him the apostolic age of the Church 
closes. “The Church was henceforth left to itself 
without any human guidance, but under the in¬ 
visible protection of the Lord, to form itself to 
spiritual maturity, and after a full development of 
opposing influences, to attain the higher and con¬ 
scious unity which distinguished the spirit of the 
apostle John.” 

APOSTOLIC BRETHREN, a sect which 
arose in the second half of the thirteenth century 
in northern Italy. Gerhard Segarelli was its 
founder. Being refused admission into the Fran¬ 
ciscan order, and being resolved to imitate the 
Saviour and his disciples in leading a life of pov¬ 
erty, he disposed of the small property that he had 
owned when he had followed the trade of a me¬ 
chanic, and went forth as an itinerant preacher of 
repentance. By degrees lie gathered a number of 
followers, who still held to the tenets and forms of 
the Roman Catholic Church; but ere long he was 
arrested by the bishop of Parma. After a time 
he was liberated and banished from the diocese. 
In 1290, Nicholas IV. published a new encyclical, 
against all organizations not recognized by the 
Church, and this led to his being arrested again, 
because of his continuing to declaim against the 
luxury and vices of the clergy and of the age. He 
recanted the errors imputed to him, but was con¬ 
demned to be imprisoned for life, and was finally 
burned as a “rclapsus” in the year 1300. 

During the fourteenth century the sect continued 
to exist, and even persecution and martyrdom failed 
to extinguish the “ Brethren.” Seventy years after¬ 
ward, sentences were proclaimed against them; but 
gradually in Provence and in Germany the mem¬ 
bers fell off to one or other of the sects which 
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seemed to have more novelty or energy than they 
realized among themselves. 

APOSTOLIC CANONS. In the Scriptures 
there are rules of duty for individuals laid down, 
and precepts for Church observance among the 
members, but in process of time many canons or 
rules were added, which professedly were derived 
from the apostles. Different collections of these 
were made, one of which contained eighty-five 
rules which appear as an appendix to the so-called 
apostolical constitutions, and partly in another 
form, and is especially distinguished by the title, 
“Apostolical Canons.” It is quite uncertain when 
they, were first mentioned, but it is probable that 
they are referred to in the Synod of Constantinople, 
A. D. 394. Some decide on 431, others on 451, but 
it is almost certain that they had obtained noto¬ 
riety and were in use at the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Greek Church, has received the whole col¬ 
lection and confirmed them, and John Damascus 
places them by the side of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
In the West, only the first fifty canons continue to 
bo acknowledged, and the last thirty-five could not 
command respect in the Latin Church, even after 
the reception by the Synod of Constantinople, 
A.D. 70G, and as late as A.D. 1087, Urban II. 
still declared that the Roman Church, only used 
them partially —L e., the first fifty. The date and 
origin of these canons has been laboriously inves¬ 
tigated since the sixteenth century; some defend¬ 
ing their apostolic origin, but the right unques¬ 
tionably belongs to those who hold that they came 
gradually into existence; that they are destitute 
of apostolical authority; and that they began to be 
recognized in the end of the fourth and the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS are a 
collection of ecclesiastical rules, which, though 
destitute of apostolical authority, have been ad¬ 
mitted into the law of the Eastern Church. It 
would appear that this collection is referred to in 
the last of the “Canons,” and allusion to them is 
frequent in the sixth and seventh centuries. In 
the West they never met with acceptance, and yet 
even in England there have not been wanting 
divines who have thought well of them because 
they afforded an argument for the form of govern¬ 
ment in the Church. Stapleton thought them of 
canonical authority, and Pearson even went so far 
as to hold that they were composed or dictated by 
the apostles, and yet these men had before them 
the second canon of the Trullan Council, A. D. 692, 
which decreed: “As the constitutions of the apos¬ 
tles, collected by Clemens, have been falsified by 
additions made thereto by heretics, . . . we have 
. . . concluded to reject them.” One class of critics 
holds that these constitutions were designed to 
establish and strengthen the Episcopal hierarchy, 
and to strengthen the Catholic Church on the basis 
of a priestly episcopate, an altar and ritual, while 
another class admits that much may be true in 
this direction, but that the aim of the constitution 
was much wider, for it took in the whole of an 
ecclesiastical life for the clergy as for the laity. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, a term usually 
applied to designate the immediate disciples of 
the apostles, more especially those who left works 
behind them or who rose to high office in the 
Church. They are divided into two classes: 1. 
Disciples of Paul—Barnabas, Clemens, Romanus 
and Hermas. 2. Disciples of John—Ignatius, 
20 


Polycarp and Paphis; Dionysius Areopagita, who 
is reckoned in the latter number, should be classed 
with Paul. 

It may be observed that the great mass of the 
works attributed to them are not genuine, and the 
effect of searching criticism has been to reduce the 
number of those works which formerly were ad¬ 
mitted to have come from their hands. 


grace dispensed by their pastors as a proof that 
the claim of the successionists is baseless, so far as 
validity and efficacy are concerned. In other de¬ 
nominations it is also held that, if the term apos¬ 
tolical succession has been honestly defined, it 
must include apostolical doctrine as well as order, 

, and therefore no Church that has departed from 
I the doctrines of God’s Word as therein revealed, 



Porch of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Chartres. 

This cathedral is remarkable for tho sizo and largo number of its statues of the apostles and of Scripture and UomiBh saints: 
there are upward of 1800 separate figures. 


APOSTOLIC SYMBOL or APOSTLES’ 
CREED. See Creed. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, the pedigree 
by which the clergy of the Church claim to show 
their connection with the apostles. The validity 
of ordinances is made to depend‘by certain advo¬ 
cates of the succession on the fact that the succes¬ 
sion can be demonstrated. This is an important 
poipt with Romanists and with the party in the 
Episcopal Churches of Great Britain and this 
country that affect Romish forms and customs; 
but, on the other hand, their brethren do not hesi¬ 
tate to point to other communions in which the 
Lord has evidently acknowledged the means of 


j and has admitted doctrines and tenets which are 
inconsistent with or opposed to the Word, can 
maintain a valid claim to a full succession, no 
matter what the order of that Church may be. II 
a Church reject atonement, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, or other foundation truths, no matter 
what its mere external order may be, it is a heter¬ 
odox Church, and its clergy obtain no authority, 
because of their descent by succession of order, to 
set forth a theology which is soul-destroying and 
opposed to the Word. 

APOSTOOL (ap-os-tole'), SAMUEL, born 
in 1638, a Dutch Mennonite divine of Amsterdam. 
He is chiefly remembered for his controversy with 
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Galenus, which gave rise to the rival sects of Apos- 
toolians and Galenists, which disturbed the Church 
of Amsterdam for many years. 

APOTHECARY (a-poth'e-ca-ry), Ex. xxx. 
,25, 35; xxxvii. 29; Neh. iii. 8; Eccles. x. 1. The 
original word means rather a perfumer, a maker 
of unguents. 

APPEAL (ap-peaP). The right of appeal to 
superior tribunals has generally been considered 
an essential concomitant of inferior judicatories. 
When, from the paucity of the population, or any 


period is that in which Judah commanded the 
supposed adulterous Tamar to be brought forth 
and burnt, Gen. xxxviii. 24. But here the woman 
was his daughter-in-law, and the power which 
Judah exercised was that which a man possessed 
over the females of his own immediate family. If 
the case had been between man and man, Judah 
could have given no decision, and the matter would, 
without doubt, have been referred to Jacob. 

In the desert, Moses at first judged all causes 
himself; and when, finding his time and strength 
unequal to this duty, he, at the suggestion of 
Jethro, established a series of judicatories in a 



Cathedral at Freiberg in Breisgau, Germany. 


other cause, the subjects of litigation are few, justice 
is usually administered by the first authority in 
the state, from whose award no appeal can lie. 
But when the multiplication of causes precludes 
the continuance of this practice, and one or more 
inferior courts take cognizance of the less important 
matters, the right of appeal to the superior tribunal 
is allowed, with increasing restrictions as, in the 
course of time, subjects of litigation multiply, and 
as the people become weaned from the notion that 
the administration of justice is the proper function 
of the chief civil magistrate. 

In the patriarchal times, as among the Bedouins, 
the patriarch or head of the tribe—that is to say, 
the sheikh—administered justice; and as there was 
no superior power, there could be no appeal from 
his decisions. The only case of procedure against 
a criminal which occurs during the patriarchal 


numerically ascending scale, Ex. xviii. 13-26, he 
arranged that cases of difficulty should be referred 
from the inferior to the superior tribunals, and in 
the last instance to himself. Although not dis¬ 
tinctly stated, it appears from various circum¬ 
stances that the clients had a right of appeal 
similar to that which the courts had of reference. 
When the prospective distribution into towns of 
the population which had hitherto remained in 
one compact body made other arrangements neces¬ 
sary, it was directed that there should be a similar 
reference of difficult cases to the metropolitan court 
or chief magistrate (“the judge that shall be in 
those days”) for the time being, Deut. xvi. 18; 
xvii. 8-12. That there was a concurrent right of 
appeal appears from the use Absalom made of the 
delay of justice which arose from the great number 
of cases that came before the king his father, 2 


Sam. xv. 2-4. These were most likely cases of 
appeal, although it has been held that this case 
shows that clients had the power of bringing their 
cases directly to the supreme tribunal. 

Of the later practice, before and after the time 
of Christ, we have some clearer knowledge from 
Josephus and the Talmudists. It seems that a 
man could carry his case by appeal through all the 
inferior courts to the grand Sanhedrim at Jeru¬ 
salem, whose decision was in the highest degree 
absolute and final. The Jews themselves trace the 
origin of these later usages up to the time of Moses: 
they were at all events based on early principles, 
j and therefore reflect back some light upon the in¬ 
timations respecting the right of appeal which we 
find in the sacred books. 

The most remarkable case of appeal in the New 
Testament belongs to another class. It is the cele¬ 
brated appeal of St. Paul from the tribunal of the 
Roman procurator Festus to that of the emperor, 
in consequence of which he was sent as a prisoner 
to Rome, Acts xxv. 10, 11. Such an appeal having 
been once lodged, the governor had nothing more 
to do with the case; he could not even dismiss it, 
although he might be satisfied that the matter was 
frivolous and not worth forwarding to Rome. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when Paul was again heard by Festus 
and King Agrippa (merely to obtain materials for 
a report to the emperor), it was admitted that the 
apostle might have been liberated if he had not 
appealed to Caesar, Acts xxvi. 32. Paul might 
therefore seem to have taken a false step in the 
matter, did we not consider the important conse¬ 
quences which resulted from his visit to Rome. 

It may easily be seen that a right of appeal 
which, like this, involved a long and expensive 
journey, was by no means frequently resorted to. 
In lodging his appeal, Paul exercised one of the 
high privileges of Roman citizenship which be¬ 
longed to him by birth, Acts xxii. 28. IIow the 
rights of Roman citizenship might be acquired by 
a Jewish native of Cilicia will be explained else¬ 
where. See Citizenship. The right of appeal 
connected with that privilege originated in the 
Valerian, Porcian and Sempronian laws, by which 
it was enacted that if any magistrate should order 
flagellation or death to be inflicted upon a Roman 
citizen, the accused person might appeal to the 
judgment of the people , and that meanwhile he 
should suffer nothing at the hands of the magis¬ 
trate until the people had judged his cause. But 
what was originally the prerogative of the people 
had in Paul’s time become that of the emperor, 
and appeal, therefore, was made to him. Hence 
Pliny mentions that he had sent to Rome some 
Christians who were Roman citizens, and had ap¬ 
pealed unto Ca?sar. This privilege could not be 
disallowed by any magistrate to any person whom 
the law entitled to it. Indeed, very heavy penalties 
were attached to any refusal to grant it, or to furnish 
the appellant with due facilities for going to Rome. 

APPHIA (ap-fe'ah), the name of a Christian 
woman, Philemon 2, who is supposed by Chrysostom 
and Thcodoret to have been the wife of Philemon. 

APPII-FORUM (ap'pe-i-fo'rum), a market 
town in Italy, 43 Roman miles from Rome, on 
the great road, called the Appian Way, from 
Rome to Brundusium, constructed by Appius 
Claudius. The remains of an ancient town, 
supposed to be Appii-Forum are still observed 
at a place called Casarillo di Santa Maria, on 
the border of the Pontine marshes. Its vicinity to 
the marshes accounts for the badness of the water. 
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as mentioned by Horace. When St. Paul was taken 
to Italy, some of the Christians of Rome, being 
apprised of his approach, journeyed to meet him 
as far as “Appii-Forum and the Three Taverns, 

Acts xxviii. 15. The “Three Taverns” were eight 
or ten miles nearer to Rome than Appii-Forum. 

The probability is that some of the Christians re¬ 
mained at the “Three Taverns,” where it was 
known the advancing party would rest, while some 
others went on as far as Appii-Forum to meet Paul 
on the road. The “Three Taverns” was certainly 
a place for rest and refreshment, perhaps on ac¬ 
count of the bad water at Appii-Forum. It must 
be understood that Tres Tabernce was, in fact, the 
name of a town; for in the time of Constantine, 
Felix, bishop of Tres Tabernce, was one of the nine¬ 
teen bishops who were appointed to decide the con¬ 
troversy between Donatus and Ccecilianus. As to 
the tabernce themselves from which the place took 
its name, it is probable that they were shops for the 
sale of all kinds of refreshments, rather than inns 
or places of entertainment for travelers. The ruins 
of this place still exist under the same name. 

APPLE, APPLE TREE. Few words are 
more loosely used than these in various languages. 
Among the Romans, apples, pears, peaches, cher¬ 
ries and almost every kind of globular fruit were 
called “ pomum.” In the English tongue it is cus¬ 
tomary to meet such terms as love-apples, oak- 
apples, potato-apples, pine-apples, and the Arabs 
apply the name indiscriminately to the lemon, 
peach and apricot, as well as to the true apple. It 
is more than probable that the Hebrews used their 
word “tappuach,” in a comprehensive sense, to I 
designate any round and fragrant fruit. As the 
true°apple is a native of more northern climes, it 
is almost certain that the fruit was not cultivated 
in Palestine. The apples which are used in Judce.i 
at the present time are of foreign growth, and the 
weight of evidence goes to establish the fact that 
the fruit alluded to by Joel i. 12 was the citron 
and not the apple. There are five other passages 
besides this, in which the word occurs, and from 
them we learn that the tree was thought to be one 
of the noblest in the woods, and that its fruit was 
very pleasant, Song ii. 3, of the color of gold, 
Prov. xxv. 11, extremely fragrant, Song vii. 8, and 
useful to smell by those who were ready to faint, 
Song ii. 5. Now citron trees are noble in appear¬ 
ance, their leaves are beautiful, ever continuing on 
the trees, of an exquisite smell and affording a de¬ 
lightful shade. Ilence the propriety of the simili¬ 
tude, “As the citron tree is among the trees of the 
wood, so is my beloved among the sons.” The ex¬ 
hilarating effects of the fruit are noticed in Song 
ii. 5, and it is evident that they are alluded to bv 
Solomon, where he says, “ A word fitly spoken is 
like golden citrons in silver baskets.” 

' As the apple is now cultivated to some extent in 
Palestine, it is not unlikely that it was introduced 
by monks from the West. At any rate, it does not 
occur as a native, growing like its parent, the crab 
tree, and only requiring culture to be brought to 
perfection. At present there are as many as 1400 
varieties of the apple known in Europe and America, 
but these are all the results of scientific skill. It 
is usual to speak of the forbidden fruit of Eden as 
an “apple,” but we need hardly say that there is 
nothing in Scripture to warrant the statement that 
“ the tree of knowledge of good and evil” belonged 
to this species. No doubt but the tradition is very 
ancient, and it appears in the fabled “apple of 
discord” and in the golden apple which Paris gave 
to the goddess of love, thereby bringing on the 


Trojan war. It may, however, be stated that a 
late traveler holds, in opposition to the mass of 
evidence, that the real apple was known in Pales¬ 
tine, that it had been cultivated in royal gardens, 
and that it had been gradually allowed to die out. 

APPLE OF SODOM is a name given to a 
fruit which grows on the shores of the Dead Sea. 


with a puff like a bladder or pufT-ball, leaving in 
the hand only the shreds of the thin rind and a 
few fibres. It is indeed filled chiefly with air, like 
a bladder, which gives it the round form, while in 
the centre a small, slender pod runs through it 
from the stem, and is connected by thin filaments 
with the rind. The pod contains a small quantity 
of fine silk, with seeds. The Arabs collect the silk 



Josephus says that the ashes of the five cities “still 
grow in their fruits,” “which have a color as if they 
were fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with 
your hands, they dissolve into smoke and ashes. 
Fantastic as is his theory, the latter portion of his 
statement is by no means fabulous. At Ain Jidy, 
Robinson found several specimens of the tree from 
ten to fifteen feet high. “The fruit greatly re¬ 
sembles externally a large, smooth apple or orange, 
hanging in clusters of three or four together, and 
when ripe is of a yellow color. It was now (May 
10) fair and delicious to the eye and soft to the 
touch, but on being pressed or struck it explodes 


land twist it into matches for their guns, preferring 
it to the common match, because it requires no 
sulphur to render it combustible.” 

APRIES(ah / pre-es),kingofEgypt, who reigned 

in the sixth century B. C., and was the eighth king 
of the Saite dynasty. He is the Pharaoh-hophra 
of Scripture. See Pharaoii-hopiira. 

APSE (ap'se) or APSIS (ap'sis), the name 
given since the fifth century to the deepest recess 
in the eastern end of the basilica of the church, 
where the clergy had their seats. The “apsis 
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did not contain the “ altar,” which stood in front 
of the apse, but the throne of the bishop, the seats 
of the clergy and places for reliquaries were ar¬ 
ranged in it. In Norman churches the “apsides” 
were usually in the form of a semi-circle, opening 
into" the body of the church by a large arch. In 
the progress of building, the gloomy vault-like 
character of this Norman recess gave way to a 
polygonal form, and with windows in the sides and 
a larger one in the gable, the rays of the sun pass¬ 
ing through the ornamental glas3, the aspect be¬ 
came exceedingly gorgeous. In Episcopal churches 
in England, and in this country, the communion¬ 
table has been placed in this portion of the church 
which is usually now called the chancel, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the audience-chamber, occupied 
by the congregation, which is called the nave. 

APSARA (ap'sah-rah) or APSARAS 
(ap'sah-ras), in the Hindoo mythology, a race of 
nymphs produced by the churning of the ocean. 
They seem nearly to correspond with the peris of 
the Persians. 


APTHORP, EAST, D. D., born in Boston, 
1733, a theologian of great learning, who, after 
having been educated at Cambridge, in England, 
returned to his native land; but, after a stay here 
of three years, he went again to England. Dr. Ap- 
thorp obtained a considerable reputation as a theo¬ 
logical writer, chiefly through his controversy with 
Gibbon on the subject of Christianity; the historian 
speaks of him in terms of respect and commendation. 

AQUILA (ak'wil-ah), a Jew with whom Paul 
became acquainted on his first visit to Corinth ; a 
native of Pontus, and by occupation a tent-maker. 
He and his wife Priscilla had been obliged to leave 
Rome in consequence of an edict issued by the em¬ 
peror Claudius, by which all Jews were banished 
from Rome. This decree was made not by the 
senate, but by the emperor, and lasted only during 
his life, if even so long. Whether Aquila and 
Priscilla were at that time converts to the Christian 
faith cannot be positively determined; Luke’s lan¬ 
guage, Acts xviii. 2, implies that Paul sought their 
society because they had a common trade, rather 
than for the purpose of persuading them to em¬ 
brace Christianity. At all events, they were Chris- | 


tians before Paul left Corinth, for we are informed 
that they accompanied him to Ephesus; and meet¬ 
ing there with Apollos, who “knew only the bap¬ 
tism of John,” they “instructed him in the way 
of God more perfectly,” Acts xviii. 25, 26. From 
that time they appear to have been zealous pro¬ 
moters of the Christian cause. Paul styles them 
his “ helpers in Christ Jesus,” and intimates that 
they had exposed themselves to imminent danger 
on his account (“who have for my life laid down 
their own necks,” Rom. xvi. 3, 4), though of the 
time and place of this transaction we have no in¬ 
formation. When Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, they were at Rome; but some years after, 
they returned to Ephesus, for Paul sends saluta¬ 
tions to them in his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
2 Tim. iv. 19. Their occupation as tent-makers 
probably rendered it necessary for them to keep a 
number of workmen constantly resident in their 
family, and to these (to such of them at least as had 
embraced the Christian faith) may refer the remark¬ 
able expression, “ The Church that is in their house. 

The Greeks call Aquila bishop and apostle, and 


honor him on July 12. The festival of Aquila and 
Priscilla is placed* in the Roman calendar, where 
he is denoted bishop of Heraclea, on July 8. 

AQUILA, surnamed PONTICUS, from the 
place of his birth, is chiefly known as the author 
of a Greek translation of the Old Testament which 
was adopted by the Jews in preference to the Sep- 
tuagint, and was included by Origen in his u IIcx- 
apla.” He was a native of Sinope in Pontus, and 
became a proselyte to Judaism. According to some 
writers, he was first converted from heathenism to 
Christianity, subsequently excommunicated, and 
later became a proselyte to Judaism. All agree 
that he lived in the reign of the emperor Hadrian, 
and some assert that he was connected with him 
by marriage, and was appointed by him to preside 
over his attempted rebuilding of Jerusalem. In 
the Jerusalem Talmud mention is made of an 
Akilas, a proselyte, who “ interpreted the law be¬ 
fore Eleazar and R. Jehoshua, and they praised 
him and said, ‘Thou hast become most excellent 
among the children of men.’ ” AN hat is here and 
in other Rabbinical writings ascribed to Aquila, is 
elsewhere in the Talmudical and Rabbinical books 


ascribed to Onkelos, which has led some to identify 
Aquila, the Greek translator, with Onkelos, the 
author of the Chaldee Targum. It is probable 
that the Akilas of the Talmud is the same as 
Aquila the translator, but there is no ground for 
identifying either with Onkelos. 

AQUILA, an eminent German theologian, 
whose name was Adler, “ eagle,” which he 
changed to its Latin equivalent, Aquila, according 
to the fashion of his times. He was an intimate 
friend of Luther, and was associated with him in 
translating the Bible into German. He incurred 
the enmity of Charles V., and had to flee for his 
life in 1548, but returned to Saalfeld in 1552, where 
he died in 1560. He wrote a large number of 
works, chiefly controversial. 

AQUINAS (a-kwi'nas), THOMAS, born in 
1224 or 1226, was descended from a noble family 
in Southern Italy. According to the custom of the 
age, he was sent to a monastery for his education, 
and in early life and without the consent of his 
parents he became a monk in the Dominican order. 
His mother succeeded in having him confined for 
a couple of years, in expectation that he might be 
induced to change his purpose, but he escaped 
and fled to Naples, and afterward to Rome. He 
next became a pupil of the celebrated Albertus 
Magnus at Cologne, and shortly after he entered 
on the duties of a professor in that city, teaching 
philosophy and expounding the Scriptures; thence 
he passed on to Paris, where he continued his avo¬ 
cation and reached the degree of “doctor” in the 
year 1255. After visiting and teaching in the 
leading universities of Italy, he settled at Naples, 
and as rector of the university there he prosecuted 
his labors with a zeal and a success which were 
quite extraordinary. Among the elevated posi¬ 
tions in the Church which he refused was the arch¬ 
bishopric of Naples, preferring his academic duties, 
in which he delighted. He was famed for the 
profound and abstract character of his philosoph¬ 
ical tenets when discharging the duties of his chair, 
and yet as a preacher he was eminently simple and 
comprehensible by the most unlearned. Consulted 
by the sovereign of France, a special object of re¬ 
gard by the head of the Church, he rose to as high 
a place as any man could occupy in the world of 
literature and philosophy. At the request of Pope 
Urban he had written a book on the claims of the 
Greek Church ; and when the Council of Lyons was 
summoned in 1274, he set out at the request of 
Gregory X. to read his treatise before the council, but 
died on his journey, at Terracina, March 7,1274. 

Aquinas has been designated “ the angelic doc¬ 
tor,” “ the fifth doctor of the Church,” “ the eagle 
of divines,” and “the angel of the school.” He 
was canonized in 1323, and the school of philoso¬ 
phy and theology which he founded has been one 
of the most influential in the history of the Roman 
Church. Ilis followers have been distinguished 
as “Thomists,” holding the realistic system, in op¬ 
position to the followers of Duns Scotus the Fran¬ 
ciscan, who adhered to nominalism. Scotus was 
an asserter of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary. Aquinas, on the other hand, main¬ 
tained that the Virgin Mary was not free from 
original sin, and that she, as well as all mankind, 
needed salvation through Christ. The greatest of 
his theological works is his “Summa Theologioe.” 
It is an attempt at a complete science of theology; 
and when the age is considered when it was pro¬ 
duced, it must be admitted that it is a marvel of 
intellectual and theological learning. He classed 
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his matter under three categories or heads, viz.: 
natural theology, moral theology and sacramental. 

It is a remarkable fact that while he does not con¬ 
fide in the “a priori” argument for the being of 
God, he seems to have rested with much confi¬ 
dence, as leading metaphysicians and thinkers are 
now doing, on the argument that finds its strength 
in the recognition in the soul of man everywhere, 
that there is a superior being, or, in other words, 
an uncreated and eternal cause. On the subject 
of the atonement he holds, with Anselm, that on 
the occasion of the violation of the law of God, it 
was necessary that a recognition of the demands 
of the law should be made, and that something 
should be rendered which the law could receive as 
an ample equivalent for the wrong. He antici¬ 
pated the question which in the seventeenth century 
was discussed with such energy by the Calvinists 
and the Arminians, namely, whether or not the 
redemption of Christ did or did not procure for 
believers a title to eternal life, as well as free them 
from the curse which they had deserved. He 
answers the question in the affirmative, and ap¬ 
proaches in his reasonings the distinction after¬ 
ward recognized between the “active” and the 
“passive” work of Christ. When he reaches the 
subject of justification, he becomes confused, mixing 
together the justification and the sanctification of 
the believer, instead of recognizing the former in 
its relation to the demands of the law, and the 
latter in its relation to the moral wants of the soul. 
On these, as on other points, his views were in 
accordance with the system which has so long 
obtained among Romish theologians, holding to 
the efficacious workings of the sacraments, which 
he recognized to be seven in number, contending for 
the merit of “congruity” and other dogmas, which 
were afterward ratified by the Council of Trent. 

His followers were Aristotelians, and he and 
they held that the objects in creation were made 
after patterns which eternally existed in the 
divine mind; they held, therefore, to realism with 
vast logical power. Generally, also, they followed 
Augustine on the doctrines of sin, predestination 
and grace, whereas their opponents, who followed 
Duns Scotus, were nominalists. For a long period 
the high reputation of Aquinas gave currency to 
his views in the Church; but the Franciscan the¬ 
ology has prevailed since the controversy raged 
between Molina, the Spanish Jesuit, whose work, 
“De Concordia Gratia? et Liberi Arbitrii” (1588— 
1600), caused the Dominicans and the Jansenites 
to oppose him in a protracted struggle, in which 
they did not realize a triumpli such as their rea¬ 
sonings deserved. The industry and fertility of 
Aquinas arc evidenced by the fact that his col¬ 
lected writings fill no less than twenty-three folio 
volumes. 

AR, the capital city of the Moabites, Num. 
xxi. 28; Deut. ii. 9, 18, 20, near the river Arnon, 
Dent. ii. 18, 24; Num. xxi. 13-15. It appears to 
have been burnt by King Sihon, Num. xxi. 28, 
and Isaiah, in describing the future calamities of 
the Moabites, says, “ In the night Ar of Moab is 
laid waste and brought to silence,” Isa. xv. 1. In 
his comment on this passage, Jerome states that in 
his youth there was a great earthquake, by which 
Ar was destroyed in the night-time. This he evi¬ 
dently regards as a fulfillment of the prediction, 
which, however, had probably some less remote 
reference. Latterly the name of the city was 
Gnecised into Areopolis. 

This city was also called Rabbah or Rabbath, 
and to distinguish it from Rabbath of Ammon, 


Rabbath-Moab. Ptolemy calls it Rabmathon. 
The site still bears the name of Rabbah. The 
spot has been visited and described by Seetzen, 
Burckhardt, Legli, Macmiehael, and Irby and 
Mangles. It is about 17 miles east of the Dead 
Sea, 10 miles south of the Arnon (Modjeb), and 
about the same distance north of Kerek. The 
ruins of Rabbah are situated on a low hill which 
commands the whole plain. They present nothing 
of interest except two old Roman temples and 
some tanks. Irbv and Mangles remark, with sur¬ 
prise, that the whole circuit of the town does not 
seem to have exceeded a mile. Burckhardt says, 
“ Half an hour in circuit,” and that no trace of 
walls could be found; but it is obvious from the 
descriptions that the city whose ruins they saw was 
a comparatively modern town. 

ARA (a'ra), a chief of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 38. 


tine. The term Arabah, which means, according 
to Gesenius, an arid tract or sterile region, is em¬ 
ployed as a proper name in three distinct applica¬ 
tions: 1. It is used with the article to designate 
the whole of that remarkable depression which 
reaches from the Sea of Tiberias to the Gulf of 
Akabah, Josh. xii. 3; Deut. i. 7; iii. 17, etc. This 
is described by Eusebius as stretching from Leb¬ 
anon to the desert of Paran. It is termed by 
Abulfedu, El-Ghor, and he says it stretches from 
the Lake of Tiberias to Ailah or Akabah. 2. It 
is used with the article to denote the southern part 
of this from the Dead Sea to Akabah, Deut. i. 1; 
ii. 8. To this part the term is still applied by the 
Arabs, who call it Wady El-Arabah, as they call 
the northern part El-Ghor. 3. In the plural it is 
used to describe more particularly certain parts of 
the valley, always without the article and with a 
limiting and qualifying noun added, as the plains 
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ARAB (ar'ab), a town in the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 52. 

ARABAH (ar'a-bah), a Hebrew word, signi¬ 
fying in general a desert plain or steppe. In the 
Authorized Version it is translated “ the plain,” 
but in the original it appears to be supplied with 
the article on purpose, as the proper name of the 
great plain or valley in its whole extent, which is 
partly occupied by the Jordan and its lakes, and 
is prolonged from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic 
Gulf. The name has come down to the present 
day in the same form in Arabic, cl-Arabah, but it 
is now restricted to the part between the lake and 
the gulf. The more extended application of the 
name by the Hebrews is successfully traced by 
Professor Robinson from Gesenius: “In connec¬ 
tion with the Red Sea and Elath,” Deut. i. 1; ii. 8. 
“As extending to the lake of Tiberias,” Joshrxii. 
3; 2 Sam. ii. 29; 2 Ki. xxv. 4. “Sea of the Ar¬ 
abah, the Salt Sea,” Josh. iii. 16; xii. 3; Deut. iv. 
49. “ The arboth (plains) of Jericho,” Josh. v. 10; 
2 Ki. xxv. 5. “Plains ( arboth ) of Moab,” i.e., 
opposite Jericho, probably pastured by the Moab¬ 
ites, though not within their proper territory, Deut. 
xxxiv. 1, 8; Num. xxii. 1. See Arabia; Pales- 


of Jericho, Josh. v. 10; 2 Ki. xxv. 5; the plains 
of Moab, Num. xxii. 1; xxvi. 3, etc. 

ARABIA (ah-ra'bi-ah), an extensive region 
occupying the south-western extremity of Asia, be¬ 
tween 12° 45' and 34i° N. lat., and 32J° and 60° 
E. long, from Greenwich, having on the west the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea (called from it 
the Arabian Gulf), which separate it from Africa; 
on the south the Indian Ocean; and on the east 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. The bound¬ 
ary to the north has never been well defined, for 
in that direction it spreads out into interminable 
deserts, which meet those of Palestine and Syria 
on the west, and those of Irdk-Arabia (i. e., Baby¬ 
lonia) and Mesopotamia on the east, and hence 
some geographers include that entire wilderness 
in Arabia. The form of the peninsula is that of 
a trapezoid, whose superficial area is estimated at 
four times the extent of Franee. It is one of the few 
countries of the south where the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants have neither been extirpated 
nor expelled by northern invaders. They have not 
only retained possession of their ancestral homes, but 
have sent forth colonies to all the adjacent regions 
and even to far distant lands, both in Africa and Asia. 
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With the history of no country save that of Pal¬ 
estine are there connected so many hallowed and 
impressive associations as with that of Arabia. 
Here lived and suffered the holy patriarch Job; 
here Moses, when “ a stranger and a shepherd,” 
saw the burning, unconsuming bush; here Elijah 
found shelter from the rage of persecution; here 
was the scene of all the marvelous displays of 


Halting 

divine power and mercy that followed the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel from the Egyptian yoke and accom¬ 
panied their journeyings to the promised land; 
and here Jehovah manifested himself in visible 
glory to his people. From the influence of these 
associations, combined with its proximity to Pales¬ 
tine, and the close affinity in blood, manners and 
customs between the northern portion of its inhab¬ 
itants and the Jews, Arabia is a region of peculiar 
interest to the student of the Bible; and it is chiefly 
in its relation to subjects of Bible study that we 
are now to consider it. It was well remarked by 
Burckhardt (who knew Arab life and character 
better than any other European traveler that has 
yet appeared) that “the sacred historian of the 
children of Israel will never be thoroughly under¬ 
stood, so long as we are not minutely acquainted 
with everything relating to the Arab Bedouins and 
the countries in which they move and pasture.” 

In early times, the Hebrews included a part of 
what we call Arabia, among the countries they 
vaguely designated as Kedem , “the East,” the in¬ 
habitants being numbered among the Beni-Kedem, 
“ Sons of the East,” i. e., Orientals. But there is 
no evidence to show that these phrases are ever 
applied to the whole of the country known to us as 
Arabia. They appear to have been commonly 
used in speaking of those parts which lay due east 
of Palestine, or on the north-east and south-east, 
though occasionally they do seem to point to tracts 
which lay indeed to the south and south-west of 
that country, but to the east and south-east of 
Egypt. Hence, Joseph Mede is of opinion that the 
phraseology took its rise at the period when the 
Israelites were in Egypt, and was retained by 
them as a mode of speech after they were settled 
in Canaan. That conjecture would, doubtless, 


considerably extend the meaning of the term; yet 
even then it could scarcely embrace the extreme 
south of Arabia, a queen in which (on the suppo¬ 
sition of Yemen being identical with Sheba) is, in 
the New Testament, styled not “a queen of the 
East,” but “a queen of the South.” Accordingly, 
we find that whenever the expression Kedem has 
obviously a reference to Arabia, it invariably 


also used of countries farther east, e. y., of the 
native country of Abraham, Isa. xli. 2; comp. 
Gen. xxix. 1, of Balaam, Num. xxiii. 7, and even 
of Cyrus, Isa. xlvi. 11; and, therefore, though the 
Magi who came to Jerusalem, Matt. ii. 1, were 
“from the East,” it does not thence follow that 
they were natives of Arabia. 

We find the name Arab first beginning to occur 
about the time of Solomon. It designated a por¬ 
tion of the country, an inhabitant being called 
Arabi, an Arabian, Isa. xiii. 29, or, in later He¬ 
brew, Arbi, Nell. ii. 19, the plural of which was 
Arbim, 2 Chr. xxi. 1G, or Arbiim (Arabians), 2 
Chr. xvii. 11. In some places these names seem 
to be given to the nomadic tribes generally, Isa. 
xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2, and their country, Isa. xxi. 13. 
The kings of Arabia from whom Solomon, 2 Chr. 
ix. 14, and Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xvii. 11, received 
gifts were probably Bedouin chiefs, though in the 
place parallel to the former text, 1 Ki. x. 15, in¬ 
stead of Arab we find Ereb, rendered in Jer. xxv. 
20, 24, “mingled people,” but which Gesenius, fol¬ 
lowing the Chaldee, understands to mean “ foreign 
allies.” At what period this name Arab was ex¬ 
tended to the whole region it is impossible to 
ascertain. From it the Greeks formed the word 
“Arabia,” which occurs twice in the New Testa¬ 
ment—in Gal. i. 17, in reference, probably, to the 
tract adjacent to Damascene Syria, and in Gal. iv. 
25, in reference to the peninsula of Mount Sinai. 
Among the strangers assembled at Jerusalem at 
the Pentecost there were Arabs, Acts ii. 11, the 
singular being Araps” 

As to the etymology of the name Arab, various 
opinions have been expressed. The most obvious 
is from steppe — i. e., a desert plain or wilderness. 
That was, in point of fact, the name given by the 
ancient Hebrews to the tract of country extending 
northward from Elatli, on the Arabian Gulf, to the 
Dead Sea, Deut. i. 1; ii. 8, and even as far as the 
Lake of Tiberias, Josh. xii. 3. It was called Ha- 
Arabah commonly rendered in our version by “the 
plain ;” hence the Dead Sea was styled the “sea of 
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the Arabah,” Josh. iii. 1G, and it included the 
plains of Jericho and Moab, Josh. v. 10; Deut. 
xxxiv. 1, 8. In the list of the cities of Judah 
contained in the book of Joshua we find, xv. Gl, 
“in the wilderness, Beth-Arabah,” in the Hebrew 
“the house of the plain.” It had been mentioned 
at v. G as on the northern borders, and hence at 
xviii. 22 it appears also as a city of Benjamin, one 
of whose boundaries it is said, at v. 18, “passed 
over against [the] Arabah northward, and went 
down into [the] Arabah.” Now, it is a remark- 


Halting at a Well. 

points to its northern division only. Thus in Gen. 
xxv. G, Abraham is said to have sent away the 
sons of Ilagar and Keturah to the Erefz-kedem— 
Kedcmah, i. e., the east country, eastward; and 
none of them, so far as we know, were located in 
peninsular Arabia, for the story which represents 
Ishmael as settling at Mecca is an unsupported na¬ 
tive tradition. The patriarch Job is described, 
Job i. 3, as “ the greatest of all the men of the 
East;” and though opinions differ as to the precise 
locality of the land of Uz, all are agreed that it 
was in some part of Arabia, but certainly not in 
Arabia Felix. In the book of Judges, vi. 3; vii. 
12; viii. 10, among the allies of the Midianites 
and Amalekites (tribes of the north), are men¬ 
tioned the u Beni-kedem” which Josephus trans¬ 
lates by “the Arabs.” In Isa. xi. 14, the parallel¬ 
ism requires that by “sons of the east” we under¬ 
stand the Nomades of Desert Arabia, as corre¬ 
sponding to the Philistines “on the west;” and 
with these are conjoined the Edomites, Moabites 
and Ammonites, who were all northern Arabians. 
The command was given, Jer. xlix. 28, to the 
Babylonians “ to smite the Beni-Kedem,” who are 
there classed with the Kedarenes, descendants of 
Ishmael, comp. 1 Ki. iv. 30. In more modern 
times a name of similar import was implied to 
the Arabs generally; they were called Saracens 
(Sharakivum—t. e., Orientals), from the word shark, 
“the East,” whence also is derived the term sirocco, 
the east wind. The name of Saracens came into 
use in the West in a vague and undefined sense 
after the Roman conquest of Palestine, but does 
not seem to have been adopted as a general desig¬ 
nation till about the eighth century. It is to be 
remarked here, that, though in Scripture Kedem 
most commonly denotes Northern Arabia, it is 
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able circumstance that the southern part of this roynita, for the accessible districts have been but 
great valley is still known by the name of Wady- imperfectly explored, and but little of the inte- 
el- Arabah, and there is no improbability in the rior has been as yet visited by any European 
conjecture that this designation, which was applied traveler. 


at so early a period as the days of Moses to one 
particular district, was gradually extended to the 
entire region. No designation, indeed, could be 
more comprehensive or correct; for looking to 
Arabia as a whole, it may fitly be described as 
one vast desert of arid and barren plains, inter¬ 
sected by chains of rocky mountains, where the 
oases or “spots of living green” (probably a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic word wady, a valley or water¬ 
course) exist, but in a very small proportion to the 
sterility and desolation which reign around. See 
Arabah. 

The modern name, Jeshirat-el-Arab —/. e., “the 
peninsula of the Arabs”—applies to the southern 
part of the region only. Another native appella¬ 
tion is Belcd-cl-Arab — i. e., “ the land of the Arabs.” 
The Persians and Turks call it Arabistdn. Mr. 
Lane informs us that in Egypt the term Arab is 
now generally limited to the Bedawees or people 
of the desert, but formerly it was used to desig¬ 
nate the townspeople and villagers of Arabian 
origin, while those of the desert were called Arab 
or Arabees: the former now call themselves Ow- 
Idd-el-Arab or sons of the Arabs. 

The early Greek geographers, such as Eratos¬ 
thenes and Strabo, mention only two divisions of 
this vast region, Happy and Desert Arabia. But 
after the city of Petra, in Idumrea, had become 
celebrated as the metropolis of a commercial peo¬ 
ple, the Nabatlueans, it gave name to a third divi¬ 
sion, viz.: Arabia Pctrua (improperly translated 
Stony Arabia), and this threefold division, which 
first occurs in the geographer Ptolemy, who flour¬ 
ished in the second century, has obtained through¬ 
out Europe ever since. 


Arabia may be described generally as an elevated 
table-land, the mountain ranges of which are by 
some regarded as a continuation of those of Syria. 
In Arabia Felix the ridges, which are very high 


insula, between Hhadramaut and the Persian Gulf, 
is occupied by the important district of Oman, 
which has recently become better known than 
most other parts of Arabia Felix by the travels 
and researches of Lieutenant Wellsted. Oman 
has been in all ages famous for its trade, and the 
present imaum of Muscat, a politic and enter¬ 
prising prince, has greatly extended it, and thereby 
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1. Arabia Felix, i. e., Happy Arabia .—The 
name has commonly been supposed to owe its 
origin to the variety and richness of the natural 
productions of this portion ot the country, com¬ 
pared with those of the other two divisions. This 
part of Arabia lies between the Red Sea on the 
west and the Persian Gulf on the east, the boundary 
to the north being an imaginary line drawn be¬ 
tween their respective northern extremities, Akaba 
and Basra or Bussora. It thus embraces by far the 
greater portion of the country known to us as 
Arabia, which, however, is very much a terra in- 


in the interior, slope gently on the cast toward 
the Persian Gulf, and on the north-east toward the 
vast plains of the desert. On the west the declivi¬ 
ties are steeper, and on the north-west the chains 
are connected with those of Arabia Pctriea. Com¬ 
mencing our survey at the north end of the Red 
Sea, the first province which lies along its shore is 
the Hedjah, which Niebuhr and others reckon as 
belonging to Arabia Pelnea, but which the editor 
of Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia has shown to 
belong properly to Arabia Felix. This was the 
cradle of Mohammedan superstition, containing 
both Mecca, where the prophet was born, and Me¬ 
dina, where he was buried, and hence it became 
the Holy Land of the Moslem, whither they resort 
in pilgrimage from all parts of the East. It is on 
the whole a barren tract, consisting chiefly of 
rugged mountains and sandy plains. Next to this 
comes Yemen (the name of a particular province, 
as well as of the whole country), the true Arabia 
Felix of the ancients, “ Araby the Blest” of modern 
poets, and doubtless the finest portion of the pen¬ 
insula. Yet if it be distinguished for fertility and 
beauty, it is chiefly in the way of contrast, for it 
is far from coming up to the expectations which 
travelers had formed of it. Here is Sanaa (sup¬ 
posed to be the Uznl of Scripture), the seat of an 
imaum ; March, which some identify with Sheba; 
Mocha, the chief mart for coffee; and Aden, a 
place rapidly increasing in importance since taken 
possession of by Britain with a view to secure her 
navigation of the Red Sea. Turning from the west 
to the south coast of the peninsula, we next come 
to the extensive province of Hhadramaut (the 
Ilazarmaveth of the Bible), a region not unlike 
Yemen in its general features, with the exception 
of the tracts called Mahhrah and Sahar, which are 


increased and consolidated his own power by form¬ 
ing commercial alliances with Great Britain, the 
United States and other foreign nations. Along 
the Persian Gulf northward stretches the province 
of Lahsa , or rather El Hassa , to which belong the 
Bahrein Islands, famous for their pearls. The dis¬ 
tricts we have enumerated all lie along the coasts, 
but beyond them in the south stretches the vast 
desert of Akhaf or Roba-el-Khali— i.e., “ the empty 
abode”—a desolate and dreary unexplored waste of 
sand. To the north of this extends the great cen¬ 
tral province of Nedsched or Nejd. It is the region 
whence there issued at different periods those count¬ 
less hordes of Arabs which overran a great part of 
Asia and Africa. Here, too, was the origin and 
the seat of the AVahabees (so formidable until sub¬ 
dued in 1818 by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt), 
their chief town being Dereveh. 

The yeoloyical structure and mineraloyical pro¬ 
ductions of this part of Arabia are in a great 
measure unknown. In the mountains about Mecca 
and Medina the predominant rocks are of gray and 
red granite, porphyry and limestone. Traces of 
volcanic action may be perceived around Medina, 
as also at Aden and in many other parts of the 
peninsula. Hot springs are of frequent occurrence 
on the Iladjee or pilgrim road to Mecca. The 
ancients believed that Arabia yielded both gold 
and precious stones, but Niebuhr doubts if this 
ever was the case. The most valuable ore found 
now is the lead of Oman; what is called the Mocha 
stone is a species of agate that comes from India. 
The native iron is coarse and brittle; at Loheia 
and elsewhere there are hills of fossil salt. The 
botany of Yemen was investigated by Forskiil, one 
of the fellow-travelers of Niebuhr. Arabia Felix 
has always been famous for frankincense, myrrh, 


dreary deserts. The south-east corner of the pen- aloes, balsam, gums and cassia. Here are found 
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all the fruits of temperate and warm climate?, 
among which the date , the fruit of the palm tree, 
is the most common, and is, along with the species 
of grain called dhourra , the staple article of food. 
But the most valuable vegetable production is 
coffee (Arab, kahweh, an old term for wine, the 
fruit being called bunn) ; for Yemen, if not its 
native country, is the district where it has reached 
the greatest state of perfection. Cultivation here 
is not confined to the plains, but is carried up the 
sides of the mountains, which are laid out in ter¬ 
races and supplied with water by means of arti¬ 
ficial reservoirs. In the animal kingdom Arabia 
possesses, in common with the adjacent regions, the 
camel (the “living ship of the desert”), panthers, 
lynxes, hyeenas, jackals, gazelles, asses (wild and 
tame), monkeys, etc. But the glory of Arabia is 
its horse. As in no other country is that animal 
so much esteemed, so in no other are its noblo 
qualities of swiftness, endurance, temper, attach¬ 
ment to man, so finely developed. Of the insect 



A Bedouin 

tribes the locust, botli from its numbers and its 
destructiveness, is the most formidable scourge to 
vegetation. The Arabian seas swarm with fish, 
sea-fowl and shells; coral abounds in the Red Sea, 
and pearls in the Persian Gulf. 

2. Arabia Deserta, called by the Arabs El- 
Badiah , i. e, the Desert.—This takes in that portion 
of the country which lies north of Arabia Felix, 
and is bounded on the north-east by the Euphrates, 
on the north-west by Syria, and on the west by 
Palestine and Arabia Petnea. The Arabs divide 
this “great wilderness” into three parts, so called 
from their proximity to the respective countries, 
viz.: Badiuh csh Sham (Syria), Badiah cl Jeshirah 
(the peninsula— i. e., Arabia) and Badiah cl Ira/: 
(Babylonia). From this word Badiah comes the 
name of the nomadic tribes by whom it is traversed, 
viz.: Bedawees (better known to us by the French 
corruption of Bedouins), who are not, however, 
confined to this portion of Arabia, but range 
throughout the entire region. So far as it has yet 
been explored, Desert Arabia appears to be one 
continuous, elevated, interminable steppe , occasion¬ 
ally intersected by ranges of hills. Sand and salt 


are the chief elements of the soil, which in many 
places is entirely bare, but elsewhere yields stinted 
and thorny shrubs or thinly-scattered saline plants. 
The part called the Ilauran, which lies to the east 
of the Jordan and the south-east of Damascus, is 
strewn with the ruins of towns and villages. Mr. 
Cyril Graham and Dr. Porter have penetrated this 
region, and discovered many cities lying desolate, 
some with a few inhabitants and others utterly de¬ 
serted. Inscriptions were seen on the dwelling- 
houses and large buildings, in Greek, Palmyrene 
and in an unknown character. The cities were 
built with large stones of basalt, without any 
cement, the doors, window-shutters and roofs being 
all of stone. So perfect were these objects that 
even yet the pivots and hinges were fit for use. 
These cities are in the country of Og, king of 
Bashan, one province of which contained “ three¬ 
score great cities with walls,” besides “ unwalled 
towns” a great many, Deut. iii. 4, 5; 1 Ki. iv. 13. 
Dr. Porter’s work on “The Giant Cities of Bashan” 



gives a minute description of these desolate dwell¬ 
ing-places of a race that at one time must have 
displayed a fair share of art and civilization. Far¬ 
ther south is Um-el-Gamal, which Mr. Graham 
identifies with the Beth-Gamul of Jeremiah, 
xlviii. 23. 

The sky in these deserts is generally cloudless, 
but the burning heat of the sun is moderated by 
cooling winds, which, however, raise fearful tem¬ 
pests of sand and dust. Here, too, as in other re¬ 
gions of the East, occasionally prevails the burning, 
suffocating south-east wind, called by the Arabs 
El Hharur (the Ilot), but more commonly Samum, 
the effects of which, however, have by some trav¬ 
elers been greatly exaggerated. This is probably 
“the east wind” and the “wind from the desert” 
spoken of in Scripture. Another phenomenon, 
which is nol peculiar, indeed, to Desert Arabia, 
but is seen there in greatest frequency and per¬ 
fection, is what the French call the mirage , the de¬ 
lusive appearance of an expanse of water, created 
by the tremulous, undulatory movement of the 
vapors raised by the excessive heat of a meridian 
sun. 


3. Arabia Petrasa appears to have derived its 
name from its chief town, Petra ( i. c., a rock), in 
Heb. Sclah, although (as is remarked by Burck- 
hardt) the epithet is also appropriate on account 
of the rocky mountains and stony plains which 
compose its surface. It embraces all the north¬ 
western portion of the country, being bounded on 
the east by Desert and Happy Arabia (for we have 
included the Iiedjaz in the latter), on the north by 
Palestine and the Mediterranean, on the west by 
Egypt, and on the south by the Red Sea. This 
division of Arabia has been of date years visited 
by a great many travelers from Europe, and is 
consequently much better known than the other 
portions of the country. Confining ourselves at 
present to a general outline, we refer for details to 
the articles Sinai, Exodus, Edom, Moab, etc. 
Beginning at the northern frontier, there meets us 
the elevated plain of Belka, to the east of the 
Dead Sea, the district of Kcrak (Kir), the ancient 
territory of the Moabites, their kinsmen of Ammon 
having settled to the north of this, in Arabia De¬ 
serta. The north border of Moab was the brook 
Arnon, now the Wady-el-MOjib; to the south of 
Moab, separated from it by the Wady-el-Ahsy, lay 
Mount Seir, the dominion of the Edomites, or 
Idumcca, reaching as far as to Elatli on the Red 
Sea. The great valley which runs from the Dead 
Sea to that point consists first of El-Ghor, which 
is comparatively low, but gradually rises by a suc¬ 
cession of limestone cliffs into the more elevated 
plain of El-Arabah, formerly mentioned. “We 
were now,” says Professor Robinson, “ upon the 
plain, or rather the rolling desert, of the Arabah ; 
the surface was in general loose gravel and stones, 
everywhere furrowed and torn with the beds of 
torrents. A more frightful desert it had hardly 
been our lot to behold. The mountains beyond 
presented a most uninviting and hideous aspect, 
precipices and naked conical peaks of chalky and 
gravelly formation rising one above another with¬ 
out a sign of life or vegetation.” It was once be¬ 
lieved that through this great valley the Jordan 
anciently flowed, before the catastrophe of the 
cities of “the plain” (Arabah); but from the de¬ 
pressed level of the Dead Sea (recently found by 
Lieutenant Symonds to be no less than 1337 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean), from the great 
elevation of the Arabah, the long descent north¬ 
ward, and the run of the water-courses in the same 
direction, the hypothesis is found to be no longer 
tenable. The structure of the mountains of Edom 
on the east of the Arabah is thus described by 
Robinson : “At the base, low hills of limestone or 
argillaceous rocks, then the lofty masses of por¬ 
phyry, constituting the body of the mountain; 
above these, sandstone broken up into irregular 
ridges and grotesque groups of dills, and again, 
farther back and higher than all, long elevated 
ridges of limestone without precipices. East of all 
these, stretches off’ indefinitely the high plateau of 
the great eastern desert. The character of these 
mountains is quite different from those on the west 
of the Arabah. The latter, which seemed to be 
not more than two-thirds as high, are wholly desert 
and sterile, while these on the east appear to enjoy 
a sufficiency of rain, and are covered with tufts of 
herbs and occasional trees.” This mountainous 
region is divided into two districts: that to the 
north is called Jebal (£. e., mountains, the Gebal 
of Ps. Ixxxiii. 7); that to the south Esh-Shcrah , 
which has erroneously been supposed to be allied 
to the Hebrew “Seir.” To the district of Esh- 
Sherah belongs Mount Hor, the burial-place of 
Aaron, towering above the Wady Mousa (valley 
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of Moses), where are the celebrated ruins of Petra 
(the ancient capital of the Nabathoeo-Iduimeans), 
brought to light by Seetzen and Burckhardt, and 
now familiar to English readers by the illustra¬ 
tions of Irby and Mangles, Labordc, etc. As for 
the mountainous tract immediately west of the Ar¬ 
abah, Dr. Robinson describes it as a desert lime¬ 
stone region, full of precipitous ridges, through 
which no traveled road has ever passed. 

To the west of Idumaea extends the “great and 
terrible wilderness” of Et-Tih i. e., “the "Wander¬ 
ing,” so called from being the scene of the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel. It consists of vast | 
interminable plains, a hard gravelly soil and ir¬ 
regular ridges of limestone hills. It appears that 
the middle of this desert is occupied by a long 
central basin, extending from Jebcl-et-Tih (£. c., 
the mountain of the wandering, a chain pretty far 
south) to the shores of the Mediterranean. This 
basin descends toward the north with a rapid slope, 
and is drained through all its length by Wady-el- 
Arish, which enters the sea near the place of the 
same name, on the borders of Egypt. “ W est of 
this basin other wadys run by themselves down to 
the sea. On the cast of the same central basin is 
another similar and parallel one between it and 
the Arabah (the two being separated by the chain 
El-Ojmeh and its continuation), drained through¬ 
out by the Wady-el-JerMeh, which, having its 
head in or near the Tlh, falls into the Arabah not 
far from El-MuknLh. North of this last basin the 
tract between the Arabah and the basin of the 
Arish is filled up by ranges or clusters of moun¬ 
tains, from which on the east short wadys run to 
the Arabah, and on the west longer ones to Wadv- 


suraraitof the ridge Et-Tih, between the two gulfs, 
it attains the elevation of 4322 feet. The waters 
of all this great tract flow off northward either to 
the Mediterranean or the Dead Sea. The Tih 
forms a sort of offset, and along its southern base 
the surface sinks at once to the height of only 
about 3000 feet, forming the sandy plain which 
extends nearly across the peninsula. After this 
the mountains of the peninsula proper 
commence, and rise rapidly through the 
formations of sand-stone, griinstein, por¬ 
phyry and granite into the lofty masses 
of St. Catherine and Urn Shaumer, the 
former of which has an elevation of 8168 
Paris feet, or nearly double that of the 
Tih. Here the waters all run eastward 
or westward to the Gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez. 

The soil of the Sinaitic peninsula is in 
general very unproductive, yielding only 
palm trees, acacias, tamarisks (from which 
exudes the gum called manna) and dwarf¬ 
ish, thorny shrubs. Among the animals 
may be mentioned the mountain goat, 
gazelles, leopards, a kind of marmot 
called wober, the sheeb, supposed to be a 
species of wild wolf-dog, etc.; of birds 
there are eagles, partridges, pigeons, the 
katta, a species of quail, etc. There are ser¬ 
pents, as in ancient times, Num. xxi. 4, 6, 
and travelers speak of a large lizard called dliob, 
common in the desert, but of unusually frequent 
occurrence here. The peninsula is inhabited by 
Bedouin Arabs, and its entire population is esti¬ 
mated at not more than 4000 souls. 


sand. About 15J hours (33 geographical miles) 
south-east of that is the Well of Ilawarah, the 
Mar ah of Scripture, whose bitter water is pro¬ 
nounced by the Arabs to be the worst in these 
regions. Two or three hours south of Ilaw&rah 
the traveler comes to the Wady Ghtirilndel, sup¬ 
posed to be the Elim of Moses. From the plain 
of El-Kaa, which Robinson takes to be the desert 




Camp of an Arab Tribe. 


el-Arish, until farther north these latter continue 
by themselves to the sea nearer Gaza.” 

This description of the formation of the northern 
desert will enable us to form a more distinct con¬ 
ception of the general features of the peninsula of 
Sinai, which lies south of it, being formed by the 
two arms of the Red Sea, the Gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez. If the parallel of the north coast of Egypt 
be extended eastward to the great Wady-el-Arabah, 
it appears that the desert, south of this parallel, 
rise** graduallv toward the south, until on the 
21 


Though this part of Arabia must ever be mem¬ 
orable as the scene of the journeying of the Israel¬ 
ites from Egypt to the Promised Land, yet very 
few of the spots mentioned in Scripture can now 
be identified. According to Niebuhr, Robinson, 
etc., they crossed the Red Sea near Suez, but the 
tradition of the country fixes the point of transit 
eight or ten miles south of Suez, opposite the place 
called Ayoun Mousa— i. e., the Fountains of Moses 
—where Robinson recently found seven wells, some 
of which, however, were mere excavations in the 


Arab Huts. 

of Sin (.not to be confounded with that of Zm, 
which belonged to the great desert of Kadesh), 
they would enter the Sinaitic range probably along 
the upper part of Wady Feiran and through the 
Wady-esh-Sheikh, one of the principal valleys of 
! the peninsula. The Arabs call this whole cluster 
of mountains Jebel-et TUr , the Christians generally 
designate it as “Sinai,” and give the name of Horeb 
to a particular mountain, whereas in Scripture the 
names are used interchangeably. To which ot the 
lofty peaks Moses ascended, that he might receive 
the Law and thence publish it to the people, can 
only be matter of conjecture. Tradition fixed on 
the Jebel Mousa— i. e., “ the mountain of Moses”— 

I at the foot of which is the convent of Mount Sinai, 

, and opposite to it stands Mount St. Catharine, which 
is a thousand feet higher, and has on that account 
bv some been taken for the true Sinai. Professor 
Robinson is inclined to identify the venerated spot 
with the Eds Es-Sufsdfeh , the highest peak on the 
northern brow of Horeb, which “ raises its bold 
and awful front in frowning majesty” above the 
extensive plain of Er-R&hah, where there was 
ample room for the encampment of the “many 
thousands of Israel.” Others have thought of the 
Jebel Serbdl, a magnificent mountain, nine or ten 
hours north-west of the convent, and supposed by 
Burckhardt to be the highest of all the peaks, but 
since ascertained by Ruppell to be 1/00 feet lower 
1 than St. Catharine. 9 

Religion— From the earliest times the Arabians 
seem to have regarded Mecca with holy feelings. 
It is asserted that there Ishmael was saved, and 
there Hagar died and was buried, and they hold 
that the sacred Zemzem is the well that was pointed 
out to her by the angel. They also hold that the 
Kaaba or Square was built by Seth of stone and 
clay; and being destroyed by the Deluge, it was 
rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmael, 10,000 angels 
being appointed to guard it. The ancient Arabians 
were Sabteans, worshiping one god and regarding 
the sun, moon and stars as subordinate intelli¬ 
gences. This worship became less pure, angels 
were admitted, and as many as 360 were enshrined 
in the Kaaba as tutelary guardians of the Arab 
year. Other deities were added, and even the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus was carved on 
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one of the pillars of the Kaaba as an object of 
adoration. Other forms of impure worship ex¬ 
tended, and at the birth of Mohammed, A. D. 570, 
the people were nearly equally divided into Sa- 
baeans, Jews, Magians and Christians. Arabia be¬ 
came united in the Moslem faith, A. D. G28. 

There is a prevalent notion that the Arabs, both 
of the south and north, arc descended from Ish- 
mael, and the passage in Gen. xvi. 12, “He (Ish- 
mael) shall dwell in the presence of all his breth¬ 
ren,” is often cited as if it were a prediction of 
that national independence which, upon the whole, 
the Arabs have maintained more than any other 
people. But this supposition (in so far as the true I 
meaning of the text quoted is concerned) is founded 
on a misconception of the original Hebrew, which 
runs literally, “lie shall dwell before the faces of 


besides disfiguring and falsifying the whole history 
of the patriarch and his son Ishmael, has trans¬ 
ferred the scene of it from Palestine to Mecca. If 
we go to the most authentic source of ancient 
ethnography, the book of Genesis, we there find 
that the vast tracts of country known to us under 
the name of Arabia gradually became peopled by 
a variety of tribes of different lineage, though it 
is now impossible to determine the precise limits 
within which they fixed their permanent or no¬ 
madic abode. We shall here exhibit a tabular 
view of these races in chronological order— i. c., 
according to the successive eras of their respective 
progenitors: 

I. Hamites, i.e., the posterity of Cush , Ham’s 
eldest son, whose descendants appear to have set¬ 
tled in the south of Arabia, and to have sent colo- 
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all his brethren”— i.e. (according to the idiom 
above explained, in which “before the face” de¬ 
notes the east), the habitation of his posterity shall 
be “to the east” of the settlements of Abraham’s 
other descendants. This seems also to he the im¬ 
port of Gen. xxv. 18, where, in reference to Ish¬ 
mael, it is said in our version, “He died in the 
presence of all his brethrenbut the true sense 
is, “The lot of his inheritance fell to him before 
the faces (i.e., to the east) of all his brethren.” 
These prophecies found their accomplishment in 
the fact of the sons of Ishmael being located, gen¬ 
erally speaking, to the east of the other descend¬ 
ants of Abraham, whether by Sarah or by Ke- 
turali. 

The idea of the southern Arabs being of the 
posterity of Ishmael is entirely without founda¬ 
tion, and seems to have originated in the tradition, 
invented by Arab vanity, that they, as well as the 
Jews, are of the seed of Abraham—a vanity which, 


nies across the Red Sea to the opposite coast of 
Africa, and hence Cush became a general name for 
“the south,” and especially for Arabian and Afri¬ 
can Ethiopia. These Hamites were the great colo¬ 
nizers, traders and builders of antiquity, as their 
energy is attested in Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
Tyre, Sidon and Carthage. The sons of Cush 
(Gen. x. 7) were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah 
or Ragma (his sons, Sheba and Dedan) and Sab- 
theca. 

H. Shemites, including the following: 

A. Joktanites (i.e., the descendants of Joktan, 
called by the Arabs Kachlan), the second son of 
Eber, Shem’s great-grandson, Gen. x. 25, 26. Ac¬ 
cording to Arab tradition Kachtan (whom they 
also regard as a son of Eber), after the confusion 
of tongues and dispersion at Babel, settled in 
Yemen, where he reigned as king. Joktan had 
thirteen sons, some of whose names may be ob¬ 
scurely traced in the designations of certain dis¬ 


tricts in Arabia Felix. Their names were Al- 
modad, Shaleph, Hhazarmaveth (preserved in the 
name of the province of Hhadramaut, the Hebrew 
and Arabic letters being the same), Jarach, Ila- 
doram, Uzal (believed by the Arabs to have been 
the founder of Sanaa in Yemen), Dikla, Obal, 
Abimael, Sheba (father of the Saba?ans, whose 
chief town was Mariaba or Mareb; their queen, 
Balkis, supposed to he the queen who visited 
Solomon), Ophir (who gave name to the district 
! that became so famous for its gold), Havilah and 
Jobab. 

B. Abrahamites, divided into— 

(1) Ilagarenes or Hagaritcs, so called from Iiagar 
the mother; otherwise termed Ishmaclitcs from her 
son; and yet in course of time these names appear 
to have been applied to different tribes, for in 
Psalm Ixxxiii. 6 the Ilagarenes are 
expressly distinguished from the Ish- 
maelites, 1 Chr. v. 10, 19, 20, and the 
apocryphal books of Bar. iii. 23; Judith 
ii. 23. The twelve sons of Ishmael, 
Gen. xxv. 13-15, who gave names to 
separate tribes, were Nebaioth (the 
Nabatlueans in Arabia Petrrca), Kedar, 
Abdeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumali, 
Massa, Iladad or Hadar, Thema, 
Jetur, Naphish (the Ituneans and 
Naphishoeans near the tribe of Gad, 

1 Chr. v. 19, 20) and Kedmah. They 
appear to have been for the most part 
located near to Palestine on the east 
and south-east. 

(2) Kcturahitcs, ?. c., the descendants 
of Abraham and his concubine ICetu- 
rah, by whom he had six sons, Gen. 
xxv. 2); Zimram, Jokshan (who, like 
Raamah, son of Cush, was also the 
father of two sons, Sheba and Dedan), 
Medan, Midian, Jishbak and Sliuah. 
Among these the posterity of Midian 
became the best known. Their prin¬ 
cipal seat appears to have been in the 
neighborhood of the Moabites, but a 
branch of them must have settled in 
the peninsula of Sinai, for Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, was a priest of 
Midian, Ex. iii. 1; xviii. 1; Num. x. 
29. To the posterity of Sliuah be¬ 
longed Bildad, one of the friends of Job. 

(3) Edomites, i. c ., the descendants 
of Esau, who possessed Mount Seir 
and the adjacent region, called from 
them Idumaea. They and the Naba- 
thaeans formed in later times a flourish¬ 
ing commercial state, the capital of which was the 
remarkable city called Petra. 

C. Nahoritcs, the descendants of Nahor, Abra¬ 
ham’s brother, who seem to have peopled the land 
of Uz, the country of Job, and of Buz, the country 
of his friend Elihu the Buzite, these being the 
names of Nahor’s sons, Gen. xxii. 21. 

D. Lotites, viz.: 

(1) Moabites, who occupied the northern portion 
of Arabia Pctraea, as above described, and their 
kinsmen, the 

(2) Ammonites, who lived north of them, in 
Arabia Deserta. 

Besides these the Bible mentions various other 
tribes who resided within the bounds of Arabia, 
but whose descent is unknown, e. g., the Amalek- 
ites, the Kenites, the Horites, the inhabitants of 
Maon, Hazor, Vezan, and Javan-Meusal, Ezek. 
xxvii. 10, where the English version has, “Dan 
also and Javan going to and fro.” 
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In process of time some of these tribes were per¬ 
haps wholly extirpated (as seems to have been the 
case with tiic Amalekites), but the rest were more 
or less mingled together by intermarriages, by 
military conquests, political revolutions and other 
causes of which history has preserved no record, 
and thus amalgamated they became known to the 
rest of the world as the “Arabs,” a people whose 
physical and mental characteristics are very strongly 
and distinctly marked. In both respects they rank 
very high among the nations—so much so that 
some have regarded them as furnishing the proto¬ 
type, the primitive model form, the standard figure 
of the human species. This was the opinion of 
the famous Baron de Larrey, surgeon-general of 
Napoleon’s army in Egypt, who, in speaking of 
the Arabs on the east side of the Red Sea, says: 
“They have a physiognomy and character which 
are quite peculiar, and which distinguish them 
generally from all those which appear in other re¬ 
gions of the globe.” In his dissections he found 
“ their physical structure in all respects 
more perfect than that of Europeans; their 
organs of sense exquisitely acute; their size 
above the average of men in general; their 
figure robust and elegant (the color brown); 
their intelligence proportionate to that physi¬ 
cal perfection, and, without doubt, superior, 
other things being equal, to that of other 
nations.” 

The inhabitants of Arabia have, from 
remote antiquity, been divided into two 
great classes, viz., townsmen (including vil¬ 
lagers) and the men of the desert, such being, 
as we remarked, the meaning of the woid 
“ Bedawccs ” or Bedouins, the designation 
given to the “ dwellers in the wilderness.” 

From the nature of their country the latter 
are necessitated to lead the life of nomads 
or wandering shepherds; and since the days 
of the patriarchs (who were themselves of 
that occupation) the extensive steppes which 
form so large a portion of Arabia have been 
traversed by a pastoral but warlike people, 
who, in their mode of life, their food, their 
dress, their dwellings, their manners, customs 
and government, have always continued, and 
still continue, almost unalterably the same. 

They consist of a great many separate tribes, 
who are collected into different encampments 
dispersed through the territory which they 
claim as their own, and they move from 
one spot to another (commonly in the neigh¬ 
borhood of pools or wells) as soon as the 
stinted pasture is exhausted by their cattle. It is 
only here and there that the ground is susceptible 
of cultivation, and the tillage of it is commonh left 
to peasants, who are often the vassals of the Beda- 
wees, and whom (as well as all “townsmen”) they 
regard with contempt as an inferior race. Their 
tents are of an oblong figure, not more than six or 
eight feet high, twenty to thirty long and ten broad; 
they are made of goat or camel's hair, and are of 
a brown or black color (such were the tents of 
Kedar, Cant. i. 5), differing in this respect from 
those of the Turcomans, which are white. Each 
tent is divided by a curtain or carpet into two 


reditary in the family of each sheikh, but elective 
as to the particular individual appointed. I heir 
allegiance, however, consists more in following his 
example as a leader than in obeying his com¬ 
mands; and if dissatisfied with his government, 
they will depose or abandon him. As the inde¬ 
pendent lords of their own deserts, the Bedawees 
have from time immemorial demanded tribute or 
presents from all travelers or caravans, Isa. xxi. 


tegrity and the most generous hospitality to stran¬ 
gers, but many recent travelers deny them the pos¬ 
session of these qualities, and it is certain that 
whatever they may have been once, the Bedawees, 
like all the unsophisticated “children of nature,” 
have been much corrupted by the influx of for¬ 
eigners, and the national character is, in every 
point of view, lowest where they are most exposed 
I to the continual passage of strangers. The popu- 


13 passing through their country, the transition I lation of the entire peninsula of Arabia hasbeen 
from whie g h to robbery is so natural that they estimated at from eleven to twelve nnllton., 


attach to the latter no disgrace, plundering without 
mercy all who are unable to resist them, or who 
have not secured the protection of their tribe. 
Their watching for travelers “in the ways”—i. e., 
the frequented routes through the desert—is alluded 
to Jer. iii. 2; Ezra viii. 31, and the fleetness of 
their horses in carrying them into the “ depths of 
the wilderness” beyond the reach of their pur¬ 
suers seems what is referred to in Isa. lxin. 13, 
14. Their warlike incursions into more settled 


the data are precarious. 

The principal source of the wealth of ancient 
Arabia was its commerce. So early as the days 
of Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 28, we read of a mixed 
caravan of Arab merchants (Ishmaelites and Mid- 
ianites) who were engaged in the conveyance of 
various foreign articles to Egypt, and made no 
scruple to add Joseph “a slave” to their other 
purchases. The Arabs were doubtless the first 
navigators of their own sens, and the great carriers 



Rock-cut Temple, or Joktheel, at Petra, Arabia. 


districts arc often noticed, Job i. 15; 2 Chr. xxi. 
16; xxvi. 7. The acuteness of their bodily senses 
is very remarkable, and is exemplified in their 
astonishing sagacity in tracing and distinguishing 
the footsteps of men and cattle, a faculty which is 
known by the name of athr. The law of thar or 
blood-revenge sows the seeds of perpetual feuds, 
and what was predicted, Gen. xvi. 12, of the pos¬ 
terity of Ishmael, the “wild ass man” (a term 
most graphically descriptive of a Bedawee), holds 
true of the whole people. Yet the very dread of 
the consequences of shedding blood prevents their 
frequent conflicts from being very sanguinary; they 


of the produce of India, Abyssinia and other 
remote countries to Western Asia and Egypt. 
Various Indian productions thus obtained were 
common among the Hebrews at an early period 
of their history, Ex. xxx. 23, 25. The traffic of 
the Red Sea was to Solomon a source of great 
profit, and the extensive commerce of Saba:a 
(Sheba, now Yemen) is mentioned by profane 
writers as well as alluded to in Scripture, 1 Ki. 
x. 10-15. In the description of the foreign trade 
of Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 19-24, various Arab tribes 
ure introduced, Isa. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20; 2 Chr. ix. 
14. The Nabatha?o-Iduraa?ans became a great 


slio\7bravcry in repelling a public” enemy, but trading people, their capital being Petra. 


when they fight for plunder they behave like cow- 
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apartments, one of which is appropriated to the j ards. Their bodily frame is spare, but athletic 


women, who are not, however, subject to so much 
restraint and seclusion as among other Moham¬ 
medans. The tents are arranged in an irregular 
circle, the space within serving as a fold to the 
cattle at night. The heads of tribes are called 
sheikhs, a word of various import, but used in this 
case as a title of honor. The government is he- 


| ari d active, inured to fatigue and capable of under¬ 
going great privations; their minds are acute and 
inquisitive; and though their manners are some¬ 
what grave and formal, they are of a lively and 
social disposition. Of their moral virtues it is 
necessary to speak with caution. They were long 
held up as models of good faith, incorruptible in¬ 


transit - trade from India continued to enrich 
Arabia until the discovery of the passage to In¬ 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, but the invention 
of steam navigation has now restored the ancient 
route for travelers by the Red Sea. 

Arabia, in ancient times, generally preserved its 
independence unaffected by those great events 
which changed the destiny of the surrounding 
nations, and in the sixth century of our era, the 
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opic, which were derived from them. In Northern 
Arabia, on the other hand, and not very long be¬ 
fore the time of Mohammed, the Syrian character 
called Estranrjclo became the model on which the 
Arabic alphabet called the Kufic was formed. This 
heavy, angular Kufic character was the one in 
" kich the early copies of the Koran were written, 
and it is also found in the ancient Mohammedan 
coinage as late as the seventh century of the He¬ 
gira. From this, at length, was derived the light, 
neat character called Eischi, the one in which the 
Arabs continue to write at the present day. Lastly, 
it is worthy of notice that all the letters of the 
Arabic alphabet arc only consonants; that, in an 
unpointed text, the long vowels are denoted by the 
use of Alif, Waw and Ja, and that the short vowels 
are not denoted at all, but are left to be supplied 
according to the sense in which the reader takes 
the words; whereas, in a pointed text, three points 
only suffice to represent the whole vocalization, 
the equivalents to which, according to the way in 
which they are expressed in this work, are a, i, u 
pronounced as in Italian. 



Pharaoh’s Treasury, Petra. 


the force of constructions in Hebrew is on a sure 
foundation, because we recognize the same in a 
kindred form, and in a literature so voluminous 
as to afford us frequent opportunities of testing 
our notions by every variety of experience. The 
diversities, on the other hand (according to a mode 
of observation very frequent in comparative anat¬ 
omy), show us what exists potentially in the rudi¬ 
mentary state, by enabling us to see how a language 
of the same genius has, in the further progress of 
its development, felt the necessity of denoting ex¬ 
ternally those relations of formation and construc¬ 
tion which were only dimly perceived in its antique 
and uncultivated form. Another important ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from the study of Arabic is 
the opportunity of seeing the grammar of a Svro- 
Arabian language explained bv native scholars. 
Hebrew grammar has suffered much injury from 
the mistaken notions of men who, understanding 
the sense of the written documents by the aid of the 
versions, have been exempted from obtaining any 
independent and inward feeling of the genius of the 
language, and have therefore not hesitated to 
accommodate it to the 
grammar of our Indo- 
Germanic idioms. In 
Arabic, however, we 
have a language every 
branch of the philoso¬ 
phical study of which 
has been successfully cul¬ 
tivated by the Arabs 
themselves. Their own 
lexicographers, gram¬ 
marians and scholiasts 
(to whom the Jews also 
are indebted for teach¬ 
ing them the grammati¬ 
cal treatment of Hebrew) 
have placed the language 
before us, with such elab¬ 
orate explanation of its 
entire character that Ar¬ 
abic is not only by far the 
most accessible of the 
Syro-Arabian dialects, 
but may challenge com¬ 
parison, as to the posses¬ 
sion of these advantages, 
with the Greek itself. 


The manifold uses of the Arabic language in I 
Biblical philology (exclusive of the advantages it 
affords for comparing the Arabic versions) may in 
part be gathered from the degree of its affinity to 
the Hebrew, and, indeed, chiefly to the Hebrew 
before the exile, after which period the Aramaic is 
the most fruitful means of illustration. But there 
are some peculiarities in the relative position of 
the two dialects which considerably enhance the 
value of the aid to be derived from the Arabic. 
The Hebrew language of the Old Testament has 
preserved to us but a small fragment of a literature. 

In the limited number of its roots (some of which 
even do not occur in the primary sense), in the 
rarity of some formations, and in the antique rudi¬ 
mentary mode in which some of its constructions 
are denoted, are contained those difficulties which 
cannot receive any other illustration than that 
which the sister dialects, and most especially the 
Arabic, afford. For this purpose the resemblances 
between them are as useful as the diversities. The 
former enable us to feel certain on points which 
were liable to doubt; they confirm and establish 
an intelligent conviction that the larger portion of 
our knowledge of the meaning of words and of 


ARABIC VERSIONS. As Christianity 
never attained any extensive or permanent influ¬ 
ence among the Arabs as a nation, no entire nor 
publicly sanctioned Arabic version of the Bible has 
been discovered. But as political events at length 
made the Arabic language the common vehicle of 
instruction in the East, equally for Jews, Samari¬ 
tans and Christians, independent versions of single 
books were often undertaken, according to the zeal 
of private persons or the interests of small commu¬ 
nities. The following is a classified list of only the 
most important among them : 

I. Arabic versions formed immediately on the 
original texts. 

1. Rabbi Saadjah IlaggaOn, a native of Faijflm, 
and rector of the academy at Sora, who died A. H 
942, is the author of a version of some portions of 
the Old Testament. Erpenius and Pocock, indeed 
affirm that he translated the whole, but subsequent 
inquirers have not hitherto been able, with any 
certainty, to assign to him more than a version of 
the Pentateuch, of Isaiah, of Job and of a portion 
of Ilosea. 

That of the Pentateuch first appeared, in Hebrew 1 


characters, in the folio Tetraglot Pentateuch of 
Constantinople, in the year 1546. Nearly a cen¬ 
tury later an Arabic version of the Pentateuch was 
printed in the Polyglot of Baris, from a MS. be¬ 
longing to F. Savary de Breves, and the text thus 
obtained was then reprinted in the London Poly¬ 
glot, with a collection of the various readings of 
the Constantinopolitan text, and of another MS. in 
the appendix. This version of the Pentateuch, 
which is an honorable monument of the Rabbinical 
Biblical philology of the tenth century, possesses, 
in the independence of its tone and in some pecu¬ 
liarities of interpretation, the marks of having 
been formed on the original text. It leans, of 
course, to Jewish exegetical authorities generally, 
but often follows the Septuagint, and as often ap¬ 
pears to express views peculiar to its author. It 
is also marked by a certain loose and paraphrastic 
style of rendering which makes it more useful in 
an exegetical than in a critical point of view. 

"* The version of Joshua which is printed in 
the Paris and London Polyglots, the author and 
date of which are unknown. 

3. The version of the whole passage from 1 
Ki. xii. to 2 Ivi. xii. 16, inclusive, which is also 
found in the same Polyglot. Professor Rodiger 
has collected the critical evidences which prove 
that this whole interval is translated from the 
Hebrew, and ascribes the version to an unknown 
Damascene Jew of the eleventh century. Like¬ 
wise, the passage in Nehemiah, from i. to ix. 27, 
inclusive, as it exists in both Polyglots, which he 
asserts to be the translation of a Jew (resembling 
that of Joshua in style), but with subsequent in¬ 
terpolations by a Syrian Christian. 

4. The very close and almost slavish version 
of the Pentateuch, by some Mauritanian Jew of the 
thirteenth century, which Erpenius published at 
Leyden in 1622-the so-called Arabs Erpcnii. 

5. The Samaritan Arabic version of Abu Sa’id 
According to the author’s preface affixed to the 
Paris MS. of this version, Abu Sa’id was induced 
to undertake it, partly by seeing the corrupt state 
to which ignorant copyists had reduced the version 
then used by the Samaritans, and partly by dis¬ 
covering that the version which they used, under 
the belief that it was that of Abu’l Hasan of Tyre, 
was in reality none other than that of Saadjah 
IIagga6n. His national prejudice being thus ex¬ 
cited against an accursed Jew, and the “manifest 
impiety of some of his interpretations, he applied 
himself to this translation, and accompanied it 
with notes in order to justify his renderings, to 
explain difficulties and to dispute with the Jews. 

His version is characterized by extreme fidelity to 
the Samaritan text (i. c., in other words, to the 
Hebrew text with the differences which distinguish 
the Samaritan recension of it), retaining even the 
order of the words, and often sacrificing the pro¬ 
prieties of the Arabic idiom to the preservation 
of the very terms of the original. It is certainly 
not formed on the Samaritan version, although it 
sometimes agrees with it, and it has such a resem¬ 
blance to the version of Saadjah as implies famil¬ 
iarity with it, or a designed use of its assistance, 
and it exceeds both these in the constant avoidance 
of all anthropomorphic expressions. Its date is 
unknown, but it must have been executed between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, because it was 
necessarily posterior to Saadjah’s version, and be¬ 
cause the Barberini copy of it was written A. D. 

1227. It is to be regretted that this version, al¬ 
though it would be chiefly available in determin¬ 
ing the readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
still unpublished. It exists in MS. at Oxford (one 
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of the copies there being the one cited by Castell 
in the appendix to the London Polyglot), at 
Paris, Leyden and at Rome, in the celebrated 
Barberini Triglot, but portions only of it have 
been printed. 

6. A version of the Gospels, which was first 
printed at Rome in 1590, then in the Arabic New 
Testament of Erpenius in 1616, and afterward in 
the Paris Polyglot (the text of which last is the one 
copied in that of London). The first two of these 
editions are derived from MSS., and the variations 
which distinguish the text of Paris from that of 
Rome are also supposed to have been obtained 
from a MS. The agreement and the diversity of 
all these texts are equally remarkable. The agree¬ 
ment is so great as to prove that they all represent 
only one and the same version, and that one based 
immediately on the Greek. The diversities (ex¬ 
clusive of errors of copyists) consist in the irregular 
changes which have been made in every one of 
these MSS., separately, to adapt it indiscrim¬ 
inately to the Peshito or Coptic versions. 

The age of the original Arabic text is 
uncertain, but the circumstance of its adop¬ 
tion by the Syrians and Copts places it 
near the seventh century. 

7. The version of the Acts, of the Epis¬ 
tles of Paul, of the Catholic Epistles and 
of the Apocalypse, which is found in both 
the Polyglots. The author is unknown, but 
he is supposed to have been a native of 
Cyrene, and the date to be the eighth or 
ninth century. 

II. Arabic versions founded on the LXX. 

1. The Polyglot version of the Prophets, 
which is expressly said in the inscription in 
the Paris MS. to have been made from the 
Greek by an Alexandrian priest. Its date 
is probably later than the tenth century. 

2. That of the Psalms according to the 
Syrian recension. 

3. That version of the Psalms which is 
in use by the Malkites or Orthodox Oriental 
Christians, made by ’Abdallah ben al Fadhl, 
before the twelfth century. It has been 
printed at Aleppo in 1706, in London in 
1725, and elsewhere. 

4. The version of the Psalms (according 
to the Egyptian recension) which is found 
in both the Polyglots. 


not examine the spot, but the Arabs said there 
were no ruins upon or near it, but only a cavern. 
The name alone is, however, too decisive to admit 
a doubt that the hill marks the site of the ancient 
Arad. 

ARAD, a Bcnjamitc, 1 Chr. viii. 15. 

ARADUS (ah'ra-dus). Sec Arvad. 

ARAH (ah'rah), “ wandering.” 1. A chief of 
Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 39. 2. A man whose descend¬ 
ants returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 5; Xeh. vii. 
10. 3. One whose granddaughter Tobiah had mar¬ 
ried, vi. 18; possibly the same with No. 2. 

ARAM (ah'ram). 1. A name among the sons 
of Shem, Gen. x. 22, 23; 1 Chr. i. 17. 2. A grand¬ 
son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, Gen. xxii. 21. 
3. A chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 34. 4. A de- 


Syria Proper, Isa. vii. 1, 8; xvii. 3; Amos i. 5. 
At a later period Damascus gave name to a dis¬ 
trict, the Syria Damascena of Pliny. r lo this part 
of Aram the “ land of lladrach ” seems to have 
belonged, Zech. ix. 1. 

2. Aram-MaACIIAH, 1 Chr. xix. 6, or simply 
Maachah , 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, which, if formed from the 
word signifying to “ press together,” would describe 
a country enclosed and hemmed in by mountains, in 
contradistinction to the next division, “ Aram-beth- 
Rechob”—i. c., Syria the wide or broad, being used 
in Syriac for a “district of country.” Aram-Maa- 
chali was not far from the northern border of the 
Israelites on the east of the Jordan, Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh. xiii. 11, 13. In 2 Sam. x. 6 the text has 
“ King Maachah,” but it is to be corrected from 
the parallel passage in 1 Chr. xix. 7, “king of 
Maachah.” 

3. Aram-betii-Rheciiob, the meaning of which 
may be that given above, but the precise locality 



Peshito. 

1. The Polyglot version of Job, of Chronicles 
and (according to Rodiger, who ascribes them to 
Christian translators in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries) that of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 1 
Kings i. to xi. and 2 Kings xii. 17 to xxv. 

2. The version of the Psalms printed at Oashaia, 
near Mount Lebanon, in 1610. 

ARAD (ah'rad), an ancient city on the south¬ 
ernmost borders of Palestine, whose inhabitants 
drove back the Israelites as they attempted to 
penetrate from Kadesh into Canaan, Num. xxi. 
1, where the Auth. Vers, has “King Arad” in¬ 
stead of “king of Arad,” but were eventually 
subdued by Joshua along with the other southern 
Canaanites, Josh. xii. 14; x. 41; also Jud. i. 16. 
Eusebius and Jerome place Arad twenty Roman 
miles from Hebron, which would be equal to about 
eight hours with camels. This accords well with 
the situation of a hill called Tell ’Arad, which Dr. 
Robinson observed on the road from Petra to He¬ 
bron. He describes it as “a barren-looking emi¬ 
nence rising above the country around.” lie did 


scendant of Judah, Matt. i. 3, 4; Luke iii. 33, 
called in the Old Testament Ram, which see. 

ARAM, “high.” “The Highlands” was the 
name given by the Hebrews to the tract of coun¬ 
try lying between Phoenicia on the west, Palestine 
on the south, Arabia Deserta and the river Tigris 
on the east, and the mountain-range of Taurus on 
the north. Many parts of this extensive territory 
have a much lower level than Palestine, but it 
might receive the designation of “ highlands,” be¬ 
cause it does rise to a greater elevation than that 
country at most points of immediate contact, and 
especially on the side of Lebanon. Aram or Ara- 
mtea seems to have corresponded generally to the 
Syria and Mesopotamia of the Greeks and Romans 
(see those articles). We find the following divi¬ 
sions expressly noticed in Scripture: 

1. Aram Dammesek, the “Syria of Damascus” 
conquered by David, 2 Sam. viii. 5, 6, where it de¬ 
notes only the territory around Damascus, but else¬ 
where “Aram,” in connection with its capital “Da¬ 
mascus,” appears to be used in a wider sense for 


cannot with certainty be determined. Some con¬ 
nect it with the Bethrehob of Jud. xviii. 28. A 
place called Rehob is also mentioned in Josh. xix. 
28, 30; xxi. 31; Jud. i. 31, but it is doubtful if 
it be the same. 

4. Aram-Zobaii, 2 Sam. x. 6. Jewish tradition 
has placed Zobah at Aleppo, whereas Syrian tra¬ 
dition identifies it with Xisibis, a city in the north- 
cast of Mesopotamia. Though the latter opinion 
long obtained currency under the authority of Mi- 
chaelis, yet the former seems a much nearer approx¬ 
imation to the truth. We may gather from 2 Sam. 
viii. 3; x. 16 that the eastern boundary of Aram- 
Zobali was the Euphrates, but Nisibis was far 
beyond that river; besides that, supposing the title 
of the sixtieth Psalm to be genuine, Aram-Zobah is 
there clearly distinguished from Aram-Naharaim 
or Mesopotamia. It is true, indeed, that in 2 Sam. 
x. 16 it is said that Hadarezer, king of Zobah, 
brought against David “Amorites from beyond 
the river,” but these were auxiliaries, and not his 
own subjects. The people of Zobah are uniformly 
spoken of as near neighbors of the Israelites, the 
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Damascenes and other Syrians, and in one place, 
2 Chr. viii. 3, Ilamath is called Ilamath-Zobah, 
as pertaining to that district. We therefore con¬ 
clude that Aram-Zobali extended from the Eu¬ 
phrates westward, perhaps as far north a3 to 
Aleppo. It was long the most powerful of the 
petty kingdoms of Aramsea, its princes commonly 
bearing the name of Iladadezcr or Iladarczcr. 

5. Aram-Naiiaraim — i. c., Aram of the Two 
Rivers —called in Syriac “ Beth-Nahrin ”— i. c., 
“the land of the rivers”—following the analogy by 
which the Greeks formed the name “ Mesopotamia,” 
“the country between the rivers.” For that Meso¬ 
potamia is here designated is admitted universally, 
with the exception only of Mr. Tilston Beke, who, 
in his Origincs Bibliccc, among many other para¬ 
doxical notions, maintains that “ Aram-Naharaim” 
is the territory of Damascus. The rivers which 
enclose Mesopotamia are the Euphrates on the 
west and the Tigris on the east, but it is doubtful 


mian, Gen. xxv. 20. The feminine was Aramiah, 
an Aramitess, 1 Chr. vii. 14, and the plural Aramin , 
2 Ki. viii. 29. It appears from the ethnographic 
table in the tenth chapter of Genesis, vers. 22, 23, 
that Aram was a son of Shern, and that his own 
sons were Uz, Hul, Gether and Mash. If these 
gave names to districts, Uz was in the north of 
Arabia Descrta, unless its name was derived rather 
from IIuz, son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, Gen. 
xxii. 21. IIul was probably Cocle-Syria; Marsh, 
the Mons Masius north of Nisibis in Mesopotamia; 
Gether is unknown. Another Aram is mentioned, 
Gen. xxii. 21, as the grandson of Nahor and son 
of Kemuel, but he is not to be thought of here. 
The descent of the Aramteans from a son of Shern 
is confirmed by their language, which was one of 
the branches of the Semitic family, and nearly 
allied to the Hebrew. Many writers maintain 
that the Aramaeans came from Kir, appealing to 
Amos ix. 7, but while that passage is not free 


has “the Edomites,” which ii also found in many 
manuscripts in the Septaugint and ^ ulgatc, and it 
is obviously the correct reading. 

ARAMA (ar'a-ma), ISAAC, also called Baal- 
Akedah, a celebrated Jewish philosopher and 
commentator, was born in Zamora about 14G0, and 
was one of the 300,000 Jews who were expelled 
from Spain in 1492; he took shelter in Naples, 
where he died in 1494. The work which immor¬ 
talized his name is called Akedath Isaac , a philo¬ 
sophical commentary on the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth, viz.: the Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Coheleth (Ecclesiastes) and Esther, 
consisting of 150 sections, and containing some of 
the severest strictures on the views of Aristotle, 
as well as some of the most beautiful moral say¬ 
ings. Referring to the well-known motto of the 
Jewish sages, which is quoted and applied by St. 
Paul in a higher sense, “All Israel shall be saved,” 
Rom. xi. 2G, Arama remarks it would be injustice 
to our fellow-creatures to understand this as if the 
Israelites alone are to be the heirs of everlasting 
life simply because they are Israelites. Israel 
means the righteous, and every pious man is an 
Israelite; hence “a son of Israel” became synony¬ 
mous with a son of eternal life. It is from this 
work that Arama received the name Baal-Akcduh. 
Arama also wrote a separate commentary upon the 
book of Esther, which was published in Constan¬ 
tinople in 1518, and an exposition of the book of 
Proverbs. 

ARAMA, MEIR, also called, by way of dis¬ 
tinction, the Rabbi Meieri } son of the celebrated 
Isaac Arama, was born in Saragossa, accompanied 
his father to Naples in 1492, after the general ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain, and after the 
death of his father (1494), emigrated to Salonica, 
where he died in 1556. He wrote valuable anno¬ 
tations on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, the Psalms, the 
Song of Songs and the book of Esther, which are 
distinguished for their brevity and for logically 
evolving the sense of the inspired writers. His 
style is very laconic; and being a thorough master 
of the Hebrew language, he generally gives the 
true sense of the Scriptures in a very few words, 
without taking the student through the process of 
verbal criticism as Ibn-Ezra does. 

ARAMAIC (ar-a-ma'ic) LANGUAGE, 2 
Ki. xviii. 26; Dan. ii. 4. The Aramaic—that whole, 
of which the Chaldee and Syriac dialects form 
p ar ts—constitutes the northern and least developed 
branch of the Syro-Arabian family. Its cradle was 
probably on the banks of the Cyrus, according to 
the best interpretation of Amos ix. 7; but Meso¬ 
potamia, Babylonia and Syria form what may be 
considered its home and proper domain. Political 
events, however, subsequently caused it to supplant 
Hebrew in Palestine, and then it became the pre¬ 
vailing form of speech from the Tigris to the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and, in a contrary direction, 
from Armenia down to the confines of Arabia. 
After obtaining such a wide dominion, it was forced, 
from the ninth century onward, to give way before 
the encroaching ascendency of Arabic, and it now 
only survives, as a living tongue, among the Syrian 
Christians in the neighborhood of Mosul. 

According to historical records which trace the 
migrations of the Syro-Arabians from the east to 
the south-west, and also according to the compara¬ 
tively ruder form of the Aramaic language itself, 
wo might suppose that it represents, even in the 
state in which we have it, some image of that ab- 



Oriental Letter-carrier. 


whether the Aram-Naharaim of Scripture embraces 
the whole of that tract or only the northern portion 
of it (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut. xxiii. 4; Jud. 
iii. 8). A part of this region of Aram is also 
called Padan-Aram, the plain of Aram, Gen. xxv. 
20 ; xxviii. 2, G, 7 ; xxxi. 18; xxxiii. 18, and once 
simply Padan , Gen. xlviii. 7, also Scdeh-Aram , the 
field of Aram, IIos. xii. 12. But that the whole 
of Aram-Naharaim did not belong to the flat coun¬ 
try of Mesopotamia appears from the circumstance 
that Balaam, who, Deut. xxiii. 4, is called a native 
of Aram-Naharaim, says, Num. xxiii. 7, that he 
was brought “ from Aram, out of the mountains of 
the east.” 

But though the districts now enumerated be the 
only ones expressly named in the Bible as belonging 
to Aram, there is no doubt that many more territo¬ 
ries were included in that extensive region, e. g., 
Geshur, Hul, Arpad, Riblah, Tadmor, Hauran, 
Abilene, etc., though some of them may have 
formed part of the divisions already specified. A 
native of Aram was called Arami, an Aramajan, 
used of a Syrian, 2 Ki. v. 20, and of a Mesopota- 


from obscurity, it seems evidently to point, not 
to the aboriginal abode of the people, but to the 
country whence God would recover them when 
banished. The prophet had said, Amos i. 5, that 
the people of Aram should go into captivity to 
Kir (probably the country on the river Kur or 
Cyrus), a prediction of which we read the accom¬ 
plishment in 2 Ki. xvi. 9, and the allusion here is 
to their future restoration. Hartmann thinks Ar¬ 
menia obtained its name from Aram. Traces of 
the name of the Aramaeans are to be found in the 
Arimoi and Aramaioi of the Greeks. They were 
so noted for idolatry that in the language of the 
later Jews the name of the country was used as 
synonymous with heathenism. Castell says the 
same form of speech prevails in Syriac and 
Ethiopic. The Hebrew letters resh and daleth are 
so alike that they were often mistaken by tran¬ 
scribers; and hence in the Old Testament Aram is 
sometimes found instead of Edom , and vice versd. 
Thus in 2 Ki. xvi. 6, according to the text, the 
Aramaeans are spoken of as possessing Elath on 
the Red Sea, but the Masoretic marginal reading 
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original type which the Hebrews and Arabians, 
under more favorable social and climatical in¬ 
fluences, subsequently developed into fullness of 
sound and structure. But it is difficult for us now 
to discern the particular vestiges of this archaic 
form, for not only did the Aramaic not work out 
its own development of the original elements 
common to the whole Syrd-Arabian sisterhood of 
languages, but it was pre-eminently exposed, both 
by neighborhood and by conquest, to harsh col¬ 
lision with languages of an utterly different family. 
Moreover, it is the only one of the three great 
Syro-Arabian branches which has no fruits of a 
purely national literature to boast of. We possess 
no monument whatever of its own genius—not any 
work which may be considered the product of the 
political and religious culture of the nation, and 
characteristic of it, as is so emphatically the case 
both with the Hebrews and the Arabs. The first 
time we see the language, it is used by Jews as the 
vehicle of Jewish thought; and although, when we 
next meet it, it is employed by native authors, 
yet they write under the literary impulses of 
Christianity, and under the Greek influence on 
thought and language which necessarily accom¬ 
panied that religion. These two modifications, 
which constitute and define the so-called Chaldee 
and Syriac dialects, are the only forms in which 
the normal and standard Aramaic has been pre¬ 
served to us. 

It is evident from these circumstances that, up 
to a certain period, the Aramaic language has no 
other history than that of its relations to Hebrew. 
The earliest notice we have of its separate exist¬ 
ence is in Gen. xxxi. 47, where Laban, in giving 
his own name to the memorial heap, employs words 
which are genuine Aramaic both in form and use. 
The next instance is in 2 Ki. xviii. 26, where it ap¬ 
pears that the educated Jews understood Aramaic, 
but that the common people did not. A striking 
illustration of its prevalence is found in the cir¬ 
cumstance that it is employed, as the language of 
official communication, in the edict addressed by 
the Persian court to its subjects in Palestine, Ezra 
iv. 17. Ilavernick contends ( Introd ., p. 87, E. T.) 
that some tinge of Aramaic pervades the language 
of Balaam, Num. xxiii., xxiv., and with this Hirzel 
to a certain extent agrees. Assuming that we have 
a report of Balaam’s own words, his language is 
probably Hebrew, as spoken by an Aramaean, who 
insensibly infused into it some of his own dialect¬ 
ical peculiarities. The later relations of Aramaic 
to Hebrew consist entirely of gradual encroach¬ 
ments on the part of the former. The Hebrew 
language was indeed always exposed, particularly 
in the north of Palestine, to Aramaic influences, 
whence the Aramaisms of the book of Judges and 
of some others are derived. It also had always a 
closer conjunction, both by origin and by inter¬ 
course, with Aramaic than with Arabic. But in 
later times great political events secured to Ara¬ 
maic the complete ascendency; for, on the one 
hand, after the deportation of the ten tribes, the 
repeopling their country with colonists chiefly of 
Syrian origin generated a mixed Aramaic and 
Hebrew dialect (the Samaritan) in central Pales¬ 
tine, and, on the other, the exile of the remain¬ 
ing two tribes exposed them to a considerable, 
although generally overrated, Aramaic influence 
in Babylon, and their restoration, by placing them 
in contact with the Samaritans, tended still further 
to dispossess them of their vernacular Hebrew. 
The subsequent dominion of the Seleucidae, under 
which the Jews formed a portion of a Syrian king¬ 
dom, appears to have completed the series of events 
22 


by which the Aramaic supplanted the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage entirely. 

The chief characteristics in form and flexion 
which distinguish the Aramaic from the Hebrew 
language are the following: As to the consonants, 
the great diversity between the forms of the same 
root as it exists in both languages arises principally 
from the Aramaic having a tendency to avoid the 
sibilants. Letters of the same organ are also fre¬ 
quently interchanged, and generally so that the 
Aramaic, consistently with its characteristic rough¬ 
ness, prefers the harder sounds. The number of 
vowel sounds generally is much smaller; the verb 
is reduced to a monosyllable, as are also the sego- 
late forms of nouns. This deprives the language of 
some distinct forms which are marked in Hebrew, 
but the number and variety of nominal formations 
is also in other respects much more limited. The 
third person plural of the perfect has two forms to 
mark the difference of gender. The use of the im- 


the exile, and carried back with them on their 
return to their own land. 

The existence of this language, as distinct from 
the Western Aramaic or Syriac, has been denied 
by many scholars of eminence, who think that in 
what is called the Chaldee we have only the Syriac 
with an infusion of Hebraisms. The answer to 
this, however, is that some of the peculiarities of 
the Chaldee are such as are not Hebraistic, so that 
it cannot have derived them from this source. 
Thus the passives in Chaldee are formed by an 
internal vowel change different from the Hebrew, 
whereas in Syriac the passive is formed by the 
addition of syllables. There are other differences 
between the Chaldee and Syriac, such as the ab¬ 
sence from the former of otiant consonants and 
diphthongs; but as these are common to the Chal¬ 
dee with the Hebrew, they cannot be used as proofs 
that the Chaldee was a dialect independent of the 
Hebrew, and not the Syriac modified by the He- 
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perfect with vav, as in Hebrew, is unknown. There 
is an imperative mood in all the passives. Each 
of the active conjugations possesses two participles, 
one of which has a passive signification. The par¬ 
ticiple is used with the personal pronoun to form 
a kind of present tense. In the noun, again, a 
word is rendered definite by appending the vowel d 
to the end, but thereby the distinction between 
simple feminines and definite masculines is lost in 
the singular. The plural masculine ends in in. 

All these peculiarities are common to the dia¬ 
lects of Aramaic, and may therefore be considered 
to constitute the fundamental character of the lan- 
! guage. 

In addition to the above general account of the 
Aramaic language, some more special notice of the 
different dialects may be given. 

I. The East Aramaic or Chaldee.— This is 
not to be confounded with “ the language of the 
Chaldees,” Dan. i. 4, which was probably a Medo- 
Persic dialect, but is what is denominated Aramaic 
in Dan. ii. 4. This was properly the language of 
Babylonia, and was acquired by the Jews during 


brew, and the same may be said of the difference 
of pronunciation between the Syriac and Chaldee, 
such as the prevalence of an a sound in the latter 
where the former has the o sound, etc. It may be 
added, however, to the evidence above adduced, as 
a general remark, that when we consider the wide 
range of the Aramaic language from east to west, 
it is in the highest degree probable that the dialect 
of the people using it at the one extremity should 
differ considerably from that of those using it at 
the other. It may be further added that not only 
are the alphabetical characters of the Chaldee dif¬ 
ferent from those of the Syriac, but there is a much 
greater prevalence of the Scriptio plena in the for¬ 
mer than in the latter. 

As, however, the Chaldee has come down to us 
only through the medium of Jewish channels, it is 
not probable that we have it in the pure form in 
which it was spoken by the Shemitic Babylonians. 
The rule of the Persians, and subsequently of the 
Greeks in Babylonia, could not fail also to infuse 
into the language a foreign element borrowed from 
both these sources. 
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The Chaldee, .as we have it preserved in the 
Bible, Ezra iv. 8 and 18; vii. 12-26; Dan. ii. 4; 
vii. 28; Jer. x. 11, and in the Targums, has been, 
as respects linguistic character, divided into three 
grades: 1. As it appears in the Targura of Onkelos, 
where it possesses most of a peculiar and inde¬ 
pendent character; 2. As it appears in the Biblical 
sections, where it is less free from Hebraisms; and 
3. As it appears in the other Targums, in which, 
with the exception to some extent of that of Jona¬ 
than Ben Uzziel on the Prophets, the language 
is greatly corrupted by foreign infusions. See 

Tabgum. . 

The language which is denominated in the New 
Testament Hebrew , and of which a few specimens 
are there given, seems, as far as can be judged from 
the scanty materials preserved, to have been sub¬ 
stantially the same as the Chaldee of the Targums. 
In this language some of the apocryphal books 
were written, the work of Josephus on the Jewish 
war, and, as some suppose, the original Gospel by 
Matthew. It is designated by Jerome the Syro- 


dialects. This is confirmed by what has come j 
down to us. The Syriac of the sacred books differs 
from that preserved in the Palmyrene inscriptions, j 
so far as those can be said to convey to us any in- I 
formation on this point, and the later Syriac of the 
Maronites and of the Nestorians differs consider¬ 
ably from that of an older date. What Adler has 
called the Ilierosolymitan dialect is a rude and 
harsh dialect, full of foreign words, and more akin 
to the Chaldee than to the Syriac. The Syriac is 
written in two different characters, the Estrangelo 
and the Peshito. Of these the Estrangelo is the 
more ancient; indeed, it is more ancient appa¬ 
rently than the characters of the Palmyrene and 
the Egypto-Aramaic inscriptions. The Peshito is 
that commonly in use, and is simply the Estrangelo 
reduced to a more readable form. 

III. The Samaritan— This is a mixture of 
Aramaic and Hebrew. It is marked by frequent 
permutations of the gutturals. The character used 
is the most ancient of the Shemitic characters, 
which the Samaritans retained when the Hebrews 
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Chuldaic, and by this name it is now commonly 
known. The Talmudists intend this when they 
speak of the Syriac or Aramaic. 

The Chaldee is written in the square character 
in which the Hebrew now appears. This seems to 
have been the proper Chaldee character, and to 
have superseded the old Hebrew or Samaritan 
character after the exile. The Palmyrean and the 
Egypto-Aramaic letters much more closely re¬ 
semble the square character than the ancient He¬ 
brew of the coins. 

II. Tiie West Aramaic or Syriac.— Of this 
dialect in its ancient form no specimens remain. 
As it is known to us, it is the dialect of a Chris¬ 
tianized people, and its oldest document is the 
translation of the New Testament, which was prob¬ 
ably made in the second century. See Syriac 
Versions. 

As compared with the Arabic, and even with the 
Hebrew, the Syriac is a poor language; it is also 
harsher and flatter than the Hebrew. As it is now 
extant, it abounds in foreign adulterations, having 
received words successively from the Persian, the 
Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, and even, in its more 
recent state, from the Crusaders. 

The Syriac of the early times is said to have had 


adopted the square character. Few remains of 
this dialect are extant. Besides the translation of 
the Pentateuch [sec Samaritan Versions], only 
some liturgical hymns used by Castell, and cited 
by him as “ The Liturgy of the Damascenes,” and 
the poems collected and edited by Gesenius ( u Sa¬ 
maritan Verses”) in the first fasciculus of his 
u Oriental Anecdotes,” remain. 

IV. The Sabian of Nazorean.— This is the 
language of a sect on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris who took to themselves (at least in 
part) the name of Mendeites (Gnostics) or Nazo- 
reans, but were called Sabians by the Arabians. 
Some of their religious writings are extant in the 
libraries at Paris and Oxford. Their great book, 
the “ Liber Adami,” has been edited with a Latin 
translation by Matthias Norberg, who died in 1826. 
This was followed by a “Lexicon,” 1816, and an 
“ Onomasticon,” 1817, on the book by the same. 
The language is a jargon between Syriac and Chal¬ 
dee; it uses great freedom with the gutturals, and 
indulges in frequent commutations of other letters, 
and in general is harsh and irregular, with many 
grammatical improprieties and a large infusion of 
Persic words. The MSS. are written in a peculiar 
character; the letters are formed like those of the 




Nestorian Syriac, and the vowels are inserted as 
letters in the text. 

V. The Palmyrene.— On the ruins of the an¬ 
cient city of Palmyra or Tadmor have been found 
many inscriptions, of which a great part are bi¬ 
lingual, Greek and Aramaic. A collection of these 
was made by Robert Wood, and published by him 
in a work entitled “The Ruins of Palmyra, 
London, 1753; they were soon afterward made the 
object of learned examination by Barthdlemy at 
Paris and Swinton at Oxford, especially the latter, 
whose “ Explication of the Inscriptions in the Pal¬ 
myrene Language” will be found in the 48th vol. 
of the “Philosophical Transactions.” These in¬ 
scriptions arc of the first, second and third cen¬ 
turies; they are of little intrinsic importance. 
The language closely resembles the Syriac, and 
is written in a character akin to the square 
character, but a little inclining to a cursive mode 
of writing. 

VI. The Egypto-Aramaic. —This is found on 
some ancient Egyptian monuments, proceeding 
probably from Jews who had come from Palestine 
to Babylonia. Among these is the famous Car- 
pentras inscription, so called from its present loca¬ 
tion in the south of France; this, Gesenius thinks, 
is the production of a Syrian from the Scleuci- 
dinian empire residing in Egypt, but this is less 
probable than that it is the production of a Jew 
inclining to the Egyptian worship. The language 
is Aramaic, chiefly resembling the Chaldee, but 
with a Hebraistic infusion. 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See Syriac 
Versions, Targum. 

ARAMITESS (ar-am-Ptess). The con¬ 
cubine of Manasseli (as it would seem) is 
called an Aramitess in our version, 1 Chr. vii. 
14; the original word is generally rendered 
“Syrian.” 

ARAMN AH ARAIM (a'ram-na-ha-rtih'ini), 
Jud. iii. 8, marg.; Ps. lx., title. See Aram. 


ARAM-ZOBAH (ah'ram-zo'bah), Ps. lx., 

| title. See Aram, Zobaii. 

ARAN (ah'ran),a descendant ofSeir the Hor- 
ite, Gen. xxxvi. 28; 1 Chr. i. 42. 


ARANIAH (ah-rah-ni'ah), 2 Sam. xxiv. 18, 
i marg. See Araunah. 

ARARAT (ar'a-rat) occurs nowhere in Scrip¬ 
ture as the name of a mountain, but only as the 
name of a country upon the “mountains” of 
which the ark rested during the subsidence of the 
Flood, Gen. viii. 4. In almost every part of the 
East, where there is the tradition of a deluge, the 
inhabitants connect the resting-place of the “ great 
vessel” with some conspicuous elevation in their 
own neighborhood. Thus we are informed by the 
lamented Sir A. Burnes that on the road to Pesli- 
awur and Cabul, the Sufued Roll, or “ W hite Moun¬ 
tain,” rears its crest on one side, and the towering 
hill of Noorgill, or Kooner, on the other. Here 
the Afghans believe the ark of Noah to have rested 
after the Deluge. Another sacred mountain in the 
East is Adam’s Peak, in the island of Ceylon, and 
it is a curious circumstance that in Gen. viii. 4 the 
Samaritan Pentateuch has “Sarandib,” the Arabic 
name of Ceylon. In the Sibylline verses it is said 
that the mountains of Ararat were in Phrygia; 
but Bochart has ingeniously conjectured that the 
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misconception arose from the city of Apamea there 
having been called Kibotos (the Greek word for an 
ark), because enclosed in the shape of an ark by 
three rivers. Shuckford, after Sir \Valter Raleigh, 
would place Ararat far to the east, in part of the 
range anciently called Caucasus and Imaus, and 
terminating in the Ilimmaleh mountains, north of 
India, and to this opinion Kirby inclines in his 
“Bridgewater Treatise.” Dr. Pye Smith, also, 
when advocating the local and partial nature of 
the Deluge, seeks for a less elevated mountain than 
the Armenian Ararat, and lays hold of this among 
other hypotheses, whereas Kirby embraces it for 
the very opposite reason, viz., because, holding the 
universality of the Flood, lie thinks that mountain 
is not high enough to account for the long period 
that elapsed, Gen. viii. 5, before the other moun¬ 
tains became visible. Now, it is evident that these 
and such-like theories have been framed in forget¬ 
fulness of what the Bible has recorded respecting 
the locality of Ararat. We may be unable to fix 
with precision where that region lay, but we can 
without difficulty decide that it was neither in 
Afghanistan nor Ceylon, neither in Asia Minor 
nor in Northern India. 

The only other passage! where “Ararat” occurs 
are 2 Ki. xix. 37, Isa. xxxvii. 38 and Jer. li. 27. 
In the former it is spoken of as the country whither 
the sons of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, fled after 
they had murdered their father. The apocryphal 
book of Tobit, i. 21, says it wa3 “to the mountains 
of Ararath.” This points to a territory which did 
not form part of the immediate dominion of As¬ 
syria, and yet might not be far off from it. The 
description is quite applicable to Armenia, and the 
tradition of that country bears that Sennacherib’s 
sons were kindly received by King Paroyr, who 
allotted them portions of land bordering on As- 
svria, and that in course of time their posterity 
also established an independent kingdom called 
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Vaspurakan. The other Scripture text, Jer. li. 

27, mentions Ararat, along with Minni and Ash¬ 
kenaz, as kingdoms summoned to arm themselves 
against Babylon. In the parallel place in Isa. xiii. 

2-4, the invaders of Babylonia are described as 
“issuing from the mountains;” and if by Minni 
we understand the Minyas in Armenia, mentioned 
by Nicholaus of Damascus, and by Ashkenaz some 
country on the Euxine Sea, which may have had 
its original name, Axcnos, from Ashkenaz, a son 
of Gomer, the progenitor of the Cimmerians, Gen. 


x. 2, 3, then we arrive at the same conclusion, 
viz., that Ararat was a mountainous region north 
of Assyria, and in all probability in Armenia. In 
Ezek. xxxviii. 6 we find Togarmah, another part 
of Armenia, connected with Gomer, and in Ezek. 
xxvii. 14 with Mesheeh and Tubal, all tribes of 
the north. With this agree the traditions of the 
Jewish and Christian Churches, and likewise the 
accounts of the native Armenian writers, who in¬ 
form us that Ararad was the name of one of the 
ancient provinces of their country, supposed 
to correspond to the modern pashaliks of Kars 
and Bayazeed and part of Kurdistan. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition preserved in Moses of Cho- 
rene, the name of Ararat was derived from 
Arai, the eighth of the native princes, who 
was killed in a battle with the Babylonians 
about B. C. 1750; in memory of which the 
whole province was called Aray-iarat — i. r., 
the ruin of Arai. 

But though it may be concluded with toler¬ 
able certainty that the land of Ararat is to be 
identified with a portion of Armenia, we pos¬ 
sess no historical data for fixing on any one 
mountain in that country as the resting-place 
of the ark. Indeed, it may be fairly ques¬ 
tioned whether the phrase in Gen. viii. 4, “ and the 
ark rested,” necessarily means that the ark actually 
grounded on the top of a mountain ; it may merely 
imply that after it had been driven and tossed to and 
fro on the waste of waters, it at length settled— i. c., 
attained a measure of comparative repose—and be¬ 
came more stationary over the mountains of Ararat, 
when the waters began to subside. That this may be 
the import of the expression will be denied by none 
who are acquainted with the genius of the Hebrew 
language and with the latitude of meaning attachable 
to the verb, which includes whatever comes under 
the idea of remaining quietly in a place without 
being disturbed.” A vessel enjoys more real rest 
when becalmed than when she 
grounds on the top of a submarine 
mountain in a troubled sea. AVhat 
gives plausibility to our conjecture 
is the fact that whether the “rest” 
was obtained on the bosom of the 
now calmer deep, or by coming into 
contact with the dry land, it was 
nearly three months after this before 
“the tops of the mountains were 
seen,” Gen. viii. 5, the same moun¬ 
tains being evidently intended as 
those spoken of in the previous 
verse, viz., the mountains of Ararat. 
Now, as the waters were all the while 
abating, v. 3, it is much easier to re¬ 
concile this latter statement with the 
idea of the ark being still afloat than 
with the common belief that it lay on 
a mountain peak; besides, that by 
this interpretation we get rid of 
otherwise inexplicable difficulties. 
If our supposition be correct, then, 
for anything that appears to the 
contrary, the ark did not touch the earth until the 
waters were abated to a level with the lower valleys 
or plains, and, consequently, the inmates were not 
left upon a dreary elevation of 16,000 or 17,000 
feet, never till of late deemed accessible to human 
footsteps, and their safe descent from which, along 
with all the “living creatures” committed to their 
care, would have been a greater miracle than their 
deliverance from the flood. By this explanation 
also we obviate the geological objection against the 
mountain, now called Ararat, having been sub¬ 


merged, which would imply a universal deluge, 
whereas by the “mountains of Ararat” may be 
understood some lower chain in Armenia whose 
height would not be incompatible with the notion 
of a partial flood. Finally, we on this hypothesis 
solve the question: “If the descendants of Noah 
settled near the resting-place of the ark in Armenia, 
how could they be said to approach the plain of 
Shinar,” Gen. xi. 2, “or Babylonia, from the eastf” 
For, as we read the narrative, the precise rcsting- 
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place of the ark is nowhere mentioned; and 
though for a time stationary “over” the mountains 
of Ararat, it may, before the final subsidence of 
the waters, have been carried considerably to the 
east of them. 

The ancients, however, attached a peculiar sacred¬ 
ness to the tops of high mountains, and hence the 
belief was early propagated that the ark must have 
rested on some such lofty eminence. The earliest 
tradition fixed on one of the chain of mountains 
which separate Armenia on the south from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and which, as they also enclose Kurdistan, 
the land of the Kurds, obtained the name of 
the Kardu, or Carduchian range, corrupted into 
Gordiaean or Cordviean. This opinion prevailed 
among the Chaldieans, if we may rely on the testi¬ 
mony of Berosus as quoted by Josephus: “It is 
said there is still some part of the ship in Armenia, 
at the mountain of the Cordyceans, and that people 
carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they use as 
amulets.” The same is reported by Abydenus, 
who says they employed the wood of the vessel 
against diseases. Hence we arc prepared to find 
the tradition adopted by the Chaldee paraphrasis, 
as well as by the Syriac translators and commen¬ 
tators, and all the Syrian churches. In the three 
texts where “Ararat” occurs, the Targum of On¬ 
kelos has Kardu, and according to Buxtorf, the 
term “ Ivardyan” was in Chaldee synonymous with 
“Armenian.” At Gen. viii. 4 the Arabic of Er- 
penius has Jibal-cl-Karud (the Mountain ol the 
Kurds), which is likewise found in the “ Book of 
Adam” of the Zabreans. For other proofs that 
this was the prevalent opinion among the Eastern 
churches, the reader may consult Eutychius and 
Epiphanius. It was no doubt from this source that 
it was borrowed by Mohammed, who in his Koran, 
xi. 46, says, “The ark rested on the mountain Al- 
Judi.” That name was probably a corruption of 
Giordi— i. e., Gordiien—the designation given to the 
entire range, but afterward applied to the special 
locality where the ark was supposed to have rested. 
This is on a mountain a little to the east of Jezirah 
Ibn Omar (the ancient Bezabde) on the Tigris. At 
the foot of the mountain there was a village called 
Karya Thaminin—i . <?., the Village of the Eighty— 
that being the number (and not eight) saved from 
the Flood according to the Mohammedan belief. 
The historian Elraacin mentions that the emperor 
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Ileraclius went up and visited this as “the place of 
the ark.” Here, or in the neighborhood, was once 
a famous Nestorian monastery, “ the Monastery of 
the Ark,” destroyed by lightning in A. D. 776. 
The credulous Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, says that 
a mosque was built at Mount Judi “ of the remains 
of the ark” by the khalif Omar. Macdonald 
Kinneir, in describing his journey from Jezirah 
along the left bank of the Tigrus to Nahr Van, 
says, “ We had a chain of mountains running 
parallel with the road on the left hand. This 
range is called the Juda Dag (i. c., mountain) by 
the Turks, and one of the inhabitants of Nahr Van 
assured me that he had frequently seen the remains 
of Noah’s ark on a lofty peak behind that village.” 
A French savant , Eugene Bor£, who lately visited 


those parts, says the Mohammedan dervishes still 
have here a perpetually burning lamp in an oratory. 

After the disappearance of the Nestorian mon¬ 
astery, the tradition which fixed the site of the 
ark on Mount Judi appears to have declined in 
credit, or been chiefly confined to Mohammedans, 
and gave place (at least among the Christians 
of the West) to that which now obtains, and 
according to which the ark rested on a great 
mountain in the north of Armenia, to which (so 
strongly did the idea take hold of the popular 
belief) was, in course of time, given the very name 
of Ararat, as if no doubt could be entertained that 
it was the Ararat of Scripture. We have seen, 
however, that in the Bible, Ararat is nowhere the 
name of a mountain, and by the native Armenians 
the mountain in question was never so designated ; 
it is by them called Mdcis , and by the Turks Aghur- 
dagh —i. c .,“ The Heavy or Great Mountain.” The 
Vulgate and Jerome, indeed, render Ararat by 
“Armenia,” but they do not particularize any one 


mountain. Still, there is no doubt of the anti¬ 
quity of the tradition of this being (as it is 
sometimes termed) the “Mother of the World.” 
The Persians call it Kulii Nucli, “ Noah’s Mount¬ 
ain.” The Armenian etymology of the name of 
the city of Nakhchcvan (which lies east of it) is 
said to be “ first place of descent or lodging,” being 
regarded as the place where Noah resided after 
descending from the mount. It is mentioned by 
Josephus under a Greek name of similar import, 
and by Ptolemy as Naxuana. 

The mountain thus known to Europeans as 
Ararat consists of two immense conical elevations 
(one peak considerably lower than the other), 
towering in massive and majestic grandeur from 
the valley of the Aras, the ancient Araxes. Smith 


and Dwight give its position N., 57° W. of Nakli- 
chevan, and S., 25° W. of Erivan, and remark, in 
describing it before the recent earthquake, that in 
no part of the world had they seen any mountain 
whose imposing appearance could plead half so 
powerfully as this a claim to the honor of having 
once been the stepping-stone between the old world 
and the new. “It appeared,” says Ker Porter, 
“ as if the hugest mountains of the world had been 
piled upon each other to form this one sublime 
immensity of earth and rocks and snow. The icy 
peaks of its double heads rose majestically into the 
clear and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed bright 
upon them, and the reflection sent forth a dazzling 
radiance equal to other suns. My eye, not able to 
rest for any length of time upon the blinding glory 
of its summits, wandered down the apparently 
interminable sides till I could no longer trace their 
vast lines in the mists of the horizon, when an 
irrepressible impulse, immediately carrying my eye 
upward, again refixed mv gaze upon the awful 


glare of Ararat.” To the same effect Morier writes: 
“Nothing can be more beautiful than its shape, 
more awful than its height. All the surrounding 
mountains sink into insignificance when compared 
to it. It is perfect in all its parts; no hard, rugged 
feature, no unnatural prominences; everything is in 
harmony, and all combines to render it one of the 
sublimest objects in nature.” 

Several attempts had been made to reach the 
top of Ararat, but few persons had got beyond the 
limit of perpetual snow. The French traveler 
Tournefort, in the year 1700, long persevered in 
the face of many difficulties, but was foiled in the 
end. Between thirty and forty years ago the pasha 
of Bayazeed undertook the ascent with no better 
success. The honor was reserved to a German, Dr. 

Parrot,in the employment of Rus¬ 
sia, who, in his Reise zum Ararat 
(Journey to Ararat), gives the 
following particulars: “ Thesum- 
mit of the Great Ararat is in 39° 
42' north lat., and Gl° 55' east 
long., from Ferro. Its perpen¬ 
dicular height is 16,254 Paris 
feet above the level of the sea, 
and 13,350 above the plain of 
the Araxes. The Little Ararat 
is 12,284 Paris feet above the 
sea, and 9561 above the plain of 
the Araxes.” After he and his 
party had failed in two attempts 
to ascend, the third was success¬ 
ful, and on the 27th September 
(O. S.), 1829, they stood on the 
summit of Mount Ararat. It 
was a slightly convex, almost 
circular platform, about 200 Paris 
feet in diameter, composed of 
eternal ice, unbroken by a rock 
or stone. On account of the im¬ 
mense distances, nothing could 
be seen distinctly. The mount¬ 
ain was, it is said, afterward 
ascended by a Mr. Antonomoff, 
but the fact both of his and 
Parrot’s having reached the top 
is stoutly denied by the natives, 
and especially by the inmates 
of the neighboring convent of 
Echmiadzin, who have a firm 
persuasion that in order to per- 
serve the ark no one is permit¬ 
ted to approach it. This is 
based on the tradition that a 
monk who once made the attempt was, when 
asleep from exhaustion, unconsciously carried down 
to the point whence lie had started ; but at last, as 
the reward of his fruitless exertions, an angel was 
sent to him with a piece of the ark, which is pre¬ 
served as the most valuable relic in the cathedral 
of Echmiadzin. 

Since the memorable ascent of Dr. Parrot, Ara¬ 
rat has been the scene of a fearful calamity. An 
earthquake, which in a few moments changed the 
entire aspect of the country, commenced on the 
20th of June (O. S.), 1840, and continued, at 
intervals, until the 1st of September. Traces of 
fissures and landslips have been left on the surface 
of the earth which the eye of the scientific observer 
will recognize after many ages. The destruction of 
houses and other property in a wide tract of country 
around was very great. Fortunately, the earthquake 
having happened during the day, the loss of lives 
did not exceed fifty. The scene of greatest devas¬ 
tation was in the narrow valley of Akhorhi, where 
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the masses of rock, ice and snow detached from 
the summit of Ararat and its lateral points were 
thrown at one single bound from a height of 6000 
feet to the bottom of the valley, where they lay 
scattered over an extent of several miles. 

ARARATH (ar'a-rath), Tob. i. 21. 

ARATIJS (ah-rah'tus), a celebrated Greek 
poet and astronomer, born at Soli, in Cilicia; lived 
between 300 and 250 B. C. He is supposed to have 
been the poet to whom St. Paul referred, Acts xvii. 
28 ; the phrase lie quotes is the first line of one of 
the poems of Aratus. 

ARAUNAH (ar'au-nah), a Jebusite who had 
a threshing-floor on Mount Moriah, which lie sold 
to David as a site for an altar to Jehovah. This 
site was indicated to David by God as the spot 
where the angel of the plague had stayed his 
destructive progress. At first Araunah lefused to 
accept payment from the king; but on David s in¬ 
sisting on this, lie accepted for the site and for his 
oxen 50 shekels of silver, 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25. In 
1 Chr. x$i. 25 the sum is stated at 600 shekels 
of gold, a discrepancy which there are no means of 
reconciling. The chronicler also spells the name 
of Araunah Ornam. 

ARBA (ar'bah), the father of Anak and pro¬ 
genitor of the Anakim. From him the city after¬ 
ward called Hebron received the name of Kir- 
jath-Arba, Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13; xxi. 11. 

ARBATHITE (ar'bath-ite), a native of the 
Arabah, which see, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31; 1 Chr. 
xi. 32. 


probably as a native of the city Arab, which see. 
In the corresponding list, 1 Chr. xi. 37, we have 
Naarai, the son of Ezbai. 

ARBONAI (ar-bo'ni), Judith ii. 24, a river 
described as in or near Cilicia. 

ARBUTUS (ar-bu'tus) is a very handsome 
shrub, or small tree, that is very common in Pales¬ 
tine, especially in the hills and river valleys beyond 
the Jordan. The name does not occur in the 
English version, nor has the species been 
identified certainly with any tree mentioned, 
though from its abounding in Bible lands, 
it seems probable it is alluded to under some 
name differently rendered into English. 


at Thebes, are several tombs of the early date of 
Amenoph I. Among the most remarkable of these 
is one whose crude brick roof and niche, bearing 
the name of the same Pharaoh, prove the exist¬ 
ence of the arch at the remote period of B. C. 1540. 
Another tomb of similar construction bears the 
oval of Thothmes III., who reigned about the time 
of the Exode. At Thebes there is also a brick 
arch bearing the name of this king. 

To the same period and dynasty (the 18th) be¬ 
long the vaulted chambers and arched doorways 



The Poet Aratus. 

ARBATTIS (ar-bat'tis), 1 Macc. v. 23, some 
place or district in the north of Palestine the loca¬ 
tion of which can be merely conjectured. 

ARBEL ( ar'bel), Hos. x. 14. See Beth-Arbel. 

ARBELA (ar-be'lah), the name of a place men¬ 
tioned, 1 Macc. ix. 2, as determining the site of 
Maisaloth. It is by some identified with Betii- 
Arbel (which see), and by others, with more prob¬ 
ability, with the existing Irbil. 


ARBITE (ar'bite). Paarai, one of David’s 
warriors, is called the Arbite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 35, 


ARCE or ARKE is said by Josephus 
to have been a name of Petra. 

ARCH. Arches with vaulted chambers 
and domed temples figure so conspicuously 
in modern Oriental architecture, that, if the 
arch did not exist among the ancient Jews, 
their towns and houses could not possibly 
have offered even a faint resemblance to 
those which now exist; and this being the 
case, a great part of the analogical illustra¬ 
tions of Scripture which modern travelers 
and Biblical illustrators have obtained from 
this source must needs fall to the ground. It is 
therefore of importance to ascertain whether the 
arch did or did not exist in those remote times to 
which most of the history of at least the Old Ics- 
tament belongs. Nothing against its existence is to 
be inferred from the fact that no word signifying an 
arch can be found in the Hebrew Scriptures (for the 
word so rendered in Ezek. xl. 16 has not that mean¬ 
ing). The architectural notices in the Bible are ne¬ 
cessarily few and general, and we have at this day 
histories and other books, larger than the sacred 
volume, in which no such word as “ arch ’ occurs. 
There is certainly no absolute proof that the Israel¬ 
ites employed arches in their buildings; but if it 
can be shown that arches existed in Egypt at a 
very early period, we may safely infer that so use¬ 
ful an invention could not have been unknown in 
Palestine. 

Until within these few years it was common to 
ascribe a comparatively late origin to the arch; 
but circumstances have come to light one after 
another, tending to throw the date more and more 
backward, until at length it seems to be admitted 
that in Egypt the arch already existed in the time 
of Joseph. The arch existed in brick in the reign 
of Amenoph I. as early as B. C. 1540, and in stone 
in the time of the second Psamaticus, B. C. 600. 
This evidence is derived from the ascertained date 
of arches now actually existing; but the paintings 
at Beni-IIasan afford ground for the conclusion 
that vaulted buildings were constructed in Egypt 
as early as the reign of Osirtasen I., who is pre¬ 
sumed to have been contemporary with Joseph. 
Indeed, although the evidence from facts does not 
extend beyond this, the evidence from analogy and 
probability can be carried back to about B. C. 2020. 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson suggests the probability that 
the arch owed its invention to the small quantity 
of wood in Egypt, and the consequent expense of 
roofing with timber. The proofs may be thus ar¬ 
ranged in chronological order: 

The evidence that arches were known in the 
time of the first Osirtasen is derived from the draw¬ 
ings at Beni-Hasan. 

In the secluded valley of Dayr el Medeeneh, 



Arbutus Andracuni . 

which yet remain in the crude brick pyramids at 
Thebes. I <9 

In ancient Egyptian houses it appears that the 
roofs were often vaulted, and built, like the rest 
of the house, of crude brick, and there is reason to 
believe that some of the chambers in the pavilion 
of Rameses III. (about B.C. 1245), at Medeentc 
Ilaboo, were arched with stone, since the devices 
in the upper part of the walls show that the fallen 
roofs had this form. 

The most ancient actually existing arches of stone 
occur at Memphis, near the modern village of 
Saqqara. Here there is a tomb with two large 
vaulted chambers, whose roofs display in every 
part the name and sculptures of Psamaticus II. 
(about B.C. 600). The chambers are cut in the 
limestone rock ; and this being of a friable nature, 
the roof is secured by being, as it were, lined with 
an arch, like our modern tunnels. 

To about the same period —that of the last 
dynasty before the Persian invasion—belong the 
remarkable doorways of the enclosures surround¬ 
ing the tombs in the AssasSef, which are composed 
of two or more concentric semicircles of brick. 

Although the oldest stone arch whose age has 
been positively ascertained does not date earlier 
than the time of Psamaticus, we cannot suppose 
that the use of stone was not adopted by the 
Egyptians for that style of building previous to 
his reign, even if the arches in the pyramids in 
Ethiopia should prove not to be anterior to the 
same era. “ Nor does the absence of the arch in 
temples and other large buildings excite our sur¬ 
prise, when we consider the style of Egyptian 
monuments; and no one who understands the 
character of their architecture could wish for its 
introduction. In some of the small temples of 
the Oasis the Romans attempted this innovation, 
but the appearance of the chambers so constructed 
fails to please; and the whimsical caprice of Osirei 
(about B.C. 1385) also introduced an imitation of 
the arch in a temple at Abydus. In this building 
the roof is formed of single blocks of stone, reach¬ 
ing from one architrave to the other, which, instead 
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of being placed in the usual manner, stand upon 
their edges, in order to allow room lor hollowing 
out an arch in their thickness; but it has the effect 
of inconsistency, without the plea of advantage or 
utility.” Another imitation of the arch occurs in 
a building at Thebes constructed in the style of a 
tomb. The chambers lie under a friable rock, 
and are cased with masonry to prevent the fall of 
its crumbling stone; but, instead of being roofed 
on the principle of the arch, they are covered with 
a number of large blocks, placed horizontally, one 
projecting beyond that immediately below it, till 
the uppermost two meet in the centre, the interior 
angles being afterward rounded off to form the 
appearance of a vault. The date of this building 
is about B. C. 1500, and consequently many years 
after the Egyptians had been acquainted with the 
art of vaulting. 


Thus as the temple architecture of the Egyptians 
did not admit of arches, and as the temples are 
almost the only buildings that remain, it is not 
strange that arches have not oftener been found. 
The evidence offered by the paintings, the tombs 
and the pyramids is conclusive for the existence 
and antiquity of arches and vaults of brick and 
stone; and if any remains of houses and palaces 
had now existed, there is little doubt that the arch 
would have been of frequent occurrence. We ob¬ 
serve that Sir J. G. Wilkinson, in portraying an 
Egyptian mansion, makes the grand entrance an 
archway. 

After this it seems unreasonable to doubt that the 
arch was known to the Hebrews also, and was em¬ 
ployed in their buildings. That Palestine, though 
better wooded than Egypt, was still deficient of 
wood suitable for building and for roofs, is shown 
by the fact that large importations of timber from 
the forests of Lebanon were necessary, 2 Sam. vii. 
2, 7; 1 KL v. 6 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 4; 2 Chr. ii. 3; Ezra 


iii. 7; Cant. i. 17; and that this imported timber, 
although of no very high quality, was held in great 
estimation. See Bridge. It may be added that 
arched gateways are frequently represented on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, as may be seen in Layard’s 
“Nineveh.” In his second series of researches the 
same enterprising traveler discovered several arches 
belonging to the ancient architecture of Assyria. 

ARCHEOLOGY (ar'ke-ol'o-gy), BIBLI¬ 
CAL. Archaeology—or, as it has been called by 
some writers, arclueography—has been defined to 
be “ an explanation of those ancient monuments 
in which former nations have left us the traces or 
records of their religion, history, politics, arts and 
sciences.” It may perhaps be more conveniently 
described as a systematic knowledge of the public 
institutions and domestic habits of the ancients. 


Although the word has been very vaguely applied, 
it is generally understood to exclude history, and 
to deal rather with the “permanent condition” 
than with the “progressive development” of the 
nations concerned. It is thus used in a sense far 
more limited than was understood by Josephus. 
We should not apply such a term to books like 
Dean Mil man’s “History of the Jews.” Jahn, who 
very loosely considers archaeology to involve “the 
knowledge of whatever in antiquity is worthy of 
remembrance,” makes it include geography, but 
this subject must be excluded from the proper 
meaning of the term. Biblical archaeology must 
therefore be considered as the science which col¬ 
lects and systematizes all that can be discovered 
about the religious, civil and private life of the 
people among whom the Bible had its origin, and 
of those nations by whose history and customs they 
were mainly influenced. The archaeology of the 
Bible is both more difficult and more interesting 
than that of the Greeks and Romans, and its in¬ 


terest is commensurate with its importance. To 
reproduce in living pictures the bygone life of 
other ages must always be a worthy task for the 
thoughtful student, and lessons of the utmost im¬ 
portance will arise from the endeavor to resuscitate 
an extinct civilization. But when such a study is 
pursued in order to understand the character and 
institutions of that peculiar nation to which was 
entrusted the propagation of a revealed religion, 
it becomes worthy of the highest interest. With¬ 
out it, no true conception can be formed of the 
views and circumstances which lent their chief 
force and value to many of the profoundcst utter¬ 
ances of inspired philosophy, during a period of 
fifteen centuries, and the neglect with which it was 
long treated gave rise to numerous unnecessary 
difficulties and unworthy sneers. Had the pecu¬ 
liarities of Jewish civilization been thoroughly 
understood, half of the innuen¬ 
does which delighted the ad¬ 
mirers of Bavle and Yolney 
would only have provoked a 
smile at their expense. 

The sources of Biblical arch¬ 
aeology are few and meagre, and 
those that are most copious are 
unfortunately also most ques¬ 
tionable. We may state them 
as follows: 1. The first and 
chief source is, of course, that 
collection of sacred books com¬ 
prising almost the sole relics 
of ancient Hebrew literature 
which were written in different 
centuries, in different styles and 
under different circumstances 
during the entire period of 
Jewish history, and which are 
now comprised under the one 
name ' “ Bible.” But among 
these books there is not a 
single document professedly 
archaeological, and our know¬ 
ledge of the subject must be 
pieced from scattered and in¬ 
cidental notices, and illustrated 
from other sources. 2. Ancient 
monuments, comprising coins, 
inscriptions, bas-reliefs, statues, 
gems and the ruins of such 
cities as Baalbec, Palmyra, Per- 
sepolis, Nineveh and Petra. 
The translations of cuneiform 
inscriptions by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, Dr. Ilincks and others have lately thrown a flood 
of light on the Jewish monarchy. Some of the infor¬ 
mation thus acquired may be found in the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus ,” but the labors of Dr. 
Ilincks are unfortunately scattered through a num¬ 
ber of separate publications. 3. The works of 
Philo and Josephus. 4. Ancient Greek and Latin 
authors, as Xenophon, Diod. Siculus, Elian, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and especially Herodotus. This field has 
been so well worked that probably little more can 
be gleaned from it. A book has recently been 
published on the illustrations of Scripture to be 
found in Herodotus. 5. The Apocrypha and the 
later Jewish writings, as the Jerusalem and Baby¬ 
lonian Talmuds, consisting of the Mislina (or 
text) and Gemaras (or commentaries on it). This 
“rich but turbid source” (as Ilagenbach calls it) 
has been amply consulted, and the results may be 
largely found in Buxtorf’s “ Lexicon for the Tal¬ 
mud,” Otho’s “Rabbinical Lexicon,” Lightfoot 
and Schoettgen’s “ Hor. Hcbraicae,” as also in 
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Wettetein’s “ Annotations on the NewTeatamen^ 

laSnlS Zends vesta,* ami the Koran- 

Something, too, can be gleaned 

f\ JCr fTa^ E These e hav y e r added very largely to 
our knowledge of Biblical archteology, because of 
Z stationary character of all Oriental forms of 

“iSheterm Biblical Archeology we also in- 

complete manuals of Hebrew antiquities have been 
compiled, and a thorough knowledge of them, so far 
as it is attainable, may now be easily ac T uirad - 
Our knowledge of all subjects connected with 
Biblical Archeology has for some tune been. in¬ 
creasing in consequence of the great interest which 
Z study excite,., and of the additional information 
which recent discoveries have thrown open to us. 

ARCHANGEL (ark'an-gel). See Anciei.. 

ARCHBISHOP (arch-bish'op), a chief church 
officer in a provit.ee under whose inspection are 
placed the bishops and the other clergy, 
also a diocese of his own. He is also called a 
metropolitan and primate, lie consecrates bishop, 
summons convocations and hears appeals, having 
jurisdiction in all causes ecclesiastical. He is 
also guardian of the spiritualities of a vacant sec 
The archbishop of Canterbury is primate of all 
England, and metropolitan. The archbishop of 
York is primate of England. BrGermany someare 
called electoral and some non-electoral. the arch 
bishop of Armagh is primate of all Ireland. The tit 
of archbishop first occurs in the time of Athanasius. 

ARCHBISHOP'S CHARGE, a formal ad¬ 
dress to the clergy within his jurisdiction at his 
visitations, when lie inquires into ordinary matters 
of his own diocese, or when the condition of other 
dioceses of his province are such as to require ex- 
animation and review. 

ARCHDEACON (arch-de'kon), the chief 
deacon. His office consists in assisting the bishop 
of the diocese in all functions not strictly episcopal, 
and in visiting the clergy in his archdeaconry ... 
such a manner as the bishop visits those of his 
diocese. Church edifices are special objects of the 
archdeacon’s care. 



Coin of Archelaus. 


ARCHELAUS (ark-e-la'us), son of Herod 
the Great and liis successor in Idumaea, Judiea and 
Samaria, Matt. ii. 22. See Herodian Family. 

ARCHERY (arcl/e-rc). See Arms. 

ARCHES (arch'ez) COURT, the court of 

appeal of the archbishop of Canterbury the judge 
of which is called the dean of the arches. His 
proper jurisdiction is only over the thirteen pecu¬ 
liar parishes belonging to the archbishopric in Lon¬ 


don, but now the judge of the arches receives and 
determines appeals from the sentences of al infe¬ 
rior courts within the province. The archbishop 
does not sit in this court, and its decision is no 
final, as an appeal has been allowed to the judicial 
side of the privy council, which at present is the 
final court of the Church of England, and from 
which there is no appeal. 

ARCHEVITES (ark'e-vites), the Chaldwan 


name of a people whose chief town, according 
to Gesenius, was Erech, Ezra iv. 9; Gen. x. 

10. The Targum, Jerome and Ephraem byrus 
identify it with Edessa. See ErSch. 

ARCHI (ar'ki), Josh. xvi. 2. See Abchite. 

ARCHIPPUS (ar-kip'pus), a Christian min¬ 
ister whom St. Paul calls his “ fellow-soldier, in 
Philem 2, and whom he exhorts to renewed acti\ - 
ity in Col. iv. 17. From the latter reference it 
would seem that Archippus resided at Colosse and 
there discharged the office of presiding presbyter 
or bishop. 

ARCHITE (ark'ite), the designation of Hu- 
shai, David’s friend, 2 Sam. xv. 32; xvii. 5, 14; 1 
Chr. xxvii. 33; possibly as connected with the 
place or district called Archi, Josh. xvi. 2. But 
it is difficult to say what that place or district was. 

It has the article in the original there, just as in 
the word applied to Ilushai. Perhaps it may sig¬ 
nify “the Archite district”—!, c., the district of 
Erech, which lay on the frontier of Ephraim- 
but this is merely a conjecture from the Hebrew 
form. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS (ark'e-syn-a-go'- 
cus) or ARCHON (ark'on), rendered in the 
authorized version, “chief,” or “ ruler of the syna- 
cogue. In large synagogues there appears to have 
been a college or council of elders (presbyteroi), 
to whom the care of the synagogue and the disci¬ 
pline of the congregation were committed, and to 
all of whom this title was applied, Mark v. 

Acts xiii. 15; xviii. 8, compared with v, 17. Their 
duties were to preside in the public services to di¬ 
rect the reading of the Scriptures and the addresses 
to the congregation, Acts xiii. 15, to superintend the 
distribution of alms and to punish transgressors 


either by scourging, Matt. x. 17; xxiii. 34; Acts 
xxii. 19, or by excommunication. In a more re¬ 
stricted sense the title is sometimes applied to the 
president of this council, whose office according to 
Grotius and many other writers, was different from, 
and superior to, that of the elders in general. Vi- 
tringa, on the other hand, maintains that there was 
1 no such distinction of office, and that the title thus 
applied merely designates the presiding elder who 
j acted on behalf of, and in the name of, the whole. 


ARCHITECTURE (ark'e-tekt'ure). It was 
formerly considered altogether proper to claim for 
the Hebrews a great knowledge of architecture, 
and even to assert that it must have early attained 
to the rank of a fine art among the Jews. The in¬ 
clination to adopt such views was no doubt imper¬ 
ceptibly influenced by the knowledge of the fact 
that, while the heathen nations around 1 alestine 
were groveling in debasing superstitions and ig¬ 
norant of the true God, the Jews bad been elevated 
by the spiritual religion which Jehovah had estab¬ 
lished among them, and so, because they were thus 
favored, they must have excelled in other depart¬ 
ments of social life. And yet an appeal to the 
facts of their history would go far to show that 
such a position is utterly untenable. For instance, 
•Ybraliani, Isaac and Jacob dwelt in tents, and for 
many years they and tl.eir households were no¬ 
mads, moving from place to place as their flocks 
could be sustained. Whatever buildings the pa¬ 
triarchs mav have found in any part of the land 
whirl, their descendants were afterward to occupy, 
their own lives and habits were such as to keep 
them from advancing in the erection of large edi¬ 
fices, and any that they may have bu.lt were no 
doubt similar in character to the houses of the 
tribes around them. In Egypt, the Hebrews be¬ 
came familiar with the majestic temples of that 
land, and they saw all the forms of civilization 
width prevailed on the banks of the Nile, but 
their subject condition would of course prevent 
them from occupying such a social position as 
would require domestic or religious structures o 
any great magnitude; while their s°Jo urI ’ 
desert allowed the emigrants who had left g. P 
to die oil- gradually, and the race that entered into 

Palestine were consequently purely "° raadlc ' a " d 

„,dv accustomed to a life in tents or the open air. 
When the land was conquered under Joshua an 
the old inhabitants either slain or banished, 
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conquerors, as a matter of course, would occupy 
the residences which they found prepared for their 
use, and it is in the highest decree improbable 
that for many generations they attempted to change 


designed. The temple occupied seven years in its 
erection, and the palace of Solomon required thirteen 
before it was completed. The delay was probably 
owing as much to the want of means as to the size of 
the building and the com¬ 
plication of its details. 

In the temple there 
were features resembling 
the style which for ages 
had prevailed on the 
banks of the Nile. There 
was the heavy quad¬ 
rangular external wall, 
enclosing a great space. 
Rows of columns stood 
parallel to these walls 
internally, and from the 
walls to the tops of 
columns were carried cov¬ 
erings or roofs, which 


Moorish Arched Gateway, 

either the style or the arrangements of dwellings, 
which no doubt suited the climate, and which it 
is almost certain were perpetuated from age to age. 

In fact, the Jews have no evidence to show that 
they were a people disposed to art in architecture, 
in statuary, or in painting. In Egypt, Babylonia, 
Syria and Phoenicia, there were temples which, 
from their enormous magnitude, were likely to 
attract the attention of learned travelers from the 
West; and so far as Greece or Western nations 
received an impulse from the East, it could have 
been from Egypt, but certainly not from Palestine, 
that the germs were derived which afterward, at 
Athens and Corinth, at Ephesus and Pcestum, 
grew up and effloresced in forms of such gorgeous 
beauty. In fact, until the time of the monarchy, 
the unsettled state of the people during the long 
period of the Judges was such as to repress any 
tendency to magnificence in art. There was an 
absence of a central influence in the direction of 
extreme magnificence. The only centralizing 
power was that of the priesthood, the high-priest 
and the sanctuary, but that was purely spiritual, 
and never found its expression in the direction of 
art. The monarchy had to become established, 
the troubled reign of Saul to run its course, and 
even the career of David to approach its end, be¬ 
fore the conception was formally realized, that a 
structure adequate to express the feeling of the 
nation should be raised, as an evidence of devotion 
10 the God of Israel. Evidently the temple was 
the first great building that the Jews ever erected, 
and it was followed by Solomon’s house. It is true 
a palace had been erected for David, but wood 
evidently predominated in it, and it was afterward 
that the more substantial fabric of the temple was 


prevail, just as in later years the pointed style of 
Germany and other northern lands affected the 
edifices of Lombardy, producing the mixed or 
composite style which has been known as Italian, 
in which the ornamentation of windows is asso¬ 
ciated with classic members of an earlier age. So 
it was in Syria, for as late as the time of the 
Mishna we read of Syrian windows, Syrian 
porches and other parts of fabrics that show the 
permanency of national usages, and prove that 
the habitations of the Jews were neither original 
as a Jewish development, nor influential in sug¬ 
gesting the various orders which in Greece and 
Rome for ages continued to prevail. 

So far as any ruins in Palestine west of the 
Jordan are concerned, nothing can be learned 
from them, for the oldest do not ascend beyond 
the the period of the Roman sway. They can tell 
nothing of domestic Jewish life, and the want of 
historical data and the absence of all buildings 
protected the people from erected before the Roman invasion leave the ili¬ 
the heat and the glare of quirer helpless in any effort that may be made to 
an Eastern sun. This was reproduce the arrangement of an early Jewish 
purely an Egyptian fea- house. East of the Jordan, in Bashan, there are 
ture. Courts for Gentiles, remains of an undoubted antiquity, intermingled 
courts for women, courts • with structures of the Roman date. Such travel- 
for men and also for the ers as Porter and Graham would assign these ven- 
priests and Levites exliib- erable “stone houses” to the period of the Rephaira, 
ited an Egyptian likeness, and the age before the conquest and the crossing 
but modified by the ritual of the Jordan. Taking this date as correct, and 
of the Jews. These courts allowing the views of Dr. Porter, as stated in his 
were separated from each “ Giant Cities of Bashan ” and in his preface to the 
other by rows of columns second edition of his “Five Years in Damascus.” 
also upholding their roofs, to be correct, then it must be allowed that east as 
and so extending the bene- well as west of the Jordan there are no actual 
fit of shade, while the Jewish remains. 

“ temple,” the “ naos,’ 
the “shrine” or “house” 
was really a small build- the measuring-line; and no doubt the exigencies 
ing with a porch crossing the entrance end. And of art led to the formation and use of the axe, the 
here again the Egyptian idea prevailed, for 
the structure called “the porch” was really 
broader than the end of the house to which 
it was attached, and in its form it presented a 
strong resemblance to one of the massive 
gateways of the temples on the Nile. Of 
course the internal details of “the house” 
were different from anything in either Egypt¬ 
ian, Syrian, Babylonian or Greek ritual, but 
the relation of the style of the temple, so far 
as its forms ar<? known by us, to the forms of 
surrounding nations, is obvious to any archi¬ 
tectural observer. So far indeed were they 
from being the leaders of the nations in archi¬ 
tectural art, that they, were even dependent on 
their neighbors for the skill required to 
construct their own temple, as the palaces of 
David and of Solomon, and the temple, were 
completed by the assistance of Phoenician art¬ 
ists, 2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Ki. v. G, IS ; 1 Chr. xiv. 1. 

Even after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity the Jews were dependent on foreign 
aid for the restoration of the second temple, 

Ezra iii. 7. 'When the Maccabrean dynasty 
came into power, a change took place. The 
Jews had become more expansive in their 
views, their intercourse with surrounding 
nations affected their taste, and the forms of 
Greece became known and appreciated. This 
was especially the case under the Herodian princes, 
who seemed to have a ceaseless desire to embellish 
the country bv baths, colonnades, theatres, castles 
and edifices of -great magnitude and splendor. 

Even then the older forms of the Phoenician did 
not wholly disappear, and a mixed style began to 


? ” With regard to instruments used by builders, 
we find allusion to the compass, the plumb-line, 


Moorish Gateway. 

saw, and the common tools which workers in stone, 
wood and iron would require. Amos vii. 7 ; 2 Ki. 
13; Isa. xxviii. 17. See Egypt, Syria, Greece, 
Temple and Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

ARCTURUS (ark-tiUrus), Job ix. 9; xxxviii. 
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32. The word rendered Arcturus in our version 
is gi ven in the margin as “ ash,” perhaps a bier, or, 
according to some, a niyht-watcher. The constella¬ 
tion intended is the Great Bear, and the “sons” 
(also called in Arabic “daughters of the bier”) 
are the three stars in the tail. 

ARD. 1. Son of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 2. 
Son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin, Num. xxvi. 
40. From him the Ardites took their descent and 
name, Num. xxvi. 40. 

ARDATH (ar'datli), 2 Esd. ix. 2G. 

ARDITES (ard'ites), a family of Benjamin, 
descendants of Ard, Num. xxvi. 40. 

ARDON (ar'don), one of the tribe of Judah, 
1 Chr. ii. 18. 

ARELI (a-re'li), son of Gad, ancestor of the 
Arelites, Gen. xlvi. 1G; Num. xxvi. 17. 

ARELITES (a-re'lites), a family of Gad, de¬ 
scendants of Areli, Num. xxvi. 17. 

AREOPAG-ITE (a-re-op'a-gite), a member 
of the court of the Areopagus, Acts xvii. 34. 

AREOPAG-US (ar-e-op'a-gus), an Anglicized 
form of the original words, signifying, in reference 
to place, Mars’ Hill, but in reference to persons, the 
council which was held on the hill. The council 
was also termed “the Council on Mars’ Hill;” 

sometimes “ the Up¬ 
per Council,” from 
the elevated posi¬ 
tion where it was 
held; and some¬ 
times simply, but 
emphatically, “the 
Council;” but it re¬ 
tained till a late 
period the original 
designation of Mars’ 
Hill,being called by 
the Latins “Scopu- 
lus Martis,” “Curia 
Martis,” and still 
more literally, “ Ar- 
eum Judicium.” 
The place and the 
council are topics 
of interest to the 
Biblical student, 
chiefly from their 
being the scene of 
the interesting nar¬ 
rative and sublime 
discourse found in 
Acts xvii., where 
it appears that the 
apostle Paul, feel¬ 
ing himself moved, 
by the evidences of idolatry with which the 
city of Athens was crowded, to preach Jesus 
and the resurrection, both in the Jewish syna¬ 
gogues and in the market-place, was set upon by 
certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, and led 
to the Areopagus, in order that they might learn 
from him the meaning and design of his new" doc¬ 
trine. Whether or not the apostle was criminally 
arraigned, as a setter forth of strange gods, before 
the tribunal which held its sittings on the hill may 
be considered as undetermined, though the balance 
23 
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of evidence seems to incline to the affirmative. 
Whichever view on this point is adopted, the dig¬ 
nified, temperate and high-minded bearing of Paul 
under the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed is worthy of 
high admiration, and will appear 
the more striking the more the as¬ 
sociations are known and weighed 
which covered and surrounded the 
spot where he stood. Nor does his 
eloquent discourse appear to have 
been without good effect; for though 
some mocked and some procrasti¬ 
nated, yet others believed, among 
whom was a member of the council, 

“ Dionysius, the Areopagite,” who 
has been represented as the first 
bishop of Athens, and is said to have 
written books on the “Celestial 
Hierarchy ;” but their authenticity 
is questioned. 

Nothing, however, but a minute 
description of the city in the days 
of its pride (comprising some details 
of the several temples, porticoes and 
schools of learning which crowded 
on his sight, and which, whilst 
they taught him that the city was 
“wholly given to idolatry,” im¬ 
pressed him also with the feeling 
that he was standing in the midst 
of the highest civilization, both of 
his own age and of the ages that 
had elapsed) could give an adequate 
conception of the position in which 
Paul was placed, or of the lofty and 
prudent manner in which he acted. 

The history in the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, xvii. 22, states that the speaker 
stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill. Having come up 
from the level parts of the city, where the markets 
(there were two, the old and the new) were, he 
would probably stand with his face toward the 
north, and would then have immediately behind 
him the long walls which ran down to the sea, 
affording protection against a foreign enemy. Near 
the sea, on one side, was the harbor of Peineus, on 
the other that designated Phalerum, with their 
crowded arsenals, their busy workmen and their 
gallant ships. Not far off in the ocean lay the 
island of Salamis, immortalized for ever in history 
as the spot near which Athenian valor chastised 
Asiatic pride and achieved the liberty of Greece. 
The apostle had only to turn toward his right 
hand, to catch a view of a small but celebrated hill, 
rising within the city near that on which he stood, 
called the Pnyx, where, standing on a block of 
bare stone, Demosthenes and other distinguished 
orators had addressed the assembled people of 
Athens, swaying that arrogant and fickle democ¬ 
racy, and thereby making Philip of Macedon 
tremble, or working good or ill for the entire civ¬ 
ilized world. Immediately before him lay the 
crowded city, studded in every part with memorials 
sacred to religion or patriotism, and exhibiting the 
highest achievement of art. On his left, somewhat 
beyond the walls, was beheld the academy, with 
its groves of plane and olive trees, its retired walks 
and cooling fountains, its altar to the Muses, its 
statues of the Graces, its temple of Minerva and 
its altars to Prometheus, to Love and to Hercules, 
near which Plato had his country-seat, and in the 
midst of which lie had taught, as well as his 
followers after him. But the most impressive 
spectacle lay on his right hand, for there, on the 


small and precipitous hill named the Acropolis, 
were clustered together monuments of the highest 
art, and memorials of the national religion, such 


Hall of a Saracenic Palace. 

as no other equal spot of ground has ever borne. 
The apostle’s eyes, in turning to the right, would 
fall on the north-west side of the eminence, which 
was here (and all round) covered and protected by 
a wall, parts of which were so ancient as to be of 
Cyclopean origin. The western side, which alone 
gave access to what, from its original destination, 
may be termed the fort, was, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Pericles, adorned with a splendid flight 

r 
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of steps, and the beautiful Propylanim, with its 
five entrances and two flanking temples, con¬ 
structed by Mnesicles of Pentelican marble, at a 
cost of 2012 talents. In the times of the Roman 
emperors there stood before the Propyla?um eques- 
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trian statues of Augustus and Agrippa. On the 
southern wing of the Propyl*eum was a temple of 
Wingless Victory; on the northern a Pinacotheca, 
or picture gallery. On the highest part of the 
platform of the Acropolis, not more than 300 feet 
from the entrance buildings just described, stood 
(and yet stands, though shattered and mutilated) 
the Parthenon, justly celebrated throughout the 
world, erected of white Penteliean marble, under 
the direction of Callicrates, Ictinus and Carpion, 
and adorned with the finest sculptures from the 
hand of Phidias. Northward from the Parthenon 
was the Erechtheum, a compound building, which 
contained the temple of Minerva Polias, the proper 


Erechtheum (called also the Cecropium) and the I 
Paudroseum. This sanctuary contained the holy 
olive tree sacred to Minerva, the holy salt-spring, 
the ancient wooden image of Pallas, etc., and was 
the scene of the oldest and most venerated cere¬ 
monies and recollections of the Athenians. Be¬ 
tween the Propylaeum and the Erechtheum was 
placed the colossal bronze statue of Pallas Proma¬ 
chos, the work of Phidias, which towered so high 
above the other buildings that the plume of her 
helmet and the point of her spear were visible on 
the sea between Sunium and Athens. Moreover, 
the Acropolis was occupied by so great a crowd of 
statues and monuments that the account, as found 
in Pausanias, excites the reader’s wonder, and 
makes it difficult for him to understand how so 


much could have been crowded into a space which 
extended from the south-east corner to the south¬ 
west only 1150 feet, whilst its greatest breadth did 
not exceed 500 feet. On the hill itself where Paul 
had his station was, at the eastern end, the temple 
of the Furies and other national and commemo¬ 
rative edifices. The court-house of the council, 
which was also here, was, according to the sim¬ 
plicity of ancient customs, built of clay. There 
was an altar consecrated by Orestes to Athene Areia. 
In the same place were seen two silver stones, 
on one of which stood the accuser, on the other the 
accused. Near them stood two altars erected by Epi- 
menides, one to Insult, the other to Shamelessness. 


The court of Areopagus was one of the oldest 
and most honored, not only in Athens, but in the 
whole of Greece, and, indeed, in the ancient world. 
Through a long succession of centuries it preserved 
its existence amid changes corresponding with those 
which the state underwent, till at last the age of 
the Ctesars. The ancients are full of eulogies on 
its value, equity and beneficial influence, in con¬ 
sequence of which qualities it was held in so much 
respect that even foreign states sought its verdict 
in difficult cases. Like everything human, how¬ 
ever, it was liable to decline, and, after Greece had 
submitted to the yoke of Rome, retained probably 
little of its ancient character beyond a certain 
dignity, which was itself cold and barren; and 
however successful it may in earlier times have 


been in conciliating for its determinations the ap¬ 
proval of public opinion, the historian Tacitus 
mentions a case in which it was charged with an 
erroneous, if not a corrupt, decision. 

The origin of the court ascends back into the 
darkest mythical period. From the first its con¬ 
stitution was essentially aristocratic—a character 
which to some extent it retained even after the 
democratic reforms which Solon introduced into 
the Athenian constitution. By his appointment 
the nine archons became for the remainder of their 
lives Areopagites, provided they had well dis¬ 
charged the duties of their archonship, were blame¬ 
less in their personal conduct and had undergone 
a satisfactory examination. Its power and juris¬ 
diction were still further abridged by Pericles 
through his instrument Ephialtes. Following the 
political tendencies of the state, the Areopagus 
became in process of time less and less aristocrat- 
ical, and parted piecemeal with most of its im¬ 
portant functions. First its political power was 
taken away, then its jurisdiction in cases of mur¬ 
der, and even its moral influence gradually de¬ 
parted. During the sway of the Thirty Tyrants its 
power, or rather its political existence, was de¬ 
stroyed. On their overthrow it recovered some 
consideration, and the oversight of the execution 
of the laws was restored to it by an express decree. 
Isocrates endeavored to revive its ancient influ¬ 
ence. The precise time when it ceased to exist 
cannot be determined, but evidence is not wanting 
to show that in later periods its members ceased to 
be uniformly characterized by blameless morals. 

It is not easy to give a correct summary of its 
several functions, as the classic writers are not 
agreed in their statements, and the jurisdiction of 
the court varied, as has been seen, with times and 
circumstances. They have, however, been divided 
into six general classes: I. Its judicial function; 
II. Its political; III. Its police function; IV. Its 
religious; V. Its educational; and VI. (only par¬ 
tially) Its financial. In relation to these func¬ 
tions, such details only can be given here as bear 
more or less immediately on its moral and re¬ 
ligious influence, and may serve to assist the stu¬ 
dent of the holy Scriptures in forming an opinion 
as to the relation in which the subject stands to 
the Gospel and its distinguished missionary, the 
apostle Paul. 

Passing by certain functions, such as acting as a 
court of appeal and of general supervision, which 
under special circumstances, and w hen empowered 
by the people, the Areopagus from time to time 
discharged, w r c will say a few r words in explanation 
of the points already named, giving a less restricted 
space to those which concern its moral and re¬ 
ligious influence. Its judicial function embraced 
trials for murder and manslaughter, and was the 
oldest and most peculiar sphere of its activity. 
The indictment was brought by the second or 
king-archon, whose duties were for the most part 
of a religious nature. Then followed the oath of 
both parties, accompanied by solemn appeals to 
the gods. After this the accuser and the accused 
had the option of making a speech (the notion of 
the proceedings of the Areopagus being carried on 
in the darkness of night rests on no sufficient 
foundation), which, how’ever, they w T ere obliged to 
keep free from all extraneous matter, as well as 
from mere rhetorical ornaments. After the first 
speech, the accused w T as permitted to go into vol¬ 
untary banishment, if he had no reason to expect a 
favorable issue. Theft, poisoning, w’ounding, incen¬ 
diarism and treason belonged also to this department 
of jurisdiction in the court of the Areopagus. 
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Its political function consisted in the constant 
watch which it kept over the legal condition of 
the state, acting as overseer and guardian of the 
laws. 

Its police function also made it a protector and 
upholder of the institutions and laws. In this 
character the Areopagus had jurisdiction over 
novelties in religion, in worship, in customs, in 
everything that departed from the traditionary 
and established usages and modes of thought, 
which a regard to their ancestors endeared to the 
nation. This was an ancient and w'ell-supported 
sphere of activity. The members of the court had 
a right to take oversight of festive meetings in 
private houses. In ancient times they fixed the 
number of the guests and determined the style of 
the entertainment. If a person had no obvious 
means of subsisting, or was known to live in idle¬ 
ness, he was liable to an action before the Areop¬ 
agus; if condemned three times, he was punished j 
with atimia , the loss of his civil rights. In later , 
times the court possessed the right of giving per¬ 
mission to teachers (philosophers and rhetoricians) i 
to establish themselves and pursue their profession 
in the city. 

Its strictly religious jurisdiction extended itself 
over the public creed, worship and sacrifices, em¬ 
bracing generally everything which could come 
under the denomination of sacred things. It was 
its special duty to see that the religion of the state 
was kept pure from all foreign elements. The 
accusation of impiety, the vagueness of which 
admitted almost any charge connected with re¬ 
ligious innovations, belonged in a special manner 
to this tribunal, though the charge was in some 
cases heard before the court of the ITeliastoe. The 
free-thinking poet Euripides stood in fear of, and 
was restrained by, the Areopagus. Its proceeding 


act was a sign of a cruel disposition, likely in ad¬ 
vanced life to lead to baneful actions. The court 
exercised a salutary influence in general over the 
Athenian youth, their educators and their edu¬ 
cation. 

Its financial position is not well understood; 
most probably it varied more than any other part 
of its administration with 
the changes which the con¬ 
stitution of the city under¬ 
went. It may suffice to 
mention, on the authority 
of Plutarch, that in the 
Persian war the Areopagus 6 

had the merit of complet- J 

ing the number of men re- 
quired for the fleet by pay- 
ing eight drachmae to each. M 


AREOPOLIS (a-re- 
op'o-lis). See Ar; Aroer. 


ARETAS 

was originally ./Eneas, succeeded Obodas. He was 
the father-in-law of Herod Antipas. The latter 
made proposals of marriage to the wife of his half- 
brother Ilerod-Philip, Herodias, the daughter of 
Aristobulus their brother, and the sister of Agrippa 
the Great. In consequence of this the daughter 
of Aretas returned to her father, and a war (which 
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Arch in Transept of Malmesbury Abbey, 
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in such cases was sometimes rather of an admoni¬ 
tory than punitive character. 

Not less influential was its moral and educational 
power. Isocrates speaks of the care which it took 
of good manners and good order. Quintilian re¬ 
lates that the Areopagus condemned a boy for 
plucking out the eyes of a quail a proceeding 
which has been both misunderstood and misrep¬ 
resented, but which its original narrator approved, 
assigning no insufficient reason, namely, that the 


AREPOL (ar-e-pole'), 
SAMUEL, a Jewish rabbi 
of the sixteenth century 
belonging to Safet. He 
wrote “ Homilies and Com¬ 
mentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch;” “Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes;” “ On the 

Alphabetic Psalms and on 
the Psalms of Degrees;” 
“On the Song of Songs.” 

ARES (ar'es), a form 
of Arab, 1 Esd. v. 10. 


ARETAS (ar'e-tas), 
the common name of 
several Arabian kings. 

1. The first of whom we 

have any notice was a 
contemporary of the Jew¬ 
ish high-priest Jason and 
of Antiochus Epiphanes 
about B. C. 170, 2 Macc. 
v. 8. “ In the end, there¬ 

fore, he (Jason) had an unhappy return, being 
accused before Aretas , the king of the Arabians .” 

2. Josephus mentions an Aretas, king of the Ara¬ 
bians (called Obedas), contemporary with Alex¬ 
ander Janmcus (died B. C. 79) and his sons. After 
defeating Antiochus Dionysius, he reigned over 
Coele-Svria, “being called to the government by 
those that held Damascus by reason of the hatred 
they bore to Ptolemy, the son of Menmeus.” He 
took part with Ilyrcanus in his contest with his 
brother Aristobulus for the sovereignty, and laid 

I siege to Jerusalem, but, on the approach of the 
Roman general Scaurus, he retreated to Philadel¬ 
phia. Ilyrcanus and Aretas were pursued and de¬ 
feated by Aristobulus at a place called Papyron, 
and lost above 6000 men. Three or four years 
after, Scaurus, to whom Pompev had committed 
the government of Ccele-Syria, invaded Petnea; 
but finding it difficult to obtain provisions for his 
army, he consented to withdraw on the offer of 
300 talents from Aretas. Iiavercamp has given 
an engraving of a denarius intended to commemo¬ 
rate this event, on which Aretas appears in a sup¬ 
plicating posture, and taking hold of a camel’s 
bridle with his left hand, and with his right hand 
presenting a branch of the frankincense tree, with 
this inscription, M. SCAVRVS. EX. S. C., and 
beneath, REX ARETAS. 3. Aretas, whose name 


Remains of Walsingham Priory, Norfolk, England, showing the 
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had been fomented by previous disputes about the 
limits of their respective countries) ensued between 
Aretas and Herod. The army of the latter was 
totally destroyed, and on his sending an account 
of his disaster to Rome, the emperor immediately 
ordered Vitellius to bring Aretas prisoner alive, 
or, if slain, to send his head. \ itellius imme¬ 
diately marched with an army against Petra, but 
halted during the passover at Jerusalem. Here 
he received, four days after his arrival, the news 
of the death of Tiberius (March 16, A. D. 37); 
upon which, after administering the oath of alle¬ 
giance to his troops, he dismissed them to winter 
quarters and returned to Antioch. An importance 
is attached to these occurrences from their connec¬ 
tion with Paul’s flight from Damascus, which we 
are informed, 2 Cor. xi. 32, was when that city was 
kept by the governor under King Aretas. If we 
knew the exact date of this event, that of Paul s 
conversion might be determined, for it preceded 
his journey to Jerusalem, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed his flight by three years, Gal. i. 18. AVieseler 
(who is followed by Conybeare and Ilowson and 
Dean Alford) conjectures that Caligula (who was 
no friend to Herod Antipas, but banished him to 
Lyons after giving his kingdom to Herod Agrippa) 
restored Damascus, which had been held by pre¬ 
ceding Arabian kings, to Aretas at the time when 
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he made several other territorial grants soon after 
his accession. It is worthy of notice that no 
Damascene coins of Caligula or Claudius are 
known, though such t coins were struck under 



ARGOB (ar'gob), a person killed with Pe- 
kahiah, king of Israel, 2 Ki. xv. 25. 

ARGOB, a district in Baslian, east of the Lake 
of Gennesareth, 
which was given 
to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, 
Deut. iii. 4, 13; 

1 Ki. iv. 13. 
The nameArgob 
may be traced in 
Ragab or Ragaba, 
a city of the dis¬ 
trict which Euse¬ 
bius places 15 
Roman miles 
west of Gcra«a. 
Burckhardt sup¬ 
posed that he 
had found the 
ruins of this city 
in those of El 
Hossn,a remark¬ 
able but aban¬ 
doned position 
on the east side 
of the lake; but 
Mr. Bankes con¬ 
ceives this to 
have been the ! 
site of Gama la. 
See Trachox- 


ARI ANS 

(a'ri-ans). The 
Arian system 
took its name 
from Arius, who 
is generally be- 
lived to have 


in nature and essence, and that there was a time 
when the Son was not. It would appear that at 
first Alexander was somewhat indelinite in his 
statements, and he was charged with Sabellianism 
by Arius. He avowed his belief that the Son was 
exalted and different from all other creatures, yet 
! lie was still a creature, but filled with the fullness 
; of the Godhead, endowed with ability to create the 
world, and thus he became a middle link between 
God and the world which he had made. A coun¬ 
cil in which these points were discussed, A. D. 320, 
condemned Arius, who remained in Alexandria, 
where he made most vigorous efforts to extend his 
views. Accordingly, Alexander convened a synod 
of 100 bishops from Egypt and Lybia, which also 
condemned Arius and banished him from Egypt. 
In the East, to which he went, he found more favor 
for his views. He was so fortunate as to gain ad¬ 
mission to communion by a synod held in Bithvnia, 
and at a council in Palestine he was’reinstated in 
the ministry and advised to remain subject to Al- 
exander. The emperor, learning that a serious 
difficulty existed at Alexandria, sent his court 
bishop, Hosius, with a letter to Alexander and 
Arius with a view to reconciliation, but in vain. 
Instead of peace an uproar took place, and the 
image of the emperor was insulted. He saw that 
the question was not, as he had apprehended, a 
mere strife of words, but that fundamental truth 
was concerned, and, accordingly, the celebrated 
first oecumenical synod was convened at Nice, A. D. 
325, in which 318 bishops, mostly from Asia’ were 
present. The creed adopted was adverse to the 
views of Arius, and he, together with two bishops 
who refused to subscribe it, were excommunicated 
and banished into Illyricum. His writings were 
condemned to be burned, and his adherents were 
pronounced opposers of Christianity. 

Through the influence of his sister the emperor 
afterward relaxed the sentence on Arius, and re¬ 
ceived such an explanation from him as induced 
Constantine to become satisfied. But Athanasius, 
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Augustus and Tiberius, and again under Nero and 
his successors. If, then, Paul’s flight took place 
in A. D. 39, his conversion must have occurred in 
A. D. 3G. Dr. Neander is inclined to support a 
temporary forcible occupation of Damascus by 
Aretas at the time of the apostle’s escape, a view 
which is also favored bv Dr. Kitto. 

AHETHAS (ar'e-thas), bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. He seems to have been the immediate 
successor of Andreas [which see] in that see, and 
to have lived, therefore, toward the close of the 
fifth century. He wrote a commentary on the 
Revelation, in Greek, which was printed, along 
with the collections of (Ecumenius, at Verona in 
1532. The work is avowedly a catena from dif¬ 
ferent authors. It is esteemed more valuable than 
the work of his predecessor Andreas. 

AREUS (a-re us). In the Authorized Version 
this is the name given of the Lacedaemonian king 
who addressed a letter to Onias, and who is called 
in the Greek text Oniares, 1 Macc. xii. 20. In 
verse 7 the same person is called Dareios. Jose¬ 
phus gives the name Areios, and the Vulgate 
Anus. As there was an Areus, a Lacedamionian 
king, contemporary with Onias the high-priest, 
who held office B. C. 323-300, it is probable that 
this is the person referred to. See Onias. 



be -*n born in Cyrene, in Lybia, 
and educated at Antioch. He 
adopted the views of Lucian, 
his instructor, who had agreed 
with Meletius, who was deposed 
A. D. 30G. Arius became a 
deacon under the bishop of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, but in a 
short time afterward his turbu¬ 
lence led to his removal from 
office. He was subsequently re¬ 
stored, raised to the priesthood 
and assigned to a church in Alex¬ 
andria. On the death of the 
j bishop, Arius expected to be 
| raised to the vacant position, 
j and because Alexander was pre¬ 
ferred he has been accused with 
jealousy and hostility, which re¬ 
sulted in confusion in the city. 5 
This charge may not be well 
founded, as it is more likely 
that it was the teaching of 

Arius respecting the dignity of the Son of who was now bishop of Alexandria, utterly re- 
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God that led to the controversies, which raged 
with great violence. Arius was very definite 
in stating his views, proclaiming his belief in 
the subordination of the Son to the Father—that 
this inferiority was not only official, but essential 


fused to have him thus received, insisting that, as 
a council had deposed him, a council should alone 
undertake to restore him again. This involved 
Athanasius himself in trouble, and the emperor 
continuing steadfast, procured the signature of 
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Arius to the Nicene Creed, and then enjoined 
Alexander, the bishop of Constantinople, to 
receive him to the communion, but on the day 
before the ceremony Arius took suddenly ill and 

died, A. D. 336. ... . T . 

From this time until the Council ot Milan, A. D. j 
355 the Church was rent into furiously-contending | 
parties, in which opposing controversialists were 
condemned. For instance, Athanasius was con¬ 
demned. Iiosius of Cordova and Liberius ot 
Rome were deprived of their sees, and for a time 
it seemed that the persecutions of the emperor 
Constantine would have ruined the cause of the 
Orthodox, and several men, for the sake of peace, 
were led to sign a creed in which the famous term 
which was the watchword of Orthodoxy was want¬ 
ing. For many years the condition of the C liurch 
was most deplorable, as the power of 
the emperors was willingly vouchsafed 
against the Orthodox, and, accordingly, 
the Arian views very generally pre¬ 
vailed. 

Among the German tribes Arianism 
held sway for a long time. By the 
Ostrogoths it was carried into Italy, 
by the Visigoths into Spain, and the 
Vandals carried it into Africa. Among 
the Lombards and the Burgundians 
also the Arian views prevailed, and 
for centuries all the leading nations of 
Europe were largely under their in¬ 
fluence, but gradually the power of the 
Roman Church extended, and the 
Nicene Creed was established wherever 
that Church gained any sway. 

Since the Reformation tlicie has 
been a revival of the views of Arius 
in England, but on the continent of 
Europe Socinianism has generally 
been adopted by those parties who 
have rejected the Nicene Creed. In 
Switzerland, in Holland, in France, 
but chiefly in Poland, the views of 
Socinus have prevailed. In New 
England those who, during the last 
fifty years, have rejected the Orthodox 
faith have been generally attracted to 
the Socinian side. 

The following statement will give 
a condensed view of the phrases and 
watchwords of the leading parties of 
Arians. 

jEtius and Eudoxius 
Christ was heterusios, i. e, 

substance. . . 

Eunomious, a disciple of JEtius, maintained 

that Christ was anomoios, i. 
stance. 

Eusebius and the semi-Arians homoiousios, i. e., 
of a similar substance. 

These were divided into those who held with— 
Asterius, Eudoxius, katoousian homoios , i. e., like 
as to being. 

Acacius, homoios, similar. i 

All agreed in rejecting the Catholic Orthodox 
term, homoousios, i. e., of the same substance. 

ARIARATHUS (a-re-a-rah'thus), one of the 
kings to whom letters were sent from Rome in 
favor of the Jews, 1 Macc. xv. 22. He was king 
of Cappadocia, B. C. 163-130. 

ARIAS (a're-as) MONTANO, BENITO, 
or ARIAS MONTANUS, BENEDICTUS, a 
learned Spaniard, was born at Frexenal, in 1527, 
and died at Seville, in 1598. After pursuing his 


linguistic studies in various parts ot Europe, he 
settled down to his literary labors in the moun¬ 
tains of Andalusia. He edited the Antwerp Poly¬ 
glot Bible, in 8 vols., 1572, and gave an inter¬ 
linear translation of the Hebrew, as also of the 
Greek of the New Testament, which Walton in¬ 
troduced into his Polyglot, and which has often 
been reprinted. Besides this, many other works 
intended to facilitate the study of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures proceeded from his pen. Simon speaks in 
depreciating terms of his translations of the Scrip¬ 
tures. The judgment of Campbell is equally severe, 
and it must be confessed with reason, his transla¬ 
tions being so slavishly literal as to be not only 
barbarous, but often ridiculous. Ilis commentaries 
are not characterized by much exegetical ability, 
but they display the author’s learning and candor. 


16, to the altar of burnt-offerings. Here Gesenius 
and others, unsatisfied with the Hebrew, resort to 
the Arabic, and find what they consider a more 
satisfactory signification. It is thus applied, in the 
first place, to the altar, and then to Jerusalem as 
containing the altar. 

ARIMATHEA (ar-e-ma-the'a), the birth¬ 
place of the wealthy Joseph, in whose sepulchre 
our Lord was laid, Matt, xxvii. 57; John xix. 38. 
Luke, xxiii. 51, calls it a “ city of the Jews,” which 
may be explained by 1 Macc. xi. 34, where King 
Demetrius thus writes: “ We have ratified unto 
them [the Jews] the borders of Judrea, with the 
three governments of Aphereum, Lydda and Rama- 
thaim that are added unto Judaea from the country 
of Samaria.” Eusebius and Jerome regard the 


held that 
of another 
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They have had the distinction of a place in the j 
e., of a dissimilar sub- “Index Expurgatorious.” 

ARIDAI (ar'id-i), the ninth son ot Hainan, 
Esth. ix. 9. 


ARIDATHA (ar-e-dah'tha), the sixth son of 
Ilaman, Esth. ix. 8. 

ARIEH (a-ri'eh), a person killed with Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, 2 Ki. xv. 25. Sec Argob. 

ARIEL, (a're-el), “ lion of God,” and correctly 
enough rendered by “lion-like, 2 Sam. xxiii.-0, 

1 Chr. xi. 22. 1. Applied as an epithet of distinc¬ 

tion to bold and warlike persons, as among the 
Arabians, who surnamed Ali “ The Lion of God. ’ 
It is used simply as a proper name of a man, Ezra 
viii. 16. 2. It is used as a local proper name in 

Isa. xxix. 1, 2, applied to Jerusalem “ as victorious ( 
under God ” says Dr. Lee and in Ezek. xliii. 15, 


Arimathea of Joseph as the same place as the 
Ramathaim of Samuel, and place it near Lydda 
I or Diospolis. I lenci it has by some been identi¬ 
fied with the existing Ramleh, because of the 
I similarity of the name to that of Ramah (of 
which Ramathaim is the dual), and because it 
is near Lydda or Diospolis. Professor Robin¬ 
son, however, disputes this conclusion on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds: 1. That Abulfeda alleges Ramleh 
to have been built after the time of Mohammed, 
or about A. D. 716, by Suleiman Abd-al Malik. 
2 That Ramah and Ramleh have not the same 
signification. 3. That Ramleh is in a plain, while 
Ramah implies a town on a hill. To this it may 
be answered that Abulfeda’s statement may mean 
no more than that Suleiman rebuilt the town, 
which had previously been in ruins, just as Re- 
hoboam and others are said to have built many 
towns which had existed long before their time, 
and that the Moslems seldom built towns but on 
old sites and out of old materials, so that there is 
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j circumstantial reason, it seems incredible that a 
! people, hearing a place called a “hill,” should 
call it “sandy” simply because the word “sandy,” 
in their language, sounded something like the 
word “ hill.” In fine, from the use of the word 
Ramah, it does not necessarily follow that the 
town in question was in the mountains. A place 
may be called hi 11 town without being on a moun¬ 
tain. But if a town were called hilltown from 
being on an elevation, no people would naturally 
change the name to rilltown simply because “rill” 
and “hill” sound very much alike. 

Ramleh is 8 miles S. E. from Joppa, and 24 miles 
N. W. by W. from Jerusalem. It lies in the fine 
undulating plain of Sharon, upon the eastern side 
of a broad low swell rising from a fertile though 
sandy plain. Like Gaza and Jaffa, this town is 
surrounded by olive-groves and gardens of vege¬ 
tables and delicious fruits. Occasional palm trees 
are also seen, as well as the kharob and the syca¬ 
more. The streets arc few; the houses arc of 
stone, and many of them large and well built. 
There are five mosques, two or more of which are 
said to have once been Christian churches, and 
there is here one of the largest Latin convents in 
Palestine. The place is supposed to contain about 
8000 inhabitants, of whom two-thirds arc Moslems, 
and the rest Christians, chiefly of the Greek Church, 
with a few Armenians. The inhabitants carry on 
some trade in cotton and soap. The great caravan- 
road between Egypt and Damascus, Smyrna and 
Constantinople passes through Ramleh, as well as 
the most frequented road for European pilgrims 
and travelers between Joppa and Jerusalem. A 
lofty tower is the most conspicuous object in or 
about the city. It stands a little to the west of 
the town, on the highest part of the swell of 
land, and is in the midst of a large quadran¬ 
gular enclosure which has much the appearance 
of having once been a splendid khan. The tower 
is wholly isolated, whatever may have been its 
original destination. It is about 120 feet in height, 
of Saracenic architecture, square and built with 
well-hewn stone. The windows arc of various 
forms, but all have pointed arches. The corners 
of the tower are supported by tall, slender but¬ 
tresses, while the sides taper upward by several 
stories to the top. It is of solid masonry, except 
a narrow staircase within, winding up to an ex¬ 
ternal gallery, which is also of stone, and is carried 
quite round the tower a few feet below the top. 
In the absence of any historical evidence that the 
enclosure was a khan, I)r. Robinson resorts to the 
Moslem account of its having belonged to a ruined 
mosque. The tower itself bears the date 718 A. II., 
A. D. 1310, and an Arabian author reports the com¬ 
pletion at Ramleh, in that year, of a minaret unique 
for its loftiness and grandeur, by the sultan of Egypt, 
Nazir Mohammed ibn Kelawan. Among the plan¬ 
tations which surround the town occur, at every 
step, dry wells, cisterns fallen in and vast vaulted 
reservoirs, which show that the city must in former 
times have been upward of a league and a half in 
extent. 

The town is first mentioned under its present 
name by the monk Bernard, about A. D. 870. 
About A. D. 1150 the Arabian geographer Edrisi 
mentions Ramleh and Jerusalem as the two prin¬ 
cipal cities of Palestine. The first Crusaders on 
their approach found Ramleh deserted by its in¬ 
habitants ; and with it and Lydda they endowed 
the first Latin bishopric in Palestine, which took 
its denomination from the latter city. From the 
situation of Ramleh between that city and the 
coast, it was a post of much importance to the 


not a town in nil Palestine which is with certainty 
known to have been founded by them. In such 
cases they retain the old names, or others resem¬ 
bling them in sound if not in signification, which 
may account for the difference between Ramah and 
Ramleh. Neither can we assume that a place 
called Ramah could not be in a plain, unless we 
arc ready to prove that Hebrew proper names 
were always significant and appropriate. This 
they probably were not. They were so in early 
times, when towns were few, but not eventually, 
when towns were numerous, and took their names 
arbitrarily from one another without regard to 
local circumstances. Further, if Arimathca, by 
being identified with Ramah, was necessarily in the 
mountains, it could not have been “niar Lydda,” 
from which the mountains are seven miles distant. 
This matter, however, belongs more properly to an¬ 
other place [see Ramah, Ramatiiaim-Zophim], 
and it is alluded to here merely to show that Dr. 


not tell cither for the one side or the other; all he 
says is that Paula visited the village of Arimathea, 
which is near Lydda. Dr. Robinson, indeed, as¬ 
sumes that the order in which Jerome mentions 
the places visited by Paula is the order in which 
they were visited by her; and as he names Lydda 
after Antipatris, and Arimathea after Lydda, it is 
inferred that the latter could not be between Anti¬ 
patris and Lydda, as Renthieh undoubtedly is. 
But the assumption he has made is by no means a 
safe one, nor one that can be carried through the 
treatise in which the information in question is 
contained. Apart from it, however, there is noth¬ 
ing in what Jerome says to fix the locality of 
Arimathea further than that it was not far from 
Lydda. Paula may have visited it on her way to 
Lydda, or by an excursion from that city, or on 
her way from Joppa to Nicopolis, for anything 
that Jerome says. 

The testimony of Josephus furnishes a more 


Ramleh, tttf. supposed site of Arimathea. 


Robinson’s objections have not entirely destroyed 
die grounds for following the usual course of de¬ 
scribing Ramleh as representing the ancient Ari¬ 
mathea. Some of the most recent investigators 
favor the opinion that we are to seek the repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient Arimathea in the village of 
Renthieh or Remthiah, which lies on the road be¬ 
tween Antipatris and Lydda or Diospolis. “As 
Dr. Robinson remarks,” says Mr. Thomson, “it 
is sufficiently like Arimathea to be assumed as the 
site of that place; and from what Jerome says, it 
seems to me quite probable that this was really 
the city of that honorable counselor ‘who also 
waited for the kingdom of God — who went in 
boldly unto Pilate and craved the body of Jesus.’ ” 
An opinion to the same effect is given by Dr. 
Porter, the very competent author of “ Murray’s 
Hand-book to Syria and Palestine.” Dr. Robinson 
objects to this opinion partly on the same grounds 
on which he sets aside Ramleh, partly on the very 
authority on which Mr. Thomson relies, that of 
Jerome, and partly on the testimony of Josephus. 
As respects the testimony of Jerome, it really does 


serious objection to the identification of Renthieh 
with Arimathea. The latter town was in the 
toparchy of Tliamna (Meijdel Yaba), and by no 
straining can this be stretched so far west as to in¬ 
clude Renthieh. To this objection we have seen 
no reply, nor can we see how it is to be got over. 
We feel constrained, therefore, to fall in with the 
conclusion of Dr. Robinson, that the site of the 
ancient Arimathea has yet to be identified; for 
we may add, that we are fully disposed to believe 
that his objections against the town of Ramleh 
being identified with Arimathea arc really quite 
reasonable. 

The statement of Abulfeda is too precise and 
detailed to be explained away in the manner 
proposed, and the objection that Ramah and 
Ramleh cannot be identified because the names 
have not the same signification—the one denoting 
“hilly,” and the other “sandy”—cannot be fairly 
set aside by the supposition that the Moslems sub¬ 
stituted Ramleh for Ramah from some resemblance 
of sound. Unless we suppose names given abso¬ 
lutely at random, without any local, personal or 
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Crusaders, and they held possession of it generally 
while Jerusalem was in their hands, and long 
afterward. In A. D. 12G6 it was finally taken 
from the Christians by the sultan Bibars. Subse¬ 
quently it is often mentioned in the accounts of 
travelers and pilgrims, most of whom rested there 
on their way to Jerusalem. It seems to have de¬ 
clined very fast from the time that it came into the 
possession of the CrusSricrs. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who was there in A. D. 1173, speaks of it as hav¬ 
ing been formerly a considerable city. Belon, in 
1547, mentions it as almost deserted, scarcely 
twelve houses being inhabited, and the fields 
mostly untilled. This desertion must have oc¬ 
curred after 1487, for Le Grand speaks of it as a 
peopled town (though partly ruined), and of the 
“seigneur de Rama” as an important personage. 
By 1G74 it had somewhat revived, but it was still 
rather a large unwalled village than a city, 
without any good houses, the governor himself 
being miserably lodged. Its present state must, 
therefore, indicate a degree of comparative 
prosperity of recent growth. 

ARIOCH (a're-ok), “the Arian,” San¬ 
scrit Ary aka, “venerable,” the name of—1. 

A king of Ellasar, Gen. xiv. 1,9. 2. A cap¬ 
tain of the king’s guard at Babylon, Dan. ii. 

14,15. 3. A plain in Elam, Jud. i. G, Eiriocii. 

ARISAI (a-re'si), the eighth son of Ha¬ 
inan, Estli. ix. 9. 

ARISTARCHUS (a-ris-tar'kus), Acts 
xix. 29; xx. 4; xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 

24, a native of Thessalonica, who became the 
companion of St. Paul, and accompanied him to 
Ephesus, where he was seized and nearly killed 
in the tumult raised by the silversmiths. He 
left that city with the apostle, and accompanied 
him in his subsequent journeys, even when 
taken* as a prisoner to Rome: indeed, Aris¬ 
tarchus was himself sent thither as a prisoner, 
or became such while there, for Paul calls him 
his “ fellow-prisoner,” Col. iv. 10. The tradi¬ 
tions of the Greek Church represent Aristar¬ 
chus as bishop of Apamea in Phrygia, and 
allege that he continued to accompany Paul 
after their liberation, and was at length be¬ 
headed along with him at Rome in the time 
of Nero. The Roman martyrologies make 
him bishop of Thessalonica. But little reli¬ 
ance is to be placed on accounts which 
make a bishop of almost every one who hap¬ 
pens to be named in the Acts and Epistles, 
and in the case of Aristarchus it is little likely 
that one who constantly traveled about with St. 
Paul exercised any stationary office. 

ARISTEAS (a-ris'te-as), a Jew at the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to whom is ascribed a 
history, written in Greek, of the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures. This book was 
first printed in the sixteenth century, and immedi¬ 
ately attracted much attention among the learned. 
Five translations of it into Latin were issued ; two 
into German; three into Italian; two into He¬ 
brew; one into French; and three into English. 
It is printed in Hody’s great work on “The Orig¬ 
inal Texts of the Scriptures,” and this learned 
scholar has subjected it to a criticism which has 
completely destroyed its claims to genuineness. 
Isaac Vossius ventured to defend it, but the unani¬ 
mous opinion of all competent judges goes with 
the verdict of Ilody. It is believed to be the pro¬ 


duction of some Alexandrian Jew, who wished to 
magnify the version used by his countrymen in 
Egypt. See Greek Versions. 

ARISTOBULUS (a-ris-to-bu'lus), a person 
named by Paul in Rom. xvi. 10, where he sends 
salutations to his household. He is not himself 
saluted; hence he may not have been a believer, 
or he may have been absent or dead. Tradition 
represents him as brother of Barnabas, and one of 
the seventy disciples; alleges that he was ordained 
a bishop by Barnabas, or by Paul, whom he fol¬ 
lowed in his travels, and that he was eventually 
sent into Britain, where he labored with much 
success, and where he at length died. 

Aristobulus is a Greek name, adopted by the 
Romans, and also by the Jews, and was borne by 
several persons in the Maccabiean and Herodian 


families, viz., 1. Aristobulus, son and successor 
of John Hyrcanus. 2. Aristobulus, second son 
of Alexander Jannreus, and younger brother of 
Hyrcanus, with whom lie disputed the succession 
by arms. 3. Aristobulus, grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, and the last of the Maccabiean family, who 
was murdered by the contrivance of Herod the 
Great, B. C. 34. 4. Aristobulus, son of Herod 
the Great by Mariamne. See Herodian Family. 

This was the name also of a Jewish priest resi¬ 
dent at the court of Ptolemy Philometor, 2 Macc. 
i. 10, and who is supposed to be the person of 
whose work on the Pentateuch fragments have 
been preserved by Eusebius. 

ARISTOTLE (a'ris-tot'l), a Grecian phil¬ 
osopher, who has exercised more influence over 
the thought of the world than any other man, 
except, perhaps, his great master Plato. He was 
born at Stagira, in Macedonia, B. C. 384, and at 
the age of G2 lie died at Chalcis, in Eubcea, to 
which place lie had fled for safety from Athens, 


where a charge of impiety had been urged against 
him by his enemies. 

To his father, Nicliomacus, an eminent phy¬ 
sician, he owed his intellectual tastes and endow¬ 
ments and the introduction to the Macedonian 
court, which brought him afterward in contact 
with one who, in conquering the world, laid its 
resources open to the study of the philosopher. 
Left an orphan at an early age, his guardian 
Proxenus, and his wife, reared him with the solici¬ 
tude of parents, receiving in return his gratitude 
and affection. The young man was sent, B. C. 
3G7, to study at Athens, then the centre of Greek 
civilization. Plato, who then held unrivaled 
sway, had probably just set out on his visit of 
three years to Dionysius of Syracuse. In the in¬ 
terval, till he placed himself at the feet of the great 
philosopher, it is said that Aristotle gave the reins 


to his passions, wasted his property; but these 
stories have long ago been refuted, and the intel¬ 
lectual and moral nature of the man render them 
highly improbable. At the age of 17 years lie 
went to Athens, then the home of philosophy and 
Grecian culture, and placed himself as a pupil 
under Plato, the master mind of the age. 

Nor did he leave the city during the lifetime of 
his master, absorbed during these twenty years in 
laborious and incessant study, amassing stores of 
knowledge and collecting the history, laws and 
customs of 158 states—a compilation lost to the 
world, and whose traces are to be found in his 
“Politics.” The intellect of the pupil ere long 
assumed its independence; the scholar became the 
critic of the master and boldly assailed his doc¬ 
trines on ideas. That lie did so with irreverence 
or ingratitude, as has been alleged, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence to disprove. Impressed with a love 
for the true, he valued it above all things; and 
rising in its defence above all personal feelings, 
even that of friendship, he maintained it against 
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a master whom lie revered through life and hon¬ 
ored after death. 

During his residence in Athens, Aristotle be¬ 
came a teacher of rhetoric, opposing all the earlier 
and contemporary theories, especially that of 
Socrates, and probably opened a school of philoso¬ 
phy; but he went, soon after Plato’s death, in com¬ 
pany with Xenocrates, to visit Hermias, governor 
of Atarneus, in Mysia, who had known him in 
Athens. Here he remained for three years, till 
the treacherous murder of his friend forced him 
to fly to Mitylene, Xenocrates and Pythias, the 
sister of Hermias, accompanying him. Aristotle 
afterward married Pythias, and celebrated the 
virtues of Hermias in the only two poetic compo¬ 
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sitions which he left. In 343 he accepted an invi¬ 
tation from Philip of Macedon, and took charge 
of the education of his son Alexander, then in his 
13th year. Never had pupil a more illustrious 
master—never had master a more remarkable 
pupil. The fierce, passionate nature that insti¬ 
gated and aided the latter to subdue the world 
became docile before the intellect and teaching of 
Aristotle. In the space of eight years, the latter 
half of which was chiefly occupied by the duties 
of the regency at home or in arms abroad, Alex¬ 
ander’s mind became stored with wisdom and 
learning and political knowledge, that eminently 
conduced to the future greatness of the hero. In 
gratitude for the benefits conferred on his son, 
Philip re-edified Stagira, which he had previously 
destroyed, and built a gymnasium for Aristotle 


and his pupils. Aristotle did not go with Alex¬ 
ander on his expedition to Asia, but returned to 
Athens. For years the pupil, during all his 
engrossments of conquest, supplied his master with 
specimens of all the animal and natural produc¬ 
tions of the countries through which he passed, 
expending for the purpose a vast amount of money 
—a. noble gift, which was turned to the noblest 
use, in the compilation of that marvelous “His¬ 
tory of Animals” which, to the present day, is the 
admiration of all physiologists. Xenocrates was 
now occupying the academy in the place of his 
master, Plato. Aristotle was assigned by the state 
a place in the neighborhood of the temple of 
Apollo Lykeios, whence his school obtained the 
name of the Lyceum, and here he 
was wont to deliver his lectures 
on philosophy to the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of Greece, walking 
to and fro beneath the shade of 
trees, till the name of the “Peri¬ 
patetics” became famous. Thus 
occupied for nearly thirteen years, 
he at the same time was compiling 
those great works which attest the 
universality of his intellect and the 
extent of his learning. Yet his life 
was not without its trials, first in 
the loss of his wife, and afterward 
in the disruption of the affectionate 
relations which had subsisted be¬ 
tween him and Alexander, fol¬ 
lowed by determined effort made 
by his enemies to ruin him. lie 
had written a poem to the memory 
of his friend Hermias. A priest, 
Eurymedon. and a man of some 
note, Demophilus, wrested some of 
the expressions into a rendering of 
divine honors to Hermias as a god, 
and brought an accusation of im¬ 
piety against him. The fate of 
Socrates admonished him that in¬ 
nocence was no safeguard; he did 
not await the trial, but escaped to 
Chalcis, in Euboea, where he re¬ 
mained unmolested, pursuing his 
philosophic studies and lectures. 
Meantime, having refused to obey 
the summons of the Areopagus, he 
was deprived of all his political 
rights at Athens, and sentenced to 
death. A few months terminated 
his life at the age of sixty-two. 

It is usual to characterize the 
philosophy of Aristotle as that of 
“the Real,” in opposition to that 
of “ the Ideal,” which Plato’s is des¬ 
ignated. This is not, however, accurate. Aristotle 
seeks the “ Ideal,” but he seeks it through the 
“ Real.” Setting out with the experience derived 
from that which exists in reality and externally, he 
separates the non-essentials, rises step by step in 
the processes of development, till he arrives at 
“ the cognition of the ideal intrinsic nature which 
manifests itself in every separate object of reality.” 
Plato looked upon the external sensible world as 
one of appearances only, in which ideas cannot 
attain to true and proper reality; while Aristotle 
maintained that the Ideal has no potential exist¬ 
ence which cannot become a reality. “ He pene¬ 
trated,” says one of his most illustrious exponents, 
Hegel, “into the whole mass and every depart¬ 
ment of the universe of things, and subjected to 
the comprehension its scattered wealth; and the 


greater number of the philosophical sciences owe 
to him their separation and commencement. 
"While in this manner science separates itself into 
a series of definitions, the Aristotelian philosophy, 
at the same time, contains the most profound 
speculative ideas.” 

A fundamental principle in Aristotle’s system is 
| to begin with the observation of phenomena, to 
collect details and then to reason from these to a 
conclusion. This he called “art,” which really is 
induction, and, as had been observed by Lewes in 
his “History of Philosophy,” if he had “adhered 
throughout to the method here indicated, he would 
have been in reality, what Bacon is called, the 
father of the inductive philosophy. The distinc¬ 
tion between Aristotle and Plato is, that while 
both admitted science could only be formed from 
universale, Aristotle contended that such univer- 
sals had purely a subjective existence, or in other 
words they were merely inductions derived from 
particular facts. lie therefore made experience 
the basis of all science, and reason the architect. 
Plato made reason the basis. The tendency of the 
one was to direct man to the observation and inter¬ 
rogation of nature, that of the other was to direct 
man to the contemplation of ideas.” Another 
eminent critic writing of the comprehensiveness 
of his mind, says, “ When Aristotle had matured 
his system of dialectics, there was something in it 
so perfect and satisfactory that he could not even 
dream of anything lying outside of its circle and 
incapable of being brought under its rules. He 
felt that he had discovered all the forms under 
which it is possible to set down any proposition in 
words, and what there could be besides this, what 
opening there could be for another region entirely 
out of the government of these forms, he had no 
conception.” 

If we classify facts, we must reason, and the 
principle of reasoning is logic, which is essential 
to all science. So important were the services of 
Aristotle to this department of thought, that his 
name has for more than two thousand years been 
placed at the head of the list of those who have ex¬ 
pounded the principles of reasoning. Indeed, it has 
been well observed by Grote “ that what was begun 
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bv Socrates and improved by Plato was embodied as 
a part of a comprehensive system of formal logic 
by the genius of Aristotle—a system which was 
not only of extraordinary value in reference to 
the processes and controversies of its time, but 
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and what are the.external and internal conditions 
necessary to secure the best. 

IV. In the “Philosophy of Art,” Aristotle pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss rhetoric and poetics in the same 
manner that he deals with the other branches of 
philosophy. These works are well known to 
English readers, and an investigation of them 
may be dispensed with. # We have not enumerated 
the various works of Aristotle in which he has 
developed his vast range of philosophy. They 
have been all collected and published in most 
European countries. They spread through Europe, 
found their way into Asia, were the study of the 
scholars of the Middle Ages; and though for a 
time they were in disfavor, when the disciples of 
Aristotle ceased to use his philosophy in the spirit 
of their master, they have again been restored to 
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which also, having become insensibly worked into 
the minds of instructed men, has contributed much 
to form what is correct in the habits of modern 
thinking.” The correctness of these observations 
is largely established by the fact that in the col¬ 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, in similar institu¬ 
tions in Scotland, in Ireland and on the continent 
of Europe, as well as in this country, the system- 
logic which prevails in them all is the Aristotelian, 
with a few modifications in details and arrange¬ 
ments. This has been the case for centuries; and 
so long as formal logic shall be studied, it is but 
rational to believe that the forms and principles 
set forth by Aristotle shall continue to rule. 

Since his earliest commentator, Andronicus of 
Rhodes, the whole system of Aristotle is usually 
divided into—(l)Logic,(2) Theoretical Philosophy, 


a profound train of reasoning at the existence of 
God. 2. Of his Mathematics we have, unfortu¬ 
nately, but little left. A work on “Indivisible 
Lines,” which treats of the infinite divisibility of 
magnitudes, and one on “ Mechanics,” alone re¬ 
main. 3. Physics, or the science of nature, ani¬ 
mate and inanimate, received the most copious and 
profound treatment from Aristotle. From the 
most general and elementary principles to the 
highest condition of organic life—the phenomena 
of the heavens and the earth—meteorology, min¬ 
eralogy (the work on which is lost)—botany, zool¬ 
ogy (his “ History of Animals,” and work on “ Gene¬ 
ration and Corruption”),—all are treated with singu¬ 
lar ability ; and, finally, he rises to the investigation 
of the soul with a penetration and grandeur of 
thought that show how gigantic was his intellect. 
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(3) Practical Philosophy, and (4) Philosophy of 
Art. 

I. Of Logic, not in the narrow sense of mere 
dialectics, but in the larger one denominated by 
the term “ Organum,” Aristotle may he truly said 
to be the founder and the finisher. From his day 
to our own little has been added. “Aristotle,” 
says an able writer, “ has described the pure forms 
and operations of abstract reason, of finite thought, 
with the accuracy of an investigator of nature, 
and his Logic is, as it were, a natural history of 
this finite thought.” 

II. Theoretical Philosophy has its three divis¬ 
ions: 1. Metaphysics; 2. Mathematics; 3. Phys¬ 
ics. 1. Metaphysics (so called from being placed 
“after the Physics,” probably in the arrangement 
of Andronicus) was called the “First Philosophy” 
by Aristotle. In this he takes four ultimate ele¬ 
ments—matter, form, the efficient cause and the 
final cause; from the latter of which he arrives bv 
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III. The Practical Philosophy is likewise di¬ 
vided into—(1) Ethics, (2) GSconomics, and (3) 
Politics. In the Ethics, starting with the highest 
and most general aim of human life, both in the 
individual and the state, he establishes it to be 
happiness; that happiness-is to be found in virtue 
which is the realization of man’s peculiar nature. 
2. The (Economics bear the same relation to the 
family that the Politics do to the state, and, indeed, 
are treated under the latter head by Aristotle. 
The division arose from the belief that a work on 
the “(Economic” by Theophrastus had been 
written by Aristotle. 3. In the Politics, Aristotle 
begins in the first book with the simplest social 
combination, that of a family, resolving itself into 
the relations of the despotic, the nuptial and the 
parental. In the second he proceeds to the con¬ 
sideration of the political association of the state 
and its purposes. Next he discusses different 
forms of governments, constitutions, legislation 


their true place—a result which the writings of 
Hegel, in Germany, Cousin, in France, and Ham¬ 
ilton, in Britain, have mainly accomplished. 
“From this impulse,” says Professor Trendelen- 
burg, “philosophy will derive solid and lasting 
advantage, if we do not, as men once did, place 
the essence of Aristotle in detached dogmas and 
forms. Since his time science has been enriched 
with the acquisition of ages, but from him we may 
still learn how to comprehend this accumulated 
mass in its full extent and depth, and to follow his 
sure and subtle method of investigation.” 

This analysis will serve to present an idea of 
the vast range, analytic power and profoundly 
logical character of Aristotle’s mind. The impress 
of his genius affected his own age, and it still con¬ 
tinues to operate wherever science is cultivated: 
and when the nature of his system is compre¬ 
hended, it becomes evident that it must continue 
to prevail. 
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ARITHMETIC (a-ritVme-tic), or as the word 
derived from the Greek signifies, the science of 
numbers or reckoning, was unquestionably prac¬ 
ticed as an art in the dawn of civilization; since 
to put things, or their symbols, together (addition), 
and to take one thing from another (subtraction),' 
must have been coeval with the earliest efforts of 
the human mind; and what are termed multipli¬ 
cation and division are only abbreviated forms of 


little is known more than may be fairly inferred 
from the pursuits and trades which they carried 
on, for the successful prosecution of which some 
skill, at least in its simpler processes, must have 
been absolutely necessary ; and the large amounts 
which appear here and there in the sacred books 
serve to show that their acquaintance with the art 
of reckoning was considerable. Even in fractions 
they were not inexperienced. For figures, the 
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addition and subtraction. The origin, however, 
of the earliest and most necessary of the arts and 
sciences is lost in the shades of antiquity, since it 
arose long before the period when men began to 
take specific notice and make some kind of record 
of their discoveries and pursuits. In the absence 
of positive information we seem authorized in 
referring the first knowledge of arithmetic as a 
science to the East. From India, Chaldiea, Phoe¬ 
nicia and Egypt, the science passed to the Greeks, 
who extended its laws, improved its processes and 
widened its sphere. To what extent the Orientals 
carried their acquaintance with arithmetic cannot 
be determined. The greatest discovery in this 
department of the mathematics—namely, the estab¬ 
lishment of our system of ciphers, or of figures 
considered as distinct from the letters of the 
alphabet—belongs undoubtedly not to Arabia, as is 
generally supposed, but to the remote East, prob¬ 
ably India. It is to be regretted that the name of 
the discoverer is unknown, for the invention must 
be reckoned among the greatest of human achieve¬ 
ments. Our numerals were made known to these 
western parts by the Arabians, who, though they 
were nothing more than the medium of transmis¬ 
sion, have enjoyed the honor of giving them their 
name. These numerals were unknown to the 
Greeks, who made use of the letters of the 
alphabet for arithmetical purposes. 

The Hebrews were not a scientific but a relig¬ 
ious and practical nation. What they borrowed 
from others of the arts of life they used without 
surrounding if with theory or expanding and 
framing it into a system. So it was with their 
arithmetic. Of their knowledge of this science 


Jews, after the Babylonish exile, made use of the 
letters of the alphabet, as appears from the inscrip¬ 
tions on the so-called Samaritan coins, and it is 
not unlikely that the ancient Hebrews did the 
same, as well as the Greeks, who borrowed their 
alphabet from the Phoenicians, neighbors of the 
Israelites, and employed it instead of numerals. 

ARITJS (a're-us). See A rians. 

ARK (ark), NOAH’S, the Hebrew 
word used to designate Noah’s ark 
appears to be foreign, since it has no 
native etymology. Probably it is Ile- 
braicized from the Egyptian tab or 
tba, a “chest or sarcophagus,” pre¬ 
served in the Coptic area sepulcralis , 
for in the Septuagint, where the He¬ 
brew text has it of the ark in which 
Moses was exposed, it is represented 
by thibe , Ex. ii. 3, 5, which does not 
seem to be a Greek word, and is ex¬ 
plained by the Greek lexicographers and scholi¬ 
asts in a manner that makes it almost certain that 
they considered it Egyptian, or at least not Greek. 
The primary meaning seems to be a chest, for not 
only has the Egyptian word that signification, but 
also the terms used by the Septuagint, and in the 
case of Noah s ark, by Josephus, who employs 
lamax, a “coffer” or “chest,” do not justify the 
idea of a ship. The ark of the covenant is, how¬ 
ever, called by a different name, which is elsewhere 
used in a general sense for a chest and the like, so 
that, since it is applied only to Noah’s ark and 
that in which Moses was exposed, it seems to 


be restricted in Hebrew to receptacles which 
floated. 

The exact form and dimensions of Noah’s ark 
cannot be determined, but it is not difficult to ar¬ 
rive at general conclusions which must be near the 
truth. From the narrative in Genesis we learn 
that it was made of “gopher” wood, was pitched 
within and without, and was three hundred cubits 
in length, fifty cubits in breadth and thirty cubits 
in height. It was lighted, though not necessarily, 
from the roof, for rain would have been thus ad¬ 
mitted ; it had a door at the side, and consisted of 
three stories divided into cells. The most difficult 
matter in the description is what refers to the man¬ 
ner in which the ark was lighted. The words used 
may be most probably rendered, “Light shall thou 
make for the ark, and by a cubit shalt thou make 
or ‘finish,’ it from above,” Gen. vi. 1G. It has 
been supposed that one window only was made 
to the ark; but whenfm a later passage, “the 
window” is mentioned a definite term is em-' 
ployed, viii. G, whence it would seem probable 
that the word “light” is used for several windows. 
But, on the other hand, the manner in which the 
window is mentioned in the latter place, “Noah 
opened tKfe window of the ark which he had* made ” 
and the circumstance that at a later time he « re¬ 
moved the covering of the ark and looked,” seem 
to imply but one window. The second passage 
may, however, only mean that he pushed aside a 
protecting cover or a shutter. The difficulty of there 
being but a single window led the rabbins to 
imagine that the ark was lighted by a miraculous 
stone, but it may have been so constructed as to 
admit light between the planks or beams of its 
sides. The second clause of the passage as to the 
lighting of the ark can scarcely be held to refer to 
the window or windows, for this would require a 
strained construction, but probably relates to the 
general dimensions of the ark itself, meaning that 
the prescribed number of cubits was not to be de¬ 
viated from, or that there were to be no fractions 
or that it was to have the angles of its roof cut off* 
by a sloping piece of a cubit’s breadth. Although 
we know nothing as to the precise form of the 
ark, it is most probable that it was similar to 
that of the rafts still used on the Euphrates and 
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Tigris, which arc rectangular and have in the 
midst a flat-roofed cabin resembling a house. If 
so, the measures would probably be those of the 
square structure, and not of the raft. If, as we 
shall next show, there is reason to suppose that 
the Deluge was partial, and in consequence espe¬ 
cially overspread the tract through which flow the 
Euphrates and Tigris, we may look for the form 
of the ark in that of the rafts which have been 
used in their navigation for many centuries before 
the present age. 

The purpose of the ark was to preserve Noah 
and his family, altogether eight souls, Gen. vii. 7,13; 
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1 Pet. iii. 20, with certain animals, from perishing 
in the flood sent on account of the sins of mankind. 
The animals were spared to replenish the desolated 
lands, as well as for the after-sustenance of Noah and 
his household. The beasts were taken, of the clean 
kinds by seven pairs each, and of the unclean by 
single pairs, the birds by seven pairs each, and the 
creeping things apparently by single pairs. Thus of 
the more useful creatures there were larger numbers, 
showing that the advantage of man was a primary 
object in their preservation. When it was held that 
the Deluge was universal, great pains were taken to 
show how all the species of animals could have been 
contained in the ark. The discovery of new spe¬ 
cies has, however, long since rendered any more 
such computations needless, unless, perhaps, their 
authors would be willing to accept to the fullest 


height of the Flood was fifteen cubits, or that 
when the waters had covered the high hills, ver. 
19, they rose still fifteen cubits further, until the 
mountains were also covered, mountains, it must 
be remembered, in Semitic phraseology, often being 
no more than small eminences. We must, however, 
be careful not to underrate the importance of this 
great catastrophe, the character of which is shown 
by the strong recollection of it that the descendants 
of Noah have preserved in all parts of the world. 

The traditions respecting the ark may be ranged 
under two classes—those which agree in relating 
that it rested where the Bible states that it did so, 
or not far from thence, and those which place both 
Deluge and ark in distant countries. At the head 
of the first class stands the narrative of Berosus, 
the Babylonian historian, which may be thus 


most of these particulars with the account in the 
Bible makes the concluding statement worthy of 
attention. Armenia is the same as Ararat, but the 
locality of the resting-place is more nearly defined 
by the mention of a mountain of the Cordiajans 
(for the reading in Syncellus is obviously corrupt)— 
a people whom we recognize in the modern Kurds, 
the inhabitants of the ancient Cordyene or Gordy- 
ene. If Berosus mention the remaining in his 
time of part of the ark on only hearsay evidence, 
as Eusebius puts it, we can scarcely insist on the 
inaccessibility of the summit of Ararat to the an¬ 
cients, nor is it necessary that the former should 
speak of a summit unless he were describing a 
true remnant of the ark. The same tradition is 
still extant, as Sir Henry Rawlinson stated in some 
important observations made at a meeting of the 



extent some theory of development, and to carry 
back the Deluge to an unreasonably remote age. 
The progress of geology has tended to show that 
there is not distinct physical evidence of one great 
Deluge, universal as to the earth, and the advance 
of Hebrew criticism has led to a very general ad¬ 
mission among scholars that the Biblical narrative 
does not require us to hold such an event to have 
occurred. The destruction of the children of 
Adam and the animals of the tract they inhabited 
is plainly declared in the narrative, but beyond 
this we cannot draw any positive conclusions from 
it. The word rendered “ earth ” in the authorized 
version may as well mean “ land,” and the want of 
universal terms in Hebrew must make us cautious 
in laying much stress upon what would seem to 
imply the universal character of the Flood. We 
have, indeed, reason to infer its partial nature 
from the statement that the waters rose fifteen 
cubits and covered the mountains, Gen. vii. 20, 
which appears to mean either that the whole 
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| epitomized: In the time of Xisuthrus, the tenth 

| king of the Chaldceans, there occurred a great 
deluge. He was warned by Cronus of the ap¬ 
proaching destruction of mankind, and ordered 
to construct a vessel and take with him into it 
his relations and friends, and to put in it food and 
drink and birds and quadrupeds. He accordingly 
built a vessel five (Syncellus) or fifteen (Eusebius) 
stadia long and two stadia broad, and put every¬ 
thing into it, and made his wife and children and 
friends to enter. When the flood had abated, Xisu¬ 
thrus sent forth birds, which twice returned, but 
did not so on the third occasion. Then, having 
broken or divided a part of the ship’s covering, 
he found that it had rested on a certain mountain. 
He then came forth and, with some who had been 
in the vessel, disappeared. Of his ship a portion 
remained, or was said to remain, on a mountain 
of the Cordireans, in Armenia, in the time of Be¬ 
rosus, and some scraped off bitumen from it to 
serve for charms. The remarkable agreement of 


Royal Geographical Society, on Nov. 8,1858, when 
an account of the ascent of Mount Demawend, by 
Mr. R. S. Thomson and Lord Sehomberg Kerr, 
had been read. Professor Kinkel says, “The Ara¬ 
rat, now called so, in Armenia is not the Biblical 
Ararat. The Biblical Ararat is a mountain north 
of Mosul [El-M6sul], and lies in the country of 
Ararat, to which the sons of Sennacherib fled. 
It is now called Jebel Joodee, and pilgrims still 
go to the place, returning with bits of wood, 
taken, as they say, from the ark. I have seen 
such bits myself in the hands of returned pilgrims. 
This is all I can say; of course I do not mean to 
say that these are real fragments of the ark. I 
believe the Ararat of Armenia bears this name 
only for about five hundred years.” Here we 
have a consistent tradition which has been un¬ 
changed for more than twenty-one centuries, 
although, curiously enough, both Berosus (if we 
follow the better text) and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
give it only upon hearsay evidence. 
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The remarkable tradition of Apamea, in Phrygia, 
can scarcely be regarded as one of those that re¬ 
move the place of the resting of the ark, for those 
who hold a partial Deluge can hardly limit it to 
the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris. We have 
it on numismatic evidence alone. Certain of the 
coins of that place, struck in the second century of 
the Christian era, bear representations of the ark, 
accompanied by the name of Noah. Of the gen¬ 
uineness of these coins we are assured on the ex¬ 
cellent authority of Mr. Waddington, and his 
opinion, as well as an examination of the casts, 
convinces us that the idea we formerly enter¬ 
tained, that the letters NOE which appear there¬ 
on, may be a modern addition, or can be ex¬ 
plained otherwise than as the name of the patri¬ 
arch, must be abandoned. The latter is a point 
of great importance, for upon it depends the 
nature of the reference to the Noachian Flood, 
which must, therefore, be held to be direct, and 
not an indirect reference through the story of 
Deucalion. It must be remembered that the tra¬ 
ditions and myths of this part of Asia are not of 
a strictly Greek character. The tradition of An¬ 
naeus or Nannacus, at Iconium, not unreasonably 
supposed to refer to Enoch, of the line of Seth, is 
especially to be noted. The supposition that a 
Jewish or Christian community could have struck 
these coins is wholly untenable, and therefore we 
can only consider that there was at Apamea a tradi¬ 
tion of the Deluge. The second name, Cibotus, 
by which it was distinguished from other cities 
called Apamea, is an important point, since that 
very word is used by the Septuagint for Noah’s 
ark, and the latter is represented in the form of a 
chest on the Apamean coins. It is probable that 
Cibotus was the name of an earlier city on the 
same site as Apamea, which was called after 
Apame, the wife of Seleucus I. The extraordi¬ 
nary agreement with the Biblical account of all 
the particulars in the subject upon the Apamean 
coins is not less striking than the main agreement 
of the narrative of Berosus. YY hence, it may be 
asked, was this knowledge of the Apameans de¬ 
rived? If it be supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Jews or the Christians or their Scriptures, 
we must imagine the same of the account given 
by Berosus. It is more reasonable to hold that 
both were very ancient traditions, independent of 
the narrative of the sacred historian. 

The traditions of the Noachian Deluge, which 
make the place where the ark rested, or that of the 
new settlement of mankind, distant from what is 
indicated by the Biblical narrative, form too wide 
a subject to be here discussed. See Deluge. There 
are, however, some matters of great importance 
which must not be passed by. As we have before 
remarked, the extraordinary extent of these tradi¬ 
tions, both as to races and as to territory, proves the 
magnitude of the catastrophe—a point which the 
increasing conviction that the Flood was partial as 
to the earth has tended to throw into the background. 
The ark, or a raft or boat, is found in many of 
these traditions, and when such is the case they 
may be regarded as more probably referring solely 
to Noah’s Flood than as records of local inunda¬ 
tions to which some particulars of the great Cata¬ 
clysm had been attached by the natural confusion 
of tradition. The absence of any mention of the 
Deluge in the history and mythology of Egypt is 
a remarkable exception, on which, however, the 
advocates of more than one origin of the human 
race cannot lay stress, since the Egyptians were 
unmistakably connected with the Semitic race in 
their language and physical characteristics. The 


probable reason is to be found in the absence of 
tradition in the Egyptian annals, which pass from 
the darkness of mythology to the light of history, 
as though the Noachian colonists had suppressed 
in Egypt their recollections of Shinar to assume 
the character of autochthons. 

With the traditions of the Flood and the ark 
we do not connect those architectural works which 
have been fancifully assigned to such an origin, 
such as the Celtic kist-vaens, which have no more 
resemblance to an ark than to a rude chest or house. 
The idea of connecting the ark with the pagan 
religions of antiquity is now also exploded by the 
advance of criticism. Those who wrote in favor 
of these and like theories expended labor and learn¬ 
ing in pursuits which could only lead them astray. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, and, dis¬ 
tinctively, “the ark of the law,” here “the deca¬ 
logue,” Ex. xxv. 22; xxvi. 33; “the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord,” Deut. x. 8; xxxi. 9, 26; 

“ the ark of the covenant,” Josh. in. 6; iv. 9; the 
ark of the Lord,” 1 Sam. v. 34; vi. 8, seq .; “the 
ark of God,” 1 Sam. iii. 37. 

The Hebrew word used for the ark of the cove- 
! nant has no connection with that which designates 
Noah’s ark. See Ark, Noah’s. It comes from a 
root which signifies “ he or it collected or gathered,” 
and is used for chests, as a monev-chest, 2 Ki. xii. 
10, 11, and a coffin, in the case of Joseph’s, Gen. 

1 , 26. It has, however, no connection with the 
Egyptian term for a coffin, kars or kras. 

The ark was made of shittim wood, which can¬ 
not be doubted to be the wood of one or more 
species of acacia still growing in the peninsula of 
Sinai. See Shittah, Shittim. It was two cubits 
and a half in length and a cubit and a half both 
in breadth and height, so that its form was prob¬ 
ably oblong, although we cannot go so far as to 
conclude that it was rectangular. Within and 
without it was overlaid with pure gold. L pon 
it was a crown of gold, which may have been a 
border or rim, comp. Ex. xxv. 25, running round 
the upper part of the sides. There were four rings 
of gold, two on either side, one at each of the 
“ feet,” probably corners, comp. ver. 26, in which 
rested, not to be taken away, staves of shittim 
wood overlaid with gold, by which the ark was to 
be borne. The lid or cover of the ark, commonly 
called the merey-seat after the rendering of the 
Septuagint, also used in the New Testament, was 
of the same length and breadth and of pure gold. 
See Mercy-Seat. There were two golden cheru¬ 
bim of beaten work upon it, one at either end, 
facing one another and looking toward the mercy- 
seat, which was covered by their outstretched wings. 
Bezaleel made the ark according to the Divine di¬ 
rections, Ex. xxv. 10-22; xxxvii. 1-9; Deut. x. 
1-5; Heb. ix. 4, 5. 

Within the ark were deposited the tables of the 
law, especially commanded to be there placed, 
a golden pot with manna and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. Some suppose that a copy of the book of 
the law was also placed there, but it is said to ha\e 
been put “by the side” of the ark, which can 
scarcely be inferred to mean inside, Ex. xxv. 
16, 21; xl. 20; Deut. x. 1-5; 1 Ki. viii. 9; 
Ex. xvi. 32-34; Num. xvii. 10; Deut. xxxi. 24- 
27 • Heb. ix. 4. We read that when Solomon 
brought the ark into the temple there was “ noth¬ 
ing in the ark save the two tables of stone, which 
Moses put there at Iloreb,” 1 Ki. viii. 9, where 
the tables only may be mentioned as larger than 
the other objects, or because the rod may have 
perished and the pot of manna and book of the 


law, if ever within it, been removed. It may 
be remarked that the Jewish shekels and half¬ 
shekels usually, and, we believe, rightly, assigned 
to Simon the Maccabee, have on the one side a 
pot or vase, and on the other a branch bearing 
three blossoms, usually supposed to represent 
Aaron’s rod and the pot of manna. 

The ark was the depository of the tables. It 
seems also to have been a protest against idolatry 
and materialism. The mercy-seat was the place 
where God promised his presence, and he was 
therefore addressed as dwelling between the cher¬ 
ubim. On this account the ark was of the utmost 
sanctity, and was placed in the holy of holies, both 
of the tabernacle and of the temple. When the 
Israelites were moving from one encampment to 
another, the ark was to be covered by Aaron and 
his sons with three coverings, and carried by the 
sons of Kohath, Num. iv. 4-6, 16. It was borne in 
advance of the people, and the journey was thus 
providentially directed, as we read: “And they 
departed from the mount of the Lord three dajs 
journey; and the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
went before them in the three days’ journey, to 
search out a resting-place for them. And the 
cloud of the Lord [was] upon them by day, when 
they went out of the camp. And it came to pass, 
when the ark set forward, that Moses said, Arise, 

O Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered; and 
let them that hate thee flee before thee. And 
when it rested, he said, Return, O Lord, unto the 
ten thousand thousands of Israel,” Num. x. 33-36. 

It was in this manner that the ark passed in ad¬ 
vance through Jordan, and remained in the bed 
until the people had gone over, when it was brought 
out and the waters returned, Josh. iii. 4. So, too, 
was the ark carried around Jericho when it was 
compassed, Josh. vi. 1-20. Joshua placed the taber¬ 
nacle at Shiloh, and the ark does not seem to have 
been removed thence until the judgeship of Eli, 
when the people sent for it to the army, that they 
might gain success in the war with the Philistines. 
Yet the Israelites were routed and the ark was 
taken, 1 Sam. iv. 3-11. After seven months, dur¬ 
ing which the majesty of God was shown by the 
plaguing of the inhabitants of each town to which 
it was brought, and the breaking of the image of 
Dagon, the Philistines hastened, on the advice of 
their priests and diviners, to restore the ark to the 
Israelites. These incidents and those of the com¬ 
ing of the ark to Betli-shemesh, where the people 
were smitten for looking into it, show its extremely 
sacred character no less than does the death of 
Uzzah, when he attempted to steady it on the jour¬ 
ney to Jerusalem — an event which caused David 
to delay bringing it in. It is noticeable that it was 
carried in a cart both when sent from Ekron and, 
at first, when David brought it to Jerusalem, though 
after the delay on the latter occasion it was borne 
by the Levites in the ordained manner, 1 Chr. 
xv. 11-15; 2 Sam. vi. 13. It was then placed 
on Mount Zion until Solomon removed it to the 
temple. From the statement that Josiali com¬ 
manded the Levites to place the ark in the temple, 
and to bear it no longer on their shoulders, 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 3, it seems probable that Amon had taken 
it out of the sanctuary, or else that the Levites 
had withdrawn it from the temple then or in 
Manasseh’s time, and the finding of the book of 
the law under Josiali favors this idea, 2 Ki. xxii. 
8; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14. A copy of the law was de¬ 
posited with, or, as some suppose, in, the ark, as 
already noticed, and it seems that this was the 
copy from which the king was required to write 
his own, Deut. xvii. 18-20. But perhaps the ark 
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was only removed while the temple was repaired. 
It is generally believed that it was destroyed when 
the temple was burnt by the Babylonians, and it is 
certain that it was not contained in the second tem¬ 
ple. Some imagine that a second ark was made, 
but the direct statement of Josephus that the holy 
of holies of the second temple was empty, and the 
negative evidence afforded by the silence of the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah and the Maccabees, as 



1. The Egyptian Shrine with Idol. 


to an afk, when the sacred vessels after the captiv¬ 
ity are mentioned, make this a very doubtful con¬ 
jecture. 

As we have already indicated, the exact form 
of the ark has not been discovered from the 
statements of Scripture. Certain similarities be¬ 
tween arks of the ancient Egyptians and the 
description of the ark have led to curious inqui¬ 
ries. The mere form, however, is not the only 
matter involved; the inquiry opens the question 
whether Moses adopted or was commanded to 
adopt anything from the Egyptians. If this 
question be answered affirmatively, we must re¬ 
member that the Egyptian religion preserved 
traces of a primaeval revelation, and also that 
many rites or observances of Egypt may have 
been of human origin, and yet harmless. It is 
very important to remark that we have no evi¬ 
dence, as far as the writer is aware, of the use of 
arks in Egypt before the date of the exodus ac¬ 
cording to Hale’s reckoning; and therefore, as the 
Egyptians adopted divinities from their heathen 
neighbors, there is no reason why they should not 
have taken the use of arks from the Israelites 
when they had heard of the events of the conquest 
of Canaan. 

YVe now come to consider the design and form 
of the ark, on which it appears to us that clear and 
unexpected light has been thrown by the discov¬ 
eries which have of late years been made in Egypt, 
and which have unfolded to us the rites and mys¬ 
teries of the old Egyptians. The subject may be 
opened in the following words from the work on 
the “Religion and Agriculture of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” which has been published by Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson: “One of the most important cere¬ 
monies was the ‘procession of shrines,’ which is 
mentioned in the Rosetta stone, and is frequently 
represented on the walls of the temples. The shrines 
were of two kinds, the one a sort of canopy, the 
other an ark or sacred boat, which may be termed 
the great shrine. This was carried with grand 


pomp by the priests, a certain number being 
selected for that duty, who supported it on their 
shoulders, by means of long staves passing through 
metal rings at the side of the sledge on which it 
stood, and brought it into the temple, where it was 
deposited upon a stand or table, in order that the 
prescribed ceremonies might be performed before 
it. The stand was also carried in procession by 
another set of priests, following the shrine, by 
means of similar staves—a method usually adopted 
for carrying large statues and sacred emblems too 
heavy or too important to be borne by one person. 
The same is stated to have been the custom of the 
Jews in some of their religious processions, comp. 
1 Chr. xv. 2, 15; 2 Sam. xv. 24; and Josh. iii. 
12, as in carrying the ark ‘ unto his place, into the 
oracle of the house, to the most holy [place],’ when 
the temple was built by Solomon, 1 Ki. viii. 6. 
. . . Some of the sacred boats or arks contained 
the emblems of life and stability, which, when the 
veil was drawn aside, were partially seen, and 
others presented the sacred beetle of the sun, over¬ 
shadowed by the wings of two figures of the god¬ 
dess Tlimei or Truth, which call to mind the cher¬ 
ubim of the Jews.” 

In reading this passage more points of resem¬ 
blance than occurred to Sir J. G. YY’ilkinson will 
strike the Biblical student, and will attract his 
close attention to the subject. In the above de¬ 
scription three objects arc distinguished: 1. The 
“stand;” 2. The boat or “ark;” 3. The “canopy.” 
This last is not, as the extract would suggest, an 
alternative for the second, but is most generally 
seen with and in the boat. This is shown in 
engraving No. 2, which exhibits all the parts 
together and at rest. 

The points of resemblance to the Jewish ark in 
engraving No. 3 are many and conspicuous, as in 
the “stand,” which, in some of its forms and 
leaving out the figures represented on the sides, 
bears so close a resemblance to the written descrip¬ 
tion of the Hebrew ark that it may safely be taken 



2. The SnniNE and Ark in the Sanctuary. 


as an authentic illustration of its form. Then 
the cherubim of the Hebrew ark find manifest 
representatives in the figures facing each other, 
with wings spread inwards and meeting each other, 
which we find within a canopy or shrine which 
sometimes rests immediately upon this “stand,” 
but more generally in the boat, which itself rests 
thereon. These are shown in engraving No. 4, in 
which the winged figures are, in their position, if 
not in their form, remarkably analogous. YY’e 
direct attention also to the hovering wings above, 


which are very conspicuous in all such representa¬ 
tions. This part of the subject is interesting; but, 
as it will obtain separate attention [sec Cheru¬ 
bim], we omit particular notice of it here. Other 
analogies occur in the persons who bear the shrine 
—the priests—and in the mode of carrying it by 
means of poles inserted in rings; and it is observ¬ 
able that, as in the Hebrew ark, these poles were 
not withdrawn, but remained in their place when 
the shrine was at rest in the temple. Such are the 
principal resemblances. The chief difference is 
the entire absence, in the Jewish ark, of the boat, 
in which most of the idolatrous objects were as- 



3. The Ark borne by Priests. 


scmbled. There are, indeed, circumstances which 
might suggest the idea that the “ mercy-seat” was 
not, as commonly supposed, the lid of the ark, 
but such a covering or canopy as we see in the 
Egyptian shrines. The ground relied upon as 
showing that it was the lid—namely, that its di¬ 
mensions were the same as those of the ark—ap¬ 
plies equally to the canopy, the bottom of which is 
usually of the same dimensions as the top of the 
stand or chest which answers to the Jewish ark. 
The fact, however, that the cherubim stood upon 
the mercy-seat, seems to show that it was the lid 
and not the canopy, and the absence of this must 
therefore be taken as another difference. These 
resemblances and differences appear to us to cast a 
strong light not only on the form, but on the pur¬ 
pose, of the Jewish ark. The discoveries of this 
sort which have lately been made in Egypt have 
added an overwhelming weight of proof to the 
evidence which previously existed that the “ tab¬ 
ernacle made with hands,” with its utensils and 
ministers, bore a designed external resemblance to 
the Egyptian models, but purged of the details 
and peculiarities which were the most open to 
abuse and misconstruction. That the Israelites 
during the latter part of their sojourn in Egypt 
followed the rites and religion of the country and 
were (at least many of them) gross idolaters is 
distinctly affirmed in Scripture, Josh. xxiv. 14; 
Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 19, and is shown by their ready 
lapse into the worship of the “golden calf,” and 
by the striking fact that they actually carried 
about with them one of these Egyptian shrines or 
tabernacles in the wilderness, Amos v. 26. From 
their conduct and the whole tone of their senti¬ 
ments and character, it appears that this stiff¬ 
necked and rebellious people were incapable (as a 
nation) of adhering to that simple form of worship 
and service which is most pleasing to God. The 
corrupt Israelites probably rather followed an 
idolatry of the shepherd strangers than that of the 
Egyptians; but had they adopted the idolatry of 
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Egypt, we should suppose that all likeness to its 
usages would have been especially avoided in the 
law. We believe that it was avoided, for the 
reason that nothing would have been allowed to 
be borrowed or adapted from heathen worship of 
any kind. 

The parts of the Egyptian shrine which are 
omitted in the ark are the boat and the canopy 
the boat, probably because it was not only inti¬ 
mately connected by its very form with the arkite 
worship, but also because it was the part which 
was absolutely crowded with idolatrous images 
and associations; and the canopy, probably be¬ 
cause it often shrouded the image of a god, whereas 
its absence made it manifest that only the symbolic 
cherubim rested on the ark. The parts retained 
were the stand or chest, which was not an object 
of idolatrous regard even among the Egyptians, 
and the winged figures, which were purely sym¬ 
bolical, and not idolatrous representations. 


name of Caesarea Lebani from having been the 
birthplace of Alexander Severus. It is repeat¬ 
edly mentioned by the Arabian writers. It lay 
32 R. miles from Antaradus, 18 miles from Tripoli, 
and according to Abulfeda, a parasang from the 
sea. In a position corresponding to these intima¬ 
tions, Shaw and others noticed the site and ruins. 
Burckhardt, in traveling from the north-east of 
Lebanon to Tripoli, at the distance of about four 
miles south of the Nahr-el-kebir (Eleutherus), 


came to a hill called Tel-Arka, which, from its 
regularly flattened conical form and smooth sides, 
appeared to be artificial. He was told that on its 
top were some ruins of habitations and walls. 
Upon an elevation on its east and south sides, 
which commands a beautiful view over the plain, 
the sea and the Anzevry mountains, are large and 
extensive heaps of rubbish, traces of ancient dwell- 


xlviii. 25. It is also employed to denote the 
infinite power of God, Ps. lxxxix. 13; xlviii. 2; 
Isa. liii. 1; John xii. 38. In a few places the 
metaphor is, with great force, extended to the 
action of the arm, as, “ I will redeem you with 
a stretched out arm,” Ex. vi. 5—that is, with a 
power fully exerted. The figure is here taken 
from the attitude of ancient warriors baring and 
outstretching the arm for fight. Comp. Isa. lii. 
10; Ezek. iv. 7. 


ARMAGEDDON (ar-mah-ged'don), prob¬ 

ably Mount Megiddo, the place where the kings of 
the East are represented as gathered, Rev. xvi. 16. 
As the force of the statement here evidently rests 
on the significancy of this word, it is important to 
fix that. Some authorities prefer an etymological 
explanation and others an historical. The lat¬ 
ter seems preferable. Megiddo was famous 


in the sacred history as the place where the 
Canaanitish kings were overthrown by Israel, 
and hence by the plain where the antichristian 
kings shall congregate against Christ and his 
church being thus named, it is intimated that it 
shall be with those kings as it was with the 
Canaanitish kings at Megiddo. Sec Megiddo. 

ARMENIA (ar-meen'ya), a country of West¬ 
ern Asia, is not mentioned in Scripture under that 
name, but is supposed to be alluded to in the three 
following Hebrew designations, which seem to 
refer either to the country as a whole or to par¬ 
ticular districts. I. Ararat, the land upon (or 
over) the mountains of which the ark rested at 
the Deluge, whither the sons of Sennacherib fled 
after murdering their father, and one of the 
“kingdoms” summoned, along with Minni and 
Ashkenaz, to arm against Babylon. That there 
was a province of Ararad in ancient Armenia 
we have the testimony of the native historian, 
Moses of Chorene. It lay in the centre of the 
kingdom, was divided into twenty circles, and 
being the principal province, was commonly the 
residence of the kings or governors. For other 
particulars respecting it, and the celebrated moun¬ 
tain which in modern times bears its name, see 
the article Ararat. II. Minni is mentioned in 
Jer. li. 27, along with Ararat and Ashkenaz, as a 
kingdom called to arm itself against Babylon. 
The name is by some taken for a contraction of 
“ Armenia.” There appears a trace of the name 
Minni in a passage quoted by Josephus from 
Nicholas of Damascus, where it is said that “there 
is a great mountain in Armenia, called Baris, upon 
which it is reported that many who fled at the 
time of the Deluge were saved, and that one who 
was carried in an ark came on shore upon the top 
of it, and that the remains of the timber were a 
great while preserved. This might be the man 
about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews, 
wrote.” Saint-Martin, in his erudite work enti¬ 
tled “ Memoirs on Armenia,” has the not very 
probable conjecture that the word “Minni” may 


ARKITE (ark'ite), THE, one of the tribes 
mentioned in Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15, as descended 
from the Phoenician or Sidonian branch of the 
great family of Canaan. This, in fact, as well as 
the other small northern states of Phoenicia, was a 
colony from the great parent state of Sidon. Arka, 
or Area, their chief town, lay between Tripolis 
and Antaradus, at the western base of Leba¬ 
non. Josephus makes Baanah—who in 1 Kings 
iv. 16 is said to have been superintendent of 
the tribe of Asher—governor of Arka by the 
sea; and if, as commonly supposed, the capital of 
the Arkites is intended, their small state must, in 
the time of Solomon, have been under the Hebrew 
yoke. Subsequently, Arka shared the lot of the 
other small Phoenician states in that quarter, but 
in later times it formed part of Herod Agrippa s 
kingdom. The name and site seem never to have 
been unknown, although for a time it bore the 
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ings, blocks of hewn stone, remains of walls and 
fragments of granite columns. These are no doubt 
the remains of Arka, and the hill was probably 
the acropolis or citadel, or the site of a temple. 

ARM (arm). This word is frequently used in 
Scripture in a metaphorical sense to denote power. 
Hence, to “break the arm” is to diminish or 
destroy the power, Ps. x. 15; Ezek. xxx. 21; Jer. 
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refer to the Manavazians, a distinguished Arme¬ 
nian tribe, descended from Manavaz, a son of 
Ilaik, the capital of whose country was Mana- 
vazagerd, now Melazgerd. In Ps. xlv. 8, where 
it is said, “ Out of the ivory palaces whereby they 
made thee glad,” the Hebrew word rendered 
“whereby” is minni , and hence some take it for 
the proper name and would translate “palaces of 
Armenia,” but the interpretation is forced and in¬ 


east and west, the limits have been very fluctuat¬ 
ing. It forms an elevated table-land, whence rise 
mountains which (with the exception of the gi¬ 
gantic Ararat) are of moderate height, the plateau 
gradually sinking toward the plains of Iran on the 
east, and those of Asia Minor on the west. The 
climate is generally cold, but salubrious. The 
country abounds in romantic forest and mountain 
scenery and rich pasture-land, especially in the 


A Colossal Arm.—S eo Arm. 
From a fragment in the British Museum. 


congruous. III. Thogannah , in some MSS. Thor- 
gamah , and found with great variety of orthography 
in the Septuagint and Josephus. In the ethno¬ 
graphic table in the tenth chapter of Genesis, ver. 
3; 1 Chr. i. 6, Thogarmah is introduced as the 
youngest son of Gomer (son of Japhet), who is 
supposed to have given name to the Cimmerians 
on the north coast of the Euxinc Sea, his other 
sons being Ashkenaz and Riphat, both progenitors 
of northern tribes, among whom also it is natural 
to seek for the posterity of Thogarmah. The 
prophet, Ezek. xxxviii. 6, also classes along with 
Gomer “ the house of Thogarmah and the sides of 
the north” (in the Eng. Vers, “of the north 
quarters”), where, as also at Ezek. xxvii. 14, 
it is placed beside Meshech and Tubal, prob¬ 
ably the tribes of the Moschi and Tibareni 
in the Caucasus. Now, though Josephus and 
Jerome find Thogarmah in Phrygia, Bocli- 
art in Cappadocia, the Chaldee and the Jew¬ 
ish rabbins in Germany, etc., yet a comparison 
of the above passages leads to the conclusion 
that it is rather to be sought for in Armenia, 
and this is the opinion of Eusebius, Tlieo- 
doret and others of the fathers. It is strik¬ 
ingly confirmed by the traditions of that 
and the neighboring countries. According 
to Moses of Chorene, the Armenians, Geor¬ 
gians, Lesghians, Mingrelians and Caucas¬ 
ians are all descended from one common 
progenitor, called Thargamos, a son of 
Awanan, son of Japhet, son of Noah. 
After the dispersion at Babel he settled 
near Ararat, but his posterity spread abroad 
between the Caspian and Euxine seas. A 
similar account is found in a Georgian 
chronicle, quoted by another German trav¬ 
eler, Guldenstedt, which states that Tharga¬ 
mos was the father of eight sons, the eldest 
of whom was Aos, the ancestor of the Ar¬ 
menians. They still call themselves “the 
house of Thorgom,” the very phrase used by 
Ezekiel, the corresponding Syriac word for 
“house” denoting “land or district.” From the 
house or province of Thogarmah the market of 
Tyre was supplied with horses and mules, Ezek. 
xxvii. 14, and Armenia, we know, was famed of 
old for its breed of horses. The satrap of Armenia 
sent yearly to the Persian court 20,000 foals for the 
feast of Mithras. 

The boundaries of Armenia may be described 
generally as the southern range of the Caucasus 
on the north, and a branch of the Taurus on the 
south, but in all directions, and especially to the 


districts which border upon Persia. Ancient 
writers notice the wealth of Armenia in metals 
and precious stones. The great rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris both take their rise in this region, as 
also the Araxes and the Kur or Cyrus. Armenia 
is commonly divided into Greater and Lesser, the 
line of separation being the Euphrates, but the 
former constitutes by far the larger portion, and 
indeed the other is often regarded as pertaining 
rather to Asia Minor. There was anciently a 
kingdom of Armenia, with its metropolis Artax- 
ata; it was sometimes an independent state, but 


the ruins of a very ancient town, which he sup¬ 
posed to be that which is called by Armenian his¬ 
torians Shamiramakert ( i . e., the town of Semira- 
mis), because believed to have been built by the 
famous Assyrian queen. The ruins arc covered 
with inscriptions in the arrow-headed character; 
in one of them Saint-Martin thought he deciphered 
the words Khshearsha, son of Dareioush (Xerxes, 
son of Darius). In later times Armenia was the 
border country where the Romans and Parthians 
fruitlessly strove for the mastery, and since then it 
has been the frequent battlefield of the neighbor¬ 
ing states. Toward the end of the last war be¬ 
tween Russia and Turkey, large bodies of native 
Armenians emigrated into the Russian dominions, 
so that their number in what is termed Turkish 
Armenia is now considerably reduced. By the 
treaty of Turkomanshec (21st Feb., 1828) Persia 
ceded to Russia the khanates of Erivan and Nakh- 
shivan. The boundary-line (drawn from the 
Turkish dominions) passes over the Little Ararat; 
the line of separation between Persian and Turkish 
Armenia also begins at Ararat, so that this famous 
mountain is now the central boundary-stone of 
these three empires. 

The Armenian Church dates from the fourth 
century and has a close affinity to the Greek 
Church in its forms and polity ; it is described by 
the American missionaries who are settled in the 
country as in a state of great corruption and debase¬ 
ment. The total number of the Armenian nation 
throughout the world is supposed not to exceed 
2,000,000. Their favorite pursuit is commerce, and 


most commonly tributary to some more powerful | their merchants are found in all parts of the East. 


The Mountain Region of Armenia. 


neighbor. Indeed, at no period was the whole of 
this region ever comprised under one government, 
but Assyria, Media, Syria and Cappadocia shared 
the dominion or allegiance of some portion of it, 
just as it is now divided among the Persians, Rus¬ 
sians, Turks and Kurds, for there is no doubt that 
that part of Kurdistan which includes the elevated 
basins of the lakes of Van and Oormiah anciently 
belonged to Armenia. The unfortunate German 
traveler Schulz (who was murdered by a Kurdish 
chief) discovered in 1827, near the former lake, 


ARMENIAN (ar-meen'yan) LANGUAGE. 
The Armenian or Haikan language, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great antiquity of the nation to which it 
belongs, possesses no literary documents prior to 
the fifth century of the Christian era. The trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, begun by Miesrob in the year 
410, is the earliest monument of the language that 
has come down to us. The dialect in which this 
version is written, and in which it is still publicly 
read in their churches, is called the old Armenian. 
The dialect now in use, the modern Armenian, 
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in which they preach and carry on the intercourse 
of daily life, not only departs from the elder form 
by dialectical changes in the native elements of the 
language itself, but also by the great intermixture 
of Persian and Turkish words which has resulted 
from the conquest and subjection of the country. 
It is perhaps this diversity'of the ancient and 
modern idioms which has given rise to the many 
conflicting opinions that exist as to the relation in 
which the Armenian stands to other languages. 
Thus Cirbied and Vater both assert that it is an 
original language—that is, one so distinct from all 
others in its fundamental character as not to be 
classed with any of the great families of languages. 
Eichhorn, on the other hand, affirms that the 
learned idiom of the Armenian undoubtedly be¬ 
longs to the Medo-Persian family. Whereas, Pott 
says that, notwithstanding its many points of rela¬ 
tion to that family, it cannot strictly be considered 
to belong to it, and Gatterer actually classes it as 
a living sister of the Basque, Finnish and Welsh 
languages. 

As to form, it is said to be rough and full of 
consonants; to possess ten cases in the noun — a 
number which is only exceeded by the Finnish; 
to have no dual; to have no mode of denoting 
gender in the noun by change of form, but to be 
obliged to append the words man and woman as 
the marks of sex, thus to say prophet-woman for 
prophetess —nevertheless, modern writers use the 
syllable ouhi to distinguish the feminine—to bear 
a remarkable resemblance to Greek in the use of 
the participle and in the whole syntactical struc¬ 
ture ; and to have adopted the Arabian system of 
metre. 

The history of its alphabetical character is 
briefly this: Until the third century of our era 
the Armenians used either the Persian or Greek 
alphabet. In the fifth century, however, the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible created the necessity for cha¬ 
racters which would more adequately represent the 
peculiar sounds of the language. Accordingly, after 
a fruitless attempt of a certain Daniel, and after sev¬ 
eral efforts on his own part, Miesrob saw a hand in 
a dream write the very characters which now con¬ 
stitute the Armenian alphabet. The 38 letters thus 
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obtained are chiefly founded on the Greek, but 
have partly made out their number by deriving 
some forms from the Zend alphabet. The order 
of writing is from left to right. Miesrob employed 
these letters in his translation of the Bible, and thus 
ensured their universal and permanent adoption by 
the nation. 

ARMENIAN VERSION. The Armenian 
version of the Bible was undertaken in the year 
410 by Miesrob, with the aid of his pupils Joannes 


Ecelensis and Josephus Palnensis. It appears that 
the patriarch Isaac first attempted, in consequence 
of the Persians having destroyed all the copies of 
the Greek version, to make a translation from the 
Peshito, that Miesrob became his coadjutor in 
this work, and that they actually completed their 
translation from the Syriac. But when the above¬ 



way of smoothing the way for a union of the 
Roman and Armenian Churches. Lastly, the 
bishop Tuscan, who printed the first edition of this 
version at Amsterdam in the year 1666, is also 
accused of having interpolated the text as it came 
down to his time by adding all that he found the 
Vulgate contained more than the Armenian version. 
The existence of the verse 1 John v. 7 in this ver¬ 
sion is ascribed to this supplementary labor of 
Uscan. It is clear from what has been said that 
the critical uses of this version are limited to deter¬ 
mining the readings of the Septuagint and of the 
Greek text of the New Testament, which it repre¬ 
sents, and that it has suffered many alterations 
which diminish its usefulness in that respect. 

ARMINIANS (ar-min'yans). See Armin- 
ius, James. 



named pupils, who had been sent to the ecclesias¬ 
tical council at Ephesus, returned, they brought 
with them an accurate copy of the Greek Bible. 
Upon this, Miesrob laid aside his translation from 
the Peshito, and prepared to commence anew from 
a more authentic text. Imperfect knowledge of 
the Greek language, however, induced him to send 
his pupils to Alexandria to acquire accurate Greek 
scholarship, and on their return the translation 
was accomplished. Moses of Chorene, the histo¬ 
rian of Armenia, who was also employed, as a 
disciple of Miesrob, on this version, fixes its com- 
pletion in the year 410, but he is contradicted by 
the date of the Council of Ephesus, which neces¬ 
sarily makes it subsequent to the year 431. 

In the Old Testament this version adheres ex¬ 
ceedingly close to the Septuagint, but, in the book 
of Daniel, has followed the version of Theodotion. 
Its most striking characteristic is that it does not 
follow any known recension of the Septuagint. 
Although it more often agrees with the Alexan¬ 
drine text in readings which are peculiar to the 
latter than it does with the Aldine or Compluten- 
sian text, yet, on the other hand, it also has fol¬ 
lowed readings which are only found in the two 
last. Bertholdt accounts for this mixed text by 
assuming that the copy of the Greek Bible sent 
from Ephesus contained the Lucian recension, and 
that the pupils brought back copies according to 
the Ilesychian recension from Alexandria, and 
that the translators made the latter their standard, 
but corrected their version by aid of the former. 
The version of the New Testament is equally 
close to the Greek original, and also represents 
a text made up of Alexandrine and Occidental 
readings. 

This version was afterward revised and adapted 
to the Peshito in the sixth century, on the occa¬ 
sion of an ecclesiastical union between the Syrians 
and Armenians. Again, in the thirteenth century, 
an Armenian king, Ilethom or Haitho, who was so 
zealous a Catholic that he turned Franciscan monk, 
adapted the Armenian version to the Vulgate by 


ARMINIUS (ar-rain'yus), JAMES, in Dutch 
Jacob Ilermanson. lie was a native of Holland, born 
in the year 1560 at Oudewater. lie was left compara¬ 
tively desolate in his infancy, but Theodorus JEmi- 
lius took him to Utrecht and sent him to school 
in that place. Misfortunes again overtook him in 
the loss of his friend and protector, and also in the 
death of his mother, but Bertius, a pastor of the 
Reformed Church, sent him to the University of 
Leyden, whence he was sent to Geneva to study 
theology, where he maintained the logic of Peter 
Ramus against that of Aristotle, in consequence of 
which he was obliged for a time to leave, and went 
to Basle, where he declined the degree of divinity, 
considering himself too young. After completing 
his studies at Padua, Rome and Geneva, lie was 
ordained at Amsterdam in 1588. He was accus¬ 
tomed to say that he had derived great advantage 
from his sojourn in Rome, as he had seen a mys¬ 
tery of iniquity there more foul than he had ever 
imagined. The controversy between the Sublap- 
sarians and Supralapsarians had now arisen, the 
former supported by Coornhert, the latter by Beza. 
Arminius, now a distinguished preacher and theo¬ 
logian, was invited to advocate the views of the 
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Geneva school and his old friend Beza. The re¬ 
sult of his examination of the subject led him to 
doubt the soundness of Beza’s theology. On the 
death of Junius, in 1603, Arminius was selected as 
his successor to the chair of theology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden, but suspicions of his orthodoxy 
had by this time become general, and he was not 
appointed till he had satisfied his colleague, Fran¬ 
cis Gomar, of his soundness, upon which he was 
made professor and the first doctor of the univer¬ 
sity. Ere long he began to propound his views in 
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theses, which may be briefly stated thus: “Divine 
predestination is the decree of God by which lie 
has purposed with himself from eternity to justify, 
adopt and bless with eternal life, to the praise of 
his glorious grace, the faithful whom he has de¬ 
creed to gift with faith. On the other hand, rep¬ 
robation is the decree of the anger or severe will 
of God by which he has determined from eternity 
for the purpose of showing his anger and power 
to condemn to eternal death, as placed out of union 
with Christ, the unbelieving who, by their own 
fault and the just judgment of God, are not to 
believe.” Gomar opposed him, and each accused 
the other of maintaining heretical opinions. A 
synod was held at The Hague in 1607 to settle the 
dispute and to allay the excitement, which had now 
become considerable. It effected nothing, and the 
following year Arminius and Gomar discussed their 
views before the supreme court of The Hague, which 
reported that the two professors differed on 
points of little importance; and before a general 
synod could be convoked, Arminius, worn out 
by disease and harassed by the opposition lie 
had met with, died, bequeathing to the world a 
controversy which still agitates the Church. 

The views of Arminius on the controverted 
subjects of predestination and grace may be 
gathered from the following propositions: 1. 
God by an eternal and immutable decree or¬ 
dained in Jesus Christ, his Son, before the 
foundation of the world to save by Christ out 
of the human race, which is fallen and subject 
to sin, those who, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, believe in his Son, and who, by the 
same grace, persevere unto the end in that 
faith and the obedience of faith, but, on the 
contrary, to leave in sin and subject to wrath 
those who are unconverted, and to condemn 
them as aliens from Christ. 2. To which end 
Christ died for all and each one, so that he has 
gained for all reconciliation and remission of 
sins, on this condition, that no one really enjoys 
that remission except the faithful, according to 
the gospel, John iii. 16 ; 1 John ii. 2. 3. Man 
being fallen has not in himself the power to 
exercise saving faith, but he needs the renew¬ 
ing work of the Holy Spirit. 4. The grace of 
God begins and perfects all good things in man, 
and even the regenerate need grace for all their 
spiritual thinking and acting, but that grace is 
not irresistible, for many have resisted it. 5. 
Those who have the grace of God and are the 
subjects of the Spirit’s power are provided with 
means in the use of which they may persevere and 
be saved. But whether they cannot fall back by 
their own negligence, and in the end fall from 
grace, must be examined with caution. The fol¬ 
lowers of Arminius soon modified this proposition, 
and affirmed the probability of the believer be¬ 
coming an apostate and being finally lost. 

In Holland the discussion of these points ran 
very high. In 1610 the followers of Arminius 
presented a Remonstrance to the states-general 
and the Calvinists presented a rejoinder, and the 
result of this warfare was the proclamation for a 
national synod, which met at Dort, and where, 
from Nov. 13,1618, until the close of the following 
year, the points at issue were discussed and the 
Arminian articles were condemned. After the 
close of the synod the Arminians were subjected 
to severe penalties. Their ministers were for¬ 
bidden to preach, others were excluded from 
civil offices and large numbers were obliged to 
emigrate. 

In France the views of Arminius affected the 

or. 


theology of the Reformed Church to a considerable 
extent, and in Germany the Lutherans sympa¬ 
thized with the movement. In England the 
views of Arminius have prevailed very exten¬ 
sively in the Established Church, and the fol¬ 
lowers of John Wesley have adopted them with 
great zeal in opposition to the sentiments of 
Whitefield and liis adherents, who were patron¬ 
ized by the countess of Huntingdon. Wesleyan 
Methodists all over the world, many in the Epis¬ 
copal Church in the United States, in the Greek 
Church and the Church of Rome, as well as in 
smaller denominations, agree with the views of 
this great Dutch divine, who, especially among 
the Wesleyan Methodists, is recognized as the 
third great expounder of Christian truth, Athan¬ 
asius being raised up to settle the faith of the 
Church on the subject of the Son of God, Augus¬ 
tine to expound the teaching of Scripture on the 


ruined condition of our race, and the third, Ar¬ 
minius, to settle the agency of the gospel of God 
in the salvation of man. 

The real ground of difference, however, between 
the Arminians and the Calvinists is, whether men 
are saved because of the power of divine grace in 
the soul, renewing the mind, acting on the will 
and so changing the heart and the affection that the 
subjects of that work believe and trust on the Re¬ 
deemer, and so are saved, or because men, when 
mercy is offered to them, do, by the exercise of 
their own free will, accept the offered grace and 
thus are saved. Both speak of grace, but the 
grace of the Arminians is general and powerless 
if the human will do not act and close with the 
gracious offer, whereas the Calvinists hold that 
the grace of God is required to act on the soul of 
man, so that the mind becomes enlightened, the 
affections are changed and the will made obedient, 
and then those who are the subjects of that effica¬ 
cious working of grace “ willingly ” embrace Christ 
and Jesus, and are saved. The system of Armin¬ 
ius depends on the doctrine that the will of man 


must first act, and so receive the common grace, 
which he held is offered to all men, and hence in 
that system the views of depravity, and of the ef¬ 
fects of the fall on the soul of man, arc entirely 
different from the views of the Calvinists, who 
hold that men, being dead in sin to all holiness, 
must not only have tire salvation of Christ offered 
to them, but they must also be operated on by the 
Holy Spirit, so as to be convicted of guilt, of help¬ 
lessness and misery, and then made able and will¬ 
ing to embrace the Saviour as he is offered in the 
gospel. 

Arminius was not the founder of the system that 
usually goes by his name. He gave it currency in 
the Reformed Churches, but in the Romish Church 
it had been held for substance by the Molinists 
[see Molina] and the Jesuits, as well as by the 
school of Semi-Pelagians. The followers of Ar¬ 
minius carried out several of his views more thor¬ 


oughly than he did to their logical conclusions, as 
is evident in the different theological treatises 
which have been given to the world during the 
last century by writers who have opposed the Cal- 
vinistic system. 

ARMLET (arm'let). Although this word has 
the same meaning as bracelet , yet the latter is prac¬ 
tically so exclusively used to denote the ornament 
of the wrist that it seems proper to distinguish by 
armlet the similar ornament which is worn on the 
upper arm. There is also this difference between 
them, that in the East bracelets arc generally worn 
by women, and armlets only by men. The armlet, 
however, is in use among men only as one of the 
insignia of sovereign power. There are three dif¬ 
ferent words which the Auth. Vers, renders by 
bracelet. These are: 1 . Etzadah , which occurs in 
Num. xxxi. 50; 2 Sam. i. 10, and which, being 
used with reference to men only, we take to be the 
armlet. 2. Tzamid , which is found in Gen. xxiv. 
22; Num. xxxi. 50; Ezek. xvi. 11. Where these 
two words occur together, as in Num. xxxi. 50, the 
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first is rendered by “ chain,” and the second by 
“bracelet.” 3 . Shcroth, which occurs only in Isa. 
iii. 19. The first we take to mean armlets worn by 
men, the second bracelets worn by women and some¬ 
times by men, and the third a peculiar bracelet of 
chain-work worn only by women. It is observable 
that the first two occur in Num. xxxi. 50, which 
we suppose to mean that the men offered their own 
armlets and the bracelets of their wives. In the 
only other passage in which the first word occurs it 
denotes the royal ornament which the Amalekite 
took from the ami of the dead Saul and brought 
with the other regalia to David. There is little 
question that this was such a distinguishing band 
of jeweled metal as we still find worn as a mark 
of royalty from the Tigris to the Ganges. The 
Egyptian kings are represented with armlets, which 
were also worn by the Egyptian women. These, 
however, are not jeweled, but of plain or enameled 
metal, as was in all likelihood the case among the 
Hebrews. In modern times the most celebrated 
armlets are those which form part of the regalia of 
the Persian kings, and which formerly belonged to 
the Mogul emperors of India. These ornaments 
are of dazzling splendor, and the jewels in them 
are of such large size and immense value that the 
pair are reckoned to be worth five millions of our 
money. The principal stone of the right armlet is 
famous in the East by the name of the devid-c-nur 
or sea of light. It weighs 186 carats, and is con¬ 
sidered the diamond of finest lustre in the world. 
The principal jewel of the left armlet, although of 
somewhat inferior size (146 carats) and value,^is 
renowned as the tdg-c-mah } “ crown of the moon.” 
The imperial armlets, generally set with jewels, 
may also be ob¬ 
served in most of 
the portraits of the 
Indian emperors. 

,o See Bracelet. 

8? ARMON (ar'- 
0 mon), “chestnut 

tree,” a tree which 
is named thrice in 
the Scriptures. It 
occurs among the 
“ speckled rods ” 
which Jacob placed 
in the watering- 
troughs before the 
sheep, Gen. xxx. 37. 
Q Its grandeur is in- 

H dicated in Ezek. 

S xxxi. 8, as well as 

D in Ecclus. xxiv. 19. 

H It is noted for its 

W magnificence, shoot¬ 

ing its high boughs 
aloft. This descrip¬ 
tion agrees well with 
the plane tree, which 
Egyptian Battle-axes. is adopted by all the 

• ancient translators, 

to which the balance of critical opinion inclines, 
and which actually grows in Palestine. The 

beech, the maple and the chestnut have been 

adopted in different modern versions as repre¬ 
senting the Hebrew armon, but scarcely any one 
now doubts that it means the plane tree. It may 
be remarked that this tree is in Genesis associated 
with others—the willow and the poplar—whose 
habits agree with it. They are all trees of the low 
grounds, and love to grow where the soil is rich 
and humid. This is strikingly illustrated by the 





fact that Russel expressly names the plane, the 
willow and the poplar (along with the ash) as 
trees which grow in the same situations near 
Aleppo. 

But this congruity would be lost if the chestnut 
were understood, as that tree prefers dry and hilly 
situations. There is a latent beauty also in the 
passage in Ezekiel, where, in describing the great¬ 
ness and glory of As¬ 
syria, the prophet says, 

“ The armon trees were 
not like his boughs, 
nor any tree in the 
garden of God like 
unto him for beauty.” 

This not only expresses 
the grandeur of the 
tree, but is singularly 
appropriate from the 
fact that the plane 
trees in the plains of 
Assyria are of ex¬ 
traordinary size and 
beauty, in both re¬ 
spects exceeding even 
those of Palestine. It 
consists with our own 
experience, that one 
may travel far in 
Western Asia without 
meeting such trees, and 
so many together, as 

occur in the chenar groves of Assyria and 
Media. 

Westernmost Asia is the native country of the 
Oriental plane tree, although, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Royle, it extends as far eastward as Cash- 
mere. The stem is tall, erect and covered with 
a smooth bark which annually falls off. The 
flowers are small and scarcely distinguishable; they 
come out a little before the leaves. The wood of 
the plane tree is fine-grained, hard and rather 
brittle than tough. When old, it is said to acquire 
dark veins, and to take the appearance of walnut 
wood. 

In those situations which are favorable to its 
growth, huge branches spread out in all directions 
from the massive trunk, invested with broad, 
deeply-divided and glossy green leaves. This 
body of rich foliage, joined to the smoothness of 
the stem and the symmetry of the general growth, 
renders the plane tree one of the noblest objects in 
the vegetable kingdom. It has now, and had also 
of old, the reputation of being the tree which most 
effectually excludes the sun’s beams in summer, 
and most readily admits them in winter, thus 
affording the best shelter from the extremes of 
both seasons. 

For this reason it was planted near public build¬ 
ings and palaces—a practice which the Greeks and 
Romans adopted; and the former delighted to 
adorn with it their academic walks and places of 
public exercise. In the East the plane seems to 
have been considered sacred, as the oak was for¬ 
merly in Britain. This distinction is in most 
countries awarded to the most magnificent species 
of tree which it produces. In Palestine, for in¬ 
stance, where the plane does not appear to have 
been very common, the terebinth seems to have 
possessed pre-eminence. Sec Elaii. No one is 
ignorant of the celebrated story of Xerxes arrest¬ 
ing the march of his grand army before a noble 
plane tree in India that he might render honor to 
it and adorn its boughs with golden chains, 
bracelets and other rich ornaments—an action 


misunderstood and egregiously misrepresented by 
^Elian. 

The Oriental plane endures the climate of 
Western Europe well, and grows to a fine tree, but 
not to the enormous size which it sometimes 
attains in the East. Several grand old plane trees 
have been mentioned. Pausanias notices a noble 
plane in Arcadia, the planting ot which was 
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ascribed, by tradition, to Menelaus; so that, if this 
tradition were entitled to credit (and it claims 
little), it must, when he wrote, although in a sound 
state, have been above 1300 years old. Pliny, in 
his curious chapter on this tree, mentions one in 
Lycia, in the trunk of which had been gradually 
formed an immense cavern eighty feet in circum¬ 
ference. L. Mutianus, thrice consul and governor 
of the province, with eighteen other persons, often 
dined and supped commodiously within it. If 
nothing more were known of this L. Mutianus, we 
should like him for the pleasure, not unmingled 
with regret, with which he records the satisfaction 
which he occasionally derived from hearing the 
rain patter upon the leaves overhead, while he and 
his company sat dry and safe within; it was the 
music of their feast. Caligula also had a tree of 
this sort at his villa near Velitne, the hollow of 
which accommodated fifteen persons at dinner 
with a proper suite of attendants. The emperor 
called it “his nest ,” and it is highly probable that 
his friend Herod Agrippa may occasionally have 
been one of the fifteen birds who nestled there 
along with him. Modern travelers also notice 
similar trees. Belon, La Roque and others men¬ 
tion the groves of noble planes which adorn the 
plain of Antioch, and the last-named traveler 
records a night’s rest which he enjoyed under 
planes of great beauty in a valley of Lebanon. 
That they are among the principal trees in the 
plantations near Aleppo has already been observed, 
on the authority of Russell. Buckingham names 
them among the trees which line the Jabbok. 
Evelyn (in his Sylva) seems to ascribe the intro¬ 
duction of the plane tree into England to the great 
Lord Bacon, who planted some which were still 
flourishing at Verulam in 1706. This was, per¬ 
haps, the first plantation of any note, but it 
appears from Turner’s Herbal (published in 1551) 
that the tree was known and cultivated in Britain 
before the chancellor was born, and no doubt was 
known, especially in the south of England, where 
the climate is mild. 
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ARMS, ARMOR. In order to give a clear 
view of this subject, we shall endeavor to show 
succinctly, and from the best authorities now avail¬ 
able, what were the weapons, both offensive and 
defensive, used by the ancient Asiatics, leaving to 
be found under other heads the composition and 
tactical condition of their armies, their systems 
of fortification, and finally their method of con¬ 
ducting sieges and battles, and their usages of war 
as regards spoil, captives, etc. 

The instruments at first employed in the chase 
or to repel wild beasts, but converted by the wicked 
to the destruction of their fellow-men or used by 
the peaceable to oppose aggression, were naturally 
the most simple. Among these were the club and 
the throwing-bat. The first consisted originally of 
a heavy piece of wood, variously shaped, made to 
strike with, and, according to its form, denominated 
a mace, a bar, a hammer or a maul. This weapon 
was in use among the Hebrews, for, in the time of 
the kings, wood had already been superseded by 
metal, and the shevet barzel, rod of iron, Ps. ii. 9, 
is supposed to mean a mace or gavelock or crow¬ 
bar. It is an instrument of great power when used 
by a strong arm, as when Van Amburgh, with one 
in his hand, compels a tiger’s ferocity to submit to 
his will. The other was also known, if, as is prob¬ 
able, the term maphietz , Prov. xxv. 18, be a maul, a 
martel or a war-hammer. It is likely metal was 
only in general use at a later period, and that a 
heavy crooked billet continued long to serve both 
as a missile and a sword. The throwstick, made 
of thorn-wood, is the same instrument which we 
see figured on Egyptian monuments. By the 
native Arabs it is still called lissan , and was 
anciently known in Europe by the name of crooked 
billet. These instr ments, supplied with a sharp 
edge, would naturally constitute a battle-axe and a 
kind of sword, and such in the rudest ages we 


find were made with flints set into a groove, or 
with sharks’ teeth firmly secured to the staff with 
twisted sinews. On the earliest monuments of 
Egypt, for these ruder instruments is already seen 
substituted a piece of metal with a steel or bronze 
blade fastened into a globe, thus forming a fal¬ 
chion-axe, and also a lunate-blade, riveted in three 
places to the handle, forming a true battle-axe. 

Next came the dirk or poniard, which, in the 
Hebrew word eAcrer, may possibly retain some 


allusion to the original instrument made of the 
antelope’s horn, merely sharpened, which is still 
used in every part of the East where the material 
can be procured. From existing figures, the dirk 
appears to have been early made of metal in 
Egypt and worn stuck in a girdle, but from several 
texts, 1 Sam. xvii. 39; 2 Sam. xx. 8 and 1 Ki. xx. 


11, it is evident that the real sword was slung in a 
belt, and that “girding” and “loosing the sword” 
were synonymous terms for commencing and end¬ 
ing a war. The blades were, it seems, always 
short (one is mentioned of a cubit’s length), and 
the dirk-sword, at least, was always double-edged. 

The sheath was or¬ 
namented and pol¬ 
ished. In Egypt 
there were larger 
and heavier swords, 
more nearly like 
modern tulwars, and 
of the form of 
an English round- 
pointed table-knife. 
But while metal was 
scarce, there were 
also swords which 
might be called 
quarter-pikes, being 
composed of a very 
short wooden han¬ 
dle surmounted by a 
spear-head. Hence 
the Latin telum and 
ferrum continued in 
later ages to be used 
for gladius. In Nu¬ 
bia, swords of heavy 
wood are still in 
use. 

The spear, romach, was another offensive weapon 
common to all the nations of antiquity, and was 
of various size, weight and length. Probably the 
shepherd Hebrews, like nations similarly situated 
in northern Africa, anciently made use of the horn 
of an oryx or a leucoryx, above three feet long, 
straightened in water and sheathed upon a thorn- 
wood staff. When sharpened, this instrument 
would penetrate the hide of a bull and, according 
to Strabo, even of an elephant; it was light, very 


difficult to break, resisted the blow of a battle-axe 
and the animals which fumished it were abundant 
in Arabia and in the desert east of Palestine. At 
a later period the head was of brass and after¬ 
ward of iron. The spear had a point of metal at 
the butt-end to fix it in the ground, perhaps with 
the same massy globe above it which is still in 


use, intended to counterbalance the point. It was 
with this ferrel that Abner slew Asaliel, 2 Sam. ii. 

22, 23. 

The javelins, named chanith and kidon , may 
have had distinct forms; from the context, where 
chanith first occurs, it appears to have been a 
species of dart carried by light troops, 1 Sam. xiii. 
22 ; Ps. xxxv. 3, while the kidon, which was 
heavier, was most likely a kind of pilum. In 
most nations of antiquity the infantry, not bearing 
a spear, carried two darts, those lightly armed 
using both for long casts, and the heavy armed 
only one for that purpose; the second, more pon¬ 
derous than the other, being reserved for throwing 
when close to the enemy or for handling in the 
manner of a spear. This explanation may throw 
light on the fact of the chanith being named in 
connection with the tsinnah, or larger buckler, 1 
Chr. xii. 34, and may reconcile what is said of the 
kidon, Job xxxix. 23; xli. 29, and Josh. viii. 18. 
While on the subject of the javelin, it may be 
remarked that by the act of easting one at David, 
1 Sam. xix. 9, 10, Saul virtually absolved him 
from his allegiance, for by the customs of ancient 
Asia, preserved in the usages of the Teutonic and 
other nations, the Sachsen recht, the custom of the 
East Franks, etc. to throw a dart at a freedman, 
who escaped from it by flight, was the demonstra¬ 
tive token of manumission given by his lord or 
master; he was thereby sent out of hand, “ manu- 
missus,” well expressed in the old English phrase 
“scot-free.” But for this act of Saul, David might 
have been viewed as a rebel. 

But the chief offensive weapon in Egypt, and 
from the nature of the country it may be inferred 
in Palestine also, was the war-bow kesheth and 
keshtoth, the arrows being denominated hhitz, 
hhitzim. From the simple implements used by the 
first hunters, consisting merely of an elastic reed, 
a branch of a tree or rib of palm, the bow became 
in the course of time very strong and tall, was 
made of brass, of wood backed with horn or of 
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horn entirely, and even of ivory; some being 
shaped like the common English bow, and others, 
particularly those used by riding nations, like the 
buffalo horn. There were various modes of bend¬ 
ing this instrument, by pressure of the knee or by 
the foot, treading the bow, or by setting one end 
against the foot, drawing the middle with the hand 
of the same side toward the hip, and pushing the 
upper point forward with the second hand till the 
thumb passed the loop of the string beyond the 
nock. The horn bows of the cavalry, shaped 



Bronze Spear-heads, etc. 


like those of the Chinese, occur on monuments of 
antiquity. They cannot be bent but by placing 
one end* under the thigh; and as they are short, 
this operation is performed by Tartar riders while 
in the saddle. This was the Parthian bow, as is 
proved by several Persian bas-reliefs, and may 
have been in use in the time of the Elamites, who 
were a mounted people. These bows were carried 
in cases to protect the string, which was composed 
of deer sinews, from injury, and were slung on the 
right hip of the rider, except when on the point 
of engaging. Then the string was often cast oyer 
the head and the bow hung upon the breast, with 
the two nocks above each shoulder like a pair of 
horns. The hliitzim, or arrows, were likewise 
enclosed in a case or quiver, teli, hung sometimes 
on the shoulder and at other times on the left 
side; and six or eight flight-arrows were com¬ 
monly stuck in the edge of the cap, ready to be 
pulled out and put to the string. The infantry 
always carried the arrows in a quiver on the right 
shoulder, and tiie bow was kept unbent until the 
moment of action. On a march it was carried on 
the shield arm, where there was frequently also a 
horn bracer secured below the elbow to receive the 
shock from the string when an arrow was dis¬ 
charged. The long-range arrows were commonly 
of reed, not always feathered, and mostly tipped 
with flint points; but the shot or aimed arrows, 
used for nearer purposes, were of wood tipped with 
metal, about 30 inches long, and* winged with 
three lines of feathers, like those in modern use; 
they varied in length at different periods and 
according to the substance of the bows. 

The last missile instrument to be mentioned is 
the sling, kela, Job xli. 28, an improvement upon 
the simple act of throwing stones. It was the 
favorite weapon of the Benjamites, a small tribe, 
not making a great mass in an order of battle, but 
well composed for light troops. They could also 
boast of using the sling equally well with the left 
hand as with the right. The sling was made of 
plaited thongs, somewhat broad in the middle, to 
lodge the stone or leaden missile, and was twirled 
two or three times round before the stone was 
allowed to take flight. Stones could not be cast 
above 400 feet, but leaden bullets could be thrown 
as far as 600 feet The force as well as precision 


of aim which might be attained in the use of this 

instrument was remarkably shown in the case of 
David, and several nations of antiquity boasted of 
great skill in the practice of the sling. 

All these hand-weapons were in use at different 
periods, not only among the Hebrews and Egyp¬ 
tians, but likewise in Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Macedonia. The Roman pilum was a kind of 
dart, distinguished from those of other nations 
chiefly by its weight, and the great proportional 
length of the metal or iron part, which con- 
" stituted one-half of the whole, or from two 
^ and a half to three feet. Much of this length 
e0 ) was hollow, and received nearly twenty inches 
M of the shaft within it; the point was never 
hooked, like that of common darts, because, 

| the weapon being nearly indestructible, the 
\\ soldiers always reckoned upon advancing in 
| battle and recovering it without trouble when 
1 thrown; whereas, if it had been hooked or 
I j hamate, they could not have wrenched it out 
\ j of hostile shields or breast-plates without 
V trouble and delay. 

Defensive Arms.— The most ancient de¬ 
fensive piece was the shield, buckler, roundel 
or target, composed of a great variety of mate¬ 
rials very different in form and size, and there¬ 
fore in all nations bearing a variety of names. The 
Hebrew used the word tsinnah for a great shield, de¬ 
fence, protection, Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xlvii. 9; Prov. xxx. 
5, which is commonly found in connection with 
spear, and was the shelter of heavily-armed in¬ 
fantry ; magen, a buckler or smaller shield, which, 
from* a similar juxtaposition with sword, bow and 
arrows, appears to have been the defence of the 
other-armed infantry and of chiefs, and sohairah, 
parma, a roundel, which may have been appropri¬ 
ated to archers and slingers; and there was the 
shclet, a kind of shield, respecting the peculiarity 
of which there is much uncertainty. In the more 
advanced eras of civilization shields were made of 
light wood not liable to split, covered with bull- 
hide of two or more thicknesses and bordered with 
metal; the lighter kinds were made of wicker¬ 
work or osier similarly but less solidly covered, or 
of double ox-hide cut into a round form. There 
were others of a single hide extremely thick from 
having been boiled; their surface presented an 
appearance of many folds, like round waves up 
and down, which might yield, but could rarely be 
penetrated. 



Bone Sword and Armor from Pompeii. 


We may infer that at. first the Hebrews borrowed 
the forms in use in Egypt, and that their common 
shields were a kind of parallelogram, broadest and 
arched at the top and cut square beneath, bordered 
with metal, the surface being covered with raw 
hide with the hair on. The lighter shields may 
have been soaked in oil and dried in the shade to 


make them hard ; no doubt hippopotamus, rhinoc¬ 
eros and elephant skin shields were brought from 
Ethiopia and purchased in the Phoenician markets; 
but small round hand-bucklers of whale-skin, still 
used by Arabian swordsmen, came from the Eryth¬ 
raean Sea. During the Assyrian and Persian 
supremacy the Hebrews may have used the square, 
oblong and round shields of these nations, and 
may have subsequently copied those of Greece and 
Rome. The princes of Israel had shields of pre¬ 
cious metals; all were managed by a wooden or 
leathern handle, and often slung by a thong over 
the neck. With the larger kinds a testudo could 
be formed by pressing the ranks close together; 



Spear-heads, Dart-heads and Javelins. 

and while the outside men kept their shields before 
and on the flanks, those within raised theirs above 
the head and thus produced a kind of surface, 
sometimes as close and fitted together as a pantile 
roof, and capable of resisting the pressure even of 
a body of men marching upon it. 

The tsinnah was about five feet high, with a 
pointed arch above and square below, resembling 
the feudal knight’s shield, only that the point was 
reversed. This kind of large-sized shield, how¬ 
ever, was best fitted for men without any other 
armor when combating in open countries or carry¬ 
ing on sieges, for it may be remarked, in general, 
that the military buckler of antiquity was large in 
proportion as other defensive armor was wanting. 
Shields were hung upon the battlements of walls, 
and, as still occurs, chiefly above gates of cities by 
the watch and ward. In time of peace they were 
covered to preserve them from the sun, and in war 
uncovered; this sign was poetically used to denote 
coming hostilities, as in Isa. xxii. 6, etc. 

The helmet was next in consideration, and in 
the earliest ages was made of osier or rushes in 
the form of a beehive or of a skull-cap. The 
skins of the heads of animals—of lions, bears, wild 
boars, bulls and horses—were likewise adopted, 
and were adorned with rows of teeth, manes and 
bristles. Wood, linen cloth in many folds and a 
kind of felt were also in early use, and helmets of 
these materials may be observed worn by the na¬ 
tions of'Asia at war with the conqueror kings of 
Egypt, even before the departure of Israel. At 
that time also these kings had helmets of metal, of 
rounded or pointed forms, adorned with a figure of 
the serpent Kneph; and an allied nation, perhaps 
the Carian, reported to have first worn a military 
crest, bear on the skull-cap of their brazen helmets 
a pair of horns with a globe in the middle—the 
solar arkite symbol. The nations of Farther Asia, 
however, used the woolen or braided caps, still 
retained, and now called kaouk and fez, around 
which the turban is usually wound. These were 
almost invariably supplied with long lappets to 
cover the ears and the back of the head, and princes 
usually wore a radiated crown on the summit. 
This was the form of the Syrian and probably of 
the Assyrian helmets, excepting that the last men¬ 
tioned were of brass, though they still retained 
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the low cylindrical shape. The koba , some helmet 
of this kind, was worn by the trained infantry, 
who were spearmen among the Hebrews, but 
archers and slingers had round skull-caps of 
skins, felts or quilled stuffs, such as are still in 
use among the Arabs. The form of Greek and 
Roman helmets, both of leather and of brass, is 
well known. They were most likely adopted also 
by the Hebrews and Egyptians during their sub¬ 
jection to those nations, but require no further 
notice here. 

Body Armor. —The most ancient Persian idols 
are clad in shagged skins, such as the yEgis of 
Jupiter and Minerva may have been, the type 
being taken from a Cyrena?an or African legend, 
and the pretended red goat-skin may be supposed 
to have been that of a species of gnu, an animal 
fabled to have killed men by its sight, and there¬ 
fore answering to the condition both of a kind of 
goat and of producing death by the sight alone. 
In Egypt cuirasses were manufactured of leather, of 
brass and of a succession of iron hoops, chiefly cov¬ 
ering the abdomen and the shoulders, but a more 
ancient national form was a kind of thorax, tippet 
shiryon or square, with an opening in it for the 
head, the four points covering the breast, back 



and both upper arms. This kind in particular was 
affected by the royal band of relatives who sur¬ 
rounded the Pharaoh, were his subordinate com¬ 
manders, messengers and body-guards, bearing 
his standards, ensign-fans and sun-screens, his 
portable throne, his bow and arrows. Beneath 
this square was another piece, protecting the trunk 
of the body, and both were in general 
covered with a red-colored cloth or 
stuff On the oldest fictile vases a 
shoulder-piece likewise occurs, worn 
by Greek and Etruscan warriors. It 
covers the upper edge of the body 
armor, is perforated in the middle to 
allow the head to pass, but hangs 
equal on the breast and back, square 
on the shoulders, and is evidently of 
leather. This piece of armor occurs 
also on the shoulders of Varangi 
(northmen, who were the body-guards 
of the Greek emperors), but they are studded with 
roundels or bosses, as they appear figured in mosaic 
or fresco on the walls of the cathedral of Ravenna, 
dating from the times of Justinian. The late 
Roman legionaries wear the tippet armor, like 
that of the Egyptians, and one or other of the 
above forms may be found on figures of Danes in 
illuminated manuscripts of the eleventh century. 

By their use of metal for defensive armor the 


Carians appear to have created astonishment among 
the Egyptians, and therefore may be presumed to 
have been the first nation so protected in Western 
Asia. Nevertheless, in the tombs of the kings near 
Thebes, a tiled hauberk is represented, composed 



of small three-colored pieces of metal; one golden, 
the others reddish and green. It is this suit which 
Denon represents as composed of rings set on edge, 
but they are all parallelograms, with the lower 
edge forming the segment of a circle, and each 
piece, besides the fastening, has a button and a 
vertical slit above it, giving flexibility by means 
of the button of each square working in the ap¬ 
erture of the piece beneath it. This kind of armor 
may be meant by the w’ord tachara , the closest in¬ 
terpretation of which appears to be a tiling. The 
expression in 2 Chr. xviii. 33 may be that Ahab 
was struck in one of the grooves or slits in the 
squares of his tachara, or between tw T o of them 
where they do not overlap; or perhaps, with more 
probability, between the metal hoops of the trunk 
of the shiryon before mentioned, where the thorax 
overlaps the abdomen. The term kaskusim , “ scales,” 
in the case of Goliath’s armor, denotes the squam¬ 
ous kind, most likely that in which the pieces 
were sewed upon a cloth, and not hinged to each 
other, as in the tachara. It was the defensive 
armor of Northern and Eastern nations, the Per¬ 
sian Cataphracti, Parthians and Sarmatians. But 
of true annular or ringed mail, Denon’s figure being 
incorrect, we doubt if there is any positive evi¬ 
dence, excepting where rings were sewn separately 
upon cloth, anterior to the sculpture at Takt-i- 
Boostan, or the close of the Parthian era. The 
existence of mail is often incorrectly inferred from 
our translators using the word wherever flexible 
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of prepared leather, but often also composed of 
quilted cloths. The former in ancient times gen¬ 
erally denoted a suit with leathern appendages 
at the bottom and at the shoulder, as used by the 
Romans; the latter, one in which the barrel did 
not come down below the hips, and usually des¬ 
titute of leathern vitta?, which w’as nationally Greek. 
In later ages it always designates a breast and 
back piece of steel. It is, however, requisite 
to observe that, in estimating the meaning of He¬ 
brew names for armor of all kinds, they are 
liable to the same laxity of use which all other 
languages have manifested; for in military matters, 
more perhaps than in any other, a name once 
adopted remains the same, though the object may 
be changed by successive modifications till there 
remains but little resemblance to that to which the 
designation was originally applied. The above- 
denominated appendages were straps of leather 
secured to the lower rim of the barrel of a suit of 
armor, and to the openings for arm-holes. The 
first were about three and a half inches in width; 
the second two and a half. They were ornamented 
with embroidery, covered with rich stuffs and gold¬ 
smiths’ work, and made heavy at the lower ex- 



A Coat of Mail. 


tremity to cause them always to hang down in 
proper order, but those on the armholes had a 
slight connection, so as to keep them equal when 
the arm was lifted. These vittce were rarely in a 
single row, but in general formed two or three 
rows, alternately covering the opening between 
those underneath, and then protect¬ 
ing the thighs nearly to the knee and 
half the upper arm. In the Roman 
service, under the suit of armor was 
the sagum, made of red serge or baize, 
coming down to the cap of the knee 
and folding of the arm, so that the 
vitta? hung entirely upon it. Other 
nations had always an equivalent to 
this, but not equally long, and in the 
opinion of some, the Hebrew shityon 
served the same purpose. 

The Roman and Greek suits were, 
with slight difference, similarly laced together on the 
left or shield side, and on the shoulders were bands 
and clasps, comparatively narrow in those of the Ro¬ 
mans, which covered the joinings of the breast and 
back pieces on the shoulders, came from behind 
and were fastened to a button on each breast. At 
the throat the suit of armor had always a double 
edging, often a band of brass or silver; in the 
the Greek, adorned with a 





armor is to be mentioned. The tachara could 
not well be worn without an undergarment of 
some density to resist the friction of metal, and 
this may have been a kind of sagum, the shiryon 
of the Hebrews under another form, the dress 
Saul put upon David before he assumed the breast¬ 
plate and girdle. The Roman sagum offers a par¬ 
allel instance. 

The cuirass and corselet, strictly speaking, were Roman, and often in 
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lion’s or a Gorgon’s head. It was here that, in the 
time of Augustus, and probably much earlier, the 
warriors distinguished for particular acts of valor 
wore insignia—a practice only revived by the 
moderns under the names of crosses and decora¬ 
tions. The Romans, it appears, had phialcc and 
phulcrcc of honor—terms which have been sup- 





A Syrian Throwing a Javelin. 

posed to signify bracelets and metals; but all 
opinion on the subject was only conjectural pre¬ 
viously to the discovery on the borders of the 
Rhine of a monumental bas-relief, raised by the 
freedraen of Marcus Cadius Lembo, tribune of the 
18th legion, who fell in the disastrous over¬ 
throw of Varus. The effigy is of three-quarter 
length, in a full suit of armor, with a laurel-crown 
on the head, a Gallic twisted torque round the 
neck, and from the lion-head shoulder-clasps of 
the cuirass hang two embossed bracelets, having 
beneath them a label with three points, from which 
are suspended five metals of honor, one large, on 
the pit of the stomach, representing a face of Me¬ 
dusa, and two on each side, one beneath the other, 
and all, as far as can be seen, charged with lions’ 
faces and lions’ heads in profile. The monument 
is now in the museum of the university at Bonn. 

The girdle, or more properly the baldric or belt, 
was used by the Hebrews under the name of azor. 
It was of leather, studded with metal plates or 
bulla 4 , when the armor was slight, broad and ca¬ 
pable of being girt upon the hips; otherwise, it 
supported the sword scarf-wise from the shoulder. 

Greaves were likewise known even so early as 
the time of David, for Goliali wore them. They 
consisted of a pair of shin-covers of brass or strong 
leather, bound by thongs round the calves and 
above the ankles. They reached only to the knees, 
excepting among the Greeks, whose greaves, elastic 
behind, caught nearly the whole leg, and were 
raised in front above the knees. The Hebrew 
word seon, in Isa. ix. 5, is supposed to mean a 
half-greave, though the passage is altogether ob¬ 
scure. Perhaps the war-boot may be explained by 
the war-shoe of Egypt with a metal point, and 
then the words might be rendered, “ For every 
greave of the armed foot is with confused noise 
and garments rolled in blood,” etc., instead of 


“ Every battle of the warrior,” etc. But, after all, 
this is not quite satisfactory. 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM JOSEPH, a 
distinguished Presbyterian divine. He was born 
at Mendham, New Jersey, in 1796. He attained 
distinction as a scholar and theologian, and became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Richmond, Virginia; he was lost at 
sea in the steamer Atlantic, November, 
1846. A volume of sermons, with a 
memoir, has been published. 

ARMY (ar'me), HEBREW. The 
Hebrews, although mainly an agricultural 
people, were involved in frequent wars in 
the course of their national history. The 
beginning of their history as a nation was 
signalized by an offensive war, from which 
they were obliged soon to pass to a defen¬ 
sive, which lasted during the whole period 
of the Judges. Afterward, they had com¬ 
bats with their neighbors, the Syrians and 
Philistines, and at a still later period their 
country, owing to its central situation, be¬ 
came a battle-field of the great monarchies 
of the earth. Hence the Bible contains 
many references to the subject of this 
article. 

According to the law of Moses, every 
male Israelite from twenty years old 
upward (according to Josephus, “from 
twenty to fifty years of age”) was liable 
to be called on to serve in war. The 
Levites were exempt, Num. ii. 33, and 
immunity was granted in certain other 
cases mentioned, Deut. xx. 5-8; comp. 1 Macc. 
iii. 56. The army thus constituted was divided 
into companies of 1000, 100 and 50, each of which 
had its own captain, in accordance with the patri¬ 
archal constitution. In 1 Macc. iii. 55 we have 
“ captains over tens ” also. 

The people were summoned to the field by 
means of messengers or sound of trumpet or other 
signals. But only such a number was selected as 
was deemed sufficient for the occasion. The num¬ 
ber, however, was sometimes very great. The 
Hebrew national militia is designated “ the people 
of the land,” and, whilst Palestine was densely 
peopled, would of course supply a very numerous 
army. In some of these passages the text may have 
suffered corruption, as there arc some discrepancies. 
Josephus tells us that .he got an army out of Galilee 
of more than a hundred thousand young men. 

According to the fundamental principle of the 
theocracy, Jehovah was himself “Captain of the 
Lord’s host,” and the judges, kings or other leaders 
of the army were regarded as acting under him, 
and in obedience to his commands. 

In early times the heads of the state led forth 
in person their armies to battle, but in the time of 
Saul and David the office of “captain of the host” 
was distinct from that of king, and second only to 
it in dignity and power. An armor-bearer attended 
the captain of the host, as well as the king. The 
king, or captain of the host, with his principal 
officers, formed a sort of military council. The 
whole army appears to be designated as “ princes,” 
or captains, “and servants.” 

The population capable of bearing arms was 
numbered by an officer called sopher , scribe, “ the 
scribe of the captain of the host, which mustered 
the people of the land,” 2 Ki. xxv. 10. 

In the earliest period the Hebrew army con¬ 
sisted exclusively of infantry. That this was not 


owing entirely to the mountainous character of 
the country, rendering it unsuitable for cavalry, 
appears from the fact that the Canaanites, whom 
the Israelites dispossessed, had “chariots of iron” 
which they used in war. The Syrians also, with 
whom David fought, had a great number of chariots 
and horsemen. Notwithstanding the divine prohi¬ 
bition, Deut. xvii. 16, David reserved 1Q0 chariots, 
and Solomon, having introduced the use of chariots 
and horsemen in war, was imitated by succeeding 
kings of Judah and Israel. Before the establish¬ 
ment of a standing army, and for a considerable 
period afterward, there was no military service 
among the Hebrews except of natives, who not 
only received no pay, but had to provide their 
own arms and food. Sometimes an arrangement 
was made for supplying victuals; under Solomon 
and Hezekiah there were cities and houses of store. 
In one instance we read of the payment of mer¬ 
cenaries, but on the admonition of a prophet they 
were dismissed, 2 Chr. xxv. 6. 

A standing army originated with the kings. It 
was foretold by Samuel. Saul had a body of 3000 
chosen men, which he sought to recruit. It is 
supposed by some that he had a body-guard, of 
which David was captain, but this view requires 
an alteration of the text. 

David also had chosen men. The 600 men 
referred to in 2 Sam. xv. 18 are supposed to 
have been “the mighty men,” 2 Sam. xx. 7, who 
had been David’s companions-in-arms before he 
became king, 1 Sam. xxiii. 13; xxv. 13. If this 
be correct, “ the mighty men ” must be taken in a 
narrower sense in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. The meaning 
of the word shalish, which occurs in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
8, has been much disputed. Primarily, it seems 
to have denoted one of the three fighting men in a 
war-chariot, Ex. xiv. 7; xv. 4, but it seems to have 
come latterly to denote just a distinguished class 
of warriors, 1 Chr. xii. 18; 2 Chr. viii. 9—the 
highest division, as it were, of “ the mighty men,” 
or, as Ewald suggests, the thirty officers of “the 
mighty men,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 18. They appear 
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afterward as adjutants of the king, 2 Ki. ix. 25; 
xv. 25. 

With respect to the Cherethites and Pelethites, 
they appear to have been David’s body-guard, to 
whom it appertained to execute the sentence of 
death. We read of a guard afterward, in 1 Ki. 
xiv. 28; 2 Ki. xi. 4. David had a division of the 
national army in service each month, 1 Chr. xxvii., 
and we read of another division according to the 
different arms, 2 Chr. xiv. 8. From the case of 
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Uriah and of Ittai, it is evident that foreigners 
were not debarred from the army. 

In the time of the Maccabees the army was at 
first organized by Judas after the ancient model. 
Simon first paid a standing army, spending 
much of his own substance for that purpose, 
and John Ilyrcanus was the first of the Jews 
who maintained foreign troops, which, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, he did with the treasures 
lie found in the sepulchre of David. The fac¬ 
tions and discontent prevailing among the Jews 
made it necessary for Alexander Jannaeus and the 
queen, Alexandra, to hire foreign soldiers. Ilerod 
the Great had in his army foreigners of various 
nations. Nothing certain is known respecting the 
discipline of these troops, except that they appear 
to have been organized according to the manner of 
the Romans. And Josephus tells us that he him¬ 
self armed and disciplined his troops after the Ro¬ 
man manner. It was natural that the Jews should 
endeavor to learn and practice the organization 
and discipline by which the Romans had subdued 
them as well as other nations. The Roman army 
was divided into legions; each legion into ten co¬ 
horts; each cohort into three maniples; each man¬ 
iple into two centuries, so that there were 30 man¬ 
iples and 60 centuries (consisting each of 100 men) 
in a legion. During the period that the Romans 
exercised a direct supremacy over Juda?a, Roman 
troops were kept there to maintain tranquillity. 
They were stationed regularly at Ccesarea, the 
seat of the Roman procurator, Acts x. 1, but at 
the great festivals were partly transferred to Jeru¬ 
salem, Acts xxi. 31. See Battle, Order of; 
Centurion; Legion. 

ARNA (ar'nah), 2 Esd. i. 2. A name answer¬ 
ing to Zerahiah in the genealogy of Ezra, Ezra 
vii. 4. 

ARNALD (ar'nauld), RICHARD, a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, was born in 
London about the year 1696. lie was rector of 
Thurcaston in Leicestershire and prebendary of 
Lincoln. lie is best known as the author of a 
Commentary on the Apocrypha, which is usually 


much to be desiderated both of a philological and a 
general kind. The author died September 4,1756. 

ARNAN (ar'nan), one of David’s posterity, 
1 Chr. iii. 21. 

ARNAUD (ar'- 
naud), HENRY, born 
in 1641, at La Tour, 
in Piedmont, became 
famous as a leader 
among his country¬ 
men, the persecuted 
Vaudois. His name 
has now for more than 
two centuries been one 
of the most renowned, 
in connection with the 
trials and oppressions 
that the people of God 
have had to endure, 
and few leaders in any 
age have been enabled 
to accomplish greater 
things for an oppressed 
people than he secur¬ 
ed with comparatively 
feeble means. He re¬ 
ceived a commission in 
the English army, and 
under Marlborough led 
a regiment of his coun¬ 
trymen in the field. 

Eventually he became 
a pastor among his 
countrymen at Schon- 
berg, and died there 
in 1721. 

ARNAULD (ar'nauld), ANTHONY, was 
born in Paris 1612. He studied at the Sorbonne, 
and became a doctor in 1641. He was one of the 
leading minds among the Jansenists, and a mem¬ 
ber of the great house of Port Royal. He was of 
an impetuous disposition, and had earnest contro¬ 
versies with the Jesuits on the one hand and the 
Calvinists on the other hand. His 
erudition was wonderful, ranging over 
general literature, philosophy and 
theology. In philosophy he distin¬ 
guished himself in his discussions 
with Bayle and Malebranche, and as 
the friend of Pascal he was most 
earnest in exposing the Jesuits. With 
Claude he had a determined conflict, 
and in consequence of the hostility 
of his enemies he was obliged to retire 
from France. He died at Brussels, in 
the Netherlands, in 1694. 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE (an'- 
jel-eck), one of the most famed of all 
the Arnauld family, and of the cele¬ 
brated sisterhood of Port Royal. She 
was born at Paris, 1624, entered Port 
Royal des Champs at an early age and 
speedily became subprioress of that house. She 
held the same office in the house in Paris, and 
along with all her family she was a decided Jan- 
senist. When the house was broken up by the 
royal edict, she did not despair, but effectually 
sustained all her companions; and when her 
friends so far triumphed over the Jesuits as to 
secure, through the edict of Clement IX., the as¬ 
sembling of the order again, she became abbess. 


At last, worn out with trouble and care, she died 
1684, leaving a memory that has lived in the 
esteem of her countrywomen. She was learned, 
pious and heroic, without being rough and offen¬ 
sive, loving the good and the pure, and always 


ready to bear suffering in the cause of truth and 
virtue. 

ARNDT (amt), JOHN, a very celebrated 
Lutheran minister, and a leader among the sect 
known as the Pietists. He was born in 1555, at 
the foot of the Hartz Mountains, and after passing 
through the university he at first devoted his 
attention to medicine, but ere long he prepared 
himself for the pulpit by the study of theology. 
He officiated in several charges and was often 
engaged in controversy. His great work, by which 
he is generally known, is entitled “True Chris¬ 
tianity.” It has been translated into several lan¬ 
guages, and had a circulation only inferior to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by John Bunyan. He died 
in 1621, at Zelle, where he had discharged the 
duties of court chaplain to the duke of Luneburg. 

ARNO (ar'no), celebrated during the latter 
part of the eighth century for his labors among the 
Huns and the Wends. He was probably a native 
of Bavaria. He passed through the gradations of 
deacon, priest, abbot and bishop, and finally, at 
the request of the king of Bavaria, he was made 
archbishop of Salzburg. He became intimate 
with the celebrated Alcuin, the instructor and 
adviser of Charlemagne. He left a local history 
behind him, which is of value in details respect¬ 
ing the spread of religion in Southern Germany. 

ARNOBIUS (ar-no'be-us) in early life was 
violently opposed to Christianity, but was con¬ 
verted about 298. He had been a rhetorician at 
Sikka, in Numidia, where he was affected by 
dreams that disturbed him; and on seeking peace, 



Egyptian Slingers. 


printed along with the Commentaries of Patrick, 
Lowth and Whitby as part of the same series. 
This commentary appeared first in separate parts, 
the first, which was confined to the Wisdom of 
Solomon, in 1744; the second, on Ecclesiasticus, 
in 1748, and the last, comprising the remaining 
books, in 1752. The remarks of the author are 
sensible, and throw considerable light on the 
general meaning of the books, but they leave 



A Warrior Throwing a Javelin.—Sco Arms, Armor. 
From a vaso found in Athens. 
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lie determined on embracing the Christian faith. 
To quiet the scruples of the bishop, lie is reported 
to have written his great apologetic work, “ Ad- 
versus Gentes; or, A Disputation against the 
Gentiles.” It was in seven books, and it speaks 
very strongly against the inconsistencies of heathen 
worship. The treatise is rhetorical in its charac¬ 
ter ; and as it was produced before lie had much 



Jewish Spears and Shields.—S ee Arms, Armor. 


opportunity of knowing the contents of the Sacred 
Scriptures, it is not replete with Scripture details. 
He proceeds on the principle of repelling the 
arguments of his opponents and then establishing 
his own cause. He is considered to have been 
the instructor of Lactantius, and there is no doubt 
but that his works deserve a high place in the 
department of “ Apologetics,” and that his influ¬ 
ence was great in the day in which he lived. 


cruel treachery on the part of the emperor Fred¬ 
erick I. that he was delivered over to his enemies. 
He was unquestionably a great reformer, aiming, 
as Neander has said, at a holy and pure Church 
after the pattern of the apostolic age. No doubt, 
owing to the circumstances around him, he was led 
into extravagance on some points. The Baptists 
have claimed him as advocate of their views, and 
Baronius calls him “the patriarch of heretics.” 

ARNOLD, GOTTFRIED (got'freed), born 
at Annaberg, 1G6G. A Saxon Lutheran minister, 
noted as one of the pietists who, in the seventeenth 
century, aimed at reforming the government and 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church. Mosheim says, 
he “ became at last a lover of truth and a pattern of 
moderation.” Ilis theological works are numerous, 
and have been severely handled by his opponents. 

ARNOLD (ar'nold), NICOLAS, was born at 
Lesna, in Poland, December 17, 1G18. Having 
settled in Holland, he became minister at Beetgum 
in 1645, and in 1654 he succeeded Cocceius as pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Franeker, where lie died on 
the 13th October, 1680. He wrote “Light in 
Darkness; or, A Brief Vindication of those Pas¬ 
sages which Adversaries abuse for the Support of 
their Errors,” of which the third edition appeared 
at Franeker in 1680. Mr. Orme calls this “one 
of the most pugnacious books ever written on 
Scripture.” The author contends for the doctrines 
of the Reformation as taught by Calvinists, and 
maintains a close fight against all antagonists, 
Pontificii, Arminiani, Sociniani, Philosoplii, Ana- 
baptista? and Freethinkers, from Genesis to Reve¬ 
lation. In such a work there must be much that 
had better have been omitted, but the work is a 
valuable one on the whole. Among other things, 
the author anticipates and suggests the proper 
reply to many of the cavils against Scripture which 
have been recently adduced. He wrote also sev¬ 
eral theological and polemical works. 

ARNOLD (ar'nold), THOMAS, D. D., one of 
the most celebrated of the head-masters of Rugby 
School, in England. He was born in the Isle of 
\\ ight, in 1795, sent to school in Winchester Col¬ 
lege ; but instead of being transferred to New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, as is customary with those who 
belong to the Wykeham School, he procured a 


came an idol among the pupils under his care, 
and the results of his sermons and lectures, accom¬ 
panied bv his treatment, in which he gained the 
confidence of all in the seminary, were seen in the 
high-toned character as well as the great scholar¬ 
ship of those who enjoyed his enlightened and 
admirable discipline. lie was a determined oppo¬ 
nent of the school of theology which appeared in 
Oriel after his appointment to Rugby, and he 
never ceased to proclaim his conviction that the 
doctrines which Whately opposed were fatal to 
the stability of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He agreed, to a great extent, with the theory of 
Hooker, that in a Christian land the Church and 
the State are coextensive, and that a Church is a 
Christian State. In 1S41 he was greatly delighted 
with an appointment by the premier to the profes¬ 
sorship of modern history in Oxford, but he only 
lived to enter on his office, as he died in the fol¬ 
lowing year by a sudden attack of disease of the 
heart. His “Fragment on the Church” is valu¬ 
able, as it deals with the erroneous views of the 
Christian ministry which lie at the foundation of 
the errors of Tractarianism, as the “ new Oxford 
theology” was then called. His “sermons” show 
a delightful spirit, but his “Roman History” is 
the work by which his name is likely to be con¬ 
tinued in the literary world. 

ARNOLDISTS (ar'nold-ists), a party in the 
twelfth c?ntury who derived their name from 
Arnold of Brescia. Having seen the evils that 
had flowed from the extravagance and great 
wealth of the pope and the clergy, they maintained 
that the treasures of the Church from the pope 
down should be confiscated and applied to the use 
of the state, and nothing but spiritual authority 
and a moderate support from voluntary offerings 
or from tithes should be left to the clergy. In many 
respects they agreed with the Waldenses. They were 
condemned in the Council of Verona, A. D.1184. 

ARNON (ar-non), a river or torrent forming 
the southern boundary of trans-Jordanic Palestine, 
and separating it from the land of Moab, Num. 
xxi. 13, 26; Deut. ii. 24; iii. 8, 16; Josh. xii. 1; 
Isa. xvi. 2; Jer. xlviii. 20. Burckhardt was the 
first to give a satisfactory account of this river, 
under the name of Wady Modjeb, which it now 
bears. It rises in the mountains of Gilead, near 



ARNOLD (ar'nold) OF BRESCIA was a dis¬ 
ciple of Abelard and an eminent reformer in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. After returning 
to Italy he became a monk; and having seen the 
clergy to be so abandoned to luxury as to indicate 
a sad decay in the Church, he forthwith began to 
aim at reform. He traveled on this mission 
through Italy, France and Switzerland, and with 
power and faithfulness endeavored to bring the 
clergy back to the simplicity of primitive times. 
He taught that the Church ought to be divested of 
it3 wealth, and pointed out the sin of the elevated 
classes of the clergy to live like monarchs and roll 
in luxury. He held that the pope and cardinals 
were not above the temporal power, but that the 
priesthood should be in subjection to the civil magis¬ 
tracy in temporal things. His eloquence produced 
wonderful effects on the people. In Rome he 
greatly impressed the senate, and for several years 
he was a leading power in the city. Adrian IV., 
however, had him expelled, in 1155, by laying an 
interdict on the city, but he was seized in Tuscany, 
brought back to Rome, where he was excommuni¬ 
cated, crucified and burned. It was by an act of 


scholarship at Corpus Christi College, and subse¬ 
quently he became a Fellow of Oriel in the davs 
of its great fame. He entered the Church as a 
deacon at Laleham, and nine years afterward he 
was placed at the head of the great seminary of 
Rugby. Very speedily his influence was felt in 
the place, and the effects of his reforms soon told 
on all the other “public schools,” as Harrow, 
Eton, Shrewsbury, Westminster, Winchester, St. 
Paul’s and Merchant Taylors are called.. He be¬ 


ICatrane, whence it pursues a circuitous course of 
about eighty miles to the Dead Sea. It flows in a 
rocky bed, and, at the part visited by Burckhardt, 
in a channel so deep and precipitous as to appear 
inaccessible, yet along this, winding among huge 
fragments of rock, lies the most frequented road, 
and, not being far from Dibon, probably that taken 
by the Israelites. The descent into the valley 
from the south took Irby and Mangles one hour 
and a half; the descent from the north took 
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Burckhardt thirty-five minutes. The last-named 
traveler declares that he had never felt such suffo¬ 
cating heat as he experienced in this valley from 
the concentrated rays of the sun and their reflec¬ 
tion from the rocks. The stream is almost 
dried up in summer, but huge masses of rock, 
torn from the banks and deposited high above 
the usual channel, evince its fullness and im¬ 
petuosity in the rainy season. Irby and Man¬ 
gles suppose that it is this which renders the 
valley of the Arnon less shrubby than that of 
most other streams in the country. “There 
are, however, a few tamarisks, and here and 
there arc oleanders growing about it.” Near 
this place the old Roman road comes down 
upon the stream, and here there remains a 
single high arch of a bridge, all the others 
having disappeared. 

AROB (ar'ob) occurs Ex. viii. 21, 22, 24, 

29, 31; Ps. lxxviii. 45, and cv. 21, all which 
passages relate to the plague of flies inflicted 
upon Pharaoh and his people. In the Septua- 
gint it is uniformly rendered kunomyia, or the dog- 
fly. It seems most probable that a single species 
only is intended, whatever it may be, from the 
way in which it is introduced. It has, how¬ 
ever, been much debated what particular species 
is meant. Nothing can be gathered from the 
references to it in the Hebrew farther than that 
it was “ upon Pharaoh and upon the Egyptians,” 
that it filled their houses, covered the ground, 
corrupted or destroyed the land and devoured 
their persons. The rendering of the Septua- 
gint is entitled to much consideration. It is evi¬ 
dently compounded of myia , a “ dog,” and kuon } 
a “fly,” and because both the one and the other 
of these creatures come uninvited, on some 
occasions, and though driven away as often 
return, so the word formed of the union of the 
two is used by ancient authors to indicate consum¬ 
mate impudence. Thus Homer represents Mars as 
applying the epithet to Minerva for instigating the 
gods to quarrel. Philo, in his “ Life of Moses,” 
expressly describes it as a biting, insidious creature, 
which comes like a dart, with great noise, and rush¬ 
ing with great impetuosity on the skin, sticks to 
it most tenaciously. It seems likely that Jerome, 


reasoning on other senses of the Hebrew word, and 
which are very numerous, have proposed several 
different insects. Thus, one of the meanings of 
arob is “ to darken,” and Mouffet observes that the 



in translating Exodus, understood by it a mixture 
of noxious creatures, as did Josephus, Aquila and 
all the ancient translators. The diversity of 
Jerome’s renderings in Exodus, however, betokens 
his uncertainty, and in the Psalms he has adopted 
that of the Septuagint. More modern writers, 
26 



name kunomyia agrees with no kind of flies better 
than with those black, large, compressed flies 
which boldly beset cattle, and not only obtain 
ichor, as other flies, but also suck out blood from 
beneath and occasion great pain. He observes 
that they have no proboscis, but instead of it have 
double sets of teeth, like wasps, which they infix 
deeply in the skin, and adds that they greatly 
infest the ears of dogs. Pliny describes an insect 
of this kind. Others have proposed the Blatta 
Orientalis or JEgyptia of Linmeus, as answering 
considerably to the characteristics of voracity and 
intrusion into houses. The miracle involved in 
the plague of flies consisted, partly at least, in the 
creature being brought against the Egyptians in 
so great an abundance during uintcr. The par¬ 
ticular species is, however, at present undeter¬ 
mined. 

AROD (ar'od), “ wild ass,” one of the sons of 
Gad, and ancestor of the Arodites, Num. xxvi. 17. 

lie is called Arodi, Gen. xlvi. 17. 

• 

AROD. This word occurs Job xxxix. 5, and in 
Dan. v. 21. The rendering of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion is, in the former case, “ wild ass,” in the latter 
“wild asses.” The arod is described by Job as 
having “its house in the wilderness,” and “its 
dwellings in the barren lands,” ver. 6, and this 
agrees remarkably with the habits of the onager, 
the favorite resort of which is elevated, rocky and 
barren places. It is described as delighting “to 
stand on the brink of precipices, whence, with 
protruded ears, it surveys the scene below, blow¬ 
ing and at length braying in extreme excitement.” 


It was this animal which the soldiers chased on 
the banks of the Euphrates, as described by Xeno¬ 
phon. He says its flesh is akin to that of the 
stag, but tenderer. 

ARODI (ar'o-di). See Arod. 

ARODITES (ar'o-dites), one of the Gadite 
families descended from Arod or Arodi, Num. 
xxvi. 17. 

AROER (ah'ro-er). 1. A town on the 
north side of the river Arnon, and therefore 
on the southern border of the territory con¬ 
quered from the Amoritcs, which was assigned 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, Deut. ii. 36; 
Josh. xii. 2; xiii. 9. The Amoritcs had pre¬ 
viously dispossessed the Ammonites of this 
territory; and although, in the texts cited, the 
town seems to be given to Reuben, it is men¬ 
tioned as a Moabitish city by Jeremiah, xlviii. 
19. Burckhardt found the ruins of this town, 
under the name of Ara’yr, on the edge of a 
precipice overlooking the river. They are 
merely alluded to by him, and have not been 
noticed by other travelers. Aroer is always 
named in conjunction with “the city that is 
in the midst of the river,” but of this no ade¬ 
quate explanation has been suggested. The 
most probable is, that it was a town situated at 
the junction of the Modjeb with the Lejflm, 
where Burckhardt found some ruins. 

2. One of the towns “ built,” or probably re¬ 
built, by the tribe of Gad, Num. xxxii. 34. It 
is said in Josh. xiii. 25 to be “ before Rabbah,” 
of Ammon, but, as Raumer well remarks, this 
could not possibly have been in the topograph¬ 
ical sense of the words (in which before means 
east of), seeing that Aroer, as a town on the 
eastern border of Gad, must have been west 
of Rabbah. But to a person in Palestine Proper or 
coming from the Jordan, Aroer would be before Rab¬ 
bah in the ordinary sense; and it appears to have 
been thus understood by Burckhardt, who, in jour¬ 
neying trom Szalt toward Rabbatli-Ammon, notices 
a ruined site, called Ayra, as “ one of the towns built 
by the tribe of Gad.” Aroer of Gad is also men¬ 
tioned in Jud. xi. 33 and 2 Sam. xxiv. 5. 
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3. A city in the south of Judah to which David 
sent presents after recovering the/-spoil of Ziklag, 
1 Sam. xxx. 26, 28; At the distance of twenty 
geographical miles S. by W. from Hebron, Dr. 
Robinson came to a broad wady where there are 
many pits for water, which arc called ’Ararah, and 
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which gave name to the valley. In the valley and 
on the western hill are evident traces of an ancient 
village or town, consisting only of foundations of 
unhewn stones, now much scattered, but yet suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to mark them as foundations. 
Small fragments of pottery are also everywhere 
visible. The identity of name satisfies the traveler 
that he has here found the Aroer of Judah. 

AROERITE (ar'o-er-ite), a native of Aroer, 
it is uncertain of which, 1 Chr. xi. 44. 

AROM (ar'om), mentioned in 1 Esd. v. 1G, as 
head of one of the families that returned from the 
Captivity, but not noted by that name in the book 
of Ezra. 

ARPACHSHAD (ar-pach'shad), Gen. x. 22 
marg. The same as Arphaxad. 


ARPHAXAD (ar-fax'ad). I. The third 
son of Shem and ancestor of Eber; born two years 
after the Deluge, and died at the age of 438 years, 
Gen. x. 22; xi. 12, etc. Josephus says that from 
him the Chaldeans were named Arphaxadeans, 
and in the name we have already the designation 
commonly borne by this people. Bochart sug¬ 
gests that the name is preserved in a province in 
northern Assyria, near Armenia, the primitive 
country of the Chaldeans, and this Gesenius 
thinks not improbable. Ivnobcl conjectures that 
originally the name meant the Chaldean highland, 
and Ewald traces the first part of the name to the 
Arab araph, to bind, and translates stronghold of the 
Chaldeans, but these seem unlikely designations of a 
man, which undoubtedly was the first use of the 
word. 

2. A king of the Medes who reigned at Ecba- 


the arrows of God, Ps. xviii. 14; cxliv. G; Hab. 
iih 11; comp. Wis. v. 21; 2 Sam. xxii. 15. 

Arrow is occasionally used to denote some 
sudden or inevitable danger, as in Ps. xci. 5: 
“ The arrow that flieth by day.” It is also figu¬ 
rative of anything injurious, as a deceitful tongue, 
Ps. cxx. 4; Jer. ix. 8, a bitter word, Ps. lxiv. 3, 
a false testimony, Prov. xxv. 18. As symbolical 
of oral wrong, the figure may perhaps have been 
derived from the darting “arrowy tongue” of ser¬ 
pents. The arrow, however, is not always sym¬ 
bolical of evil, see Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5; it is also used 
in a good sense to denote the energy of the word 
of God in the hands of the Messiah, Ps. xlv. 5; 
Isa. xlix. 2, and Lowth’s note thereon. See Arms 
and Divination. 

ARROWSNAKE (ar'row-nnake). See Ad¬ 
der. Gen. xlix. 17, marg. 

ARSACES (ar-sa'ces), a king of Parthia and 
Media, who took prisoner Demetrius II., the Syrian 
king, 1 Macc. xiv. 2. This event took place 139 
B. C. This Arsaces was the sixth prince of the 
dynasty of the Arsacida;. His proper name was 
Mithridates I. He was a man of distinguished 
bravery, and at the same time just and temperate. 
Strabo says that Arsaces was the common name of 
the Parthian kings. The same name appears still 
in the Persian shah. Some identify this name with 
Ari-shah, “ prince of the noble.” 
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ARP AD (ar'pad), a city or province of Syria, 
generally named in conjunction with Hamath, Isa. 

x. 9; Jer. xlix. 23. 

ARPHAD (ar'fad), a different form in our ver¬ 
sion of the name Arpad, Isa. xxxvi. 19; xxxvii. 13. 

ARPHAD (ar'fad), or ARPAD (ar'pad), 
a Syrian city, having its own king, and in Scripture 
always associated with Hamath, the Epiphania of 
the Greeks, 2 Ki. xviii. 34; xix. 34; Isa. x. 9; 
xxxvi. 19. It has very commonly been confounded 
with the Phoenician Arvad orAradus. SeeARVAD. 
Micliaelus and others seek Arphad in Raphame or 
Raphaneoe of the Greek geographers, which was a 
day’s journey west of Hamath. Some, however, 
are content to find this Arphad in the Arpha 
which Josephus mentions as situated on the north¬ 
eastern frontier of the northernmost province of 
Herod Agrippa’s tetrarchv. But all these expla¬ 
nations are purely conjectural, and Arphad must 
still be numbered among the unascertained Scrip¬ 
tural sites. 


tane, and was defeated by Nabuchadonosor, king 
of the Assyrians, who put him to death, Judith 
i. 1. He has been identified with Deioces, the 
founder of Ecbatane, by some, and with his son 
Phraortes by others, but the former of these died 
in peace, and the latter fell while besieging Nin¬ 
eveh,neither of which accords with the account in 
Judith. More probable is the conjecture that he 
was the same as Astyages or Ahasuerus, who, 
according to Herodotus, was the last king of the 
Medes. 

ARROW' (ar'row). This word is frequently 
used as the symbol of calamity or disease in¬ 
flicted by God, Job vi. 4; xxxiv. 6; Ps. xxxviii. 
2; Deut. xxxii. 23; comp. Ezek. v. 1G; Zecli. ix. 
14. The metaphor thus applied was also in use 
among the heathen; thus, Ovid makes Paris say 
that he had been doomed to be transfixed by a 
celestial arrow. It derived- its propriety and force 
from the popular belief that all diseases were im¬ 
mediate and special inflictions from heaven. 

Lightnings are, by a very fine figure, described as 


ARTAXERXES (ar'tak-zcrk'ses), or AR- 
TACHSHAST (ar-tak'shast), as it is fre¬ 
quently written, is the title under which more 
than one Persian king is mentioned in the Old 
1 estament. The Hebrew form is a slight corrup¬ 
tion of a word which De Sacy has deciphered in 
the inscriptions of Nakshi Rustam, and which he 
vocalizes Artakshctr. Gesenius pronounces them 
Artachshatr, and bv assuming the easy change 
of r into s, and the transposition of the s, makes 
Artachshast very closely represent its prototype. 
The word is a compound, the first element of 

which, arta found in several Persian names_is 

generally admitted to mean great; the latter part 
Dc Sacy conceived to be the Zend Khshcthro, king , 
to which Gesenius and Pott assent. Thus the sense 
of great warrior, which Herodotus assigned to the 
Greek form Artaxcrxcs, accords with that which 
etymology discovers in the original Persian title 
(particularly when we consider that, as the king 
could only be chosen from the soldier caste—from 
the Kshatriyas— warrior and king arc so far cognate 
terms), although Pott, according to his etymology 
of Xerxes, takes Artaxerxes to be more than equiv¬ 
alent to Artachshatr—to be “great king of kings.” 

The first Artaciishast, and once printed Ar- 
tachshasta, is mentioned in Ezra iv. 7-24 as the 
Persian king who, at the instigation of the adver¬ 
saries of the Jews, obstructed the rebuilding of the 
temple from his time to that of Darius, king of 
Persia. According to the arguments adduced in 
the article Ahasuerus, this king is the immediate 
predecessor of Darius Hvstaspis, and can be no 
other than the Magian impostor, Smerdis, who 
seized on the throne B. C. 521, and was murdered 
after a usurpation of less than eight months. Pro¬ 
fane historians, indeed, have not mentioned him 
under the title of Artaxerxes, but neither do He¬ 
rodotus and Justin agree in his name, so that this 


ARSARETH (ar'sa-reth), an extensive re¬ 
gion, said to be beyond Euphrates, 2 Esd. xiii 
45. 
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feet is not of itself enough to invalidate any de¬ 
ductions which are in other respects sound. 

As to the second Artachshast, in the seventh 
year of whose reign Ezra led a second colony of 
the Jewish exiles back to Jerusalem, Ezra vii. 1, 
the opinions *are divided between Xerxes and his 
son Artaxerxes Longimanus. The arguments 
brought forward by the advocates for Xerxes, 
among whom are J. D. Michaelis, Jahn and De 
Wette, are briefly as follows: That, as the preced¬ 
ing portion of the book of Ezra relates to Darius 
Hystaspis, it is most natural to expect that the 
next following section should refer to his successor, 
Xerxes; that, on the supposition that Artaxerxes is 
here meant, we not only have to explain how the 
reign of Xerxes, who had been so favorable to the 
Jews, is entirely omitted here, but also how the 
narrative can make such a tremendous leap as from 
the sixth year of Darius to the seventh of Artax¬ 
erxes—a period of fifty-eight years; that, on that 
supposition, the interval between the seventh year 
of his reign, when Ezra set out, allows too short a 
space for the affairs of the colony to have reached 
that state of disorder in which Nehemiah found 
them on his arrival at Jerusalem in the twentieth 
year of his reign; and, lastly, that Josephus calls 
the king in question Xerxes. 

The supporters of the other alternative, that the 
king here meant is Artaxerxes Longimanus, among 
whom are J. n. Michaelis, Eichhorn and Bertholdt, 
rest on the following reasons, as stated chiefly by 
Bertholdt: That the coherence between the several 
portions of the book of Ezra is by no means so 
strict as to make the first argument conclusive, as, 
even assuming that Xerxes is the person referred to, 
there is still a gap of thirty-six years between the 
end of ch. vi. and the beginning of ch. vii.; that 
the objection, that the interval between the arrivals 
of Ezra and Nehemiah in Jerusalem is too short (on 
the supposition that the former left Babylon in the 
reign of Artaxerxes) to account for the confusion 
in which the latter found the colony, loses its force 
if we consider that the progress of the infant state 
was necessarily slow in its difficult position, and if 
we also conceive Ezra’s efforts to have been more 
directed to reform the religious than the civil state 
of the Jews; that the appeal to Josephus is of no 
avail, as he calls the king in whose reign Nehemiah 
returned Xerxes also, which is decidedly incorrect, 
since Nehemiah went back to Persia in the thirty- 
second year of the king, xiii. 6, and Xerxes only 
reigned twenty-one years; that the Apocryphal 
Esdras, in its version of this history, calls the king 
Artaxerxes; that in taking our Artachshast to be 
Artaxerxes Longimanus we have the support of a 
considerable resemblance in the two names; and, 
lastly, that, if Xerxes is the Achasliverosli of the 
books of Esther and Ezra, we not only avoid the 
evil attending the other alternative—the evil of 
being obliged to recognize him under two widely- 
different names in almost contemporaneous books 
—but also find Artaxerxes under one and the same 
name in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. This 
last argument proceeds on the assumption that the 
Artachshast of whom Ezra and Nehemiah speak is 
the same person; and as Ezra and Nehemiah 
were decidedly contemporaries, Neh. viii. 9, the 
reasons here adduced may derive some additional 
force from the arguments brought forward below. 

The third Artachshast (the forms in the He¬ 
brew and Septuagint are the same as in the last 
case) is the Persian king who, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, considerately allowed Nehemiah 
to go to Jerusalem for the furtherance of purely 
national objects, invested him with the government 


of his own people, and allowed him to remain there 
for twelve years, Neh. ii. 1, etc.; v. 14. It is almost 
unanimously agreed that the king here intended 
is Artaxerxes Longimanus, who reigned from the 
year 464 to 425 B. C. The date of Nehemiah’s 
departure is therefore the year 444 B. C. Some 
few have indeed maintained that the king here 
referred to is Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned 
from the year B. C. 404 to 359, and J. D. Mi¬ 
chaelis admits that he should not know how to 
refute any one who advocated that opinion. Ber¬ 
tholdt, however, endeavors to find a conclusive ar¬ 
gument in the fact that Eliashib, who was the high- 
priest when Nehemiah arrived at Jerusalem, iii. 1, 
was the grandson of the high-priest Jesliua, who 
accompanied the first colony under Zerubbabel, xii. 
1, 10. He argues, namely, that the three genera¬ 
tions which elapsed between the accession of Cyrus 
and the arrival of Nehemiah, and which in the 


cacy; and if not before, at least in this stage the 
j small words called articles are uniformly produced. 
If we confined our view to the languages which 
are derived from Latin, we might easily believe 
that the presence of these parts of speech is a 
symptom and proof that the later and logical stage 
is already reached, for in French, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese derivatives from the Latin ille and 
unus fulfill the part of the English the and a. Nor 
is the lesson taught by the Greek language appar¬ 
ently very different, for in its earliest extant 
specimens (the poems of Homer) the words ho, he, 
to, are far oftener used as demonstrative or relative 
pronouns than as the definite article. We seem to 
be able to trace its growth and establishment in 
this later function, and we are tempted to infer, 
from its appearing so much earlier in Greek than 
in Latin, that this is owing to the earlier develop¬ 
ment of logical acuteness in the Greok mind. 
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ordinary computation amount to ninety-nine years, 
tally so exactly with the ninety-two years which 
intervene between the first year of Cyrus and 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus as 
to render it far more probable that the latter is 
the Artachshast of the book of Nehemiah; whereas, 
on the supposition that Artaxerxes Mnemon is the 
person meant, Eliashib and his father and grand¬ 
father must have enjoyed the high-priesthood 
between them for the incredible period of 154 


ARTEMAS (ar'te-raas), a contraction for Ar- 
temidorus, Tit. iii. 12, the name of an esteemed 
disciple whom St. Paul designed to send into Crete 
to supply the place of Titus, whom he invited to 
visit him at Nieopolis. 

ARTEMIS (ar'te-mis). See Diana. 

ARTICLES (ar'ti-k’lz). In the later develop¬ 
ment of languages, logical fullness and accuracy 
are attained at the expense of conciseness and deli- 


Finally, in modern Greek, the old numeral eis, 
e/ios, one, has given birth to a new indefinite article 
\enas, perfectly analogous to the Italian uno, French 
un and English a. 

We are here perhaps in danger of building up a 
theory too rapidly. It is true that in languages 
generally the early and poetical style is defective 
in articles, while the late prosaic and logical style 
is even redundant with them. Nevertheless, we 
cannot safely infer a high logical cultivation, much 
less the attainment of the secondary stage of de¬ 
velopment, from the presence of articles in a lan¬ 
guage. Hebrew has possessed a definite article as 
long as it can be traced back, but it would be too 
much to impute it to an unusually strong and pre¬ 
mature argumentative acuteness in the nations of 
[Canaan, whose speech the family of Isaac adopted. 
That there is a germ of truth in this matter we 
believe, but until the relation of the Syro-Arabian 
to the older languages which they supplanted is 
better understood, it is hazardous to engage in any 
of these speculations. 

So much can be stated as fact. If a language 
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has as vet no definite article, it will gradually form 
one out of its demonstrative pronoun, provided 
that it be not tied down to a fixed state by imitat¬ 
ing classical models. Under the same circum¬ 
stances there is a tendency to generate an indefinite 
article out of the numeral one. Closely akin to 
the last is the use of the word that properly means 
“single,” in the sense of the indefinite article—a 
change which can be traced in the Bagdad dialect 
of Arabic. 

In the Hebrew language the definite article, as 
printed in our books, appears under the form ( ha), 
accompanied by a redoubling of the following 
consonant, if it be such a consonant as Hebrew 
euphony allows to be doubled. It is not to be 
questioned that the real word, when isolated, was 
hal , corresponding to the Arabic i'll or cl, espe¬ 
cially as the final l in the Arabic article also is, in 
numerous cases, assimilated to the consonant which 
follows. The Hebrews have one demonstrative 
form, cite, “ these,” which approaches remarkably 
near to the Arabic, and there is some reason for 


regarding hal as a composite, or at least an elon¬ 
gated form, and of which hu , “ he,” is the root. To 
this attach themselves two different consonants to 
denote the ideas of that and this, l and dh, 
which latter becomes z or D in different dialects. 
The Dn is found in pare Arabic (as, indeed, in 
English, strange to think!), but in Hebrew it is z, 
in Chaldee D, in German d, in Greek T, though 
in these European tongues the idea of that pre¬ 
dominates over this. The l is found in Latin 
(t lie, “that”), and the old Latin words olli, oltra arc 
thought to indicate that “yon, yonder” is its primi¬ 
tive sense. Just so haCa, for ultra, “ beyond.” As 
regards the form of the Hebrew article, it thus j 
appears that the root ho or hu first took to itself 
the terminating l, and then in pronunciation grad¬ 
ually rubbed it otf again. 

The radical element of the Greek article vacil¬ 
lates between ho and to, and a general survey of 
all the kindred languages makes it probable that 
these are mere varieties of the same root. In 
Latin and in Zend the h maintains its place 
throughout ; in Sanscrit the Greek ho and to exist 
as sa and ta, this relation of h to s being notori¬ 
ously common. In Lithuanian only ta is found, 
and the sco, dha, of the Anglo-Saxon sufficiently 
establish the connection of sa with ta , for the 


sound th, by mere lisping, naturally degenerates 
into either s or t, and dh into z or d. We are thus 
nearly brought to a conviction that the two ele¬ 
ments hu and dha of the Syro-Arabian languages 
were, at a much earlier stage, variations of but 
one root. Nor is this opinion absurd, so many 
arc the proofs of the extreme antiquity of the 
material which is so differently worked up in ex¬ 
tant languages. In fact, the root hu, “this,” shows 
itself likewise in the Welsh tongue. 

The Chaldee branch of the Syro-Arabian has a 
peculiarity of its own, in compensation for the 
definite article. This consists in the annexation 
of the vowel aleph at the end of nouns, to produce 
what is called the emphatic state, which is practi¬ 
cally, it seems, equivalent in sense to the English 
the . Whether this termination has any etymologi¬ 
cal relation to the Hebrew article is uncertain. 
In Arabic, especially in its modern Syrian dialect, 
a very similar elongation of nouns is common, 
with a view of giving specification or individuality 
to that which was collective, as tin , “fig” or “figs;” 


tlna , “a fig;” semn , “butter;” semna , “a piece of 
butter.” This, however, agrees more nearly to the 
indefinite than to the definite article, nor does its 
construct form indicate relationship to the Chaldee 
termination. 

It belongs to grammars of the special languages 
to discuss the uses of the article, and only a few 
general remarks can find place here. The chief 
peculiarity in Hebrew occurs with words joined in 
what is technically called “regimen” or “construc¬ 
tion,” in which case a single article between the 
two nouns serves to define both of them. Thus 
ben ham-melelc means the son of the king. If the 
Hebrews wish to join two nouns in this relation, 
so as to define the latter and leave the former un¬ 
defined, they are forced to abandon, the construct 
form and to employ the preposition, which in this 
case is to be rendered of not for . Thus, “ A Psalm 
of David ” is mizmbr le David . 

A rule which some have sought to establish is 
that when a noun is followed by another noun in 
the genitive the latter must take the article, if the 
former has it. But this is not universally true; 
for instance, Heb. ix. 13, “for if the blood of bulls 
and goats,” etc. 

It seems to be a general result of the history of 
the article that in elevated style there is a tend¬ 


ency to drop it, because such style generally 
savors oL the antique and the poetical. Thus, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away,” is more ele¬ 
vated than “ The heaven and the earth,” etc. But 
besides and in contrast to this, every language pos¬ 
sesses numerous familiar formula's or special 
words from which the article is dropped, and to 
become acquainted with these is always very diffi¬ 
cult. In daily life they abound not only after 
prepositions, but as nominative cases; thus, to sit 
at table, to travel by ship, “ No fear lest dinnei' 
cool.” A dim perception of this fact seems to 
have led to the rule (as some have wished to make 
it) that the article may always be omitted after a 
preposition. 

In the above we have naturally said little of 
the indefinite article, because it occurs but a few 
times in the New Testament and never in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. Though of less 
importance to language, its use appears to be 
governed by the same general laws which regulate 
that of the definite article. 

ARTICLE OF FAITH is by some defined 
a point of Christian doctrine which we are obliged 
to believe as having been revealed by God himself, 
and allowed and established as such by the Church. 
See Confessions. 

ARTICLES, FIVE, OF PERTH, to which 
James I., by intrigues and threatenings, procured 
the sanction of the General Assembly and the Scot¬ 
tish parliament. They were—1. Kneeling at the 
sacrament; 2. Private communion; 3. Private 
baptism ; 4. Confirmation of children ; and 5. The 
observation of holidays. 

ARTICLES OF SMALCALD, certain ar¬ 
ticles drawn up at that place by Luther, on occa¬ 
sion of the meeting of the electors, princes and 
states. They were principally designed to show 
how far the Lutherans were disposed to go in order 
to avoid a final rupture, and in what sense they 
were willing to adopt the doctrine of Christ’s 
presence in the eucharist. The terms in which 
they are expressed are somewhat dubious, and not 
so harsh and irritating as those employed in the 
“Confession, the Apology and the Form of Con¬ 
cord.” 

ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. See Church of England. 

ARTICLES, LAMBETH. The Lambeth 
articles were so called because drawn up at Lam¬ 
beth palace, under the eye and with the assistance 
of Archbishop Whitgift, Bishop Bancroft, Bishop 
Vaughan and other eminent dignitaries of the 
Church. That the reader may judge how Calvin- 
istic some of the clergy were in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, we shall herein insert them. “1. God 
hath from eternity predestinated certain persons 
to life, and hath reprobated certain persons unto 
death. 2. .The moving or efficient cause of pre¬ 
destination unto life is not the foresight of faith, 
or of perseverance, or of good works, or of any¬ 
thing that is in the persons predestinated, but the 
alone will of God’s good pleasure. 3. The pre- 
destinati are a predetermined and certain number, 
which can neither be lessened nor increased. 4. 
Such as are not predestinated to salvation shall 
inevitably be condemned on account of their sins. 
5. The true, lively and justifying faith, and the 
Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, doth 
not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the elect, 
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ARTS (arts), one of the faculties in which 
degrees are conferred at the universities, compre¬ 
hending seven sciences—grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy. These 
again were divided into the trivium, including the 
first three, and the quadrivium, including the re¬ 
maining four. Such were the arrangements which 
prevailed in the olden time in the leading schools 
of Europe. Gradually, as scientific inquiry be¬ 
came more definite, and as the cultivation of 
learning expanded, the practices of universities 
were greatly modified. In this country other 
branches are studied with a view to a degree in 
arts, while the science of music has practically 
been excluded. In Scotland the departments of 
study over which students are carried preparatory 
to a degree in arts are Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
logic, rhetoric, belles-lettres, natural philosophy, 
including mechanics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, 
optics and astronomy, metaphysics and ethics. In 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
student, in addition to these branches, is obliged 
to add the literature of the New Testament in the 
Greek, and certain matters of a theological cha¬ 
racter. On the continent of Europe the courses 
in the leading universities differ greatly from each 
other, but the range of subjects is very extensive 
in them all. In this country, where the custom 
obtained of following the Scotch ideal, the tend¬ 
ency of late has been to introduce different 
courses, so as to allow persons of literary or scien¬ 
tific tastes .to prosecute the branches for which 
they may have a special predilection; and in 
many of our best seminaries the necessities of the 
age are recognized by offering distinct courses that 
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which the present name is Ruad; a small island 
and city on the coast of Syria, called by the Greeks * 
Aradus, by which name it is mentioned in 1 Macc. ! 
xv. 23. It is a small rocky island opposite the 
mouth of the river Eleutherus, to the north of j 
Tripolis, about one mile in circumference and two | 
miles from the shore. Strabo describes it as a 
rock rising in the midst of the waves, and modern 
travelers state that it is steep on every side. 
Strabo also describes the houses as exceedingly 
lofty, and they were doubtless so built on account 
of the scantiness of the site; hence, for its size, it 
was exceedingly populous. Arvad is not the same 
as Arpad or Arphad. 

ARVADITES (ar-vad'ites), Gen. x. 18; 1 
Chr. i. 16, the inhabitants of the island Aradus 
[see Arvad], and doubtless also of the neighbor¬ 
ing coast. The Arvadites were descended from 
Arvad, one of the sons of Canaan, Gen. x. IS. 
Strabo describes the Arvadites as a colony from 
Sidon. They were noted mariners, Ezek. xxvii. 

8, 11, and formed a distinct state, with a king of 
their own, yet they appear to have been in some 


during his minority and under the preceding 
reigns, and only the altars in the “ high places” 
were suffered to remain, 1 Ki. xv. 11-13; 2 Chr. 
xiv. 2-5. He labored to improve the military 
resources of his kingdom, and was eventually in a 
condition to count on the services of 580,000 men, 
2 Chr. xiv. 6-8. In the eleventh year of his reign, 
relying upon the divine aid, Asa attacked and 
defeated the numerous host of the Cushite king 
Zerah, who had penetrated through Arabia Petraea 
into the vale of Zephathah with an immense host, 
reckoned at a million of men (which Josephus 
divides into 900,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry), 
and 300 chariots, 2 Chr. xiv. 9-15. As the tri¬ 
umphant Judahites were returning, laden with 
spoil, to Jerusalem, they were met by the prophet 
Azariah, who declared this splendid victory to be 
a consequence of Asa’s confidence in Jehovah, and 
exhorted him to perseverance. Thus encouraged, 
the king exerted himself to extirpate the remains 
of idolatry, and caused the people to renew their 
covenant with Jehovah, 2 Chr. xv. 1-15. It was 
this clear knowledge of his dependent political 
position, as the vicegerent of Jehovah, which won 


either finally or totally. 6. A true believer—that 
is, one who is endued with justifying faith—is cer¬ 
tified by the full assurance of faith tliqt his sins 
arc forgiven, and that he shall be everlastingly 
saved by Christ. 7. Saving grace is not allowed, 
is not imparted, is not granted to all men by which 
they may be saved if they will. 8. No man is able 
to come to Christ unless it be given him, and unless 
the Father draw him, and all men are not drawn 
by the Father, that they may come to his Son. 9. 
It is not in the will or power of every man to be 
saved.” What gave occasion to the framing of 
these articles was this: Some persons had distin¬ 
guished themselves at the University of Cambridge 
by opposing predestination. Alarmed at the opin¬ 
ions that were vented, the above-mentioned arch¬ 
bishop, with others, composed these articles to 
prevent the belief of a contrary doctrine. These, 
when completed, were sent down to Cambridge, 
and the scholars were strictly enjoined to conform 
to them. 


would prepare for engineering and the different 
avocations of a highly practical department of life. 

ARUBOTH (ar-u'both), properly Arubboth, 
the seat of one of the twelve officers appointed by 
Solomon to provide for his household. It was 
probably in Judah. 

ARUMA (a-ru'ma), a town near Shechera, 
the residence of Abimelech, Jud. ix. 41. Jerome 
identifies it with Ruma, and says it was called in 
his day Remphis, and was not far from Diospolis— 
i. e., Lydda. This, however, does not accord with 
-the position assigned to it in Judges. Van de 
Velde thinks he has found it in the ruins el-Ormah, 
south-west of Nabulus. Spelled sometimes Arumah. 

ARVAD (ar'vad), a place in Phoenicia of 


dependence upon Tyre, for the prophet represents 
them as furnishing their contingent of mariners to 
that city, Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11. They early entered 
into alliance with the Romans, and Aradus is 
named among the states to which the consul 
Lucius formally made known the league which 
had been contracted with Simon Maccabicus. 

ARZA (ar'za), the steward of King Elah’s 
house, 1 Ki. xvi. 9. 

ASA (a'sa), healing or physician , son of Abijah, 
grandson of Rehoboam and third king of Judah. 
He began to reign two years before the death of 
Jeroboam, in Israel, and he reigned forty-one 
years, from B. C. 955 to 914. The young king, on 
assuming the reins of government, zealously rooted 
out the idolatrous practices which had grown up 


ARTICLES, SIX, an act which passed both 
houses of Parliament and obtained the assent of 
Henry VIII., by which the whole body of popery 
was restored, and which consisted of the following 
points: That in the sacrament of the altar, after 
the consecration, there remaineth no substance of 
bread and wine, but the natural body and blood of 
Christ; that communion in both kinds is not ne¬ 
cessary ; that priests, according to the law of God, 
may not marry; that vows of chastity ought to be 
observed; that private masses ought to be contin¬ 
ued; and that auricular confession is expedient 
and necessary, and ought to be retained in the 
Church. Archbishop Cranmer made a noble stand 
against this act while it was passing the House of 
Lords, and disputed every inch of ground, but all 
his efforts were ineffectual. 
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for Asa the highest praise that could be given to a 
Jewish king—that he walked in the steps of his 
ancestor David, 1 Ki. xv. 11. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of his reign the 
king failed to maintain the character he had thus 
acquired. When Baaslia, king of Israel, had re¬ 
newed the war between the two kingdoms and had 
taken Ramali, which he was proceeding to fortify 
as a frontier barrier, Asa, the conqueror of Zerah, 
was so far wanting to his kingdom and his God as 
to employ the wealth of the temple and of the 
royal treasuries to induce the king of Syria (Da¬ 
mascus) to make a diversion in his favor by invad¬ 
ing the dominions of Baaslia. By this means he 
recovered Ramah, indeed, but his treasures were 
squandered, and he incurred the rebuke of the 
prophet Hanani, whom he cast into prison, being, 
as it seems, both alarmed and enraged at the effect 
his address was calculated to produce upon the 
people, 1 Ki. xv. 16-22; 2 Chr. xvi. 1-10. In 
the three last years of his life Asa was alllicted 
with a grievous “ disease in his feet,” and trusted 


who were sent to consult the oracle about the book 
of the law. Another of thi§ name is mentioned 
among David’s choristers, 1 Chr. vi. 30. 

ASANA (as'a-na), 1 Esd. v. 31. A form of 
Asnah, Ezra ii. 50. 

ASAPH (a'saf), a Levite, son of Bara- 
cliias, 1 Chr. vi. 39; xv. 17, eminent as a mu¬ 
sician, and appointed by David to preside over 
the sacred choral services which he organized. 
The “sons of Asaph” are afterward mentioned as 
choristers of the temple, 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 2; 2 Chr. 
xx. 14; xxix. 13; Ezra ii. 41; iii. 10; Nell. vii. 
44; xi. 22, and this office appears to have been 
made hereditary in his family, 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 2. 
Asaph was celebrated in after times as a prophet 
and poet, 2 Chr. xxix. 30; Nell. xii. 16, and the 
titles of eleven of the Psalms, lxxiii. to lxxxiii., 
bear his name. The merits of this appropriation 
arc elsewhere examined. See Psalms. There 
were three other persons named Asaph ; one who 



Ashdod. 


for a cure too much in his physicians. At his 
death he was honored with a funeral of unusual 
cost and magnificence, 2 Chr. xvi. 11-14. He was 
succeeded by Jehoshaphat. 

ASADIAS (a-sah-di'as), an ancestor of Ba¬ 
ruch, Bar. i. 1. 


occupied the distinguished post of Mazkir or “ re¬ 
corder” to King Hezekiah, 2 Ki. xviii. 18; Isa. 
xxxvi. 3, another who was keeper of the royal 
forests under Artaxerxes, Nell. ii. 8. 

ASAREEL (ah'sar-eel), a descendant of Judah, 
1 Chr. iv. 16. 


ASAEL (a-sa'el), ancestor of Tobit, Tob. i. 1. 

ASAELUS (a-sah-e'lus), one who had taken 
a strange wife, 1 Esd. ix. 34. 

ASAHEL (a-sa'hel), son of David’s sister 
Zeruiah, and brother of Joab and Abishai. ITe 
was noted for his swiftness of foot, and after the bat¬ 
tle at Gibeon he pursued and overtook Abner, who, 
with great reluctance, in order to preserve his own 
life, slew him by a back thrust of his spear, B. C. 
1055. There were two others of this name, 2 Chr. 
xvii. 8; xxxi. 13 [see Abner] ; 2 Sam. ii. 18-23. 

ASAIAH fa-sa-i'ah), 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20; 2 Ki. 
xxii. 12, where he is called Asahiah in the Au¬ 
thorized Version, an officer of Josiah, one of those 


ASARELAH (a-sar-e'lah), a musician, 1 
Chr. xxv. 2. In verse 14 he is called Jesharelah. 

ASARITES (as'ar-ites). See Atarites. 

ASBURY (az'ber-re), FRANCIS, a native of 
Staffordshire, in England, whose name stands in (he 
front rank of the early leaders of the Methodist 
Church in the United States. He was born in the 
year 1745, and in early life he made a profession 
of religion. Of humble but reputable parentage, 
he enjoyed the blessings of religious care from his 
childhood, and while yet young, he had heard such 
preachers as Venn, Hawes and Ryland. Before 
he reached manhood he became a preacher, and in 
1767, Mr. Wesley admitted him as one of his 
itinerants. Four years afterward he landed in 


Philadelphia, having been appointed as a mis¬ 
sionary to America. At that time the Methodist 
cause had made but small progress, as most of the 
members were confined to Philadelphia, New York 
and a few of the largercities which had been pre¬ 
viously visited by Whitefield and Wesley. After 
having been a year in the country, he was, in 1772, 
made Mr. Wesley’s “general assistant in Amer¬ 
ica”—a position which he held only for a short 
time, as a senior preacher, a Mr. Rankin, was soon 
afterward designated to the office. At this period 
the country was greatly agitated by political move¬ 
ments, as the people were rnpidly taking sides for 
the struggle of the Revolutionary war. Rankin 
appears to have returned to England on the break¬ 
ing out of hostilities, leaving Asbury to care for 
the infant churches, and the difficulties of his 
position only served to display his consummate 
wisdom, and to intensify his zeal. Eschewing pol¬ 
itics, he kept himself to the work of the ministry; 
but as might have been expected, he was not per¬ 
mitted to go on his way unmolested. He and 
others of his brethren were arrested, and in his 
case a fine of five pounds was inflicted. The 
excitement became so perilous that in 1778 he 
sought the protection of the family of Mr. White, 
a judge in the State of Delaware, where he re¬ 
mained for several months. His labors were con¬ 
fined to the immediate neighborhood of his resi¬ 
dence, but at the end of two years, when all parties 
became satisfied that he avoided political matters 
in his ministrations, he was allowed a greater free¬ 
dom, and he again ventured to travel over the 
country as he had formerly done. 

Asbury and his brethren had great reluctance to 
taking oaths, and until it was understood that their 
feelings were of a religious and not a political 
character, they were exposed to suspicion, but as 
soon as their real objects were known they were 
permitted to resume their ministry without let or 
hindrance. 

At the Conference of Baltimore on Christmas 
day, 1784, Asbury was ordained, and afterward, 
on the organization of the Methodists as an Epis¬ 
copal Church, Asbury was chosen bishop, and for¬ 
mally consecrated to the office by Dr. Coke; and 
from his assumption of office until his death in 
1816 he labored with wonderful assiduity and 
almost unparalleled zeal for the well-being of the 
churches and the extension of the Methodist cause. 
The selection as bishop was little more than a 
change of name, except a slight addition of dig¬ 
nity and an increase of labor. When he could 
no longer walk to the church, he was borne in the 
arms of his brethren, and died on Sunday, 31st of 
March, 1816, during the religious service of the day. 

As an illustration of the progress of the country, 
the change of manners and the cost of living, it 
may be stated that he entered on his work with 
a salary of sixty-four dollars a year, but his horses, 
traveling-expenses, and no doubt his entire living, 
were derived from the ceaseless kindness of his 
friends. 

As an administrator Bishop Asbury was perhaps 
quite equal to John Wesley, whom he excelled by 
the suavity of his disposition and his conciliation 
of manner. In his ministrations he was accus¬ 
tomed to ride through the wilderness where bridle- 
tracks could scarcely be discovered. From New 
England to the distant States in the South his 
arrival could be calculated on with certainty dur¬ 
ing every season of the year. In the heats of sum¬ 
mer and in the frosts of the winter it was always 
the same, and the success of this single-minded 
man was truly wonderful. 
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When he landed in Philadelphia, in 1771, the 
first Methodist church edifice had only been built 
three years previously, and he found about 600 
members, mainly residing in New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, with 4 preachers. Before he died he could 
number 700 itinerants, 2000 local preachers and 
more than 200,000 members. In youth he had 
enjoyed few educational advantages, but in his pro¬ 
gress through life he succeeded in gaining a know¬ 
ledge of both Greek and Hebrew. He had, however, 
what schools could not have given him—a native 
shrewdness and vigor of mind ; and that enabled 
him to understand character, and to find his way 
to right conclusions in matters that often puzzled 
more learned doctors. As a preacher, his style 
was clear, his language plain but pungent and 
powerful, while at times he rose with his subject 
into towering flights of eloquence. Much of his suc¬ 
cess arose from hissimplicity of mind, 
his singleness of aim and his thorough 
sincerity, which his hearers were at 
no loss to perceive; and there can 
be no question but that his influence 
and his example so powerfully af¬ 
fected the brethren of his day that 
they achieved so much as they did 
by the itineracy which he arranged 
and controlled. 


ASCALON (as'ka-lon). See 
Askelon. 


ASCENSION (as-sen'shun), the 
glorious return of the Son of God, 
clothed in that assumed nature in 
which he had achieved the perfect 
triumph of humanity over every 
foe, to his Father’s throne, there to 
sit till all things shall be subdued 
beneath his feet, Acts i. 1-12. This 
the utterances of the ancient seers 
predicted, Ps. xxiv. 7-10; lxviii. 18. 

This our Lord himself presignified 
as he taught in Capernaum, John vi. 

62, and more fully announced to the 
apostles, as necessary for the estab¬ 
lishment of the gospel dispensation 
by the bestowal of the Spirit, xvi. 

7-12, 28. As our Mediator and Fore¬ 
runner hath Christ ascended, Heb. 
iv. 14; vi. 20; ix. 24-28, a fact 
of unspeakable consolation to the 
humble believer, and a continued 
admonition for him while on earth 
to set his affections on things above, Col. iii. 
1, 2. Our Lord’s words to Mary Magda¬ 
lene in reference to his ascension, John xx. 
17, have caused some difficulty. We must cer¬ 
tainly understand by them a change in the 
kind of intercourse between him and his most 
attached followers. Love must not now be 
shown by earthly gestures, but yet there was 
also, as the reason of the prohibition, a cheering 
intimation that a closer intercourse should, in its 
due time, be enjoyed, the love of his beloved ones 
being exalted and intensified into the pure spir¬ 
itual touch of heaven. 

ASCENSION, FEAST OF. The feast com¬ 
memorative of the ascension of our Lord, forty 
days after his resurrection. Ascension Day or 
Holy Thursday, as it has been called, is one of the 
six days in the year for which the Church of 
England and the Episcopal Church in the United 
States appoint special psalms. The day was ob- 


The Ascension. 

The latter part of this word he takes to be the 
name of Neith, the titular goddess of Sais, the 
Athene of the Greeks, and considers the whole to 
mean worshiper of Neith. Gesenius, in his The¬ 
saurus :, suggests that the original Coptic form was 
Asneith , which means who belongs to Neith. That 
the name refers to this goddess is the generally 
received opinion; it is favored by the fact that the 
Egyptians, as Jablonski has shown, were accus¬ 
tomed to choose names expressive of some relation 
to their gods, and it appears liable to no stronger 
objection than the doubt whether the worship of 
Neith existed at so early a period as that of the 
composition of the book of Genesis. 

ASER (as'er). See Asiier. 

ASERER (as'er-er), 1 Esd. v. 32. A form of 
Sisera, Ezra ii. 53. 

ASH. See Ash Tree. 


the tribe of Benjamin, descended from Ashbel, 
Num. xx vi. 38. 

ASHCHENAZ (ash'ke-naz), 1 Chr. i. 6; 

Jer. Ii. 27. See Ashkenaz. 

ASHDOD (ash'dod), the AzoTUSof the Greeks 
and Romans, and so called in 1 Macc. iv. 15; Acts 
viii. 40, a city on the summit of a grassy hill near 
the Mediterranean coast, nearly midway between 
Gaza and Joppa, being 18 geog. miles N. by E. 
from the former, and 21 S. from the latter, and 
more exactly midway between Askelon and Ek- 
ron, being 10 geog. miles N. by E. from the 
former, and S. by W. from the latter. Ashdod 
was a city of the Philistines, and the chief town 
of one of their five states, Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. 
vi. 17. It was the seat of the worship of Dagon, 
1 Sam. v. 5; 1 Macc. xi. 4, before whose shrine 
in this city it was that the captured ark was 
deposited and triumphed over the idol, 1 Sam. v. 


ASH, Job ix. 9, marg. See Arcturus. 

ASHAN (ash'an), Josh. xv. 42; xix. 7, called 
Chor-ashan in 1 Sam. xxx. 30, a Levite town in the 
tribe of Simeon. According to Eusebius, it was 16 
miles from Jerusalem, but 15 according to Jerome, 
who calls it Bethasa. It has not yet been iden¬ 
tified. 

ASHBEA (ash'be-a), a name in the genealogi¬ 
cal lists of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 21. 

ASHBEL (ash'bel), one of the sons of Ben¬ 
jamin, Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. 
viii. 1. 

ASHBELITES (ash'bel-ites), a family of 


served by the Church in the third century, and 
Augustine supposed that it had an apostolic 
origin. 


ASEAS (a'se-as), 1 Esd. ix. 32. 


ASEBEBIA (as-e-be-bi'a), 1 Esd. viii. 47. A 
form of Sherebiah, Ezra viii. 18. 


ASEBIA (as-e-bi'a), 1 Esd. viii. 48. Ilasha- 
biali, Ezra viii. 19. 


ASENATH (as'e-nath), the daughter of Poti- 
pherah, priest of On, whom the king of Egypt 
bestowed in marriage upon Joseph. See Joseph. 
No better etymology of Asenath has been pro¬ 
posed tliau that by Jablonski, who regards it as 
representative of a Coptic compound, Asshcneil. 
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1-9. Aslidod was assigned to Judah, but many 
centuries passed before it and the other Philistine 
towns were subdued [see Philistines], and it 
appears never to have been permanently in pos¬ 
session of the Judahites, although it was disman¬ 
tled by Uzziah, who built towns in the territory 
of Aslidod, 2 Chr. xxvi. 0. It is mentioned to 
the reproach of the Jews after their return from 
captivity that they married wives of Aslidod, the 
result of which was that the children of these 
marriages spoke a mongrel dialect, compounded of 
Hebrew and the speech of Aslidod, Nell. xiii. 23, 
24. These facts indicate the ancient importance 
of Aslidod. It was indeed a place of great strength ; 
and being on the usual military route between 
Syria and Egypt, the possession of it became an 


object of importance in the wars between Egypt 
and the great northern powers. Hence it was 
secured by the Assyrians before invading Egypt, 
Isa. xx. 1, and at a later date it was taken by 
Psammetichus after a siege of twenty-nine years, 
the longest on record. The destruction of Aslidod 
was foretold by the prophets, Jer. xxv. 20; Amos 
i. 8; iii. 9; Zeph. ii. 4; Zecli. ix. G, and was ac¬ 
complished by the Maccabees, 1 Macc. v. G8; x. 
77-84; xi. 4. It is enumerated among the towns 
which Pompey joined to the province of Syria, and 
among the cities ruined in the wars which Gabin- 
ius ordered to be rebuilt. It was included in Her¬ 
od’s dominion, and was one of the three towns 
bequeathed by him to his sister Salome. The 
evangelist Philip was found at Aslidod after he 
had baptized the Ethiopian eunuch on his profess¬ 
ing his belief in Christ, Acts viii. 40. Azotus 
early became the seat of a bishopric, and we find 


a bishop of this city present at the Councils of Nice, 
Chalcedon, A. D. 359, Seleucia and Jerusalem, 
A.D. 536. 

Aslidod subsisted as a small unwalled town in 
the time of Jerome. It was in ruins when Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela visited Palestine, but we learn 
from William of Tyre and Vitriacus that the bish¬ 
opric was revived by the Latin Christians, at least 
titularly, and made suffragran of Treves. Sandys 
describes it as a “place of no reckoning/’ and Zual- 
lart speaks of it as an Arab village. And this seems 
to be its present condition, for Irby and Mangles 
describe it as inhabited. The site is marked by 
ancient ruins, such as broken arches and partly- 
buried fragments of marble columns; there is also 
what appeared to these travelers to be a very 
ancient khan, the principal 
chamber of which had obvi¬ 
ously at some former period 
been used as a Christian 
chapel. The place is still 
called Esdud. 


ASHDODITES (ash'- 
dod-ites), Nell. iv. 7, and 
ASHDOTHITES (ash 7 - 
doth-ites), Josh. xiii. 3, 
inhabitants of Aslidod. 

ASHDOTH-PISGrAH 

(ash'doth-pis'gah). ^ The 
word Ashdoth by itself 
occurs twice as a local 
designation in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, Josh. x. 40; xii. 8, 
and in both instances is 
translated “springs” in the 
A. V. In Num. xxi. 15 we 
have the word in the sin¬ 
gular masculine used with 
“ torrents,” where it denotes 
either the bed of the tor¬ 
rent or the ravine down 
which it flows. Ashdoth- 
Pisgah may thus designate 
a place where the streams 
from Mount Pisgali were 
collected at the base of the 
hill. The root of the word 
is an obsolete verb signify¬ 
ing to pour forth ; and as in 
the Arabic the term desig¬ 
nating the foot of a mount¬ 
ain is derived from a verb 
signifying to pour forth, it 
is concluded that Ashdoth 
may be the designation of a ravine at the foot 
of a hill in which the waters from the higher 
grounds are collected to pour forth as streams. 
Ashdoth-Pisgah would thus designate the ravine 
at the base of Mount Pisgali, or the base of the 
hill itself. See Pisgaii. 

ASHER (ash'er), “happiness,” one of the sons 
of Jacob by Zilpali, the handmaid of Leah, Gen. 
xxx. 13; xxxv. 2G, and founder of one of the 
twelve tribes, Num. xxvi. 44-47. Asher had 
four sons and one daughter, Gen. xlvi. 17. On 
quitting Egypt the number of adult males in the 
tribe of Asher was 41,500, which made it the ninth 
of the tribes (excluding Levi) in numbers, Ephraim, 
Manasseh and Benjamin only being below it. But 
before entering Canaan an increase of 11,900— 
an increase exceeded only by Manasseh—raised 
the number to 53,400, and made it the fifth of 
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the tribes in population, Num. i. 40, 41; xxvi. 

47. The inheritance of this tribe lay in a very 
fruitful country on the sea-coast, with Lebanon 
north, Carmel and the tribe of Issachar south, and 
Zebulon and Naphtali east. It is usually stated 
that the whole of the Phoenician territories, includ¬ 
ing Sidon, were assigned to this tribe. But there 
are various considerations which militate against 
this conclusion, Num. xxvi. 44; Josh. xix. 24; 
Jud. i. 31, and tend to show that the assigned 
frontier-line was drawn out to the sea south of 
Sidon. The strongest text for the inclusion of 
Sidon (Tyre was not then founded] is that in 
which it is mentioned to the reproach of the 
Asherites that they did not drive out the Sidon- 
ians, Jud. i. 31. This Michael is is disposed to 
reject as an interpolation, but Dr. Kitto conceives 
it to denote that the Asherites were unable to expel 
the Sidcnians, who by that time had encroached 
southward into parts of the coast actually assigned 
to the Asherites, and he strengthens this by re¬ 
ferring to the subsequent foundation of Tyre as 
evincing the disposition of the Sidonians to colo¬ 
nize the coast south of their own proper territories. 
The Asherites were for a long time unable to gain 
possession of the territories actually assigned them, 
and “ dwelt among the Canaanites, the inhabitants 
of the land,” Jud. i. 32; and “as it is not usual 
to say of a larger number that it dwells among the 
smaller, the inference is that they expelled but 
comparatively few of the Canaanites, leaving them, 
in fact, a majority of the population.” 

ASHERA (ash'e-rah). See Ashtoreth. 

ASHERITES (asli'er ites), Jud. i. 32, the de¬ 
scendants or tribe of Asher. 

ASHES (asli'es) in the symbolical language of 
Scripture denote human frailty, Gen. xviii. 27, 
deep humiliation, Esth. iv. 1; Jon. iii. G; Matt. xi. 
21 ; Luke x. 13; Job xiii. G; Dan. ix. 3. To sit 
in ashes was a token of grief and mourning, Job 
ii. 8; Lam. iii. 16; Ezek. xxvii. 30, as was also 
strewing them upon the head, 2 Sam. xiii. 19; Isa. 
lxi. 3. See Mourning. “Feeding on ashes,” in 
Ps. cii. 9, appears to express grief, as of one with 
whose food the ashes with which he is covered 
mingle, but in Isa. xliv. 20, “ feeding on ashes,” 
which afford no nourishment, is judged to denote 
ineffectual means, labor to no purpose. Compare 
Hos. xii. 1. 

ASHIMA (a-shee'ma) is only once mentioned 
in the Old Testament as the god of the people of 
Hamath. The Babylonian Talmud and the ma¬ 
jority of Jewish writers assert that ashima was 
worshiped under the form of a gnat without wool: 
the Talmud of Jerusalem says under that of a lamb. 
Elias Levi’ta gives the word the sense of ape, in 
which he was, in all probability, deceived by the 
resemblance in sound to the Latin simia, and other 
fanciful conjectures have been proposed. The 
opinion, however, that this idol had the form of a 
goat appears to be the one best supported by argu¬ 
ments as well as by authorities. Tims Pfeiffer, when 
commenting on this word, suggests that ashima 
may be brought into relation with the word which 
the Samaritan version uses in the sense of some 
species of goat, as a translation of the original in 
Deut. xiv. 5. On this ground we might conjecture 
that the word ashima actually means a goat with¬ 
out wool by deriving it from “ashim,” which, 
though it usually signifies to be guilty, yet occurs 
in the sense of to be laid waste, to be bare, so that 
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ashima would mean bare, bald. Besides, as a goat, , 
the Egyptian god Mendes would afford an excel¬ 
lent parallel'to Ashima, as likewise the Greek Pan, 
but the majority of recent scholars seem to pre¬ 
fer identifying Ashima with Esmun, the Phoenician 
yEsculapius. It is worthy of mention that the 
name of this idol furnished Aben Ezra with an 
opportunity of displaying the inveterate hatred of 
the Jews against the Samaritans. In his preface 
to the book of Esther he asserts that the Samar¬ 
itan text of Gen. i. 1 begins with the words, “ In 
the beginning Ashima created.” It need hardly 
be said that there is no trace of this reading either 
in the Samaritan text or version. 

ASHKENAZ (ash'ke-naz), Gen. x. 3, and 
ASHCHENAZ (ash'ke-naz), Jer. Ii. 27, the 
proper name of a son of Gomcr, son of Japhct 
and of a tribe of his descendants. Jn Jeremiah it 
is placed with Ararat and Minni, provinces of 
Armenia, whence it is probable that Ashkenaz 
was a province of Armenia, or at least that it lay 
not far from it, near the Caucasus or toward the 
Black Sea. Nothing more satisfactory is now 
attainable. The various fanciful attempts to trace 
the name may be seen in Winer (“Bib. Rcalwort.,” 
s. v. “Askenas”). The modern Jews fancy the 
name denotes the Germans. 

ASHNAH (ash / nah). 1. A town in the plain 
country of Judah, Josh. xv. 33. 2. Another town 

in the same plain, probably to the south of the 
former, xv. 43. 

ASHPENAZ (ash'pen-az), chief of the 
eunuchs of King Nebuchadnezzar, to whose care 
Daniel and his companions were consigned, and 
who changed their names, Dan. i. 3, 7. 

ASHRIEL (ash'riel). Sec Asriel. 

ASHTAROTH (ash'tar-oth), and ASH- 
TEROTH-CARNAIM (car-nah'im), a town of 
Bashan, Deut. i. 4; Josh. ix. 10, which was in¬ 
cluded in the territory of the half tribe of Manas¬ 
seh, Josh. xiii. 31, and was assigned to the Levites, 

1 Chr. vi. 71. It is placed by Eusebius six miles 
from Edrei, the other principal town of Bashan, 
and twenty-five miles from Bostra. The town 
existed in the time of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 5, and 
as its name of Ashtaroth appears to be derived 
from the worship of the moon under that name 
[see article Ashtoreth], there is little need to 
look farther than the crescent of that luminary 
and its symbolical image for an explanation of the 
addition Carnaim, or rather KarnAIM, “horned.” 
In 2 Macc. xii. 26 mention is made of the temple 
of Atergatis (Ashtaroth), in Carnion, which is 
described as a strongly fortified town of difficult 
access, but which was taken by Judas Maccabreus, 
who slew 25,000 of the people therein, 2 Macc. 
xii. 21, 26. Ashtaroth-Carnaim is now usually 
identified with Mezareib, the situation of which 
corresponds accurately enough with the distances 
given by Eusebius. Here is the first castle on the 
great pilgrim road from Damascus to Mecca. It 
was built about 340 years ago by the sultan Selim, 
and is a square structure, about 100 feet on each 
side, with square towers at the angles and in the 
centre of each face, the walls being 40 feet high. 
There are no other ruins. The identity of Ash¬ 
taroth and Ashteroth-Karnaim has been questioned 
by some. The strongest arguments against it are 
that Eusebius and Jerome regarded the two places 
as distinct, and that the Samaritan and Arabic 
27 


versions assign different names to the two. But 
the statements of both Jerome and Eusebius bear¬ 
ing on this point are far from clearly intimating 
their distinctness, and Jerome appears rather to 
incline to their being the same, as he places both 
in the same region and refers from the later article 
to the earlier. 

ASHTERATHITE (ash-te'rath-ite), the des¬ 
ignation of one of David’s warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 44, 
probably a native of 

ASHTEROTH - KARNAIM (ash-te-roth- 
kar-nah'im), a place which was the abode of the 
Rephaim in the time of Chcdorlaomcr, Gen. xiv. 
5. It is often sup¬ 
posed that it is iden¬ 
tical with Ashtaroth, 
but there arc reasons 
for questioning this- 
Ashtcroth - Karnaim 
is doubtless the Car¬ 
naim or Carnion of 
Maccabrean historv. 


ASHTORETH 

(ash'tor-eth), or 
ASHTAROTH 

(ash'tar-oth), plu¬ 
ral, the great god¬ 
dess of the Canaan- 
itish nations, the 
partner of Baal, with 
whose worship that 
of Ashtoreth was fre¬ 
quently associated. 
In the only two pas¬ 
sages in which the 
singular form of the 
name appears in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, 1 
Ki. xi. 5, 33, and 2 
Ki. xxiii. 13, it is 
followed by the title 
“God of the Zidon- 
ians,” from which 
it is evident that Zi- 
don was one of the 
principal seats — 
probably the prin¬ 
cipal seat — of her 
worship in Canaan, 
a conclusion which 
quite accords with 
the statements of the 
Greek and Roman 


very early period, one of the chief cities of that 
region being called by the name of Astorcth, Gen. 
xiv. 5; Deut. i. 4; Josh. ix. 10; xii. 4; xiii. 12, 
31; 1 Chr. vi. 5G; xi. 44. 

It is remarkable, however, that in the name of 
this city, Ashtaroth or Ashteroth-Karnaim, the 
goddess-name Ashtoreth appears not in its singular, 
but in its plural, form. This is true likewise of 
the goddess-name itself, which is met with more 
frequently in the plural form Ashtaroth than in 
the singular form Ashtoreth; comp. Jud. ii. 13; x. 
G; 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4; xii. 10. 

It is evident that the use of this, form must be 
explained ’in the same way as the use of the cor¬ 
responding plural form Baalim, with which it is 
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writers, and with the monumental evidence fur¬ 
nished by the inscriptions which still survive in 
the Phoenician tongue. 

The longest and most important of these in¬ 
scriptions which has yet been brought to light is 
that on the sarcophagus of a Zidonian king called 
Esmunazar, accidentally discovered at Zidon in 
the commencement of 1855. The inscription re¬ 
cords the building of a temple for the worship of 
Astarte by the king and his mother, Am-Astarte 
by name, who was herself a priestess of the god¬ 
dess, and it has been translated bv several scholars. 

But the worship of Ashtoreth was by no means 
confined within the narrow limits of Phoenicia. 
We have scriptural evidence that it extended over 
the whole of Canaan. For we find it prevailing 
not only among the Philistines on the south-west, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 10, but likewise in the region east of 
Jordan, where it must have taken firm root at a 


so frequently associated. Now, that the plural 
form Baalim does not denote, as Gesenius and 
others have supposed, images or other material 
symbols representative of the presence and attri¬ 
butes of Baal, appears from the distinction which 
is uniformly observed between the Baalim and the 
malzcboth habaal, the images or pillars of Baal, the 
latter of which only is found in connection with 
verbs which necessarily point to some material 
object. With Baalim we find connected the verbs 
“to serve, worship, seek to, go after, go a-whoring 
after, put away,” etc., but never to “set up” or 
“cast down,” to “adorn” or to “break in pieces.” 
And we find the same distinction observed in the 
use of the corresponding plural Ashtaroth, which 
is associated only with the verbs “serve” and “put 
away.” The author of the books of Kings seems 
carefully to avoid the use of these plural forms. 
He is the onlv one of the sacred writers who 
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employs the singular form of the name Ashtoreth, 
and he never employs the plural Ashtaroth, which 
alone appears in the other books of Scripture. So 
in his references to the worship of Baal we find 
the singular form of the name introduced more 
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than thirty times, the plural form only once, 1 Ki. j 

xviii. 18. 

The true explanation of the plural forms Baalim 
and Ashtaroth is very much the same as that of 
the plural form Elohim. They describe these 
false gods, or the powers which these gods repre¬ 
sent and embody in the wide extent of their influ¬ 
ence and the varied forms of their manifestation. 

If this be so, we have in the prevailing use of the 
form Ashtaroth another evidence of the predomi¬ 
nance of the Ashtoreth worship among the nations 
of Canaan. 

The important question now presents itself, 

What was the character of this worship, of the 
wide prevalence of which, even in the most ancient 
times, we have so decisive evidence? This is a 
question to which we are unable to give a perfectly 
satisfactory reply, partly because the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which constitute our principal source of 
information, being originally intended for the use 
of those who were themselves for the most part 
well acquainted with the character of the Ashto¬ 
reth rites, present us rather with general statements 
than with any detailed account of these rite*, and 
partly because of the confusion introduced into the 
notices of this subject which may be gathered 
from the Greek and Roman writers by the desire 
of these writers to connect the rites of the Ash¬ 
toreth worship with rites of their own, which 
seemed to them to have a similar origin and im¬ 
port, though the resemblance of the one to the 
other was by no means perfect. Still, there are 
certain general conclusions on the correctness of 
which we may rely with confidence. 


The first passage in which the name Ashtaroth, 
as the name of a heathen goddess, appears is Jud. 
ii. 13, where we are told how the Israelites served 
Jehovah all the days of Joshua, and all the days 
of the elders that outlived Joshua; but on their 
death “ there arose an¬ 
other generation after them 
which knew not Jehovah, 
nor yet the works which 
he had done for Israel, 

. . . and they forsook Je¬ 
hovah and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth.” Compare with 
this Jud. x. 6: “And the 
children of Israel did evil 
again in the sight of Jeho¬ 
vah, and served Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, and the gods of 
Syria, and the gods of Zidon, 
and the gods of Moab,” etc. 
From these passages it ap¬ 
pears that among the mul¬ 
titude of gods worshiped 
by the grossly superstitious 
and degraded nations of 
Canaan when Israel in¬ 
vaded and conquered their 
land, Baalim and Ashta¬ 
roth held the first place, 
the one as the great male 
divinity, the other as the 
great female divinity. This 
worship of the gods in pairs, 
as male and female, we find 
very widely spread over the 
ancient heathen world, and 
it probably had a poetic 
origin. The world and its 
multiform changes were re¬ 
garded as a birth or a 
succession of births, in 
which, as in the birth of a living being, they 
traced the operation of a twofold generating 
power—an active and passive, a male and female 
productive agency in the universe. 

The former of these the Canaanitish nations 
named Baal—?, e., the lord or husband—or when 
conceived of rather as a power than as a person, 
Baalim; the latter received the name Ashtoreth or 
Ashtaroth—a name of the origin and signification 
of which no probable account has yet been given. 
To the united operation of these two gods or pow¬ 
ers they traced all the evolutions of nature and of 
Providence. The one was the great father and 
the other the great mother of all. To these, there¬ 
fore, they bowed themselves down in worship, they 
offered sacrifices, they made prayers and adopted 
whatever means might seem to their blinded minds 
most effectual to gain their favor. 

We know little of the various forms under which 
Ashtoreth was worshiped. Eusebius preserves a 
statement by the Phoenician historian, Sancho- 
niathon, that her images had the head of an ox, 
whence perhaps the name Ashtaroth-Karnaim 
l c., Ashtaroth of the horns. This was probably 
one of many forms by which the imagination 
sought to give visible expression to the qualities 
and powers supposed to reside in the divinity. 
Perhaps it was a natural consequence of the con¬ 
ception which lay at the root of their superstition 
that the rites by which these divinities were wor¬ 
shiped should frequently have been of a most gross 
and lascivious description. This we know was the 
case even at the earliest period. No sooner had 
Israel entered the land of Canaan than we find 


them seduced and entangled by the lascivious 
orgies attendant upon the worship of Baal-peor, 
Num. xxv. 1-3. And doubtless these orgies arc 
specially referred to in those Scriptures which 
speak of the horrible abominations which had 
drawn down the righteous vengeance of Jeho¬ 
vah, and doomed the Canaanitish nations to utter 
destruction. It is not necessary that we should go 
into detail in describing these abominable practices. 
The notices of them which we find in heathen wri¬ 
ters, and which amply confirm the statements of 
Scripture, are well known, and need not here be 
repeated. 

The statements just made with regard to the 
place which Ashtoreth held among the Canaan¬ 
itish objects of worship, and the rites by which 
she was thought to be appropriately honored, will 
sufficiently explain the use of her name as a com¬ 
mon noun in various passages of Deuteronomy— 
vii. 13; xxviii. 4, 18, 51—to denote the ewes of the 
flock. 

Such being the place of Astarte among the 
Syrian divinities, we cannot wonder that she 
should sometimes be represented bv Western 
writers as the Juno, sometimes as the Venus, of 
Syria. There is no doubt that there were com¬ 
bined in her character and worship some of the 
attributes of both these goddesses. She was the 
great goddess, the consort of the lord and king of 
gods and men, and she was the great mother, the 
source of generation, power and fruitfulness. 

Ashtoreth has also been connected with the 
moon, and this connection rests in part upon a 
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Scriptural basis. Yet the statements of Scripture 
usually appealed to on this point are by no means 
very clear and decisive, Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3 ; Jer. 
viii. 6; 2 Ki. xvii. 36; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 3-5. It is 
certain that Baal and the sun were not identical, 
the former name, Baal, being a name of much 
larger import. The sun doubtless was regarded as 
a Baal, but not as Baal. The Phoenicians had a 
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god or gods called Baal-shcmen and Baal-hamon, 
and it is probable by these names the sun is to be 
understood. But the name Baal, without any such 
addition, is not to be so restricted. On the con¬ 
trary, there is at least one passage of Scripture in 
which Baal seems to be expressly distinguished 
from the sun, 2 Ki. xxiii. 5: “They burnt incense 
to Baal, to the sun, and to the moon,” etc. And 
certainly in the numerous passages in which, not 
the singular, but the plural, form Baalim is used, 
we are constrained to attach to the name a much 
wider significance. 

Still it must be allowed that, especially in the 
later periods of Israelitish history, Baal seems to 
have become more and more the sun-god. And 
this is not difficult to account for; it arose from 
the natural tendency of the human mind to ma¬ 
terialize and localize, and to give visible form and 
shape to its vague and shadowy conceptions. There 
is no doubt that the worship of the heavenly bodies 
can be traced back to a very ancient period, but it 
does not seem to have been the earliest form of 
idolatry among the Canaanites. It seems rather 
to have been a later growth, partly natural, partly 
stimulated by contact with other nations. How¬ 
ever this may be, it could have been no difficult 
matter to engraft the worship of the sun, moon 
and stars on the simpler system in which Baalim 
and Ashtaroth were the great objects of worship. 
What more fitting representative and embodiment 
(so to speak) of the great Father than the glorious 
and beneficent orb of day, the source of light and 
life and beauty ? And then, this step being taken, 
the lesser of the two great orbs became the natural 
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representative and embodiment of his female com¬ 
panion, Ashtoreth. And the early and widespread 
belief of a close and mysterious connection between 
heaven and earth, between the stars above and the 
course of nature and Providence in the earth be¬ 
low, would necessarily tend to confirm and per¬ 
petuate the connection thus established. 

In the mythologies of all nations we find the 
same close connection between the heavenly and 
the earthly. Thus the great goddess of the Egyp¬ 


tians, Isis, whose character and worship seem to 
have resembled in many parts those of Ashtoreth, 
was in ancient times regarded sometimes as repre¬ 
senting the earth, sometimes the moon, sometimes 
as the common mother of all. The same is true 
of the Greek goddess Aphrodite, who seems to 
have been originally the same as the Syrian 
Ashtoreth, as^ indeed the very name Aphrodite 
may possibly indicate. But on this we need not 
enlarge. 

This being so, it is probable that by the queen 
of heaven, mentioned by Jeremiah, vii. 18 and 
xliv. 17, 18, as a chief object of worship to the 
Jews, and especially to the Jewish women of his 
day, we are to understand Ashtaroth, which name, 
it is somewhat remarkable, is nowhere found in 
the prophetic Scriptures. Still, we cannot draw 
from this fact the conclusion that the title queen 
of heaven would have been equally descriptive of 
the Ashtoreth of earlier times. It is not till very 
late in the history of Israel that we find mention 
made of the introduction of the worship of the 
host of heaven, 2 Ki. xvii. 16; xxi. 3, 5; xxiii. 
4, 5, etc. 'And it is not improbable that the in¬ 
fluence of this worship, which some have con¬ 
nected with the presence of the Assyrians in Pal¬ 
estine, may have modified the conceptions formed 
of the ancient divinities and the leading attributes 
with which they were invested. 

With regard to the forms and observances which 
accompanied the worship of Ashtaroth we have 
no detailed information in Scripture, for the rea¬ 
son already given. We read in one passage of a 
house or temple of Ashtaroth, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, in 
another of a high place or artificial eminence 
erected for her worship, 2 Ki. xxiii. 13, but the 
two localities which are most frequently men¬ 
tioned as the scene of the ancient idol-rites are 
the high hill and the shade of the green tree, Deut. 

1 xii. 2; 2 Ki. xvi. 4, etc. It is probable that the 
worship of Baalim was more frequently connected 
with the former of these localities, the worship of 
Ashtaroth with the latter. But the two divinities 
were so closely allied in character, in the powers 
attributed and the worship presented to them that 
the symbols of their presence were often erected 
on the same spot, and both received at one and the 
same time the homage and the gifts of their wor¬ 
shipers. 

One question of importance remains: What 
were the symbols employed to mark out the spot 
where these divinities were supposed to be specially 
present? This leads us to investigate the mean¬ 
ing of a word of frequent occurrence in Scripture 
with regard to which there has been very great 
difference of opinion among Hebrew scholars—the 
i word Ashera. 

Three principal opinions have been pro¬ 
pounded : 

1. That Ashera means grove. This is the most 
ancient view, being that of the Septuagint, and it 
was followed by the translators of our version. 

2. That Ashera was a goddess-name nearly iden¬ 
tical with Ashtoreth. This view is in substance 
that of Gesenius. 

3. That it was a symbolic figure, at first noth¬ 
ing more than the stock or stem of a tree fixed in 
the ground, afterward some wooden pillar or im¬ 
age more artificially prepared and adorned, 2 Ki. 
xxi. 7. Of those who hold this view, some with 
whom we have no hesitation in agreeing regard 
the Ashera as the symbol of the goddess Ashtoreth. 
Others, as Movers, deny the existence of any such 
connection, distinguishing between Ashera and Ash¬ 
toreth as two separate divinities. 




1. With regard to the first and most ancient of 
these views, it is now abandoned by nearly all who 
have made accurate inquiry into the subject. There 
is not a single passage in which the adoption of 
the rendering “grove” is unavoidable, and there 
are many passages in which that rendering is alto¬ 
gether inadmissible. For example, we find the 
Ashera frequently connected with the verbs to 
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make, 1 Ki. xvi. 33; 2 Ki. xvii. 16; xxi. 3; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 3; to set up, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 19 ; to bring out, 
2 Ki. xxiii. 6. We find an Ashera forming the 
wood on which a single ox was sacrificed, Jud. vi. 
26, another set up in the city of Samaria, 2 Ki. 
xiii. 6, and another in the temple of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, 2 Ki. xxi. 7. We find Ashcrim under 
green trees, and covered over by curtains or tents 
wrought for them by their female attendants and 
worshipers. In all these cases the rendering 
“grove” is quite unsuitable, and even the pas¬ 
sage which is most frequently appealed to in de¬ 
fence of that rendering, Deut. xvi. 21, “Thou 
slialt not plant thee an Ashera, any tree, near the 
altar of Jehovah; neither shalt thou set thee up 
a stone pillar,” is really, when closely examined, 
rather adverse to it than otherwise. The most 
obvious meaning is, Thou shalt not plant, Dan. 
xi. 45, near the altar of Jehovah an Ashera 
formed out of any tree, nor set up any stone pil¬ 
lar; and the natural conclusion, even from this 
passage, which alone gives even the semblance of 
support to the rendering “ grove,” is that the Ash¬ 
era was a wooden pillar or trunk of a tree, per¬ 
haps of some peculiar and well-known form, to 
which a symbolic character of some kind was 
attached — a conclusion borne out by other pas¬ 
sages of Deuteronomy, ch. iv. 28; xxviii. 36, 64; 
xxix. 16, in which the idol pillars or images are 
described as chiefly of two sorts, “wood and stone,” 
by the former of which we may suppose the Ash¬ 
era to be meant, by the latter the stone with which, 
not only in the passage now under consideration, 
but in a multitude of others, the Ashera stands in 
close and immediate connection. 

2. Neither have wc any authority for regarding 
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the Ashera as a goddess worshiped by the Canaan- 
ites, cither the goddess Astarte or any other. The 
passage which seems most strongly to support this 
view is 1 Ki. xviii. 19, where we read of Elijah’s 
encounter with the prophets of Baal, four hundred 
and fifty in number, and the prophets of the 
Ashera, in number four hundred. At first glance 
this passage would seem to present Ashera as a 
goddess, the companion of Baal and nearly equal 
in rank. But on looking back two chapters to the 
account which the historian gives of the introduc¬ 
tion by Aliab of the worship of Baal and of the 
Ashera, we find there is a clear distinction drawn 
between them, for it is said, “Ahab set up an altar 
to Baal in the house of Baal, . . . and Ahab made 
the Ashera,” 1 Ki. xvi. 32, 33, plainly distinguish¬ 
ing between Baal, the divinity in whose honor altars 
were erected and temples built, and the Ashera, a 
thing made and fashioned by human hands. 

3. This leads to the true view of Ashera as an 


enjoined to put away Baal from among them, but 
to break in pieces the pillars of Baal, which were 
of stone. Moreover, the Asherim arc constantly 
connected with altars, images and other materials 
of idolatry, the Ashtaroth never, Ex. xxxiv. 13; 
Deut. vii.*12; xii. 3, etc. 

We arc thus led to the conclusion that, just as 
the Matzebah of stone was usually the symbol of 
Baal, so the Ashera of wood was the symbol of 
Ashtaroth. And this conclusion is quite in har¬ 
mony with what we learn from other sources as to 
the nature of the idol symbols which were in use 
in most ancient times. They were nothing more 
dignified than stocks and stones. The* reason why 
the symbol of Baal was of stone, that of Ashtoreth 
of wood, is perhaps to be found in the difference 
of sex, the stone representing the idea of strength, 
the tree that of fruitfulness. 

ASH TREE, a tree mentioned only once, Isa. 
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idol symbol, and more particularly a symbol of the 
goddess Ashtoreth. That the Ashera had some in¬ 
timate connection with the worship of Ashtoreth 
is evident from the passage just remarked on, 1 
Ki xviii. 19, and many others, Jud. vi. 25; 1 Ivi. 
xvi. 33; 2 Ki. xvii. 10, 16; xviii. 4; xix. 3, etc., 
in which it is mentioned along with Baal, just as 
Ashtoreth is in other passages. See also 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 7 for a notice of the Ashera-rites. But at 
the same time we must be careful not to confound 
the Ashera with the goddess Ashtoreth, for the 
Scripture never does. The latter, Ashtoreth or 
Ashtaroth, the Scripture always speaks of as a 
divinity, followed after and served and worshiped by 
the blinded heathen (see the passages already 
quoted); the former, the Ashera, as a material 
symbol, a tree, a trunk, which is planted, made, 
set up; in only one passage, 2 Chr. xxiv. 18, is it 
connected with the verb “to serve,” the symbol 
being put for the divinity. Again, the Ashtaroth 
Israel is commanded to put away the Asherim, to 
cut down and burn with fire, just as they were 


xliv. 14. It is not easy to say precisely what kind 
is intended. It may be the ash; it has also been 
supposed a thorny tree which grows in Arabia and 
produces bitter berries. But perhaps it is more 
reasonable, with ancient interpreters, to believe it 
a species of pine. 

ASHUR (asl/ur), one of the descendants of 
Judah, called the “father”— i. e. } builder or set¬ 
tler—of Tekoa, 1 Chr. ii. 24; iv. 5. 

ASHURITES (ash'ur-ites), a people named 
among those over whom Abner made Islibosheth 
king, 2 Sam. ii. 9. Some codices read Asherite w, 
and” with this the Taugum of Jonathan agrees, in 
which we have the house of Asher. If this reading 
be adopted, the people mentioned were probably 
those lying between Gilead and Jezreel, on the 
west of the Jordan. The Vulgate, however, has 
Gcssuri , and with this the Syriac and Arabic ver¬ 
sions agree. Ewald and Thenius adopt this, and 
think that the people intended arc the inhabitants | 


of the district of Geshur. To this it has been ob¬ 
jected that Geshur had already a king, Talmai, 
whose daughter David married, 1 Chr. iii. 2; 2 
Sam. xiii. 37, which renders it incredible that 
Geshur should form part of the territory of Ish- 
bosheth. But the Geshur of Talmai is specifi¬ 
cally described as “Geshur of Syria, 2 Sam. xv. 

8, so that it was distinguishable from the district 
to the north of Jordan, usually so called. In this 
region the other parts of Ishbosheth’s dominions 
lay, so that it may be the district intended. 

ASHVATH (ash'vath), a chieftain of Asher, 

1 Chr. vii. 33. 

ASH WEDNESDAY, the first day of 
Lent, on which day ashes previously blessed 
are distributed among the people in the Latin or 
Western Church. Gregory the Great first ordered 
the day to be associated with the Lenten season. 
The day is observed in the Episcopal Churches in 
England and the United States, but without the 
use of ashes in any part of the service. 

ASIA (a'zliya). The origin of the name is in¬ 
volved in obscurity, but as a designation, along 
with Europe and Africa, of one of the greater 
divisions of the known world, it began to come 
into use in the fifth century B. C. In the New 
Testament, however, it is used in a narrower sense, 
as it also very generally was among the ancients, 
sometimes for Asia Minor and sometimes for pro¬ 
consular Asia, which laterally included the prov¬ 
inces of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria and Lvdia (Cicero, 
Pro Flacco, *e. 27). But the province was orig¬ 
inally not so extensive, and even afterward Phry¬ 
gia is occasionally mentioned in another connec¬ 
tion—Vith Cilicia, for example; as when Cicero 
charges Dolabella and his qutestor, Verres, with 
ravaging Phrygia during the time that the former 
held the province of Cilicia ( Verres, Act. ii. 1; c. 
38). So in Acts xvi. 6, Phrygia is distinguished 
from Asia, as if it did not properly belong to the 
province so designated, and so also in ch. ii. 9, 10. 
In these passages it is probably used, as it appears 
also to be in the Apocalypse, with respect to the 
seven churches of Asia, for the comparatively 
small sea-board district which comprised Mysia, 
Ionia and Lydia, and which had Ephesus for its 
centre and capital. 

ASIA, SEVEN CHURCHES OF. See Ephe¬ 
sus, Laodicea, Pergamos, Philadelphia, Sar¬ 
dis,’ Smyrna, and Tiiyatira. 

ASIARCHJE (a-si-ar'ke), Acts xix. 31, 
“certain of the chief of Asia.” These asiarclue, 
who derived their appellation from the name of 
the province over which they presided, were in the 
province of Asia the chief presidents of the relig¬ 
ious rites, whose office it was to exhibit solemn 
games in the theatre every year in honor of the 
gods and of the Roman emperor. This they did 
at their own expense (like the Roman lediles) 
whence none but the most opulent persons could 
bear the office, although only of one year’s contin¬ 
uance. The appointment was much as follows: 
At the beginning of every year—i. c., about the 
autumnal equinox-each of the cities of Asia held 
a public assembly, in order to nominate one ot their 
citizens as asiarch. A person was then sent to the 
general council of the province at some one of the 
principal cities, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., 
to announce the name of the individual who had 
been selected. Of the persons thus nominated by 
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the cities the council designated ten. Some sup¬ 
pose that the whole ten presided as a college over 
the sacred rites, but as in Eusebius Polycarp is said 
to have suffered martrydom when “Philip was 
asiarch and Statius Quadratus proconsul of Asia,” 
it has been inferred by others that, as in the case 
of the irenarch, the names of the ten nominated 
by the general council were submitted to the pro- 
consul, who chose one of the number to be asiarch; 
whilst others again think that one chosen by the 
proconsul was pre-eminently the asiarch, but that 
the other nine acted as his assessors, and also bore 
that title. Winer contends that the solitary testi¬ 
mony of Eusebius amounts to no more than that 
one asiarch, Philip, presided at the public games, 
but not that the arrangements of all the games 
were made and provided by that one asiarch. 

ASIBIAS (a-se-bFas), 1 Esd. ix. 26. 

ASIEL (a'se-el). 1. A descendant of Simeon, 

1 Chr. iv. 35. 2. 2 Esd. xiv. 24. 

ASIPHA (a-si'fa), 1 Esd. v. 29. A form of 
Ilasupha, Ezra ii. 43. 

ASKELON (as'ke-lon), one of the chief cities 
of the Philistines on the seacoast. between Gaza 
and Aslidod. It lay within the compass of the 
territory of Judah, and was about 37 geographical 
miles south-west of Jerusalem. Derkcto, which 
seems to have been the same with Atergatis, was 
the deity chiefly worshiped there, under the form 
of a female head and shoulders, tapering away into 
a fish’s tail. There was probably some affinity 
between this worship and that of Dagon, the 
tutelary deity of Aslidod. The city had not only 
the advantages of a seaport, but also stood in a 
fruitful region, prolific even in some of the finer 
productions, such as vines and aromatic plants. It 
was strongly fortified, and from its position must 
have been the theatre of many a conflict, especially 
during the wars that were carried on between 
Egypt and Syria. Herod the Great was born 
there, and he afterward adorned it with baths, col¬ 
onnades and other ornamental works. It continued 
to be a place of considerable importance in later 
times, and is often mentioned in the history of the 
Crusades. Richard held his court within its walls. 
In the time of Sandys, A. D. 1610, it still was the 
seat of a garrison, although it had otherwise, lie 
tells us, become a place of no importance. But it 
has long since fallen into decay and ruin. Richard¬ 
son found “not an inhabitant within its walls,” and 
Mr. Smith, who passed by it in 1S27, describes it 
as one of the most mournful scenes of desolation 
he had ever beheld, while Dr. Porter says, “With 
all my previous experience of Syrian ruins—and I 
had seen Bozrah and Kenath, Gadara and Samaria, 
Baalbek and Palmyra—I was not prepared for this. 
Such utter desolation I had never met before.” 
He also says that the sand is advancing so rapidly 
on the site that it will soon disappear. How true 
are the words of Zephaniah, spoken 25 centuries 
ago, “Ashkelon shall be a desolation,” and the 
words of Zechariah, “Ashkelon shall not be in¬ 
habited” ! Within the ruined walls there are still 
found the remains of an extensive Roman amphi¬ 
theatre and of various other buildings, including a 
temple of Grecian architecture, supposed to be 
that of Venus, spoken of by Herodotus. 

ASKEW (as'keu), ANNE. Her name is 
often given as Ayscough, Ascough or Ascue. She 
was a daughter of Sir William Askew of Lincoln¬ 


shire. She married a man called Kvme, although 
in history she continues to be known by her fath¬ 
er’s name. Becoming acquainted with the Scrip¬ 
tures, she adopted the views of the Reformers, 
and was obliged to flee from her husband’s house. 
In London she was apprehended and imprisoned 
for heresy. Being questioned before the bishop 
of London respecting transubstantiation, she is 
reported by Strype to have said, “ I have read that 
God made man, but that man can make God I 
have never yet read.” She was induced to sign a 
paper which was received as a sign of recantation, 
but this did not satisfy her persecutors, who, dread¬ 
ing her influence, had her seized again. She was 
cruelly tortured on the rack in the presence of the 
lord chancellor Wriothesly, and Fox says he even 
took part in the horrid treatment. She refused 
to deny her faith, and eventually she was burned 
at the stake with four other martyrs who suffered 
in Smithfield on July 16, 1546. 


ASMODEU8 (as-mo'de-us), a demon or evil 
spirit mentioned in the Apocryphal book of Tobit 
as having beset Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, 
and killed the seven husbands whom she had 
married before Tobit, Tob. iii. 8; vi. 14; viii. 
2, 3. The rabbins have a number of absurd tra¬ 
ditions respecting Asraodeus, which may be seen 
in the original edition of Calmet and in Lightfoot. 
They call him, as well as Beelzebub, “the prince 
of devils,” whence the two names have been sup¬ 
posed to refer to the same demon. But tliis title 
they also give to “the angel of death” as the de¬ 
stroyer of all mankind. Hence, some derive the 
name Asmodeus from the Hebrew shamud , to ex¬ 
terminate, and would identify it with Abaddon, 
the same as Apollyon, the angel of death. On 
this assumption, the story in Tobit means no more 
than that the seven husbands died successively 
on their marriage with Sarah. The sole ground 
for identifying Asmodeus with Abaddon is this 
etymological one. But this is most precarious. It 
is doubtful if Asmodeus be a Shemitic name or 
from a Shemitic root. 

ASMONEANS (az-mo-ne'ans). See Mac¬ 
cabees. 


ASNAH (as'nah), “thorn-bush,” or perhaps 
“storehouse.” One whose descendants, Nethinim, 
returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 50. 

ASNAPPER (as-nap'per), the name of the 
king, or possibly Assyrian satrap, who sent the 
Cuthean colonies into Palestine, Ezra iv. 10. Tak¬ 
ing him for king of Assyria, he is with most proba¬ 
bility identified with Esar-haddon, although some 
believe the name to denote Shalmanczer. The title 
“great and noble” which is given to him belonged 
to the satraps. 

ASOM (a'som), 1 Esd. ix. 33. A form of 
Ilashum, Ezra x. 33. 

ASP. Sec Adder ; Petiien. 

ASPALATHUS (as-pal'a-thus), a word 
which occurs only in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, where it is 


enumerated with other spices and perfumes to 
which wisdom is compared. Though this drug is 
not mentioned in the canonical Scriptures, it is 
probable that it may have been one of the sub¬ 
stances comprehended under the general name of 
spices. It was no doubt one of tli<3 substances em¬ 
ployed by the ancients as a perfume and incense, 
as it is described by Dioscorides as well as enu¬ 
merated by Theophrastus, and by both among 
aromatic substances. It forms one of the ingre¬ 
dients of the cyphi or compound incense made 
use of by the Egyptian priests, as related both by 
Plutarch and Dioscorides. The substance which 
was called aspalathus has not been very clearly 
ascertained, though several plants have been indi¬ 
cated as yielding it. 

ASPATHA (as'pa-tlia), the third son of 

Hainan, Esth. ix. 7. 

ASPERSION (as-per'shun), sprinkling with 
holy water. Tradition ascribes its origin to Clem¬ 
ent of Rome. At first oil and water seem to have 
been used, but Alexander I. substituted salt for the 
former. Hyssop is mixed with the water on Maundy 
Thursday. 
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ASPHALTUM (as-fal'tum). See Che- 
mar. 

ASPHAR <as'far), a “pool” or “spring” in 
the wilderness of Thecoe, near to which the Jews, 
under Jonathan and Simon, encamped, 1 Macc. 
ix. 33, to await the attack of Bacehides. It was 
somewhere near the region of the Nabathites (see 
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ver. 35), and consequently in the direction of 

Arabia. 

ASPHARASUS (as-far'a-sus), 1 Esd. v. 8. 
A form of Mispar, Ezra ii. 2. 

ASRIEL (as're-el), a son of Manasseh, Num. 
xxvi. 31; Josh. xvii. 2. He is also called Ashriel, 

1 Chr. vii. 14. 

ASRIELITES i as're-el-ites), a family of Ma¬ 
nasseh descended from Asriel, Num. xxvi. 31. 

ASS. The Hebrew words are hamor , “ lie-ass,” 
ath6n, “she-ass,” ayir, “ass-colt.” The most famil¬ 
iar species of the genus Asinus , belonging to the 
horse family ( Equidoe ), of which the generic dis¬ 
tinctions are a short, erect mane, a tail furnished 
with a terminal tuft of hairs and a tendency to a 
banded or striped, rather than a spotted, arrange¬ 
ment in the colors. 

The prohibition of the use of horses [see Horse] 
to Israel caused the ass to be held in higher esti¬ 
mation than it holds in our times. It was, at least 
down to the days of Solomon, the principal beast 
of burden. But we must not attribute this election 
wholly to the absence or scarcity of the horse, for 
in Western Asia the ass is still largely used for 
the saddle. Though inferior in dignity to the 
horse, he is still in his native regions a very supe¬ 
rior animal to the poor, weather-beaten, stunted, 
half-starved beast of other lands. Chardin and 
others describe the Arabian ass as a really elegant 
creature. The coat is smooth and clean, the car¬ 
riage is erect and proud; the limbs are clean, 
well formed and muscular, and are well thrown 
out in walking or galloping. 

Asses of this Arab breed are used exclusively 
for the saddle, and are imported into Syria and 
Persia, where they are highly valued, especially 
by the mollahs or lawyers, the sheiks or religious 
teachers and elderly persons of the opulent classes. 
They are fed and dressed with the same care as 
horses; the head-gear is highly ornamented, and 


the saddle is covered with a fine carpet. They are 
active, spirited and yet sufficiently docile. 

Other breeds are equally useful in the more 
humble labors of ploughing and carrying burdens. 

White asses, distinguished not only by their 
color, but by their stature and symmetry, are 
frequently seen in Western Asia, and are always 
more highly esteemed than those of more ordi¬ 
nary hue. A well-informed writer says that 
these “are usually in every respect the finest 
of their species, and their owners certainly take 
more pride in them than in any other, of their 
asses. They sell at a much higher price, and 
those hackney ass-men who make a livelihood by 
1 hiring out their asses to persons who want a ride 
always expect better pay for the white ass than for 
any of the others.” After describing their more 
highly-ornamented trappings, he observes, “But 
above all, their white hides are fantastically 
streaked and spotted with the red stains of the 
henna plant, a barbarous kind of ornament which 
the Western Asiatics are fond of applying to their 
own beards and to the manes and tails of their 
white horses.” Col. Hamilton Smith thinks that 
this red-spotted character is what is intended by 
the Hebrew word tzahor, in Jud. v. 10, “Ye that 
ride on painted asses.” 

The constitution of the ass is formed for a dry 
rugged region, a rocky wilderness. Its hoofs are 
long, hollow beneath, with very sharp edges—a 
peculiarity which makes it sure-footed in ascend¬ 
ing and descending steep mountain passes, where 
the flat hoof of the horse would be insecure. It 
prefers aromatic, dry, prickly herbs to the most 
succulent and tender grass, is fond ot rolling in 
the dry dust, suffers but little from thirst or heat, 
drinks seldom and little, and seems to have no 
sensible perspiration, its skin being hard, tough 
and insensitive. All these characters suit the arid 
rocky wildernesses of Persia 
and Western Asia, the native 
country of this valuable animal. 

Like all other quadrupeds 
except the cloven-hoofed ru¬ 
minants, the ass was unclean 
by the Mosaical law, and it is 
recorded as a proof of the ex¬ 
tremity of famine to which the 
inhabitants of Samaria were re¬ 
duced, during Benhadad’s siege 
of that city, not only that ass’s 
flesh was eaten, but that the 
head, a part which would yield 
but little flesh, was sold for four¬ 
score pieces of silver, 2 Ki. 
vi. 25. 

Notwithstanding what has 
been said above of the uni¬ 
versality of the use of the ass 
for the saddle, the horse was 
employed in the Gentile na¬ 
tions for the carrying of war¬ 
riors and persons of royal dig¬ 
nity. And from Solomon, who 
first broke the divine prohibition, downward, 
horses formed part of the royal state in Judah and 
Israel. Therefore it is adduced as an example of 
the lowliness and meekness of Him who was to 
come the anointed King of Israel that he should 
“ ride upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass,” Zech. ix. 9. 

An ass was chosen, in the sovereignty of God, to 
rebuke the covetous eagerness of Balaam for 
reward, human reason and speech being miracu¬ 
lously conferred on her for 'the occasion: “ The 


dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbade the 
madness of the prophet,” 2 Pet. ii. 10—a solemn 
lesson, teaching us of how little value in God’s 
sight are gifts, compared with obedient love. 

It is supposed by some that the athdn was distin¬ 
guished from the hamor not merely by sex (though 
the word is feminine), but by breed; that it was a 
superior race, obtained by crossing the domestic 
with the wild ass, pereh. Thus the possession of 
athonoth would always imply riches or dignity. 
The circumstance, however, that Job had before 
his calamity 500 of these athonoth and 1000 after¬ 
ward seems to us to militate strongly against the 
supposition that these were the offspring of the 
pereh , unless that shy and swift animal was far 
more abundant then than it is now. 

In Isa. xxi. 7 “a chariot of asses” is seen by 
the watchman ; and as it is in connection with the 
fall of Babylon, perhaps it was a mode of draught 
peculiar to the Medes. No pictorial representa¬ 
tion exists, so far as we are aware, of asses yoked 
to a chariot, either in the mountains of ancient 
Egypt or of Assyria. But it is curious that among 
the tributary nations that swelled the army of 
Xerxes, Herodotus enumerates “Indians” (mean¬ 
ing by that term a people from the banks of the 
Indus, whom he mentions between the Modes and 
the Bactrians) as yoking wild asses (probably the 
ghoor-khur) to their war-chariots. See the follow¬ 
ing article. 

ASS, WILD [Hebrew, pereh , and drod]. 
There seems good reason to believe that at least 
four wild species of Asinus exist in Western Asia, 
viz., the greater wild ass, ghoor-khur or dziggetai; 
the khur of Persia; the onager , koulan or cross- 
barred wild ass of Tartary and Northern Persia, 
and a species recently described by M. Geoff. St. 
Hilaire, under the name of Asmus hewippus, from 


a specimen sent to the empress of the French from 
Egypt. It is intermediate between the ghoor-khur 
and the horse, agreeing with the former in color 
and in the possession of a dorsal line, but of much 
smaller size. It is supposed to be a native of the 
Syrian desert. 

Each of these is characterized by great fleetness, 
so that it is very difficult to overtake them even 
with the swiftest horses. Colonel Sykes says that 
a friend of his, in his morning rides, was used to 
start a particular wild ass (probably of the first- 
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named species) so frequently that it became famil¬ 
iarly known to him; he always gave chase to it; 
but though he piqued himself on being mounted 
on an extremely fleet Arabian horse, he never 
could come up with the animal. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter has graphically described his fruitless chase 
of the khur when mounted on a “ very swift 
Arab.” The koulan has the same habits. 

Colonel IT. Smith, a high authority, considers 
the perch to be the ghoor-khur , and the drod to be 
the khur. If this be correct, we must suppose 
either that the koulan was unknown to the He¬ 
brews, though it was well known to the Greeks, 
or—which is more likely—that it was confounded 
with the khur. The ghoor-khur is mouso-brown, 
with a broad dorsal stripe, but no cross stripe on 
the shoulders; the khur is of a light reddish color, 
becoming gray beneath and behind, with neither 
stripe nor cross; the koulan is silvery white, with 
a coffee-colored dorsal stripe and a cross stripe 
over the shoulders. 

The notices of these animals in the sacred 
Scriptures are—allusions to their indomitable love 
of freedom and hatred of restraint, Gen. xvi. 12, 
where Ishmael is described literally as “a wild-ass 
man,” Job xxiv. 5; xxxix. 5; to their self-will, 
Job xi. 12; Jer. ii. 24; to their silence when their 
wants are satisfied, Job vi. 5; to their fondness for 
wild and lone places, Ps. civ. 11; Isa. xxxii. 14 
to their solitary habits, IIos. viii. 9, and to their 
custom of standing on elevated places, Jer. xiv. 0. 

It has been common to consider the domestic ass 
as the progeny of some* one or other of the wild 
species, originally caught and subdued by the 
power of man, and trained in the course of gener¬ 
ations to subjection and servitude; and this be¬ 
cause it has been assumed, as if it were a self- 
evident truth, that man could have come into pos¬ 
session of the numerous animals which constitute 
so many valuable domestic servants in no other 


way than by reducing them from a primeval con¬ 
dition of freedom to bondage. It is acknowledged 
that the wild types of many of our domestic 
creatures are either not to be found or not to be 
satisfactorily identified, but a sort of necessary 
existence is demanded for them, and efforts are 
made to unite the domestic animals now with one, 
now with another, species which is known in an 
unsubdued state. Our neat cattle, sheep, goat, 
dog and cat are familiar examples of animals 


whose wild parentage is altogether unknown. In 
the case of the horse and of the ass we have in¬ 
deed wild as well as tame individuals existing at 
the same period, but it is quite as legitimate to 
assume that the former are the progeny of indi¬ 
viduals which have emancipated themselves and 
have maintained their freedom as that the latter 
are descended from captive parents, supposing, 
what is by no means proved, the specific identity 
of the wild and tame races. 

To us, however, it seems highly probable that 
many animals were originally created in the con¬ 
dition winch we call domestication and in no 
other, and were from the very first given by God 
to man as his humble companions and servants. 
Even in Eden the duty of man “to dress and 
keep” the garden implies the use of implements, 
and still more does the command to “till the 
ground,” which was imposed on him when he fell. 
But, as has been well shown, these implements 
could not have been of his own invention and 
manufacture, since the first would require the ex¬ 
istence of ready-made implements to construct 
them; and therefore we are compelled to suppose— 
what, indeed, is entirely consonant with all we arc 
taught of the condition of the newly-created man 
—that such mechanical aids as were needed for 
the due performance of the duties imposed upon 
him, together with skill to use them, were bestowed 
on him from the gracious hands of his Creator. 
If this be a reasonable conclusion, it seems only a 
legitimate following up of the same process of 
reasoning to presume that docile and subject ani¬ 
mals were given him at the same time: if, for 
example, a plough was put into his hand, that a 
yoke of cattle accompanied it; if agricultural prod¬ 
ucts were to be gathered, that an ass or two would 
be provided to carry the fruits of the earth; if the 
wool and the milk of the flock were to form an 
important portion of his dependence, and particu¬ 
larly if a lamb was appointed 
to be a frequent sacrifice, that 
a flock of sheep would be fur¬ 
nished for his care, and pro¬ 
bably a dog to guard them 
from the wild beasts, now alien¬ 
ated from, and inimical to, 
man. 

Accordingly, the very first 
picture of human life subse¬ 
quent to the expulsion from 
Eden which the Holy Spirit 
has drawn presents us with 
this condition of things: “ Abel 
was a keeper of sheep,” and 
the sacrifice of “the firstlings 
of his flock” was a regular act 
of worship. 

To come to the subject of 
this article, the manner in 
which it is spoken of in the 
sacred Scripture appears more 
favorable to the notion that the 
wild ass is an emancipated 
domestic ass than that the 
latter is a reclaimed wild one. Jehovah him¬ 
self, in the magnificent reproof of Job out of the 
whirlwind, asks. “Who hath sent out the wild ass 
(the pereh) free? or who hath loosed the bands of 
the wild ass (the drod) ?” It may be said that this 
is only a figurative way of presenting the condition 
of the creature, but certainly the words imply a 
state of servitude anterior to its freedom. The 
question, in whatever way it be decided, does not 
touch the other question of the specific identity of 
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certain wild and tame races. Whether, for exam¬ 
ple, the tame ass is specifically identical with the 
khur t does not depend on the relative priority of 
the conditions of servitude and freedom. 

ASS-WORSHIP was attributed both to 
the Jews and to the early Christians by the 
heathen. 

ASSABIAS i as-sa-bi'as), 1 Esd. i. 9. 

ASSALIMOTH (as-sal'i-moth), 1 Esd. viii. 
36. Perhaps a form of Shelomith, Ezra viii. 10. 

ASSANIAS (as-san-i'as), 1 Esd. viii. 54. A 
form of ITashabiah, Ezra viii. 24. 



The Syrian White Ass, with Modern Equip¬ 
ments. 

ASSEMBLY’S ANNOTATIONS. By 

this name is commonly designated a work bearing 
the title of “Annotations upon all the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments,” by the Assembly of 
Divines, 2 vols. fol., Lond., 1G51, 3d and best edi¬ 
tion 1657. It was the conjoint work of several 
eminent ministers, but was in no respect the prod¬ 
uct of the Westminster Assembly, except as it is 
executed in the spirit of their publications, and by 
persons some of whom had been members of it. 
The notes on the Pentateuch and on the four Gos¬ 
pels are bv Ley, sub-dean of Chester; those on 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther by 
Dr. Gouge; those on the Psalms by Meric Casau- 
bon; on Proverbs by Francis Taylor; on Eccle¬ 
siastes by Dr. Reynolds; and on Solomon’s Song 
by Smallwood. The larger prophets fell to the lot 
of the learned Gataker, the smaller, in the first 
edition, to Pemberton, in the second to Bishop 
Richardson. The eccentric Dr. Featlev undertook 
the Pauline Epistles, but did not complete his 
work, and Downam and Reading were both em¬ 
ployed on the work, though what they did has not 
been specified. The work is more than respectable; 
some parts, especially those entrusted to Gataker, 
are done with superior learning and ability, and 
the whole, though of various merit, does credit 
to the piety, scholarship and judgment of the 
authors. 


ASSEMBLY’S CATECHISMS. Two cate¬ 
chisms were drawn up and adopted by the assem¬ 
bly of divines which met in Westminster, and 
which was convoked by the Lords and Commons 
in 1643. One of these is denominated “The Larger 
Catechism,” and the other “The Shorter Cate¬ 
chism.” The assembly also with great assiduity 
and care prepared a “Confession of Faith,” and 
these were approved by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland as the standard of that 
Church. They hold the same place in the Presby¬ 
terian Churches of England, Ireland, the United 
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States and the British colonies; and they are well 
known as containing the most systematic and con¬ 
densed, yet lucid, statement of Scriptural truth as 
held by the Churches that adhere to what is recog¬ 
nized as the Calvinistic system. The heads of 
doctrine set forth in the Confession are arranged 
in thirty-three chapters, as follows: 1. Of the 
Holy Scripture. II. Of God and the Holy Trin¬ 
ity. III. Of God’s Eternal Decree. IV. Of Crea¬ 
tion. V. Of Providence. VI. Of the Fall of 
Man, of Sin, and of the Punishment Thereof. VII. 
Of God’s Covenant with Man. VIII. Of Christ 
the Mediator. IX. Of Freewill. X. Of Effect¬ 
ual Calling. XI. Of Justification. XII. Of Adop¬ 
tion. XIII. Of Sanctification. XIV. Of Saving 
Faith. XV. Of Repentance unto Life. XVI. 
Of Good Works. XVII. Of the Perseverance 
of the Saints. XVIII. Of the Assurance of 
Grace and Salvation. XIX. Of the Law of God. 
XX. Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Con¬ 
science. XXI. Of Religious Worship and the 
Sabbath Day. XXII. Of Lawful Oaths. XXIII. 
Of the Civil Magistrate. XXIV. Of Marriage 
and Divorce. XXV. Of the Church. XXVI. 
Of the Communion of Saints. XXVII. Of the 
Sacraments. XXVIII. Of Baptism. XXIX. Of 
the Lord’s Supper. XXX. Of Church Censures. 
XXXI. Of Synods and Councils. XXXII. Of the 
State of Men after Death, and of the Resurrection 
of the Dead. XXXIII. Of the Last Judgment. 

In Scotland, where a civil establishment of re¬ 
ligion prevails, there is an interference in the dis¬ 
cipline of the Church which by Free Churches is 
considered unwarrantable, and therefore in the 
Confession adopted in the United States the lan¬ 
guage of the twenty-third chapter is modified so 
as to show that no subordination of the Church to 
the State can be sanctioned. 

The principles which the members of Free 
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Churches hold are, that the State and the Church 
are both divine institutions, that each is supreme 
in its own province, and that these jurisdictions 
should mutually acknowledge each other, while 
each holds to its own province. To allow the 
Church to exercise authority over the State would 
concede the most aggressive demands of the Pa¬ 
pacy, and to permit the State to dominate over the 
Church, in her doctrine or discipline, would admit 


the worst form of Erastianism, which really makes 
the Church the creature and servant of the Civil 
Power. 

ASSHUR (as'shur), a son of Shem who gave 
his name to Assyria, Gen. x. 11-22. See 
Assyria. 

ASSIDJEANS (as-sid-e'ans), “ Chas¬ 
idim,” 1 Macc. vii. 13. As a description 
of a particular body of men, it does not 
occur in the canonical Scriptures, nor in 
Josephus, but in the first book of Macca¬ 
bees, as above, it is applied to the body of 
zealous and devoted men who rose at the 
signal for armed resistance given by Matta- 
thias, the father of the Maccabees, and who, 
under him and his successors, upheld with 
the sword the great doctrine of the unity 
of God, and stemmed the advancing tide of 
Grecian manners and idolatries. 

The Jews, at a later period, gave the 
name of Chasidim to those pious persons who 
devoted themselves to a life of austerities and 
religious exercises, in the hope of hastening 
the coming of the Messiah, and of making 
an atonement for their own sins and for the 
sins of others. The name of Chasidim has 
also been assumed by a Jewish sect which 
originated in Poland about a hundred years 
since, and which still subsists. It is pos¬ 
sible that, as Jennings judiciously conject¬ 
ures, the name asidiaoi, or “saints,” came 
to be applied to them by their enemies as 
a term of reproach, like “Puritans” for¬ 
merly in this country, and “saints” very 
often in the present day. 

ASSHURIM (as-shu'rim,) descendants 
of Dedan; probably an 
Arabian tribe, Gen. xxv. 3. 
They have been thought the 
same with the Ashurites, 2 Sam. 
iii. 3, in the vicinity of Gilead. 
See Ashurites. 

ASSIR (as'sir). 1. A Le- 
vite, son of Korali, Ex. vi. 24; 

1 Chr. xvi. 22. 2. A descend¬ 
ant of David, 1 Chr. iii. 17. 3. 
A descendant of Korah, 1 Chr. 
vi. 23, 37. 

ASSOS (as'sos), or ASSUS 
(as'sus), a city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the Adramvttian Gulf, 
with the island Lesbos lying over 
against it. It stood on the height 
above the harbor, occupying a 
strong natural position, which 
was also well fortified by art, 
and the town appears to have 
been for long a flourishing and 
well-frequented seaport. It oc¬ 
curs in the history of St. Paul’s 
travels, when on his way from 
Greece to Jerusalem for the last time. His 
companions took ship at Troas, while he went 
on foot and joined them again at Assos, Acts 
xx. 13, 14. The vessel, it would appear, had 
to touch at Assos; and as to reach it she had to 
sail round the promontory of Lectum, Paul took 
the straight route on foot from Troas to Assos, 
which was only about half the distance (20 Roman 
miles), which he could easily accomplish in the 


requisite time. There are still numerous remains 
of the ancient town, one of the most remarkable 
of which is what is called the Street of Tombs, 
extending to a great distance on the north-west of 
the city, and each tomb formed of one block of 
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granite. These and the other remains, consisting 
of strong walls, theatres, temples, etc., have been 
described by Fellows in his “Asia Minor,” p. 52. 
A stone found in its neighborhood, called the 
Assian stone, was much used in ancient times for 
coffins, being remarkable for its flesh-consuming 
property. They were hence named sarcophagi , 
flesh-consumers, which came by and by to bo 
applied to stone coffins generally. The property 
in the Assian stone is understood to have been 
derived from its limestone ingredients, but there 
was probably some exaggeration in the supposed 
power and rapidity with which it acted on the 
bodies committed to its keeping. 

ASSUERUS (as-sue'rus), Tob. xiv. 15. 

ASSUR (as'sur), Ezra iv. 2; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8. 
See Assyria. 

ASSUR, 1 Esd. v. 31. 

ASSURANCE (as-sur'ance). There is an 
“assurance of understanding,” Col. ii. 2—a com¬ 
plete or perfect understanding; an “ assurance of 
hope,” Heb. vi. 11—that unmoved hope jor which 
Christians were diligently to strive; an “assurance 
of faith,” x. 22, a certainty of access to God by 
the new and living way—by the blood of Jesus. 
It is also said that the gospel came to the Thessa- 
lonians “not in word only, but ... in much 
assurance,” 1 Thess. i. 5—assurance possibly of 
faith being really accepted and laid hold of. The 
original Greek word is the same in all these pas¬ 
sages. The term “assurance” has come theolog¬ 
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ically to signify the certainty an individual enter¬ 
tains of his own salvation. It is not the place to 
inquire here whether or no Scripture authorizes a 
man to entertain such assurance, but it is evident 
that the passages above referred to do not bear 
upon the question. 

ASSYRIA (as-syr'ia), the Country or 
Monarchy of Assyria and the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire. Both, as well as the people, are designated 
in Hebrew Asshur, from Asshur, Shem’s son; in 


the Vulgate it is rendered by Assur and Assyrii, 
by the Greeks Assyria and A tuna, Athuria being 
merely the dialectic exchange of 8 into t, an 
ordinary occurrence in Oriental languages. Rich 
mentions Niinroud on the Tigris, between five 
and six hours north-east of Mosul, which the 
Turks “said was A1 Arthur or Ashur, from which 
the whole country was denominated.” Among 
classical writers the words Assyria and Syria are 
frequently found interchanged, and some modern 
commentators have conjectured that this is like¬ 
wise the case in Scripture. 

The lion was the emblematic symbol of the As¬ 
syrian empire, Dan. vii. 4. The symbolic form of 
the bull guarding the entrances at the Ninevite 
palaces, according to some, was adopted by the 
king of Assyria in allusion to the name of the 
people: “For the bull is called schour and tour , 
following the dialects of the Semitic idiom, as 
Assyria, Aschour and Aturia. The addition of 
tl;e article before these words would produce 
Haschour or Hatour. Thus the goddess Ilathor, 
borrowed by Egypt from Assyria, is represented 
under the form of a cow. This Ilathor is the 
same as Venus, and the dove consecrated to this 
goddess in Syria and Cyprus is called thur , like 
the bull or cow.” 

The country or monarchy of Assyria or Assyria 
Proper was originally of but small extent, and had 
not, like Babylonia, any great natural frontiers to 
determine its limits, while the sites of the cities 
founded by Asshur are as yet uncertain. It is 
stated to have been “bounded on the north by 
Mount Niphates and part of Armenia, on the east 
by that part of Media which lies toward Mounts 
Chaboras and Zagros, on the south by Susiana, as 
well as part of Babylonia, anil finally on the west 
by the Tigris.” It very nearly corresponds to the 
modern Kurdistan with a part of the pashalic of 
Mosul. Of Asshur’s cities, the site of Rehoboth 
28 


has been shifted everywhere, but we learn from 
Chcsney that “on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
at the north-western extremity of the plain of 
Shinar and miles south-west of the town of 
Mayadin, are extensive ruins, around a castle, 
still bearing the name of Rehoboth.” The ruins 
of Kalah Shergat, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
have with great probability been identified with 
the ancient Calali, Nimroud has been identified 
with Resen, and the site of Nineveh may now be 
spoken of with certainty. The conclusive identi¬ 
fication of the sites of Erech, 
Accad and Calneli, the frontier 
towns of Nimrod’s kingdom, 
would mark the southern bound¬ 
ary of Assyria. Erech is believed 
to be the modern Warkah, the 
Orchce of the Greeks. Accad or 
Accur, supposed modern Akker- 
kftf, and Calneli are fixed by the 
concurrence of a great mass of 
authority, ancient and modern, 
at what was the ancient Ctesiphon, 
on the banks of the Tigris about 
18 miles below Bagdad, the sur¬ 
rounding district being called by 
the Greeks Chalonitis. The site 
was afterward occupied by El 
Madair. This site does not agree 
with that mentioned in Chcsney, 
who identifies it with the modern 
Carchemish, supporting his con¬ 
jecture by the note in Calmet 
that its name implied “last built 
town ” or “ border town.” 

Ptolemy divides Assyria proper into six prov¬ 
inces : Arrapachitis, evidently the same as Ar- 
phaxad, Gen. x. 22-24, on the north, Calakine 
or Calachene, perhaps Chalack or Ilalah, 2 Ki. 
xvii. 6, on the south, Adiabene Chadyab or Ila- 
dyab, Arbelitis, in which was Arbela, now Arbil, 
where Alexander defeated Darius, and south of 
this Apolloniatis and Sittakene; the capital of the 
whole country being Nineveh, on the east bank of 
the Tigris. Mr. Ainsworth, in his valuable 
work on the country, states that “ Assyria, includ¬ 
ing Taurus, is distinguished into three districts; by 
its structure into a district of plutonic and meta- 
morphic rocks, a district of sedentary formations 
and a district of alluvial deposits; by configuration 
into a district of mountains, a district of stony or 
sandy places and a district of low watery plains; 
by natural productions into a country of forests and ! 
fruit trees, of olives, wine, corn and pasturage or 
of barren rocks; a country of mulberry, cotton, | 
maize, tobacco or of barren clay, sand, pebbly or 
rocky plains, and into a country of date trees, 
rice and pasturage, or a land of saline plants. The 
vegetation of Taurus is remarkable for the abun¬ 
dance of trees, shrubs and plants in the northern, 
and their comparative absence in the southern, dis¬ 
trict.” When Alexander the Great designed to 
build a fleet, he was forced to use cypress brought 
from Assyria and from the groves and parks, as 
there was a scarcity of timber in Babylonia, a 
fact recorded by both Arian and Strabo. “Be¬ 
sides the productions above enumerated, Kurdistan 
yields gall-nuts, gum-arabic, mastic, manna, mad¬ 
der, castor-oil and various kinds of grain, pulse 
and fruit. There are naphtha springs on the 
eastern shores of the Tigris. The animals of the 
mountain district include bears, panthers, wolves, 
lynxes, foxes, marmots, dormice, fallow and red 
deer, roebucks, antelopes and goats. In the plains 
are found lions, tigers, hyrenas, jerboas, wild boars, 



The Zebra, supposed by some to be the Wild Ass of 
Scripture. 


beavers, camels,” etc. (Ainsworth); the sculptures 
also show us sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, hares, 
partridges and pheasants. To the north is a mass 
of mountains with snowy peaks; on the west is the 
impetuous Tigris (Hiddekel, Gen. ii. 14; Dan. x. 
4), across which, 28 miles by the river helow Nine¬ 
veh, is the celebrated dyke of solid masonry called 
Zikru-l-awfiz. The stream when full rushes with 
, great force over this obstruction. Seven miles lower 
down there is another dyke, Zikr Ismail, but in a 
dilapidated state. In its progress the Tigris re¬ 
ceives from Assyria two mountain streams, the 
Great and Little Zab, the Sykos and Capros of the 
Greeks. 

Assyrian Empire. —As the sovereigns of As¬ 
syria increased their possessions by conquest, the 
name of the parent country was given to each new 
acquisition, so that the limits of the empire varied 
at different periods, and even long after it was 
overthrown the name was retained in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. Thus Isaiah describes the As¬ 
syrians as beyond “the river” (Euphrates), ch. 
vii. 20. Nebuchadnezzar, though ruling at Baby¬ 
lonia, is termed king of Assyria, 2 Ki. xxii. 29, 
and Darius, king of Persia, is called king of As¬ 
syria, Ezra vi. 22. The empire under Tiglath 
Pileser comprehended not only Assyria proper, the 
mountains of Kurdistan and the country between 
Kurdistan and the Caucasus, but likewise Media, 
Syria and the northern part of Palestine. Shal¬ 
maneser added Israel, Sidon, Acre and Cyprus to 
the empire. The Assyrian empire attained its 
greatest limits under the Chaldoeo-Babylonian rule, 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, when it comprised 



Nimrod, the Founder of the Assyrian Empire. 

From tlio sculptures at Kliorsabad. 

all Western Asia as far as the Mediterranean and 
confines of Egypt. Evidences of the sway of the 
Assyrians still exist in the pillars, boundary tablets 
and inscriptions at Mount El wand (ancient Oron- 
tes); Behistun; the pass of Keli Shin; on the 
shores of Lake Van; at Nahr-al-kelb, tablets with 
portrait of king (a cast of one in the British Mu- 
scum); at Larnaka, in Cyprus, tablet with portrait 
of the same king (the original in the museum at 
Berlin) ; in the desert between the Nile and the 
Red Sea; at Dash Tappeh, in the plain of Mir- 
gaudab; one on the banks of the Euphrates; some 
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at Mel Amir and the broken obelisk at Susa. 
Though many of the inscriptions are the chronicles 
of Median and Persian sovereigns, they still mark 
with certainty the extent of the preceding Assyrian 
empire. 

History .—“ Out of that land went forth Asshur 
and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calali; 
the same is a great city,” Gen. x. 11-20. Such 
is the definite statement. Of the sons of Sheru, 
Scripture has recorded nothing except of Asshur, 
but of him the record is of the highest importance, 
as it fixes the epoch of the kingdom of Assyria. 
It may be inferred from Genesis that Asshur had 



originally dwelt in the plains of Shinar, and that 
he led a company or tribe from Babel, traveling 
up the Tigris and settling in the land to which he 
gave his name, Assyria being the Greek derivative 
from the Hebrew Asshur. 

After the foundation of the kingdoms of Nim¬ 
rod and Asshur, we meet with no direct mention 
in Scripture of either Nineveh or its king for a 
period of 1500 years. Dr. Faber and other learned 
men are inclined to adopt the Samaritan text, 
which augments the time from the Deluge to Abra¬ 
ham ; this does not, however, affect the question of 
the nearly coeval foundation of the two kingdoms, 
but merely throws the date of their origin forward. 
In Gen. xiv. 1-4, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam (in 
the south of Persia), held five petty kings of Pal¬ 
estine in subjection during twelve years. lie is 
mentioned as being in league with Amraphel, 


king of Shinar, who was a commander in the As¬ 
syrian army, and likewise with Arioch, king of 
Ellasar, El-Asar. (May not this be “the Assyr¬ 
ians”?) It is probable that these kings were 
Assyrian satraps or viceroys, according to the sub¬ 
sequent Assyrian boast, “ Are not my princes alto¬ 
gether kings ?” Isa. x. 8. Toward the close of the 
Mosaic age, we again meet with traces of Assyria 
as an independent and formidable state. Balaam, 
the seer, addressing the Kcnites, a tribe of high¬ 
landers east of the Jordan, took up this parable: 
“Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest 
thy nest in a rock. Nevertheless the Kenites shall 
be wasted, until Asshur shall carry thee away cap¬ 
tive.” And his subsequent parable of vengeance 
upon Assyria: “And ships shall come from the 
coast of Chittim, and shall afflict Asshur,” Num. 
xxiv. 21-24. We also find that shortly after the 
death of Joshua the Israelites submitted to the 
arms of Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopota- 
I mia, which was then a separate government from 
Assyria, Jud. iii. 7-10, though Josephus calls him 
king of Assyria. Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 says, “Assur also 
is joined with them” against Israel, but we have 


assume that Ninus may have been the great- 
grandson, or, at all events, no very remote de¬ 
scendant, of Asshur. Abydenus, in the Armenian 
edition of Eusebius’ Chronicle , places Ninus sixth 
in descent from Belus, the first king of the Assyr¬ 
ians; and the editor, in a note, produces some 
passages from Moses Choronensis and others to 
show that such was the general opinion among the 
Armenians. This account, which makes Ninus 
contemporary with Abraham, the tenth generation 
from Shem, perfectly accords with the duration of 
the Assyrian empire, which, it is generally agreed, 
did not exceed 1300 years from its rise to the fall 
of Sardanapalus, about 804 B. C., but which Euse¬ 
bius says lasted 14G0 years. If we reckon back¬ 
ward 1300 years, we shall find that the reign of 
Ninus commenced 140 years after Nimrod began 
to be mighty on earth. Some have inferred from 
the statement of Berosus that Ninus was the son 
of Nimrod; but independently of this, the whole 
evidence of the Armenian chroniclers is highly 
corroborative of the hypothesis that Babylonia 
and Assyria were originally two distinct kingdoms, 
and it is likewise perfectly consistent with the au¬ 



Lioness Slain by Nimrod.—S ee Nimrod. 
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no other express mention of the Assyrian kings 
until the reign of Jeroboam II. (825 B. C.), 
although we are not without allusions to the state 
of the kingdom during the latter part of this 
period, Gen. xv. 18; Ex. xxiii. 31; 1 Ivi. iv. 21- 
24; 1 Chr. xviii. 3; Ps. Ixxii. 8. This terminates 
what may be styled the first historical period of 
the Assyrian empire according to Scripture. Be¬ 
fore-entering upon the second period, which is de¬ 
rived from Holy Writ, with some aid from profane 
historians, it is desirable to supply a brief history 
from the Greek and Armenian writers. 

According to Scripture, Nineveh was founded 
by Asshur about 2230 B. C., but according to Diod¬ 
orus Siculus, quoting Ctesias, it was founded 
2183 B. C. Herodotus is silent upon thiB point, 
but Africanus, quoted by Syncellus, states that the 
foundation of the Assyrian monarchy took place 
2284 B. C. The Armenian historian Eusebius 
places it 1340 years before the first Olympiad, or 
2116 B. C. Polyhistor, found in the Armenian 
Chronicle, and believed to be an extract from Bero¬ 
sus, the ancient native historian, contains a table 
from the dynasties of the old Assyrian empire, as¬ 
signing the date of each, and the computation of 
the whole gives the epoch 2317 B. C. as that of 
the foundation of the first monarchy. This date 
differs so immaterially from that of the Biblical 
chronology that it would not be unreasonable to 


thorities who ascribe the foundation of the Assyr¬ 
ian empire to Ninus. Asshur was the founder of 
the monarchy only of Assyria, but the beginning 
of the empire , Ezck. xxiii. 23, may be computed 
from his descendant Ninus, who was king of both 
Assyria and Babylonia, which were for the first 
time united in his reign. 

Ninus confirmed the magnitude of his domina¬ 
tion by continual possession until he had subdued 
the whole of the East. His last war was with 
Oxyartes or Zoroaster, king of the Bactrians, 
whom he at last conquered through the expedi¬ 
ents of Semiramis, wife of Menon. Ninus subse¬ 
quently married Semiramis, who succeeded to his 
throne. In the course of a reign of forty-two 
years this queen, the first on record, helped to con¬ 
solidate the oldest empire named in history. Her 
son Ninyas was the next king of the empire, and 
has been identified with Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, Gen. xiv. 1,4, 5,9; Isa. x. 8. He died after 
a reign of thirty-eight years, transmitting to his 
successors an empire so well constituted as to re¬ 
main in the hands of a series of kings for thirty 
generations. Although we have no direct history 
of the acts of any of these sovereigns beyond 
those sure indications of their rule afforded by the 
sculptures and inscriptions which have been found 
in Persia, Media, Armenia, Coele-Syria and Cy¬ 
prus, the records of other nations furnish ocea- 
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sional gleams of information connected with As¬ 
syria. 

Scripture tells us of Jacob’s visit to his uncle 
Laban in Mesopotamia, Gen. xxix. 1-14, and of 
the servitude of the Israelites under Chushan- 
rishathaim, about 1409 B. C., Jud. iii. 1-9. The 
most interesting revelations are likely to result 
from the readings of Egyptian monuments, some 
of which leave it beyond doubt that Mesopotamia 
was conquered, and siege laid to Nineveh and 
Babylon, by the Egyptians, between 1400 and 1300 
B. C. The Egyptian monuments do not as yet 
furnish us with later data connected with Assyria, 
but it was under the reign of its early kings that 
Rameses the Great (Sesostris of the Greeks) pur¬ 
sued his conquests in the East far beyond Assyria. 
Plato makes the kingdom of Troy at the time of 
Priam, 1184 B. C., a dependent of the Assyrian 
empire; and Diodorus says (lib. ii., c. 2) that Teu- 
tamus, the twentieth from Ninyas, sent 20,000 
troops and 200 chariots to the assistance of the 
Trojans, whose king, Priam, was a prince under 
the Assyrian empire. Herodotus says nothing of 
Assyria until lie begins to relate how Media be¬ 
came a nation. Thus he says, when speaking of 
an event which happened 711 B. C., that the As¬ 
syrians had ruled Upper Asia 520 years before 
that—a discrepancy from the statements of other 
writers, to be easily reconciled by the supposition 
that Ctesias dated from the earliest establishment 
of the monarchy, while Herodotus confines him¬ 
self to the establishment of the great empire over 
Central Asia. 

The historical period, properly so called, of 
Assyrian history begins witli the fall of the first 
empire under Sardanapalus, whose true name was 
perhaps Asser-IIadan-Pul—syllables which we 
shall find used in many of the names of the later 
kings. His throne was overturned by the Medes, 
commanded by Arbaces, who made himself king 
of Assyria about B. C. 804. After the death of 
Arbaces the Mede, the Assyrians made themselves 
again independent. The first of the new line of 
kings was Pul, 1 Chr. v. 26, in whose reign Men- 
aliem, king of Israel, provoked a war with Assyria, 
B. C. 773. He conquered Tipsah or Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates, and put the inhabitants to death 
with great cruelty, 2 Ki. xv. 16. The following 
year Pul marched into Samaria, and the Israelites 
purchased a peace at the price of 1000 talents of 
silver. B. C. 753, Tiglath-Pileser, or Pul-Asser, 


Ancient Babylonian Seal. 

Showing Nimrod in tho chase. 

the next king of Assyria, also found an excuse for 
invading Samaria. In the civil war between Israel 
and Judah, when the Israelites called to their help 
the king of Syria, whose capital was Damascus, 
Ahaz, king of Judah, sent a large sum of money 
to purchase the help of the Assyrians. Tiglath 
accordingly led an army against Syria, conquered 
Damascus and slew Rezin the king. He entirely 
vanquished the Israelites, and took from them the 
larger part of the kingdom. He then added to 
the Assyrian empire not only Syria, but Gilead 
and Naphtali on the cast of the Jordan, and Gal¬ 


ilee to the north, leaving to the Israelites only the 
province of Samaria, lie carried his captives to 
the farthest end of his own kingdom, the banks 
of the river Kir, which flows into the Caspian Sea. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, went in person to Damascus 
to pay homage to the Assyrian conqueror, 2 Ki. 
xv. 29; xvi. 5-10; 1 Chr. v. 26; 2 Chr. xxviii. 16. 
Shalmaneser, the next king of Assyria, B. C. 734, 
is also called Shalman by the prophet Ilosca, and 
Enemessar by Tobit, ch. i. 2. In the Canons of Syn¬ 
cellus and Ptolemy he is cajled Nabonassar. In 


British Museum, is one recording the exact amount 
here mentioned, according to the Rev. Dr. Hincks, 
to whom is due the discovery of the cuneiform 
numerals. It is desirable to explain that although 
the subject-matter of the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions is self-evident, the proper names are, to a 
certain extent, conjectural renderings of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions on the sculpture; the authority 
being Layard’s “ Discoveries in Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” 2 Ki. viii. 14; 2 Chr. xxxii. In the mean 
time Sennacherib sent part of his army, under the 


Nimrod Overcoming the Dragon. 
From sculptures at Nimroud. 


the ninth year of his reign he led an army against 
Iloshea, king of Israel, which was now reduced 
within the limits of Samaria. At the end of three 
years he had wholly conquered this people, carry¬ 
ing away into captivity the chief men of the ten 
tribes. He placed them at Halah near Nineveh, 
at Ilabor on the river Gozan, and in some of the 
cities of the Medes, and settled Cutheans from 
Babylonia in their place,^2 Ki. xviii. 9-11 ; xvii. 
3-6. He also conquered Sidon and Acre and the 
island of Cyprus, Tyre alone holding out against 
a siege. Shalmaneser died before the removal of 
the Israelites was completed, and the prisoners 
were sent home as a present to his successor* IIos. 
x. 6. Sennacherib, called Jareb by Ilosea, suc¬ 
ceeded Shalmaneser (B. C. 720). Gesenius is dis¬ 
posed to identify him with the Sardanapalus who 
is said to have built the cities of Anchiale and 
Tarsus in Cilicia. He completed the deportation 
of the Israelites, and then invaded Juda?a, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Ilezekiah (B. C. 
714). He marched without interruption through 
Galilee and Samaria, which were now provinces 
of Assyria, and entered the country of Benjamin 
at Aiath and Migron. He laid up his carriages at 
Michmash as he came upon the hill country 
around Jerusalem. The people fled at his ap¬ 
proach, and all resistance seemed hopeless. While 
Sennacherib was besieging Lachish in person, 
Hezekiah sent messengers to make terms of sub¬ 
mission, and he had to drain his own treasury and 
to borrow from that of the temple to raise the trib¬ 
ute exacted, 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold— i. c., about $1,400,000. Among the inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at Kouyunjik, and now in the 


command of Tartan, 2 Ki. xviii. 17, southward, 
against the cities of the south. Tartan endeavored 
to persuade the people of Jerusalem to open the 
gates, but made no attempt to storm the city. He 
then moved forward, laid siege to Azotus, and soon 
captured the place, Isa. xxxvi., xxxvii. AVhen 
Sennacherib had made terms with Hezekiah he 
led his army against Tirhakah the Ethiopian, 
king of Egypt, who was marching to the relief of 
the Jews. At Pelusium, the frontier town on the 
most easterly branch of the Nile, he was met by an 
Egyptian army under the command of Sethos, a 
priest of Memphis. But before any battle took 
I>lacc the Assyrian host was cut off* by that signal 
catastrophe which is described with such beautiful 
simplicity by Isaiah, eh. xxxvii. 36; 2 Ki. xix. 35; 
Herod ii. 141. Sennacherib himself escaped alive, 
and returned home “ and dwelt at ” Nineveh. Mer- 
odach-Baladan, who was then reigning at Babylon, 
may have felt himself too strong to be treated as 
the vassal of Nineveh; he made a treaty with 
Hezekiah. This probably provoked Sennacherib 
and caused the latter years of his reign to be em¬ 
ployed in wars with the Babylonians, till at length, 
as he was worshiping in the temple of the Assyr¬ 
ian god Nisroch, he was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech and Sharezer. They escaped from 
punishment over the northern frontier into Ar¬ 
menia, which had been able to hold itself inde¬ 
pendent of Assyria, and Esarhaddon, his son, 
reigned in his stead, Isa. xxxvii. 37, 38; 2 Ki. xix. 
37. Sennacherib had reigned for perhaps thirty- 
sewn years over Assyria, Media, Galilee and Sa¬ 
maria, and probably held Babylon as a dependent 
province, governed by a tributary monarch. Isaiah, 
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ch. xx. 1, mentions a king of Assyria, named Sar- 
gon, who is identified by some with Sennacherib, 
and by others either with Shalmaneser or with 
Esarhaddon. Gesenius is of opinion that Sargon 
was a king of Assyria who succeeded Shalmaneser. 
M. Longperier states that the principal inscription 
on one of the bulls at Khorsabad commences with 
the royal formula, “Sargon, king of the country 
of Assur.” There are cylinders bearing the name 
of Sargon, and Oppert calls him the father of Sen¬ 
nacherib. The date of Esarhaddon’s gaining the 
throne of Nineveh is uncertain, but the time that 
he became king of Babylon is better known, for in 
the year B. C. G80 he put an end to a line of kings 
who had reigned there for sixty-seven years. 
Toward the end of his reign he sent an array 
against Manasseh, king of Judah, and carried 
him prisoner to Babylon, but after a short 
time he released him and again seated him 
on the throne of Jerusalem, 2 Chr. xxxiii. 

11. Esarhaddon is the Sarchedon of Tobit, 
ch. i. 21, the Asaradinus of Ptolemy’s Canon , 
and is supposed to be the Asnapper of Ezra, 
ch. iv. 2, 10. There are cylinders and frag¬ 
ments of Esarhaddon, and likewise of Senna¬ 
cherib, in the British Museum. Sardochceus, 
the next king (B. C. G67), reigned over 
Nineveh, Babylon and Israel for twenty 
years, and over Media also till that country 
revolted, remaining independent for one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight years. Chyniladan 
(B. C. 647) reigned twenty-two years, but 
during this reign Assyria was still further 
weakened by the loss of Babylon, which 
then fell into the hands of the Chaldaeans. 

In 625 B. C. their leader, Nabopolassar 
(Nebuchodonosor of Judith), was king of 
that city and of the lower half of the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. Two years 
later he marched northward against Nine¬ 
veh, which he stormed and sacked, Tob. xiv. 

4, 10, 15; Nah. i. 8-14; ii. 6, 8, 9; iii. 13-15 
On the conquest of Nineveh by Nabopolassar 
the city was by no means destroyed, but the 
empire of Assyria fell and merged in that of 
Babylonia. It is likely that the book of 
Jonah was written about this time. The 
Jews had expected that Nineveh, the great 
enemy of their nation, would have been for 
ever and wholly destroyed, but Assyria is 
no longer unfriendly to them, and the purport 
of the book of Jonah is to explain the justic 


three years Necho again entered the country, and 
marched as far as Carchemish, on the Euphrates, 
where he was totally defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, 
2 Ki. xxv. 1; 2 Chr. xxxv. 20; xxxvi. 1; Berosus 
in Josephus. By this battle the Babylonians re¬ 
gained their power over Jerusalem and drove the 
Egyptians out of the country. Nebuchadnezzar 
carried the Jewish nobles captive to Babylon, and 
Juda?a remained a province of that monarchy. 
Nebuchadnezzar succeeded his father B. C. 605, 
and fixed his seat of government at Babylon. 
Jerusalem twice rebelled, but he reduced it to 
obedience, although, on the second rebellion, 
Ilophra, king of Egypt, came to aid the Jews. 
Nebuchadnezzar defeated the Egyptians and de- 



i Of 


God’s government in sparing that city, which had 
repented of its enmity and should now find favor in 
their sight. Josiah, king of Judah, finds a friend 
and protector in Nabopolassar, king of Assyria. 
During the civil wars between Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon, Assyria was yet further weakened by an in¬ 
road of the Scythians, who first came upon the 
Medes and wholly routed the army which Cyax- 
ares the king sent against them. They then crossed 
Mesopotamia, laying waste the country as they 
passed. At this period Necho, king of Egypt, 
pushed his armies eastward, claiming authority over 
Samaria and Juda;a, but Josiah, king of Judah, 
was true to the Babylonians. The Egyptians were 
victorious; Josiah was slain, and the whole of 
Palestine fell into the f power of the Egyptians, 
who set up a new king over Judah. A few years 
later, however, Nabopolassar again reduced the 
Jews to their former state of vassalage under Baby¬ 
lon, 2 Ki. xxiii. 29. Nabopolassar was now old, 
and his son Nebuchadnezzar commanded for him 
as general, carrying on the war against the Egypt¬ 
ians on the debatable ground of Palestine. After 
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prived them of every possession that they had 
held in Palestine, Arabia or the island of Cyprus. 

After the death of Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 562, 
Evil-Merodach, Nergal-sarezer (of whom there is 
one cylinder at Trinity College, Cambridge), La- 
bousardochus and Nabonidas, the latest king of 
whom we have cylinders, reigned over Babylon 
and held Nineveh. But the Median power was 
now rising, and Cyrus, at the head of the united 
armies of Media and Persia, conquered Babylon 
and put an end to the monarchy. After a few 
years Cyrus united the kingdoms of Media and 
Persia by right of inheritance, thus, B. C. 536, 
adding to the land of his birth the whole of the 
possessions which had been held by Sennacherib, 
and more than those of Nebuchadnezzar. 

When the cuneiform shall have been more cer¬ 
tainly read, further particulars of Assyrian history 
may be obtained, especially with regard to the 
kings who built the palaces of Nineveh. The 
sculptures that have been discovered, which appeal 
so directly to the understanding through the uni¬ 
versal language of art, also throw an important 
light on the history and manners and customs of 


the people, while the inscribed tablets or pillars 
set up at various places furnish indisputable data 
as to the boundaries of the empire. 

The government of Assyria was strictly despotic, 
and the monarch was especially styled “the great 
king,” 2 Ki. xviii. 9; Isa. xxxvi. 4. He was en¬ 
tirely surrounded by the numerous officers of his 
household, who were chiefly eunuchs, and whose 
portraits and relative duties have been handed 
down to us in the Ninevite sculptures. The gov¬ 
ernors of provinces and towns, Dan. i. 5; iii. 2, 
were apparently powerful princes. On the sculp¬ 
tures the great king is frequently seen in confer¬ 
ence with a richly-dressed, bearded officer, who 
would seem to be of nearly equal rank with the 
king himself. The early religion of the As¬ 
syrians was a symbolic worship of the 
heavenly bodies. This gradually degener¬ 
ated, until numerous gods were included in 
the worship. Scripture mentions Nisroch, 
Bel, Nebo, Anammelech, Adrammelech, Tar- 
tak, Nibhaz, etc., etc., and the sculptures like¬ 
wise show us Dagon, Illus, Baal and many 
others. Strabo describes the mode of dispos¬ 
ing of young women in marriage, and like¬ 
wise mentions three tribunals, one consisting 
of persons past military service, another of 
nobles and a third of old men, besides another 
appointed by the king. “ It was the business 
of the latter to dispose of the virgins in mar¬ 
riage, and to determine causes respecting adul¬ 
tery, of another to decide those relative to 
theft, and of the third those of assault and 
violence.” It is a curious subject for remark 
and speculation, that the Assyrian remains do 
not disclose any representations of funeral 
ceremonies, or indications of respect for the 
dead; in this so strongly contrasted with Egyp¬ 
tian monuments, on which funeral subjects are 
so conspicuous, and evidences of veneration 
for the dead are so universal. Connected 
with this subject, it is singular that there 
should be no instances of sepulture in Assyr¬ 
ian mounds; but Babylonia is full of ceme¬ 
teries, being apparently the burial-ground of 
Assyria. 

The tract of country which formed Assyria 
proper is now under the nominal rule of the 
Porte. Some of the people are stationary in 
villages, while others are nomadic. They pro¬ 
fess the faith of Islam, and are of the Sunee sect. 
The Christian population is scattered over the 
whole country, but is most numerous in the north. 
It includes Chaldoeans, Nestorians, Syrians, Arme¬ 
nians, etc. 

Intense indeed is the interest evinced by the 
antiquarian and the scientist in the results of 
explorations and researches in the long-buried 
cities of Assyria, but the Christian student has a 
more ardent feeling, that of profound gratitude 
and gratification in their study, as they shed in¬ 
creased light on the inspired page, and clear away 
mists that so long obscured the vision of even the 
most learned in connection with the early history 
of that ancient empire. From the sculptures ex¬ 
humed at Nineveh and other cities wo have 
selected a few as subjects for engravings, some of 
which wo present in connection with this article 
[see pages 217 to 227], while others we shall in¬ 
troduce in appropriate places elsewhere. Sec 
CiTerub, Nisroch, Dagon, Nineveii, Sacred 
Tree, etc. 

The following is an abridged extract from Dr. 
Oppcrt’s “ Chronology,” which is chiefly derived 
from the monuments and cylinders: 
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Abridged Extract from the “Chronology of the Assyrians and Babylonians,” by Dr. 
• Jules Oppert. 


ASTRONOMY 


ASTAROTH (as'tar-oth). See Ashtoreth. 
AST ARTE (as-tar'te). See Ashtoreth. 


Epoch at which the Chaldicans placo tho building of tho Tower of Babel (42 amar, or 2940 years beforo Nabu- B. C. 

chodonosor),. 3540 


ASTROLOGY (as-troFo-ge). See Divina¬ 
tion. 


i .—dynasties non-semitic, 

Comprehended under tho name of Scythic Supremacy during 1500 years. 

I. IIahits Kingdom,. 3540-2149 

ii. Asian Invasion,. 2449-2225 

iii. Touhanun Domination (Scythic),. 2225-2017 

II.—SEMITIC DOMINATION. 


i. First Chaldean Empire. Forty-nine kings during 460 years,. 

First king unknown. 

Ismidagan, Lord of Assyria (about 1950). 

Samsi-Hou, son of Ismidagan (G44 yenrs beforo Assourdayan). 

Naramsin, king of tho four regions. 

(The names of tho other kings are not yet deciphered.) 

ii. Arad Invasion. Eight kings during 245 years,. 

Tho Khct of tho Egyptian hieroglyphics, according to M. do Ilougd, probably the Dummukh of the Assyrians. 

iii. Great Assyrian Empire. Forty-five kings during 520 years,. 


а. First Dynasty. Ninippaloukin, first king,.1314 

Assourdayan, son of the preceding,.about 1300 

Moutakkil-Nubou, son of tho preceding,. “ 1270 

Assour-ris-ili, son of tho preceding ^commencement of tho Assyrian power, following the 

Egyptian preponderance, which had lasted 500 years),.about 1260 

♦Tiglath-Pileser I., son of tho preceding (historical cylinder of 800 lines), . . “ 1220 

Sardanapalus I., son of tho preceding,.“ 1200 

Tiglath-Pileser II.,.“ 

Sack of Nineveh, by tho ChaUtcans, 418 years beforo tho first year of Sennacherib, “ 1122 

Belochus I., son of tho precoding,.“ 1100 

б. Second Dynasty. Belitaras ( Bel-kat-irassou ), usurper,. “ ]1<>0 

Salmanassar I., founder of the palace of Calah (Nimroud),.“ 1O50 

Sardanapalus II., great-grandson of Belitaras,.“ 1020 

Salmanazar II., son of tho preceding,.“ 1000 

Assour-dan-il I., 6on of the preceding, *.“ 98n 

Uolochus II., grandson of Assour-dun-il I.,.“ 970 

Tiglath-Pileser III., son of tho preceding,.“ 950 

Sardanapalus III., son of tho preceding. Great conqueror,.“ 930-900 

Salmanassar III., son of tho preceding. Adversary of Jehu, king of Israel (Nimrorvi “ 

Obelisk), .“ 900-8C0 

Samsi-ou II., son of tho preceding,.“ 800-840 

Belochus III., son of the preceding, husband of Semiramis ( Sammnuramit ), “ 840-820 

Sotniramis, 17 years alone,.“ 820-8'>3 

Sardanapalus IV., probably son of the preceding, last king of tho great empire, “ 807-788 

* Tho asterisk indicates that cylinders have boon found bearing tho name in cuneiform characters. 
III.—DIVISION OF DOMINION BETWEEN SIIEMITES AND A RIANS. 


1559-1314 

1314-788 


ASTRONOMY (as-tron'o-me). In consider¬ 
ing the passages in the Bible relating to astronomy, 
it is important to discriminate between the state¬ 
ments made and the terms employed. The former, 
in the opinion of many scholars, with whom we 
fully agree, are consistent with the truths of sci¬ 
ence, whereas the lnttcr are merely part of the 
common language of the Hebrews, and therefore 
in accordance with their common opinions. The 
meanings of these terms thus show us the degree 
of scientific knowledge to which the Hebrews 


Babylon. 

Ph ul Belesis founds tho empire of Clial- 
deeu. King of Babylon till 


Nabonassar, . 747-733 

Nabios. 733-720 

Kinzirus and Porus, .... 731-720 


II aliens,.720-721 

Mcrodach Baladan, .... 721-709 

♦Sargon, king of Babylon, from . . 709- 


Anarchy, . 701-702 

Bel i bus;. 702-099 

Assourinaddinson, son of Sennacherib, 099-093 

Irigibel,. 093-092 

Mesisimardochus,. 092-088 

Anarchy,.* 6S8-G80 

♦Assarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, . 680-008 

king of Assyria, of Egypt and of Moroe, 


Nineveh. 

First king of Babylon subjugates As¬ 
syria, . 788-709 

Tiglath-Pileser IV. re-establishes tho 
Assyrian monarchy, . . 769-725 

Commencement of tho captivity of Israel, 740 

Salmanassar IV. tnkes Samaria (720). 
and is dethroned by Sargon, . . 725- 

Last Ninevitf. Dynasty (Sargonides, 720-625). 

Sargon founded Khorsabad about 706 , 720-704 
Arkcanos of Ptolemy, 


♦Sennacherib, son of Sargon, 
(Cylinders and seal of contemporary 
Egyptian king Sabnco, probably 
the So of 2 Ki. xvii. 4, have been 
found at Nineveh.) 

Campaign against Egypt and Judea, . 


702 

670-068 


Saosdouchin,.66S-647 Tigluth-Pileser V., son of Assarhnddon, C68-6G0 

|*Sardanapalus V., son of Assarhaddon, GGO-647 

Assour-dan-il II., son of Sardanapalus V.(Chyniladan of the Greeks), last king of Assyria, G47-C25 

. 026 

. 025-538 


Barylonian Dynasty, 


Total destruction of Nineveh, 


N'abopollasar (Nabnu-naU-assnir), and Nito 
♦Nabucliodonosor ( Xaonu-ki.u'tourr-nusour), 


Nitocris tho Egyptian, 


Evil-Merodach ( Avil-murdnuk), 

♦Nergalsarassar (Niryulsarr-ousour), . 

Labousardochus (Bel akh isrmik), son of the preceding, 9 months, 

♦Nnbonid ( Nobou-nuhid ), son of Nabou-balatirib, 

Cyrus takes Babylon,. 

Cyrus, king of Babylon and of nations, 

Cambyses,. 

Nidintabel, pseudo-Nabuchodonnsor. son of Nabonid, 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, takes Babylon tho first time, 

Arukhou, pseudo-Nabuchodonosor, .... 

Darius takes Babylon tho second time, 

Nabonimtonk renders himself independent, nnd reigns with his son Belsnronssour, about 508-488 
Completo submission of the Chaldmans, . 


625-004 
CO4-501 
5G1-559 
559-555 
655 

555-538 


Media and 
Persia. 

Arian Republic. 

Arbaces first 
chief, 78S-710 


Aspabarn, 

about 720 


Dynasty of the 
Deiocides. 


.‘ses, k 

Vic 


Kingdom of Sn- 
siann. 


Snutrouk 

bounta. 


Noutir-Nnk- 
lmunta, son of 
the preceding. 


Tarhnk, brother 
of the preceding. 
Honmbnnigas 
vanquished by 
Sargon. 


Pbraortes. 

657-035 

Achaemones 
submits, 

Cy ax ares, . 


Astynges, 


Tioumman con- 
inored by Sar- 
lannpalus V. 


Arch.emenian Dynisty. 


- 

Cyrus, king of Persia, . 500-529 

. 538 


. 538-529 

Cambyses, .... 629-522 

. 529-522 

Gomates, tho Magian, 

. 522-518 

psendo-Sinerdis, . . 522 


Darius, son of Hystaspes 

. 517-610 

(Darius tho Mede), .521-486 

. 516 


I., Ahasuerus of 
ews( Esther, 473), 480-465 


► Tho asterisk indicates that cylinders have been found bearing the name in cuneiform characters. 



Assour-dan-il I.— B. C. 930. 

From the palace at Khorsabad. 

attained, but do not, we hold, enable us to form 
any judgment respecting the relation of revelation 
and science. 

Hebrew astronomy appears to consist of two 
elements, the earlier of which would be the popu¬ 
lar knowledge of the science unconnected with 
chronology, the later the special knowledge of the 
priests necessitated by the ordinances of the law. 
The latter may he of Egyptian origin, since “Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
We must therefore speak of Shemite astronomy 
generally, and of Egyptian astronomy, before ex¬ 
amining the statements in the Bible hearing upon 
the main subject. The Shemites rarely have made 
any advance in mathematical science, not so much 
from an inaptitude for its pursuit as on account of 
their national love of an unsettled life. The 
dwellers in cities among the Shemites are seldom 
of pure race; on the coasts of Arabia and Africa 
the great Shemite cities have, from remote ages, 
held a mixed population. The Arab, like his 
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camel, is miserable, excepting he enjoy the free 
life of the desert or the plain. So the Israelites, 
though in times of insecurity they dwelt in the 
fenced cities of Canaan that they did not build, in 
their prosperity returned to the tent-life of their 
forefathers, 1 lvi. viii. GG. Among them, therefore, 
we may suppose that no astronomical knowledge 
would have nourished but that simplest kind 
which the clear skies of their land would have 
taught the shepherds who watched their flocks by 
night. This was the case with the Arabs, who 
attained a high degree of excellence in this primi¬ 
tive astronomy without ever making great progress 
in the theoretical part of the science. This sim¬ 
plest astronomy served with the Arabs, as with the 
earlier Greeks, to aid in regulating the calendar, 
the risings or settings of important stars, marking 
the divisions of the year, and the due times for 
the operations of husbandry. The astronomv of 


of that star. A series of star-risings marked the 
decades into which the Sothis-vear was divided. 
These principles are at least as old as the age of 
the Pyramids of El-Geezeh, which we assign to 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth centuries B. C. 
Moses must have been well versed in this know¬ 
ledge, and we may therefore suppose that he used 
it, perhaps by divine command, in the law to such 
an extent as would be of service for the Hebrew 
calendar, and yet not too scientific for the priest¬ 
hood in later ages. At the same time, from its 
connection with idolatry and astrology, it is prob¬ 
able that the Egyptian astronomy would have been 
followed rather in principles than in details. 

The principal references to astronomy in the 
Bible, in accordance with what has been already 
stated, are either traceable in chronology, or allude 
to the primitive observations of the Hebrews. On 
the first subject our knowledge is extremely slight, 



From the sculptures at Kouyunjik. 


Egypt, though doubtless in its origin the same as 
that of the Shemites, acquired the wonderful ex¬ 
actness that marked all the sciences of that ancient 
home of knowledge. The cloudless sky of Egypt 
and its warm climate not only maintained the 
system of observation, but carried it to the highest 
point attainable without the aid of modern instru¬ 
ments. The settled life of the inhabitants and 
their love of mathematical science enabled them 
to found upon these observations a theoretical 
astronomy, which some hold even to have con¬ 
tained certain of the great truths of Greek and 
modern science which were lost in the Middle 
Ages. By the observation of the solstices and 
equinoxes they were enabled to determine the 
seasons of a solar year, if, as we believe, they used 
such a period, and to form a cycle of great exact¬ 
ness, adjusting their common or “vague” year to 
this tropical one, or at least to the seasons. By 
the observation of the rising of the dog-star, they 
similarly adjusted the sidereal phenomena with 
the vague year, and formed another great cycle, 
that of Sothis, containing 1401 vague years and 
1460 commencing with the so-called heliacal rising 


depending upon the necessities of the case and a 
comparison with the usage of the people in later 
times, and is thus mainly inferential. There can 
be no doubt that the beginnings of the months 
were determined by the observation of the new 
moon, which long custom must have brought, as 
among the Arabs, to remarkable exactness. The 
year was essentially solar, since the most important 
of the feasts were to be kept at particular periods 
of the agricultural year. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the mode of adjustment in use in 
the rabbinical times, the addition of an inter¬ 
calary month when the lunar year had fallen back 
so far in the seasons, was the ancient institution, 
for in no other manner could the solar and lunar 
reckonings be used without deviation from the 
laws relating to the times when the great feasts 
should be kept. 

The passages illustrating the primitive observa¬ 
tions ot the Hebrews are mostly of a general cha¬ 
racter, as the relation of Joseph’s dream that the 
sun and the moon and the eleven stars made 
obeisance to him, Gen. xxxvii. 9, where we have 
no certain indication of the heavenly bodies or 


asterisms intended under the last term, or as a 
remarkable place in the song of Deborah: “ They 
fought from heaven; the stars in their coursos 
fought against Sisera. The river of Kishon swept 
them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon,” 
Jud. v. 20, 21, where the connection of the stars 
with the rainy season, as at least indicating it at 
the times of their rising or setting, is alluded to, 
but no stars are specified. So again, throughout 
the Psalms, although mention is made of the 
grandeur and beauty of the heavens, and, a matter 
specially to be noted in these days, of the laws by 
which the almighty Creator has fixed their order, 
yqt there is no notice of stars by their names. In 
the book of Job, which, notwithstanding its allu¬ 
sions to Egypt, evidently mainly relates to the life 
of the desert (circumstances which favor the idea 
that Moses wrote it while in Midian), we have 
passages of a special character connected with 
astronomy. Thus, Job says of God: “Which 
maketli ’Ash, Kcscel and Kecmah and the cham¬ 
bers of the south,” ix. 9. And the Lord, speaking 
of his mighty works, asks Job, “ Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Iveemah or loose the bands 
of Keseel ? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in 
his season ? or ’Aeesh with her sons, canst thou 
guide them ?” xxxviii. 31, 32. The prophet Amos 
has a similar passage; he, be it remarked, was a 
herdman and not an educated priest, for we read 
that he “was among the shepherds of Tekoa,” 
and that when Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
called him a seer and told him to go to Judah, 
there to eat bread and prophesy, he replied, “ I 
[was] no prophet, neither [was] I a prophet’s 
son; but I [was] a herdman, and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruit: and the Lord took me as I fol¬ 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel,” Amos vii. 14, 15. 
Here, again, we have an exceptional case, and 
astronomical knowledge is also distinctly connected 
with the pastoral life, as in Chalda;a of old. The 
prophet speaks of God as “[Him] that maketli 
Keemah and Keseel, and turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning, and maketli the day dark 
with night,” Amos v. 8. We will now notice these 
terms, commencing with Mazzaroth, the explana¬ 
tion of which will be useful in guiding us as to 
the rest. 

1. Besides the mention of Mazzaroth in Job, 
Mazzaloth are spoken of in 2 Ki. xxiii. 5 as 
objects of idolatrous worship, where we read that 
Josiah put down them “that burned incense unto 
Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to Mazza¬ 
loth, and to all the host of heaven.” Gesenius 
supposes, following most of the ancient interpreters, 
that this term means the signs of the zodiac, but 
Dr. Lee is of opinion that it signifies “mansions,” 
and there can be no doubt that such is the case, 
the words being radically identical, and the Arabs 
using the plural for “mansions of the moon.” 
Are we, then, to understand the twelve signs of the 
zodiac or the twenty-eight mansions of the moon? 
The rabbins say the former, but we cannot prove 
the antiquity of the zodiac, which, in Egypt at 
least, seems to be no older than the time of the 
Greek kings. The rabbins had lost much of the 
ancient knowledge of their people*; the Arabs, on 
the other hand, seem to have preserved unchanged 
the rude science of their forefathers. We prefer, 
therefore, to suppose that the mansions of the 
moon are intended, and it may be noticed that, if 
so, their place in the passage of the second book 
of Kings may not be without significance. The 
worship of the mansions, which would be stars or 
asterisms, presents no difficulty. The mansions of 
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the moon with the Arabs were mostly asterisms, 
but some of them single s.ars. The pagan Arabs 
attributed rain and drought, etc., to them, and 
often prayed to them for rain. The Egyptian 
decans were stars or asterisms and certainly con¬ 
nected with idolatry. 

2. Keemah and Keseel, of the latter of which 
the plural occurs in Isaiah, perhaps, as the Au¬ 
thorized Version renders it, for constellations gen¬ 
erally, xiii. 10, “the heap” or “cluster” and the 
“confident?” or “foolish?” are usually held to be 
the Pleiades and Orion. The latter is, however, 
an unsatisfactory supposition, since the two are not 
mentioned as if near, but rather as if in opposition, 
both in Job and Amos; the prophet apparently 
connecting Keemah with morning and Keseel 
with evening. Poole well remarks on the passage 
in Job that famines generally prevail in the lands 
of the Bible “when the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are bound and the bands of Scorpio can¬ 
not be loosed,” adding, “ when the best and most 
fertilizing of the rains, which fall when the Plei¬ 
ades set at dawn (not exactly heliacally) at the 
end of autumn, fail, rain scarcely ever falling at 
the opposite season, when Scorpio sets at dawn.” 

3. ’Ash or ’Aeesh—for we cannot reasonably 
doubt that these arc but two forms of one name— 
has been supposed to be equivalent to “a bier,” 
the Arabic of which is the name of the Great 
Bear or lUam, the three stars in the tail being 
called “ the daughters of the bier,” like the “ sons” 
mentioned in the Bible. Of the correctness of this 
identification there can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt. 

4. “The chambers of the south” may possibly 
mean a constellation, but nothing probable can be 
said on this subject. 

So far the names are probably of constellations, 
asterisms or stars; of the planets, one seems to be 


since it is by no means certain that the reference 
is not to a marine or river monster, if we compare 
the two verses preceding, 11, 12, in the latter of 
which there may be a notice of the Exodus. 

There are several important places in the Bible 


for him a permanent reputation. This work ap¬ 
peared under the title of “Conjectures respecting 
the Original Memoirs which it is lawful to believe 
that Moses used in composing the Book of Genesis, 
with remarks which confirm or cast Light on these 



IIumax-beaded Bulls, with Eagles’ Wings.— Sco Ciiuiub, and Assyria. 
Forming the portal of the palace at Kliorsnbnd ; the central figure represents Nimrod.—See page 218. 


relating to astronomy which are noticed under 
other articles which treat of the cosmogony [sec 
Creation] ; the great miracle wrought for Joshua 
[see Sun] ; the sun-dial of Ahaz [see Dial], and 
the star of the wise men. See Star in tiie 
East. 

ASTRUC (as'truc), JEAN, a celebrated 
French physician, was the son of a Protestant 
minister, and was born at Sauves, in Lower Lan¬ 



Assyrians carrying off Spoils.—S ee Assyria, 
From Nineveh marbles. 


mentioned in the magnificent passage of Isaiah 
where the king of Babylon is likened to the star 
of the morning: “ How art thou fallen from hea¬ 
ven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” xiv. 12. 
Here the planet Venus appears to be intended. 
The wandering stars spoken of by St. Jude, 13, 
are not necessarily planets; shooting stars would 
more probably be the objects taken for the figure. 
We have not included in this enumeration the 


guedoc, 19th March, 1G84. He taught medicine 
first at Montpellier, and afterward in the college 
of France at Paris. He died 5th May, 1766, at 
the age of 82. The fame which he enjoyed during 
his lifetime rested chiefly on his abilities as a 
teacher and on his medical writings, which were 
very numerous. These are now forgotten or neg¬ 
lected, whilst a work which he published anony¬ 
mously and of which he seemed half ashamed, in 


Conjectures.” In this work Astruc first fully 
broached the idea that, in the composition of 
Genesis, Moses made use of documents ( memoires ), 
the product of an earlier age. These he supposed 
to consist of two principal works, distinguished 
chiefly by the use of the names Elohim and Jeho¬ 
vah as designations of the divine Being, of which 
portions are distributed through the whole of 
Genesis, but with these are mixed up fragments of 
ten other documents. He thus regarded Genesis 
as a composition from twelve original sources, put 
together by Moses, and he conjectured that these 
were originally placed in twelve columns, but 
through faults of the transcribers came to be after¬ 
ward thrown confusedly and oftentimes errone¬ 
ously together. This theory created an era in 
Biblical inquiry. A crude hint to the same effect 
had, indeed, been thrown out by the older Vitringa, 
but to Astruc belongs the credit of having first 
clearly enunciated it as a theory and applied it to 
the Mosaic writings. Whether true or false, this 
theory has been in substance extensively embraced, 
and has been productive of numerous results. 
Sec Genesis and Pentateuch. 

ASTYAGES (as-ti'a-gees), the last king of 
the Medes, according to Herodotus, who was con¬ 
quered by Cyrus. It is mentioned in the first verse 
of the Apocryphal book, Bel and the Dragon. 

ASYLUM (a-si'lura), a temple or other 
sacred place, guarded by rights of consecration, 
and allowed to extend a protection over human 
life, so that those who sought its shelter could not 
be torn from it without the deepest impiety. 

The earliest asylum is said to have been founded 
by the ITeraclida? at Athens, in a temple of Pitv, 
or by Cadmus at Thebes. The temples of* Apollo 
at Delphi and Delos were regarded as asylums, and 
the sanctity with which they were invested made 
them valuable repositories of treasures. Romulus 
founded a promiscuous asylum in a grove at Rome, 
in order to increase the number of his citizens. 
One of the most famous ancient asylums was the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, and its inviolability 
extended to the distance of an arrow-shot all 
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round the building. We read in the book of 
Maccabees that the high-priest Onias III. took 
refuge in an asylum at Daphne, 2 Maec. iv. 34, but 
lie was enticed from its^Uielter and put to death. 
Although the open violation of an asylum excited 
(as we see in the case of the Megaclida*) the 


deepest horror, it seems to have been considered 
perfectly admissible to use either fraud or force to 
get the criminal beyond the reach of the privilege, 
2 Mace. iv. 34; and if all other means failed, it was 
thought no unpardonable crime to starve the crim¬ 
inal to death, provided that the pollution of a 
violated sanctuary were avoided by dragging him 
from the sacred limits at the very moment when 
he was about to expire. 

Asylums became liable to abuse as the guilty 
lied to them for safety. Ephesus became a nest of 
robbers because of the criminals who resorted to 
the temple of Artemis, and at length the emperor 
Tiberius had to interfere and limit the right of 
protection to those who were only unfortunate. 

The privilege of sanctuary descended to the 



ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT.—Seo ASSYRIA. 

From tlio Pulnco of Sargon. 

Middle Ages from pagan custom, rather than from 
the Mosaic law. By a law of Justinian the jus 
asyli, which had been conferred on temples, was 
extended to churches, and the right was defended 
by laws of Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius. 
It still exists in Italy, and its abuses exceed its 
advantages, although in troubled and lawless times 
the existence of such refuges was an invaluable 
protection against political persecutions. 


We now proceed to state the nature of the asy¬ 
lums permitted by Moses, and we shall see that his 
laws respecting them were framed with a wisdom 
which rendered these places of refuge a shield of 
innocent misfortune, while it prevented them from 
becoming an incentive to reckless crime. The 


cities of refuge, six in number, were appointed to 
save the accidental homicide from the goel or 
avenger of blood, Num. xxxv. G, 12, 25; Josh. xx. 
1; xxi. 13, 21, 27, 32, 36; 1 Chr. vi. 67. They 
were so set apart as to be easy of access, and were 
ranged almost in a quincunical shape on either 
side of Jordan. So admirably were they selected 
that the persecuted manslayer could never be more 
(han six miles from the nearest city of refuge. In 
supposed accordance with Deut. xix. 3, the magis¬ 
trates, on the 15th of Adar, every year, inspected 
the roads leading to them to see that they were 
free from all impediment, that the streams were 
bridged and that signposts were placed at each 
cross-road. To prevent all carelessness in matters 
of blood, even the innocent homicide was com¬ 
pelled to remain at the refuge city, apparently in a 
low position, until the death of the high-priest. This 
apparent severity had the double purpose of 
diminishing the fury of the goel, while it incul¬ 
cated on the manslayer the awful sacredness of 
human life. In order to prevent the refugees from 
praying for the high-priest’s death, the mothers 
of the high-priests are said to have supported 
them with clothes and food. Two youths were 
provided as an escort to the fugitive on his wav, 
and the sanctuary extended 2000 cubits beyond 
the city walls, Num. xxxv. 4, 5. According to 
Maimonides, from whom several of the above par¬ 
ticulars are taken, all the forty-eight Lcvitical 
cities possessed in a lesser degree the right of 
affording a refuge. Both in the Hebrew and in 
the Gentile asylums an inquiry was, of course, in¬ 
stituted as to the right of the criminal to avail 
j himself of the divine protection, but it is not very 
clear from Scripture, Deut. xix. 11; Josh. xx. 4-6, 
when and where the trial was held. 

The privilege of asylum was also extended bv 
Moses to the “horns of the altar,” Ex. xxi. 14. 
where a man might remain unharmed until he 
could be conducted to a city of refuge, if he could 
prove his innocence. There seems to be no ground 
for confining this privilege to priests. Even in 
Christian times the holy table was considered to 
possess a similar privilege, and from the earliest 
ages pagan altars have been regarded as affording 
a sanctuary. The “horns of the altar” were pro¬ 
jections at each angle, covered with the same 
brazen framework us the altar itself, and they had 
an obviously symbolic meaning, Ex. xxvii. 2; 
xxx. 2, as well as being necessary to the routine 
of sacrifice, Ps. cxviii. 27. For similar reasons 


horned altars were frequent among the ancients. 
1 wice in the history of Judah notorious criminals 
sought for impunity by “catching hold of the 
horns of the altar.” In one of these instances the 
offender, Adonijah, was freely pardoned, 1 Ivi. i. 
50, but Joab, who had followed his example, hav¬ 
ing been vainly summoned to leave his place of 
refuge, was killed as he clung there by Benaiah. 
Since the law, xxi. 14, expressly excluded such 
willful and treacherous murderers as Joab from 
the right of asylum at the altar, the guilt of 
the sacrilege rests with him rather than with his 
, executioner, 1 Ivi. ii. 28. Our Lord connects a 
yet darker murder with the vicinity of the altar, 
and doubtless means that the sacredness of the 
| place made the guilt more heinous, Matt, xxiii. 35. 

The case of Sliimei, 1 Ivi. ii. 36, gives us no 
right to infer that Jerusalem itself was regarded 
as an asylum, but we find that in later times such 
a privilege was granted to the temple and its “ lib¬ 
erties,” 1 Macc. x. 43. 

ATAD (a'tad). In Gen. I. 11 we read of “the 
floor of Atad” as the place “beyond Jordan” 
where the sons of Jacob made their great mourn¬ 
ing for him. Some take Atad here as the name 
of a man, but this is a mistake. The original 
means “ the thorn,” and “ the floor of the thorn ” 
must be held to be the designation of a place. 
Jerome places if on the east side of the Jordan, 
and yet he identifies it with Bethagla, which lies 
on the west side. See Betji-Hoglaii. It was 
called by the Canaanites (“the inhabitants of the 
land ”) Abel Mizraim, which see. 

ATARGATIS and ATARGATEION 

(a-tar'gate-ion). See Atergatis. 

ATAROTH (at-a'roth). Several instances of 
this name (which means crowns) occur in the 
Scriptures. 1. Ataroth-beth-Joab, in the tribe of 
Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 54. 2. Ataroth, on the borders 
of Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 2, 7, which some identify 
with, and others distinguish from, the Ataroth- 



Putting out Eyes of Captives.—S<;o Assyria. 
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Addar of the same tribe mentioned in Josh. xvi. 
5; xviii. 13. 3. Ataroth, in the tribe of Gad, be¬ 
yond the Jordan, Num. xxxii. 3, 34. 4. Ataroth- 
Shophan, in the same tribe (Num. xxxii. 35), 
which some identify with the preceding, but it 
appears more likely that the addition was used to 
distinguish the one from the other. See Atroth. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention two places in the 
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tribe of Benjamin called Ataroth, but they do not 
occur in Scripture. The Rite of one of these ap¬ 
pears to have been discovered by Professor Robin¬ 
son under the name of Atara. Another place of 
the same name he found about six miles north by 
west of Bethel, which appears to represent the 
Ataroth of Ephraim, Josh, 
xvi. 2, 7. It is now a 
large village on the sum¬ 
mit of a high hill. 

ATERGATIS (at- 
er-ga'tis) is the name of 
a Syrian goddess whose 
temple is mentioned in 
2 Macc. xii. 26. That 
temple appears, by com¬ 
paring 1 Macc. v. 43, to 
liavc been situated at 
Ashteroth-Karnaim. Iler 
worship also flourished 
at Mabflg (t. c., Bambyce, 
afterward called Ilierap- 
olis), according to Pliny. 

There is little doubt 
that Atergatis is the 
same divinity as Der- 
keto. We read that Der- 
keto was worshiped in 
Phoenicia and at Askelon 
under the form of a woman 
with a fish’s tail, or with 
a woman’s face only and 
the entire body of a fish; 
that fishes were sacred to 
her, and that the inhab¬ 
itants abstained from eat¬ 
ing them in honor of her. 

These facts are found in 
Lucian, and together with 
a mythological account of 
their origin in Diodorus. 

Further, by combining 
the passage in Diodorus 
with Herodotus, wc may 
legitimately conclude that 
the Dcrketo of the former 
is the Venus Urania of 
the latter. Atergatis is 
thus a name under which 
they worshiped some mod¬ 
ification of the same power 
which was adored under 
that of Ashtoreth. That 
the temple of Atergatis, 

2 Macc. xii. 26, was 
at Ashteroth-Karnaim, 
shows also an immediate 
connection with Ashto¬ 
reth. Whether, like the 
latter, she bore any par¬ 
ticular relation to the 
moon, or to the planet 
Venus, is not evident. 

Macrobius makes Adar- 

gatis to be the earth , which as a symbol is analo¬ 
gous to the moon. Creuzer maintains that those 
representations of this goddess which contain parts 
of a fish are the most ancient, and endeavors to 
reconcile Strabo’s statement that the Syrian god¬ 
dess of Ilierapoli^ was Atergatis, with Lucian’s ex¬ 
press notice that the former was represented under 
the form of an entire woman by distinguishing 
between the forms of different periods. This 
fish-form shows that Atergatis bears some re- 
29 


lation, perhaps that of 
Dagon. 


female counterpart, to upon the character of the good Jehoshaphat that 
! he was so ready, if not anxious, to connect himself 
with the idolatrous house of Ahab. Had lie not 
ATHACH (a'thak), a town in Judah, 1 Sam. married the heir of his crown to Athaliah, many 
xxx. 30, conjectured to be the same as Ether, Josh, evils and much bloodshed might have been spared 
xix. 7, because it is placed beside Ashan. I to the royal family and to the kingdom. V hen Je- 


Assyrian Court— B. C. 588. 


ATHALIAH (ath-a-li'ah), “whom Jehovah 
remembered,” daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, 
doubtless by his idolatrous wife Jezebel. She is 
also called the daughter of Omri, 2 Chr. xxii. 2, 

' w..~ —- 

of texts it would appear that she is so called only 
as being his granddaughter. Athaliah became the 
wife of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah. This marriage may fairly be considered 


horam came to the crown, he, as might be expected, 
“ walked in the ways of the house of Ahab,” which 
the sacred writer obviously attributes to this mar¬ 
riage bv adding, “ For he had the daughter of Ahab 
who was the father of Ahab, but by a comparison to wife,” 2 Chr. xxi. 6. This king died B. C. 885, 

and was succeeded by his youngest son, Ahaziah, 
who reigned but one year, and whose death arose 
from his being by blood and by circumstance* in¬ 
volved in the doom of Ahab’s house. See Ailaziah. 
Before this Athaliah had acquired much influence 
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in public affairs, and had used that influence for 
evil; and when the tidings of her son’s untimely 
death reached Jerusalem, she resolved to seat her¬ 
self upon the throne of .David, at whatever cost. 
To this end she caused all the male branches of 
the royal family to be massacred, 2 Ki. xi. 1, 
and by thus shedding the blood of her own grand¬ 
children, she undesignedly became the instrument 
of giving completion to the doom on her father’s 
house which Jehu had partially accomplished, B.C. 



Chariot Horses.— See Assyria, 
From the Nineveh sculptures. 

884. One infant son of Ahaziah, however, was 
saved by his aunt Jehosheba, wife of the high- 
priest Jehoiada, and was concealed within the 
walls of the temple, and there brought up so 
secretly that his existence was unsuspected bv 
Athaliah. But in the seventh year (B. C. 878) 
of her blood-stained and evil reign the sounds of 
unwonted commotion and exulting shouts within 
the temple courts drew her thither, where she 
beheld the young Joash standing as a crowned 
king by the pillar of inauguration, and acknow¬ 
ledged as sovereign by the acclamations of the 
assembled multitude. Her cries of “ Treason !” 
failed to excite any movement in her favor, and 
Jehoiada, the high-priest, who had organized this 
bold and successful attempt, without allowing time 
for pause, ordered the Levitical guards to remove 
her from the sacred precincts to instant death, 2 
Ki. xi.; 2 Chr. xxi. 6; xxii. 10-12; xxiii. 

ATHANASIUS f'ath-an-a'zh’us) was one of 
the most influential of the ancient Greek Fathers. 
Indeed, he was the most remarkable of them all, 
so far as earnest contending for fundamental Chris¬ 
tian truths was concerned, and for the hostility 
which he had to encounter from those who opposed 
his views. His Avhole official life was a scene of 
trial and persecution. He held the see of Alex¬ 
andria for forty-six years, and yet so ceaseless and 
virulent were his enemies in the Church and the 
State, that he spent no less than twenty years in 
banishment. lie was born in Alexandria, but the 
date of his birth is not known. It is usually set 
down at A. D. 296. He must have given evidences 
in his childhood of talent and piety, for he was 
devoted to the ministry by Alexander, who was 
then the bishop of the Church, and his education 
was conducted accordingly. He became an author 


when others of his age are engaged in maturing 
their minds by study, and his influence must have 
been soon felt after he was ordained, for while 
only a deacon he was sent to the celebrated Coun¬ 
cil of Nice, at which the questions at issue with 
Arius and his party were determined. His life 
ever afterward was devoted to the expounding and 
upholding the doctrines which that council had 
ratified, touching the person of the Saviour and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander he succeeded him 
in the see, and his troubles 
forthwith began. Arius, 
who had been condemned, 
made such a confession 
of his faith, accompanied 
with explanations, as sat¬ 
isfied the emperor Con¬ 
stantine, who insisted that 
he should be received 
again. The relation of 
the Church to the State 
and the separate jurisdic¬ 
tions of these two co-or¬ 
dinate powers were not 
then clearly defined, and 
accordingly the rulers of 
the State were often found 
engaging in ecclesiastical 
affairs which did not be¬ 
long to them as civil 
rulers. Athanasius re¬ 
fused to obey Constan¬ 
tine, and in an exposi¬ 
tion of the production of 
Arius he pointed out his 
errors and prevarications. 
This led the friends of Arius in Alexandria to 
determine on the ruin of Athanasius by charges 
of a civil character. In the Syrian and East¬ 
ern Churches there were many of the clergy 
who held indistinct views on the matters dis¬ 
cussed at Nice, and many sympathized with 
Arius. It was, therefore, an easy matter to as¬ 
semble a council that would take his side, and in 
A. D. 334 Athanasius was summoned to defend 
himself at Caesarea before a council for having 
murdered a bishop named Arsenius. He refused 
to attend, but in the following year another coun¬ 
cil was assembled at Tyre, in 
which no fewer than 60 Arian 
bishops were present, and some 
Orthodox members attended. Ath¬ 
anasius attended, and instead of 
dealing tyith him in the matter of 
his doctrines, the old charges were 
reneAved. Murder and the viola¬ 
tion of the seventh commandment 
were urged against him. The first 
charge was refuted by the appear¬ 
ance in the council of the mur¬ 
dered man, and the woman with 
whom the offence had been com¬ 
mitted pointed out not Athanasius, 


disaffection in Alexandria by his influence and his 
efforts to prevent the exportation of corn to the 
rising city of Constantinople; and as this was cal¬ 
culated to inflame the mind of the emperor, he 
forthwith banished Athanasius to Treves. Before 
two years had elapsed Constantine died, and in 
A. D. 337 he was restored to his see. The reign 
of Constantine the younger, who was friendly 
toward Athanasius, was brief, as he was killed 
A. D. 340, and in the following year, by the decree 
of a synod at Antioch, he was again deposed, and 
Gregory of Cappadocia was designated as his suc¬ 
cessor in the see. He removed to the West, where 
he Avas received with favor, and the bishops of 
Rome decided in a council held A. D. 342 that he 
was innocent. By another council convened at 
Sardica in 347 he was again acquitted, and the 
emperor, at the suggestion of his brother Constans, 
recalled him again to his see in 349, thus showing 
how confused the minds of the leaders of that age 
were on great ecclesiastical concerns. He was 
again obliged to flee on the deatli of his friend 
Constans, as the party of Arius succeeded in pro¬ 
curing his condemnation in two councils held at 
Arles and Milan. His absence from Alexandria 
was protracted, and not until A. D. 362 was he 
able to show the people of his charge that he held 
as firmly as ever to the faith. In his retirement 
he had spent his time preparing his most import¬ 
ant works, and now on his restoration he convened 
a council at Alexandria, where the doctrine of the 
Trinity was fully and clearly stated as the faith of 
the true Church. Again he fled from the anger of 
Julian, but he returned on the accession of Jovian 
to power. But next year, under Valens, who was 
an Arian, he had again to retire ; but the emperor, 
finding that the inhabitants of Alexandria were 
determined to defend the interests of their bishop, 
wisely changed his purpose, and permitted Athan¬ 
asius to remain at his post in safety during the rest 
of his troubled life. He died either in A. D. 372 
or A. D. 373, but the date is uncertain. 

He was characterized by wonderful courage, 
firmness of purpose, clearness and acuteness of 
mind, and no man in the early Church knew so 
well as he did when to retire from a storm, the 
violence of which he could not endure. This was 
neither cunning nor cowardice; it was the clear¬ 
ness of perception of a far-seeing mind that rec¬ 
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but a different person ns the one who had com¬ 
mitted the offence. Having learned that his con¬ 
demnation was determined on, he left the coun¬ 
cil, and he was accordingly deposed. No fewer, 
however, than fifty bishops adhered to him. And 
now, to show how confused were the ideas then 
entertained on the relation of the affairs of the 
Church and the State, Athanasius carried his case 
before the emperor, who called the parties before 
him. When the case was heard, a new charge Avas 
submitted, and he was accused of having created 


ognized all the facts of his present position, and 
that, looking forward, was able to anticipate the 
time Avhen favorable opportunities would certainly 
offer themselves to his hand. Having once avowed 
his faith, he never changed, never apostatized for 
the purpose of deceiving his enemies and in order 
to gain time. He only retreated like a prudent 
general to recuperate his forces, and then, when 
invigorated, he again appeared on the field. In 
his age men were beginning to feel that there 
should be a limit to civil authority, and his course 
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greatly influenced the movement. Nevertheless, 
ages of controversy and fiery persecutions have 
been required to expound the principles which 
should rule in this department, and even yet these 
principles arc in many quarters but imperfectly 
understood. lie was not a rebel, but he never 
recognized the authority of the emperor to decree 
an article of faith; and while the clergy in the 
East had largely failed to comprehend the far- 
reaching influence of the principles which Arius 
avowed, Athanasius, by his faithfulness and by the 
powerful works which lie issued, did more than 
any man of the age to purify and consolidate the 
faith of the Church, and to hand down to future 
ages those fundamental truths which underlie all 
the tenets that have a substantial value in the 
Christian system. His treatise on the “ Incarna¬ 
tion of the Word,” “Orations against the Arians,” 
epistle touching the Nicene decree against the 
Arians, his epistle against Apollinarianism, and 
others of his numerous works, all exhibit the keen 
intellect and penetrating mind requisite for deal¬ 
ing with such subjects. And even yet, with all 
the learning accumulated during the fifteen hun¬ 
dred years which have passed since he departed, 
the Church continues to recognize the precious- 
ncss of the great treatises which this eminent 
Father produced for the maintenance of the faith, 
in an age when heroes were required to stand up 
for the truth. Cave, in his “ Lives of the Fathers,” 
has given an apt quotation from an oration of 
Gregory Nazianzen, in which the character of 
Athanasius is admirably portrayed, and with an 
extract from which this article may be closed. He 
says, “He was one that so governed himself that 
his life supplied the place of sermons, and his ser¬ 
mons prevented his corrections; much lesi need 
had he to cut or lance where he did but once shake 
his rod. In him all ranks and orders might find 
something to admire — something particular for j 
their imitation. One might commend his un¬ 
wearied constancy in fasting and prayer; another 
his vigorous and incessant persevering in watchings 
and praise; a third his admirable care and pro¬ 
tection of the poor; a fourth his resolute opposi¬ 
tion to the proud, or his condescension to the 
humble. The virgins may celebrate him as their 
bridesman, the married as their governor, the 
hermits as their monitor, the cenobites as their 
lawgiver, the simple as their guide, the contem¬ 
plative as a divine, the merry as a bridle, the 
miserable as a comforter, the aged as a staff, the 
youth as a tutor, the poor as a benefactor, and the 
rich as a steward. He Avas a patron to the Avidows, 
a father to orphans, a friend to the poor, a harbor 
to strangers, a brother to brethren, a physician to 
the sick, a keeper of the healthful—one avIio be¬ 
came all things to all men, that, if not all, he 
might at least gain the more. . . . With respect 
to his predecessors in that sec, he equaled some, 
came near others and exceeded others; in some 
he imitated their discourses, in others their actions; 
the meekness of some, the zeal of others, the pa¬ 
tience and constancy of the rest; borroAving many 
perfections from some and all from others, and so 
making up a complete representation of virtue, 
like skillful limners Avho, to make the piece abso¬ 
lute, do first from several persons draAv the several 
perfections of beauty Avithin the idea of their own 
minds; so he, insomuch that in practice he outdid 
the eloquent, and in his discourses outA\ T ent those 
Avho Avcre most versed in practice, or, if you will, 
in his discourses he excelled the eloquent, and in 
his practice those avIio Avere most used to business; 
and for those that had made but an ordinary ad¬ 


vance in either, lie was far superior to them as 
being eminent but in one kind; and for those avIio 
A vcre masters in the other, he outdid them in that 
he excelled in both.” 

ATHENA (ath'c-na). See Minerva. 

ATHENS (ath'enz), the capital of Attica, and 
the most celebrated city of ancient Greece. It 
Avas originally called Cecropia, from Ceerops, an 
Egyptian, its reputed founder, but in the time of 
Ercehtheus or Erechthonhis, one of his successors, 
avIio introduced the worship of Athena, or Minerva, 
it lost its original name and acquired that of 
Athens, after the goddess to Avhose Avorship it Avas 
principally dedicated. 

Histonj .—The history of Athens carries us back 


to the dim ages of fabulous tradition. The origi¬ 
nal city appears to have been confined to the Acrop¬ 
olis or citadel, on which Erechtheus is said to 
have dedicated a temple to Athena, in Avhich Avas 
preserved the olive-Avood statue of the goddess, the 
most ancient and the most sacred object of the 
kind in all Athens. As we emerge from the mists 
of mythology, the name of Theseus, the national 
hero, meets us, bv whom the twelve independent 
districts into which Ceerops had divided Attica 
Avere united into one political body, and the Avhole 
legislative and judicial poAver concentrated at 
Athens. Homer speaks of Athens 03 a place of 
6ome importance. Between the Trojan AA\ar and 
the age of Pcisistratus (B.C. 560-514) a chasm in 
the history inten'enes; the city must have ex¬ 
tended itself gradually from the Acropolis to the 
surrounding plain, but the first authentic attempt 
to embellish it is ascribed to the enlightened and 
munificent usurper just named, and his sons. At 
this time the foundations of the temples of Apollo 


Pythius and of Jupiter Olympius, the latter the 
largest structure of the kind in the Avorld, together 
Avith those of the Dionysiac theatre, on the south¬ 
eastern slope of the Acropolis, Avcre laid. At the 
invasion of Xerxes the city was reduced to ashes 
(B. C. 480), but after the tempest had passed it 
rose from its ruins Avith increased magnificence. 
A succession of eminent men, as distinguished for 
their political sagacity as for their splendid taste 
in the arts, presided OA’er the councils of the re¬ 
public, under whose auspices it not only attained 
the greatest national prosperity, but became the 
chosen home of poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The sagacity of Thcmistoclcs planned 
a system of fortifications, of Avhich, hoAvcver, he 
lived only to complete that portion which sur¬ 
rounded the city, consisting of a Avail the circum¬ 


ference of Avhich was 60 stadia or about 7} miles. 
His plans Avere carried out by Pericles, Avho, by 
the celebrated Long Walls, extending to the sea, 
connected Athens Avith its principal port of Piraeus. 
Soon afterward/ the promontory containing the 
harbors of the Piraeus and Munychia Avas similarly 
fortified, and the wall surrounding it Avas connected 
Avith those just mentioned, which led from Athens. 
Thus, on the completion of these great Avorks, 
Athens may be said to lm’c consisted of tAvo cir¬ 
cular cities, the toAvn itself and the Piraeus, con¬ 
nected by a street, the space between the Long 
Walls, about 4\ miles in length and 550, feet in 
width, the circumference of the Avhole being about 
174 stadia or 19 miles. Wc arc not, hoAvcver, to 
suppose that the Avhole of this large area aaus built 
upon; much of it Avas taken up by the public 
buildings which everywhere abounded, and by the 
fortifications along the walls and in the Piraeus. 
At its most flourishing period, Athens contained, 
according to Xenophon, more than 10,000 houses, 
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and probably a population, including the inhab¬ 
itants of Pirceus, Mtlnychia and Phalerum, of 
about 190,000, or a third of the whole population 
of Attica; of these, however, by far the greater 
proportion consisted of slaves. The splendid ad¬ 
ministration of Pericles was also marked by the 
erection of those masterpieces of architecture and 
sculpture which have been the envy and the admi¬ 
ration of the world. Cimon had built the temple 
of Theseus, the most perfect of the remaining 
monuments of Athens, and the celebrated Stoa 


to the classic ground within; and countless other 
treasures of art which made this spot the most 
renowned in all Greece. The Peloponnesian war 
put a stop to the work of architectural decoration; 
it was resumed under Lycurgus, after the expul¬ 
sion of the Thirty Tyrants, but the altered fortunes 
of the republic seem to have afiected the national 
genius, which, in the tine arts at least, no longer 
developed itself with the marvelous luxuriance 
which characterized a former age. A temporary 
recovery of political influence, after Conon’s vic- 


king of the name, invaded Attica; and though he 
could make no impression on the walls of the city, 
he revenged himself by destroying the sepulchres 
and temples in the suburbs and laying waste the 
surrounding country. A st;il heavier calamity 
followed when the ruthless Sulla appeared before 
Athens with his victorious eagles (II. C. 8G), and 
gaining an entrance into the town by an unguarded 
path, speedily became master of it, and signalized 
his conquest by defacing the temples and statues 
and destroying the Long Wails and the lortiiica- 
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Bcecile, a portico adorned with paintings by the 
tir.it artists of the ago, and at his own expense had 
planted the Academy and adorned the Agora; and 
now on the Acropolis, under the direction of 
Phidias and the architects Callicrates and Ictinus, 
rose the Parthenon or temple of Minerva, the 
most splendid effort of Greek genius; the new 
Ercchtheium; the gigantic bronze statue of Mi¬ 
nerva Promachus, the work of Phidias, which 
with its pedestal measured 70 feet in height, and 
the crest of whose helmet could be seen towering 
above the Parthenon by the mariner as soon as, 
approaching Athens, he doubled Cape Sunium; 
the Propylca, at once an entrance and a defence 


torv at Cnidas, was followed by a complete pros¬ 
tration under the Macedonian power at the fatal 
battle of Cha?ronca (B. C. 338), which crushed the 
liberties of Athens and of Greece. Thenceforward 
Athens was indebted to foreigners for whatever 
embellishments were added to the city. It is but 
just to her conquerors to acknowledge that they, 
for the most part, respected her ancient renown, 
and, to use Qesar’s noble expression after the 
battle of Pharsalia, “spared the living for the sake 
of the dead.” On two occasions only did she 
suffer materially from the wars in which Greece 
was engaged. Exasperated by its various efforts 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, Philip, the last 


tions of the ci!y and of the Piraeus. From this 
blow the maritime power of Athens never recov¬ 
ered, but, under the emperors, the city regained 
some measure of its ancient external splendor. It 
became the fashion with her Roman conquerors to 
connect their names with Athens by some lasting 
memorial. Julius Ca;sar and Augustus contributed 
to the erection of the portico of Athena Archcgctes, 
which still exists; Hadrian completed the temple 
of Olympian Zeus, 700 years after it3 foundation, 
and under the Antonini, when Pausanias visited 
the city, it presented a magnificent spectacle. Her 
buildings retained their splendor till after the 
third century of the Christian era, when they began 
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rock, of about 1000 feet in length by 500 in 
breadth, terminating abruptly in precipices on 
every side except the west, where alone it was 
accessible. Separated from the western end of the 
Acropolis by a hollow which formed the commu¬ 
nication between the northern and southern parts 
of the city, rises a rocky height, the Areopagus or 
Mars’ Hill, from the summit of which St. Paul 
addressed his Athenian audience. To the south¬ 
west lie the hills of the Pnyx, on which the as¬ 
semblies of the people were held, and of the 
Museum. From the Acropolis, at about five 
miles’ distance, could be seen the Saronic Gulf, 


wane, that private houses began to vie in magnifi¬ 
cence with the public edifices. In these latter con¬ 
sisted the real glory of Athens. We shall now 
request the reader to accompany us in a short 
expedition through the city as it may be supposed 
to have presented itself to a traveler about the 
middle of the first century of the Christian era. 

Ascending from the Pineus along the carriage- 
road which lay between the ruins of the Long Walls, 
he would enter the city by the Peiraic gate, which 
stood between the hills of the Pnyx and the Mu¬ 
seum. On the sloping ground of the former he 
would behold the place where the most celebrated 
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gradually to decay, owing partly to the want of 
funds to keep them in repair, and partly to the 
conversion of the temples into Christian churches. 
Paganism, however, long lingered at Athens—as 
long, indeed, as the Rohools of philosophy con¬ 
tinued to exist; that is, until the middle of the 
sixth century. But a terrible visitation was im¬ 
pending, which inflicted greater injury than either 
time or Greek and Roman conquerors had been 
able to effect. The Goths made their appearance, 
in the reign of Valerian, in Northern Greece; and 
though for a time the danger was averted, it was 
but for a time, and in A.D. 398 the fierce Alaric, 
after ravaging the rest of Greece, fell with bar¬ 
barian ferocity upon Athens and gave the city up 
to destruction. Its treasures of art were pillaged, 
its magnificent structures were reduced to heaps 
of ruins, and little remained of the former Athens 
but the imperishable renown. After this blow 
Athens sunk into insignificance, and became the 
prey of successive spoilers, until it came into pos¬ 
session of the Turks, A. D. 1445. Some of the 
most splendid buildings remained in a state of 
tolerable preservation till the fatal siege in 1G87 
by the Venetians, when irreparable injury was 
inflicted on the edifices of the Acropolis by the 
cannon and mortars of the besieging army. A 
few years before the siege the Propylcea still pre¬ 
served its pediment; the temple of Victory Ap- 
terus was complete; the Parthenon was perfect, 
with the exception of the roof and of the central 
figures in the eastern and of two or three in the 
western pediment; the Erechtheium was so little 
injured that it was used as the harem of a Turkish 
house, and there were still some remains of build¬ 
ings and statue„s on the southern side of the Par¬ 
thenon. During the siege the temple of Victory 
was entirely destroyed, and the Parthenon, besides 
being injured by the shells, was reduced to ruin 
by the explosion of a powder magazine, which, 
according to their usual practice, the Turks had 
deposited in the temple. All that was left stand¬ 
ing was the western extremity, with part of the 
opisthodomus and a few of the lateral columns. 
On regaining possession of the city, the Turks, to 
the utmost of their power, completed the work of 
destruction, mutilating or burning for lime the 
fragments of the overthrown edifices. In 1812 the 
population of Athens was about 12,000, but during 
the revolutionary war it became diminished, and 
no improvement took place until, in 1834, it was 
declared the capital of the new kingdom of Greece. 
Since that time some progress has been made in 
restoring the city, and the excavations necessary 
for this purpose have brought to light many pre¬ 
cious remains of antiquity. These works are still 
proceeding, M we may hope that the restoration 
of tranquillity will be favorable not only to the 
internal prosperity of the country, but to the illus¬ 
tration of its topography and antiquities. 

Situation and Topoyraphy .—Athens lies in a plain 
of no great extent which is surrounded by moun¬ 
tains on all sides except the south, where it lies 
open to the sea. Its limits are determined by the 
mountain-rangc3 of Parnes and JEgaleos on the 
north-west and west, and of Pentelicus and Hy- 
mettus on the north-cast and south-east. The 
plain is diversified toward the centre by a cluster 
of rocky protuberances, the most prominent of 
which cither formed part of the ancient city or 
were grouped around it. About a mile from it, to 
the south-west, there are four prominences, all of 
which were within the city. Of these the first 
was the Acropolis, at once the citadel, the museum 
and the treasury of Athens, an oblong craggy 


now the Gulf of ASgina, with the harbors of 
Athens, the Phalerum and Piraus. The climate 
was celebrated for its salubrity and beauty. Such 
was the transparent clearness of the atmosphere 
that time ‘seemed to have had no effect upon the 
edifices with which the city was adorned, which, 
in the time of Pausanias, about A. D. 173, still re¬ 
tained the original beauty of the Pentelic marble 
of which they were constructed. From the same 
cause the citizens passed much of their time, and 
the great public assemblies, whether for business 
or pleasure, took place, in the open air. 

The general appearance of Athens in her palmy 
days was, to a stranger, not very inviting. The 
streets were narrow and crooked, the houses mean 
and the town but ill supplied with water. It was 
not until a later age, when public spirit was on the 


orators harangued the most refined audiences of 
antiquity—a semi-circle the radius of which varied 
from GO to 80 yards, and the chord of which was 
formed by a line of rock vertically hewn, so as to 
present to the spectator the appearance of a wall. 
At the middle point of‘this wall a rectangular 
stone jutted out, the celebrated Bema, from which 
the speakers addressed the people in the area below 
them. On this rostrum stood Solon, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Pericles and Demosthenes. The 
stone, together with the steps by which the speak¬ 
ers mounted it, and some remains of seats liewn in 
the solid rock, arc still visible. On the opposite 
side of the road is the eminence of the Museum, so 
called from the poet Musanis, who is supposed to 
have been buried there. Continuing our course 
along a street of colonnades, before which stood 
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brazen images of illustrious men, we should come 
to the Agora or market-place, in a quarter of the 
city called Ccramicus, probably from some ancient 
potteries that once were worked there. Here our 
attention would be arrested by the Stoa Basileius 
or Royal Colonnade, where the archon held his 
ciurt; the Stoa Eleutherius, containing paintings 


gods for the murder of the son of Poseidon. On 
this hill sat the famous council called the Upper to 
distinguish it from the Council of Five Hundred, 
which assembled in another place. Sixteen steps 
cut in the rock, and still visible, lead up the hill 
and terminate in a bench forming three sides of a 
square; on this the judges sat when engaged in 
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of the gods, of Theseus, of the people and of the 
battle of Mantinea ; the altar of the twelve gods; 
the Metroum, a temple dedicated to the mother of 
the gods ; th®Tholus, a circular building contain¬ 
ing silver images of the gods, where the Prytanes 
took their meals and offered sacrifice; the statues 
of the Eponymi or deified heroes who gave names 
to the Athenian tribes; the temple of Mars, sur¬ 
rounded with the statues of Hercules, Theseus, 
Apollo and Pindar; at a short distance, on the 
ascent to the Acropolis, the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton; and the temple of Venus con¬ 
taining a statue of the goddess in Parian marble, 
executed by Phidias. Here too stood the cele¬ 
brated Stoa Bcecile, so called from the paintings 
with which it was decorated, representing scenes 
from the mythical period and from later Athenian 
lustory. In this portico Zeno opened the school 
of philosophy, called from this circumstance the 
Stoic, which exercised so important an influence j 
both in Greece and Rome. Passing on northward, 
toward the gate called Dipylum, we arrive at the 
temple of Theseus, built about B. 0. 405 to receive 
the bones of this hero, which had been brought 
for that purpose from Scvros to Athens by Cimon. 
Its architecture was of the Doric order. The 
length of this building was about 104 feet, its 
breadth about 45, and 34 columns, 13 on each side 
and 4 at each front, surrounded it. In sanctity it 
was not inferior to the Parthenon, and its sacred 
inclosure was so large as occasionally to serve as a 
place of military assembly. The freize was cov¬ 
ered with sculptures in the highest style of Grecian 
art, while the interior was decorated with paint¬ 
ings commemorating the achievements of Theseus. 
This temple is the best preserved of all the ancient 
edifices of Athens. For many centuries it was 
used as a Christian church dedicated to St. George, 
and is now the national museum of Athens. Re¬ 
tracing our steps southward, we reach the Areo¬ 
pagus, already described as lying to the north-west 
of the Acropolis; it derived its name from the 
tradition that Ares was here tried by the assembled 


their official functions. Close underneath, a deep 
fissure in the rock leads to a gloomy cavern, the 
fabled sanctuary of the Eumenides or Furies—a 
name never pronounced by the Athenians without 
a feeling of superstitious fear. At the foot of the 
hill, on the north-eastern side, the ruins of a small 
church dedicated to Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
have been discovered. Leaving the Areopagus, 
we should ascend, by a road which led from the 
Agora, paved with Pentelic marble, the western 


the other toward the interior, divided by a wall 
pierced by five doors, by which the Acropolis was 
entered. These porticoes consisted of six fluted 
Doric columns, 29 feet in height, behind which 
rose two rows of slender Ionic pillars, supporting 
a roof of solid marble beams. The sides were 
occupied by two wings, which projected 32 feet in 
front of the central colonnade. Once a year, 
through the central door, the magnificent pro¬ 
cession of the Panatheniea passed, bearing the 
pcplum or sacred robe to the statue of Athena 
Polias in the Erechtheium. Passing within the 
Propyhea, we arc introduced to a scene of un¬ 
rivaled splendor, the whole surface of the rock 
being covered with the most precious monu¬ 
ments of art. 

The number of statues in particular was 
prodigious. Our space will only permit us 
to notice some of the principal structures. 
A little to the left stood the colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promaehus, while to the 
right, on the highest part of the platform, 
might be seen the Parthenon, the most pel feet 
specimen of Greek architecture. This re¬ 
nowned edifice was of the Doric order and 
built entirely of Pentelic marble. It measured 
about 228 feet in length by 102 feet in breadth, 
and 66 feet in height. Its peristyle consisted 
of eight Doric columns on each front and 
seventeen on each side, these columns being 
6 feet 2 inches at the base and 34 feet in 
height. Within these, at either end, a second 
range of columns of 5 h feet diameter extended, 
forming a vestibule to the door. The whole build¬ 
ing was adorned within and without with exquisite 
sculptures from the hand of Phidias, or artists under 
his direction; and in the eastern portion of the cell 
was placed the famous chryselephantine or ivory 
and gold statue of Athena, also the work of Phid¬ 
ias, which had but one rival in Greece, a statue of 
Jupiter Olvmpius, of similar materials and by the 
same master. It was ingeniously contrived that the 





Outline Sketch of Athens, restored. 

A. Acropolis; B. Temple of Jupiter Oiympius; C. Mountains of Ifymettus and Pentelicus; D. Museum nil!, 
with Monument of Philopnppus; E. Mt. Anchesmus; F. Areopagus: Q. Temple of Theseus; II. Astu, or City 
of Athens; I. The long walls uniting the city with the port of Pirtcus; K. River Cephissus; L. Necropolis; M. 
Port or harbor of Piraeus; N. Town of Pirmus; 0. Agora, or markot-place; P. P. P. Fortress of Munychiu; Q. 
Theatre; R. Temple of Neptune; S. Bay of Phalcruni; T. Plmloric walls; U. Greek armed ships. 



side of the Acropolis, and find ourselves confronted 
by one of the greatest productions of the age of 
Pericles, the Propvlaea or gateway through which 
the citadel wa9 entered. At this place the rock is 
but about 168 feet in width, and the architects con¬ 
ceived the bold design of filling up the whole 
space with a building which should at once fortify 
and adorn the citadel. The central portion con¬ 
sisted of two porticoes, one looking toward the city, 


gold, which is said to have been 40 talents in weight, 
could be removed and replaced at pleasure. The Par¬ 
thenon was, in the third century of the Christian era, 
converted into a Christian church, dedicated to the 
Iloly Virgin. Under the Turks it became a mosque, 
and with the exception of the roof, continued toler¬ 
ably perfect until 1687, when, as has been related, it 
was nearly destroyed by the Venetians. Many of its 
finest sculptures were at the beginningof this century 
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removed to England by Lord Elgin, and are now de¬ 
posited in the British Museum. Opposite to the Par¬ 
thenon, on the northern side of the Acropolis, stood 
the Erechtheium or temple of Erechtheus, who 
seems to have been the same with the god Poseidon, 
one of the most ancient and venerated structures of 
Athens. It contained the statue of Athena Polias, 
said to have fallen from heaven, the sacred olive 
tree which Athena caused to spring from the earth 
in her contest with Poseidon for the possession of 
Athens, and the salt well which Poseidon pro¬ 
duced by the stroke of his trident. The Erech¬ 
theium, unlike the other Grecian temples, which 
were usually simple oblongs with two porticoes, 
one at either end, was almost cruciform in ap¬ 
pearance, possessing at the western end two por¬ 
ticoes, which projected north and south from the 
main building, that on the north¬ 
ern side consisting of six Ionic 
columns, four in the front and 
one on either flank, that on the 
southern of a roof supported by 
six caryatides or female figures 
clothed in lodge draperies. The 
Ionic columns and four of the 
caryatides are still standing; the 
fifth, lately discovered, has been 
restored to its place, and the sixth 
is in the British Museum. A part 
of the building, from the tradition 
that Cecrops was buried there, was 
called the Cecropium. Many other 
smaller temples and sanctuaries, 
which it would be tedious to 
enumerate, covered the rock of 
Cecrops. 

Descending once more the Pro- 
pylaea and turning to the right or 
northern side of the Acropolis, 
we come to the portico of Athena 
Archegetes; the Horologium of 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes, a build¬ 
ing of octagonal shape, with its 
eight sides facing the eight winds, 
surmounted by a bronze Triton 
turning on a pivot, at once the 
weather-cock and the public clock 
of Athens; the Prytaneium, where 
the laws of Solon were preserved; 
and the street of the Tripods, lined 
with small temples on which the 
tripods gained by the victors 
in the theatrical contests were 
placed, and where the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, still exists. Farther on, to the 
south-west, we find the gigantic temple of Olym¬ 
pian Zeus, remaining at St. Paul’s visit in pretty 
much the same state in which it had existed for 
more than 400 years. Half finished as it was, how¬ 
ever, it excited the admiration of strangers on 
account of its vast proportions and fine design. 
It was at length completed by Hadrian. The 
length of the building was 354 feet, its breadth 
171; it was adorned with 120 columns, 16 of which 
yet remain standing, above 60 feet high, and 6$ 
feet in diameter. Close to it was the fountain of 
Callirhoe or Enneacrunnus (nine-piped), upon 
which the Athenians chiefly depended for their 
supplies of water. Continuing our course on the 
south side of the Acropolis, we should have to 
notice the Odeium or Music Theatre of Pericles, 
with its roof formed out of the masts of the Per¬ 
sian ships captured at Salamis, the great Diony- 
siac Theatre, excavated out of the rock, said to 


have been capable of accommodating 30,000 spec¬ 
tators, and the Odeium of Regilla. And here we 
find ourselves once more close to the Agora, our 
brief survey of the city within the walls being 
completed. In the suburbs were several remark¬ 
able localities. On the north-west side lay the 
Academy, a grove of plane trees and olive planta¬ 
tions, watered by the Cephissus and laid out in 
walks and fountains. The road which led to it 
from the city was lined with the monuments of 
illustrious men, especially those who had fallen 
in battle. In the Academy, Plato and his suc¬ 
cessors taught, whence they received the name of 
academic philosophers. A little to the north of 
the Academy might be seen the hill of Colonus, 
the scene of one of the finest tragedies of Sophocles. 
Cvnosarges, at the foot of Mount Lycabettus, was 


with ruins here and there visible, still remains. 

The foregoing is a sketch, necessarily brief, of 
the principal buildings and localities of Athens. 
After perusing it the reader will probably better 
understand how St. Paul’s spirit must have been 
“stirred within him when he saw the whole city 
given to idolatry,’’ Acts xvii. 16. In truth the 
statues, sanctuaries, monuments and temples iverc 
countless; and susceptible as the great apostle 
evidently was of the impressions of art and 
poetry, all sentiments of this kind were swal¬ 
lowed up in the mingled feelings of pity and 
indignation with which he beheld the prevalent 
superstition. It was indeed an idolatry as gross 
and as really debasing, though veiled under a 
fairer form, as that of the modern Hindoo when 


The Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, Athens. 


a spot consecrated to Hercules, and possessed a 
gymnasium. It is supposed to have given its 
name to the sect of Cynic philosophers, Antis- 
thenes, the founder of that school, having there 
taught. South of Cvnosarges was the Lyceum, a 
sacred inclosure dedicated to Apollo Lyceius and 
decorated with fountains and plantations. It waa 
the principal gymnasium of Athens, and was fre¬ 
quented by such of the youth as addicted themselves 
to martial exercises. It was a favorite resort, too, 
of the philosophers; and amidst its groves it was 
that Aristotle delivered those walking prelections 
which gained for his school the name of Peripa¬ 
tetics. On the other side of the Illissus, in Agnee, 
a south-eastern suburb, stood the Eleusinium or 
temple of Ceres, and the great Stadium, where the 
gymnastic contests of the Panathenaic games took 
place. It rose in the shape of an amphitheatre 
from the bank of the river, and was capable on 
extraordinary occasions of accommodating 80,000 
spectators. Part of it ivas furnished with marble 
seats by Herodes Atticus; these have entirely dis- 


he worships the hideous creations of his own 
hands. The altar which he mentions as having 
met with in the city, with the inscription u To the 
unknown God,” has occasioned some difficulty to 
tlie interpreters of Scripture. No such altar is 
mentioned by ancient writers; this, however, is 
no reason why it should not have existed. There 
were probably several such altars at Athens, dedi¬ 
cated by persons upon whom some calamity had 
fallen, or to whom some deliverance had been 
vouchsafed, and who, in ignorance of the partic¬ 
ular deity to whom these events were to be thought 
owing, inscribed them to an unknown god. The 
apostle lays hold of the circumstance to direct the 
minds of the Athenians to Him whose* existence 
they thus unconsciously acknowledged, and whom 
they “ ignorantly worshiped.” And when we call 
to mind the scene that must have presented itself 
to him as he stood on the Areopagus—the majes¬ 
tic structures, invested with the twofold associa¬ 
tions of exquisite beauty and time-honored sanc¬ 
tity, the groups of statuary which everywhere 
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recalled the traditions of the mythological age, 
the sanctuaries and altars, each of which had its 
legend and its presiding genius—we can in some 
measure estimate the faith and courage with which 
he announced to his frivolous audience the first 
truths of natural religion, declaring that the su¬ 
preme Deity “dwelleth not in temples made with 



A Charioteer. 
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hinds, neither is served by the hands of men, as 
though he needed anythingthat since “ we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by the art and device of man.” 

- Institutions. —The political history of Athens 
does not fall within our province. Suffice it to 
observe that the government was at first monar¬ 
chical, to the death of Codrus, B. C. 1068; then 
aristocratical, the title of king being exchanged 
for that of archon, whose office was at first hered¬ 
itary and for life, but afterward was limited to ten 
years, and at length became annual, the number 
of archons at the same time being increased to 
nine. Disorders arising from the contentions 
among the ruling body, and from the depressed 
state of the people, Draco first, and then Solon, 
was called in to apply a remedy bv drawing up a 
definite code of laws. The laws of Solon formed 
the groundwork of the civil polity of Athens, and 
though democratic in tendency, provided a check 
against popular excesses by the establishment of 
the Council of Four Hundred and by the powers 
vested in the court of Areopagus. The usurpa¬ 
tion of Peisistratus restored for a brief period 
monarchical rule, but after his expulsion the power 
of the nobles.declined, and Cleisthenes, by a new 
arrangement of the Athenian tribes, and by the 
institution of ostracism, gave the last blow to the 
oligarchy, and the government thenceforward be¬ 
came a pure democracy. With the maintenance 
of the democratic spirit, the glory of Athens rose 


and culminated; with its extinction, she fell for 
ever. 

The supreme power, legislative and executive, 
resided in the Ecclesia or general assembly, of 
which all legitimate citizens not laboring under 
any loss of civil rights were by right members. 
The assemblies were originally held in the Agora; 
afterward they were transferred to the Pnyx, and 
| finally to the great Dionysiac theatre. All mat- 
| ters, foreign and domestic, of national import, were 
I in the last resort determined by this body. Its 
deliberations were, however, in some measure con¬ 
trolled by the Senate or Council of Five Hundred, 
chosen by lot, which discussed and voted upon all 
matters before they were submitted to the assembly. 
The senate was divided into ten sections of fifty, 
each, the members of which were called prytanes; 
they acted as presidents of both the assembly and 
the council during thirty-five or thirty-six days, so 
as to complete the lunar year. Each section was 
again divided into five bodies of ten each, who 
were called poedri, and who presided over the 
rest for a week in turn; of the poedri one was 
chosen for every day of the week as chairman of 
the senate, with the title of epistates. The archons, 
from administering the government, had gradually 
sunk to the position of municipal magistrates, 
though they retained the names derived from a 
more aristocratic period. The first of the nine was 
called Eponymus, from the year being distinguished 
by his name; the second was styled king, his func¬ 
tions, as used to be the ease with the old kings in 
their capacity of high-priest, being connected with 
religion; the third bore the name of Polemarch, 
and originally, as the name imports, was com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army; the remaining six 
were called thesmothetae or legislators, their duty 
being to review every year the body of laws, with 
the view of detecting inconsistencies or supplying 
what was wanting. At the conclusion of their 
year of office, if they had discharged their duties 
satisfactorily, they were admitted members of the 
Areopagus. This celebrated court possesses some 
interest for the Biblical student, as 
being that possibly before which 
St. Paul was taken, when attempt¬ 
ing to speak to the motley crowd 
assembled in the Agora, of “Jesus 
and the resurrection.” It is indeed 
doubtful whether he was led to the 
hill of Mars in order to undergo a 
formal trial; the language of Scrip¬ 
ture rather militates against such 
a supposition. Nor indeed is it 
clear that the court was then 
formally sitting, though the men¬ 
tion of Dionysius the Areopagite 
as one of the apostle’s converts 
may lead us to think that it was. 

Be this as it may, a few words on 
the constitution and functions of 
this senate may not be inappro¬ 
priate. The Areopagus was a 
body of very remote antiquity, 
and its special jurisdiction was From a 

in cases of intentional homicide. 

Ancient legends reported that before it Ares was 
tried for the murder of Poseidon’s son and Orestes 
for the murder of his mother. It gradually assumed 
to itself very extensive powers. It exercised a cen- 
I sorial superintendence over the lives and habits of 
the citizens, regulated the proceedings of the pub¬ 
lic assembly, and took cognizance of certain offences 
against religion, particularly the introduction of 
new and authorized forms of public worship. 


These powers were not derived from any grant 
of the people, but from the custom of immemorial 
antiquity, and were sustained by general reverence 
and awe. The consecrated locality, crowned with 
a temple dedicated to Mars, and with the sanctu¬ 
ary of the Furies in a dark cleft of the rock, im¬ 
mediately below the seats of the judges, was 
regarded by the Athenian populace, to a late 
period, with a superstitious veneration. Nor was 
this feeling undeserved. For a long series of ages 
no one had ventured to impugn the fairness and 
impartiality of the decisions of this court. The 
proceedings were as follows: The judges sat in 
the open air, under the presidency of the king- 
archon. The accuser took a solemn oath over the 
slaughtered victim that the charge was true; the 
accused, with the same solemnities, denied it; each 
party then in succession stated his case in the 
plainest language, all ornaments of oratory or ap¬ 
peals to the passions being forbidden. At the con¬ 
clusion of the first speech, a criminal accused of 
murder might, if he pleased, expatriate himself, 
and thus avoid capital punishment, but his exile 
was in that case perpetual, and his property con¬ 
fiscated and exposed to public sale. The cause 
being heard, the judges proceeded to give their 
vote by ballot, two urns being provided for that 
purpose; if the votes proved equal, an acquittal 
took place. An assembly of this character, the 
members of which enjoyed a life-long tenure of 
office, was naturally aristocratic in tendency. It 
became, therefore, a main object with Pericles, the 
head of the popular party, to diminish the powers 
of the Areopagus. This he effected by the insti¬ 
tution of dicasteries or jury-courts composed of the 
main body of the citizens, COCO of whom were an¬ 
nually chosen by lot, and then divided into ten 
panels, the remainder forming a supplement to 
fill up vacancies. Before one or other of these 
panels every cause, civil and criminal, was brought, 
and the Areopagus, stripped of its censorial and 
other judicial competence, became a mere court of 
homicide. Still it never quite lost its religious 



Sitting Figures. 
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character; among other reasons, because the pro¬ 
cedure in cases of homicide was among the Greeks 
not less religious than judicial. Some sentiment 
of this kind may have influenced the Athenians in 
conducting the great apostle to the Areopagus; it 
probably seemed to them, even if they contem¬ 
plated no formal judicial process yet, the fittest 
place for a religious discussion or exposition such 
as on this occasion they expected to hear. 
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Schools of Philosophy. —Athens was the 
chosen home of philosophy as well as of the fine 
arts. Nor can the obstacles which Christianity had 
to overcome, and which apparently prevented the 
formation of any considerable church in that city, 
be appreciated without some knowledge of the 
philosophical tendencies of that age, particularly 
of those of the two sects which St. Paul seems 
principally to have encountered, the Stoics and 
the Epicureans. 

Greek philosophy was first cultivated in the 
Ionic colonies of Asia Minor; from thence it 
migrated with Pythagoras to Magna Gnecia, until 
the conquests of the Persians and the troubles of 
Southern Italy compelled it to take refuge at 
Athens, which thenceforward became to the an¬ 
cient world the centre of intellectual civilization. 
Its earlier speculations were physical, in the more 
limited sense of the word; they were directed to 
elucidate the constitution of the material universe 
and the laws by which it was governed. Socrates 
was the first who taught that the “ proper study of 
mankind is man,” and from his time philosophical 
inquiry assumed a new direction and began to 



labor in the field of ethical science. Plato in the 
Academy, and Aristotle in the Lyceum, the two 
greatest of Socrates’ successors, enunciated those 
moral and political theories which have exercised 
such an important influence on human thought, 
both within and without the pale of Christianity. 
But it was not these schools of philosophy which 
in the first instance arrayed themselves directly 
against the principles of the gospel. St. Paul’s 
chief opponents were found amongst the followers 
of Epicurus and Zeno, philosophers whose doc¬ 
trines at that time divided the attention of thought¬ 
ful minds. 

Epicurus was born, B. C. 337, in the vicinity of 
Athens, of poor parents. At an early age he 
addicted himself to philosophical study, visited in 
succession Athens, where he only remained one 
year, Colophon, Mitylene and Lampsacus, and 
finally, in his thirty-sixth year, returned to Athens, 
where, in a garden in the midst of the city, he 
opened the school of philosophy which bears his 
name. Epicurus was a materialist, and a virtual 
atheist. He taught that all things, the universe 
30 


itself, were formed by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, the idea of an intelligent cause being incom¬ 
patible with the misery prevalent in the world 
and with the tranquil serenity of the gods. The 
soul was a corporeal substance and perished with 
the body. The existence of Deity was not abso¬ 
lutely denied, but the deity of Epicurus was a 
being removed from all interest or interference in 
the affairs of men. There was no moral governor 
of the world. Consistently with these views, Epi¬ 
curus taught that pleasure is the great end of life 
and the sovereign good; virtue itself is to be 
sought for the pleasure that attends it. lie him¬ 
self is said to have been a man of abstemious tastes 
and habits; but with persons of stronger passions 
his philosophy naturally led to the indulgence of 
the grossest sensuality. At best, it was a system 
of refined selfishness; and at Athens, and after¬ 
ward at Rome, its favorable reception marked the 
decline of public virtue and patriotism. 

The rise of the Stoic philosophy was nearly con¬ 
temporaneous with that of Epicurus, but it took a 
diametrically opposite direction. Zeno, its founder, 
was a native of Citium, whence he passed to 
Athens and attended various schools of philosophy. 
After twenty years’ study he opened a school him¬ 
self in the Stoa Boecile or Painted Porch, and 
taught many years with great reputation. His 
design was a noble one—to invigorate the soul of 
Greece, which at that time lay prostrate under 
enervating influences. Liberty was extinct, and 
indifference, skepticism and epicurean softness 
were the prevailing tendencies. Society seemed 
on the point of dissolution. Zeno hoped, by the 
austerity of his doctrines, to arrest the progress of 
the disease, but he strained the bow till it broke. 
Against Epicurus, he taught that virtue, not plea¬ 
sure, is the chief good; but the virtuous man of 
the Stoics was a being exempt from human pas¬ 
sions, self-sufficing wrapped in an austere 
apathy. Pleasure was no good, pain was no evil. 
The quality of neither men nor actions admitted 
of degrees; nil good actions were equally so, and 
so were all bad ones. Reason was the supreme 
law of life; virtue consisted in living conformably 
to reason, vice in disregarding its dictates. The 
wise man alone was free, and a king. Such was 
the Stoic morality; their views on other points 
were equally erroneous. They were pantheists; 
God was not without, but in the world; God was 
the reason of the world. They held that the soul 
is corporeal and perishable. They permitted and, 
on certain occasions, recommended suicide. With 
such a spirit and with such tenets, Christianity 
could have nothing in common; and, even more 
perhaps than the Epicureans, the Stoics needed to 
be converted, and become as little children, before 
they could enter the kingdom of heaven. But 
both systems were antagonistic to the gospel, which 
teaches us at once that duty, not self-indulgence, is 
to be our governing motive, and that humility, not 
pride, is the temper that befits guilty and sinful 
man. It is no matter of wonder, therefore, that 
when they heard the truths of the gospel, some of 
St. Paul’s hearers “mocked and others said, we 
will hear thee again of this matter,” Acts xvii. 32. 
nor can we marvel that the apostle left behind him 
in this renowned city comparatively few seals to his 
ministry. 


ATHIAS (a-thi'as), JOSEPH, a Jewish 
printer and rabbi, who died at Amsterdam, the 
place of his residence, in 1700. He is chiefly cele¬ 
brated for his edition of the Hebrew Bible issued 
under the editorial superintendence of Leusden in 


1661, and in an improved edition in 1667. In 
preparing this work he was encouraged by all the 
scholars and leading persons in Amsterdam, and 
on its completion was rewarded not only by ap¬ 
plause from the most competent judges, but with a 
gold chain and medal from the states-general of 
Holland, to whom he had dedicated it. Leusden 
boasts that this Bible is one “than which the sun 
beholds none more accurate and correct,” but 
nevertheless the edition is not immaculate. Some 
of its defects were pointed out by Clodius in his 
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From a bas-relief in Ibo Temple of Theseus, Athens. 

edition, and still more fully by Jablonski. The 
latter, however, admits that the edition of Athias 
“deserves the palm before those that had preceded 
it.” Athias printed also a carefully revised edition 
of the “Spanish Bible,” corrected by Sam. De 
Cozeres. He was succeeded in his business and 
in his zeal for Hebrew typography by his son 
Emmanuel, who issued a very beautiful edition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures with Rashi’s commentary, 
in four volumes. 

ATHIAS, SGLOMON, the son of Shem Tob, 
a native of Jerusalem, flourished in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. He wrote a commentary on 
the Psalter, collected chiefly from Rashi,Kimchi,etc. 
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ATHLAI (ath'la-i), one who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezra x. 28. 

ATIPHA (at/e-fa), 1 Esd. v. 32. A form of 
Hatipha, Ezra ii. 54. 

ATONEMENT (a-tone / ment). This is a 
strictly English word, and originally meant noth¬ 
ing more than being at one , though usually with an 
implied reference to a previous alienation or dis¬ 
agreement. " Thus Sir Thomas More speaks of 
“the late made attonemente, in which the king’s 
pleesure hadde more place than the parties willes;” 
and Tyndall, remarking on the expression in 1 
Tim. ii.5, “One God and one Mediator,” explains, 
“that is to say, advocate, intercessor, or an atone- 
maker between God and man.” Even in Shake¬ 
speare we have the verb so used: “I would do 
much to atone them for the love I bear to Cassio.” 
But the transition was very natural and easy from 


onciliation, Rom. xi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. And 
there is another word tor which they have adopted 
this term also, and occasionally propiiiation, as the 
proper equivalent when it occurs in the New Tes¬ 
tament. Thus at Heb. ii. 17, Christ’s priesthood 
is described as having been what it is in order 
“to make reconciliation lor the sins of the peo¬ 
ple,” which might with equal propriety have been 
rendered “to make atonement” for them. And so 
again at 1 John ii. 2, what is in our version, “ He 
is the propitiation.” might have been, and' in’ac- 
cordance with Old Testament usage should rather 
have been, “He is the atonement of our sins.” 
In the Greek translation of the Old Testament it 
is this word, or rather its compound, which is most 
commonly used •where our translators have em¬ 
ployed the expressions atonement or making atone¬ 
ment. So far, therefore, as regards the subject 
itself treated of in the passages referred to, it is 
of no moment whether these terms be used or 
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the sense of being or making at one to that of the 
means or agency whereby the existing difference 
was healed and a good understanding was estab¬ 
lished. And this by and by came to be the received 
meaning of the word atonement. In this sense the 
word is used with great frequency in the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures, and especially in the very com¬ 
mon phrase of “making atonement” for a person 
or an object— i. e., giving or doing that whereby a 
source of estrangement is removed, a reconciliation 
is effected. Occasionally the alternative phrase of 
“ making reconciliation,” as at Lev. viii. 15; Ezek. 
xlv. 15; Dan. ix. 24, is adopted, and as the ex¬ 
pression in the original is the same there as in the 
other cases, the “ making reconciliation ” must be 
understood as simply equivalent to “ making atone¬ 
ment,” and consequently, as used in the English 
Bible, reconcile and reconciliation are synonymous 
with atone and atonement. In the New Testament 
our translators have only used the word atonement 
once, viz., at Rom. v. 11, “by whom (Christ) we 
have received the atonement.” In other passages 
where the same word occurs, whether as a noun or 
a verb, they have rendered it by reconcile and rec¬ 


those formed from propitiate, reconcile , and we may [ 
add also ransom, which is sometimes employed in 
lieu of the others, as at Ps. xlix. 8; Job xxxiii. 24. 

The form of expression in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, which has been thus differently rendered, 
and from which those of the New Testament are 
derived, is somewhat peculiar. The verb com¬ 
monly employed is the piel form of kaphar , to 
cover; and being, as it usually is, coupled with 
the preposition upon in respect to the person or 
thing that is the object of the verb, it means to 
cover upon, so as to conceal or put away, to make 
expiation for, or atone in respect to what has 
caused disagreement. The noun employed in the 
same connection is a derivative of this verb— 
kopher —and means that which covers in the sense 
now mentioned, obliterates, as it were, the ground 
of quarrel, constitutes the matter of expiation or 
the atonement-price. And as here undoubtedly 
the language of the New Testament is entirely 
based upon that of the Old, and the relations also 
of the one, in connection with which the terms 
are applied, closely correspond with those of the 
other, the ideas associated with their use amid the 


sensible transactions of the old economy must go 
far to establish the same for them when transferred 
to the higher concerns of the New. 

Various points of importance which possess a 
collateral relation to the subject would require to 
be considered if it were to receive a full and com¬ 
prehensive treatment, such as the origin of sacri¬ 
fice, the different kinds of sacrificial offering, with 
their appropriate rites, etc. These will be handled 
under the heads Sacrifice and Offerings. But, 
meanwhile, viewing the word atonement in its com¬ 
mon use, as indicative of thoughts and ideas which 
are of frequent occurrence in Scripture, and which 
enter into the very heart of the religion of the 
Bible, we have to inquire, What precisely do they 
include? Does the change, which the term im¬ 
plies, from a hostile to a friendly relationship, 
affect both parties interested, or one of them 
alone? And as importing a provision for accom¬ 
plishing a transition from the one state to the 
other, does it indicate what 
was required on the part of 
God to justify his entering 
into terms of peace with men, 
or simply what was just and 
becoming in men when seeking 
to find acceptance with God ? 
[mportant differences are ob¬ 
viously involved in these al¬ 
ternatives, and it must be well 
to know, on solid grounds, 
which it is proper to adopt. 

I. In endeavoring to arrive 
at a correct judgment on the 
points at issue, we naturally 
turn to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, where the subject 
is presented both in its earlier 
and its more elementary form. 
There are passages in which 
atonements are there spoken 
of in a somewhat loose and 
popular sense, so that it is 
scarcely possible to gather 
anything very definite from 
them as to the religious bear¬ 
ing of the matter. For ex¬ 
ample, it is said of the wicked 
in Prov. xxi. 18, that “he is 
an atonement ” or ransom 
(kopher) for the righteous, 
meaning simply that in times of judgment the 
life of the one is taken for that of the other; 
the one falls a victim to the stroke of vengeance, 
while the other escapes. The term was also 
used in civil transactions, as when the owner 
of a vicious ox that had gored a person was obliged 
to pay an atonement or redemption-price for his 
own life, Ex. xxi. 30. Even in such cases one can 
see that certain fundamental ideas are involved in 
the representation employed, including a liability 
to evil somehow incurred, a possibility of escaping 
from it without personal suffering, and this by the 
substitution of one thing or one being in the place 
of another. 

But it is only when we turn to the strictly re¬ 
ligious province that we find—as there alone, in¬ 
deed, could we justly expect to find—the doctrine 
of atonement brought clearly and distinctly out. 
We select a few out of many plain, unambiguous 
passages that exist of this description: Lev. i. 4, 
which says in respect to the burnt-offering, “ He 
shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt-of¬ 
fering, and it shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him;” Lev. iv. 26, in respect to the 
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sin-offering, “and the priest shall make atonement 
for him from his sin, and it shall he forgiven him;” 
bo again at Lev. v. 16, for the trespass-offering, the 
contrast to which in both cases, when the sacrifice 
was not offered, was, the soul bears its iniquity— 
that is, is subject to the penalty of death for the 
transgression, ch. v. 1, 17. Still more fully and 


means of atonement for your sins. But it is such 
from being the bearer of the natural life, the soul. 
Not simply, therefore, as blood, but as having the 
soul or life in it, does it atone; the soul of the 
offered victim is given to atone for the soul of the 
sinner who offers it.” Such is the meaning of the 
statement, and the application to be made of it to 
the subject under con¬ 
sideration is thus clearly 
exhibited by Kurtz: 
“The Lord says, I gave 
you the blood upon the 
altar to make atonement 
for your souls, therefore 
blood for blood, soul for 
soul. That 
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explicitly in regard to the great day of atonement, 

Lev. xvi., on which the high priest was, with 
various offerings of blood, to “ make an atonement 
for the holy sanctuary, and for the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and for the altar; and he shall 
make an atonement for the priests, and for all the 
people of the congregation,” ver. 33. Indeed, as 
it was these alone who were capable of transgres-r 
sion, the atonement could only be understood to he 
made for the sanctuary and its appendages as hav¬ 
ing been defiled by the sins of the people, and 
thereby, in a manner, rendered unfit for the in¬ 
dwelling of the holy One of Israel. So that it 
still was the people’s guilt that was atoned for, 

even when the several parts and articles of the ited. The first of these is, that there 
tabernacle were directly contemplated, as is inti- was something in the character and gov- 
mated in the closing verse, “And this shall be an eminent of God which objectively presented 
everlasting statute unto you to make an atonement a, hindrance to the obtaining of pardon , 
for the children of Israel for all their sins once a 


may escape death, death 
must alight on the sacri¬ 
fice. The guiltless blood 
is shed in order to cover, 
to atone for, the guilty. 
Death is the wages of 
sin ; the sacrificed animal 
suffers death, not in pay¬ 
ment of its own sin (for 
it is without sin, guilt¬ 
less), but as payment of 
another’s sin; it therefore 
suffers death as a substitu¬ 
tion for the offerer, and 
Jehovah, who 
gave the blood 
as the means 
of atonement, recognizes this substitu¬ 
tion. The blood shed, then, in the 
death of the victim, is the atonement 
for the sinner; as the sin has been im¬ 
puted to the victim, the satisfaction 
that has been made through its death 
is imputed to the sinner.” 

Now, in the whole of these repre¬ 
sentations, besides what is implied re¬ 
garding the previous state of the per¬ 
son who was the subject of the atone¬ 
ment, as one conscious of sin, and in 
consequence liable to punishment, two 
great principles were distinctly exhib- 


lifc for the forfeited life of the sinner—a substitution 
appointed by God, and presented by the sinner who 
sought to be atoned. Manifestly, therefore, through¬ 
out the process there was a mutual respondency, 
in which both parties were alike interested. If 
the cause of offence and alienation originated with 
the sinner in his violation of the law of God, 
when once originated it no longer rested there—a 
mighty obstacle thenceforth interposed on the part 
of God, which the sinner could not, if he would, 
remove out of the way; and it became as necessary 
for God to be reconciled toward him as for him 
to be reconciled toward God. So again, in respect 
to the reconciliation itself, while the sinner must 
fall in with the mode instituted for obtaining it, 
the sinner and must accept of the substitution provided in 
his behalf, the appointment of the substitution, 
and endowing it with the requisite efficacy, must 
be of God, for the sinner could escape from his 
fears, he could attain to satisfaction respecting his 
state, only by realizing the fact of a prior or a con¬ 
current satisfaction on the part of God. In short, 
the sinner’s guilt first, then God’s justice decreeing 
death against the guilt, constituted together the 
ground of disagreement which called for an atone¬ 
ment. And, on the other side, God’s pardoning 
mercy laying open the way of return—this first, 
then the sinner’s faith and repentance embracing 
the provision made, together met in and consti¬ 
tuted the atonement. 


year.” The same had already been stated at ver. 
16: “He shall make an atonement for the holy 
place, because of the unclean ness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgression in all 
their sins.” To the like effect in Ezek. xlv., which 
discourses of the sacrifices connected with his 
ideal temple, it is given as the object of these 
that they should be for the reconciliation or atone¬ 
ment of the house, viz., the temple, and for the 
house of Israel, ver. 15, 17, 18. And, to mention 
no more, there is the passage in Lev. xvii. 11, 
which in one respect is the most important of the 
whole, as it enunciates the general principle on 
which all the particular statements regarding 
atonements in the stricter sense are founded. 
Correctly rendered, it runs thus: “For the soul 
(nephesh ) of the flesh is in the blood, and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to atone for your 
souls,” for the blood atones through the soul (6ane- 
phesh ). It occurs in connection with the prohi¬ 
bition against eating blood, and assigns a reason 
for that, which is to this effect: “You must not 
eat the blood, because God has appointed it as the 


or getting anew into a state of favor 
and fellowship with heaven. Mere de¬ 
sire on the sinner’s part, however sin¬ 
cere and earnest, could not accomplish 
this; an obstacle existed till it was re¬ 
moved out of the way by a valid opera¬ 
tion done for him and upon him. 
What really constituted the obstacle, 
we elsewhere learn, was the relation 
in which the sinner’s guilt placed him 
to the righteousness of God. Before 
this he stood condemned for his trans¬ 
gression, and had the penalty of death 
hung over him. But apart from it* 
precise nature, which comes out in 
other revelations, the suspension of the 
sinner’s pardon on something done in 
his behalf clearly bespoke the exist¬ 
ence of an outstanding difficulty in the 
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way of his return to the divine favor-a hin- Such is the plain import of the Old Testament 
drnnee that had to be removed for him rather than teaching upon the subject of atonement, which 
by him. Then, secondly, corresponding to this also, in regard to the beliefs involved in it de¬ 
recognized and felt obstacle, there was for its rived collateral support from the ascertained feel- 
removal the sacrificial substitution of an animal's ings and practices of ancient heathendom. “ Bv 
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the general practice,” to use the words of Bishop 
Butler, “of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world, the notion of repentance being alone suffi- 
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cient to expiate guilt [or rather to deliver from its 
condemnation] appears to be contrary to the gen¬ 
eral sense of mankind.” It bore unmistakable 
evidence to the deep conviction in men’s bosoms 
that something more than repentance was needed to 
set them right with the Deity—a sacrificial offer¬ 
ing to compensate for their guilt or turn away the 
wrath it had justly incurred. And it betokened a 
belief, though at best a wavering, faltering belief, 
that the kind of sacrifices actually presented might 
avail for the end in view. It was here that for 
those who wanted the clear light of revelation the 
grand defect lay. Having only nature to consult 
as to the validity of their sacrificial offerings, they 
could never assure themselves of a clear warrant 
or of a satisfactory response. “ Even the blithest 
Greek,” says Creuzer, “could not but be sensible 
of a secret dread before each of his gods; in their 
working lay a sort of demoniacal agency. Every 
manifestation of a heathen deity carried with it 
something of an alarming nature, and the felt 
nearness of the gods, even at the most joyous 
feasts, was accompanied with a sense of terror. 
People always felt themselves in the presence of 
a dread nature power on which they knew not how 
to reckon. For who could tell what the deity might 


suspend over him, an abject and weak mortal? As 
the spring and the river freshen the atmosphere, 
invigorate plants, animals and human beings, but 
also, in the form of rushing torrents, overflow their 
banks, desolate corn-fields, sweep along with them 
men and beasts, so could the unlimited power of 
the gods at any moment manifest itself in terrific 
outbursts.” Hence the perpetual tendency in hea¬ 
then sacrifice to the shedding of human blood as 
its proper’culmination, nothing less being deemed, 
in seasons of greater emergency and deeper con¬ 
viction, an offering of sufficient value to avert the 
judgment due to human guilt and disobedience. 
The members of the old covenant were saved from 
such alarming fears and such revolting expedients 
by means of the supernatural economy under which 
they were placed, and which, through a regulated 
system of animal sacrifice, gave them assurance of 
the divine forgiveness. So far they stood on a 
much higher level than the heathen —namely, 
when they understood and used aright their priv¬ 
ileges; but the Jewish as well as the heathen 
faith, which embodied itself in acts of sacrificial 
worship, held pardon of sin to be attainable 
through offerings of blood presented in the room 
of the guilty, and no otherwise. 

It is true that on certain occasions we find an 
atoning value to have been attributed to means 
which could scarcely be said to possess the cha¬ 
racter of a proper substitution by the giving of 
life for life. Thus persons in very humble cir¬ 
cumstances were allowed to make expiation of sin 
with a little flour, Lev. v. 11; and at the outbreak¬ 
ing of the plague in the camp of Israel, Aaron 
made atonement by rushing in among the people 
and offering incense, Num. xvi. 47. But these 
were manifestly exceptional cases, and in the 
pressing urgency of the moment were accepted, 
as by a God who delighteth in mercy, even while 
he is exercising judgment, though still with no 
intention whatever of supplanting the proper 
methods of relief. The incense in the one case, 
which was a symbolical prayer, what was it but 
an immediate pleading for mercy till something 
further might be done? And the flour, in the 
other, was expressly given as a substitute for the 
living victim which in all ordinary circumstances 
was required for the expiation of sin. Such pal¬ 
pably provisional appointments were but 
some of the more evident signs of imper¬ 
fection in an economy which was through¬ 
out imperfect, and by its very imperfec¬ 
tions gave promise of better things to 
come. The element of vicarious satis¬ 
faction was still present, even in its most 
imperfect services. And as regards the 
general aspect and tendency of its institu¬ 
tions, it must, we conceive, have been next 
to impossible for any one to live under 
them, and fail to imbibe from them the 
two great principles formerly stated, viz.: 
that by reason of sin a ground of disagree¬ 
ment, an objective hindrance, was raised 
between the sinner and God, and that this 
could be removed only by the sacrifice of 
an animal’s life in the room of the sinner’s 
life. 

There has been no want of theories, 
however, to get rid of these conclusions, 
yet with so little of solid proof that none 
of them has been able for any length of time 
to maintain its ground. There is the theory 
of Biihir, for example, who rejects the vicar¬ 
ious nature of the ancient sacrifices and re¬ 
gards them simply as symbolical of the feelings 


and exercises of the worshiper—the giving away 
on his part of the animal life of his victim to 
God, imaging the giving away or giving back of 
his own life to God in a spirit of true repentance 
and faith. By this surrender of the natural selfish 
principle of life, which dies, as it were, in the act 
of repentance and faith, sin is covered by being 
extirpated—the atonement is made. According to 
this explanation, then, the action with the victim 
could have had no independent value: it must 
have been but the reflection and shadow of what 
pertained to the worshiper; it was all subjective 
merely, and might have been dispensed with if 
the right dispositions were themselves in proper 
exercise. But this is very different from the im¬ 
pression naturally conveyed to the mind by the 
language of Scripture on the subject: there the 
sacrificial offering appears as a sine qua non, a 
thing without which forgiveness could not be at¬ 
tained, and through which forgiveness was ob¬ 
tained, not so properly by as for the sinner. Then 
why such stress laid upon the death of the victim, 
and the presentation of that which bespoke the 
death? To image the possession of a higher life 
by the death of a lower, however common in the 
New Testament, is foreign to the Old. The time 
for such a mode of representation had not yet 
come, and in the circumstances could never have 
been thought of by the worshipers. To them, as 
the guilt of their sin formed a great objective hin¬ 
drance, so the offering of the slain victim must 
have appeared as a great objective remedy. 

Another mode of explanation revived lately by 
Keil would lay stress merely upon the presenta¬ 
tion of the blood, apart from the death of the 
victim: the atonement consists, not in the slaying 
of the victim laden with the offerer’s guilt, but in 
the bringing of the blood to the altar, which sym¬ 
bolized the reception of the worshiper to the favor 
and fellowship of God. True, in a certain sense; 
but this very blood derived its main significance 
from the judgment of death that had passed on it 
—from its having been the life-blood of an ap¬ 
pointed victim. The presentation of the blood at 
the altar was the formal acceptance of the life that 
had been substituted in the room of the sinner’s. 
The theory proceeds on an utter misapprehension 
of the nature of the relation between the offerer 


and the victim, as if the one were the symbol of 
the other. The victim was the offerer’s substitute, 
not his symbol, and the life-blood was given by 
God as an intermediate thing between himself and 
the sinner, possessing in it by divine ordination an 
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atoning property, whereby the two might become 
one again. “The sacrificial offering was a differ¬ 
ent thing from the offerer'; it was simply what it 
was, and did not import what it was not.” 

Still another theory, which is by no means new, 
but has received somewhat of a fresh coloring, and 
has been elaborated with great pains by Hofman, 
regards the offering of sacrificial victims in former 
times as a sort of payment to God, in peace-offer¬ 
ings a payment by way of thankful acknowledg¬ 
ment for the mercies received or expected from 
his hand, and in sin or burnt-offerings a payment 
in compensation of the sin, such as God himself 
sanctioned, and by which he pledged himself to be 
again gracious to the sinner. There is nothing 
properly vicarious in the nature of the offering; it 
is simply a gift put into the hands of the worshiper, 
which, on being presented at 
the altar, God agrees to accept 
as payment. The worshiper 
was thereby taught to feel that 
there was not to be a simple 
forgiveness of his sin ; he had 
to give a certain compensation, 
though still it was his own 
repentance and faith which 
properly admitted him to bles¬ 
sing. Like the others, this is 
a mere theory of the closet, 
which has nothing to counte¬ 
nance it in the more obvious 
and palpable features of the 
ancient sacrificial institute, 
and which could never have 
occurred to any one living 
under it. For if compensa¬ 
tion by way of payment were 
the radical idea of the trans¬ 
action, why should it have 
turned so peculiarly upon one 
kind—the offering of animal 
life? On that supposition one 
would have expected offerings 
from the wine-press or from 
the barn floor in some sort of 
proportion to those from the 
flock, which was so far, how¬ 
ever, from being the case that 
offerings of that description 
are never named in connec¬ 
tion with forgiveness of sin; 
and when presented, as they 
occasionally were, in the meat 
and drink-offering, it was only in trifling quan¬ 
tities, and as an appendage to sacrifices of blood. 
Why, again, even in these, was such promi¬ 
nence given to the blood, and in connection with 
that, to the death of the victim ? If the offering 
availed simply as a debt-payment, then, surely, the 
more it could retain of value, the better; and to 
render that indispensable which' in a manner de¬ 
stroyed its value as a living creature was a strange 
thing to associate with the idea of payment. This 
inevitably forced on men’s consideration, not what 
it was as a valuable commodity, but what it was 
as a life. Besides; as Delitzsch has justly remarked, 
the theory entirely mistakes the proper nature of 
atonement. To atone is strictly to cover (whence 
the name of the merev-seat, caporcth or covering), 
but not in the sense of Hofman, as covering a debt 
by paying it. This is a metaphor entirely alien to 
Hebrew usage. What was covered was sin and 
impurity, or that wherein these resided. And from 
what were they covered? From God’s righteous 
judgment, which condemned them as hateful in 


his sight, or from his wrath, which was ready to 
flame out against everything opposed to his moral 
purity. What was put between man and this con¬ 
suming zeal on the part of God to bear the doom 
which would otherwise alight upon the sinner— 
that, in the sense of Old Testament Scripture, is 
an atonement, it is the covering of guilt. Any 
other view, however ingeniously supported, must 
be held to be inconsistent with the plain sense and 
import of Scripture. 

II. But as existing in Old Testament times, all 
was provisional. The means of atonement in the 
blood of slain victims was given by God for the 
time then "present, but of so inadequate a kind, 
when compared with the great object to be accom¬ 
plished, that it was impossible—especially when 
coupled with the intimations of prophecy—for the 


the other. If, therefore, the principle of vicarious 
satisfaction stands fast in the Old Testament sacri¬ 
fices—not invalidated, but rather confirmed by the 
attempts that have been made to get rid of it—and 
if in the carrying out of this principle the blood 
of slain victims as the bearer of their life was 
what formed the matter of the atonement, it must 
equally stand fast in regard to the work of Christ 
that it is by the sacrifice of himself or the presen¬ 
tation of his life-blood to God, and by this as a 
vicarious satisfaction for the sins of men, that he 
prevails for their redemption. The proof of the 
one position is virtually the proof of the other. 

But the language of the New Testament also 
fully bears out this view; and it is found just as 
impracticable to explain satisfactorily what is 
stated directly respecting Christ’s work, without 
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more thoughtful and reflecting minds among the 
covenant people not to anticipate a period when 
the divine administration in this respect would 
assume a more perfect form. The clearer light of 
the gospel leaves us now, at least, in no room to 
doubt that the whole of the sacrificial institute of 
the old covenant rested on the assumption, eternally 
present to the divine mind, of the Son’s willing 
sacrifice of himself on the cross for the sins-of 
men. It is here alone, as the later Scriptures 
declare, that the real, the only valid and effectual 
atonement is to be found. But while there is an 
infinite difference between this and the temporary 
expedients that preceded it, in respect to inherent 
worth, the correspondence between the preparatory 
and the ultimate in the divine economy indispen¬ 
sably required that the principle of both should 
be the same—that what the ancient worshiper’s 
relation was to his means of atonement, the same 
should now be the relation of believers to the per¬ 
fect offering of Christ. The one could not other¬ 
wise have formed the shadow and preparation of 


reference to the atonement in its common accepta¬ 
tion, as to do so with its typical adumbrations. 
We can here only point to some of the more 
explicit passages, but they are quite sufficient to 
establish both of the two fundamental points now 
indicated. (1.) Vicarious satisfaction is plainly ex¬ 
hibited in the following statements: “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to min¬ 
ister, and give his life a ransom for many” (i.c., 
in the room of many), Matt. xx. 28; “Who gave 
himself a ransom for all,” 1 Tim. ii. 6; “ God made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might he made the righteousness of God in him,” 
2 Cor. v. 21; “Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it;” “ By one offering he has for ever 
perfected them that are sanctified;” “He bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree;” “He suffered 
for our sins, the just for the unjust, that lie might 
bring us unto God;” “He is the propitiation for 
our sins,” etc., Eph. v. 25; Ilcb. x. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 
24; iii. 18; 1 John ii. 2. (2.) The sacrificial death 
of Christ, or giving away of his life to the Fathei',, as 
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in fulfillment of a sentence of condemnation, is not 
less clearly marked as the act in which the vicari¬ 
ous character of Christ’s work concentrated itself, 
and through which it accomplished the needed 
redemption. “The Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” “our passover also 
was sacrificed for us, Christ,” “redeemed with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,” John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. 
7; 1 Pet. i. 19. “I lay down my life for the 
sheep,” John x. 15; “Him hath God set forth to 


your conscience from dead works to serve the liv¬ 
ing God,” Heb. ix. 13, 14. 

These are, after all, but a few out of a mass of 
testimonies that more or less explicitly speak the 
same language and breathe the same spirit. Yet 
with them alone before us, the evidence in favor 
of the two great points which make up the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of atonement must be held to be in¬ 
controvertible by all simple and unsophisticated 
minds. The affirmation of Soame Jenyns on the 
subject, frequently quoted, is scarcely too strong: 
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be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to ! 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 


That Christ suffered and died as an atonement 
for the sins of mankind is a doctrine so constantly 


and drawing support from some incidental and 
subordinate aspects of the subject, but leaving out 
the more palpable, which in such a case are neces¬ 
sarily the more vital and important features of it, 
are constantly rising into notice. Thus in the 
hands of a philosophic rationalist the passages 
which speak of Christ being a curse and ransom 
for his people are evacuated of nearly all that 
bears even the semblance of the real doctrine. 
“ We must distinguish,” it is said, “ between the 
spirit and the letter, the inward meaning and the 
figure, of the Jewish law. The inward meaning is 
that Christ’s teaching and life and death drew 
men to him, until they were taken out of them¬ 
selves and in all their thoughts and actions became 
one with him.” In like manner the shedding 
of his blood as an offering for men’s sins is re¬ 
solved into a Jewish figure, and the thing meant 
is “ that he was put to death by sinful men and 
raised out of the state of sin, in this sense taking 
their sins upon himself.” If this were all, then 
one could easily understand what the same writer 
has elsewhere said—that “heathen and Jewish 
sacrifices rather show us what the sacrifice of 
Christ was not than what it is,” ii. 479. Only an 
insuperable difficulty on this view of the ipatter 
remains, viz., how Christ and his apostles should 
have so habitually brought his work, not into con¬ 
trast, but into comparison, with the ancient sacri¬ 
fices, and represented it as the proper realization 
of the principles on which they proceeded. That 
they did so can scarcely admit of a question ; they 
constantly point to sacrifice as the most perfect 
type of Christ’s redemption ; and if in this we are 
not disposed to impugn their wisdom or integrity, 
there seems no alternative left but to hold that 
their views radically differed from those of the 
author just quoted. They perceived resemblances 
where he would find only contrasts. Not only so, 
but on such a view the same inward meaning sub¬ 
stantially may be found in Paul’s labors and suffer¬ 
ings as in Christ’s; these too tended to take men 
out of themselves and draw them into a spiritual 
oneness with himself. Yet Paul abhorred the 
very thought of being put on a level with Christ, 
and preached salvation only in the name of Christ. 

A similar contrariety to the plain import of the 
Scriptural statements discovers itself in some who 
preserve a little more of the form of truth and 
recognize a sort of atonement. Thus, “Christ’s 
death is a sacrifice, the only complete sacrifice 
ever offered, the entire surrender of the whole 
spirit and body to God. . . . In it all the wisdom 
and truth and glory of God were manifested to the 
creature; in it man is presented as a holy and 
acceptable sacrifice to God.” In short, Christ is a 
! kind of embodied humanity, and in his perfect 
surrender of self, in doing and suffering, to the 
will of the Father, every member of humanity is 
I entitled to regard himself as represented—Christ’s 
! sacrifice of self is his sacrifice. So also substan¬ 
tially Biihr and Hofmann, the latter of whom says, 
“Christ is not to be regarded as another who has 


that are past.” “lie was delivered for our offences and so strongly enforced through every part of the performed that which" humanity should have per- 

and raised again for our justification,” Rom. iii. w—' p--*. -- gL- ^ ^ 

25; iv. 25; “Christ hath redeemed us from the 


New .Testament, that whoever will seriously peruse formed, but could not do it, he is not to be viewed 
those writings and deny that it is there may, with i so externally in relation to it, but is the one in 


curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” Gal. as much reason and truth, after reading the works 

m. 13; “The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, of Thucydides and Livy, assert that in them no M L man in 

eanse i rom a sin, e hath washed us from mention is made of any facts relative to the his- whom it has its second Adam. Nor is it merely a 

our sins in his blood,” 1 John i. ; -I*-:- ^ .. * 


whom humanity was originally made and who 
again comes into it. He is that Son of man in 


Rev. i.o. 

‘For if the blood of bulls and of goats and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean sancti- 
fieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 


tories of Greece and Rome.” 


vicarious work through which he has reconciled 


It is less, however, with direct denials of the | us to God; we are not simply through him recon- 
doctrine of atonement, than with modes of expla¬ 
nation respecting it which take the very substance „ x , _,_ ; .. . 

out of it, that its advocates in the present age have us, to give his life a ransom in the room of many, 
to do. Theories conceived on a philosophic "basis, as one in such a sense different from them that he * > 


ciled, but in him.” The Lord himself, however, 
says expressly the reverse; he came, as he informs 
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could take their place and act between them and 
God; and through him, says the apostle, not in 
him, we received the atonement, Rom. v. 11. 
What becomes, indeed, of the whole office of 
Christ as mediator, if he is incapable of occupying, 
or does not in fact occupy, a middle place between 
man and God? It is true they who believe in 
him become spiritually one with him and are 
made partakers of his life; but this is the result of 
the work of atonement in their behalf, and comes 
from their interest in its provisions. Humanity, 
as Christ found it, was laden with sin, and as such 
under the curse and condemnation of death. On 1 
this account he must enter vicariously into its 
room.and bear its burden; and only when he has 
done so, and has become the heir of an endless life, 
does he also become for men the head of a new 
and better creation. ITis satisfaction unto death 
for their guilt is the very ground of the new life 
and destiny he has secured for those that believe 
on his name. 

This doctrine of the atonement, which has so 
strong and broad a foundation in Scripture, is also 
responded to by the profoundest feelings and con¬ 
victions of the human heart. However strange it 
may appear, human nature in every age has craved 
for expiation of sip as a preliminary to its pardon, 
and has sought not merely forgiveness, but forgive¬ 
ness through atonement. 

In full accordance with such views, we find in 
the epistle to the Romans, which contains the most 
systematic and formal exposition of the scheme of 
salvation in all Scripture, that righteousness, not 
grace, occupies the foremost place. The apostle 
declares himself to have been not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, “ because therein is revealed the 
righteousness of God from faith to faith,” ch. i. 17, 
and the grand scope and end of its wonderful pro¬ 
visions of grace is affirmed to be that “ God might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus,” ch. iii. 26, grace with its inexhaustible 
riches thus raising itself on a background of 
righteousness, and so far from being impaired, im¬ 
mensely enhanced, by the connection. To say, as 
is often done, that it exhibits God as less willing 
to forgive than his creatures are bound to be, as 
taking delight in executing vengeance on sin, or 
yielding to the extremity of suffering what he 
withheld on considerations of mercy, is altogether 
to misrepresent and caricature the truth of God. 
It is not as if the demands of righteousness were 
pressed apart from the yearnings of love, but 
rather that love itself, willingly and with the 
spontaneous surrender of what was required, 
moved in the channel of that righteousness which 
it delights above all to honor. In one and the 
same act love rose to its highest exercise and 
righteousness accomplished its noblest work, the 
two together glorifying the Godhead with a perfect 
glory. The atonement, therefore, does not render 
God merciful, but admits of his showing mercy in 
consistence with the moral rectitude of his govern¬ 
ment, and bestowing a free salvation on the guilty 
without violence or dishonor to the justice of his 
administration. Hence, also, of all the means of 
moral suasion which have proved of value to 
awaken or sustain love in the human bosom, none 
has been known to work with one half the energy 
and effect that have flowed from the believing 
apprehension of the great fact of the atonement, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ died, the just for the 
unjust, or that God so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have eternal life. 

III. But there may be shades of difference in 


regard to the essential nature and proper objects of 
the atonement. Even those who agree in holding 
the strictly vicarious character of Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings and death arc not entirely at one in their 
mode of explaining wherein precisely the efficacy 
and hearing of the atonement consist. The differ¬ 
ences here chiefly respect the two points, What is 
the kind of satisfaction rendered by the atonement 
of Christ to the divine justice, and for whom has 
it been rendered—for mankind at large or an elect 
portion of them in particular? It was only gradu¬ 
ally that the views of theologians on these points 


the relation in which it stood to the power and 
dominion of Satan. But Anselm so clearly ex¬ 
plained and vindicated the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment as a satisfaction to the honor or justice of 
God for the offence caused by human sinfulness 
that it came to be generally acquiesced in, and at 
the time of the Reformation was substantially 
espoused by all the leading theologians, Roman, 
Lutheran and Reformed. Undoubtedly the idea 
was often pressed too far, first by some of the 
schoolmen and afterward by certain Protestant 
1 divines, as if the guilt of men, on the one hand, 
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were brought out and thrown into a systematic 
form. But we are not, on this account, to conclude 
that the substance of the truth was not held from 
the very first by the sounder portion of the Church. 
Anselm of Canterbury undoubtedly had the merit 
of being the first to write a lengthened treatise on 
the subject, and to reason out in a formal manner 
what is called the satisfaction theory. The ele¬ 
ments of that theory were held from the first, and 
are plainly exhibited in New Testament Scripture, 
as well as in some of the best of the fathers. 
There were no doubt in former times, as well as 
now, partial and defective views occasionally 
broached respecting the atonement; and, in par¬ 
ticular, too great account was sometimes made of 


and the satisfaction required to meet it, on the 
other, were capable of being weighed and adjusted 
like a mercantile transaction. Statements have 
even been made to the effect that precisely the 
amount of penalty due for the sins of those who 
were to be redeemed was laid upon Jesus, and 
borne by him in his work of suffering obedience. 
This was to treat redemption as if it dealt with 
things, not with persons, and applied to the spir¬ 
itual necessities of an immortal being and its rela¬ 
tions to the fountain of all holiness and love the 
same formula that would solve pecuniary liabilities 
and regulate the mere legal relation of creditor 
and debtor. . . . Dealing as the divine law does 
with sin and holiness, with purity and impurity of 
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heart, it must have been shaped so as to dispense 
punishment and forgiveness according to the wick¬ 
edness or holiness, not of the acts only, but of the 
being who acts. Hence, Christ’s work of redemp¬ 
tion, however mysterious, seems to spring from a 
deep and intimate relationship to those whom he 
redeems. It is not only because he suffers what 
they ought to have suffered that mercy has become 
possible, but because he who suffered and did 
such things bore some deep and mysterious rela¬ 
tion to the spirits of those for whom he suffered 
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and acted, so that every pang he felt and every act 
he did vibrated to the extremities of that body of 
which he is the head, and placed not their acts, but 
the actors themselves, in a new relation to the 
divine government and to the fountain of holiness 
and life. 

These considerations in no way invalidate, they 
rather confirm, the view that the sufferings and 
death of Christ are to be regarded in the light of 
a penal satisfaction for the sins of men, which is 
also distinctly indicated in the declarations which 
exhibit him as having borne our sins, given him¬ 
self a ransom for many, redeemed or purchased 
the Church with his blood, etc. Short of such a 
satisfaction there could be no adequate basis for 
the dispensation of grace and blessing to the sin¬ 
ful ; and every scheme, however shaped and modi¬ 
fied, which proceeds on the supposition of less 
being required, must still lie open to the objection 
long ago urged by Taylor against that of Dr. 
Clarke: “If there was any relaxation of punish¬ 
ment in the scheme, anything short of an adequate 
satisfaction, so far there was a remission of sin 
freely; and if any part of the sio might be for¬ 
given without satisfaction, so might the whole. 
And our justification and salvation may arise 
entirely from the benevolence and grace and love 
of God to man, and be the free gift of God in the 
proper sense of the words”—free, he means, as 
contradistinguished from such benefits grounded 
on a work of atonement, free, as being the off¬ 
spring of simple mercy. A scheme which carries 
imperfection in its very nature has no solid foot¬ 
ing, not even in the reckoning of men; even they 
will soon be found (like Taylor) taking from it 
what it seems to have, for if God can dispense 
with the claims of justice in part, they will cer¬ 
tainly conclude he can as easily do it in whole, 
and indeed they will be sure to regard a gratuitous 
absolution more becoming his divine majesty than 
one providing only a partial satisfaction. 

It is impossible to give due weight to the re¬ 
lation subsisting between the Mediator and the 


persons, as well as the actions, of those whom 
he represents in his great undertaking, without 
perceiving that his work must be regarded as 
having a more special bearing and respect to 
some than to others. This may have been, and 
doubtless has been, incautiously stated by some 
of the advocates of what is called particular re¬ 
demption, so as to beget the impression that 
Christ’s atonement had no distinct bearing on the 
condition of any, excepting such as may be 
destined ultimately to share in its blessings. Un¬ 
questionably a false impression whenever pro¬ 
duced. For nothing can be plainer from the 
announcement of Scripture on the subject than 
that the atonement of Christ is presented as the 
grand objective exhibition of the mind and will 
of God toward the entire world of sinful men; 
every individual rejecting the call shall be held 
deserving of the heaviest condemnation. The 
ambassadors of the gospel are warranted to go to 
every creature within the circle of fallen human¬ 
ity, and, on the basis of Christ’s perfected sacri¬ 
fice, say to each in succession, Here is the pro¬ 
vision which heaven’s love has made and freely 
offers to thee; see here the proper ransom for thy 
guilt and the way of access for thee to a full inher¬ 
itance of life and blessing; believe and live. But 
the particular must have its full weight assigned to 
it, not less than the general. And in the represen¬ 
tations of Scripture upon the subject, it is the par¬ 
ticular much more than the general aspects of it 
which are brought into view—that is to say, they 
are directed to the end of showing what the work 
of Christ’s satisfaction is and secures for those who 
individually make it the ground of their faith in 
God rather than of explicating the wider relation 
in which it stands to the impenitent and lost. 
Even in that most general and gracious exhibition 
of the truth which is given near the commence¬ 
ment of John’s Gospel, “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
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lasting life,” it still is the mysterious personal 
relation subsisting, through believing, between the 
Redeemer and a definite portion of the lost that 
is rendered prominent; on this is made to turn the 
whole question as to the extent and validity of 
the atonement, so far as men have occasion practi¬ 
cally to consider it. There is enough to satisfy 
the humble inquirer, enough even to inspire him 
with childlike confidence and joy, having this 
twofold assurance to rest on, that there is in the 
atoning work of Christ a merit sufficient for all, 


| adapted to all, freely offered to all; and that for 
i as many as receive the gift and enter through it 
into the bond of God’s covenant there is a relation 
formed between them and Christ which no power 
can dissolve, and which renders them indefeasible 
possessors and heirs of all that is his. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF, a day, the 
10th of the 7th month, on which a great annual 
solemnity was observed by the Israelites. The 
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services of it are particularly described in Lev. 
xvi. It was to be “ a sabbath of rest,” on which 
they were to “afflict” their souls—that is, to hum¬ 
ble themselves with fasting. After the usual 
morning sacrifice, the high-priest went into the 
holy place with a bullock for a sin-offering and a 
ram for a burnt-offering for himself and his family ; 
and having bathed, he put on his plain white linen 
garments. He then received two kids from the 
congregation for a sin-offering and a ram for a 
burnt-offering on the part of the people. Sacrifi¬ 
cing the bullock for himself and his house, he took 
some of its blood, and having a censer heaped 
with burning coals from the brazen altar and in¬ 
cense in his hands, he went into the most holy 
place, threw the incense on the burning coals that 
a cloud of fragrant smoke might rise to shadow the 
mercy-seat, and sprinkled the blood either upon 
or before the mercy-seat eastward, or both, seven 
times. On the two goats, supplied by the congre¬ 
gation and presented at the tabernacle, lots were 
cast; one of them thus was to be “ for the Lord,” 
the other “for Azazel,” or “for the scape-goat.” 
The goat for the Lord was killed as a sin-offering 
for the people, and the high-priest carried some 
of its blood into the most holy place, and did with 
it as he had done with the blood of his own bul¬ 
lock. Then coming from behind the veil, he 
made atonement for the holy place, because of the 
uncleanness of Israel, sprinkling the horns of the 
altar of incense there with the blood. And while 
he was doing this, no man but himself was to be 
in the tabernacle. And then the priest was also 
to sprinkle in a similar way the altar of burnt- 
offering, thus purifying, it would seem, the whole 
tabernacle. It must, however, be observed that 
many critics imagine the altar last spoken of to be 
the altar of incense, said above to be purified. 
After all this the remaining goat was to be 
brought, and the priest, laying both his hands 
upon its head, confessed over it the sins of the 
people, and sent it by a proper person into the 
wilderness, there to be let go, and to carrv off the 
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iniquities laid upon it into a land not inhabited. 
The high-priest then, returning into the tabernacle, 
put off’ the white linen garments, bathed and re¬ 
sumed his ordinary robes. He next offered the 
two rams, burnt-offerings for himself and for the 
people, also the fat of the sin-offerings, while their 
flesh and skins and dung were burnt without the 
camp, the man that burnt these and the man who 
let loose the scape-goat both having to wash their 
clothes and to bathe before they were readmitted 
into the camp. The supplementary offerings were 
probably made at the time of and with the ordinary 
evening sacrifice. In the ceremonies performed 
the gradations was very observable; first the high- 
priest and his family were purified, then, by the 
ministration of the priest so made clean, the sanc¬ 
tuary and the altar, and afterward the whole con¬ 
gregation. 

The typical intention of these ceremonies is clear 
and very instructive. The 
purification of the priest and 
lm entrance (then only al¬ 
lowed) into the holiest with 
blood, the atonement for the 
holy place, which had sym¬ 
bolically contracted defile¬ 
ment from the uncleanness 
of the children of Israel, 
might all receive a length¬ 
ened explanation. 

These two (we have a sim¬ 
ilar case in the two birds at 
the cleansing of the leper, 

Lev. xiv. 4-7) constituted but 
one type, two things having 
to be shown, viz., the blood- 
atonement and the carrying 
away of sin. One of the goats 
was to be slain for a sin-of¬ 
fering and the other present¬ 
ed alive before the Lord, not, 
as our version has it, “to 
make an atonement with 
him,” but to be atoned for, 
that afterward the atoned-for 
iniquities of the people might 
be laid upon him and carried 
far away into the wilderness 
—a most striking exhibition 
of the deep and lasting “ ob¬ 
livion into which the sins of 
God’s people are thrown, 
when once they are covered 
with the blood of an acceptable atonement,” 
comp. Ps. ciii. 12; Mic. vii. 19. Surely this 
symbolical action illustrates the doctrine laid 
down in the preceding article, and would have 
little meaning if it were not the shadow of that 
high sacrifice in which, as we hold, the sins of 
men were laid on Christ, atoned for by his precious 
blood-shedding and carried away, no more to be 
remembered against the pardoned transgressor. 
And thus the ancient interpreters rightly regard 
both the goats as typifying Christ, the one in his 
death, the other in his resurrection, “who was 
delivered for our offences and was raised again for 
our justification,” Rom. iy. 25. The notion of 
some modern writers that the goat set free beto¬ 
kened Barabbas released while Jesus was crucified 
need not be here discussed. 

Various particulars of the proceedings on the 
day of atonement are given by Josephus; -these, 
however, cannot be here dwelt on. But it may be 
interesting to know how the festival is observed 
bv modern Jews in England. 

31 


day “ the most pious go to the synagogue about 
two o’clock and remain there until four. Having 
returned and breakfasted, the ceremony of lceparoih 
or atoning sacrifices takes place. The sacrifice 
consists of a cock for a male and a hen for a 
female. . . . The ceremony is performed by the 
head of the family, for himself first and then for 
his household. After repeating a cabalistic prayer 
composed for the occasion, he takes the cock in 
his hand. . . . lie then moves the atonement 
round his head, saying, “ This is my atonement; 
this is my ransom. This cock goetli to death ; but 
may I be gathered and enter into a long and happy 
life and into peace I” All this is repeated three 
times. Having done so for himself, he does in 
like manner for the members of the family, intro¬ 
ducing the alterations that are to be made for the 
other persons. As soon as the prescribed order is 
performed they lay their hands on the atonement, 


three times, “And it shall be,” etc., Num. xv. 26. 
The service continues about three hours. . . . The 
following morning—i. e., the morning of the day 
of atonement—the service commences about six 
o’clock and continues, all day until the evening. 
The 8liachrith or morning service consists of 
prayers, supplications, etc., adapted for the day, 
near the end of which the law is taken out and 
read, as on the sabbath, to five persons. The por¬ 
tion is Lev. xvi. To the maphtir (reader of the 
lesson from the prophets) is read, Num. xxix. 7- 
11, and the portion from the prophets is Isa. 1 vii. 
14 to lviii. After a few more prayers the shuchrith 
is over, having lasted . . . about six hours. The 
mu8aph (additional prayers) is next rehearsed, 
making mention of the additional sacrifice of the 
day, together with supplications to the Almighty 
to seal them to life. Near its close the blessing of 
the cohanim (priests) is pronounced, and is per- 



The Cathedral at Florence. 


as was usual with the sacrifices, and immediately 
after, it is given to the shochet to be slaughtered. 

. . . The synagogue is . . . lighted up with 
numerous candles, and the evening service com¬ 
menced, which brings in the great festival of yom 
kippur or day of atonement. The service begins 
with kol nidrei , a form of absolution from all vows, 
oaths, etc., and is done in the following manner: 
The chief rabbi, accompanied by two other rabbis, 
ascends the reading-desk and says, “ With the cog¬ 
nizance of the Omnipresent and the congregation 
of the celestial and terrestrial assemblies, we de¬ 
clare it permitted to pray with transgressors.” 
The chazan (reader), with a solemn, tremulous 
voice, then says, “All vows, obligations, oaths or 
anathemas, . . . they shall all be deemed ab¬ 
solved, forgiven, annulled, void and made of no ef¬ 
fect_” The vows, etc., here intended arc described 

as purely religious, affecting only a person’s own 
conscience, and with no reference to obligations 
between man and man. The chazan repeats it 
On the previous 1 three times, to which the congregation respond 


formed in the following manner. A silver basin 
and jug with water are brought into the synagogue, 
which each one present takes and pours over the 
hands of each of the cohanim, and gives them a 
towel wherewith to dry the hands. This being 
over they walk up and stand in a row in front of 
the ark, enveloping their heads and faces in their 
talithim (scarves); turning to the congregation, 
they repeat the blessing as recorded in Num. vi. 
23-27. The musaph being finished, which gener¬ 
ally lasts till about four o’clock, they begin the 
minchah (afternoon service), when the law is taken 
out . . . and read to three persons. The portion 
is Lev. xviii. The last of the three is the maphtir, 
who reads the portion from the prophets, which is 
the whole book of Jonah. Several prayers are 
added, and these end the afternoon service. Next 
follows the nenyilah, . . . which is considered the 
great conclusion prayer. It lasts till after sunset, 
when the shophar (trumpet) is blown as a signal 
that the duties of the day are over, the whole 
closing with the words, “Next year we shall be in 
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Jerusalem!” To this other prayers are added 
which last about half an hour. The festival is 
then concluded, after their having fasted from 
twenty-four to twenty-six hours, and having con¬ 
tinued in the exercise of their service upward of 
twelve hours without the least intermission. Every 
Jew who has the least feeling of Judaism attends 
the synagogue on the day of atonement. . . . 
Leather shoes or anything made of calf's skin are 
not allowed to be worn on this day, in sad remern- 


a comparatively reduced condition under the name 
of Adalia, but abundant ruins, which are all Ro¬ 
man, remain to attest its ancient greatness. It 
still has a population of about 80UO, and is the 
chief port on the south coast of Asia Minor, hold¬ 
ing relatively the same place it did of old. 

ATTALUS (at'ta-lus), 1 Macc. xv. 22, a king 
of Pergamos, about B. C. 139. It is not certain 
whether this was Attalus II., who, according to 
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brance. we are told, of the golden calf worshiped 
by their forefathers. Consequently, the majority 
wear cloth boots or shoes, whilst those who are 
not so provided go with only stockings on their 
feet. Neither are they allowed to adorn them¬ 
selves with any gold ornaments, in remembrance 
of the material of which the above-mentioned 
calf was made. 

Nothing has as yet been spoken of the name of 
the “scape-goat,” which is said to he “ for Azazel,” 
Lev. xvi. 8, marg. This will he more properly 
noticed elsewhere. See Scape-goat. 

ATROTH lat'roth), a city built by the chil¬ 
dren of Gad, Num. xxxii. 35. This name is 
omitted bv the Septuagint, and doubtless it is to 
be regarded as only part of the name, of which 
Shophan, which follows, is the other part, the city 
being called Atroth-Shophan to distinguish it 
from the Ataroth mentioned in the preceding 
verse. The Vulgate gives the two as distinct 
names, Elroth ct Sophan , in which it is followed by 
Luther and the English Authorized Version; but 
the Targum of Onkelos, the Samaritan and Syrian 
of the Polyglot unite the two. 

ATTAI (at'ta-ih 1. A descendant of Judah, 
1 Chr. ii. 35, 36. 2. A Gadite chief, xii. 11. 3. 
A son of Rchoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 20. 

ATTALIA (at-ta-li'a), a city and seaport in 
Pamphylia, on the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
on the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, and at the 
head of the gulf Adalia. It was founded by At¬ 
talus Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, and from 
him derived its name. It received a passing visit 
from Paul and Barnabas on returning from their 
first missionary tour, and from that port they took 
ship to Antioch, Acts xiv. 25, 26. It exists now in 


Strabo, enjoyed the title of “ friend of the Roman 
people,” or Attalus III., his nephew and successor. 

ATTERBURY (at-ter-ber're), FRANCIS, a 
celebrated English prelate, was born in 1662, and 
received his education at Westminster, where he 
was elected a student of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. He distinguished himself at the univer¬ 
sity as a classical scholar, and gave proofs of an 
elegant taste for poetry. In 1687 he took his de¬ 
gree of M. A., and for the first time appeared as a 
controversialist in a defence of the character of 
Luther entitled “Considerations on the Spirit of 
Martin Luther,” etc. lie was also thought to have 
assisted his pupil, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his fa¬ 
mous controversy with Bentley on the Epistles of 
Phalaris. Having taken orders in 1691, he set¬ 
tled in London, where he became chaplain to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, preacher of Bridewell and lec¬ 
turer of St. Bride’s, and soon distinguished him¬ 
self by the spirit and elegance of his pulpit com¬ 
positions, but not without incurring opposition on 
the score of their tendency and doctrine from 
Hoadly and others. Controversy, however, was 
altogether congenial to the disposition of Atter¬ 
bury, who, in 1706, commenced one with Dr. Wake, 
which lasted 4 years, on the rights, privileges and 
powers of convocations. For this service he re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the lower house of convoca¬ 
tion and the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Oxford. Soon after the accession of Queen Anne 
he was made dean of Carlisle. In 1712 he was 
made dean of Christ Church, and in 1713 bishop 
of Rochester and dean of Westminster. The death 
of the queen in 1714 put an end to his hopes of 
further advancement; for the new king treated 
him with great coolness, doubtless aware of either 
the report or the fact of his offer, on the death of 
Anne, to proclaim the Pretender in full canonicals ! 


if allowed a sufficient guard. Atterbury not only 
refused to sign the loyal declaration of the bishops 
in the rebellion of 1715, but suspended a clergy¬ 
man for lending his church for the performance 
of divine service to the Dutch troops brought over 
to act against the rebels. Not content with a con¬ 
stitutional opposition, he entered into a correspond¬ 
ence with the Pretender’s party, was apprehended 
in August, 1722, and committed to the Tower. And 
in the March following a bill was brought into the 
House of Commons for the infliction of pains and 
penalties. This measure met with considerable 
opposition in the House of Lords, and was resisted 
with great firmness and eloquence by the bishop, 
who maintained his innocence with his usual acute¬ 
ness and dexterity. His guilt, however, has been 
tolerably well proved by documents since pub¬ 
lished. fie was deprived of his dignities and out¬ 
lawed, and went to Paris, where he chiefly occu¬ 
pied himself in study, and in correspondence with 
men of letters. But even here, in 1725, he was 
actively engaged in fomenting discontent in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Died 1731. As a composer 
of sermons, he still retains a great portion of his 
original reputation. His letters also are easy and 
elegant, but as a critic and a controversialist he is 
deemed rather dexterous and popular than accu¬ 
rate and profound. 

ATTERSOL (at'ter-sol), WILLIAM, a cler¬ 
gyman of the Church of England, who was ejected, 
in 1662, from the living of East Iloodley, in Sus¬ 
sex. He labored as a non-conformist minister af¬ 
terward at Isfield, in the same country. He was 
the author of a “Commentary on Philemon” and 
a “Commentary on Numbers.” These commen¬ 
taries are of a practical character, and are hom;- 
letical rather than exegetical. He published also 
a work on the sacraments, entitled “The New Cov¬ 
enant,” and “Three Treatises on Luke xiii. 1; xii. 

1; Jonah iii. 4.” 

ATTHARATES (at-tha-ra'tes), 1 Esd. ix. 
49. Perhaps a corruption for the Tirshatha, Nch. 
viii. 9. 

ATTITUDES (aCte-tewdz). The usages of 
the Hebrews in respect to attitudes were very 
nearly, if not altogether, the same as those which 
are still practiced in the East, and which the 
paintings and sculptures of Egypt show to have 


❖ 
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been of old employed in that country. These 
sources supply ample materials for illustration, 
which it may be well to arrange under those 
heads into which such acts naturally divide 
themselves. 

Adoration and Homage. —The Moslems, in 
their prayers, throw themselves successively, and 
according to an established routine, into the various 
postures which they deem the most appropriate to 
the several parts of the service. We have no doubt 
that the Hebrews employed on one occasion or 
another nearly all the various postures which the 
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Moslems exhibit on one occasion. This is the 
chief difference. In public and common worship 
the Hebrews prayed standing, 1 Ki. viii. 54; Ezra 
ix. 5; Dan. vi. 10; 2 Chr. vi. 13, but in their sep¬ 
arate and private acts of worship they assumed the 
position which, according to their modes of doing 
homage or showing respect, seemed to them the 
most suitable to their present feelings or objects. 

It would appear, however, that some form of kneel¬ 
ing was most usual in private devotions. 

Standing in public prayer is still the practice 
of the Jews; This posture was adopted from the 
synagogue by the primitive Christians, and is still 
maintained by the Oriental churches. This ap¬ 
pears, from their monuments, to have been the cus¬ 
tom also among the ancient Persians and Egyp¬ 
tians, although the latter certainly sometimes 
kneeled before their gods. In the Moslem wor¬ 
ship four positions are standing ones, and that 
posture which is repeated in three out of these 
four may be pointed out as the proper Oriental 
posture of reverential standing—with folded hands. 

It is the posture in which people stand before kings 
and great men. 

While in this attitude of worship the hands 
were sometimes stretched forth toward heaven in 
supplication or invocation, 1 Ki. viii. 22; 2 Chr. 
vi. 12, 29; Isa. i. 15. This was perhaps not so 
much the conventional posture in the Moslem 
series, as the more natural posture of standing 
adoration with outspread hands which we observe 
on the Egyptian monuments. The uplifting of 
one hand (the right) only in taking an oath was so 
common that to say, “ I have lifted up my hand,” 
was equivalent to “I have sworn,” Gen. xiv. 22; 
comp. xii. 44; Deut. xxxii. 40. This posture 
was also common among other ancient nations, 
and we find examples of it in the sculptures of 
Persia and Rome. 

Kneeling is very often described as a posture 
of worship, 1 Ki. viii. 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. sleeves. This mode of sitting, which the accoru 
10; 2 Chr. vi. 13; comp. 1 Ki. xix. 18; Lukq panving figure faithfully represents, is highly 


present time, and probably anciently, is that which 
prevails in the postures of Moslem worship, in 
which the body is not thrown flat upon the ground, 
but rests upon the knees, arms and head. In order 
to express devotion, sorrow, compunction or humil¬ 
iation, the Israelites threw dust upon their heads, 
Josh. vii. 6; Job ii. 12; Lam. ii. 10; Ezek. xxiv. 
7; Rev. xviii. 19, as was done also by the ancient 
Egyptians, and is still done by the modern Orien¬ 
tals. Under similar circumstances it was usual 
to smite the breast, 

Luke xviii. 13. This 
was also a practice 
among the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the monu¬ 
ments at Thebes ex¬ 
hibit persons en¬ 
gaged in this act 
while they kneel 
upon one knee. 

In 1 Chr. xvii. 16 
we are told that “Da¬ 
vid the king came 
and sat before the 
Lord,” and in that 
posture gave utter¬ 
ance to eloquent 
prayer, or rather 
thanksgiving, which 
the sequel of the 
chapter contains. 

Those unacquainted 
with Eastern man- 


hands. This also occurs in the sculptures of 
ancient Persia (Persepolis). Prostration or falling 
at the feet of a person is often mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture as an act of supplication or of reverence, or 
of both, 1 Sam. xxv. 24; 2 Ki. iv. 37; Esth. viii. 
3; Matt, xviii. 29; xxviii. 9; Mark v. 22; Luke 
viii. 41 ; John xi. 32; Acts x. 25. In the instance 
last referred to, where Cornelius threw himself at 
the feet of Peter, it may be asked why the apostle 
forbade an act which was not unusual among his 
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ners are surprised at this. But there is a mode own people, alleging as the reason, “I myself also 


of sitting in the East which is highly respect¬ 
ful and even reverential. It is that which occurs 
in the Moslem forms of worship. The person first 
kneels, and then sits back upon his heels. Atten- 


am a man.” The answer is that among the Ro¬ 
mans prostration was exclusively an act of adora¬ 
tion rendered only to the gods, and therefore it 
had in him a significance which it would not have 



xxii. 41; Acts vii. 61 This is still an Oriental 
custom, and tliree forms of it occur in the Moslem 
devotions. It was also in use, although not very 
frequent, among the ancient Egyptians, who like¬ 
wise, as well as the Hebrews, Ex. xxxiv. 8; 2 Chr. 
xxix. 29; Isa. i. 15, sometimes prostrated them¬ 
selves upon the ground. The usual mode of pros¬ 
tration among the Hebrews, by which they ex¬ 
pressed the most intense humiliation, was by 


tion is also paid to the position of the hands, had in an Oriental. This custom is still very gen- 
|which they cross, fold or hide in the opposite cral among the Orientals, but as an act of rever¬ 
ence merely it is seldom shown except to kings; 
as expressive of alarm or supplication it is more 
frequent. 

Sometimes in this posture, or with the knees 
bent as before indicated, the Orientals bring their 
forehead to the ground, and before resuming an 
erect position either kiss the earth or the feet or 
border of the garment of the king or prince before 
whom they are allowed to appear. There is no 
doubt that a similar practice existed among the 
Jews. Kissing the hand of another as a mark of 
affectionate respect we do not remember as dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in Scripture. But as the Jews 
had the other forms of Oriental salutation, we 
may conclude that they had this also, although 
it does not happen to have been specially no¬ 
ticed. It is observed by servants or pupils to 
masters, by the wife to her husband and by chil¬ 
dren to their father, and sometimes their mother. 
It is also an act of homage paid to the aged by 
the young, or to learned and religious men by the 
less instructed or less devout. Kissing one’s own 
hand is mentioned as early as the time of Job, 
xxxi. 27, as an act of homage to the heavenly 
bodies. It was properly a salutation, and as such 
an act of adoration to them. The Romans in like 



spectful. The prophet Elijah must have been in 
this or some other similar posture when he inclined 


himself so much forward in prayer that his head manner kissed their hands as they passed the tem- 


almost touched his knees, 1 Ki. xviii. 42. 

Supplication, when addressed externally to 
man, cannot possibly be exhibited in any other 
forms than those which are used in supplication to 
God. Uplifted hands, kneeling, prostration, are 
common to both. On the Egyptian monuments 


bringing not only the body, but the head, to the suppliant captives of different nations are repre- 
ground. The ordinary mode of prostration at the sented as kneeling or standing with outspread 


pies or statues of their gods. We read in Scrip¬ 
ture, besides, of kneeling, of bending the body, of 
prostration on the ground, as acts of adoration and 
worship, comp. Gen. xvii. 17 ; xxiv. 26; Ex. xxxiv. 
8; 2 Ki. xviii. 42; 2 Chr. vi. 13; Job i. 20; Pa. 
xev. 6 ; Matt. xxvi. 39; xvii. 14, etc. The last of 
these was used especially when any favor was im¬ 
plored, but it was not confined to this, nor was it 
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used exclusively as an act of homage to the divine 
Being. It was sometimes accompanied with a 
kiss, Ex. xviii. 7, and in cases of earnest entreaty 
by laying hold of the knees of the party addressed, 
Matt, xxviii. 9. The most remarkable form of 
adoration, however, was that performed by the 
kissing of the hand. That this was in use from 
very ancient times is evident from Job xxxi. 26, 
27, and that it prevailed as a common custom with 
the heathen is attested by Minucius Felix and by 
Pliny. This act is best described as a holding of 
the hand before or upon the mouth, the design of 
which is said originally to have been to prevent 
the breath from reaching the superior, but which 
came ultimately to indicate simply the highest de¬ 
gree of reverence or submission, Jud. xviii. 19; 
Job xxi. 5; xxix. 9; xl. 4; Isa. lii. 15. In one 
ot the sculptures at Persepolis a king is seated on 
his throne, and before him a person standing in a 
bent posture, with his hand laid upon his .mouth 
as he addresses the sovereign. Exactly the same 
attitude is observed in the sculptures at Thebes, 


to a superior, or standing respectfully with the 
right hand resting on the left shoulder. 

It is observable that, as before noticed, the word 
barak means to bless and to bend the knee , which sug¬ 
gests the idea that it was usual for a person to re¬ 
ceive a blessing in a kneeling posture. We know 
also that the person who gave the blessing laid his 
hands upon the head of the person blessed, Gen. 
xiviii. 14. This is exactly the case at the present 
day in the East, and a picture of the existing cus¬ 
tom would furnish a perfect illustration of the 
patriarchal form of blessing. 

ATTUDIM. See Ram and Goat. 

AUGTA (au'ge-a), 1 Esd. v. 38, the name at¬ 
tributed to the daughter of Berzelus (Barzillai), 
from whom some of those who could not establish 
their claim to the priesthood were descended; comp, 
in the canonical Scripture, Ezra ii. 61. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. In 1530, 


The Confession consists of two parts. In the 
first there are 21 sections, which refer to the follow¬ 
ing subjects: 1, Admits four oecumenical councils; 
2, affirms original sin to consist altogether in con¬ 
cupiscence ; 3, states the substance of the Apostles’ 
Creed; 4, affirms that justification is the effect of 
faith without works; 5, states that the Word of 
God and the Sacraments are the means to convey 
the Holy Spirit, but not apart from faith; 6, de- 


where one person, among several (in various pos- a diet of the German princes was convened bv the 


tures of respect) who appear before the scribes to 
be registered, has his hand placed thus submis¬ 
sively upon his mouth (fig. 2). 

It appears from 1 Sam. x. 1; 1 Ki. xix. 18; Ps. 
ii. 12 that there was a peculiar kiss of homage, 
the character of which is not indicated. It was 
probably that kiss upon the forehead, expressive 
of high respect, which was formerly, if not now, in 
use among the Bedouins. 

Bowing. —In the Scriptures there are different 
words descriptive of various postures of respectful 
bowing, as one which signifies to incline or bow down 
the head, another to bend down the body very low, and 
another, “ barak,” to bend the knee, also to bless. 
These terms indicate a conformity with the exist¬ 
ing usages of the East, in which the modes of 
bowing arc equally diversified, and in all likeli¬ 
hood the same. These are, placing the right hand 
upon the breast, witli or without an inclination of 


emperor Charles V. at Augsburg, for the purpose 
of settling the religious questions which then dis¬ 
tracted Germany. On this occasion Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen, Jonas and Luther were employed by 
the elector of Saxony to draw up a summary of the 
most important articles of faith which ought to 
receive the support of the Protestant princes. 
Taking the articles which had been adopted at 
Swabach and at Torgau as their basis, they pre¬ 
pared a Confession which was presented to the elec¬ 
tor. Four Romish theologians replied to it, and 
Luther answered their objections. The elector 
wished the Protestant theologians to accompany 
him to Augsburg, but Luther was prudently per¬ 
mitted to remain at Coburg for safety. The Con¬ 
fession was signed by the Protestant princes who 
attended the diet; and the names of John, elec¬ 
tor of Saxony; George, margrave of Brandenburg; 
Ernest, duke of Lunenbcrg; Philip, landgrave of 



* 


the head or of the body; touching the lips (is this Hesse; John Frederic, duke of Saxe; Francis, 
the kissing of the hand noticed above?) and the duke of Lunenburg; Wolfgang, prince of An¬ 
halt, and the magistrates of Nuremberg and Reut- 
1 ingen, were appended to this memorable paper. 
When the emperor desired to procure the Confes¬ 
sion, the Protestants insisted that it should first be 
publicly read, and to this course the emperor 
stubbornly objected. At length he yielded, and in 
the chapel of the Palatial palace, on the 25th day 
of June, A. D. 1530, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the document was read from a copy in the German 
tongue. This and a Latin version were given to 
the emperor. The latter he kept, but the other he 
gave to the archbishop of Mayence. A few days 
afterward a number of Romanist theologians were 
appointed to prepare a confutation, John Eck, 
John Faber, Conrad Wimpina, John Cochleus and 
John Dietenberger being among the number, but 
the result of their labors was so unsatisfactory to 
the emperor that they were ordered to draw up 
another. To this document, when it appeared, the 
Protestants were ordered to conform, but all nego¬ 
tiations toward a compromise were fruitless. A 
reply to this Confutation was drawn up by Melanch¬ 
thon by the request of the Protestant princes, but 
the emperor refused to receive it. In 1540, alter¬ 
ations were made by Melanchthon in the original 
Augsburg Confession, so as to bring the statements 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper more into 
conformity with the reformed views,and the result 
was a protracted controversy among the Re¬ 
formers themselves, which was managed with 
great earnestness by all parties. 


V 

A Persian Bowing before the King. 

forehead with the right hand, with or without an 
inclination of the head or of the body, and with 
or without previously touching the ground ; bend¬ 
ing the body very low, with folded arms; bending 
the body and resting the hands on the knees; this 
is one of the postures of prayer, and is indicative 
of the highest respect in the presence of kings and 
princes. In the Egyptian paintings we see persons 
drop their arms toward the ground while bo\yng 


Augustine of Canterbury. 

From Portrait in tho “Itoyal MSS.” 

dares that faith produces good works in obedienco 
to God, and not in order to merit justification; 7, 
the true Church is declared to be the body of the 
faithlul; 8, affirms the validity of the sacraments, 
irrespective of the sanctity of the ministrant; 9, 
asserts the necessity of infant baptism ; 10, declares 
the real presence in the eucharist in the.act of 
communing, and enjoins both the bread and the 
wine; 11, affirms absolution to be necessary, but 
not so confession; 12, refers to the Anabaptists; 
13, insists on faith in all who approach the sacra¬ 
ments; 14, forbids preaching and teaching except 
by those who arc lawfully designated; 15, enjoins 
the observance of holy-days and Church ceremo¬ 
nies ; 16, contains regulations on civil matters and 
marriage; 17, treats of the final judgment, the 
resurrection, heaven and hell; 18, deals with free 
" ill 5 19, declares that God is not the author of 
sin ; 20, affirms that good works arc not altogether 
unprofitable; 21, forbids the invocation and wor¬ 
ship of saints. 

The second part enjoins the communion in both 
kinds; condemns the celibacy of the clergy; pri¬ 
vate masses; auricular confession; tradition and 
human ceremonies; monastic vows; states the 
characteristics of civil and religious power, and 
affirms that the province of the Church is to preach 
the gospel and administer the sacraments. The 
“ Apology ” covers almost the same ground, as it is 
an explanation and a defence of the Confession. 

Although the decrees of this celebrated Diet were 
not favorable to the evangelical party, they never¬ 
theless gained two signal advantages. It led to 
many desires on the part of the Roman Catholic 
princes and clergy for reform. The corrupt state of 
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the Church was perceived with more distinctness, 
and many who now saw the evils that abounded 
became anxious for a better state of affairs. At 
the same time, it became evident that the Reformed 
party had no desire to go backward, and the Con¬ 
fession, and all the controversial papers that it had 
called forth, served to show that the Reformers 
founded their views on the Scriptures, and that 
they had a common ground on which they stood in 
their opposition to Rome. The Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion was translated into the French, English, Bohe¬ 
mian, Danish, Low Dutch, Italian, Polish, Swedish 
and Scandinavian languages, and was widely dif¬ 
fused among the nations of Western Europe, and 
thus it served effectually to arrest attention and 
guide inquirers to the knowledge of the truth. 

AUGUSTA (aw-gus'tali), JAN, born at 
Prague, 1500. An eminent member of the Mora¬ 
vian Brethren, the Father of the Moravian Church, 
lie was a minister of Lcutomsyl, and an ardent 
friend of Luther and Melanchthon, with whom he 
endeavored to effect a union on points of doctrine. 
Augusta was chosen bishop of the churches of the 
brethren in Bohemia, and when the Moravians 
were banished from the country by Ferdinand I., 
Augusta was captured and sent in chains to Prague, 
where he was tortured. On Ferdinand’s death, he 
was released and made chief director of the breth¬ 
ren at Jung-Bunzlau, where he died in 1575. 

AUGUSTI (aw-gus'te), CHRISTIAN JO¬ 
HANN WILHELM, D. D., was born at Eschen- 
berg, in the duchy of Gotha, 27 th Oct., 1771, and died 
at Coblentz 28th April, 1841. He was successively 
professor of philosophy, of Oriental languages and 
of theology at Jena, of theology at Breslau, and of 
the same at Bonn. IIis works are numerous, and be¬ 
long to all departments of sacred science. He was 
the colleague of De Wette in the first edition of 
the German translation of the Bible, which in 
later editions hears De Wctte’s name alone, and 
of Iiopfner in the first three numbers of the “ Ex- 
egetical Hand-book.” He also edited the “Apoc¬ 
ryphal Books of the Old Testament,” with various 
lections. His writings are distinguished by learn¬ 
ing, clearness of discrimination and sound sense. 
In the beginning of his career he was a neologist, 
but as he advanced in life he became much more 
evangelical in the tone of his writings. 

AUGUSTINE (aw'gus-teen), SAINT, often 
called SAINT AUSTIN by writers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, was one of the most celebrated Fathers 
of the Church, whose writings exercised as great an 
influence in theology as those of Aristotle did in 
logic and philosophy. He was born Nov. 13, A. D. 
354, at Tagaste, an episcopal city of Numidia, in 
Africa. His parents, Patricius and Monica, were 
Christians of respectable rank, and they afforded 
as good an education tcJ their son as their means 
could secure. His father was a man of strong pas¬ 
sions, violent and excitable, but his mother was a 
woman of superior powers, gifted with patience 
and gentleness, combined with an energy and per¬ 
severance that sustained her in the most perplexing 
trials, while her faith never failed. Her brilliant 
son studied grammar and rhetoric at Madura until 
he was sixteen years old, and he then removed to 
Carthage to complete his education. In both these 
places the fervor of his youth and his unbalanced 
mind carried him into excesses which he afterward 
avowed and deplored. Ilis tendency to libertin¬ 
ism was increased by a connection which he formed 
with the Manichees, whose lax principles afforded 


an apology for his immorality and threw a veil 
over the vilest of his actions. The length to which 
he had been carried at this period of his life was 
fully avowed in his celebrated “Confessions,” in 
which he pours out his heart in penitence, and ac¬ 
knowledges his forwardness in sin. 

In A. D. 383 he removed to Rome, contrary to the 
wishes of fiis mother, who dreaded the influence of 
the capital on one who had so grievously erred. lie 
continued under Manicluran influence, and lodged 
in the house of a person who belonged to that sect, 
where he fell ill and suffered severely from pro¬ 
tracted sickness. On his recovery the prefect of 
the city secured for him the position of lecturer in 
rhetoric at Milan, and there, under the ministra¬ 
tions of the celebrated Ambrose, he was led to re¬ 
nounce his Manicluean errors, to abandon his im¬ 
moral course, and to dedicate his life to the service 
of God. During the agitation of mind through 
which he passed when he became conscious of his 
sinfulness and guilt, he was led to the writings of 
the apostle Paul, and speedily light shone into his 
mind and an immediate and decided change in his 
life took place, a change so sudden and so whole¬ 
some that many have likened it to the conversion 
of the great apostle. He was then 32 years of age. 
Like many who have been suddenly called from 
darkness to light, and from a course of worldliness 
and vice to the fellowship of the truth, he desired 
to retire from the world and to seek in solitude 
that communion with God for which his soul now 
longed. This desire passed away, and after two 
years’ study and preparation he was baptized by 
Ambrose, after which lie retired from his position 
in Milan. Having made up his mind to return to 
Africa, he set forth; and while at Ostia, on his way, 
his mother died. He now entered on his literary ! 
career, and produced a work against the “ Morals 
of the Manichreans,” and another on the “Soul.” 
lie arrived at Tagaste in A. D. 3S8, where he re¬ 
mained three years, and produced another treatise 
against the Maniclueans and one on “True Relig¬ 
ion.” By this time his name was well known, and 
his character for piety and intellectual power was 
fully established, and in 391 he was chosen to the 
church of Hippo in face of his determined oppo¬ 
sition. He labored with ceaseless diligence, giv¬ 
ing himself not only to his official duties, but 
rapidly producing other works which the condi¬ 
tion of the Church required. Four years after¬ 
ward he was elected colleague to Valerius, the 
bishop, but his appointment was considered con¬ 
trary to the canons of the Church, lie still held 
to the office and prosecuted his labors with all the 
energy of his determined character, and in 395 he 
finished his well-known work on “Free Will.” 
His works against the Donatists were written be¬ 
tween the years 400 and 415; and then he entered 
on the Pelagian controversy, issuing treatises on 
this subject from 412 till 428. 

Pelagius was a native of Britain, who had re¬ 
sided at Rome, and had acquired great fame from 
his piety and erudition. The views which he 
adopted were advocated by Celestius, a man who 
was equally eminent for his talents and his virtues. 
At first their views were stated with caution; but 
finding that they were readily received, they be¬ 
came bolder, and Celestius began to disseminate 
them in Africa, while Pelagius labored with equal 
industry in Palestine. “ It is not free will,” they 
are reported to have held, “if it requires the aid 
of God ; because every one has it within the power 
of his own will to do anything or not to do it. 
Our victory over sin and Satan proceeds not from 
the help which God affords, but is owing to our 


own free will. The prayers which the Church 
offers up, either for the conversion of unbelievers 
and other sinners or for the perseverance of be¬ 
lievers, are poured forth in vain. The unrestricted 
capability of man’s own free will is amply suf¬ 
ficient for all these things, and therefore no neces¬ 
sity exists for asking of God those things which 
we are able of ourselves to obtain; the gifts of 
grace being only necessary to enable men to do 
that more easily and completely which yet they 
could do themselves, though more slowly and with 
greater difficulty, and that they are perfectly free 
creatures, in opposition to all the current notions 
of original sin and predestination.” Into the con¬ 
troversy thus originated, and to the refutation of 
these views, Augustine threw himself with all his 



Augustine of Canterbury* 

A Statue in the Door of tho Chapter-House, Rochester, England. 

wonted zeal, and the splendid works by which ho 
influenced his age, gave clear and definite views 
to the Church on points where indecision and con¬ 
fusion had prevailed, setting forth the teachings 
of the apostle Paul, and applying them in their 
doctrinal relations, still stand forth as a monu¬ 
ment of the man, and are recognized as a precious 
heritage which the Church has ever gratefully 
cherished from age to age. 

Augustine in Africa, Jerome in Palestine and 
Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, opposed the views of 
Pelagius, and the candor and integrity, as well as 
the love for truth, which actuated Augustine are 
seen in the fact that when his zeal and ardent 
temperament were supposed to have led him into 
the assertion of points which could not be upheld, 
and of charges which required to be modified or 
withdrawn, he at once in his “ Retractations” 
qualified his expressions and withdrew many 
tilings which he had vehemently maintained. In 
420 his “City of God” was finished, and four 
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years afterward, during a siege of Ilippo by the 
Vandals under Genseric, lie died, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. 

An eminent French author says of Augustine: 
“Of all the fathers of the Latin Church, St. Augus¬ 
tine brought the highest degree of imagination in 
theology, and the most eloquence, and even sensi¬ 
bility, in scholasticism. Give him another century, 
place him in the highest civilization, and a man 
never will have appeared endowed with a vaster 


development of the Catholic dogma which appears 
in the writings of the schoolmen proceeded from 
him, and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure 
Christian consciousness against the foreign ele¬ 
ments of the Catholic dogma. Those tendencies 
within the pale of the Catholic Church, from which 
a new Christian life emanated, connect themselves 
with him. Even the more complete reaction at 
the Reformation, and the various revivals which 
the Evangelical Church has experienced, may be j 
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or more flexible genius. Metaphysics, history. | 
antiquities, science and manners—Augustine had 
embraced them all. He writes on music as well 
as on the freedom of the will; he explains the 
intellectual phenomena of . the memory as well as 
reasons on the fall of the Roman empire. His 
subtile and vigorous mind has often consumed in 
mystical problems an amount of sagacity which 
would suffice for the most sublime conceptions. 
His eloquence, tinged with affectation and barba¬ 
risms, is often fresh and simple. His austere 
morality displeased the corrupt casuists whom 
Pascal had so severely handled. His works are 
not only the perennial source of that scientific 
theology which has agitated Europe for so many 
ages, but also the most vivid image of Christian 
society at the end of the fourth century.” 

So also Neander, in his “ History of Dogmas,” 
learnedly says: “His influence may be compared 
with that of Origen in the East, but it was more 
general and enduring in the West. He was one 
of those great men of world-wide celebrity whose 
agency is not limited to their own times, but is 
felt afresh at various epochs in the lapse of cen¬ 
turies. His position in reference to theology wak 
similar to that of Plato and Aristotle in the de¬ 
partment of philosophy. On the one hand, the 


traceable to the same source. He resembled Ori¬ 
gen in his turn for speculation, but surpassed him 
in originality, depth and acuteness. Both passed 
through Platonism in the process of their culture; 
he did not, however, like Origen, mingle the 
Christian afful Platonic elements, but developed 
the principles of Christianity independently of 
Platonism, and even in opposition to it. But Ori¬ 
gen excelled him in greater mental freedom and 
erudite historical culture, while Augustine’s mind 
was fettered by a definite Church system. The 
union of their mental elements would, without 
doubt, have made the most complete Church 
teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities were united 
in Augustine which we find scattered in separate 
tendencies of theological development, and hence 
we see the various periods of the Church shadowed 
forth in his mental career.” 

The controversy of Augustine with Pelagius 
powerfully affected the theology of the Church, 
for there were several points connected with the 
doctrine of original sin and of grace to which 
little scientific thought had been devoted. For a 
long period, the person of Christ and the doctrine 
of the Trinity had been the leading subjects of 
Church interest, but now the intellect of Africa 
and Europe, as well as of Asia, was attracted to the 


questions of sin, guilt, decree, grace, eternal pur¬ 
pose and the profound topics that require the care¬ 
ful handling of all parties when they come to con¬ 
sider the sovereignty of God and the relation of 
God’s purposes to the intellect and will of man. 
Augustine clearly laid down, as a fundamental 
principle, the fact that in consequence of the sin of 
our first parents all mankind lost original right¬ 
eousness and became totally corrupted and de¬ 
prived of all inclination to spiritual good. Hav¬ 
ing passed through such deep waters himself, and 
having experienced the depths from which he had 
himself to be delivered, he contended that our 
moral nature could only be reformed by the power 
of divine grace, and that, in its operation, grace 
must be active and the human soul passive, as the 
dead and corrupt nature cannot in that state of 
deadness awaken to any degree of co-operation 
with the divine influence on the soul. Thus 
divine power must originate spiritual life, and this 
power, once applied, is irresistible. His doctrine 
of grace was linked with his other doctrines on 
the condition and salvation of sinners, and they 
were compacted into a regular system, of which 
the following is a brief summary: God decreed 
from all eternity to create man in a holy estate, 
foreseeing that if tempted he would fall into sin, 
and winch fall he permitted ; that, out of the fallen 
race, God chose to bring back a number out of sin 
and misery by a Redeemer, and to leave the others 
to suffer for their sins, and that the application of 
the merits of the Redeemer to the saved gives them 
a title to heaven and a meetness, while those passed 
by are judged because of their sins. 

Along with these views he attached extreme im¬ 
portance to baptism, holding that it is attended 
with regeneration, and affirming that the virtue is 
not in the water, but that Christ accompanies the 
dispensation of the ordinance with invisible grace. 
At this point many desert him who accept his 



views on predestination and the application of 
grace. 

Controverted as his views have been, the essen¬ 
tial part of his doctrine evidently is that the entire 
glory of the renewal of human nature is due to 
divine grace, and is due in no respect to human 
ability, because the consequences of the fall have 
left that nature incapable of renewal, except by a 
divine power of renovation, which acts on man 
while in a state of deadness. And this doctrine 
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has penetrated the intellect and the heart of the 
Church, and ever since, where- the Bible has been 
opened, it. has found expression in her creeds and 
testimonies. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY, often 
called AUSTIN, was a monk of the Benedictine 
order, belonging to the monastery of St. Andrew 
at Rome. When Pope Gregory, who 
had been prior of that convent, as¬ 
cended the papal throne, lie sent Augus¬ 
tine into England as a missionary, ac¬ 
companied with forty of his brethren. 

A short trial of the mission field so dis¬ 
couraged Augustine that lie went to 
Rome to solicit permission to abandon 
it; but he was ordered by Gregory to 
return. lie complied with the order, 
and in the year 596 he landed in the 
isle of Thanet, the most eastern part of 
Kent, whence he sent a message to the 
king, informing him of the object of his 
mission. Ethelbert the sovereign had 
given permission to his queen, to whom 
lie had been long, married, and who 
was a Christian, to profess that faith, 
and he was thus to some extent pre¬ 
pared to receive the strangers with 
favor. At first they were confined to 
the small tract of Thanes, but after one 
interview with the king they received 
liberty to preach all over his kingdom, 
which was confirmed when the sove¬ 
reign himself was received into the 
Church by baptism. 

A residence at Canterbury was as¬ 
signed to Augustine and his brethren, 
and in 597 he was consecrated arch¬ 
bishop at Arles, in France, and recog¬ 
nized as the metropolitan of the Eng¬ 
lish nation. In process of time other 
missionaries were despatched to his aid 
from Rome, and he was desired to ap¬ 
point a bishop at York for the northern 
and eastern parts of the kingdom, but 
to hold the primacy in his own hands as 
the head-of the English Church. The 
next movement of importance in carry¬ 
ing out his policy was an attempt to 
secure the acknowledgment and obe¬ 
dience of the Welsh bishops, but he sig¬ 
nally failed, after two synods had been 
held for that purpose. In the year 604 
he raised Mellitus and Justus, two of 
his companions, to be bishops of Lon¬ 
don and Rochester, which were consti¬ 
tuted .as sees under the metropolitan 
church at Canterbury. The date of his 
death is given by different authorities 
as in 604, G07, and even in 614. Sec 
Canterbury. 

AUGUSTINE, NUNS OF THE 
ORDER OF SAINT. See Nun. 

AUGUSTINIAN CANONS, 
FRIARS, RULE. See Monk. 

AUGUSTUS (aw-gus'tus), the first Roman 
emperor. lie was the son of Cains Octavius by 
Atia, Julius Caesar’s niece, and was born 62 B. C. 
Being adopted by his great-uncle and made his 
general heir, he came into Italy as Caius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. He formed one of what is 
called the second triumvirate, with Mark Antonv 
and Lepidus. Lepidus was soon set aside, and 


Antony entirely defeated at the battle of Actium, 
31 B. C. After this victory Octavius was saluted 
emperor ( imperaior) by the senate, and, 27 B. G., 
had the designation or title Augustus. It was he 
who confirmed Ilcrod as king of the Jews and 
enlarged his dominions. In his reign our Lord 
was born, Luke ii. 1. He died at Nola in Cam¬ 
pania in the 76th year of his age, 14 A. D. 


AUGUSTUS’ BAND. There was a band 
or body of men called Augustani , identical, very 
probably, with the veterans specially summoned 
( evocati) to service by the emperors, who formed 
Nero’s body-guard when he went into Greece. 
To this band Julius would seem to have belonged, 
Acts xxvii. 1. 

AURANITIS (aw-ran-e'tis), the Greek name 
of the district IIauran, which see. 


AURANUS (aw-ra'nus), 2 Macc. iv. 40. 

AURIVILLIUS (aw-rc-vil'lc-us), KARL, 
professor of Oriental languages at Upsala, was 
born at Stockholm in 1717, and died 19th Jan., 
1786. He published several dissertations on sub¬ 
jects connected with Biblical and Oriental litera¬ 
ture, of which thirty were collected by J. D. Mi- 


chaelis. These dissertations arc of standard value; 
they bear marks of profound scholarship and most 
judicious thinking on every page. Aurivillius 
was employed by Gustavus III. to translate the 
Scriptures into the Swedish, but he had only pro¬ 
ceeded a little way in this work when he was cut 
off. 

AUTEAS (aw-te'as), 1 Esd. ix. 48. A cor¬ 
rupted form of ITodijnh, Neh. viii. 7. 
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and stopped by Shaxlon in 1538, when the light 
of the Reformation began to shine. 

AVE MARIA (ah'vay mah-re'ah), “Hail 
Mary,” a prayer or salutation to the Virgin Mary 
in the Romish Church to which great efficacy is be¬ 
lieved to be attached. A rosary or a string of beads 
has a certain number of beads on it, to mark the 
Ave Marias, and a number to mark the Pater Nosters , 
and the worshiper on coming to one of these 
repeats the prayer, drops the bead and passes on 
to the next. The usage of this prayer dates from 
the eleventh century. A 
Spanish Dominican named 
Ferrerius used it before 
his sermons, and his au¬ 
thority and use made it 
popular. Ilencc it is now 
used before sermons, and 
it is joined to the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Roman bre¬ 
viary. The Ave Maria, 
which is thus repeated, con¬ 
sists of 15 Pater Nosters 
and Glorias, and 150 Ave 
Marias, said in decade, pre¬ 
ceded by the Creed. This 
shows the relative import¬ 
ance of Jesus and Mary in the Romish system. 
See Rosary. 


several popes, who dwelt there when they were 
obliged'to flee from Rome because of papal broils 
and political disturbances. In 1348, Clement VI., 
and his successors for sixty years afterward, made 
it their place of abode. Several councils were 
held there. In 1209 a council in Avignon adopted 
several decrees against heretics and on matters of 
discipline. The inhabitants of Toulouse were 
excommunicated because they had not mercilessly 
expelled the Albigenses. During the squabbles 
and wars of the anti-popes, another council was 
held here, when an edict was fulminated (1327) 


against Pierre de Corbiere, who held himself to be 
entitled to the papal chair. 



AUTO-DA-FE 


AUTO-DA-FE (aw'to-da-fay'), “an act of 
faith,” as the killing of martyrs by the Inquisition 
in Spain was called; the ceremonial which in Spain 
accompanied the execution by the civil power of 
those condemned by the Inquisition for heresy, and 
the absolution of the innocent accused. The cere¬ 
mony usually took place on a Sunday after Pente¬ 
cost and before Advent. Dominican monks headed 
the procession with a banner; then came the persons 
whom the Inquisition had liberated, and behind 
them the victims who were to die, barefooted, a 
lofty cap on the head, on which were depicted 
flames and devils. Next came pictures of persons 
accused who had fled, and then the coffins of 
those who were to be executed, while a band of 
priests closed the march. Reaching a church, 
where a sermon on faith was delivered, the per¬ 
sons sentenced to die were handed over to the civil 
power, bound with chains. Those who still de¬ 
clared that they adhered to the Romish Church 
enjoyed the privilege of being strangled, while 
the others were burned alive. People of all 
ranks, including the nobility and the members of 
the royal family, attended these martyrdoms; but 
they were so far modified in the middle of the 
eighteenth century that death was inflicted within 
the walls of the Inquisition until 1S08, when the 
Inquisition itself was formally abolished by Jo¬ 
seph, during his short tenure of the Spanish throne; 
and happily those fearful slaughters which, under 
the name of religion, had disgraced the kingdom 
for ages, were brought to an end. 

AVA (a'vah), one of the places from which 
the king of Assyria brought inhabitants to occupy 
the depopulated lands of Samaria, 2 Ki. xvii. 24. 
Various conjectures have been formed regarding 
its precise locality, but nothing for certain is 
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known concerning it. In all probability it was 
the capital of a small district somewhere in the 
region of Mesopotamia. 

AVARAN (av'a-ran), 1 Macc. ii. 5, the sur¬ 
name of Eleazar, one of the Maccabtean family. 

AVE-BELL (ah'vay-bel), the bell rung morn¬ 
ing, noon and night in remembrance of the mystery 
of tho Incarnation, at which times the Ave Maria, 
or angelic salutation, is said. This was insti¬ 
tuted in England by Archbishop Arundel in 1390, 


AVEN (a'ven). This word occurs, Amos i. 5, 
as the name of a plain near Damascus. It is 
probably that lying between the ridges of Leb¬ 
anon and Anti-Lebanon called, Josh. xi. 17, “the 
valley of Lebanon,” and which still bears the name 
of El-Buku’a. Here was Baalbec, the Syrian He¬ 
liopolis [see Baalgad], and this may have led to 
the application to this district of the term Avon, 
which means “nothingness, emptiness,” and is used 
of idols, Isa. Ixvi. 3. The Septuagint “On” refers 
it directly to Heliopolis, that being the designation 
of the Egyptian city of this name. In Ezek. xxx. 
17 they give Heliopolis. In these passages there 
is a play on the word for the purpose of express¬ 
ing contempt for the idolatry which, in the estima¬ 
tion of the heathen, gave that city its fame. See 
Bethaven. 

AVENGER (a-vcn'ger) OF BLOOD. See 

Blood, Avenger of. 

AVERROES (av-er'roze), or AVEN 
ROSCH (av'en rosh), an Arabian philosopher 
and physician of the 12 th century. Ilis talents 
caused him to be made chief ruler of Morocco by 
the caliph Jacob Almanzor; but, being accused of 
heresy by the Mohammedan priests, he was im¬ 
prisoned and otherwise persecuted. Again, how¬ 
ever, he acquired both the royal favor and the 
popular confidence, and died at Morocco in 1198 
in possession of the highest honors below the sov¬ 
ereignty. He was author of a paraphrase of 
Plato’s Republic, and he wrote extensively on 
medicine, theology, law and logic. He was so 
devoted to the philosophy of Aristotle that the 
Mohammedan system had little power over him, 
and he became the head of a sect known as ad¬ 
mirers of Aristotle and followers of the views 
of Averroes as a master. 

AVIGNON (a-veen'yon), a city in the south¬ 
east of France, built on the river Rhone, and the 
see of a bishop. It lies 20 miles N. E. of Nismes. 
It is especially celebrated as the residence of 


AVILA (ah-ve'la), JUAN DE, famed as a 
Spanish preacher, born in New Castile in 1500. 
lie spent forty years in preaching through Anda¬ 
lusia, and wrote several works which are still 
prized by Roman Catholics. He died in A. D. 
1569. 

AVIM (av'eem), AVITES (av'ites). This 
word has three distinct applications in the Old 
Testament. It is— 1 . A Gentile name, and desig¬ 
nates the inhabitants of the city of Ava, 2 Ki. xvii. 
31. See Ava. 2. The name of a town in Benjamin 
(Ruinstown), Josh, x viii. 23. 3. The designation of 
a people who originally occupied the southernmost 
portion of that territory in Palestine along the 
Mediterranean coast which the Caphtorim or Phil¬ 
istines afterward possessed, Deut. ii. 23. As the 
territory of the Avim is mentioned in Josh. xiii. 
3 in addition to the five Philistine states, it would 
appear that it was not included in theirs, and that 
the expulsion of the Avim was by a Philistine 
invasion prior to that by which the five principal¬ 
ities were founded. The territory began at Gaza 
and extended southward to “ the river, of Egypt,” 
Deut. ii. 23, forming what was the sole Philistine 
kingdom of Gerar in the time of Abraham. The 
original country of the Avim is called Hazerim 
in Deut. ii. 23. See Gerar; Philistines. These 
Avim have been identified with the Hivites; but 
— 1 . the words are radically distinct; 2 . the dis¬ 
trict belonging to the Hivites is different from that 
of the Avites. See IIivites. From the etymology 
of the word, the Avim are supposed to have been 
dwellers in ruins. “To what an antiquity,” ex¬ 
claims Mr. Stanley, “does this carry us back!— 
ruins before the days of those who preceded the 
Philistines.” The Avim were probably a tribe of 
the ITamite family; and in the ravages and wars 
which these tribes carried on among each other, a 
weaker clan had destroyed a stronger. A number 
may have fled to the district which was subsequently 
included in the territory of Benjamin, and their 
name was continued to the days of Joshua, Josh, 
xviii. 23. 
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AVITH (av'ith), a town of Idumnea, the seat 
of Iladad, the son of. Bedad, Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 
Clir. i. 46. Knobel suggests that the name Avith 
survives in Ghnwcythe, a range of hills on the east 
side of the Moabites. 

AWL is simply a boring instrument, and 
occurs twice in connection with the boring of a 
slave’s ear who chose to remain perpetually in the 
service of his master, Ex. xxi. 6 ; Deut. xv. 17. 
It was doubtless a sharp-pointed instrument of the 
simplest kind, and could not materially differ from 
such as are in familiar use at the present time. 

AXE (ax) is the rendering in the English 
Bible of two or three different terms in the orig¬ 
inal which probably designated instruments not 
altogether alike. The commonest, and 
possibly the earliest, term is kardom, 
found in Jud. ix. 43; 1 Sam. xiii. 20, 

21; Ps. lxxiv. 5, etc. Its derivation is 
uncertain, but there can be no doubt, 
from the connection, that it denotes the 
axe or hatchet usually employed in fell¬ 
ing trees and lopping off brunches. An¬ 
other term, and which Gesenius sup¬ 
poses to have been merely the softer 
form of kardom , was garzen, from the 
root to cut or cut off, Deut. xix. 5 ; xx. 

19; Isa. x. 15. Whether altogether 
the same instrument as the kardom or 
not, it seems to have been used in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner for felling trees 
and cutting wood. In two other places, 

Isa. xliv. 12 and Jer. x. 3, the term 
maatsdd is also employed; in the one 
case for the operations of the smith when 
fashioning his heated iron into shape, 
and in the other for the carpenter’s work¬ 
manship on the wood of a forest tree. 

It is in respect to the production of an 
idol out of the wood and iron respect¬ 
ively that the word is used in both 
these cases, and the natural supposition 
is that it was a lighter instrument than 
the proper axe or hatchet, something, 
perhaps, approaching nearer to a large 
knife or chisel. But we have no means 
for determining the exact nature of the 
instrument, or how far it might differ 
from those previously referred to. 

AYLMER (ail'mer), JOHN, D. D., 
was bishop of London and tutor to the 
celebrated and unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey. He was born at Aylmer Hall, 
in Norfolk, in 1521. The marquis of 
Dorset took a fancy to him when he was a child, at¬ 
tended to his education and had him sent to the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, and after he became bachelor 
of arts he was received into the family of the mar¬ 
quis as tutor to his children. In Leicestershire he 
became famous as a preacher and an advocate for 
the doctrines of I rotestantism, and in consequence 
of his zeal and notoriety he was obliged to leave the 
kingdom on the accession of Queen Mary, and in 
Switzerland he acted as a tutor to the sons of 
several noblemen and gentlemen. He declined 
the chair of Hebrew in the university of Jena, 
and on the death of Mary returned to England. 
He was designated as one of eight persons to con¬ 
duct a public discussion at Westminster, with as 
many leading Romanist bishops. Queen Elizabeth 
made him one of her justices of the peace, and at 
the same time he obtained the degrees of bachelor 
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of arts and doctor of divinity in the university 
of Oxford. In 1576 he was made bishop of Lon¬ 
don, and he became a regular preacher in the 
cathedral. He was characterized by great earnest¬ 
ness in anything which lie attempted, and it is 
recorded of him that having seen the people care¬ 
less and inattentive while he was preaching, lie 
took a Hebrew Bible and read a few verses, where¬ 
upon his audience were at once attracted by the 
novelty, lie forthwith reproved them for their 
readiness to give heed to matters that were merely 
curious, while they neglected the weighty matters 
of the gospel. His energy in caring for the sick 
was unusual, and the vehemence of his character 
was as fully exhibited in his harsh measures 
toward all who could not assent to his religious 
views. " 


AZARA (az'ar-a), 1 Esd. v. 31. 


AZARAEL 

xii. 36. 


(az-ar'a-el), a 


musician, Neh. 

V 


AZAREEL (az-ar'e-el), 1 . A Benjamite, 1 
Chr. xu. 6 . 2. A chief singer, 1 Chr. xxv. 18; he 
appears to be the same with Uzziel. 3 . A chief 
ol the tribe of Dan, xxvii. 22. 4 . A man who 
had taken a foreign wife, Ezra x. 41. 5 . A priest, 
Neh. xi. 13, possibly the same with Azarael. 




AZARIAH (az-a-ri'ah), whom Jehovah aids, a 
very common name among the Hebrews, and hence 
borne by a considerable number of persons men- 
« tioned in Scripture. 1 . A high-priest, 1 Chr. vi. 9 . 
He was learned, bold and generous, but the son of Ahimaaz and grandson of Zadok, whom 

he seems to have immediately suc¬ 
ceeded, 1 Ki. iv. 2. 2. Son of Jo- 
hanan, a high-priest, 1 C hr. vi. 10. 
The statement that “ he it is that exe¬ 
cuted the priest’s office in the temple 
that Solomon built” should probably 
be transferred to his grandfather, ver. 9 . 
3. The high-priest who opposed King 
Uzziah in offering incense to Jehovah, 
2 Chr. xx vi. 17. 4. A high-priest in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxxi. 10 . 5 . 
The father of Seraiah, who was the 
last high-priest before the captivity, 

1 Chr. vi. 14. 6 . One of “the priests, 

the men of the plain,” who repaired part 
of the wall of Jerusalem by his own 
house, Neh. iii. 23. 7. Captain of King 
Solomon’s guards, 1 Ki. iv. 5 . 8 . 

Otherwise called Uzziah, king of Ju¬ 
dah. Sec Uzziaii. 9. A prophet who 
met King Asa on his return from a great 
victory over the Cushite king of Jerah, 

2 Chr. xv. 1 ; in v. 8 perhaps the words 

“Oded the prophet” are to be omitted. 
10 . Son of Jeroboam, and 11 . Son of 
Obed, two persons to whom the high- 
priest Jehoiada made known the secret 
of the existence of the young prince 
Joash, and who assisted in placing him 
on the throne, 2 Chr. xxiii. 1 . 12 . Two 

of the seven sons of King Jehoshaphat, 

2 Chr. xxi. 2. 13. One of the “proud 
men” who rebuked Jeremiah for ad¬ 
vising the people that remained in Pal¬ 
estine after the expatriation to Babylon 
not to retire into Egypt, and who took 
the prophet himself and Baruch along 
with them to that country, Jer. xliii. 
2-7. 14. The Hebrew name of Abed- 
nego, one of Daniel’s three friends who 

were cast into the fiery furnace, Dan. i. 7 ; iii. 9 . 



Ruins of the Palace of the Caesars. 

intolerant of all who differed from his views of 
the truth. He died on the 3 d of June, 1594, aged 
73. His relation to Lady Jane Grey, whom he 
instructed, has served to perpetuate his name. 

AZAEL (az/a-el), 1 Esd. ix. 14, a form of 
A salt el, Ezra x. 15. 

AZAELUS (az-a-e'lus), 1 Esd. ix. 34 . 

AZALIAH (az-a-li'nh), the father of Sha- 
phan the scribe, 2 Ki. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 . 

AZANIAH (az-a-ni'ah), a Levite, Neh. x. 9 . 

AZAPHION (a-zaph'e-on), 1 Esd. v. 33 , per¬ 
haps a corruption of Sophereth, Ezra ii. 55 , whose 
children returned from the captivity. 


AZARIAH, MIN IIA-ADOMIN. See Roksi. 

AZARIAS (az-a-ri'as), 1 . 1 Esd. ix. 21 . 2 . 
(43). 3. (48). 4. 2 Esd. i. 1 . 5. The name as¬ 
sumed by the angel said to accompany Tobias, 
Tob. v. 12 , and elsewhere. 6 . Song of Three 
Child. 2 , 66 . 7. A captain in the Maccaba?an 

wars, 1 Macc. v. 18, 56, 60. 

AZAZ a'zaz), a Reubenite, 1 Chr. v. 8 . 

AZAZEL (az-a'zel). This word is found in 
Lev. xvi. 8 , 10 , 26, where it is used in connection 
with the ceremony of expiation, and is of very 
doubtful signification. 1 . It has been held by some 
interpreters to designate a personage to whom the 
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goat was sent, and who was thereby appeased. 
Gesenius and Ewald hold that it refers to some 
false deity which was to be appeased, and others 
have even regarded him as an evil spirit, or even 
Satan. Among the rabbins his name occurs with 
Sammael, Azael and Maehazeel, arch-demons, and 
elsewhere he is confounded with Sammael, the 
being that by the scape-goat was to be appeased. 
In the book of Enoch, Azazcl is described as being 
among the leading spirits by which the earth was 
corrupted, and among the Greeks, the Syrians, 
and later in the Gnostic philosophy, the name is 
found, and still as the title of an evil spirit. So 
extensive was the belief in this direction in the 
East that Origen did not hesitate to affirm that 
Satan was meant by the word where it occurs in 
Leviticus. From these sources the word and the 
superstition passed over to the Arabians, and in 
the old treatises of the pretenders to magical 
powers, Azazel and Azael are recognized as ruling 
over the elements. Spencer, in his great work on 
the Laws of the Hebrews, considers that the term 
most fittingly applies to an evil spirit, and Heng- 
stenberg holds with great confidence that Azazel 
can by no possibility be anything but a name of 
Satan, not, however, that the goat was a sacrifice 
or offering to Satan, as he holds that the goat was 
sent away laden with the sins of God’s people, who 
were now forgiven, and in the desert, where it was 
left at freedom, it might* tantalize their spiritual 
enemy by its playfulness. He holds that the rite 
was derived from an Egyptian source, and that 
Azazel was substituted for Typhori, whose dwell¬ 
ing was in the desert. 

It is obvious, however, that in the Old Testa¬ 
ment there is no reference to evil genii, and in 
such a monotheistic system as that which God 
gave to the Jews it would be utterly out of place 
to suppose that any offering could be made by 
divine authority to appease an evil spirit, while 
the objection to the view of Spencer is found in 
the fact that the goat formed a part of the sin- 
offering to the Lord. 

A more satisfactory meaning of the word may 
be found in the action of the ceremony—what was 
ordered to be done—taken in connection with the 
meaning of the word as interpreted by Gesenius. 
He holds that it is a reduplication from the root 
“azal,” and means intensively a solitude or desert, 
signifying total separation. Now, in the ceremony, 
which was of a double character, there was an 
offering to Jehovah and there was a carrying 
away, the first by the goat given to God, the 
other, “Azazel,” determined by lot to be the 
carrier of the sins of the people, was sent away 
into the desert, so that they should be seen or re¬ 
membered no more. The grand idea to be con¬ 
veyed by the rite was that there could be a removal 
of sin, and this was intimated by the fact that the 
sacrifice of an innocent victim to Jehovah, or the 
bearing of the penalty of the law, is essential; and 
then, as it was needful that the efficacy of the rite 
or the carrying away of the sins should be set 
forth, a second goat was by lot provided to do what 
the dead animal could not perform—namely, go 
away typically laden with sins which were to be 
carried away from men into the desert to be re¬ 
membered no more. See Scape-Goat. 

AZAZIAH (az-a-zi'ah), 1. A musician, 1 Chr. 
xv. 21. 2. An Ephraimite chief, xxvii. 20. 3. 
An overseer of offerings and tithes, 2 Chr. xxxi. 13. 


AZBAZARETH (az-baz'a-reth), 1 Esd. v. 
G9, probably a corrupted form of Esar-haddon. 

AZBUIC (az'buk), the father of Nehemiah 
(not the governor), Nell. iii. 16. 

AZEKAH (az-e'kah), a place to which 
Joshua’s pursuit of the Amorites extended after 
the battle for the relief of Gibeon, Josh. x. 10, 11. 
It stood in the plain country of Judah, to which 
tribe it was allotted, xv. 35. In later times we 
find the Philistines pitching near it, 1 Sam. xvii. 
1; it was fortified bv Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 9, and 
was one of the last towns taken by Nebuchadnezzar 
in Zedekiah’s reign before Jerusalem fell, Jer. 
xxxiv. 7. It was again inhabited after the return 
from captivity, Neh. xi. 30. It has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified, but it must have been very 
near Beth-horon. 

AZEL (a'zel), a descendant of Saul, 1 Chr. 
viii. 37, 38; ix. 43, 44. 

AZEM (a'zem), a city allotted at first to Judah, 
afterward to Simeon, Josh. xv. 29; xix. 3. In 1 
Chr. iv. 29 it is given as Ezem. Wilton considers 
“ Iim and Azem” as designating one place—Ije- 
Azem; and identifies it with the modern el-Aujeh 
of the ’Azuzimeh Arabs (I'hc Negeb, pp. 154-177). 

AZEPHURITH (a-ze-fu'rith), 1 Esd. v. 16. 

AZETAS (a-ze'tas), 1 Esd. v. 15. 

AZGAD (az'gad), 1. A person whose descend¬ 
ants returned from captivity, Ezra ii. 12; viii. 12; 
Neh. vii. 17. 2. A man who sealed the covenant, 

x. 15, possibly the representative of the posterity 
of No. 1. 

AZIA (a-zi'a), 1 Esd. v. 31. 

AZIEI (a-zi'e-i), 2 Esd. i. 2. 

AZIEL (az'e-el), one of the Levite porters 
appointed to play on the psaltery, 1 Chr. xv. 20. 
The name is a contracted form of Jaaziel (18). 

AZIZA (az-i'za), one who had taken a foreign 
wife, Ezra x. 27. 

AZMAVETH (az'ma-veth). This word oc¬ 
curs both as the name of a place and as a man’s 
name. It was evidently a Benjamite name, as of 
those who are named as bearing it most were, and 
all may have been, of that tribe; and the place 
seems to have been in Benjamin, for it is named 
along with Anathoth, Kirjath-jearim and other 
Benjamite towns. Probably it was the place that 
gave name to the men, for we read of the Benei- 
Azmaveth, two of whom were among those that 
came to help David, 1 Chr. xii. 3, and forty-two 
of whom returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel, Ezra ii. 24. Of the men named simply 
Azmaveth there are three: 1. Azmaveth, the Bar- 
humite, or Baharumite (i. e., of Bahurim), one of 
the mighty men of David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31; 1 Chr. 

xi. 33; 2. A descendant of Saul and Jonathan, 

1 Chr. viii. 36; ix. 42; in the former of these pas¬ 
sages his father is called Jehoadah, in the latter 
Jarah; 3. The son of Adiel and overseer of 
David’s treasures, 1 Chr. xxvii. 25. 


AZMON (az'mon), a place on the southern 
| boundary of Palestine, near to Ilazar-addar, and 
between which and the river of Egypt the boun¬ 
dary-line “fetched a compass,” Josh. xv. 47. It 
has been identified with Aseimeh, a place lying to 
the west of Kudcis (Kadesli). 

AZNOTH-TABOR (az'noth-ta'bor), a land¬ 
mark on the western boundary of Naphtali. Euse¬ 
bius places it in the plain on the confines of Dio- 
Caesarea. 

AZOR (a'zor), one in the line of our Lord’s 
ancestors, Matt. i. 13, 14. 

AZOTUS (a-zo'tus). the name by which Ash- 
dod is designated in the New Testament. See 
Asiidod. 

AZOTUS, MOUNT* 1 Macc. ix. 15. 

AZRIEL (az're-el), 1. A chief of the trans- 
Jordanic half tribe of Manasseh, 1 Chr. v. 24. 2. 
The father of A chief of Naphtali, xxvii. 19. 3. 
The father of Scraiah, one of Jehoiakim’s officers, 
Jer. xxxvi. 26. 

AZRIKAM (az're-kam), 1. One of the de¬ 
scendants of David, 1 Chr. iii. 23. 2. A descend¬ 

ant of Saul, viii. 38; ix. 44. 3. A Levite, ix. 14; 
Neh. xi. 15. The governor of the house of King 
Ahaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 7. 

AZUBAH I'az-u'bah), 1. The mother of King 
Jehoshaphat, 1 Ki. xxii. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31. 2. A 
wife of Caleb, son of Hezron, 1 Chr. ii. 18, 19. 

AZUR (az'ur), 1. The father of Hananiah, the 
false prophet of Gibeon, Jer. xxviii. 1. 2. The 

father of a person in the time of Ezekiel, Ezek. xi. 

1. This name is identical with Azzur. 

AZURAN (az / u-ran), 1 Esd. v. 15. 

AZYMITES (az'e-mites), a name of reproach 
given by the Greeks in the eleventh century to the 
members of the Latin or Western Church for con¬ 
secrating the “Host” in “azyms”— i. e., in un¬ 
leavened bread. The Latin schoolmen, on the 
other hand, charged the Greeks with deviating in 
this matter from the example of Christ and the 
practice of the ancient Church. There has been 
much controversy on this subject. In the East un¬ 
leavened bread is still used, but in the West, and 
especially in the Protestant churches, leavened 
bread is allowed. At the present day there is a 
movement made by certain parties in the Church 
of England to return to the use of unleavened 
bread. 

AZZAH (az'zah), another form of what is 
more commonly put Gaza, and indeed the more 
correct form. It is found only in a few passages, 
Deut. ii. 23; 1 Ki. iv. 24; Jer. xxv. 20. It would 
certainly have been better to have retained through¬ 
out one mode of spelling. See Gaza. 

AZZAN (az'zan), “very strong.” A chief of 
Issachar, Num. xxxiv. 26. 

AZZUR (az'zur), “helper.” One who sealed 
the covenant, Neh. x. 17. 
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BA’AL (ba'al). The word ba\il, as it signifies 
lord , master , is a generic term for god in many of 
the Syro-Arabian languages. As the idolatrous 
nations of that race had several gods, this word, 
by means of some accessory distinctions, became 
applicable as a name to many different deities. 
There is no evidence, however, that the Israelites 
ever called Jehovah by the name of Baal, for the 
passage in Hos. ii. 10, which has been cited as 
such, only contains the word baal as the sterner, 
less affectionate representative of husband. 

1. BAAL, with the definite article, Jud. ii. 13; 
Jer. xix. 5; xxxix. 35; Rom. xi. 4, is appropriated 
to the chief male divinity of the Phoenicians, the 
principal seat of whose worship was at Tyre. The 
idolatrous Israelites adopted the worship of this 
god (almost always in conjunction with that of 
Ashtoreth) in the period of the Judges, Jud. ii. 13; 
they continued it in the reigns of Aliaz and Ma- 
nasseh, kings of Judah, 2 Chr. xxviii. 2; 2 Ki. 
xxi. 3; and among the kings of Israel, especially 
in the reign of Ahab, who, partly through the in¬ 
fluence of his wife, the daughter of the Sidonian 
king Ethbaal, appears to have made a systematic 
attempt to suppress the worship of God altogether, 
and to substitute that of Baal in its stead, 1 Ki. 
xvi. 31, and in that of Hoshea, 2 Ki. xvii. 16, 
although Jehu and Jehoiada severally destroyed 
the temples and priesthood of the idol, 2 Ki. x. 18, 
sq.; xi. 18. 

We read of altars, images and temples erected to 
Baal, 1 Ki. xvi. 32; 2 Ki. iii. 2. The altars were 
generally on heights, as the summits of hills or the 
roofs of houses, Jer. xix. 5 ; xxxii. 29. Ilis priest¬ 
hood were a very numerous body, 1 Ki. xviii. 19, 
and were divided into the two classes of prophets 
and of priests (unless the term “servants,” which 
comes between those words, may denote a third 
order—a kind of Lcvites, 2 Ki. x. 19). As to the 
rites by which lie was worshiped, there is most fre¬ 
quent mention of incense being offered to him, 
2 Ki. xxiii. 5, but also of bullocks being sacrificed, 
1 Ki. xviii. 26, and even of children, as to Moloch, 
Jer. xix. 5. According to the description in 1 Ki. 
xviii., the priests, during the sacrifice, danced (or, 
in the sarcastic expression of the original, limped) 
about the altar, and when their prayers were not 



Baal. 


answered, cut themselves with knives until the 
blood flowed, like the priests of Bel Iona. We also 
read of homage paid to him by bowing the knee 
and bv kissing his image, 1 Ki. xix. 18. It is ap¬ 
parent, too, that his worshipers used to swear by 
his name, Jer. xii. 16. 

As to the power of nature which was adored 
under the form of the Tyrian Baal, many of the 
passages above cited show evidently that it was 
one of the heavenly bodies; or if we admit that 


B. 


resemblance between the Babylonian and Persian 
religions which Miinter assumes, not one of the 
heavenly bodies really, but the astral spirit residing 
in one of them, and the same line of induction as 
that which is pursued in the case of Ashtoreth, his 
female counterpart, leads to the conclusion that it 
was the sun. Nevertheless, the same difference of 
opinion between Gesenius and Hunter as that on 
the subject of Ashtoreth meets us here in the case 
of Baal and of the Babylonian Bel, which we 
shall, in what follows, regard as being essentially 
the same god. The former maintains that the 


admit that the Tsabian books or Ephnecm Syrus 
are any authority for the religious notions of the 
Babylonians at a period so remote from their own 
time, and especially when they arc opposed by 
better and older testimonies. Among these he 
relies much on the statement of Snnchoniathon 
that the Phoenicians considered the sun to be “only 
lord of heaven,” calling him “Beelsamen, which 
is the Zeus of the Greeks.” Balsamen— i. e., lord 
of the heavens —also occurs in Plautus, where Bcller- 
mann, Lindemann and Gesenius recognize it to be 
the same name. Isidorus Ilispalensis has the same 
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idolatry of Babylon was astrological, and that, 
from the connection between Aranuean and Phoeni¬ 
cian religious ideas, Baal and Bel were representa¬ 
tives of the planet Jupiter , as the greater star of 
good fortune. He builds much on the facts that 
the Arabian idolaters worshiped this planet under 
the name of Mushtcri, and sacrificed a sucking child 
to him on a Thursday, and that his temple was 
pyramidal, that Bel is also the name of this planet 
in the Tsabian hooks, and that the Romans called 
the Babylonian Bel by the name of Jupiter. He 
asserts that the words “to Baal, to the sun,” in 
2 Ki. xxiii. 5, so far from proving the identity of 
Baal and the sun, rather directly oppose it; and 
as it is impossible to deny that the sun was wor¬ 
shiped by the Phoenicians, he evades the force of 
the passage from Sanchoniathon, cited below, by 
arguing that, even allowing that the sun was the 
chief Tyrian god according to the entire religious 
system, it does not follow that he was necessarily 
the Baal, the most worshiped god of Tyre or Baby¬ 
lon, just as, in the Middle Ages, the excessive wor¬ 
ship of patron saints and of the Virgin Mary was 
compatible with a theoretical acknowledgment of 
the Supreme Being. 

Miinter, on the other hand, does not deny the 
astrological character of the Babylonian religion, 
but maintains that, together with and besides that, 
there existed in very early times a cosinogonical 
idea of the primitive power of nature, as seen in the 
two functions of generation and of conception or 
parturition; that this idea is most evident in the 
Kabiric religion, but that it exists all over the 
East, and that the sun and moon were the fittest 
representatives of these two powers, lie does not 


words. ' Among the Assyrians, Bel for a certain 
reason in their sacred things is called Saturn and 
the sun. We moreover find several Carthaginian 
inscriptions which show that the Carthaginians 
worshiped the sun. 

As to Gesenius’ assertion that 2 Ki. xxiii. 5 is 
opposed to the identity of Baal and the sun, a con¬ 
sideration of the whole passage would seem to 
show he has judged hastily. The words are, 
“ Which burnt incense to Baal, to the sun, and to 
the moon, and to the zodiacal signs, and to all the 
host of the heavens.” Now, the omission of the 
and before the sun appears decidedly to favor the 
notion that the sun is an apposition to Baal, and 
not a distinct member of the same co-ordinate 
series. This view might, perhaps, recommend 
itself to those who appreciate the peculiar use of 
and in the Hebrew syntax. Besides, solar images 
tfVe mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 4 as being placed 
on the altars of the Baals, which is not well recon¬ 
cilable with any other theory than that of the 
identity of Baal and the sun. 

In a certain sense every argument which goes to 
show that Ashtoreth was the moon is also, on 
account of the close conjunction between her and 
Baal, as valid a reason for Baal being the sun, for 
the two gods are such exact correlates that the dis¬ 
covery of the true meaning of the one would lead, 
by the force of analogy, to that of the other. 
Nevertheless, as has been already observed in the 
article Ashtoreth, it must be admitted that the 
astrological view did subsequently prevail, and 
that the planets Jupiter and Venus became myste¬ 
riously connected with some modifications of the 
same powers which were primarily worshiped 
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under the cosmogonical ideas of Bel and Mylitta, 
Run and moon. This relation between Baal and 
the planet Jupiter Is noticed in the article Gad. 
For the relation between Baal and Moloch and 
that between Baal and Melknrth, the Tyrian Her¬ 
cules, Ree Moloch and Hercules. 

2. BAAL-BZRITH, covenant lord , Jud. ix. 4, is 
the name of a god worshiped by the people of 
Shcchem, Jud. viii. 33; ix. 4, 40, who’, on account 
of the signification of the name, has been com¬ 
pared to the Zeus Horkios of the Greeks and the 
Latin Dens Fidius. 

3. BAAL-PEOR appears to have been properly 
the idol of the Moabites, but also of the Midianites. 
It is the common opinion that this god was wor¬ 
shiped by obscene rites, and from the time of 
Jerome downward it has been usual to compare 
him to Priapus. It is remarkable that few authors 
are agreed as to the general character of the rites 


god under various modifications of attributes and 
emblems; but the scanty notices to which we owe 
all our knowledge of Syro-Arabian idolatry do 
not furnish data for any decided opinion on this 
subject. 

BAAL is often found as the first element of 
compound names of places. In this case Gesenius 
thinks that it seldom, if ever, has any reference to 
the god of that name, but that it denotes the place 
which possesses , which is the abode of the thing 
signified by the latter half of the compound. The 
best support of this opinion is the fact that baal 
and beth are used interchangeably of the same 
place, as Baalshalisha and Baaltamar are called by 
Eusebius, Bethshalisha and Bethtamar. See Baal- 
Perazim. 

1. BAALAH, BAALE-JUDAII, KIRJATH- 
BAAL. See Kirjath-Jearim. 

2. BAALAH, Josh. xv. 29, BALAH, Josh. xix. 


4. BAA LATH-BEER, probably the same as 
the Baal of 1 Chr. iv. 33, a city of Simeon, called 
alSo Ramath-Negeb or Southern Ramatli, Josh, 
xix. 8; 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 

5. BAAL-GAD, a city “ in the valley of Leba¬ 
non under Mount Ilermon,” Josh. xi. 17; xii. 7. 
We are also informed that among those parts of 
Palestine which were unsubdued by the Hebrews 
at the death of Joshua was “ all Lebanon toward 
the sun-rising, from Baal-gad, under Mount Iler- 
mon, unto the entering into Hamath,” Josh. xiii. 
5. This position of Baal-gad is not unfavorable 
to the conclusion which some have reached that it 
is no other than the place which, from a temple 
consecrated to the sun that stood there, was called 
by the Greeks Heliopolis —i. c., city of the sun—and 
which the natives called, and still call, Baalbec, 
which see. 

G. BAAL-ITAMON, a place where Solomon is 



A Portion of the Ruins of Baalbec. 


connected with the worship of this god. Most 
Jewish authorities (except, the Targum of Jona¬ 
than on Num. xxv.) represent his worship to have 
consisted of rites which are filthy in the extreme, 
but not lascivious. Peor is supposed to have been 
the original name of the mountain, and Baal Peor 
to be the designation of the god worshiped there. 
Some identify this god with Chemosu, which see. 

4. BAAL-ZEBUB, “ Flv-lord,” occurs in 2 Ki. i. 
2-16 as the god of the Philistines at Ekron whose 
oracle Ahaziah sent to consult. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the signification of this 
name, according as authors consider the title to be 
one of honor, as used by his worshipers, or one of 
contempt. As this name is the one used bv Aha¬ 
ziah himself, it is difficult to suppose that it was 
not the proper and reverential title of the god, 
and the more so as Beelzebub, in Matt. x. 25, 
seems to be the contemptuous corruption of it. 
Josephus says, “Ahaziah sent to the god Fly, for 
that is the name of the god.” 

The analogy of classical idolatry would lead us 
to conclude that all the Bauls arc only the same 


3, BILHAH, I Chr. iv. 29, a town in the tribe of 
Simeon, usually confounded with Baalath; but as 
the latter was in Dan and this in Simeon, they 
would appear to have been distinct. 

3. BAALATH, a town in the tribe of Dan, 
Josh. xix. 44, apparently the same that was after¬ 
ward rebuilt by Solomon, 1 Ki. ix. 18. Many 
have conjectured this Baalath to be the same as 
Baalbec, but in that case it must have lain in 
northernmost Dan, whereas the possession of it is 
ascribed to that tribe when its territory was wholly 
in the south of Judah, and manv years before the 
migration recorded in Jud. xviii. which gave Dan 
a northern territory. Correspondingly, Josephus 
places the Baalath of Solomon (which he calls 
Balcth) in the southern part of Palestine, near to 
Gazara, within the territory which would have 
belonged to Dan had it acquired possession of the 
lands originally assigned to it. The Talmud 
affirms that Baalath lay so near the line of separa¬ 
tion between Dan and Judah that the fields only 
were in the former tribe, the buildings being in 
the latter. 


said to have had a vine¬ 
yard, Cant. viii. 11. If this 
Baal-IIamon was the name 
of a place that actually ex¬ 
isted, it may be reasonably 
supposed identical with 
Baal-gad or Heliopolis, for 
Ilamon may have been a 
corruption of Amon, the 
Hebrew way of pronoun¬ 
cing the Arnmon of the 
Egyptians, Nah. iii. 8, 
whom the Greeks iden¬ 
tified with Jupiter. But 
there was a place called 
Ilamon, in the tribe of 
Asher, Josh. xix. 28, which 
Ewald thinks was the same 
as Baal-IIamon. The book 
of Judith places a Balamon 
or Belamon in central Pal¬ 
estine, which suggests an¬ 
other alternative. 

7. BAAL-IIAZOR, the 
place where Absalom kept 
his flocks and held his 
sheep-shearing feast, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 23. The Targum 
makes it “ the plain of Ha- 
zor.” It is said to have 
been “beside Ephraim,” 
not in the tribe of that 
name, but near the city 
called Ephraim which was in the tribe of Judah 
and is mentioned in 2 Chr. xiii. 19; John xi. 54. 
This Ephraim is placed by Eusebius eight miles 
from Jerusalem on the road to Jericho, and is sup¬ 
posed by Reland to have been between Bethel 
and Jericho. 

8. BAAL-IIERMON. The Septuagint makes 
two names of this in 1 Chr. v. 23, and in Jud. iii. 
3, where the original has “ Mount Baal-IIermon,” 
it has Mount Ilermon. It seems to have been a 
place in or near Mount Ilermon, and not far from 
Baal-gad, if it was not, as some suppose, the same 
place. 

9. BAAL-MEON, Num. xxxii. 38; 1 Chr. v. 8, 
otherwise BETII-MEON, Jer. xlviii. 23, and 
BETII-BAAL-MEON, Josh. xiii. 17, a town in 
the tribe of Reuben beyond the Jordan, but which 
was in the possession of the Moabites in the time 
of Ezekiel, xxv. 9. At the distance of two miles 
south-east of Ileshbon, Burckhardt found the ruins 
of a place called Myoun or MdCn, which is doubt¬ 
less the same, although Eusebius makes the dis¬ 
tance greater. 
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10. BAAL-PERAZIM. This name, meaning 
“place of breaches,” which David imposed upon 
a place in or near the valley of Rephaim where 
he defeated the Philistines, is important as being 
the only one with the prefix Baal of which we 
know the circumstances under which it was im¬ 
posed ; and we are thus enabled to determine that 
the \vord was sometimes at least used appellatively 


The Circular Temple of Baalbec. 

without any reference to the name of the idol Baal 
or to his worship. 

11. BA AL-SIIALISHA, 2 Ki. iv. 42, a place in 
the district of Shalisha, called also Berhshalisha. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe it as a city fifteen 
Roman miles north from Diospolis, near Mount 
Ephraim. 

12. BAAL-TAMAR, a place near Gibeah, in 
the tribe of Benjamin, where the other tribes 
fought with the Benjamites, Jud. xx. 33. Euse¬ 
bius calls it Bethamar, affording an instance of that 
interchange of Beth and Baal which is also exempli¬ 
fied in the preceding article and in Baal-Meon. 

13. BAAL-ZEPIION, a town belonging to 
Egypt, on the border of the Red Sea, Ex. xiv. 2; 
Num. xxxiii. 7. Nothing is known of the situa¬ 
tion of Baal-zephon, and whatever conjectures 
may be formed respecting it must be connected 
with a consideration of the route taken by the 
Israelites in leaving Egypt, for it was “over 
against Baal-zephon” that they were encamped 
before they passed the Red Sea. See Exodus. 


BAALBEC (ba'al-bek or balPbek),in the Sy¬ 
rian language, signifies the city of Baal or of the 
sun ; and, as the Syrians never borrowed names from 
the Greeks or translated Greek names, it is certain 
that when the Greeks came into Syria they found 
the place bearing this name or some other signify¬ 
ing “city of the sun,” since they termed it Ileligp- 
olis, which is doubtless a translation of the native 
designation. We entertain no doubt 
that it was then called Baalbec by the 
natives. Now the question is whether 
this word has the same meaning as Baal- 
gad, and if not, whether any circum¬ 
stances can be pointed out as likely to 
occasion the change of name. If we take 
Baal for the name of the idol, then, as in 
the case of Baalbec, the last member of 
the word must be taken as a modifying 
appellation, not as in itself a proper name; 
and as Gad means a troop, a multitude or 
a press of people, Baal-gad will mean 
Baal's crowd, whether applied to the in¬ 
habitants or to the place as a resort of 
pilgrims. The syllable bek has precisely 
the same meaning in the Arabic. 

If this should not seem satisfactory, we 
may conclude that Baal was so common 
an element in the composition of proper 
names that it is not sufficiently distinct¬ 
ive to bear the stress of such an in¬ 
terpretation, and may rather take it to 
signify (as Gesenius says it always does 
in geographical combinations) the place 
where a thing is found. According to 
this view, Baal-gad would mean the place 
of Gad. Now, Gad was an idol, supposed 
to have been the god or goddess of good 
fortune, and identified by the Jewish 
commentators with the planet Jupiter. 
See Gad. But it is well known that Baal was 
identified with Jupiter as well as with the sun, 
and it is not difficult to connect Baalbec with 
the worship of Jupiter. John of Antioch af¬ 
firms that the great temple at Baalbek was dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter; and in the celebrated pas¬ 
sage of Macrobius, in which he reports that the 
worship of the sun was brought by Egyptian 
priests to Heliopolis in Sy¬ 
ria, he expressly states that 
they introduced it under 
the name of Jupiter. This 
implies that the worship 
of Jupiter was already es¬ 
tablished and popular at 
the place, and that sun- 
worship previously was not, 
and therefore we should 
rather expect the town to 
have borne some name re¬ 
ferring to Jupiter than to 
the sun, and may be sure 
that a name indicative of 


34° V 30", and E. long. 3G° 11', distant 109 geog 
miles from Palmyra and 38J from Tripoli. 

As Baalbec has justly obtained a world-wide 
celebrity owing to the magnificence of its ruins, 
which have excited the wonder and admiration of 
all travelers who have enjoyed the privilege of 
seeing them, an extended notice may be devoted 
to the place, so that the Character of the ruins 
may serve to indicate its former importance. Its 
temples are among the most magnificent of Gre¬ 
cian architecture. The temples of Athens no 
doubt excel them in taste and purity of style, but 
they are vastly inferior in dimensions. The edi¬ 
fices of Thebes exceed them in magnitude, but 
they bear no comparison with the symmetry of 
the columns and the richness of doorways and 
friezes which abound at Baalbec. The founda¬ 
tions of the Great Tqmple are themselves entitled 
to take rank with the pyramids among the won¬ 
ders of the world. Stones are found in them 
upward of GO feet long by >3 feet broad, and 
these enormous masses have been raised to a 
height of more than 20 feet. 

Baalbec is situated in a plain now called Bukft’a, 
at the northern end of a low range of bleak hills 
about a mile from the base of Anti-Lebanon. The 
city was irregular in form and encompassed by 
walls, with towers at intervals. The walls were 
two miles in circumference, but the modern vil¬ 
lage consists of only some 100 houses huddled to¬ 
gether in a corner of the old Rite. The whole 
space within the walls is encumbered with heaps 
of ruins and rubbish. There is a mosque in ruins 
on the north side of the village which contained 
some fine pillars of granite and porphyry, but the 
grand attractions of the place are the three tem¬ 
ples. The first, which may be called “the Great 
Temple,” consisted of a peristyle, of which only 
six columns remain. Two courts and a portico 
are standing on an artificial platform nearly thirty 
feet high, and having vaults underneath. The 
second, which may be called “ the Temple of the 
Sun,” occupies a lower platform on the south side 
of the former, and only a few feet distant. A 
large portion of it is in good preservation, and it 
forms by far the most imposing structure in Syria. 
The third is “the Circular Temple,” which stands 


Fragment of a Mosaic Pavement at Prasneste. 


Being originally a picture of Heliopolis, or Baalbec. 


BAAL also appears as forming part of a per¬ 
sonal proper name in Baal-Hanan. Two per¬ 
sons bearing this name are mentioned in Scripture: 
1. One of the early kings of Idunuea, Gen. xxxvi. 
38, 39; 1 Chr. i. 49, 50; 2. One of David’s officers 
who was set over the olive trees and the sycamore 
trees that were in the Shephelah, 1 Chr. xxvii. 28. 
He is described as a Gederite, by which is prob¬ 
ably intended a native of Gederah, a town situated 
in that district. Baal-hanan may be interpreted 
“ Baal is gracious,” but it may also mean “ pos¬ 
sessor of grace;” and this is the more probable 
meaning of it as borne by an Israelite. 


sun-worship must have been 
posterior to the introduc¬ 
tion of that worship by the Egyptians; and as 
we have no ground for supposing that this took 
place before or till long after the age of Joshua, it 
could not then be called by any name correspond¬ 
ing to Heliopolis. 

Baalbec is pleasantly situated on the lowest de¬ 
clivity of Anti-Libanus, at the opening of a small 
valley into the plain El-Bekan. Through this 
valley runs a small stream divided into number¬ 
less rills for irrigation, as the soil and climate of 
the Ea£ still require. The place is in N. lat. 


about 200 yards south-east of the others. Though 
small and dilapidated, it is a real gem. 

A detailed description of these temples is given 
by Dr. Porter, who, during a lengthened residence 
in Damascus, became familiar with all their details, 
and indeed with the state of Palmyra and all the 
leading places in the East. Of the great portico, 
which is the introduction to the hexagon, lie says, 
“ It is 180 feet long by 37 deep, and consisted of 
12 columns between wings ornamented with pilas¬ 
ters.” The floor is elevated 20 feet, and the wall 
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below is built of large undressed stones, indicating 
that there was originally an immense (light of 
steps leading up to it. The steps are gone with 
the exception of the bases, on two of which are in¬ 
scriptions, and the wings arc almost perfect. The 
stones of which the latter are built would make 
their destruction a work of immense labor, as some 
of them are 24 feet long. In each wing, on the 
level of the portico and opening into it, is a cham¬ 
ber 31 feet by 38, ornamented by pilasters support¬ 
ing a deep cornice and intervening niches. The 
back wall of the portico is also ornamented by 
pilasters and niches. The whole has been defaced 
in order to convert it into a fortress. The spaces 
between the pedestals have been built up and loop- 
holed, and Saracenic battlements have been erected 
on the top of the wings. At the base of the wings 
are doors opening into vauUs and passages that 
run underneath the whole platform. A triple gate¬ 
way with deep mouldings opens into the first court, 
which is a hexagon 200 feet across. On all its 


including base and capital, was 75 feet, while over 
this was the entablature, 14 feet more. The reader 
who looks on the modest Christian sanctuary of 
humble size and fragile materials may imagine 
what must have been the zeal and liberality of the 
men who, for the worship of a god that wan no 
god, erected such fabrics as these temples were; for 
the shafts of the columns were composed of only 
three pieces, the base of one, the capital of one 
and the huge entablature reaching from column to 
column was of course of a single block. The 
pieces were fastened together by massive clamps 
of iron, and sometimes two of these were inserted, 
one round and the other square. The ruthless 
Turks in their barbarism have overthrown and 
destroyed these majestic columns in order to reach 
the iron that held them together. Their style is 
Corinthian, and the capitals were executed with, 
the greatest skill and care, while the entablature 
is not surpassed by that of any structure in the 
world. This peristyle temple stood on massive 



Ouklisk AT Heliopolis, on Baalbec. 


sides except the west were rectangular recesses 
with 4 columns in front of each. That on the cast 
formed a vestibule to the entrance from the por¬ 
tico, and between the recesses Avere smaller cham¬ 
bers. These are now almost completely ruined. 

On the western side of the hexagon was a pcrtal 
50 feet wide, and two side portals, each 10 feet, 
opening into the great court in front of the temple 
itself. This vast court is 440 feet long by 370 feet 
wide, and has on each of its sides niches and col¬ 
umns which even in their ruins are magnificent. 
The two sides exactly correspond with each other, 
but the south is in better preservation than the 
other. These niches have columns in front of 
them in the style of the hexagon, with chambers 
at the'angles of the great court or square. The 
visitor, entering through the portico and passing 
into the great court, has before him on the oppo¬ 
site side (the west) of this court the Great Temple, 
originally dedicated to Baal or Jupiter. This was 
a magnificent peristyle measuring 290 feet by ICO 
feet, with 19 huge columns on each side and 10 on 
each end, making 54 columns in all. The diam¬ 
eter of the columns at the base is 7 feet 3 inches 
and at the top G feet G inches, and their height, 


walls nearly 50 feet high, and the appearance of 
this gorgeous structure as seen from the adjacent 
plains must have been magnificent in the extreme. 
Splendid as the edifice Avafc in its style and great 
proportions, the traveler is perhaps even more 
surprised by contemplating the immense exterior 
masses of masonry by which the Avails supporting 
it are enclosed on the north and west ends. In 
the western Avail are seen the three enormous stones 
so long and so justly celebrated. One of these is 
64 feet long, another 63 feet 8 inches, and the 
third 63 feet, in all 190 feet 8 inches. Their 
height is 13 feet and their thickness about the 
same; they are 20 feet above the ground. These 
stones mark the extent of a platform of unknown 
antiquity, but far older than the peristyle temple, 
and it Avas from them that the temple took its 
name, “trilithon,” “the three-stoned.” The north¬ 
ern wall of this platform is only 20 feet high, and 
appears to have been left unfinished. The build¬ 
ing is Cyclopean and rough, and it is probable 
that lhe great stones lying in the adjoining quarry 
Avere intended for it. In this Avail are 9 stones, 
each about 31 feet long, 13 high and 9 feet 7 
inches Avide. 


The Temple of Jupiter—or perhaps it may bo 
more properly called the Temple of the ttun or 
Apollo—is the most magnificent monument of 
ancient art in Syria. It stands on a platform be¬ 
side that of the Great Temple, but considerably 
lower. Its dimensions are 227 feet by 117, and 
thus it is larger than the Parthenon at Athens. 
It faces the east; the style is Corinthian, and it 
bears evidence of being coeval or nearly so Avith 
the Great Temple. The peristyle is composed of 
42 columns, 15 on each side and 8 on each end. 
At the portico Avas an inner roAV of 6 (luted col¬ 
umns, and Avithin these and opposite to the ends 
of the antce Avere 2 others. The height of the 
columns is 65 feet, including base and capital, and 
their diameter at the base Avas 6 feet 3 inches, and 
at the top 5 feet 8 inches, while the entablature, 
richly ornamented above the columns, Avas about 
12 feet high. The portico is destroyed, only a 
few pieces of the shafts remaining, and the steps 
by Avhich it Avas approached are also destroyed. 
The columns of the peristyle have mostly fallen, 
but 4 remain, with their entablatures, on the south 
side near the portico. At the AA’est end there 
are 6 remaining, and on the north there are 9, 
Avhilc one has fallen against the south wall; and 
yet, so strongly have the pieces been fastened to¬ 
gether that though the column in its fall has 
injured the Avail against which it Avas thrown, yet 
it remains unbroken for more than a century. In 
1759 an earthquake threAV 'down 3 columns of the 
Great Temple, and 9 of the peristyle of the Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun. At the western end is the cclla 
or inner and most sacred part of the edifice. It is 
160 feet by 85. A modern Avail is built across the 
vestibule, and the only entrance is through a low 
hole broken in the Avail. Entering through this 
aperture, the spectator has before him the gem of 
the structure, the great portal. It Avas 21 feet high 
and 42 feet long, and gorgeously ornamented. The 
sides are each of a single stone, and the lintels arc 
composed of three huge blocks. Borders of fruit, 
(loAvers and leaves are profuse on the architrave, 
and on the soflit of the door is the celebrated fig¬ 
ure of the eagle with a caduceus in his talons, and 
in his beak the strings of long tAvisted garlands 
Avhich extend on each side and have the opposite 
ends borne by (lying genii. A similar emblem is 
found at Palmyra, and they show that the sun Avas 
the deity to Avhich they Avere consecrated. In 1751 
this portal was perfect Avhen Wood sketched it, 
but eight years afterward the shock of an earth¬ 
quake rent the Avail and permitted the central 
stone to sink about 2 feet, yet CA’en in this state it 
is one of the most striking and beautiful gateAvays 
in the Avorld. The interior of the cclla is richly 
ornamented. The first compartment measures 98 
feet by 67, having fluted columns on each side, 
and the sanctum or place for the altar and statue 
occupies a space of 29 feet deep at the western 
end, and considerably raised aboA’e the floor of 
the nave. Such Avere the arrangements of this 
vast magnificent edifice. 

The Circular Temple stands alone at the dis¬ 
tance of 300 yards from the others, and the style 
of the architecture bIioavs that it is of the same 
age. The cella is a circle of 38 feet in diameter, 
and is surrounded by a peristyle of 6 columns 9 
feet distant from the Avail. The building Avas once 
covered by a dome, but this has fallen, and the 
Avails are greatly shattered. A century ago it Avas 
used by the Greek Christians as a church, but noAV 
it is entirely abandoned, and threatens soon to 
become a heap of ruins. 

About half a mile from these temples arc the 
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quarries, from which it is evident that the stones 
Avere procured for their erection; and the Avonder | 


BAAL’S FIRES, bonfires formerly lighted 
in Ireland on the first day of May and other fes- 


is how such masses were conveyed to their places tivals, the origin of which is probably connected 
and raised to the heights that they occupy in the with the services in honor of Baal. Persons were 


Avails. One enormous block remains, ready heAvn, 
but not altogether detached. The following are 
its dimensions: length 68 feet, height 14 feet 2 
inches, breadth 13 feet 11 inches. It contains 
about 13,000 cubic feet, and would weigh more 
than 1100 tons. 

At what period or by whom the city was founded 
is unknown, but it Avas probably coeval with the 
prosperous condition of Phoenician history. The 
colossal platform of the temple and the beveled 
masonry under the great peristyle point to a Phoe¬ 
nician origin, and it is highly probable that Ba\d- 
lec , “the city of Baal,” was one of the “holy 
places” of that remarkable people; and the place 
Avas subsequently adopted, renamed and re¬ 
decorated, like so many other places, by 
Greeks and Romans. Julius Ccesar made it 
a colony, and in the second century its oracle 
Avas of so great repute that the emperor Tra¬ 
jan consulted it before his second expedition 
against the Parthians. When the magnitude 
and splendor of the temples are considered, it 
i 3 passing strange that no reference is made 
by any contemporary to their erection; and 
if any record ever existed, it appears to be j| 
hopelessly lost. John of Antioch, to Avhom 
reference has already been made, says that 
“yElius Antoninus Pius built at Heliopolis, 
of Phoenicia in Lebanon, a great temple to 
Jupiter, Avhich Avas one of the wonders of the 
world.” The style of the temples is mani¬ 
festly of that age, and it is known that An¬ 
toninus Pius Avas a magnificent patron of the 
cities of Syria. The inscriptions on the ped¬ 
estals of the Iavo outside columns of the grand 
portico have been restored, and they evi¬ 
dently connect this emperor with these edi¬ 
fices, and they show that Julia Donna, the 
mother of Caracalla, gilded the capitals of 
two of the columns in fulfillment of a vow 
for the health of Antoninus Caracalla. Ma- 
crobius states that the Great Temple con¬ 
tained a golden statue of Jupiter Avhich was 
carried through the streets in processions. Eu¬ 
sebius also says that Venus Avas Avorshiped at 
Heliopolis of Phoenicia under the name of 
lledonc, “Pleasure.” The abominations of 
this heathen Avorship Avere restrained in the 
time of Constantine, Avho founded an im¬ 
mense Basilica here, the ruins of which are prob¬ 
ably those that lie in front of the great peristyle. 
With the accession of Julian the heathen rites 
were partially revived; but Avhen Theodosius as¬ 
cended the throne he effectually and finally abol¬ 
ished them. 

The city fell into the hands of the Moslems in 
the seventh century, when the name Ba’albec was 
restored, the temples Avere converted into a fort¬ 
ress and the place began rapidly to decay. The 
temples in time became ruinous, and the inhabit¬ 
ants sought a shelter in Avretched homes amid the 
prostrate remains of these magnificent edifices. A 
Greek bishop still exercises authority over a few 
Christian families, but the great body of the peo¬ 
ple have long been a Avild, turbulent race, and their 
emirs have for many years been the pests of the 
country. 

BAALIS (ba'a-lis), a king of the Ammonites, 
at whose instigation Gedaliah was slain by Ish- 
mael, the son of Nethaniah, Jer. xl. 14. 


Avont to pass through these (ires as a preservative 
against disease. The word Beltane is used in 
Scotland in connection Avith midsummer day. 
These fires are also called Bel’s Fires and Beal’s 
Fires as Avell as Beltane. 

BAANA (ba'an-a), the name of—1. One of 
Solomon’s officers avIio had the charge of provid¬ 
ing for the king’s household, 1 Ki. iv. 12. 2. The 
father of Zadok, one of those Avho labored in the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 4. This name 
seems to be the same as Baanah, which, indeed, 
occurs once in the Authorized Version for it by 
mistake, 1 Ki. iv. 16. 


king of Judah, Avas demolished by the latter after 
his retreat, and the materials used to build the 
toAvns of Mizpeli and Geba. Baasha reigned 
tAventy-four years (from 953 to 930 B. C., accord¬ 
ing to Ussher). He lived at Tirzah, Avhere also he 
Avas buried, 1 Ki. xv. 16; xvi. 6; 2 Chr. xvi. * 

BABEL (ba'bel). See Babylon. 

BABEL (ba'bel), TOWER OF. If a proper 
verbal uniformity had been retained in our English' 
Bible, Avliat is there designated the Toiver of Babel 
Avould have been called the ToAver of Babylon, or 
Babel Avould have been the designation alike of 
the tower and the city, for in the original Babel 
is the Avord used to express both. There can be 
no doubt as to the proper import of the name and 
the occasion Avhich gave rise to it. A derh’atiA’e 





Graven Images at Babylon. 

T1.C scarcity of images of the Babylonish gods has been attributed to their destruction by Xerxes, nud probobly by the Persian con¬ 
querors; see isa. xxi. 9. It is certain at least that specimens aro rare, except os exhibited on sculptured cylinders and other small 
untiquities of a similar kind. This engraving serves to show some of these. 


BAANAH (ba'an-ah) is the name of—1. A 
captain of Saul’s army, Avho, with his brother 
Rechab, murdered Ishbosheth and brought his 
head to David. For this David caused them to be 
executed, 2 Sam. iv. 2-12. 2. The father of Ileleb 
or Ileled, one of David’s mighty men, a Neto- 
phathite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. 3. One of those who 
returned from capthity with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 
1, 2; Neh. vii. 7. 

BAASHA (ba'a-sha), the son of Aliijah and 
third king of Israel. He instigated a conspiracy 
against Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, and having 
slain him, took possession of his throne. His 
reign Avas that of a restless, Avarlike and ungodly 
prince. Constantly at ivas Avith the king of Judah, 
he at one time advanced almost to Jerusalem, and 
reduced its king to such extremities that he had to 
call to Jiis aid Benhadad, king of Syria*who by 
attacking the territory of Baasha compelled him 
to retire from Judah. The toivn of Ramah, AV’hieh 
lie had begun to build in order to blockade the 


of the IlebrcAV verb balul, to confound , it signifies con¬ 
fusion, “ because the Lord did there (at the building 
of the toAver so called) confound the language of 
all the earth,” Gen. xi. 9. And the -immediate 
reason of his doing so, it is also expressly said, 
Avas thgt the families of mankind Avho had leagued 
themselves together for the erection of a gigantic 
toAver might fail to understand each other, and so 
might be scattered abroad upon the face of all the 
earth. We are further told that the purpose of 
Heaven in the matter Avas accomplished, and that 
from the period in question dates the formation of 
distinct tribes, groAving into separate nationalities, 
and going forth from a common centre to occupy 
the different climes and regions of the habitable 
globe. 

Both the aim of men in setting about the build¬ 
ing of such a toAver and the manner of the divine 
frustration of it have been the occasion of fruitful 
conjecture and of diverse opinions among learned 
critics and divines. The subject also became in¬ 
volved in early fable and tradition, which assumed 
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a considerable diversity of forms, but usually spake 
to the effect that the race of giants who had escaped 
the flood formed the daring project of scaling the 
heavens by means of a lofty tower; that their at¬ 
tempt provoked the anger of the powers above, 
who disconcerted the project by introducing con¬ 
fusion among the builders themselves, or by smit¬ 
ing the work of their hands with lightning and 
the fury of tempests. It is needless here to go 
into details of this description. The account in 
Scripture, which is our only authentic source of 
information, ascribes to the projectors of the un¬ 
dertaking two definite objects, and no more—first, 
that they might make to themselves a name, or 
acquire renown as men capable of grand things; 
and secondly, that they might prevent a scattering 
of their numbers over the face of the earth. How 
the erection of a lofty tower was expected to secure 
this latter object is not indicated, but there seems 
no reason to believe, as has often been supposed, 


that it was intended for purposes of idolatry, or 
as a place of refuge in case of any future deluge, 
or with a view to the general safety and protection 
of the people in the surrounding regions. So far 
as the Bible narrative goes, the tower was to have 
its chief attraction as a bond of unity and local 
attachment from being the wonderful achievement 
of a still undivided race, though they would doubt¬ 
less strive to have it constructed so as to fit it for 
serving certain social or religious purposes. But 
of these nothing is recorded, and the vainglor¬ 
ious spirit displayed in the undertaking—as if 
their own renown were the highest thing they had 
to care for—and their desire through means of it 
to thwart God’s declared design regarding the dif¬ 
fusion of mankind throughout the earth, were of 
themselves sufficient to provoke the judicial inter¬ 
position of Heaven. That there was something 
miraculous in this interposition seems plainly im¬ 
plied in the narrative, as, indeed, on simply natu¬ 
ral principles, it were impossible to account for 
suclif a confusion of language among a compara¬ 
tively small population as would be sufficient to 


arrest the progress of a building project, and in a 
manner force entire troops of the builders into a 
separation from their cherished home. The scat¬ 
tering of the postdiluvian race of mankind when 
they had become sufficiently numerous to admit 
of such a measure, and diffusing them abroad a3 
the seed-corn of future nationalities, was a whole¬ 
some proceeding, and every way worthy of the 
special intervention of Heaven. It was one of 
the best safeguards against the recurrence of such 
enormities as had brought on the judgment of the 
general deluge, and laid the foundation of a world¬ 
wide and ever-growing development, such as would 
naturally tend to keep in check local evils, and by 
the better agencies of one region stimulate into 
action similar agencies in another. History sup¬ 
plies innumerable instances of the wholesome in¬ 
fluence of race upon race and nation upon nation, 
and the successive attempts made by the great an¬ 
cient monarchies to weld them in a modified form 


together again required, for the world’s own well¬ 
being, to be perpetually baffled and confounded 
anew. 

The Tower of Babel, as originally projected, 
having been arrested in its course of erection, 
cannot with the least certainty be identified with 
any buildings of a later kind, such as the magnifi¬ 
cent and lofty temple of Belus. See Babylon. 
That many writers of classical and Christian times 
did so identify them is only a proof of the influence 
of ancient fable and tradition. It cannot even be 
known whether the original building, intended to 
become a tower which should pierce the very heav¬ 
ens, attained to any considerable elevation at all. 
The probabilities are rather on the opposite side, 
and it is, therefore, entirely out of place to bring 
into comparison here the edifices of the Chaldsean 
Babylon or the Birs Nimroud of modern times. 
The whole that can be said respecting a historical 
connection between them is that the city of Babel 
begun by Nimrod, and the tower of Babel, then 
also or not very long afterward commenced, prob¬ 
ably stood much upon the same site as that occu¬ 


pied by the later city and its wonderful structures. 
The materials also for brick and cement which 
were used alike in the earlier and later erections 
are known to have existed there as in their nativo 
home. 

BABI (bah'be), 1 Esd. viii. 37, another name 
for Bebai, Ezra viii. 11. 

BABYLON (bab'e-lon), the capital of Baby¬ 
lonia and of the Assyrian empire under the Chal- 
dceo-BabyIonian rule. See Assyria. 

Site and Description.— Babylon, long the largest 
and most powerful city of antiquity, was situated 
in a spacious plain on each shore of the river Eu¬ 
phrates, about 200 miles above the junction of the 
Tigris, and 300 above the Persian Gulf. The di¬ 
mensions of the city and the height of the wall 
have been variously stated, the differences prob¬ 
ably arising from the adoption of different stand¬ 
ards of measurement. Herodotus informs us that 
by reason of the extent of the city those who oc¬ 
cupied- the centre knew not when the extremities 
were captured [see Jer. li. 31], and gives the cir¬ 
cumference at 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. 

Adopting the measurement of Herodotus, we 
find that the area within the walls contained 225 
square miles, a magnitude strongly corroborated 
by a recent traveler, M. Jules Oppert, who lias 
pursued his investigations during a residence of 
two years upon the spot, and who states that the 
remains cover a space of more than 200 square 
miles. Notwithstanding the extent of the ruins, 
there can be little doubt that the population, as 
compared with modern European towns, bore no 
commensurate proportion to the immense area en¬ 
closed. Indeed, the numerous squares, exceeding 
two miles in circuit, into which the city is de¬ 
scribed to have been divided covered more than 
two thirds of the entire area, while a considerable 
portion of the remaining space being occupied by 
wide streets, fortifications and public buildings, 
but a comparatively small extent was left for the 
dwellings of the people. That the squares were 
under cultivation may unhesitatingly be assumed, 
and sufficient arable and pasture land was con¬ 
tained within the walls to supply the wants of all 
the inhabitants. The army derived its subsistence 
from the whole of Assyria, the Babylonian terri¬ 
tory providing only a third part, thus enabling 
the city to accumulate stores for periods of emer¬ 
gency, such as the siege by Cyrus, when, according 
to Xenophon, it had provisions for twenty years. 
In the subsequent siege by Darius, son of Ilystas- 
pcs, which lasted one year and seven months, the 
city was subdued again by stratagem, and not by 
famine. The population has been variously esti¬ 
mated, the conjecture that it was 1,200,000 being 
supported by the fact that Seleucia, with a popula¬ 
tion of 600,000, is stated to have been about half 
the size of Babylon when in her glory. 

Herodotus, who visited Babylon after the con¬ 
quest by Cyrus, and while it still preserved much 
of its previous glory, is the source whence the 
most detailed description can be derived, and his 
account is substantially corroborated by the testi¬ 
mony and researches of all subsequent writers, and 
by the discoveries resulting from the excavations 
of the present age. He describes the city as a 
perfect square, each side being 15 miles in length, 
and the whole circuit 60 miles. It was surrounded 
first by a deep, wide moat filled with water, and 
next by a wall 87 feet in breadth, Jer. li. 58, and 
350 feet in height. The earth dug out of the moat 
was consumed in making the bricks that lined its 
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sides, and of which the wall itself was likewise ! 
built, so that some estimate may be formed of the 
depth and width of the moat by the height and 
thickness of the walls. The thirty lower courses 
of bricks were wattled with reeds, and the whole 
was cemented by hot asphalt brought from Is 
(Hit), a city upon a tributary of the Euphrates, 
eight days’ journey above Babylon. On each edge 
of the top of the wall, like a parapet, was a line 
of dwellings of one story, fronting each other, the 
road between being of sufficient width to allow of 
turning a chariot with four horses. In the cir¬ 
cumference of the wall there were 100 gates, 25 
on each side, all of brass, Isa. xlv. 2, as were also 
the posts and lintels. Jeremiah calls Babylon 
Sheshach, a name conjectured to be derived from 
shilcshach, “to overlay with iron or other plates,” 
whence the city might be called “brazen-gated.” 

Between every two of these gates were three 
towers, 10 feet above the walls, at necessary inter¬ 
vals, the city being defended at other points by 
extensive marshes. Although the outer wall was 
the chief defence, a second ran round within, not 
much inferior in strength, but narrower. The city 
was divided into two nearly equal parts hy the 
river Euphrates, running from north to south, and 
the wall with wide quays outside was carried along 
each bank, the sides of the river being lined with 
brick. In the middle of each division of the city 
were fortified buildings; in one, the royal palace, 
with a spacious and strong inclosure, and in the 
other, the precinct of Jupiter Belus, a square 
building of 2 furlongs on every side. The city 
was intersected by streets, running in straight lines 
from gate to gate, there being 50 streets in all, 
each 15 miles in length, and 151 feet broad, with 
small brazen gates leading down to the river. The 
houses were three and four stories high. Four 
other streets, each 200 feet wide, the houses being 
only on one side, and the walls on the other, en¬ 
compassed the city. The intersections of the 
streets'' formed 676 squares, each 4.1 furlongs on 
every side, or 2k miles in circuit. A bridge a 
furlong in length and 60 feet wide, admirably con¬ 
structed of stones, bound together with plates of 
lead and iron, was built across the river about the 
middle of the city. At each extremity of the 
bridge was a palace, the old* palace being on the 
eastern and the new on the western side of the 
river. To prevent the city suffering from the 
overflowing of the river during the summer 
months, immense embankments were raised on 
either side, with canals to turn the flood waters 
into the Tigris. On the western side of the city 
an artificial lake, 40 miles square, or 160 in cir¬ 
cumference, and 35 feet deep, or 75 according to 
Megasthenes, was excavated, into which the river 
was turned during the execution of the bridge and 
other great works. When the river was brought 
back to its ancient channel on the completion of 
the works, the lake became a marsh, which served 
as a defence for the city. 

Later writers describe yet more wonderful monu¬ 
ments than those mentioned by Herodotus. Among 
these are a tunnel under the Euphrates, subter¬ 
ranean banqueting-rooms of brass, and the famous 
hanging gardens. Strabo says that among the 
seven wonders of the world are reckoned the 
outer wall of the city and the hanging garden, 
the shape of which was a square of 400 feet on 
each side, rising terrace above terrace, to the 
height of 350 feet, and ascended by stairs 10 feet 
wide. The terraces were supported by large 
vaultings, resting upon cube-shaped pillars, which 
were hollow, and filled with earth, to allow trees 
33 


of the largest size to be planted, the whole being 
constructed of baked bricks and asphalt. The 
entire structure was strengthened and bound to¬ 
gether by a wall 22 feet in thickness. The level 
of each terrace was covered with large stones, 
over which were beds of rushes, then a thick 
layer of asphalt, next two courses of bricks like¬ 
wise cemented with asphalt, and finally plates of 
lead to prevent leakage. The earth being heaped 
on the platform and terraces, and large trees 
planted, the whole had the appearance from a 
distance of “ woods overhanging mountains.” 
The garden was watered by means of engines for 
raising water from the Euphrates, which flowed 
close to the base. This great work is affirmed to 
have been effected by Nebuchadnezzar to gratify 
his wife, Amytis, daughter of Astyages, who re¬ 
tained strong predilections for the hills and groves 
which abounded in her na¬ 
tive Media. As the Bible 
and Herodotus are both 
silent respecting the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the 
marvelous accounts cited 
have been doubted by al¬ 
most all writers. The Assy¬ 
rian sculptures in the British 
Museum, however, throw a 
most important light on this 
interesting subject, the un¬ 
covered ruins at Nineveh 
revealing representations of 
gardens and groves resem¬ 
bling those whose very ex¬ 
istence at Babylon has been 
disputed. It is not a little 
singular that no historian 
should mention the hanging 
gardens of Nineveh, al¬ 
though the stone records 
taken out of the palace of 
Sennacherib so distinctly 
inform us that the mounds 
or tels on which the palaces 
stood were planted with 
rows of fir trees, Nah. ii. 3, 
the fig, the vine and the 
pomegranate. They show 
us also the means of irri¬ 
gation and the description 
of machinery uged in raising 
water, the system being pre¬ 
cisely that employed at the present day in irrigat¬ 
ing corn-fields in Egypt. One scene exhibits in a 
valley, and connecting two hills, a line of arches 
either to support an aqueduct or a hanging garden, 
or for a road planted with trees, and leading to a 
temple or tower at the top of a hill, a tower seem¬ 
ing always to have been a necessary appendage 
to an Eastern garden, Isa. # v. 2; Matt. xxi. 33; 
Luke xiv. 28. 

On the other hand, while Herodotus gives us 
full details of the walls of Babylon, and the Bible 
dwells on her “broad walls” and “high gates,” 
Jer. li. 58, both, as has been observed, are silent 
regarding the hanging gardens, yet Diodorus and 
Strabo, at a considerably later period, speak of 
them with positive certainty. A reasonable infer¬ 
ence, therefore, is that the gardens did exist at 
Babylon, as we see they had done previously at 
Nineveh, and that the adornment of the numerous 
mounds in Assyria may have been so usual in 
early times as to have escaped notice by the more 
ancient writers, in the same way that modern 
writers have passed over that species of hanging 


garden still extant at the cast of the platform sup¬ 
ported on arches where the temple of Jerusalem 
once stood, and where now stands the mosque El 
Aksa. The palace attached to the hanging gardens 
of Babylon was uncqualed in size and splendor. 
Its outer wall had a circuit of six miles, while 
within it were two other embattled walls and a 
large tower. All the gates were of brass, Isa. xlv. 
1, 2. The interior of tins palace was splendidly 
decorated with statues of men and animals, and it 
was besides furnished with vessels of gold and 
silver, and with every species of luxury accumu¬ 
lated in the course of the extended conquests of 
N ebuchadnezzar. 

The temple of Belus is described as entirely 
occupying one of the squares into which the city 
was divided. Herodotus says that “ in the midst 
of this precinct is built a solid tower of one stade 


both in length and breadth, and on this tower rose 
another, and another upon that, to the number of 
eight. An ascent to these is outside, running 
spirally round all the towers. About the middle 
of the ascent there is a landing-place and seats, on 
which those who go up sit down and rest them¬ 
selves, and in the uppermost tower stands a 
spacious temple, and in this temple is placed, 
handsomely furnished, a large couch, and by its 
side a table of gold. No statue has been erected 
within it, nor does any mortal pass the night there, 
except only a native woman chosen by the god out 
of the whole nation, as the Chaldseans, who arc 
priests of this deity, say.” This temple did not 
attain its full splendor until the time of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who greatly enlarged and beautified it. 
Berosus, a Babylonian and a prk?st of Belus of the 
time of Alexander, appears to Iiave sketched his 
history of the earlier times from the delineations 
upon the walls of the temple, Ezck. xxiii. 14. 
The summit of the temple was devoted to astro¬ 
nomical purposes. Herodotus states that the 
Greeks learned from the Babylonians the pole and 
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the sun-dial and the division of the day into 
twelve parts; and Calisthenes, the philosopher, 
obtained for Aristotle Chaldnean observations for 
1903 years, from the origin of the Babylonian 
monarchy to the time of Alexander. The first 
eclipse on record was observed with accuracy at 
Babylon ; it was lunar, and happened March 19th, 
721 B. C., according to Ptolemy. Strabo informs 
us that Alexander intended to repair the tower, 
and actually employed 10,000 men two months in 
clearing away the rubbish, but lie did not survive 
to accomplish his great undertaking. 

, With the exception of the stone bridge across 
the Euphrates, all the great works of Babylon 
were constructed of sun-dried and kiln-dried 
bricks, generally stamped with figures or letters. 
See Bricks. Straw or reeds were laid between 
the courses, and the whole was cemented either 
with bitumen or with mortar and slime. Vitrified 
bricks were much employed in building, and it 
has been suggested by the late Capt. Ncwbold that 
in order to render their edifices more durable the 


Babylon was Belus the Assyrian, who began to 
reign in the time of Shamgar, judge of Israel. 
Belus left his empire to his son Ninus, who was 
succeeded by his wife Semiramis, Ninvas and 
others, their rule extending over a period of 520 
years, during the whole of which interval the 
province and city of Babylon Were under the 
administration of governors appointed by the king 
of Assyria. Although Semiramis would appear 
to have removed her court to Babylon, which she 
enlarged, embellished with magnificent buildings 
and surrounded with walls, rendering it the 
mighty Babylon so renowned in history, yet Nine¬ 
veh continued to be the supreme city of the empire 
until the revolt of Arbaces the Mede, who was 
instigated by Belesis, governor of Babylon, to 
overthrow the Assyrian empire. From this time 
Babylon became the seat of imperial power, Belesis 
being the first king. Belesis is identified by M. 
Oppert with Nabonassar, the Shalmaneser of 
Scripture, according to the ecclesiastical and astro¬ 
nomical canons of Svncellus. Nabonassar de- 


The Plains of Babylon, with Bibs Nimroud in the Distance. 


Babylonians submitted them when erected to the 
heat of a furnace. 

The country around Babylon was intersected by 
numerous canals, “the rivers of Babylon,” Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1, 2, serving the purposes of drainage and 
irrigation, ar.d rendering the light soil peculiarly 
fertile, especially in corn. The largest of these, 
the royal canal, which connected the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, was navigable for merchant 
vessels. 

Such is a condensed summary of the size and 
splendor of this mighty city. It is clear that 
Babylon, vast and powerful, defended by the 
strongest bulwarks and garrisoned by a multitudi¬ 
nous population, standing in the very highway of 
the world’s business, might fairly have been ex¬ 
pected to last out through all ages, or, if she lost 
her empire, at least to have retained her existence. 
Why should not Babylon, as well as Damascus, 
Hebron, Joppa, Jerusalem, be still the abode of 
men ? 

History .—The foundation of the city of Babylon 
has been referred to the impious attempt to build 
a city and a tower which resulted in the disper¬ 
sion of mankind. See Babel, Tower of. Ac¬ 
cording, however, to some authors, the founder of 


at roved the mementoes of the kings prior to him¬ 
self in order that the enumeration of the Chal- 
deean kings might commence with *him, and from 
his era, B. C. 747, we have regular lists of kings 
and repeated mention of the Chaldreans or Baby¬ 
lonians [see Chaldeans] in Scripture. Mero- 
dach Baladan, king of Babylon (the Mardocem- 
padus of Ptolemy), the date of whose reign is 
fixed by a lunar eclipse, made a treaty with Ilezc- 
kiah, king of Judah, Isa. xx. 12. Sennacherib 
levied an army against his successor Elibus, whom 
he defeated. lie thefi appointed his own son, 
Esarhaddon, to be king of Babylon, thus terminat¬ 
ing a line of kings who had reigned there sixty- 
seven years. Babylon continued to advance in 
prosperity until the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when the era of her proper greatness commences. 
It was under this monarch that the Chaldneans, an 
old but hitherto powerless race, appeared on the 
scene as a great and warlike nation. It was they 
who invaded Judaea and carried away the people 
into captivity. Under Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon 
became the mistress of the East, and her vast 
power caused the jealousy of surrounding nations. 
Pharaoh-Necho was the first to take up arms 
against her, and marched as far as Carchemish, on 


the Euphrates, where he was wholly defeated by 
the Babylonian army. It was immediately after 
this great battle that the Chaldteans marched upon 
Jerusalem and carried captive to Babylon the 
Jewish nobles, among whom were Daniel and his 
three friends, Hananiah, Michael and Azariah, 
while Judaea remained a province of the Babylo¬ 
nian monarchy. Jerusalem twice rebelled after 
this, but it was easily reduced to obedience, al¬ 
though at the second rebellion Ilophra, king of 
Egypt, came up to help the Jews. Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated the Egyptians, and took away from them 
all their possessions in Palestine, Arabia and 
Cyprus. The conquest of Egypt was the crowning 
work of Nebuchadnezzar’s active life, and on his 
return to Babylon lie seems to have devoted the 
remainder of his reign to improving and beautify¬ 
ing the city, most of the great works for which it 
became famous being due to him or to Nitocris, his 
queen. Evil-Merodach succeeded Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, and Belshazzar succeeded Evil-Merodach. 
But the Medo-Persian power was now rising, and 
Cyrus routed the Babylonians in several battles, 
and at last conquered Babylon and terminated the 
monarchy. Babylon now remained subject to the 
Medo-Persian power till the reign of Darius 
Ilystaspes, when it revolted. The revolt was sup¬ 
pressed, and Darius punished the Babylonians by 
removing the brazen gates and destroying the 
walls. XerxeS is reported to have plundered and 
defaced the temple of Belus. Notwithstanding 
its conquest by Persia, Babylon continued a large 
city and the capital of the plain watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Though no longer the seat 
of government, it was still the centre of trade and 
of great importance when visited by Alexander 
on his overthrow of the Persian monarchy, B. C. 
324. Alexander died there; and on the division 
of his wide conquests among his generals, Babylon 
in a few years became the kingdom of Seleucus 
and his successors. Seleucus Nicator founded and 
fortified Seleucia on the Tigris, 300 stadia distant 
from Babylon, and transferred to it the seat of 
empire. From this time Babylon rapidly declined. 
It is said by Jerome to have been turned into a 
hunting-park by the Tarthian kings who over¬ 
threw the Seleucidian dynasty. In the early days 
of Arab power the ga?at Babylon had dwindled to 
a mere ruin, as had been foretold. The golden 
city became heaps of rubbish. And so completely 
was its magnificence swept off by the “besom of 
destruction” that the very site of it was for long 
a perplexing mystery. Modern investigations, 
while they have exactly discovered what once was 
Babylon, have shown us yet more satisfactorily 
how the threatened doom was executed. 

Ruins and Remains. —The ruins of Babylon arc 
indescribably grand, desolate and suggestive, the 
extensive plain for miles around being studded 
with vast mounds of earth and brick, some impos¬ 
ing ruins and heaps of sun-dried and kiln-burned 
bricks. It would require a volume to describe the 
ruins of this great city. Only some brief particu¬ 
lars can be detailed here. “ On the banks of the 
Euphrates,” says Kalisch, “ about 40 miles south¬ 
west of Bagdad, lies the town Iiillah, which, 
though next to Bagdad and Basra the greatest 
in the pashalic, i3 meanly and irregularly built, 
narrow and dirty, with dilapidated mosques and 
public baths; but it is enclosed by a strong wall 
and well protected by a garrison, towers and a 
battery, and contains a population of about 10,000 
Jews and Arabs, carrying on a rather animated 
commerce on the Euphrates. This town is in 
almost all directions surrounded by immense 
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ruins, appearing the work of nature rather than 
of men, shapeless heaps of rubbish, lofty banks of 
ancient canals, fragments of glass, marble, pottery 
and bricks, mingled with a nitrous soil which im¬ 
pedes all vegetation and renders the neighborhood 
1 a naked and hideous waste,’ re-echoing only the 
dismal sounds of the owl and jackal, of the hyena 
and the lawless robber. These piles mark the area 
once occupied by the mistress of the ancient 
world.” The ruins are chiefly on the left or eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, the town of Iiillah being 
on the western side. The most remarkable are 
two long lines of rampart which meet at a right 
angle; these form, with the river, a kind of triangle, 
and thus enclose most of the noted masses. Sub¬ 
tending the angle at which these ramparts meet 
arc two other parallel lines running nearly due 
north and south. Between these and the river are 
the principal ruins. But the remarkable mass of 
Babil lies without the ramparts to the north; next, 
proceeding southward, is the Kasr; after that the 
mound of Amran ben-Ali; and at some distance to 
the south-west, on the western side of the Euphrates, 
is the Birs Nimroud. 

The mass called Babil or Mujelibeh , G or 7 miles 
north of Iiillah, is oblong in shape, about 200 
yards long and 140 broad. It rises to the height 
of 140 feet above the plain, and is tolerably flat at 
the top. It is composed chiefly of unbaked bricks, 
but Dr. Layard has shown that it was originally 
coated with fire-burnt bricks, cemented with good 
mortar. It was probably built in stages. In the 
excavations which have been made here, coffins 
with skeletons, arrow-heads in bronze and iron, 
small glass bottles and glazed pottery, etc., have 
been found, together with bricks inscribed with 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar. This has been sup¬ 
posed to be the remnant of the ancient temple of 
Belus which Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt. 

The Kasr, probably the great palace of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, is an irregular square of about 700 
yards. In the centre rises a solid mass of ma¬ 
sonry, in which architectural ornaments are still 
to be seen—piers, buttresses and pilasters. The 
walls are of burnt brick, of a pale yellow color, 
united by a fine lime cement, and on each are the 
names and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. “This won¬ 
derful piece of masonry is so perfect and so fresh 
in color that it seems but the work of yesterday, 
although it is undoubtedly part of a building which 
stood in the midst of old Babylon.” The rest of 
the ruins are masses of rubbish. In this rubbish 
have been found some slabs inscribed bv Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar with an account of the construction 
of the edifice; also enameled bricks of various 
colors. These colors, brilliant blue, red, deep yel¬ 
low, white and black, retain much of their orig¬ 
inal brightness, and portions of figures are still 
traceable in them. There are other remarkable 
features of the Kasr—a subterranean passage walled 
and floored with bricks, a huge lion standing over 
a man with outstretched arms, etc.—which many 
travelers have described. 

The mound called Amran-ben-Ali has its name 
from the domed tomb of a Mohammedan saint 
which stands upon its summit. It is an irregular 
parallelogram 1100 yards by 800. No masonry is 
visible, and the materials of it arc thought to be 
of an inferior description. It has been supposed 
to be the remains of the ancient hanging gardens; 
if so, it must be of the palace also to which they 
were attached, as the mass is far larger than the 
site occupied by the gardens. Mr. Rawlinson 
says, “ Most probably it represents the ancient pal¬ 
ace, coeval with Babylon itself, of which Nebu¬ 


chadnezzar speaks in his inscriptions as adjoining 
his own more magnificent residence. It is the 
only part of the ruins from which bricks have 
been derived containing the names of kings ear¬ 
lier than Nebuchadnezzar, and is therefore enti¬ 
tled to be considered the most ancient of the 
existing remains.” This mound served, in later 
times, for a burying-placc. Here have been found 
curious terra-cotta bowls, llound their inner sur¬ 
face arc inscriptions in old Chaldee, but written in 
strange mixed characters. They appear to have 
been charms against evil spirits. They arc be¬ 
lieved to date from the third century before Christ 
to the fifth century after Christ. 

Some of the less important remains in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood of those which have been 
just described are thought to indicate the site of 
the smaller palace, of the bridge over the Euphrates, 
etc. But there is one more distant structure of im¬ 
posing proportions which was long supposed to be 
the ruined tower of Babel. This is called the 


Birs Nimroud [see the engraving], about six miles 
to the south-west of Iiillah, and consequently west 
of the Euphrates, and about the same distance from 
it. And it seems to be pretty Well ascertained that 
it did not belong to Babylon itself, but to the neigh¬ 
boring town of Borsippa. This vast mass consists 
of two distinct parts, but both enclosed by the same 
wall. The western portion, though lower, is the 
larger of the two, 1200 feet in diameter. It is 
traversed by ravines and watercourses, and has 
upon its summit two small Mohammedan mosques. 
The higher mound rises abruptly on the western 
face, but on the other side are a series of grada¬ 
tions or stages. The walls are of vast thickness, 
and allow at half their height a circuit round the 
ruins. The bricks of the exterior are for the most 
part kiln-burnt; those of the interior are mixed 
with chopped straw and baked in the sun, and 
the whole mass is pierced with square holes. The 
highest part is a wonderful specimen of Babylon¬ 
ian architecture—a solid piece of masonry 28 feet 
broad and 35 feet in height, so compacted that a 
piece cannot be separated from the rest. It has 
been shattered and cloven by some catastrophe, 
probuM* by fire, but it still stands erect. The 


view from the top presents a scene of most strik¬ 
ing utter desolation. From a careful examination 
of the Birs in its present 6tate the form and cha¬ 
racter of the original building may be reasonably 
conjectured. It must have been a kind of oblique 
pyramid. “ Upon a platform of crude brick, 
raised a few feet above the level of the alluvial 
plain, was built of burnt brick the first or base¬ 
ment stage, an exact square, 272 feet each way and 
26 feet in perpendicular height. Upon this stage 
was erected a second, 230 feet each way, and like¬ 
wise 26 feet high, which, however, was not placed 
exactly in the middle of the first, but considerably 
nearer to the south-western end, which constituted 
the back of the building. The other stages were 
arranged similarly, the third being 188 feet and 
again 26 feet high ; the fourth 146 feet square and 
15 feet high; the fifth 104 feet square and the same 
height as the fourth ; the sixth 62 feet square and 
again the same height; and the seventh 20 feet 
square and once more the same height. On the 


seventh stage there was probably placed the ark 
or tabernacle, which seems to have been again 15 
feet high, and must have nearly, if not entirely, 
covered the top of the seventh story. The entire 
original height, allowing 3 feet for the platform, 
would thus have been 156 feet, or, without the plat¬ 
form, 153 feet. The whole formed a sort of ob¬ 
lique pyramid, the gentler slope facing the north- 
cast and the steeper inclining to the south-west. 
On the north-cast side was the grand entrance, and 
here stood the vestibule, a separate building, the 
debris from which, having joined those from the 
temple itself, fill up the intermediate space, and 
very remarkably prolong the mound in this direc¬ 
tion.” This was called the Temple of the Seven 
Spheres, and the different stages were appropriated 
to the heavenly bodies, and were differently col¬ 
ored according to the rules of Sabaian astrology: 
thus, the lowest was black, as dedicated to Saturn ; 
the second, to Jupiter, was orange; the third red, 
in honor of Mars; the fourth was devoted to the 
sun, and was gold-colored; the fifth white (or ac¬ 
cording to some, yellow), to Venus; the sixth blue, 
consecrated to Mercury; while the seventh be¬ 
longed to the moon, and was silver-colored or sil- 
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very green. According to the inscriptions, this 
temple was founded more than 1100 years B. C. 
by Merodach-adun-akhi. He did not, however, 
complete it, and the portions he erected fell into 
decay. Nebuchadnezzar, some centuries after, re¬ 
paired and finished it. It was partially destroyed 
by Xerxes. Alexander the Great determined to 
restore it, but after considerable labor had been 
bestowed in trying to clear away the rubbish he 


abandoned the design, and so it mouldered on. Va¬ 
rious relics have been discovered here. 

Within the date-groves of Hillah are mounds 
indicating the existence of older foundations, and 
which may eventually prove to be a portion of the 
lost western half of ancient Babylon. In the time 
of Alexander antique monuments abounded in the 
Lan lum marshes, which are 76 miles south of 
Babylon, and the monuments or tombs of the 
Assyrian kings were reported to be placed in the 
marshes—a report nearly substantiated by the fact 
that glazed earthenware coffins have been found 
on some of the existing mounds. 

Since Darius destroyed the walls of Babylon, 
2300 years ago, the ruins have been a never-fail¬ 
ing brick-fuld, city after city being built from its 
materials. Seleucia by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by 
the Parthians, A1 Meidan by the Persians, Kufa, 
Kcrbella by the Caliphs, Ilillah, Bagdad, besides 
innumerable towns, villages, etc., have all arisen 
in succession from the ruins of the mighty Baby¬ 
lon. The floods of the Euphrates have assisted in 
disintegrating and burying the remains, until no 
single locality recorded in history can as yet be 
identified with certainty. Such has been the fall 
of haughty Babylon. Who shall say that the 
word of the Lord spoken by his servants the 
prophets has not been literally and most marvel¬ 
ously fulfilled ? 

A few words must be said in regard to the re¬ 
ligion of the Babylonians or Chaldseans. It was 
nearly allied to that of the Assyrians, the same 
deities, though with some difference of name or of 
position, being reverenced by both peoples. 

The religion of Chaldiea was to a certain extent 
astral. The heaven itself, the sun, the moon, the 
five then known planets, all had their representa¬ 
tives as chief objects of worship. But this astral 
element was partial. The religion was not mere 
Sabseanism, the adoration of the heavenly host, 
and the gods corresponding to the sun and moon 
and planets were more than simple representations 


of those natural objects. They had a life and his¬ 
tory attributed to them, as in classical mythology, 
and seem to have denoted deified heroes rather 
than celestial bodies. At the head of the Pan¬ 
theon was II or Ra, considered the fount and 
origin of deity. In Assyria, however, Assliur was 
the chief. Next to II came a triad—Ana, Bil or 
Belus and Hea or Hoa, answering to the classical 
Pluto, Jupiter and Neptune respectively. Each 


of these was coupled with a female principal or 
wife. That of Ana was called Anat; of Bil, Mu- 
lita or Beltis; of Hea, Davkina. Another triad 
succeeded—Sin or Hurki, the moon-god, married 
to one w’hose name is unknown, but who is desig¬ 
nated as “ the great lady,” San or Sansi, the sun, 
married to Ai, Gula or Anunit, and Vul (?) the 
god of the atmosphere, whose wife was Shala or 
Tala. Five inferior deities then followed: Nin 
or Ninip (Saturn), Merodach (Jupiter), Nergal 
(Mars), Ishtar (Venus), Nebo (Mercury), some of 
them having wives. These were the principal 
gods, among w’hom a certain relationship existed. 
After them came the second and third orders, in 
which vast numbers w’ere reckoned. Many of 
these deities had their special places of worship 
in particular cities. Thus, Babylon 
was under the protection of II, though 
in the great temple there Bil, and in 
later times, Merodach, was peculiar¬ 
ly honored. But possibly the same 
deity may have been intended by 
both names. And it must be under¬ 
stood that there is as yet some un¬ 
certainty in regard to the mythology 
of both Assyria and Babylon. Bil 
lias usually an adjunct, Nipru; and 
Bil-Nipru (hunter-lord, perhaps 
Nimrod) was worshiped chiefly at 
Nipur ( Niffcr) or Calneh. Ana was adored at 
Erecli (T Vurka). The moon-god had his prin¬ 
cipal shrine at Ur (Mugheir ); the sun-god at 
Larsa or Ellasar and Sippara. Nin, the fish-god, 
had one famous temple at Nineveh and another 
at Calah (Nimrfid ?). The chief seat of Ncbo’s 
worship was at Borsippa, where the Birs was dedi¬ 
cated to him. Nergal’s emblem was the man-lion 
of the sculptures. Cutha was his particular city. 

Among the follies and fables of Babylonian 
idolatry some trace of original truth may be 
discerned. Thus, they had traditions of the 
Creation and of the Flood, based, it would seem, 


on Scripture history. There was also a remem¬ 
brance preserved of the great tower erected on 
the plains of Shinar, and of the events connected 
therewith. 

BABYLON, a place W’here there was a Chris¬ 
tian church, from which St. Peter sends a saluta¬ 
tion, 1 Pet. v. 13. It has been much disputed 
whether the apostle meant the great city of that 
name. It is most probable that 
he did. See Peter, Epistles 
of. 

BABYLON, S YM BOLI- 
CAL or MYSTICAL. Babylon 
in this sense occurs only in the 
book of Revelation. Romish 
writers generally, and some also 
among Protestants, would un¬ 
derstand the expression in 1 Pet. 
v. 13, “The church at Babylon, 
elected together with you,” of 
Babylon in a mystical sense— 
namely, of pagan Rome. But 
this is against all probability. 
There is no conceivable reason 
why Peter should have disguised 
under sych a figurative appella¬ 
tion the place from which he 
wrote his Epistle, and in an 
Epistle remarkable for its sim¬ 
plicity and directness of speech, 
it would have been a sort of 
anomaly to fall at its close upon a symbolical desig¬ 
nation of his place of residence, for which the Epistle 
itself could furnish no key, and which is also with¬ 
out parallel in any of the other Epistles of the 
New Testament. The Apocalypse differs from these 
portions of Scripture, in being written throughout 
in symbolical language, and it was therefore per¬ 
fectly natural that, among other appropriations of 
ancient names and relations to indicate things of a 
corresponding nature in Christian times, Babylon, 
which played so important a part in the history 
of the covenant-people, should have found a place. 
Even when introduced there, it is accompanied 
with a note of explanation as to the sense in which 
it is to be taken: “ Upon her (i. e., the whore’s) 
forehead was a name written, Mystery, Babylon 
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the Great, the mother of harlots and abomina¬ 
tions of the earth,” Rev. xvii. 5. The name is 
thus avowedly employed as a mystical designation 
of a party personified as a woman of loose cha¬ 
racter, of an arrogant and blasphemous spirit, 
persecuting the saints of God, and exercising a 
corrupt and dominant influence over the kingdoms 
of the earth (represented by her sitting upon the 
beast with seven heads and ten horns, the symbol 
of the worldly powers), and so employed, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid thinking of a degenerate 
and virtually apostate church which, instead of 
continuing, what she had at first appeared to the 
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npocalyptist, as a chaste woman, flying to a place 
of refuge in order to preserve her fidelity to God 
and freedom from worldly pollution, had gradually 
become changed in her position and character, so 
as, like Babylon of old, to contain indeed within 
her the true seed of God, but to act unfaithfully 
and oppressively toward them, the corrupter of 
their virtue, and while professing to be a friend, 
in reality the most dangerous and determined 
enemy of their true interest. This natural impres¬ 
sion of the symbolical meaning is confirmed and 
rendered in a manner certain by the place where 
this corrupt personage, bearing the name of mys¬ 
tical Babylon, was descried by St. John—namely, 
in the wilderness, the most unsuitable place to look 
for a reigning political power or an earthly city 
viewed as the seat and centre of worldly dominion, 
but the exact and proper locality, if the party thus 
represented was a spiritual power, and a power 
historically connected with that which had been 
before seen flying into the wilderness, although 
meanwhile sadly transformed as regards its own 
state and its relation to the kingdoms of the world. 
Such characteristics cannot by any fair interpreta¬ 
tion be considered as meeting in pagan Rome, but 
they do most palpably meet in papal Rome—not, 
however, the city so called, but the system of cor¬ 
rupt and heathenized Christianity of which the 
pope is the head and representative. The repre¬ 
sentation, undoubtedly, has its graifdest historical 
embodiment there, yet not its only one, for where- 
ever the professedly Christian Church has fallen 
from its purity of faith and practice, has imbibed 
the spirit of the world and opposed and persecuted 
the true people of God, there also is to be seen the 
sad and mournful spectacle of the woman having 
become an harlot, or Jerusalem transformed into a 
Babylon. 

BABYLONIANS (bab-e-lo'ne-ans), the in¬ 
habitants of Babylon, Ezra iv. 9. A colony of 
them had been planted in the cities of Samaria. 

BACA (ba'ka), VALLEY OF. In Ps. lxxxiv. 
6, the writer speaks of the blessedness of those who, 
passing “ through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well.” It is probable that there was some place 
actually bearing this name to which reference is 
here made, though the Septuagint seem to have re¬ 
garded Baca as only an appellative, and with this 
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agree the Vulgate and all the ancient versions. 
A common opinion is that Baca is the mulberry 
tree, and that the valley was so called from its 
being filled with trees of this sort. As this tree 
probably got its name from the falling of drops, 
like tears, from its wounded leaf, the meaning 
would even, on this interpretation, come to much 
the same as the former. It is probable, however, 
that there is really no reference to the Baca tree 
here. Without relinquishing the opinion that 
there was a place actually bearing the name of the 
Valley of Weeping (Burekhardt mentions a wady 


Baka or Valley of Weeping, which has its name 
from the fact that a Bedouin, fleeing before an 
enemy, lost his dromedary here, and as he could 
not keep up with his companions sat down and 
wept), we may regard this name as introduced by 
the Psalmist with a special reference to a period 
of sorrow and gloom through which those he refers 
to pass, and which he places in contrast with the 
joy of Zion, comp. Ps. exxvi. 5, 

6, and the use of the phrase 
“ valley of the shadow of 
death,” Ps. xxiii. 4. A valley 
was symbolical of depression, 
and a valley of tears would 
readily symbolize a season in 
w’hich grief and misery were 
added to depression. 

BACCHIDES (bac'ki- 
dees), an officer of the king of 
Syria, w ho had occupied the po¬ 
sition of the king’s friend to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and was sent 
by Demetrius, his successor, to 
enforce the appointment of Al- 
cimus as high-priest at Jerusalem and to take 
vengeance on the Jew’s, who w’ere under the lead¬ 
ership of Judas Maceabanis. Before this he 
held rule on the farther side of the Euphrates, 
Mesopotamia. Coming into Judaea with a large 
body of troops, he endeavored, first bv deceit and 
afterw’ard by open force, to subdue Judas, but 
without success. He then returned to the king, 
and Alciraus, whom he left to maintain his pre¬ 
tensions to the high-priest’s office, soon followed 
him. On the defeat, by the Jews, of a force sent 
against them under Nicanor, Bacchides and Al- 
cimus were again despatched into Judaea with an 
army of picket! men, through fear of whom the 
Jews, in large numbers, deserted from Judas, so 
that he was worsted and slain. Jonathan Macca- 
boeus, who succeeded his brother, maintained his 
ground against the Syrian pow’er so successfully 
that Bacchides retired, on the death of Alcimus, 
and left the land in peace for two years. At the 
close of this period he returned, at the solicita¬ 
tion of the anti-patriotic faction among the Jews; 
but being again successfully opposed by Jonathan, 
he made peace with him, and finally left the 
country, with Jonathan as its governor under the 
Syrian king. These events occurred B. C. 161— 
158. 

BACCHURUS (bac'koo-rus), a singer, 1 
Esd. ix. 24. 

BACCHUS (bac'kus). This name appears 
in the Authorized Version as the equivalent of the 
Greek Dionysos, 2 Macc. vi. 7; xiv. 33. The 
latter occurs also in (the so-called) 3 Macc. ii. 29. 
In all these instances this mythic deity is named 
in connection with circumstances which w’ould 
indicate that he was an object of special abhor¬ 
rence to the Jew’s; for in the first it is stated that 
the Jews were compelled to go in procession to 
Bacchus; in the second the erection of a temple 
to him is threatened, in order to compel the priests 
to deliver up Judas to Nicanor; and in the third 
the branding with the ivy leaf, sacred to him, is re¬ 
ported as inflicted on them by way of punishment. 
This falls in with what Tacitus says, that it was a 
mistake to imagine that because the priests of the 
Jews accompanied their singing with flute and 
cymbals, and bad garlands of ivy and a golden 
vine w’as found in the temple, they worshiped 


Bacchus, for that this was not at all in accordance 
with their institutes. As Bacchus w’as the god of 
wine, and in general of earthly festivity and 
jollity, and as his rites sanctioned the most frantic 
excesses of revelry and tumultuous excitement, he 
w’ould necessarily be an object of abhorrence to 
all who believed in and worshiped Jehovah. 
Probably, also, the very fact that some things con¬ 


nected with the Jewish worship had, as mentioned 
by Tacitus, and still more fully by Plutarch, led 
to the supposition that they reverenced Bacchus, 
may have produced in their minds a more deter¬ 
mined recoil from and hatred of all pertaining to 
his name. 

BACENOR (ba-ce'nor), probably the cap¬ 
tain of a Jewish squadron under Judas Macca- 
boeus, 2 Macc. xii. 35. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS (B. A.), a degree 

granted by universities to students w’ho have 
made certain progress in the study of languages 
and science. It is usually recognized as the first 
degree, to be follow’ed in time by a second, styled 
“Master of Arts” (M. A.), if the candidate pros¬ 
ecute his studies successfully. Then follow’ the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, 
Bachelor in Divinity and Doctor in Divinity. 



These are the university honors usually conferred 
in Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Edinburgh, but 
on the continent of Europe a degree in philosophy 
is bestow’ed, and the introduction of new studies 
has greatly affected the degrees in modern institu¬ 
tions. See Degrees. 

BACHRITES (bak'rites), Num. xxvi. 35. A 
family of Ephraim, see Beciier. 
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BACHUR (biik'ur). See Levita. 

BACON (ba'kon), FRANCIS, viscount of St. 
Albans, one of the most extraordinary men that 
anv age can boast—a scholar, a wit, a lawyer, a 
judge, a statesman, a politician and philosopher, 
whose writings will endure as long as the lan¬ 
guages in which they arc written can be read. 
IIis father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was keeper of 
the seal under Queen Elizabeth, and distinguished 
as a lawyer and a statesman, while his mother was 
a learned and pious woman. lie was born at Lon¬ 
don, Jan. 22, 1561, and from his earliest childhood 
evinced the greatest aptitude for learning and a 
remarkable capacity of thought. lie entered 


and before he was 28 was made counsel extra¬ 
ordinary to the queen. His connection with Bur¬ 
leigh, the lord-treasurer, and Sir Robert Cecil, first 
secretary of state, would have led to his instant 
advancement but for the feud of the latter with 
Essex. In 1593 he was returned a member of 
Parliament for Middlesex, where he at first con¬ 
ducted himself with great dignity and discretion, 
voting with the popular party against the measures 
of the ministers, but toward the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign his poverty betrayed him into acts of servil¬ 
ity unworthy of his character. Under James I., 
a prince ambitious of the title of a patron of let¬ 
ters, he was knighted in 1G03. Commissioned to 
make a report on the oppressions committed by the 


ing in natural things must be based on an induc¬ 
tion from a large number of particulars, and the 
more numerous the facts, just the more likely is 
the induction to be correct. For centuries philo¬ 
sophical systems had rested on authority. A 
master started with a principle which he believed 
to be fundamental, and then by means of this prin¬ 
ciple he endeavored to account for facts. It is 
obvious that such dogmatism was nothing but the 
ingenuity of an acute mind, and that the conclu¬ 
sions of such philosophical leaders were likely to 
be admitted only so long as their followers were 
contented to admit the fundamental character of 
the basis on which their systems rested. So long 
as the Church ruled the world the authority of 
councils, Fathers and synods was recognized as 
potential in philosophy as well as in religion, and 
it necessarily came to pass that progress in natural 
science became impossible. There were times, how¬ 
ever, when men arose who saw that all correct rea¬ 
soning must be based on facts—that, as the cele¬ 
brated friar Roger Bacon had long ago affirmed, 
“experience is the best test of truth.” But to 
Bacon, Baron Verulam, belonged the distinguished 
honor of setting forth these principles so clearly 
that men were constrained to sec their value, to 
accept them and to act on them in their philo¬ 
sophical investigations. 

Speaking of the state of the sciences in his day, 
Bacon says most justly, “The sciences have hitherto 
been in a most sad condition. Philosophy, wasted 
in empty and fruitless logomachies, has failed dur¬ 
ing so many centuries to bring out a single work 
or experiment of actual benefit to human life. 
Logic hitherto has served more to the establish¬ 
ment of error than to the investigation of truth. 
Whence all this? Why this penury of science? 
Simply because they have broken away from their 
root in nature and experience. The blame of this 
is chargeable to many sources: first, the old and 
rooted prejudice that the human mind loses some¬ 
what of its dignity when it busies itself much and 
continuously with experiments and material things; 
next, superstition and a blind religious zeal, which 
has been the most irreconcilable opposer to natural 
philosophy; again, the exclusive attention paid to 
morals and politics by the Romans, and since the 
Christian era to theology by every acute mind; 
still farther, the great authority which certain phil¬ 
osophers have exercised, and the great reverence 
given to antiquity; and, in fine, a want of courage 
and a despair of overcoming the many and great 
difficulties which lie in the way of the investiga¬ 
tion of nature. All these causes have contributed 
to keep down the sciences. Hence they must now 
be renewed and regenerated, and reformed in their 
most fundamental principles; there must now be 
found a new basis of knowledge and new principles 
of science. Thus radical reformation of the sci¬ 
ences depends upon two conditions — objectively, 
upon the referring of science to experience and the 
philosophy of nature; and subjectively, upon the 
purifying of the sense and the intellect from all 
abstract theories and traditional prejudices. Both 
conditions furnish the correct method of natural 
science, which is nothing other than the method 
of induction. Upon a true induction depends all 
the soundness of the sciences.” 

In this manner he founded all science in natural 
things on fact and observation. As a believer in 
revelation he acknowledged the authority of the 
inspired word, and here his ruling principle was 
to gather out of the Scriptures the doctrines, the 
promises and precepts which they contained, and 
to roceivc them all because they were given by the 
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distinguished for his progress in the sciences. 
Before he was 16 he wrote a thesis against the 
Aristotelian philosophy, then in vogue. His pre¬ 
cocity led Queen Elizabeth, when he first made 
her acquaintance, to call him her “young lord- 
keeper.” At the close of his collegiate studies 
he went, as it was then the custom with young 
men, to the Continent for the purposes of travel. 
He was in the suite of Sir Amias Paulet, who 
sent him back to England on an important er¬ 
rand, which he managed so discreetly that he 
attracted the regard of the queen, and was at once 
established in court favor. Returning to France 
he completed his travels, and then, though but 19 
years of age, wrote an essay on the state of Eu¬ 
rope, which gave astonishing evidence of exten¬ 
sive observation and mature judgment. The 
death of his father recalled him to England, 
where he engaged in the study of jurisprudence, 


royal purveyors in the king’s name, he executed 
the task with so much satisfaction both to the 
king and Parliament that the Commons voted 
him their thanks, and James made him king’s 
counsel, with a pension of £100. He soon 
after contracted an advantageous marriage, 
was created lord-keeper of the seals in 1G17 V 
and lord high chancellor and baron of Ver¬ 
ulam in 1619, and in 1620 viscount of St. 
Albans. But his rapid pre%ment was only 
the precursor to a still more rapid fall. He 
was accused before the House of Lords of 
having received money for grants of office 
and privileges under the seal of state. He 
was unable to justify himself, and finally 
confessed the bulk of the charges, throwing 
himself on the mercy of the peers. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, to be im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower, and to be declared in¬ 
capable of holding office or to appear within 
the verge of the court. Basil Montague, in 
his admirable “Life of Bacon,” ingeniously 
attempts to excuse his crimes, but his argu¬ 
ments are scattered like chaff in Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay’s “ Essay on Bacon,” to be found in his 
“ Miscellanies.” The sentence was not rigor¬ 
ously executed; he was soon released from 
the Tower and the rest of his penalty re¬ 
mitted. Yet he survived his disgrace only a 
few years, and died in 1626. During his ac¬ 
tive political life and in his fall he had still 
been devoted to philosophy. His universal 
genius had made him master of all the sci¬ 
ences, and his immortal writings, the “ Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning” and the “Novum 
Organum,” laid the foundations of true sci¬ 
entific method which changed the philoso¬ 
phy of the world. lie treated also, in the 
“ Sylva Sylvanum,” of natural history, wrote 
several works on medicine and suggested ex¬ 
tensive and wise reforms of law. His moral 
“Essays” are a treasure of profound thought elo¬ 
quently expressed. Indeed, in nearly all depart¬ 
ments of human investigation he displayed prodig¬ 
ious capacity, and was as copious and beautiful as 
a writer as he was original and comprehensive as 
a thinker. 

The philosophical system usually denominated 
the Baconian is commonly traced to the influence 
of this great man on the thought of his age. A 
common mistake has prevailed among many as to 
the share that really belongs to him in laying the 
foundations of his system. The truth is that cen¬ 
turies before Bacon the principles which he enun¬ 
ciated had been recognized, even as long ago as the 
days of Aristotle, in whose works they may be 
found. Other writers have intimated the correct¬ 
ness of the process which he indicated, but it re¬ 
mained for Bacon to bring out, as none had done 
before him, the great fact that all correct reason- 
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infallible authority of God ; for, says he, “ Let us 
conclude that sacred theology ought to be drawn 
from the word and oracles of God, not from the 
light of nature or the dictates of reason. For it 
is written, ‘ The heavens declare the glory of God,’ 
but not, ‘The heavens declare the will of God.’ ” 

Such is the foundation on which the Baconian 
philosophy rests. The great work of Bacon is his 
“ Novum Organum.” In mathematics and astron¬ 
omy he was perhaps behind others of his day, but 
in every other respect he soared to such a height 
that his contemporaries scarcely estimated thegreat- 
ness of his views and the importance of his dis¬ 
coveries. 

BACON, ROGER, an English monk whose 
genius would render the name of Bacon illustrious 
even if it had not belonged to the great counsellor 
whose life is given above. He was born in 1214, 
at Ilchestcr, in Somerset, and educated first at Ox¬ 
ford and then at Paris, where lie took a degree as 
doctor of theology. In 1240 lie returned to Oxford, 
where he joined the order of Franciscans. This 
was the great mistake of his life, as his brethren 
were opposed to all innovation, and a prohibition 
was soon issued against his lectures and writings. 
He was known to be vehemently opposed to mere 
authority, and as an investigator of nature he was 
prepared to go any length whereon facts would 
carry him. His inquisitive spirit, however, di¬ 
rected his taste rather to learning than religion, 
and he was soon distinguished for the extent as 
well as variety of his attainments. Ilis favorite 
pursuit was natural philosophy, in the prosecution 
of which, having exhausted his own means, he 
relied upon the contributions of friends. He dis¬ 
covered many valuable facts in science, but such 
was the ignorance and superstition of the day that 
his labors were regarded as heretical and their 
results as sorcery or magic. He replied by de¬ 
nouncing the ignorance and corruption of the 
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priests, who could not comprehend his elevated 
aims, and they in revenge denounced him at the 
court of Rome. The pope silenced his teachings 
at the university ; and not long after, he was thrown 
into prison, where he was shut out from all human 
converse, and almost deprived of food. But the 
next pope, Clement IV., a more enlightened man, 
liberated him from confinement and requested him 
to publish his works, which he did in the shape of 
what is now known as the “ Opus Magus.” Clem¬ 
ent’s successor, Nicholas III., was not so favorable 
to him, and his writings were again condemned 
and his person imprisoned. He suffered during 


ten years, and was only released by the interces¬ 
sion of some learned Englishmen, lie died in 
1294. His opinions were many of them those of 
his age, but he was in most respects greatly in 
advance of it. 

There is little doubt but that the great chancellor 
Bacon was far more indebted to him than is gen¬ 
erally known for the suggestions which enabled 
him to take the high position in philosophy which 
he held. Humboldt has correctly called him the 
greatest apparition of the Middle Ages, for it is 
obvious to all who comprehend his principles that 
they would necessarily bring forth an abundant 
harvest as certainly as opportunity was afforded 
for their development. As an illustration of his 
far-reaching mind and vigorous capacity, it may 
be stated that he suggested a rectification of the 
Julian calendar three centuries before it was event¬ 
ually made. An eminent modern French critic 
has justly said of him : “Roger Bacon, the vastest 
intellect that England has produced, studied nature 
as a natural philosopher rather than as a chemist, 
and the extraordinary discoveries he made in those 
branches of science are familiarly known : the rec¬ 
tification of the errors committed in the Julian 
calendar with regard to the solar yeftr; the phys¬ 
ical analysis of the action of lenses and convex 
glasses; the invention of spectacles for the aged; 
that of achromatic lcnse-s; the theory and perhaps 
the first construction of the telescope. From the 
I principles and laws laid down pr partially appre¬ 
hended by him a system of unanticipated facts 
was sure to spring, as he himself remarked; never¬ 
theless, his inquiries into chemical phenomena 
have not been without fruit for us. He carefully 
studied the properties of saltpetre; and if, in oppo- 
i sition to the ordinary opinion, he did not discover 
! gunpowder, which had been explicitly described by 
Marcus Gnecus fifty years before, he improved its 
preparation, by teaching the mode of purifying 
saltpetre by first dissolving the salt in water, and 
then crystalizing it. He also called attention to 
the chemical action of air in combustion.” 
Ilis views on optics were new and ingenious: 
he had investigated the refraction of light, knew 
the property of lenses, and was either the in¬ 
ventor or improver of the telescope. The ca¬ 
mera obscura and the burning-glass were not 
unknown to him, and lie made several discov¬ 
eries in chemistry. He knew the secret of 
manufacturing gunpowder, was familiar with 
geography and astronomy, wrote Hebrew, Latin 
and Greek with elegance, and has left behind 
r admirable precepts in moral philosophy. Al- 
\ though loyal to the Church, the tendency of his 
j writings was to introduce, a free spirit of inves¬ 
tigation, to teach men to look for reasons for 
their faith and evidences for truth, and thus he 
prepared the way for Wyclifle and the succeed¬ 
ing Reformers. Altogether, he was perhaps the 
most wonderful man of his age. 

BADGER (badg'er), the English rendering 
of tachash , an animal whose skin was employed 
for the outer covering of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, Ex. xxvi., etc., as well as for protecting 
the ark of testimony, the table, the candlestick, 
the golden altar, the instruments of ministry and 
the altar of burnt-offering, Num. i\\, during the 
transport of these from place to place. That the 
same skin was used for making shoes, probably of 
delicate texture for ladies, appears from Ezek. xvi. 
10, where the Lord, pathetically setting forth the 
ingratitude of Jerusalem under the figure of a 
delicate and beautiful woman whom he had 


brought up from infancy, says, “ I shod thee with 
tachash skin.” 

That no animal corresponding to the badger is 
intended, is universally admitted by competent 
judges. There is no such animal in Syria, Arabia 
or Egypt; and if there were, it would be absurd to 
suppose that a sufficient number of the skins of so 
small and solitary an animal could have been 
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found in the possession of the Israelites on their 
exodus from Egypt, to meet the requirements of 
the tabernacle and all its furniture. It becomes, 
then, a matter of interest to inquire what was the 

tachash. 

Two identifications have been proposed, each of 
which has considerable plausibility both on the 
ground of etymology and on that of local abun¬ 
dance. The first of these would make it a kind 
of whale common in the Red Sea. Thevenot 
speaks of a kind of sea-man which is taken near 
the port of Tor: “It is a great strong fish, and 
hath two hands which arc like the hands of a 
man, saving that the fingers are joined together 
with a skin, like the foot of a goose, but the skin 
of the fish is like the skin of a wild goat or 
chamois. When they spy that fish, they strike 
him on the back with harping irons, as they do 
whales, and so kill him. They use the skin of it 
for making bucklers which are musket-proof.” 
Niebuhr adds the information that “a merchant 
of Abushahr called dahash that fish which the 
captains of English ships call porpoise .” The 
same traveler reports that he saw prodigious 
schools of these animals swimming. Professor 
Ruppell ascertained by personal examination that 
the creature in question was a sort of dugong, a 
genus of marine Paehydermata, to which he gave 
the name of Halicore tabcmaculi, from a conviction 
that it was the tachash of Moses. It grows to 
eighteen feet in length. 
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Certainly many of the requisite conditions are 
satisfied by this identification; an animal bearing 
the same name— dahash = tachash —of large size, 
existing in prodigious numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of the wilderness of Sinai, whose skin is 
habitually used in the arts. And yet there seems 
an insuperable objection to it. Of those creatures 
that were ceremonially unclean, it was ordained 
that any part of their carcass touching man or any 
vessel should render it unclean, ^ow, the hali- 
core must certainly have come into this category, 
for it was decreed: “ All that have not fins nor 
scales in the seas, . . . they shall be an abomina¬ 
tion unto you” Lev. xi. 10. To suppose, there¬ 
fore, that the tabernacle and its most holy vessels, 
the ark of the covenant, the altars, etc., were 
habitually covered with the skin of an abomina¬ 
tion, is utterly impossible. 

Another suggestion is made by Colonel II. 
Smith, to which we are inclined to accede. He 
says, “Negroland and Central and Eastern Africa 
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taining a certain amount of money and sealed 
with the official seal. As the money is counted 
for this purpose and sealed with great care by 
officers properly appointed, the bag or purse passes 
current, as long as the seal remains unbroken, for 
the amount marked thereon. In the receipt and 
payment of large sums this is a great and import¬ 
ant convenience in countries where the manage¬ 
ment of large transactions by paper is unknown, 
or where a currency is chiefly or wholly of silver; 
it saves the great trouble of counting or weighing 
loose money. This usage is so well established 
that at this day, in the Levant, “a purse” is the 
very name for a certain amount of money (now 
twenty-five dollars in gold), and all large pay¬ 
ments are stated in “ purses.” The antiquity of 
this custom is attested by the monuments of Egypt, 
in which the ambassadors of distant nations are 
represented as bringing their tributes in scaled bags 
of money to Thothmes III.; and we see the same 
bags deposited intact in the royal treasury. When 
coined money was not used, the seal must 
have been considered a voucher not only 
for the amount, but for the purity of the 
metal. The money collected in the tem¬ 
ple, in the time of Joash, seems to have 
been made up into bags of equal value 
after this fashion, which were probably 
delivered, scaled, to those who paid the 
workmen, 2 Ki. xii. 10; comp, also 2 
Ki. v. 23; Tob. ix. 5; xi. 16. 

BAGO (bah'go), 1 Esd. viii. 40. A 
corrupted form of Bigvai, Ezra viii. 14. 

BAGOAS (bag'o-as), an eunuch, the 
servant of Holoferncs, Jud. xii. 11, etc. 
The name was a common one for a 
eunuch. It is said to mean eunuch in 
Persian, but this is a mistake. 

BAGOI (bag'o-e), 1 Esd. v. 14. A 
corrupted form of Bigvai, Ezra ii. 14. 

BAHARUMITE (bah-har'u-mite), 
or BARHUMITE (bar'hu-mite), a 
native of Bahurim, 1 Chr. xi. 33. In 2 
Sam. xxiii. 31 the word is Barhumite. 


contain a number of ruminating animals of the 
great antelope family; they are known to the 
natives under various names, such as pacasse, cm - 
pacasse, thacassc, facasse and tachaitze , all more or 
less varieties of the word tachash ; they are of con¬ 
siderable size, often of slaty and purple gray 
colors, and might be termed stag-goats and ox- 
goats. Of these one or more occur ip the hunting 
scenes on Egyptian monuments; and therefore we 
may conclude that the skins were accessible in 
abundance, and may have bqen dressed with the 
hair on for coverings of baggage and for boots, 
such as we see worn by the human figures in the 
Bame processions. Thus we have the greater 
number of the conditions of the question suffi¬ 
ciently realized to enable us to draw the inference 
that tachash refers to a ruminant of the aigocerinc 
or damaline groups, most likely of an iron-gray 
or slaty-colored species.” 


BAHAT (bah'hat), a species of stone used in 
ornamental pavement, Estli. i. 6. It was probably 
some species of marble, but of what kind we have 
no means of determining. Gesenius suggests that 
it was either white marble or a composition that 
imitated marble. 


BAHURIM (bah-hu'rim), a place not far from 
Jerusalem, beyond the Mount of Olives, on the 
road to the Jordan, where Shimei cursed and 
threw stones at David. Here also was the house 
in the court of which was the well where Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz were concealed from the servants of 
Absalom ; and here Phaltiel took leave of his wife 
Michal when she was claimed from him by David. 
All the notices we have of the place are thus con¬ 
nected with the history of David. The root of this 
name is also contained in the word Barhumite. 
See Azmaveth. 


BAG, a purse or pouch, Deut. xxv-. 13; Job BAJITH (buh'jitli). 'This word has the arti- 
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nxoney deposited in the treasuries of Eastern « T ' rnnpp nnme. hut signifies “ the temple,’ 

princes or intended for large payments, or to be 
sent to a government as taxes or tribute, is col- 


fore a proper name, but signifies “ the temple,” 
doubtless the principal one of Chemosh. It is 

__ ~ _, probably identical with the “sanctuary,” Isa. 

lected in long, narrow bags or purses, each con- xvi. 12. 


BAKBAKKAR (bak-bak'kar), a Lcvite, 

1 Chr. ix. 15. 

BAKBUK (bak / buk), the children of Bak- 
buk, Nethinims, returned from captivity, Ezra ii. 

51; Neh. vii. 53. 

BAKBUKIAH (bak-bu-ki'ah), a Levitc, 
Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9, 25. It is not certain that the 
Bakbukiah of the last place is the individual men¬ 
tioned in the former two. 

BAKE, BAKER, BAKING. Sec Bread. 

BALAAM (ba'lam), a remarkable sooth¬ 
sayer, whose history is given in Num. xxii.-xxiv. 
He belonged to Aram or Syria, the mountains ot 
the east, was the son of Beor or Bosor, 2 Pet. ii. 

15, and dwelt at “Pethor, which is by the river 
of the land of the children of his people,” from 
which expressions it has been thought probable 
that lie came from the countries watered by the 
Tigris or the Euphrates; as, indeed, his country is 
said to have been Mesopotamia. Deut. xxiii. 4, it 
may be from the very country of Abraham, Ur of 
the Chaldees, since the Chaldajans were always 
famous among ancient nations for their skill in 
divining. When the Moabites became alarmed 
at the appearance of the Israelites among them 
on their way from Egypt to Canaan, Balak, the 
king of Moab, twice sent an urgent request by 
some of his chief nobles, and rendered it the 
more effective by the promise of gifts and honors, 
to induce Balaam to come and curse this people, 
that so he might prevail against them. The first 
time Balaam was expressly forbidden by the Lord 
to go, and accordingly lie refused; the second time 
he received permission to go—either a permission 
given in anger on account of his importunity, or 
a permission resting upon some condition which 
he disregarded. Since he went thus perversely, 
the angel of the Lord met him in the way, re¬ 
sisted him, rebuked him by making his ass speak, 
and finally permitted him to go forward only with 
a spirit thoroughly humbled and prepared to ad¬ 
here most scrupulously to what the Lord should 
put into his mouth. Much needless ridicule has 
been directed by unbelievers against the account 
of Balaam and his ass, and apologists for the 
truth of the Bible have sometimes been led to 
explain the transaction as a vision. But the 
plain historical statement need give no trouble 
to those who believe that the serpent spoke with 
Eve. If one creature was made to speak as the 
instrument of Satan, another might well do the 
same as an instrument of the great Angel of the 
covenant. 

Balaam did go forward to Balak and built 
altars, certainly the first time, and probably on 
the subsequent occasions at the high places of 
Baal, and offered sacrifices and used enchant¬ 
ments. But four times he uttered prophecies, 
which are among the noblest and distinctest in 
Scripture, bearing testimony to the calling of 
Israel to be the chosen people of Jehovah, to 
the blessings which were in store for them, and 
which no enchantment or curse or force could 
take from -them, to the rise of the star out of 
Jacob, and to the destruction of all his enemies. 
Balak seems to have parted from him in the ut¬ 
most displeasure, and he Avent back to his own 
place, Num. xxiv. 10-13, 25. But somehow he 
must have been induced to return to Balak, for 
it was with him that the contrivance originated 
bv which the Israelites brought a curse upon 
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themselves, Rev. ii. 14. See Baal-peor. And 
he met his death by the sword among the Midian- 
ites whom the children of Israel destroyed when 
they had returned to the God of their fathers, 
and had been directed by him to take vengeance 
on their seducers, Num. xxxi. 8, 16; Josh. xiii. 
21 , 22 . 

There are difficulties in Balaam’s history which 
cannot now be fully removed—in particular, that 
so worthless a man should seem to be a prophet 
of Jehovah, and should actually be the mouth¬ 
piece of four prophecies which hold a remarkable 
place in the pages of Scripture. Perhaps we may 
say this much in partial explanation—that the 
knowledge of Jehovah in patriarchal times, as 
appears from the cases of Melchisedek and Job 
and Jethro, survived to some degree amidst 
general corruption and idolatry; that such also 
was the case in the native country of Abraham, 
which in its moral and religious condition was 
certainly superior to Canaan and the surrounding 
districts, Gen. xxiv. 3, 4; xxvii. 46; that Balaam 
may have had this head-knowledge to a large 
extent, and may have prided himself on it, 
while it had no proper influence on his heart; 
while in fact, on the contrary, he was turning it 
to the purposes of those who think that gain is 
godliness, by trading with the name of the great 
God in his practice of divination, 2 Pet. ii. 14-16; 
Jude 11; that God was pleased to use this ungodly 
man to bear witness to the cause of truth and to 
the interests of his chosen and anointed, when the 
Church was passing from its patriarchal to its Mo¬ 
saic form, as again he was pleased to call in such 
witness from without in the case of Caiaphas, 
when the Church was passing from its Mosaic 
to its Christian form, John xi. 49-52; that the 
extorted blessing of this enemy was peculiarly 
encouraging to the Israelites in their difficult 
position ; and that, finally, he set up this man 
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as a beacon to warn mankind in all time 
coming of the awful ruin which impends over 
the heads of those who handle the word of 
God deceitfully, and speak in his name, while 
they have no personal interest in his covenant, 
which they take into their mouth. 

BALAC (ba'lak), for Balak, Rev. ii. 14. 

BALADAN (bal'a-dan), the father of Me- 
rodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, 2 Ki. xx. 12; 
Isa. xxxix. 1. 
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BALAMO (baPa-mo), Jud. viii. 3. This has 
been supposed identical with Baal-IIamon. It is, 
however, but a conjecture. 

BALANCES (baPan-ces). The Hebrews 
were commanded to have “just balances,” Lev. 
xix. 36. The word from which the name in the 
original is derived signifies “ to poise;” we may 
conclude, then, that these scales resembled those 
in ordinary use among ourselves. Wilkinson, 
describing the Egyptian balance, says, “The 
principle of the common balance was simple 
and ingenious: the beam passed through a ring 
suspended from a horizontal rod immediately 
above and parallel to it; and when equally 
balanced, the ring, which was large enough to 
allow the beam to play freely, showed when 
the scales were equally poised, and had the 
additional effect of preventing the beam tilt¬ 
ing when the goods were taken out of one 
and the weights suffered to remain in the 
other. To the lower part of the ring a small 
plummet was fixed; and this, being touched by 
the hand and found to hang freely, indicated, 
without the necessity of looking at the beam, 
that the weight was just. There was another 
word employed of which the original signifi¬ 
cation was the “making level.” It is used 
with the former, Prov. xvi. 11, translated 
“ weight;” Isa. xl. 12, translated “ scales;” and 
has been thought to be a “steelyard.” The 
balance is a symbol of justice and fair dealing, 
Job xxxi. 6; Ps. lxii. 9; Dan. v. 27. The 
notion implied, however, in Rev. vi. 5, 6, was 
that of scarcity. 
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BALASAMUS (ba-las'a-mus), 1 Esd. ix. 43, 
the apocryphal name of Maaseiah, Neh. viii. 4. 

BALDNESS (bald'ness). Natural baldness 
must have been uncommon among the Israelites, 
as it provoked derision, 2 Ki. ii. 23. Besides, a 
suspicion of leprosy might attach to it, as we 
gather from the minute directions of Lev. xiii. 
40-43. But the head was sometimes shaven, as 
at the accomplishment of a Nazarite or other 
vow, Num. vi. 18; Acts xviii. 18. And this 
was a sign of mourning, and in some cases, as 
in those of captives, of degradation, Isa. iii. 24; 
xv. 2; Jer. xlvii. 5; xlviii. 37; Ezek. vii. 18. 
The producing of artificial baldness was for¬ 
bidden to the priests, and in some measure to 
the Israelitish people, as being an imitation of 
heathen practices, Lev. xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1; 
Ezek. xliv. 20. 

BALM, BALSAM TREE (ball'sam), the 
gum of a tree or shrub mentioned as growing in 
Gilead ; elsewhere also in Palestine. It was con¬ 
sidered a choice product used in healing wounds, 
and was an article of export, Gen. xxxvii. 25; 
xliii. 11; Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8; Ezek. 
xxvii. 17, where “rosin” marg. The original 
word is tzSri or tzbrt; and naturalists are not 
fully agreed^ as to the plant with which it is 
• 


plants, Amyridacew or mvrrli family, a group re¬ 
markable for their fragrant resins. ... A spurious 
article is manufactured in Palestine from the fruit 
of one of the oleasters, called by the natives *u- 
feum, and sold by travelers as the famous balm of 
Gilead.” Jahn speaks of balm being distilled 
from a tree indigenous near Mecca and Medina. 
Ihe sap extracted from the trunk is opobalsamum; 
that from the branches cut off and boiled, xylobal- 
samum; the juice of the fruit, carpobalsamum. 

In describing Palestine, Tacitus says that in all 
its productions it equals Italy, besides possessing 
the palm and the balsam, and the far-famed tree 
excited the cupidity of successive invaders. By 
Pompey it was exhibited in the streets of Rome 
as one of the spoils of the newly-conquered prov¬ 
ince, B. C. 65; and one of the wonderful trees 
graced the triumph of Vespasian, A. D. 79. 
During the invasion of Titus two battles took 
place at the balsam groves of Jericho, the last 
being to prevent the Jews in their despairing 
frenzy from destroying the trees. They then 
became public property, and were placed under 
the protection of an imperial guard; but history 
does not record how long the plantations survived. 
This is not strange, if the changes caused by inva¬ 
sion and the wars of centuries be considered. 

BALNUUS (baPnu-us), 1 Esd. ix. 31. Prob¬ 
ably a corrupt form of Binnui, Ezra x. 30. 
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BALTHASAR (bal-thah'sar), a form of Bel¬ 
shazzar, Bar. i. 11, 12. . 

BAMAH (ba'mah), “a height or high place.” 
This word occurs as a proper name, Ezra xx. 29. 
It is more probably, however, merely an appella¬ 
tive. The passage is to the last degree obscure, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that any 
place called Barnah is referred to. The “ high 
place” of the latter clause is parallel to the “high 
place” of the former. 

BAMBINO (bam-bi'no), a figure of the in¬ 
fant Saviour kept in the church of the Ara Cadi 
at Rome. The most absurd superstition prevails 
respecting it. The festival of the Bambino takes 
place at the Epiphany, and the fees gathered in 
from country people and ignorant votaries for the 


upon the divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the 
articles of the Christian faith, as comprehended in 
the apostles and Nicenc creed.” 4 lie first lecture 
of the course was delivered by Dr. Baudincl of 
Jesus College, Oxford, in the year 1780, and with 
the exception of some two or three years the 
course has been maintained ever since with great 
learning and power by the leading theologians of 
the empire. 

BAN, 1 Esd. v. 37, apocryphal name of Tobiah. 
Ezra ii. GO; Neh. vii. 62. 

BANAIAS (ba-nai'as), 1 Esd. ix. 35, a form 
of Benaiah, Ezra x. 43. 

BAND. The “ band,” Matt. xXvii. 27, was the 
cohort, the tenth part of the Roman legion. Ac- 


scendant of Judah, ix. 4. 4. One whose posterity 

returned from captivity, Ezra ii. 10; x. 29, 34; 
called also Binnui, Neh. vii. 15. 5. One of those 

sons of Bani who had taken a foreign wife, Ezra 

x. 38. G. A Levite, Neh. iii. 17. 7. Another- 

Levite, viii. 7 ; ix. 4, 5; x. 13. 8. One who sealed 
the covenant, perhaps as representing the sons of 
Bani, x. 14. 9. A Levite of the sons of Asaph, 

xi. 22, possibly the same with No. 6 or 7. 

BANID (ba'nid), 1 Esd. viii. 3G. 

BANISHMENT (bnn-ish/ment). See Pun¬ 
ishment. 

BANK. Luke xix. 23. See Money-changer. 
BANNAIA (ban-nai'a), 1 Esd. ix. 33. 
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supposed influence of this wooden image are 

enormous. 

BAMOTH (bah'moth), “heights,” a station 
of the Israelites in the territory of Moab, Num. 
xxi. 19, 20; comp. 28; it is probably alluded to in 
Isa. xv. 2, and would seem to be the same with 

BAMOTH-BAAL (bah'moth-ba'al), “ heights 
of Baal,” Josh. xiii. 17; comp. Num. xxii. 41. 
This place was allotted to Reuben. The site may 
be on the present Jebel AitdriU. 

BAMPTON LECTURES. John Bampton, 
a canon of Salisbury Cathedral, left an estate to 
the university of Oxford to provide for a course 
of eight lectures yearly, to be preached upon 
either of the following subjects: To confirm and 
establish the Christian faith and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics; upon the divine author¬ 
ity of the Holy Scriptures; upon the authority of 
the writings of the primitive Fathers as to the 
faith and practice of the primitive Church; upon 
the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 


companying this band were the officers of the 
council, with servants and others from the higli- 
pnest, John xviii. 3, 12, 18. 

BANGORIAN CONTROVERSY, a 

dispute that arose out of a work by Dr. Iloadly, 
bishop of Bangor, in the reign of George I. The 
bishop has been accused of a leaning to Arianism. 
He preached a sermon (now famous) on the text 
“ My kingdom is not of this world,” in which he 
maintained that Christ was the supreme and only 
lawgiver in the Church, which is his kingdom, 
and that he had not delegated his powers to vicars 
or lieutenants to act in his place, as earthly sover¬ 
eigns do w’hen they retire for a time from their 
kingdom. Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock replied to 
him, and the controversy raged with great acri¬ 
mony for several years, and eventually it led to the 
discontinuance of the convocation of the Church 
of England. 

BANI (bah'ni), “built.” 1. A Gadite, one of 
David’s warriors, 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 2. A Levite 

of the line of Merari, 1 Chr. vi. 46. 3. A de- 


BANNER (ban'ner). This in our English 
Bible is one of the terms employed for the He¬ 
brew 7 i&, which, however, is as frequently rendered 
by ensign , and occasionally also by standard. It 
properly means anything raised or lifted up as an 
object of special regard or a centre of attraction, 
and so might have fitly enough designated the 
military insignia under which particular armies 
or battalions of armies ranged themselves. In 
reality, however, it does not appear to have been 
so used. The distinctive badge of the four divis¬ 
ions of the congregation of Israel, as they marched 
through the wilderness, is called degel, a word 
probably of much the same import, while the 
smaller distinction of the several families that 
composed the division, their respective mark or 
sign, was named oth, Num. ii. 2. None of them 
however, probably corresponded in appearance to 
our banner or ensign, for not flags of distinctive 
colors or with written inscriptions, but rather 
figures in wood, or sail on the top of a pole with 
some sacred object or emblematical device en¬ 
graved upon them, seem to have been the kind of 
standards used in Egypt, and were probably also 
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adopted by the Israelites. A considerable variety 
of tliese has been found among the Egyptian re¬ 
mains. Only two distinct specimens of Assyrian 
military standards have been discovered. They 
are both in the form of circles, the one exhibiting 
two bulls running in opposite directions, the other 
having the figure of a person, probably a divinity, 
standing over two bulls and drawing a bow. The 
two figures standing in the middle are called also 
standards, but are more likely to have been con¬ 
nected with religious than with military purposes, 
as they were found standing in front of an altar. 
The military banners appear to have been usually 
fixed on a long staff’ and supported by a rest in 
front of the chariot to which they were attached 
by a long rod or rope. 

The Roman standards were characteristically 
different in form from those already described, but 
call for no particular explanation here, as they can 
have no special bearing on the manners of the 
ancient Israelites. It is quite uncertain, however, 
whether the Israelites in their ordinary military 
operations were accustomed to use banners of any 
sort, or if used, in what manner and to what 
extent. The references in Scripture are of too 
general a nature to enable us to found determinate 
conclusions upon them, although they may not 
unnaturally be understood as implying a common 
practice. But the nte of Scripture in the great 
majority, and nearly, indeed, the wdiole, of its 
applications, whether rendered banner , ensign or 
standard , bears respect, not to marks of distinction 
between one party and another, but to signals of 
observation, things really or figuratively raised 
aloft as rallying-points for awakening men’s con¬ 
cern and concentrating their energetic strivings 
and hopes. Hence elevated poles or mountain- 
tops arc spoken of as the proper positions for dis¬ 
playing the banner, Num. xxi. 8; Isa. xiii. 2; 
xxx. 17, and around it, as the symbol of divine 
faithfulness and strength, or the rally-point of all 
that was true and steadfast in the divine cause, the 
people of God are represented as gathering, Isa. v. 
26; xlix. 22; Ps. lx. 4. Hence, also, on one occa¬ 


or a mark of internal distinction between one 
band and another of the covenant people that such 
things are spoken of, but as a common object of 
regard and an emblem of successful conflict. Of 
course, military standards are different in character 
and object. 


of hospitality on the arrival or departure of friends, 
or even strangers. Banquets were generally held 
in the evening, and the beginning to feast early in 
the day-is censured. 

Invitations were sent by servants and fitting 
preparations were made by killing oxen, mingling 


An Oriental State Dinner.—S eo Banquet. 


BANNUS (ban'nus), 1 Esd. ix. 34; comp. 
Ezra x. 38. 

BANOLAS (ba-no'las), LEON DE. See 
Ralbag. 

BANQUET (bang'kwet). Festal entertain¬ 
ments among the Hebrews had often a religious 
aspect; thus they accompanied those great solem¬ 


Egyptians at Meat.— Seo Banquet. 
From an Egyptian Sculpture. 


sion, we find it applied to an altar—the altar 
which Moses built on the defeat of Amalek, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of offering on it sacrifices of 
thanksgiving of praise to the Lord; “he called 
the name of it Jehovah Nissi,” Jehovah my banner , 
meaning that under the name of Jehovah, as his 
covenant God, he would fight against Amalek with 
the assured hope and confidence of a final victory. 
In short, it was not apparently as an arbitrary sign 


nities of worship when the people were to appear 
before the Lord in the place where his sanctuary 
was; they were usual also at the ordinary sacrifices, 
and besides at the making of covenants. 

The more domestic occasions on which banquets 
were given were at the weaning of children, at 
weddings, on birthdays, especially those of kings, 
at certain rural anniversaries, as sheep-shearing, 
harvest, vintage, at funerals, and in the exercise 


wine and furnishing the table. It was then cus¬ 
tomary, when everything was ready, to send again 
to the invited guests. Dr. Thomson says, “ This 
practice survives to the present day, not very 
strictly among the common people nor in cities, 
where Western manners have greatly modified the 
Oriental, but in Lebanon it still prevails. If a 
sheikh . . . invites, he always sends a servant to 
call you at the proper time. This servant often 
repeats the very formula mentioned in Luke xiv. 
17: “Come, for the supper is ready.” The fact 
that this custom is mainly confined to the wealthy 
and to the nobility is in strict agreement with the 
parable where the certain man who made the 
great supper and bade many is supposed to be of 
this class. 

The guests, wdien they arrived, were bound to 
appear in befitting dress. Sometimes the master 
of the house bestowed robes on those he enter¬ 
tained. It is not intended to say that this was 
ordinarily the custom, yet there can be little doubt 
that on special occasions, particularly by sover¬ 
eigns, it was done. An Oriental monarch now pre¬ 
sents a robe of honor to persons admitted to his 
court. The guests were received with a kiss; 
w’ater was offered for their feet if they had come 
from a journey; rich perfumes w r ere poured upon 
their head, beard, clothes, and sometimes feet, and 
they w r ere, it w'ould seem, occasionally crowned 
with flowers. Persons were arranged at table (at 
which the ancient Hebrew’s sat, though aftenvard 
the custom of reclining was introduced) according 
to their rank and the honor intended to be paid 
them. Portions were selected by the master of 
the feast for each guest, and a double, or even five¬ 
fold, portion or some peculiar dainty was taken to 
those who were specially honored. Joseph at his 
entertainment to his brethren sat at a separate 
table, and to this circumstance, probably, the send¬ 
ing of messes is to be attributed; in ordinary 
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cases, where all sat at one board, the custom in 
this respect might differ little from our own, save 
that it was probably the ancient practice, as it cer¬ 
tainly is at the present day, for an Oriental enter¬ 
tainer, in his politeness, to pick out of the dish 
some choice morsel for an honored guest, and even 
occasionally to insist on putting it into his mouth. 
Portions were sometimes sent from the banquet to 
poor friends, but this seems to have been more on 
occasions of general festivity than at an ordinary 
social entertainment. The entertainer did not 
always preside, for we find a “governor” or “ruler 
of the feast” distinct from the bridegroom who fur¬ 
nished the wedding entertainment. This “gov- 
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emor” was generally some chosen friend, and his 
duty was to take charge of the provision and to 
direct the servants. 

The sumptuousness of a banquet was exhibited 
in the multitude of the guests, the daintiness and 
profusion of the viands, the richness of the wines, 
often mixed with spices, and the music, dancing 
and varied revelry carried frequently to an excess 
of luxurious debauchery, which we find the 
prophets and apostles censuring in the strongest 
language. A wedding banquet lasted a week, rid¬ 
dles being sometimes proposed for the entertain¬ 
ment of the company. Occasionally it seems to 
have been extended to fourteen days, though, 
" according to the rabbins, if the bride were a widow, 
three days ought to be the limit. Royal banquets 
were sometimes very protracted. The festival 
celebrated by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) lasted half a 
year, being wound up by a special entertainment 


continued for seven days, Esth. i. At this feast 
the sexes were separated. But at Belshazzar’s 
banquet his wives and concubines were present, 
Dan. v. 2. In the New Testament we read of 
women being admitted to the room where a ban¬ 
quet was given, John xii., xiii.; it is, however, 
sometimes noted that they waited on the guests. 
The custom of reclining at m^als gave opportunity 
for anointing a person’s feet; it also explains how 
the head of one was close upon the breast of him 
who was immediately above him, Luke vii. 37. 
See Accubation. 

Besides the general warnings against excess, 
others were needed in apostolic times. For Chris¬ 
tians living in the midst 
of heathens might ap¬ 
pear, when food that had 
been offered to an idol 
was placed on the table, 
to be paying respect to 
that idol. St. Paul’s di¬ 
rection is wise and ex¬ 
plicit, 1 Cor. x. 27-31. 

BAPTISM (bap'- 
tizm). The act of bap¬ 
tizing or the being bap¬ 
tized is the designation 
of a rite instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the 
initiatory rite of his re¬ 
ligion. It is adminis¬ 
tered by the application 
to the person of water, 
“ for (or into) the name 
of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” Matt, xxviii. 19. 
Respecting the meaning 
and intent of this ordi¬ 
nance, the proper mode 
of administering it and 
the persons to whom it is 
to be administered, great 
differences of opinion 
have been entertained, 
which have led to keen 
and protracted contro¬ 
versies among the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ. It 
forms no part of the de¬ 
sign of this article to at¬ 
tempt a decision of these 
controversies, but in a 
work such as this a state¬ 
ment of the facts belong¬ 
ing to the subject, and of the opinions of different 
parties on the points controverted, seems impera¬ 
tively required. In attempting to present this, we 
shall consider— 

I. The usage of baptizein by the classical 
writers. —No instance occurs in these writers 
of the use of baptisma , and only one in a very 
late author (Antyllus) of the use of its equivalent 
baptismos, but the verb occurs frequently, espe¬ 
cially in the later writers. It is used to designate 
— 1. The dipping of an object into water , or any other 
fluid or quasi-fluid, for any purpose whatever , as “dip 
yourself into the sea” (for the purpose of bathing 
or washing). 2. The immersing or sinking of an 
object. So Pindar says where the cork of the fish¬ 
erman is styled unbaptized in contrast to the net, 
which sinks into the water. In the same sense is 
the word used by the Anacreontic poet of Cupid, 
“I immersed him in the wine.” 3. The covering 


over of any object by the flowing or pouring of a fluid 
on it, and metaphorically (in the passive) the 
being overwhelmed or oppressed. Thus the pseudo 
Aristotle speaks of places full of bulrushes and 
sea weeds, which, when the tide is at the ebb, are 
not baptized— i. e., covered by the water—but at 
full tide are Hooded over. Plutarch denounces the 
forcing of knowledge on children beyond what 
they can receive as a process by which the soul 
is baptized, and he speaks of men as baptized by 
debts. Diodorus Siculus speaks of baptizing people 
with tears, and Libanius says, “ He who hardly 
bears what he now bears would be baptized by a 
little addition,” and “ I am one of those baptized 
by that great wave.” 4. The washing or wetting of 
an object, whether by aspersion or immersion, as “As a 
bladder thou art washed— i. e., by the waves break¬ 
ing over thee—but thou canst not go down.” 

From this it appears that in classical usage bap¬ 
tizein is not fixed to any special mode of 'applying 
the baptizing element to the object baptized. 

II. The use of baptizein by the Septua- 
gint. —Here the word occurs only four times, viz., 
2 Ki. v. 14, “And Naaman went down and bap¬ 
tized himself seven times in the river Jordan,” 
where the original Hebrew is to dip, plunge, im¬ 
merse; Isa. xxi. 4, “Iniquity baptizes me,” where 
the word is plainly used in the sense of overwhelm, 
answering to the Hebrew to come upon suddenly, to 
terrify; Judith xii. 7, “She went out by night 
. . . and baptized herself at the fountain;” and 
Ecclus. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 30, “He who is baptized 
from a corpse,” etc. In these last two instances 
the word merely denotes washed, without indicat¬ 
ing any special mode by which this was done, 
though in the former the circumstances of the case 
make it improbable that the act described was that 
of bathing, com]). Num. xix. 19. In the Greek, 
then, of the Septuagint, baptizein signifies to plunge, 
to bathe or to overwhelm. It is never used to de¬ 
scribe the act of one Avho dips another object in a 
fluid, or the case of one who is dipped by another. 

III. Usage of baptizein and its deriva¬ 
tives in the New Testament— Confining our 
notice here simply to the philology of the subject, 
the instances of this usage may be classified thus: 

1. The verb or noun alone, or with the object bap¬ 
tized merely , as in Matt. iii. 13, 14; Mark xvi. 16; 
and in other passages. 

2. With addition of the element of baptism, as in 
Mark i. 8, etc.; Matt. iii. 11, etc.; Luke iii. 16,etc. 
According to some, these decisively prove that the 
party baptized, as well as the baptizer, went down 
into the water and came up out of it. But, on the 
other hand, it is contended that the phrases do not 
necessarily imply more than that they went to— e., 
to the margin of—the water and returned thence. 

3. With specification of the end or purpose for 
which the baptism is effected. This is usually indi¬ 
cated by “eis,” as i n Matt, xxviii. 19, and Rom. 
vi. 3, al.; 1 Cor. x. 3; xii. 13; Acts ii. 38, etc. In 
these cases u eis" retains its proper significancy, as 
indicating that for which, or with a view to which, 
the thing is done, modified according as this is a 
person or a thing. Thus to be baptized for Moses 
means to be baptized with a view to following or 
being subject to the rule of Moses; to be baptized 
for Christ means to be baptized with a view to be¬ 
coming a true follower of Christ; to be baptized 
for his death means to be baptized with a view to 
the enjoyment of the benefits of his death ; to be 
baptized for the remission of sins means to be bap¬ 
tized with a view to receiving this; to be baptized 
for the name of any one means to be baptized with 
a view to the realization of all that the meaning 
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of this name implies, etc. In one passage, Paul 
uses huper to express the end or design of baptism, 

1 Cor. xv. 29, but here the involved idea of substi¬ 
tution justifies the use of the preposition. Instead 
of a preposition, the genitive of object is some¬ 
times used, as Luke iii. 3, the baptism which has 
“metanoia” or repentance as its end and purpose. 

4. With specification of the ground or basis on 
which the baptism rests, as in Acts ii. 38: “ To 
be baptized on the name of Christ— i. e., so that 
the baptism is grounded on the confession of his 
name.” 

These two last-mentioned usages arc peculiar to 
the New Testament, and arise directly from the 
new significancy which its writers attached to 
baptism as a rite. 

We must now advance to the consideration of 
baptism as an act. And here it may be of advan¬ 
tage to consider the instances in the New Testament 
in which baptism is used in a non-ritual sense be¬ 
fore we proceed to notice it as a rite. 

IV. Non-ritual baptisms mentioned in 
the New Testament. These are— 

1. The baptism of utensils and articles of furni¬ 
ture, Mark vii. 4, 8. 

2. The baptism of persons, Mark vii. 3, 4; Luke 
xi. 38, etc. 

These are the only instances in which the verb 
or noun is used in a strictly literal sense in the 
New Testament, and there may be some doubt as 
to whether the last instance should not be re¬ 
manded to the head of ritual baptism. These 
instances arc chiefly valuable as bearing on the 
question of the mode of baptism; they show that 
no special mode is indicated by the mere use of 
the word baptize, for the washing of cups, of 
couches and of persons is accomplished in a 
different manner in each case: in the first by 
dipping, or immersing, or rinsing, or pouring, 
or simply wiping with a wet cloth; in the 
second by aspersion and wiping; and in the 
third by plunging or stepping into the bath. 

3. Baptism with the Spirit, Matt. iii. 11 ; Mark 
i. 8; Luke iii. 16; John i. 33; Acts i. 5; xi. 16; 
1 Cor. xii. 13. In the first of these passages it is 
said of our Lord that he shall baptize with the 
Iloly Spirit and with fire. Whether this be taken 
as a hendiadys—the Spirit as fire, or as pointing 
out two distinct baptisms, the one by the Spirit, 
the other by fire, and whether on the latter as¬ 
sumption the baptism by fire means the destruc¬ 
tion by Christ of his enemies, or the miraculous 
endowment of his apostles—it does not concern us 
at present to inquire. Regarding the intent of 
baptism by the Spirit, there can be little room 
for doubt or difference of opinion; it is obviously 
a figurative mode of describing the agency of the 
divine Spirit given through and by Christ, both 
in conferring miraculous endowments and in puri¬ 
fying and sanctifying the heart of man. By this 
Spirit the disciples were baptized on the day of 
Pentecost, when “ there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues of fire, and it sat upon each of them; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
began to speak with tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance,” Acts ii. 3, 4. Bv this Spirit men 
are saved when they are “born again of water 
and of the Spirit,” John iii. 5, when they receive 
“ the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” Tit. iii. 5, and when there is the 
putting away from them of the filth of the flesh, 
and they have the answer of a good conscience 
toward God, 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; and by this Spirit 
believers are baptized for one body, when through 
his gracious agency they receive that Spirit and 


those impulses by which they are led to realize 
their unity in Christ Jesus, 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

4. Baptism for Moses. —In 1 Cor. x. 2, the apostle 
says of the Israelites, “ And they all received bap¬ 
tism for Moses in (or by) the cloud, and in (or by) 
the sea.” The Syriac version renders this phrase, 
“By the hand of Moses,” and this is followed by 
Beza and others. Others render it, “ As one with 
Moses;” others, “ Under the auspices of Moses”— 
that is, under the leadership of Moses (Calvin), 
etc. But all these interpretations are precluded 
by the proper meaning of eis and the fixed sig¬ 
nificance of the phrase baptizein eis in the New 
Testament. The only rendering that can be ad¬ 
mitted is “for Moses”— i. e., with a view to him, 
in reference to him, in respect of him. “They 
were baptized for Moses— i. e., they became bound 
to fidelity and obedience, and were 
accepted into the covenant which 
God then made with the people 
through Moses.” 

V. Ritual Baptism.— In writ¬ 
ing to the Hebrews the apostle 
makes mention of “ divers bap¬ 
tisms” as amongst the carnal ordi¬ 
nances of the ancient dispensation. 

That there were ritual baptisms 
practiced by the Jews there can be 
no doubt, and the connection in 
which the apostle introduces the 
expression strongly favors the con¬ 
clusion that he refers under it to 
the sprinkling of the blood upon 
the altar, and the sprinkling of the 
unclean with the water of separa¬ 
tion. Beyond the use of the word, 
however, it does not appear that any 
connection subsists between these 
baptisms and the ritual baptism of 
the New Testament. 

The earliest mention of baptism 
as a rite is in the account which the 
evangelists give of the working of 
John the Baptist. 'Whether there 
existed amongst the Jews pre¬ 
vious to this an ordinance of bap¬ 
tism in the case of proselytes from 
heathenism, is a point which has 
been keenly discussed, but which it 
does not seem necessary to consider 
here. See Proselyte. It may suf¬ 
fice to remark, that as John’s bap¬ 
tizing appears to have excited no 
surprise among the Jews, but to 
have been regarded by them as the 
proper and accredited mode by 
which a new teacher might designate those who 
professed themselves his disciples, the presump¬ 
tion is, that the rite was one with which they 
were familiar, from their own practice in regard 
to converts from heathenism. 

1. John's Baptism. —John, the forerunner of 
Jesus, appeared preaching and baptizing; and 
great multitudes submitted to his baptism. 

The baptism of John was a baptism with water 
unto repentance. He came announcing the near 
approach of the kingdom of heaven, and of the 
new state of things which would then be intro¬ 
duced ; he rebuked the prevailing sins of his day 
with stern severity, and called upon all to repent; 
and he made disciples of those who came to him 
by baptizing them. He thus, as Paul says, “ bap¬ 
tized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people, that they should believe on Him who 
should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus,” 


Acts xix. 4. It has not been supposed by any 
that John’s baptism effected repentance in those on 
whom it was administered; on the contrary, this 
is strenuously denied even by those who are most 
disposed to attach to Christian baptism regener¬ 
ating power. The only difference of opinion as 
to the significance of John’s baptism lies between 
those who maintain that it was a token of the sin¬ 
cerity of the parties who submitted to it—a sign 
that they had really repented and embraced John’s 
doctrine—and those who find in it merely a badge 
of discipleship, a designation of those who enrolled 
themselves among John’s followers, an outward 
expression of their willingness to be taught by 
him, with a view to that repentance and remission 
of sins which he preached. This latter view seems 
the more correct. 



Standards of Egypt.—S ee Banner. 

Among those who submitted to the baptism of 
John was our Lord himself. With the cavils and 
criticisms which this part of the evangelical nar¬ 
rative has provoked we have here no concern 
[see Jesus Christ] ; all that legitimately comes 
before us at present is involved in the question, 
Why did He who had no sins to confess, and no 
repentance to make, insist upon submitting to a 
baptism which was of repentance with a view to 
the remission of sins? The proper answer to this 
question has been furnished by our Lord himself. 
In reply to the remonstrance of John, who humbly 
shrank from seeming to assume any semblance of 
superiority over Him whose advent he had come 
to announce, Jesus said, “Suffer it to be so now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” 
The “now” here has reference to the existing re¬ 
lations between John and Jesus—relations which 
were to be reversed when the latter should come 
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forth as the teacher of Israel,'but which were still 
in force so long as the “ burning and shining light” 
of John’s ministry was in the ascendant, whilst that 
of Jesus was still beneath the horizon. And this 
may suggest to us the true reason why our Lord 
sought John’s baptism, as expressed by his own 
words. Our Lord appeared as a Jew, subject to 
all the divine ordinances; in the mission and 
working of John he recognized a divine ordi¬ 
nance, part of that “righteousness” which every 
Jew was bound to observe; through it was the 
divinely appointed transit to the Messianic dis¬ 
pensation, and through it consequently lie who 
had come to inaugurate and announce that dis¬ 
pensation must needs pass, that as God’s servant 
he might fulfill all the Father’s will. In this sense 
our Lord’s baptism by John had the same signifi- 
cancy that the baptism of others by John had; it 
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was a confession of submission to John’s teaching, 
and a profession of readiness for the coming dis¬ 
pensation. Jesus, who had begun his earthly 
career as a disciple of Moses, became a disciple 
of John when he appeared as the herald of the 
economy which was to supersede that of Moses, 
and so passed on to his own high place as the 
author and administrator of the new economy, 
by the path which God had seen meet to appoint. 

It has been a point much debated, whether 
John’s baptism was the same as that adminis¬ 
tered by the disciples and apostles of Christ, or 
different from it. What has lent some keenness 
to the discussion of this question is that, on the 
one hand, it enters into the controversy between 
the Romanists and the Reformers, the Anglicans 
and others respecting the efficacy of the sacra¬ 
ments, and, on the other, touches the question 
whether we, as Christ’s followers, are baptized 
with the same baptism as that to which our 
Lord submitted. By most the identity of the 


two baptisms is denied—by the Sacramentarians, 
because, as John’s baptism confessedly did not 
effect a spiritual change, if it is to be viewed 
as identical with Christian baptism, it would 
follow that neither does the latter effect a spiritual 
change; and by others for various reasons. The 
decision of the question depends mainly upon 
three considerations: 

1. When John says, “ I baptize with water unto 
repentance, but He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I. . . . He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire,” Matt. iii. 11, does he intend 
by the concluding clause to describe the baptism by 
water which the disciples administered in obedi¬ 
ence to Christ’s command, or that inner spiritual 
baptism which Christ reserves to himself? If the 
former, then John undoubtedly asserts a radical 
difference between his baptism and Christian bap¬ 
tism, but he does so by ascribing direct 
saving agency to the act of baptism, as ad¬ 
ministered by the followers of Christ; so 
that those who accept this argument for 
the difference of the two, must accept it as 
necessarily involving the doctrine of bap¬ 
tismal salvation. On the other hand, if 
the latter of the alternative interpretations 
be taken, the passage must be held as 
proving nothing to the point, its decision 
attaching to a matter not in dispute, viz., 
the inferiority of ritual to spiritual bap¬ 
tism. 

2. As John baptized for a Christ who 
was to come, and the apostles baptized for 
a Christ who had come, it has to be de¬ 
termined whether these two ends were not 
so different as to constitute a difference in 
the baptisms. Those who would assimi¬ 
late the two, contend that both were bap¬ 
tisms for the same Christ, and that the 
fact of the one being prospective and the 
other retrospective is a mere accident that 
cannot affect the essential identity of the 
two. But to this it is replied that, as John 
still stood on Old Testament ground and 
baptized for the expectation of a coming 
visible theocracy, his conception of the 
Christ as the theocratic King must have 
been so different from that entertained by 
the apostles, who preached Christ as the 
propitiatory and glorified Saviour, that we 
cannot regard his baptism and that of the 
apostles as really baptisms for the same 
Christ, the one being a baptism for a 
temporal Christ, the other being a baptism 
for a spiritual Christ. 

3. In Acts xix. 5 we read that certain who had 
received John’s baptism were rebaptized by Paul 
“for the name of the Lord Jesus.” This fact has 
from the earliest times been urged as decisive of 
the question. There is, however, the counterfact 
to be dealt with that the immediate disciples of 
our Lord seem to have received no other baptism 
than that of John, and we must consequently 
either conclude that they were not baptized at 
all, or admit the validity of John’s baptism as 
equivalent to Christian baptism. Various attempts 
have been made to weaken the conclusiveness of 
the argument from the rebaptism of John’s dis¬ 
ciples. Among others, it has been ingeniously 
suggested that the disciples of John who were 
rebaptized by Paul had been baptized with 
John’s baptism subsequently to Christ’s death, 
when John’s dispensation had passed away, and 
when, consequently, his baptism had become in¬ 
valid, and that in this, and not in any intrinsic 


difference between John’s baptism and that of 
Christ, lay the reason of their rebaptism. But 
besides the want of any conclusive evidence in 
support of the supposition that these disciples of 
John had been baptized after the death of Christ, 
it may be argued that, even granting this suppo¬ 
sition, the case would prove the very opposite of 
what it is adduced to prove, for it would prove 
that John’s baptism was valid only so long as 
his dispensation lasted, but ceased to be so after 
it had passed ; so that there was the same reason 
for rebaptizing one who had received John’s bap¬ 
tism as there was for rebaptizing one who had been 
baptized as a proselyte under the Mosaic dispen¬ 
sation. The whole question is encompassed with 
difficulty, but the evidence, on the whole, seems 
in favor of the ancient opinion that John’s bap¬ 
tism was not Christian baptism, but one peculiar 
to and which terminated with his intermediate 
dispensation. 

2. Christian Baptism. —During his personal min¬ 
istry on earth our Lord did not baptize with water. 
As it was his prerogative to give the higher and 
real baptism, that of the Spirit, it was probably 
not fit that he should administer the lower and 
merely ritual. His disciples, however, baptized, 
and doubtless in his name and into the faith of 
him as the Messiah, John iv. 1, 2; comp. iii. 25, 
26, though this can 
hardly be called 
Christian baptism. 

Properly speaking, 

Christian baptism 
w r as instituted when 
our Lord, after his 
resurrection, gave 
the commission to 
his apostles to “go 
into all the world 
and preach the gos¬ 
pel to every crea¬ 
ture.” lie then au¬ 
thorized and en¬ 
joined upon them to 
“teach (make disci¬ 
ples of) all nations, 
baptizing them for the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever he had commanded them,” Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20; comp. Mark xvi. 15. In this com¬ 
mission the primary duty laid on the apostles was 
that of preaching the gospel; as a result of this was 
the making of disciples, and then as consequent again 
upon this, was the baptizing of them for the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
and the teaching of them to observe all that Christ, 
as the Head of the new dispensation, had enjoined. 
All this lies so obviously on the mere surface of the 
passage, that no doubt or dispute can arise on any 
of these points. When, however, we come to ask, 
What is implied in discipleship? in what relation 
does baptism stand to the discipulizing of nations? 
and what is intended by men being baptized for the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost? 
differences of opinion make themselves apparent. 

By a “ disciple ” some contend is meant a man 
truly converted to God through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and they who hold this view regard bap¬ 
tism as a sign and obsignation of such conversion 
in the case of those baptized. In opposition to 
this, others maintain that the state of discipleship 
into which nations are to be brought is simply that 
of learners in the school of Christianity, and they 
who take this view, hold baptism to be, in relation 
to such, merely the designation of them as dis- 
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ciples, and an outward significant expression on 
their part of their willingness to submit to Chris¬ 
tian teaching, so that it may be appropriately ad¬ 
ministered to all who are brought under such 
teaching. 

The baptismal formula has sometimes been in¬ 
terpreted as meaning no more than that baptism is 
administered by the authority of the Triune God, 
but this is now generally repudiated by interpreters 
as philologically inadequate. It has also been in¬ 
terpreted as denoting simply “to be received into 
the flock of Christians,” but this is at once set 
aside by the consider¬ 
ation that reception 
into the Church is not 
an explanation of the 
baptismal formula, but 
a practical result con¬ 
sequent, among other 
things, on the rite it¬ 
self. The dpinion now 
most generally re¬ 
ceived is that the 
name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost 
means the revealed 
fact lying at the basis 
of Christianity of the 
Three-One-God, and 
that to be baptized into, 
for, with respect to, or with a view to, this means that 
by submitting to this rite, men acknowledge this 
revealed fact, receive God thus revealed as their 
God and profess willingness to be taught all that he 
has enjoined. The formula does not necessarily im¬ 
ply that all who receive baptism are true believers 
in the doctrines of Christianity ; it implies no more 
than a willingness and an obligation on their part 
to submit to the teaching of these doctrines with 
a view to being ultimately saved by them. In 
connection with the preaching of the gospel, men 
become scholars or disciples, and by baptism they 
are carried forward, 
for thereby they be¬ 
come bound to aim at 
the full apprehension 
of the revealed truth 
concerning God, the 
Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost as 
the consummation of 
their faith and their 
salvation. 

The baptisms re¬ 
corded in the New 
Testament are those 
of the multitude on 
the day of Pentecost, 

Acts ii. 41, of the mul¬ 
titude in Samaria, 
among whom was Simon Magus, Acts viii. 12,13, of 
the Ethiopian eunuch by Philip, Acts viii. 36, 38, 
of Saul by Ananias, Acts ix. 18, 22, 16, of Cornelius 
and his company by Peter, Acts x. 47, 48, of Lydia 
and her household and the Philippian jailer and 
his household by Paul, Acts xvi. 14, 15, 33, 34, 
of the twelve disciples of John bv Paul, Acts xix. 
5, and of Crispus and Gains and the household 
of Stephanas by Paul, 1 Cor. i. 14, 16. These 
baptisms were generally performed “for the name 
of Jesus Christ,” or simply “for Christ,” because in 
accepting Christ as their Lord and Teacher men 
professed submission to all that constitutes Chris¬ 
tianity. 

As administered by the apostles, baptism had a 
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clear and well-understood significance, and their 
authority determined at once how and to whom it 
was to be administered. Since their day, however, 
much obscurity has gathered around these points, 
and much difference of opinion and keen discus¬ 
sion have in consequence arisen in the Church. 

Christians have entertained different views as to 
the design of baptism. The principal are the 
following: 

1. That it is a direct instrument of gi'ace, the 
application of water to the person by a properly 
qualilied functionary being regarded as the ap¬ 
pointed vehicle by which God bestows regenerating 
grace upon men. This general view assumes dif¬ 
ferent modifications when the question what is 
implied in this regenerating grace comes to be 
determined. With one school it means the actual 
infusion into the soul of moral goodness, with 
another it means a capacity conferred which, if 
rightly used, will lead to salvation, with a third it 
means an actual goodness hypothetically imparted 
to all baptized persons, but really received only 
by those predestinated to salvation, and with a 
fourth it means simply a change of federal con¬ 
dition. 

2. That though not an instrument it is a seal of 
grace, divine blessings being thereby confirmed 
and obsignated to the individual. 

3. That it is neither an instrument nor a seal of 
grace, but simply a ceremony of initiation into 
church membership. This is the Socinian view of 
the ordinance. 

4. That it is a token of regeneration, to be re¬ 
ceived only by those who give evidence of being 
really regenerated. This is the view adopted by 
the Baptists. 

5. That it is a symbol of purification; the use of 
which simply announces that the religion of Christ 
is a purifying religion, and intimates that the party 
receiving the rite assumes the profession and is to 
be instructed in the principles of that religion. 
This opinion is extensively entertained by theCon- 
gregationalists of England. 

Which of these views is to be preferred we do 
not here attempt to decide. No distinct enuncia¬ 
tion is given in the New Testament on the subject, 
and from apostolic practice little can be inferred, 
inasmuch as, from the peculiar circumstances in 
which the apostles stood, several of the above- 
named ends were usually combined together in 
each act of baptism. It was almost always in 
those days a form of profession, a sign of regen¬ 
eration and a symbolic announcement of the puri¬ 
fying character of the Christian religion. 

Differences of opinion have also been introduced 
respecting the proper mode of baptism. Some con¬ 
tend that it should be by immersion alone, others 
that it should be only by affusion or sprinkling, 
and others that it matters not in which way it 
be done, the only thing required being the ritual 
application of water to the person. The first 
class appeal to the use of “baptizo” by the classical 
authors, with whom they affirm it is always used 
in the sense of dipping or immersing, to the use 
of the prepositions in the New Testament in con¬ 
struction with this verb, and to such expressions 
as “being buried with Christ in baptism,” etc., 
where they understand an allusion to a typical 
burial by submersion in water. The second class 
rely upon the usage of “baptizo” by the sacred 
writers, who, they allege, employ it frequently 
where immersion is not to be supposed, as when 
they speak of “ baptism with fire ” and “ baptism 
with the Spirit;” upon the alleged impossibility 
of immersing such multitudes as, we learn, were 


baptized at once in Jerusalem on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost; upon the improbability of an Eastern 
female, like Lydia, allowing herself to be publicly 
immersed by a man whom she had never seen 
before; upon the language used by Paul at Phil¬ 
ippi, when he commanded water to be brought 
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into the room, that he might baptize the jailer and 
his family—language which, it is said, cannot be 
understood of such a quantity of water as would be 
required to immerse in succession a whole house¬ 
hold ; and upon the use of the term baptism to 
designate what is elsewhere spoken of as the out - 
pouring of the Spirit. The third class maintain 
that, according to universal usage, “baptizo” sig¬ 
nifies simply to wet , and that the following prepo¬ 
sition determines whether it is to be taken in the 
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sense of wetting by immersion or not: they contend 
that baptizo en signifies “ I wet with,” whilst bap- 
tizo eis means properly “ I wet by putting into.” 
They urge especially that the word as used in the 
New Testament possesses so much of a technical cha¬ 
racter that it is not possible from it to deduce any 
correct inference as to the mode of baptizing, and 
they adduce historical evidence to show that bap¬ 
tism was performed indifferently by immersion or 
affusion, as convenience dictated. 

In fine, differences of opinion have arisen re¬ 
specting the proper subjects of baptism. 

1. There are who maintain that baptism is to 
be administered only to those who believe and give 
evidence of being regenerated. This opinion is 
grounded chiefly upon the positions that repent¬ 
ance and faith are distinctly prescribed in the New 
Testament as conditions of baptism, and the alleged 
fact that the apostles did not baptize any until 
satisfied that they sincerely believed. It is urged 
also by the advocates of this opinion, against the 
practice of infant baptism, that not only are infants 
excluded from baptism by their inability to comply 
with the required terms, but that they are virtually 
excluded by their baptism not being expressly 
enjoined in the New Testament. It is also alleged 
that infant baptism was unknown to the early 
Church, and was a corrupt invention of the patris¬ 
tic age. 

2. There are who contend that baptism is to be 
administered not only to believers who have not 
been before baptized, but to the infant offspring of 
believers. This opinion is chiefly based on the 
covenant established by God with Abraham. This 
covenant, it is maintained, was the everlasting cove¬ 
nant, the covenant of grace; under it a connection 
of a spiritual kind was recognized as existing be¬ 
tween parents and their children; in virtue of this 
the latter received the sign of the covenanted 
blessings; no evidence can be adduced that this 
divinely-appointed connection has been abrogated, 
though the sign of the covenant has been changed ; 
on the contrary, there is abundant evidence to 
show that the apostles administered to the children 
of converts to Christianity the same rite—that of 
baptism—which they administered to the converts 
themselves. It is also affirmed bv this party that 
the requiring of faith and repentance as a condi¬ 
tion of baptism in the case of adults cannot be 
fairly held as including children, inasmuch as by 
the same reasoning, children dying in infancy 
would be excluded from salvation. It is denied 
that the absence of any express injunction to bap¬ 
tize children virtually prohibits their baptism, 
and the assertion that infant baptism was unknown 
in the primitive age is rebutted by historical evi¬ 
dence. 

3. There are who assert that baptism is to be 
administered to all who either will place them¬ 
selves under Christian instruction, such as adults 
who have grown up as heathens, Jews or infidels, 
or who may be thus placed by their parents or 
guardians, such as infants. In support of this 
view, stress is laid upon our Lord’s words when he 
commanded his apostles to go and teach and bap¬ 
tize all nations , the “baptizing being regarded as 
associated with the‘teaching’ and commensurate 
with it, whilst what is said about ‘believing’ is 
regarded as relating to something which may or 
may not follow the teaching and baptizing, but 
which is declared to be essential to salvation. It 
is argued that the apostolic practice was altogether 
in accordance with this view of our Lord’s com¬ 
mission, inasmuch as the multitudes frequently 
baptized by the ^postles were such that to obtain 


satisfactory evidence of the knowledge and piety 
of each individual was impossible in the time 
which elapsed between the apostles’ preaching and 
the baptizing to which it led; whilst such cases as 
those of Simon Magus and the Philippian jailer 
show that even very ignorant men, and men who 
could not possibly give what any person would 
receive as credible evidence of piety, were at 
once baptized. The practice of the apostles also 
in baptizing whole households, including children 
and servants, without asking any questions as to 
their knowledge and belief, is urged in favor of 
this opinion as well as the practice of the Church.” 

BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD, or, more 
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liar expression used by the apostle Paul in 1 Cor. 
xv. 29 in the course of his argumentation on the 
subject of the resurrection. The whole verse runs 
thus: “Else, what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead ? If the dead rise not at all, why are 
they also baptized for the dead ?” A great variety 
of interpretations have been proposed in explana¬ 
tion of this peculiar reference (which may be seen 
in any of the more recent commentaries), but 
nothing altogether satisfactory can yet be said to 
have been produced. In several of the interpreta¬ 
tions, respect is supposed to have been had to views 
and practices which were of much later growth 
than the apostolic age, and which could never, 
even if they had existed, been referred to in this 
argumentative manner by the apostle. This holds 
especially of the notion that the allusion is to the 
practice of receiving baptism vicariously, for 
friends who had died before the rite had been 
administered to them—a practice which, as has 


been justly said, “ was never adopted except by 
some obscure sects of Gnostics, who seem to have 
founded their custom on this very passage.” The 
view rather to be adopted is that which contem¬ 
plates the baptized as ever coming forward to fill 
up the vacancies created by the deceased, so that 
the one rush in, as it were, to supply the place of 
the other. “ The vacancies left in the ranks of the 
Christian army when saints and martyrs fall 
asleep in Jesus are supplied by fresh recruits, 
eager to be baptized as they were, and pledged by 
baptism to fall as they fell at the post of duty and 
danger. It is a touching sight which the Lord’s 
baptized host presents to view, especially in trou¬ 
blous times. Column after column, advancing to 
the breach as on a forlorn hope in the storming 
of Satan’s citadel of worldly pomp and power, is 
mowed down by the ruthless fire of persecution. 
But ever as one line disappears a new band of 
volunteers starts up, candidates for the seal of 
baptism, even though in their case, as in the case 
of their predecessors in the deadly strife, the seal 
of baptism is to be the earnest of the bloody crown 
of martyrdom.” This is well put, only, at the 
time the apostle wrote, persecution to the extent 
of martyrdom could hardly be said to have ex¬ 
isted ; it had as yet taken place in but a few iso¬ 
lated cases. And if the idea is extended, so as to 
take in the vacancies caused by the ordinary death 
of believers (as was done, indeed, by the original 
propounders of the view), then the baptisms re¬ 
ferred to must be those also of an ordinary kind; 
they constituted the successive additions generally 
which were being made to the Christian commu¬ 
nity. and one is at some loss to understand why 
the apostle should have sought a support to his 
argument in so common a connection between the 
living and the dead. Yet while the view is 
attended with such apparent embarrassments, it 
seems upon the whole the most worthy of accepta¬ 
tion ; and our difficulty in entering into the pecu¬ 
liar aspect in which it presents the baptism of 
believers may possibly arise from our inability to 
realize distinctly the circumstances in the eye of 
the apostle when he wrote. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, that branch of the 
Christian Church which rejects the practice of in¬ 
fant baptism, and holds that the only proper sub¬ 
jects of the ordinance are those who make a credi¬ 
ble profession of faith in Christ. The Baptists also 
hold that the immersion of the person, so as to he 
entirely under or covered with water, is the only 
Scriptural mode of administering the ordinance. 
They deny the validity of the mode practiced by the 
Christian Church generally, calling it by the name 
“ sprinkling;” and they insist that all who join their 
communion shall submit to the rite as they admin¬ 
ister it. The name of Baptist is now freely used by 
members of other denominations, as a distinctive 
term, but not, of course, as a concession of the 
claim that immersion is absolutely necessary, or 
that infant baptism is opposed to the word of 
God. In the same way, the term Unitarian is 
popularly conceded to Antitrinitarians, although 
it is maintained that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as well as the divine Unity, is taught in Revela¬ 
tion. The designation Anabaptists is rejected by 
the Baptists, who hold it to be a term of reproach 
and inapplicable to them, inasmuch as their mem¬ 
bers arc admitted by baptism, and not in any case, 
as they think, by re-baptism, and they also deny 
that any connection exists between them and the 
wild errorists of Munster. 

The Baptist cause in its permanent and organ¬ 
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ized form originated in the Reformed Church, and 
as might be expected, the reformed type of doc¬ 
trine prevails in the Baptist Church. Of course, 
all Baptists hold that their views prevailed in the 
Apostolic Church, and that infant baptism only 
crept into practice when error began to prevail. 
There is considerable difference, however, among 
the learned men of the denomination, respecting 
the time when infant baptism was really intro¬ 
duced, and also as to the possibility of tracing the 
continuity of Baptist Churches downward from the 
apostolic age. On this subject, Orchard, in his 
“History of Foreign Baptists,” says, 

“All Christian communities during the 
first three centuries were of the Baptist 
denomination in constitution and prac¬ 
tice. In the middle of the third century 
the Novatian Baptists established sep¬ 
arate and independent societies, which 
continued until the end of the sixth 
age, when these communities were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Paterines, which continued 
until the Reformation. The Oriental 
Baptist Churches, with their successors, 
the Paulicians, continued in their purity 
until the tenth century, when they vis¬ 
ited France, resuscitating and extending 
the Christian profession in Languedoc, 
where they flourished till the crusading 
army scattered or drowned in blood one 
million of unoffending professors. The 
Baptists in Piedmont and Germany are 
exhibited as existing under different 
names down to the Reformation. These 
churches, with their genuine successors, 
the Mennonites of Holland, are connect¬ 
edly and chronologically detailed to the 
present period.” The non-Baptist his¬ 
torians very generally hold that infant 
baptism was practiced from the begin¬ 
ning of Christianity, and that no organ¬ 
ized body holding what may be recog¬ 
nized as orthodox and evangelical doc¬ 
trines can be traced through the ages of 
antiquity, and that the rise of the de¬ 
nomination must be dated from the pe¬ 
riod of the Reformation. Very decided 
language of a similar import is used by 
“ The Christian Review,” an influential 
organ of the Baptists in the United 
States. In an article published in the 
year 1855 it is said, “We know of no 
assumption more arrogant, and more des¬ 
titute of proper historic support, than 
that which claims to be able to trace the 
distinct and unbroken existence of a 
Church substantially Baptist, from the 
time of the apostles down to our own;” 
and later, in 1859, in a Baptist work 
called the “Historic Vindications,” published in 
Boston, Cutting, referring to the same matter, ob¬ 
serves, “ I have little confidence in the results of 
any attempts of that kind which have met my no¬ 
tice. and I attach little value to inquiries pursued for 
the predetermined purpose of such a demonstration.” 

Baptists are divided into two parties, which take 
opposite sides on the doctrine of election. In 
England, the largest body which bears the general 
name are the “ Particular Baptists,” who hold a 
Calvinistic faith, and the “General Baptists,” who 
maintain Arminian views. In the United States 
there are corresponding branches, called respect¬ 
ively Baptists and “Free-Will Baptists.” A body 
arose in England and in this country which pro¬ 
fessed a close adherence to the letter of the Bible, 
35 


and they have been known as the Seventh-Day 
Baptists. The tendency to reject all creeds as 
being the work of uninspired men, and to rest on 
a few passages of Scripture, developed the “ Re¬ 
formed Baptists,” called “ Campbellites,” after 
their leader. They have styled themselves “Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ,” who hold that no article of faith 
for which there is not a “Thus saith the Lord” is 
worthy of belief, and to the same tendency may 
be traced the origin of the “Six-Principle Bap¬ 
tists,” whose creed embraces the six points cited in 
Heb. vi. 1, 2. 


Then, again, there are others who hold to im¬ 
mersion, who are known by the name of “Tunkers,” 
a portion of whom, called “Seventh-Day Baptists,” 
form a distinct communion; “Christians,” “Wine- 
brennarians,” or “The Church of God,” and a 
number of smaller divisions have arisen from time 
to time, which were often of only temporary dura¬ 
tion. It is a matter of controversy, whether or 
not Baptist views were held to any great extent in 
Britain before the sixteenth century. Baptists 
affirm that they have preserved the tenets of the 
old British Church, iVhich, although overlaid by 
the power and prevalence of the Romish system, 
never died out, and in reforming times appeared 
again with greater vigor. There can be no dis¬ 
pute, Lowever, about the fact that Henry VIII. 
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caused fourteen natives of Holland to be put to 
death in 1535 on the ground of their being Ana¬ 
baptists, while ten others escaped martyrdom by 
recanting. Four years afterward, thirty persons 
were banished because they denied the validity of 
infant baptism. Baptist principles appeared again 
in different parts of the country, and still met with 
severe repressive measures. A general pardon of 
“sectaries” was published in the year 1550, but 
the Baptists were refused any clemency. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, all Baptists were ordered 
to leave the kingdom; and as James refused con. 

cession to nonconformists, the Baptists 
had to endure their share of his hostil¬ 
ity. Proclamations were issued against 
them, and even in 1611, Mr. Wiglitman, 
a Baptist, suffered martyrdom by fire. 
In 1618 they are mentioned as a distinct 
organization in England. During the 
Revolution they suffered, though Crom¬ 
well protected them, but they were sub¬ 
jected to persecution of a very trying 
character by both Charles II. and James 
II.; and not until the Toleration Act of 
William III., in 1689, were they recog¬ 
nized as a third denomination of dis¬ 
senters, the others being the Congrega¬ 
tional ists and the Presbyterians. 

The first Baptist Churches in Eng¬ 
land were Arminian, but in 1633 a Cal¬ 
vinistic Baptist Church was formed. As 
early as 1640 there were nearly fifty 
churches in England, seven of them being 
in London. In process of time several 
of the General Baptists, affected by the 
movements around them, fell off into 
Arianism and Socinianism; and in 1770 
the orthodox body formed what is known 
as the “New Connection of General 
Baptists.” To William Carey belongs 
the distinguished honor of having pre¬ 
vailed on the Association at Nottingham, 
in 1792, to found the Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Society—a movement which affected 
other churches on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic, and led to the progressive efforts 
that have since been made for the con¬ 
version of the heathen world. Since that 
time the record of Baptist missions has 
shone with great splendor, as may be 
seen by the fact that even thirty years 
ago, the devoted and excellent men whom 
the Baptists had sent into the field were 
able to report that the Scriptures had 
been translated by them wholly or in 
part into forty-four languages or dialects 
in India, and that no less than half a 
million of copies of the word of God had 
been printed by their labors. 

The celebrated Roger Williams laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Baptist Church in America at Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., in 1639. He had been an Episcopal 
clergyman, holding Puritanical views; and owing 
to his peculiar sentiments on the liberty of con¬ 
science, he was driven from Massachusetts, where 
he had taken up his abode. He founded Provi¬ 
dence, and was immersed by Ezekiel Holliman, 
and after the ceremony he immersed Holliman 
and ten others, who, with himself, were united 
together as a Baptist Church. It is now known 
that a Baptist preacher named Ivnollys had been 
preaching in New Hampshire, but Williams ap¬ 
pears to have been ignorant of the fact, and in the 
year when Williams was immersed (1639), Knollvs 
returned to England. Five years afterward, Wil- 



Head of St. John Baptist. 

Fnc-similo of a very nneient Sculpturo in the Salisbury Museum, England. The figure 
bencftth the Baptist’s head represents our Lord rising from the tomb; thoso on tho 
sides nro attendant snints, while that above is a symbol of the Soul on a vesica- 
shaped nimbus supported by angels. The age of this relic is not known, but it is 
certainly very old. 
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liams received a charter for the colony which he 
had founded, in which the fullest liberty of con¬ 
science was recognized; and thus to the founders 
of that little State belongs the distinguished honor 
of being the first legislators to guarantee the right 
of citizens to worship God according to the faith 
and ritual which they believe to be laid down in 
the Scriptures. While liberty was thus proclaimed 
and asserted in Rhode Island, the advocates of 
Baptist views were treated with decided severity 
in Massachusetts and in the other colonies. Strin¬ 
gent laws were passed against them. Some were 
imprisoned, others were banished and the doors of 
their churches were nailed up. In New \ork and 
in Virginia, legislation, in 1662 and 1664, attempted 
to put them down. For a time the Baptist cause 
appeared merely to hold its own, and it grew but 
elowlv; but in the beginning of the next century 
persecution abated, and the membership rapidly 
increased, and now they are among the most nu¬ 
merous of the larger denominations in the United 
States. 

After the Revolution, the Baptists increased very 
rapidly in the South and in the South-west. In 
1817 a triennial convention was organized, which 
was subsequently abandoned. The Baptist Church 
was greatly agitated by the discussion of the sla- 
verv question, and in 1845 the body was divided 
into the Northern and Southern Baptists. Since 
the close of the war, very earnest efforts have been 
made toward reunion; and as the causes which 
tended to division have passed away and can no 
longer operate, there is every encouragement to 
believe that hearty and fraternal intercourse will 
characterize this body all over the land. In the 
Episcopal Church there is the spectacle of union 
over all the States, and in the Baptist and the 
Presbyterian Churches the same result will no 
doubt be happily and speedily displayed. On 
both sides of the Atlantic, the tendency in all 
evangelical churches has been of a centripetal, 
and not of a centrifugal, character. Those prin¬ 
ciples which should form terms of communion are 
being distinguished from mere matters of personal 
opinion, and the principle which has so happily 
prevailed of late years, in Australia, in Canada, 
in Ireland, and in this country, will no doubt 
continue to prevail, and brethren in various 
denominations who have been standing aloof 
from one another will ere long see their way to 
a happy and loving union which the Head of the 
Church can approve. 

In a denomination where such liberty is recog¬ 
nized as that which the Baptists have ever claimed, 
and where authority and antiquity are so little re¬ 
garded, it might be expected that many divisions 
would prevail. This has been the case in Great 
Britain and in the British Colonies, as well as in 
America. So also there was a time when compara¬ 
tively little regard was paid to the education of 
the ministry in many portions of the Baptist body, 
arid the result was a tendency to extreme views, 
which in England often tended to Antinomianism, 
and which became a source of much grief to such 
men as the celebrated Andrew Fuller, who was one 
of the great theologians of his day, and who has 
displayed a wonderful power of analysis and close 
reasoning in asserting the truths of the gospel, in 
opposition to the errors of that system which had 
prevailed to a large extent among the churches in 
the south of England. 

On the continent of Europe the principles of the 
Baptists were mainly upheld by the Mennonites 
after the suppression of the Anabaptists in Mun¬ 
ster and other provinces of Germany. In Ham- 
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burg, their cause has, of late years, prevailed with 
considerable vigor, and in Sweden, where they have 
suffered severe persecution, the repressive treat¬ 
ment has stimulated their zeal instead of wearing 
them out r and in that country and in Norway the 
Baptist cause is growing apace. 

As promoters of missions among the heathen, 
the Baptists, as has already been stated, have dis¬ 
played an energy and a zeal that are worthy of all 
praise, and their labors have been attended with 
abundant success. In India their missions have 
been greatly blessed, and among the Karens, in 
Burmah, they have been enabled to change the 
character of that people, and to found, as it were, 
a new Christian people. Their labors have ex¬ 
tended to Africa, to Australia and to other lands, 
and in all places where they have sought the ex¬ 
tension of the Church, they have been guided to 
the selection of wise and pious and faithful labor¬ 
ers, who have been in the front among the most 
energetic and successful of the noble band who 
have left home and friends to toil in the dark 
places of the earth for the salvation of souls and 
the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In government and doctrine the Baptists have 
no general creed or common confession. Their 
churches are independent in government, and each 
adopts its own standards or articles. In England, 
many of the “Old Connection” are Socinian in 
their theology; the “New Connection” are chiefly 
Evangelical Arminians, and the “ Particular Bap¬ 
tists” are Calvinists. In the United States, the 
Baptists are generally more strict in their adoption 
of Calvinistic views than their brethren are in 
Great Britain, but they agree on the subject of 
church government and order. Although they 
form “associations” for counsel and mutual en¬ 
couragement, these bodies exercise no spiritual or 
governmental control, such as presbyteries or 
synods are accustomed to do in the Presbyterian 
Church. As Church officers they admit only of 
pastors and deacons, and vet they hold that be¬ 
tween them and the laity there is no distinction 
but that of office. Very generally in the United 
States there is a greater importance attached to 
close communion than in the churches in Britain, 
where the tendency in certain leading organizations 
has been opposed to this practice, or at least where 
it is not rigidly and exclusively observed. 

A Church Covenant or Confession of Faith was 
published by the Baptist Convention of New 
Hampshire, and it is believed that it exhibits 
the views of the Baptists in the Northern and 
Eastern States, where it is commonly received. 
In the Southern States the “ Philadelphia Confes¬ 
sion of Faith” has generally obtained, but any 
church or congregation is at liberty to modify any 
expression in any of the articles or chapters of 
these symbols. 

BAPTISTS, FREE-COMMUNION. The 
preaching of Whitfield resulted in many forms 
of awakening that he never anticipated. In 
Rhode Island and Connecticut a number of those 
! who traced their convictions to his ministrations 
separated themselves from the Church to which 
they had belonged, and for a long time they were 
known by the name of “ Separates.” In process 
of time they adopted Baptist views and held to the 
order of “close communion.” They formed an 
association called the “Groton Union Conference,” 
and in 1835 a general conference was organized, 
but in 1841 they united with the Free-Will Bap¬ 
tists. 

BAPTISTS, FREE-WILL. The first church 


of this body was organized in New Hampshire by 
Benjamin Randall, who traced his religious con¬ 
victions to the preaching of Whitfield. The de¬ 
nomination became known about 1780, and four 
years afterward a quarterly meeting of delegates 
was organized. A few years subsequently a yearly 
meeting was agreed on. The denomination grew, 
and in 1817 a yearly conference was appointed, but 
at present this conference only assembles every 
third year. In 1841 the body was enlarged by the 
accession of the Free-Communion Baptists. But 
they drew off from a large body in North Carolina 
with whom they had been in fellowship, and they 
also refused to admit several thousands in Ken¬ 
tucky, who had sent deputies to their conference 
proposing terms of union. They are Arminians 
in doctrine, and they agree with the New Connec¬ 
tion General Baptists in England very closely, ex¬ 
cept on the subject of open communion, to which 
they adhere. A council from their quarterly 
meetings organizes churches and ordains minis¬ 
ters, and the constituent members of this council 
are made up of ministers and such delegates as 
the members of the churches may choose. 

On the subject of the atonement as affecting the 
moral state of man, their Confession declares that 
“Christ gave himself a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, and thus made salvation possible for all 
men. . . . All who die short of the age of account¬ 
ability are rendered sure of eternal life. Through 
the provisions of the atonement all are abilitated 
to repent of their sins and yield to God. The gos¬ 
pel call is to all, the Spirit enlightens all, and men 
are agents capable of choosing or refusing.” The 
denomination extends to the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. At Hillsdale, in 
Michigan, and at Lewiston, in Maine, the denom¬ 
ination has two colleges, while two theological 
seminaries are also maintained. 

BAPTISTS, GERMAN. This denomination 
originated in Germany in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and in consequence of perse¬ 
cution many of the members emigrated to this 
country and settled in Pennsylvania. They are 
known by the title “Dunkers,” but they call them¬ 
selves “Brethren.” Together with the Mennon¬ 
ites, they appeal to the confessions published in 
Holland two centuries ago; and they refuse to ad¬ 
mit that they have adopted the tenets of the Uni- 
versalists, as has often been asserted. In 1790 one 
of the members, John Ham, led oft' a number into 
a separate communion who had adopted Univer- 
salism, and this body has chiefly spread through 
Kentucky, Illinois and the North-Western States. 
In baptism they practice trine immersion, and the 
candidates are cast forward on their faces in the 
water instead of backward, as among other Baptists. 
They recognize bishops or ministers, elders, teach¬ 
ers and deacons among their church-officers; the 
bishops to travel from church to church, preach¬ 
ing, baptizing and burying the dead ; the elder to 
officiate where no bishop is present; the teacher to 
exhort at stated meetings, and to perform other 
duties, such as baptizing when deputed by the 
bishop; while it appertains to the deacon to 
visit families, care for the poor, and to see that 
provision is made for any who are in distress. 

They hold that it is unbrotherly and wrong to 
go to law with their fellow-members, that war is 
unlawful, and they dislike the practice of collect¬ 
ing and publishing statistics of numbers, which 
they think is an evidence of worldly pride. In 
apparel they somewhat resemble the style main¬ 
tained by the Quakers or Friends. 

BAPTISTS, OLD SCHOOL. In the latter 
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part of the last century a number of ^Baptists 
opposed the formation of societies for the con¬ 
version of the heathen, for Sabbath-schools, and 
such aggressive associations as then began to carry 
the gospel among the neglected at home and the 
heathen abroad. They held that such attempts 
proceeded on the principle that salvation depended 
on human effort. They also abstained from insti¬ 
tuting collegiate and theological places of instruc¬ 
tion. They have been largely confined to the 
Western and South-Western States, and their num¬ 
bers are not keeping pace with the growth of 
other denominations. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY, a body who 
observe the seventh instead of the first day of 
the week, as the Christian Sabbath. In this coun¬ 
try they adopted this title, but in England they 
were called Sabbatarians. They became organized 
as a denomination in 1650, and at the close of the 
century they had about a dozen churches, of which 
some three or four only are now in existence. In 
the United States they have five associations, and 
in addition to missions to China and Palestine they 
support a tract and publishing institution, while 
they have literary institutions in the State of New 
York and several smaller academies. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY (German), a 
small body which had its origin in the secession 
of a man called Conrad Beissel from the church 
at Mill Creek. He retired to a solitary life; and 
being joined by others, a species of conventual so¬ 
ciety was adopted by them in 1733. They adopted 
the habit of the Capuchins, and assumed monastic 
names among both males and females. They held 
property in common, recommended, but did not 
enforce, celibacy. Ephrata was the title by which 
their settlement was designated, and branches have 
been established in York and in Bedford counties. 
At present their principal settlement is at Snow 
Hill in Franklin county, Pa., but their members are 
few, and they only number about a dozen ministers. 

BAPTISTS, SIX-PRINCIPLE. The members 
of this body hold Arminian views and a general 
atonement. They are mostly found in the State of 
Rhode Island, having only a few congregations in 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. They 
take their name from the circumstance that they 
attach great importance to the six principles men¬ 
tioned in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, viz.: 1. Repentance from dead works; 
2. Faith toward God ; 3. The doctrine of baptism; 
4. The laying on of hands; 5. The resurrection 
of the dead; 6. Eternal judgment. They hold to 
four baptisms, viz.: 1. John’s “baptizing with the 
baptism of repentance;” 2. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost; 3. The bap¬ 
tism of Christ’s sufferings; and 4. The baptism of 
believers in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. They also attach great import¬ 
ance to the “laying on of hands,” which is one of 
the main points in their system. This corresponds 
very nearly to the rite of “Confirmation” in the 
Episcopal Church, and they refuse to admit to fel¬ 
lowship all who do not observe this custom. 

BAPTISTERY (bap-tist'e-ry), a place pro¬ 
vided for celebrating the ordinance of baptism. 
We have no account in the New Testament of any 
building or place being specially set apart for this 
purpose. On the day of Pentecost as many as three 
thousand persons were baptized, but the place is 
not designated. It is evident also that the ordi¬ 
nance was celebrated in private houses. In the 
ages immediately succeeding the apostolic period 
separate buildings could not have been established, 


as the law of the Roman empire, until the time of 
Constantine, did not even sanction the erection of 
Christian churches. The writings of Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian and others of the early Fathers show 
that in their day such edifices had not been built; 
but in process of time “ baptisteries ” were erected 
separate from the church edifice. In the porch of 
the building the candidate confessed the faith of 
the gospel, and then in the building itself the rite 
of initiation was performed. About the sixth cen¬ 
tury the baptistery was brought into the porch of 
the church, and afterward into the church itself, 
always being placed near the door of entrance. 

As the wealth of the Church and the multiplica¬ 
tion of ceremonies increased, greater importance 


was attached to these buildings. In Italy they 
assumed an octagonal or a circular form, and 
eventually, when architecture was scientifically 
studied, the roof of the baptistery assumed the 
graceful form of the dome, as may be seen in the 
well-known and deservedly-admired structures nt 
Pisa and Florence. In the ordinary parish churches 
of Britain fonts were generally used, their posi¬ 
tion being near the entrance of the church. In 
the cathedrals no rule seems to have been ob¬ 
served. In Canterbury there is a baptistery and 
a font placed nearly between the chapter-house 
and the library. In York Minster there is no bap¬ 
tistery, and the font is in the south transept, between 
two pillars. At Wells the font is in the south tran¬ 
sept, and in Winchester it is placed between the fifth 
and sixth columns, on the north side of the nave, 
while in Durham it is placed in the second space 
of the nave, and in Lichfield in the base of the 
north-western tower, to the left of the entrance. 


BAR, a Hebrew word meaning son , but used 
also poetically in that language, Ps. ii. 12; Prov. 
xxxi. 2. In Syriac, however, Bar answered to 
the more common Hebrew word for son —i. c., ben; 
and hence in later times, in the New Testament, 
it takes the plaee in the formation of proper names 
which Ben occupied in the Old Testament. 

BARABBAS (bar-ab'bas), “son of Abba” (a 
common name in the Talmud), a person who had 
forfeited his life for sedition and murder. As a 
rebel he was subject to the punishment laid down 
by the Roman law for such political offences, while 
as a murderer he could not escape death even by 
the civil code of the Jews. But the latter were 


so bent on the death of Jesus that, of the two, 
they preferred pardoning this double criminal. 
Origen says that in some copies Barabbas was 
also called Jesus. The Armenian version has 
the same reading: “Whom will ye that I shall 
deliver unto you, Jesus Barabbas or Jesus that 
is called Christ?” Griesbach, in his “Commen¬ 
taries,” considers this as an interpolation, while 
Fritzsche has adopted it in his text. We can 
certainly conceive that a name afterward so sacred 
may have been thrown out of the text by some 
transcriber. 

BARACHEL (bar'a-kel), the father of Elilni 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram, Job xxxii. 2, 6. 
See Elihu. 

BARACHIAH (bar-a-ki'ah), a form, in 
some copies of our version, of Berechiah, Zech. i. 
1, 7. See Berechiah. 



Searching the Scriptures. 

From the monument to William Collins, the English poet—ono of Flnxman's masterpieces. 
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BARHUMITE (bar'hu-mite), 2 
Sara, xxiii. 31. Sec Baharumite. 


BARI AH (ba-ri/ah), “a fugitive,” 
one of David’s posterity, 1 Chr. iii. 22. 


BAR-JESUS. See Elymas. 


BAR-JONA (bar-jo'na), the patro¬ 
nymic appellation of the apostle Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 17. See Peter. 


BARKOS (bar'kos), “ painter,” 
one whose descendants, Nethinim, re¬ 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel, 
Ezra ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55. 


Angel of Mercy comforting a Mourner. 

From the monument to Miss Lushington, at Lewisham, England—one of Flnxman's best Sculptures. 


BARBARA (bar'ba-rah), SAINT, a cele¬ 
brated martyr, said to have been a pupil of Origen. 
The time of her martyrdom is not certainly known 
—some writers claiming that she suffered in the 
reign of Maxi min I., in Nicomedia; others that it 
was under Galerius. She is supposed to be the spe¬ 
cial patron saint of those who might otherwise die 
impenitent. Raphael introduced her into his “ Ma¬ 
donna del Sista,” kneeling by the side of Mary. 

BARBARIAN. See Citizen. 

BARBER (bar'ber), Ezek. v. 1. See Beard. 

BARCLAY (bar'klay), ROBERT, the cele¬ 
brated apologist of the Quakers, was born during 
1648, at Gordonstown, in the shire of Moray, of 
an ancient and honorable family. The troubles 
of the country induced his father to send him to 
Paris to be educated under the care of his uncle, 
who was principal of the Scots college in that 
capital. Under his influence he was made a 
convert to the Roman Catholic religion, upon 
which his father sent for him to return home; 
and soon after becoming a Quaker, the son 
soon followed his example. His first treatise 


soon reprinted at Amsterdam, and quickly trans¬ 
lated into the German, Dutch, French and Span¬ 
ish languages, and *by the author himself into Eng¬ 
lish. It met, of course, with many answers; but 
his fame was now widely diffused, and in his 
travels with the famous William Penn, through 
the greater part of England, Holland and Ger¬ 
many, to spread the opinions of the Quakers, he 
was received everywhere with the highest marks 
of respect. The last of his productions in defence 
of the theory of the Quakers was a long Latin let¬ 
ter, addressed in 1676 to Adrian de Paets, “On 
the Possibility of an Inward and Immediate Rev¬ 
elation.” It was not published in England until 
1686; from which time Barclay, who had endured 
his share of persecution, and been more than once 
imprisoned, spent the remaining part of his life 
in the bosom of a large family, in quiet and peace. 
He died, after a short illness, at his own house, in 
! Ury, in 1690, in the 42d year of his age. With 
few exceptions, both partisans and opponents unite 
in the profession of great respect for his character 
and talents. Besides the works already mentioned 
or alluded to, he wrote a treatise “ On Universal 
Love,” and various replies to the most able oppo¬ 
nents of his “ Apology.” 


BARLEY (bar'le), a well-known 
species of grain. The Hebrew word 
implies “ bristling,” appositely descrip¬ 
tive of the bearded ears of barley; and 
when used in the singular, it signifies 
barley in growth, when in the plural 
the grain after threshing. Barley was 
of course not so much valued as wheat, a remark¬ 
able illustration of which is the fact that, whereas 
the ordinary meat-oflering was of fine, that is, wheat, 
flour, Lev. ii. 1, the offering of the woman suspected 
of adultery was to be of barley-meal, Num. v. 15; 
com]). IIos. iii. 2. Barley-harvest was earlier than 
that of wheat, this grain being usually cut in April. 
The barley generally grown in Palestine is our own 
common kind, Uordeum distichum. 

BARNABAS (bar'na-bas). His name was 
originally Joses or Joseph, Acts iv. 36, but he 
received from the apostles the surname of Barna¬ 
bas, which signifies “ the Son of Prophecy.” Luke 
interprets it by “ Son of Exhortation. 1 he He¬ 
brew term and its cognates are used in the Old les- 
tament with a certain latitude of meaning, and are 
not limited to that of foretelling future events. 
Thus Abraham is termed, in Gen. xx. 7, a 
prophet,” as being a person admitted to intimate 
communion with the Deity, and whose interces¬ 
sion was deemed of superior efficacy. In Ex. % ii. 
1, Jehovah declares to Moses, “ I have made thee a 
god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet,” which Onkelos translates by “thy inter¬ 
preter.” In like manner, prophekia in the New Tes- 


BARACHIAS (bar-a-ki'as), father of the 
Zeehariah (Zacharias) mentioned in Matt, xxiii. 
35. See Zeciiariah. 

BARAK (ba'rak), “lightning,” son of Abi- 
noam of Kedesh-Naphtali, a Galilean city of 
refuge in the tribe of Naphtali. He was sum¬ 
moned by the prophetess Deborah to take the 
field against the hostile army of the Canaanitish 
king Jabin, commanded by Sisera, with 10,000 
men from the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulon, and 
to encamp on Mount Tabor, probably because the 
900 chariots of iron, in which the main force of 
Sisera consisted, could not so easily manoeuvre on 
uneven ground. After some hesitation he re¬ 
solved to do her bidding on condition that she 
would go with him, which she readily promised. 
Confiding, therefore, in the God of Israel, he at¬ 
tacked the hostile army by surprise, put them to 
flight and routed them to the last man. In con¬ 
junction with Deborah he afterward composed a 
song of victory in commemoration of that event. 
See Deborah. 


in support of his adopted principles was pub¬ 
lished at Aberdeen, in 1670, under the title of 
“Truth cleared of Calumnies,” etc., being an 
answer to an attack on the Quakers by a Scot¬ 
tish minister of the name of Mitchell. It is 
written with great vigor, and, with his subse¬ 
quent writings against the same opponent, tended 
materially to correct public sentiment in regard to 
the Quakers, as also to procure them greater in¬ 
dulgence from government. To propagate the 
doctrines, as well as to maintain the credit he 
had gained for the sect, he published, in 1675, 
a regular treatise, in order to explain and defend 
the system of the Quakers, which production was 
also very favorably received. These and similar 
labors involved him in controversies with the lead¬ 
ing members of the university of Aberdeen and 
others ; but notwithstanding so much engrossment, 
his mind was at the same time busy with his great 
work in Latin, “ An Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity, as the same is preached and held forth 
by the people in scorn called Quakers.” It was 


BARDESANES (bar-de-sah'nes), THE 
GNOSTIC, a Syrian, who lived in the latter 
half of the second century at Edessa, and was 
a favorite of the king Aghar Bar Maanu, is 
memorable for the peculiarity of his doctrines. 
He considered the evil in the world only as an 
accidental reaction of matter, and all life as the 
offspring of male and female JEone. He con¬ 
sidered Jesus to be the AEon destined for the 
salvation of souls, only a feigned man, and his 
death only a feigned death, but his doctrine the 
sure means to fill the souls of men with ardent 
desires for their celestial home, and to lead them 
back to God, to whom they go immediately after 
death, and without a resurrection of the earthly 
body. He propagated this doctrine in Syrian 
hymns, and is the first writer of hymns in that 
language. Ilis son Harmonius studied in Athens, 
and strove also by means of hymns to procure the 
reception of his doctrine. Yet, notwithstanding 
their unchristian tenets, the Bardesanists did not 
formally separate themselves from the orthodox 
Christian Church. They maintained 
themselves until the fifth century. 
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For the latter years of Barnabas we have no 
better guide than “The Acts and Sufferings of 
Barnabas in Cyprus,” a forgery in the name of 
John Mark, and, from the acquaintance it dis¬ 
covers with the localities of Cyprus, probably 
written by a resident in that island; and the 
legends of Alexander, a Cyprian monk, and of 
Theodore, commonly called Lector dr Reader of 
Constantinople; the two latter belong to the sixth 
century. According to Alexander, Barnabas, after 
taking leaving of Paul, landed in Cyprus, passed 
through the whole island, converted numbers to 



tament means not merely prediction, but includes 
the idea of declarations, exhortations, or warnings 
uttered by the prophets while under divine influ¬ 
ence. “ lie that prophesieth speaketh unto men, 
unto edification and exhortation and comfort,” 

1 Cor. xiv. 3. Of Silas and Judas it is said, 

“ Being prophets, they exhorted the brethren,” Acts 
xv. 32. It can hardly be doubted that this name 
was given to Joses to denote his eminence as a 
Christian teacher. In Acts xiii. 1 his name i3 
placed first in the list of prophets and teachers 
belonging to the church at Antioch. Chrysostom, 
however, understands the surname in the same way 
as the Authorized Version—“ Son of Consolation;” 
and supposes that it wa3 given to Barnabas on 
account of his mild and gentle disposition. lie 
is described by Luke as “ a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith,” Acts xi. 24. He was a 
native of Cyprus, but the son of Jewish parents 
of the tribe of Levi. From Acts iv. 36, 37, it 
appears that he was possessed of land, but whether 
in Judica or Cyprus is not stated. He generously 
disposed of the whole for the benefit of the Chris¬ 
tian community, and “ laid the money at the apos¬ 
tles’ feet ” As this transaction occurred soon after 
the day of Pentecost, he must have been an early 
convert to the Christian faith. According to 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius and Epipha- 
nius, he was one of the seventy disciples, Luke 
x. 1. It has been maintained that Barnabas is 
identical with Joseph Barsabas, whose name 
occurs in Acts i. 23. Most modern critics, how¬ 
ever, embrace the contrary opinion, which they 
conceive is supported by the circumstantial man¬ 
ner in which Barnabas is first mentioned. How¬ 
ever similar in sound, the meanings of the names 
are very different. 

'When Paul made his first appearance in Jeru¬ 
salem after his conversion, Barnabas introduced 
him to the apostles and attested his sincerity. 
This fact lends some support to an ancient tradi¬ 
tion that they had studied together in the school 
of Gamaliel—that Barnabas had often attempted 
to bring his companion over to the Christian faith, 
but hitherto in vain—that meeting with him at 
this time at Jerusalem, not aware of what had 
occurred at Damascus, he once more renewed his 
efforts, when Paul threw himself weeping at his 
feet, informed him of “ the heavenly vision,” and 
of the happy transformation of the persecutor and 
blasphemer into the obedient and zealous disciple. 

Though the conversion of Cornelius and his 
household, with its attendant circumstances, had 
given the Jewish Christians clearer views of the 
comprehensive character of the new dispensation, 
yet the accession of a large number of Gentiles to 
the church at Antioch was an event no extraordi¬ 
nary that the apostles and brethren at Jerusalem 
resolved on deputing one of their number to inves¬ 
tigate it. Their choice was fixed on Barnabas. 
After witnessing the flourishing condition of the 
church and adding fresh converts by his personal 
exertions, he visited Tarsus to obtain the assistance 
of Paul, who returned with him to Antioch, where 
they labored for a whole year. In anticipation of 
the famine predicted by Agabus, the Antiochian 
Christians made a contribution for their poorer 
brethren at Jerusalem, and sent it by the hands 
of Barnabas and Paul, who speedily returned, 
bringing with them John Mark, a nephew of the 
former. By divine direction they were separated 
to the office of missionaries, and as such visited 
Cyprus and some of the principal cities in Asia 
Minor. Soon after their return to Antioch the 
peace of the church was disturbed by certain 


zealots from Judaea, who insisted on the observ¬ 
ance of the rite of circumcision by the Gentile 
converts. To settle the controversy, Paul and 
Barnabas were deputed to consult the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem; they returned to communicate 
the result of their conference, accompanied by 
Judas, Barsabas and Silas or Silvanus. On pre¬ 
paring for a second missionary tour a dispute arose 
between them on account of John Mark, which 
ended in their taking different routes; Paul and 
Silas went through Syria and Cilicia, while Barna¬ 
bas and his nephew revisited his native island. 
In reference to this event, 

Chrysostom remarks: 

“What then? Did they 
part as enemies? Far 
from it. For you see that 
after this Paul bestows 
in his Epistles many com¬ 
mendations on Barnabas. 

There was ‘ a sharp fit of 
anger,’ not enmity nor 
love of strife.” At this 
point Barnabas disappears 
from Luke’s narrative, 
which to its close is occu¬ 
pied solely with the labors 
and sufferings of Paul. 

From the Epistles of the 
latter a few hints (the 
only authentic sources of 
information) may be 
gleaned relative to his 
early friend and associate. 

From 1 Cor. ix. 5, 6, it 
would appear that Bar¬ 
nabas was unmarried, and 
supported himself, like 
Paul, by some manual oc¬ 
cupation. In Gal. ii. 1, 
we have an account of the 
reception given to Paul 
and Barnabas by the 
apostles at Jerusalem, 
probably on the occasion 
mentioned in Acts xv. In 
the same chapter, Gal. ii., 
we are informed that 
Barnabas so far yielded 
to the Judaizing zealots at 
Antioch as to separate 
himself for a time from 
communion with the Gen¬ 
tile converts. The date 
of this occurrence has been 
placed by some critics 
soon after the apostolic 
convention at Jerusalem 
(about A. D. 52), by others 
on the return of Paul 
from his second missionary journey (A. D. 55). 
We prefer the former, for, though Paul may not 
follow a strictly chronological order, it is difficult 
to believe that he would not place the narrative 
of an event so closely connected with the confer¬ 
ence at Jerusalem at the beginning, instead of 
letting it follow as supplementary. It has been 
inferred that Barnabas was not only reconciled to 
Paul after their separation, but also became again 
his coadjutor; that he was “the brother whose 
praise was in the gospel through all the churches.” 
Some suppose the brother was Luke, and others 
Barnabas. The most probable inference is that 
Barnabas was already dead, and that Mark had 
subsequent!v associated himself with Paul. 

w ’ 


the Christian faith, and at last arrived at Salamis, 
where he preached in the synagogue with great 
success. Thither he was followed by some Jews 
from Syria (the author of the “Acts” names 
Barjesus as their leader), who stirred up the people 
against him. Barnabas, in anticipation of his 
approaching end, celebrated the Eucharist with 
his brethren, and bade them farewell. He gave 
his nephew directions respecting his interment, 
and charged him to go after his decease to the 
apostle Paul. He then entered the synagogue and 
began as usual to preach Christ. But the Jews at 
once laid hands on him, shut him up till night, 
then dragged him forth, and after stoning him 
endeavored to burn his mangled body. The 
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corpse, however, resisted the action of the flames; 
Mark secretly conveyed it to a cave about five 
stadia from the city; he then joined Paul at 
Ephesus, and afterward accompanied him to 
Rome. A violent persecution, consequent on the 
death of Barnabas, scattered the Christians at 
Salamis, so that a knowledge of the place of his 
interment was lost. This account agrees with that 
of the pseudo Mark, excepting that, according to 
the latter, the corpse was reduced to ashes. Under 
the emperor Zeno (A. D. 474-491), Alexander 
goes on to say, Peter Fullo, a noted Monophysite, 
became patriarch of Constantinople. lie aimed 
at bringing the Cyprian church under his patri¬ 
archate, in which attempt he was supported by the 
emperor. When the bishop of Salamis, a very 
worthy man, but an indifferent debater, was called 
upon to defend his rights publicly at Constanti¬ 
nople, he was thrown into the greatest perplexity. 
But Barnabas took compassion on his fellow-coun¬ 
tryman, appeared to him by night no less than 
three times, assured him of success, and told him 
where he might find his body with a copy of Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel lying upon it. The bishop awoke, 
assembled the clergy and laity, and found the 
body as described. The sequel may be easily con¬ 
jectured. Fullo was expelled from Antioch, the 
independence of the Cyprian church acknow¬ 
ledged, the manuscript of Matthew’s Gospel was 
deposited in the palace at Constantinople, and at 
Easter lessons were publicly read from it, and by 
the emperor’s command a church was erected on 
the spot where the corpse had been interred. 
These suspicious visions of Barnabas are termed 
by Dr. Cave “ a mere addition to the story, de¬ 
signed only to serve a present turn, to gain credit 
to the cause, and advance it with the emperor.” 

Neither Alexander nor Theodore is very ex¬ 
plicit respecting the copy of Matthew’s Gospel 
which was found with the corpse of Barnabas. 
The former represents Barnabas as saying to An¬ 
themius, “There my whole body is deposited, and 
an autograph Gospel which I received from Mat¬ 
thew.” Theodore says, “Having on his breast 
the gospel according to Matthew, an autograph of 
Jiarnabas.” The pseudo Mark omits the latter 
circumstance. If we believe that, as Alexander 
reports, it was read at Constantinople, it must have 
been written not in Hebrew, but in Greek. The 
year when Barnabas died cannot be determined 
with certainty; if his nephew joined Paul after 
that event, it must have taken place not later than 
A. D. 63 or 64. “Chrysostom,” it has been as¬ 
serted, “speaks of Barnabas as alive in A. D. 63.” 
The exact statement is this: in his “Eleventh 
Homily on the Epistle to the Colossians” he re¬ 
marks, on ch. iv. 10, “touching whom ye received 
commandments, if he come unto you, receive him” 
—“perhaps they received commands from Bar¬ 
nabas himself.” 

There is a vague tradition that Barnabas was 
the first bishop of the church at Milan, but it is so 
ill supported as scarcely to deserve notice. It is 
enough to say that the celebrated Ambrose makes 
no allusion to Barnabas when speaking of the 
bishops who preceded himself, an omission very 
unlikely to be made in such a list. 

From the incident narrated in Acts xiv. 8-12, 
Chrysostom infers that the personal appearance of 
Barnabas was dignified and commanding. When 
the inhabitants of Lvstra, on the cure of the impo¬ 
tent man, imagined that the gods were come down 
to them in the likeness of men, they called Barna¬ 
bas, Zeus (their tutelar deity), and Paul, Hermes, 
because he was chief speaker. 


BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF. The title of 
this ancient composition is found in the catalogues 
of the sacred books of the ninth century, but from 
that period to the seventeenth century the work 
itself remained entirely unknown. Jacob Sir- 
mond, a Jesuit, in copying the transcript of a 
Greek manuscript of Polvcarp’s “ Epistle to the 
Philippians,” which belonged to Turrianus (a 
member of the same order), discovered another 
piece appended to it, which proved to be the 
Epistle (so called) of Barnabas. It was also found 
in two manuscripts of Polycarp at Rome which 
Cressolius collated. Sirinond sent a copy to the 
Benedictine, Hugo Menard, who had not long 
before found an ancient Latin translation of the 
Epistle of Barnabas in the abbey of Corbey. 
About the same time Andreas Schottus (also a 
Jesuit) obtained a manuscript containing the Epis¬ 
tles of Polycarp and Barnabas; this was tran¬ 
scribed by Claudius Salmasius, and given, with a 
copy of the Corbey version, to Isaac Vossius. 
Vossius shortly after paid a visit to Archbishop 
Usher, who was then preparing for publication an 
ancient Latin version of the shorter Ignatian 
Epistles. It was agreed between them to annex 
to this work the Epistle of Barnabas. But it had 
hardly been sent to press when the great fire at 
Oxford occurred (1644), in which the manuscript 
was destroyed, with all the archbishop’s notes, and 
only a few pages saved which were in the cor¬ 
rector’s hands. These were afterward inserted by 
Bishop Fell in the preface to his edition of Bar¬ 
nabas, Oxford, 1685. The first edition of Barna¬ 
bas appeared at Paris, in. 1645; it had been pre¬ 
pared by Menard, but, in consequence of his 
death, was edited by Luke d’Acherrv. In the 
following year a new and much improved edition 
was published by Vossius, for which he collated 
three manuscripts; it was appended to his edition 
of the Ignatian Epistles. In 1672, Cotclerins pub¬ 
lished his magnificent edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers. Besides the Greek text and Corbev’s 
version of Barnabas, it contained a new translation 
and valuable notes by the editor. The reprint, in 
1724, contained additional notes by Davis and Le 
Clerc. In 1685 two editions appeared—Bishop 
Fell’s, already noticed, and one by Stephen le 
Moyne, at Leyden, with copious notes. On com¬ 
paring the Corbey version with the Greek text, it 
appears that the latter wants four chapters and a 
half at the beginning, and the former four chapters 
at the end; thus each supplies the deficiencies of 
the other. To a very recent period all the Greek 
manuscripts were found similarly defective, plainly 
showing that they were all derived from the same 
source and formed only one family of manuscripts; 
but early in 1859, Tischendorff obtained from the 
monastery on Mount Sinai an invaluable manu¬ 
script, containing about twenty books of the Old 
Testament, in the Septuagint version, the New 
Testament complete, and, at the end, the whole of 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the first part of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. In his edition of the 
Sinaitic Code he has given a fac-simile of one 
column of the Epistle of Barnabas, and two of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. 

The Epistle of Barnabas consists of twenty-one 
chapters. The first part treats of the abrogation 
of the Mosaic dispensation, and of the types and 
prophecies relating to Christ; the last four chapters 
are composed entirely of practical directions and 
exhortations. The names and residence of the 
persons to whom it is addressed are not mentioned, 
on which account, probably, it was called by Ori- 
gen a Catholic Epistle. But the propriety of this 


title is doubtful, for we meet with several expres¬ 
sions which imply a personal knowledge of the 
parties. It has been disputed whether the persons 
addressed were Jewish or Gentile Christians. 
Internal evidence favors the opinion that it was 
primarily addressed to the latter. 

Whether this Epistle was written by Barnabas, 
the companion of St. Paul, has been a subject of 
controversy almost ever since its publication in 
the seventeenth century. Its first editors, Usher 
and Menard, took the negative, and Vossius the 
affirmative, side of the question. Of modern 
critics, Hug, Ullman, Neander, Winer, Ilefele and 
Dressel agree with the former, and Roscnmuller, 
Gieseler, Bleek, Henke and Rordam with the 
latter. The external evidence for its genuineness, 
it may be allowed, is considerable; but besides 
some conflicting testimonies, criteria furnished by 
the Epistle itself lead to the opposite conclusion. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen quote from it 
repeatedly as from a genuine writing of Barnabas, 
but Eusebius distinctly calls it “spurious,” and 
Jerome as clearly places it ^tmong the “Apoc¬ 
ryphal Scriptures.” 

The use of these terms in reference to the Epistle 
before us cannot be deemed as absolutely decisive 
against its genuineness. The following considera¬ 
tions, however, omitting some of less weight which 
have been urged by different writers, will, it is 
believed, go far to prove that Barnabas was not 
the author of this Epistle. 

1. Though the exact date of the death of Bar¬ 
nabas cannot be ascertained, yet, from the particu¬ 
lars already stated respecting his nephew, it is 
highly probable that that event took place before 
the martyrdom of Paul, A. D. 64. But a passage 
in the Epistle, ch. xvi., speaks of the temple at 
Jerusalem as already destroyed; it was conse¬ 
quently written after the year 70. 

2. Several passages have been adduced to show 
that the writer (as well as the persons addressed) 
belonged to the Gentile section of the Church; 
but waiving this point, the whole tone of the Epis¬ 
tle is different from what the knowledge we possess 
of the character of Barnabas would lead us to ex¬ 
pect if it proceeded from his pen. From the 
hints given in the Acts, he appears to have been a 
man of strong attachments, keenly alive to the 
ties of kindred and fatherland; we find that on 
both his missionary tours his native island and the 
Jewish synagogues claimed his first attention. 
But throughout the Epistle there is a total absence 
of sympathetic regard for the Jewish nation ; all 
is cold and distant, if not contemptuous. “ It re¬ 
mains that I speak to you (the 16th chapter begins) 
concerning the temple; how those miserable men , 
being deceived, have put their trust in the house.” 
How unlike the friend and fellow-laborer of him 
who had “ great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
his heart for his brethren, his kindred according 
to the flesh,” Rom. ix. 2. 

3. Barnabas was not only a Jew by birth, but a 
Levite; from this circumstance, combined with 
what is recorded in the Acts of the active part lie 
took in the settlement of the points at issue between 
the Jewish and the Gentile converts, we might 
reasonably expect to find, in a composition bearing 
his name, an accurate acquaintance with the Mo¬ 
saic ritual, a clear conception of the nature of the 
Old Economy and its relation to the New Dispen¬ 
sation, and a freedom from that addiction to alle¬ 
gorical interpretation which marked the Christians 
of the Alexandrian school in the second and suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. But exactly the contrary may 
be affirmed of the writer of this Epistle; he makes 
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unauthorized additions to various parts of the 
Jewish Cultus; his views of the Old Economy are 
confused and erroneous, and he adopts a mode of 
interpretation countenanced by none of the in¬ 
spired writers, and to the last degree puerile and 
absurd. The inference is unavoidable that Barna¬ 
bas, “ the Son of Prophecy,” “ the Man full of the 
Holy Spirit and of faith,” was 
not the author of this Epistle. 


BARNABAS, GOSPEL 
OF. A spurious gospel, attrib¬ 
uted to Barnabas, exists in 
Arabic, and has been trans¬ 
lated into Italian, Spanish and 
English. It was probably forged 
by some heretical Christians, 
and has since been interpolated 
bv the Mohammedans in order 
to support the pretensions of 
their prophet. Dr. White has 
given copious extracts from it 
in his “Bimpton Lectures,” 
1784. It is placed among the 
Apocryphal books in the Stich- 
ometry prefixed by Cotelerius 
to his edition of the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions, and was 
condemned by Pope Gelasius I. 

BARNES (barnz), AL¬ 
BERT, an eminent American 
divine, equally distinguished as 
a laborious and successful pas¬ 
tor and a prolific author. He 
was born in the State of New 
York, in the year 1798. After 
an education at Fairfield Acad¬ 
emy, he entered the senior class 
of Hamilton College in 1819. 
In college he awoke to the full 
experience of a religious life. 
Until he was nineteen years of 
age he had no belief in the 
Bible as a revelation from God. 
An article in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia by Dr. Chalmers, 
entitled “Christianity,” first 
commanded his assent to the 
truth and divine origin of the 
Christian religion. Yet he re¬ 
solved to yield to its claims no 
farther than thenceforward to 
keep aloof from its active op- 
posers and to lead a moral life. 
About a year afterward he be¬ 
came so deeply affected by the 
evidences of the peace of mind 
and holy joy of a classmate, 
who had given his heart to the 
Lord, that he cast his soul for 
salvation on the Saviour, and 
he ever afterward spoke of this 
as the time and the instrumen¬ 
tality that materially affected all 
his plans in life and his hopes 
and prospects for eternity. Grad¬ 
uated in 1820; and now conse¬ 
crated to the work of the min¬ 
istry; he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, where he 


Patience and Meekness Exemplified by our Loud. 
“Curdinnl Virtues,” n series of druwings by Professor H. Miicke, of Dusseldm f, 


pursued the regular course of study, and was licensed I Morristown, N. J., 1825. After a pastorate of live 
to preach the gospel in 1823. He remained an years of great diligence, he was removed to the First 
additional year in the seminary, and was ordained Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia, and installed 
by the presbytery of Elizabethtown as pastor at in June J830. And here he labored for thirty-seven 


years, resigning his charge Nov. 18, 1867, when he 
was unanimously elected pastor emeritus. He died 
December 24, 1870. 

During his residence in Morristown he took a 
deep interest in the work of the Sabbath-school, 
and his practical mind soon discerned the fact that 
popular expositions of different parts of Scripture 
were needed by teachers who had 
no time to travel over the tedi¬ 
ous commentaries of a former 
age. Ilf at once entered on the 
preparation of “ Notes Expla¬ 
natory and Practical on the Gos¬ 
pels: designed for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Bible-classes,” 
little dreaming that the pur¬ 
pose thus formed would make 
his name a household word 
wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. At Morristown also he 
became an ardent friend of the 
temperance movement, and he 
lifted up his voice with unfal¬ 
tering decision against the civil 
bondage which prevailed in the 
Southern States. On these 
questions he never changed, and 
he lived to see the system of 
slavery abolished all over our 
land. Although decided in his 
views, he never attended anti¬ 
slavery conventions, but he 
never failed either in the pulpit 
or by the press to make his 
views known and to call for the 
deliverance of all in the land 
who were held in bondage. 

To the great work of his life, 
in which he engaged at first 
with a view to aid those who 
were instructing the young, he 
sedulously devoted the hours of 
the morning, and thus he had 
all the day for his stated pulpit 
and pastoral work. His habits 
of order and regularity were 
such as few men have ever 
reached. He had a fixed time 
to enter his study and a time to 
leave; and when the hour came, 
whether he was in the middle 
or at the end of a sentence, the 
pen was laid down and he de¬ 
parted. So also the clearness 
and directness of his mind were 
such that on resuming writing 
it went on as if the train of 
thought had met with no inter¬ 
ruption. Rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, he entered on 
his work, from which he retired 
at nine. He was astonished in 
time to see how his labor be¬ 
came productive, and at the end 
of thirty such years of toil he 
found that he had gone over 
the entire New Testament, over 
Isaiah, Daniel, Job and the 
Psalms, while other works on 
subjects connected with his 
ministerial labor were also 
produced by his pen. He lived to see more than 
half a million of his volumes sold in this coun- 
trv, and perhaps even a greater number in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Ireland, while translations 
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were made into the languages of France, Wales, 
India and China; and at preseht the converts in 
the great island of Madagascar are being per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the teachings of his life in their 
own tongue. Iiis course of lectures on the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity delivered in 1867, “on the 
Ely Foundation,” in the Mercer Street Church, 
New York, had a wide circulation. Iiis last lit¬ 
erary work was a thorough revision of the entire 
series on the New Testament, with illustrations. 
Until his death, which was sudden and unex¬ 
pected, he continued to preach with the utmost 
regularity. In the House of Refuge to the young 
who had been sent thither for training, and in the 
other public institutions of Philadelphia, as well 
as in the pulpits of his brethren in the ministry, 
he was always welcomed from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and so he continued until the Lord called him. 

Into the protracted controversy which arose on 



The Baptistery of Pisa.— Sec Baptistert. 

the subject of his doctrine in a sermon which had 
been preached and published in the early years of 
his ministry, it is not necessary in this work to 
enter. The same sentiments afterward appeared 
in certain of his commentaries, and the “trial” 
through which he passed before his presbytery and 
the higher courts of the Church no doubt stim¬ 
ulated the controversy which resulted in the di¬ 
vision of the Presbyterian Church. He was hap¬ 
pily spared, however, to see the two branches of 
the Church brought together again in peace and 
brotherly love, after a separation of thirty years. 
He never laid claim to profound learning in 
science and in general literature, but as a linguist 
he was diligently self-taught, as all learned men 
must be, and so he had an adequate preparation 
for the work of a commentator. Iiis mind was 
Anglo-Saxon, and not Celtic, in character, and 
hence the peculiarity of his style. His sentences 
were short, terse, direct and clear. He had a rare 
command of his faculties, and he could bring his 
mind to bear with full vigor on any question. He 


never ran from his subject into rhetorical entangle¬ 
ments, and he never soared into poetical flights or 
lost himself amid the elevations and cloud-land of 
transcendentalism. What he knew he could state 
clearly, and he never took anything on trust. He 
was characterized among his brethren as eminent 
for method, untiring industry and rigid conscien¬ 
tiousness, while over all his life his genuine and 
unostentatious piety fell like a mantle of grace 
and beauty. 

BARODIS (bar-o'dis), 1 Esd. v. 34. 

BARRENNESS (bar'ren-ness). It was re¬ 
garded as a great misfortune among the Hebrews 
to be barren. A mong the blessings, therefore, prom¬ 
ised by the Lord to the covenant people if they 
were faithful to the covenant, was that there should 
be no sterility among them or their cattle, Ex. xxiii. 
26; Deut. vii. 14. Sons rather than daugh¬ 
ters were specially desired for perpetuating 
a man’s lineage and establishing him a house, 
but it was also in the hope of becoming the 
parent of Messiah, for the realization of which 
many an Israelitish woman ardently longed. 
We find various illustrations in Scripture his¬ 
tory of the wish for children, and strange ex¬ 
pedients were sometimes resorted to for pro¬ 
curing them, Gen. xxi. 6, 7; xxv. 21; xxx. 
1-4, 16, 17; Deut. xxv. 5, 6; Jud. xi. 37-39; 
1 Sam. i. 4-11. 

BARRETT (bar'ret), JOHN, D. D., Fel¬ 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, was born in 
1753, and died November 15,1807. He held 
several offices in the University, and left be¬ 
hind him a name for great learning, and al¬ 
most equal eccentricity. He superintended 
an edition in fac-simile of the Dublin Codex 
Rcscriptus of Matthew’s Gospel (Codex Z). 
To this he prefixed Prolegomena, and added 
in an Appendix a collation of the Codex 
Montfortianus. The book is an admirable 
specimen of typography, but with this its 
praise must end. The fragments of the pa¬ 
limpsest are given in copper-plate engrav¬ 
ings, and opposite to each is Dr. Barrett’s 
rendering of the uncial letters into those 
now commonly used in printed Greek. In 
this he has committed many mistakes, nor 
has he done justice to the MS. of which he 
professed to furnish a fac-simile. A much 
more careful and complete collation of Codex 
Z has been accomplished by Mr. Tregelles, and of 
the Codex Montfortianus by Dr. Dobbin. 

BARRINGTON (bar'ring-ton), JOHN 
SHUTE, first Viscount Barrington, born 1678, 
died 1734, was the youngest son of Benjamin 
Shute, his mother being a daughter of Caryl, 
author of the Commentary on Job. He wrote 
and published various religious treatises, the 
principal of which was his “Miscellanea Sacra, 
or a New Method of considering so much of the 
History of the Apostles as is contained in Scrip¬ 
ture ; an Abstract of their History; an Abstract of 
that Abstract, and four Critical Essays.” Through¬ 
out the several essays, regard is had to the various 
methods and instrumentalities by which Christi¬ 
anity was originally propagated and the success 
resulting from these, the whole being intended to 
work out a demonstration of the divine origin and 
truth of the Christian religion. It may be added 
that the erudition displayed is by no means exten¬ 
sive, and the reasoning, though clear, by no means 


profound. What chiefly delights the student of 
( the “Miscellanea Sacra” is the author’s candor 
and liberality. Lord Barrington took an active 
part in all questions bearing on toleration, and 
wrote several anonymous pamphlets on subjects 
relating to dissenters, to whom, though he left 
them, he always remained friendly. As a friend 
and follower of Locke such a course was to be 
expected from him. He was somewhat inclined to 
Arianism. 


BARROW (bar'ro), a large mound raised 
over the corpse of a deceased man of note. It is 
supposed that Ezek. xxxii. 26 refers to this species 
of mound-tombs. Herodotus, who wrote not long 
after Ezekiel, describes the barrows of the Scythian 
kings very fully. These sepulchres [see engrav¬ 
ing, page 283] were in a secluded district named 
Gerrhus; when a king died, his body was embalm¬ 
ed, covered with wax and borne in a royal chariot, 
with great pomp, to this place; a large quadran¬ 
gular pit being dug, the royal corpse was placed 
therein on a mattress of straw; on each side of this 
pit were then planted spears, and it was roofed over 
with hurdles of willow; with the king’s remains 
was interred one of his favorite wives, previously 
strangled for the purpose, together with his cup¬ 
bearer, his cook, his groom, his minister, his 
courier, his horse; there were then placed by the 
side of his corpse some articles of every kind it 
was supposed he would need, including golden 
goblets and other vessels suited to the royal use. 
This done, the people eagerly vied with each other 
in the work of heaping over the whole a mound 
of earth, the more vast the better. Then, the 
year following, fifty of the late king’s confidential 
attendants and fifty choice horses were slain and 
placed, the men on the horses, around the sepul¬ 
chre. A recent traveler speaks of having seen 
large numbers of these barrows in the open steppe 
or desert on approaching the Caucasian region; 
he found them frequently covered with verdure, 
and in some instances trees had grown upon their 
sides; but though in size many of them emulated 
natural hills, their regularity of form and situa¬ 
tion rendered it impossible to mistake their ori¬ 
gin. Some of them have been opened, and their 
contents fully confirm the account of Herodotus. 
The custom was not peculiar to the Scythians, but 
was one of the most extensive as well as most an¬ 
cient in the world, extending to the Western na¬ 
tions, as may be seen in the mounds of France, Eng¬ 
land, Ireland and wherever Celtic customs had 
prevailed. 

BARROW (bar'ro), ISAAC, a learned 
mathematician and divine of an ancient family in 
Suffolk, was born in London. He was admitted 
pensioner of Peter-house, Cambridge, 1643, but 
two years after, he became member of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, after being ejected from Peter-house for 
writing against the covenant. He was afterward 
chosen Fellow of the college. His studies were 
directed to divinity; but when he observed the 
connection which exists between chronology and 
astronomy, he applied himself with indefatigable 
zeal to those higher sciences, and made a rapid 
progress besides in anatomy, botany and chemis¬ 
try. Upon his disappointment in not being elect¬ 
ed Greek professor on the death of Dr. Duport, 
he resolved to travel, and to supply his expenses 
he parted with his books and left the kingdom, 
1655. He visited Paris, Leghorn and Florence, 
and everywhere enriched his mind by observation 
and inquisitive researches. From Leghorn he 
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passed to Smyrna, and in his voyage displayed 
his uncommon courage by assisting the crew of 
the vessel in beating off an Algerine corsair that 
threatened them with death or slavery. He 
passed from Smyrna to Constantinople, where he 
resided one year, and returned to England through 
Venice, Germany and Holland in 1659. He now 
took orders, agreeably to the statutes of his college, 
and in 1660 he was elected to the Greek professor¬ 
ship of the university, and two years after to that 
of geometry in Gresham College. The next year 
he was made Lucasian mathematician lecturer at 
Cambridge, an office which in 1669 he resigned 
to his great friend Isaac Newton, that he might 
with closer application devote himself to divinity. 
He now received the preferment which was due to 
his merit from his uncle, bishop of St. Asaph, and 
from Ward, bishop of Salisbury, and in 1672 the 
king, whom he served by his conduct and flattered 
by his poetry, raised him to the mastership 
of Trinity College, observing that he gave it 
to the best scholar in England. He was vice- 
chancellor in 1675, but his public services were 
of short duration. He died of a fever, 4th 
May, 1677, aged 47, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, where his friends, by contrib¬ 
ution, erected a monument over him, of which 
the epitaph was written by Dr. Mapletoft. 

The writings of Barrow are numerous and 
valuable, and chiefly on mathematical sub¬ 
jects. As a divine he was great as well a3 
exemplary. His sermons are highly esteemed, 
and have been frequently edited, and his trea¬ 
tise on the supremacy of the pope is one of 
the most powerful essays on the Romish con¬ 
troversy in the English language. It is ap¬ 
preciated at the present day as much as when 
it originally appeared. Iiis works in English 
were published together by Dr. Tillotson in 3 
vols. folio. 


BARTHOLOMEW (bar-thol'o-mew), one 
of the twelve apostles of our Lord, supposed to be 
the same person who is called Nathanael in the 
Gospel of John. In the other gospels Philip and 
Bartholomew arc named together, and in the fourth 
gospel Philip and Nathanael are similarly con¬ 
joined. See Nathanael. 

BARTHOLOMEW, OF EDESSA, a Syrian 
monk of Edessa, the author of a treatise in which 
he demonstrated the absurdities in the Koran, 
and the system of imposture which Mohammed 
had established in the East. 

BARTHOLOMEW, OF GLANVILLE, 
also called ANGLICUS, an English Franciscan 
monk of noble family, who flourished in the four¬ 
teenth century, and who produced a large work on 
morals, which attracted attention in its day. 


that he was recognized as “ the luminary of the 
English Church.” He educated Baldwin, who, 
like himself, was a native of Exeter, or at least 
of Devonshire; and his pupil rose to be archbishop 
of Canterbury. Bartholomew would seem to have 
altered his views respecting the cause for which 
Becket contended, as he preached in Canterbury 
Cathedral and reconsecrated the spot where the 
murder was committed about a year after the 
bloody tragedy. He took as his text, “For the 
multitude of the sorrows that 1 had in my heart, 
thy comforts have refreshed my soul.” 

His monument is in the lady chapel of his own 
cathedral, in the recesses of the arcade, on the 
south side. He died in A. D. 1184. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 1. A festival 
observed in the Greek Church on the lltli of June, 
and in the Romish Church on the 24th of August, 


BARSABAS (bar'sa-bas), see Joseph 
Barsabas and Judas Barsabas. 


BARTACUS (bar'ta-kus), the father of 
Apame, the concubine of Darius, 1 Esd. iv. 
29. He is called “the wonderful,” which 
may be an appellation appropriate to his 
rank (as we say “His Worship”), or it may 
contain some allusion to the meaning of his 


name. 


The Cathedral of Florence, Italy, with the Baptistery on the right.—S eo Baptistert. 


BARTH, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB, D.D., an 
eminent German divine whose influence on be¬ 
half of the cause of missions was felt not only in 
his native land, but also in Great Britain, France 
and other countries of Europe. He was born at 
Stuttgard in the year 1799, studied at Tubingen, 
and in 1824 he was settled as pastor at Mottlin¬ 
gen, in Wirtemberg. Some fourteen years after¬ 
ward he devoted himself to the work of producing 
books on missions and practical religion. He trav¬ 
eled in France, Switzerland and England to pro¬ 
mote the work which was so dear to him, and he 
became intimately known to numbers of the ruling 
classes in Bavaria, Austria, Baden, England, Prus¬ 
sia, Russia and Wirtemberg. 

The sale of the works which he projected was 
enormous. More than a million of copies were sold 
of his “ Bible History ” and “ Bible Stories,” these 
popular books being translated into several lan¬ 
guages for use in heathen lands. Many of his 
hymns have been greatly prized, and they are scat¬ 
tered through several collections. In his declining 
vears his health was feeble. He died in 1862. 

36 


BARTHOLOMEW, an archbishop in the 
Portuguese Church, born at Lisbon, 1528. He was 
preceptor to the prince Dom Louis. In 1558 lie 
was constrained by his superior to accept the arch¬ 
bishopric of Braga, in which office he observed 
the greatest personal austerity, and became active 
as a reformer of the Church. lie was a member 
of the Council of Trent. There he labored with 
all his power, and voted for reform. Under his 
influence the reform of the clergy was made the 
first subject for consideration. Ultimately he re¬ 
signed his see and retired to a convent, where he 
died A. D. 1590. 

BARTHOLOMEW, a celebrated bishop of 
Exeter. He was consecrated in 1161, and be¬ 
came famous for having taken the king’s part 
against Becket. He even went so far as to 
denounce Becket to Pope Alexander III., to whom 
he was sent, with others, on an embassy touching 
that quarrel. He was a great writer on Divinity, 
especially on Predestination, Free-will, Penance 
and ot hoi subjects, and so eminent did he become 


in commemoration of the (traditional) martyrdom 
of Bartholomew in Armenia, A. D. 44. 

2. This day (24th of August) has been rendered 
famous in connection with the atrocious massa¬ 
cre of the Protestants in France, 1572. To cele¬ 
brate the marriage of the king of Navarre with the 
French king’s sister, the Protestants had been in¬ 
duced to come to Paris in great numbers. An oath 
of safety had in some measure lulled their appre¬ 
hensions of danger and encouraged them to enter 
Paris. A bell was rung in the early dawn in the 
church of St. Germain les Auxerrois, near the Tuil- 
eries, as the signal for the slaughter to begin. Co- 
ligni, the admiral of France and the leader of the 
Protestants, was slain in his own house, his body 
was thrown out through a window, his head was 
cut off and sent to the king and the queen-mother, 
the infamous Catherine de Mcdicis. The muti¬ 
lated body was then hung by the feet on a gibbet, 
and the slaughter went on. Among the bloody 
records of history there are few pages so dark and 
horrible as those which record the ruthless mur¬ 
ders of the Protestants of France, who then laid 
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down their lives in multitudes for their faith. The 
whole city of Paris was ravaged, and not less than 
ten thousand Huguenots lost their lives in that cap¬ 
ital. De Thou says, “The very streets and pas¬ 
sages resounded with the groans of the dying and 
of those who were about to be murdered. The 
bodies of the slain were thrown out of the windows, 
and with them the courts and chambers of the 
houses were filled. The dead bodies of others 
were dragged through the streets, and the blood 
flowed down the channels in such torrents that it 


pope’s mint to commemorate the atrocious massa¬ 
cre. On one side of the medal was a representation 
of the head of the pope, and on the other a rude 
picture of the slaughter, in which an angel was 
brandishing a sword, the inscription being “Ugo- 
notorum Strages.” A Scotch gentleman purchased 
a number of these medals, a few years ago, in the 
Vatican at Rome. lie deposited one in the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, sent one to New York 
and distributed the others to museums, so that they 
might thus remain a testimony to the fact that 


St. Bakbaua’s Church, Kuttenberg, Germany. 


seemed to empty itself into the neighboring river. 
In short, an innumerable multitude of men, women 
and children were involved in one common de¬ 
struction, and all the gates and entrances to the 
king’s palace were besmeared with blood.” The 
massacre spread through France. De Thou rates 
the number of victims murdered at 30,000, while 
Sully affirms that GO,000 lost their lives; and even 
the Romish historian Perelixe reckons the number 
of the slain at 100,000. 

The news of this awful butchery was hailed at 
Rome with joy, a jubilee was proclaimed, the guns 
were fired in the castle of St. Angelo, as if in tri¬ 
umph for a victory, and a medal was struck in the 


even in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Vatican, after three hundred years, has not re¬ 
pented of the murders in the name of religion 
that in atrocity equaled the deeds of barbarians. 

Some Romanists justify the massacre, others 
foolishly affirm that the Huguenots had set an 
example to their murderers, while others attribute 
the massacre to political, and not religious, mo¬ 
tives. Such special pleaders affirm that the joy 
of the pope was only an expression of his grati¬ 
tude because of the safety of the French king; but 
why that should he exhibited by a medal to com¬ 
memorate the murder of the Huguenots, who had 
never attempted the life of the king, and why the 


BARUCH 

slaughter went on for a month in the west of 
France and elsewhere among Huguenots when 
they could be found, when no person thought of 
injuring the monarch, is not attempted to be 
accounted for. 

3. On St. Bartholomew’s day (24th August), 
i 1G62, two thousand non-conforming ministers were 
ejected from their livings in England by the 
enforcement of the Act of Uniformity. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S GOSPEL, a spu¬ 
rious gospel which was condemned by Pope Gela- 
sius, and which has not been received os even 
worthy of consideration. 

BARTIMiEUS ( bar-tim-e'us), one of the two 
blind beggars who sat by the wayside as our Lord 
passed out of Jericho. The incident is recorded 
in Mark x. 4G; Matt. xx. 20. 

BARTINE (bar-teen'), DAVID, an eminent 
preacher who labored under Asbury in New Jer¬ 
sey. He was an earnest, vigorous preacher, who 
always aimed at convincing the judgment before 
attempting to reach the emotional faculties, and 
hence his preaching was with power. He died 
in the year 1850. 

BARTON (bar'ton), ELIZABETH, known 
from 1525 as the “holy maid of Kent.” While a 
servant in an inn she gained a reputation for mirac¬ 
ulous power and great sanctity. In an epileptic 
fit she announced that a child of her master, 
then sick, would die, and after the death she was 
viewed as inspired. Bishop Fisher and Arch¬ 
bishop Warham used her for their purposes in 
their hostility to Henry VIII. and the divorce. 
She affirmed that he would not live or be king of 
the realm if he went on with the divorce and mar¬ 
ried again, but that he would die a villain’s death. 
This prediction caused great excitement, as it was 
widely spread abroad. She, with five priests and 
three gentlemen, her accomplices, were sentenced 
by the Star Chamber to do public penance as im¬ 
postors. She was taken from the pillory, attainted 
of high treason, convicted and sentenced to die. 
She was beheaded at Tyburn, with the five priests, 
on April 21, 1534. 

BARUCH (ba'rook), “blessed,” the son of 
Neriah and brother of Seraiah, who held a dis¬ 
tinguished office in the court of Zedekiah. He 
was of the illustrious family of Jtldali and of ex¬ 
tensive acquirements, and is especially known 
as the faithful friend and amanuensis of the 
prophet Jeremiah, whose oracles he wrote down 
twice (B. C. 605) in the reign of Jeholakim. He 
was imprisoned with Jeremiah by Nebuchadnezzar 
during the siege of Jerusalem; and when he was 
released at the capture of that city (B. C. 586), he 
at first remained at Masphatha, but was afterward 
compelled to go to Egypt with “ the remnant of 
Judah that were returned from all nations,” where, 
as St. Jerome tells us, according to the tradition 
of the Jews, he and the prophet Jeremiah died 
“before the destruction of the country by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.” According to another tradition, 
however, he is said to have remained in Egypt 
till the death of Jeremiah, who is reported to 
have died a violent death, and then to have gone 
to Babylon, where he died in the twelfth year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. There are 
two apocryphal books or letters extant which 
purport to be the productions of Baruch. See 
Jeremiah. 
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BARUCH, THE FIRST BOOK, OR EPIS¬ 
TLE OF, is given in the Paris and London Poly¬ 
glots in Syriac and Latin. The design of this 
Epistle is to comfort the nine tribes and a half 
who were beyond the river Euphrates, by assuring 
them that the sufferings which they have to endure 
in their captivity, and which are far less than they 
deserve, are but for a season and are intended to 
atone for their sins, and that God, whose love 
toward Israel is unchangeable, will speedily de¬ 
liver them from their troubles and requite their 
oppressors. 

With the solitary exception of the learned and 
eccentric William Whiston, this Epistle has been 
and still is regarded by all scholars as pseudepi- 
graphic, and we question whether a critic could be 
found in the present day bold enough to defend its 
Baruchic authorship. All that we can gather 
from the document itself is—1. That it was written 
by a Jew, as is evident, (1.) From the Hagadic story, 
mentioned in i. 13-15, about the destruction of 
the walls and forts by the angels and the hiding 
of the holy vessels, comp, also 2 Macc. ii. 1-4 ; 
(2.) from the solemn admonition strictly to adhere 
to the law of Moses; (3.) from the charge that this 
Epistle be transmitted by the Jews to their pos¬ 
terity, together with the law of Moses, and be 
read in their assemblies at their fasts. And 2. 
That it was written most probably about the mid¬ 
dle of the second century B. C., as appears from 
the admonition to be patient under the sufferings 
from the Gentiles, and to wait for the day of judg¬ 
ment, which is close at hand, and the frequent 
reference to a future life. The canonicity of this 
Epistle has not been defended even by the Romish 
Church, and yet, strange to say, Whiston maintains 
that it is canonical. But in this, as in the author¬ 
ship of it, Mr. Whiston, as far as we know, has 
not been followed by any one. 

This Epistle has only been preserved to us in 
Syriac, which is printed in the Paris and London 
Polyglots. Though numerous expositors, both 
ancient and modern, have commented upon all the 
other apocryphal books, this interesting relic has 
been almost totally neglected. Ewald contemptu- * 
ously dismisses it in a few linos, and most unjustly 
regards it as written “ in a prolix and senseless 
style” by a monk. Whiston, as far as we know, is 
the only one who has, though faultily, translated 
it into English. It is high time that this relic of an¬ 
tiquity should have due attention paid to it, especi¬ 
ally as the beautiful edition of the Apocrypha, in 
Syriac, recently published, has made it accessible. 

BARUCH, THE SECOND BOOK, OR EPIS¬ 
TLE OF. This is the document generally known 
as the apocryphal book of Baruch; but as will be 
seen from the foregoing, it is only one of the two 
productions which tradition has transmitted to us 
as the work of Jeremiah’s friend. The design of 
this Epistle is to exhort the Jews suffering in 
Palestine under the oppression of their conquerors 
to submit patiently to the chastisement they drew 
upon themselves because of their departure from I 
the living God, to remind them that in the midst 
of their afflictions they still have the divine 
teachings of wisdom revealed unto them in the 
law of God, which no other nation upon this earth 
ever had, and to assure them that if they obey the 
commandments and return to God in repentance 
and prayer, the Lord will have mercy upon them 
and make Jerusalem and its inhabitants the praise 
of the whole earth. 

This Epistle is neither quoted in the New Testa¬ 
ment nor by the apostolic Fathers; it is not given ! 


in the Jewish catalogues of their canon, nor is it 
mentioned by the Fathers who reproduce these 
catalogues. It does not exist in Hebrew, and was 
regarded as uncanonical by those Fathers who 
were best acquainted with the Hebrews and their 
sacred literature. As John Driedo, one of the 
chief Roman Catholic writers, who also disputes 
the canonicity of this Epistle, remarks: “Cyprian, 
Ambrose and other Fathers cite expressions from 
the book of Baruch, and from 3 and 4 Esdras, not 
as from canonical books, but as being books that 
contain some pious things that may aid our faith.” 

BARZELAI (bar-ze'la-i), 1 Esd. v. 38, marg. 

BARZILLAI (bar-zil'la-i), a wealthy old 
Gileadite of Rogelim, who distinguished him¬ 
self by his loyalty when David fled beyond the 
Jordan from his son Absalom. He sent in a liberal 
supply of provisions, beds and other conveniences 
for the use of the king’s followers, 2 Sam. xvii. 27; 


their fathers had been accustomed, Gilead being 
divided between Reuben and Gad, and Bazhan 
being given to the half tribe of Manasseh. Mod¬ 
ern travelers speak with enthusiasm and delight 
of its forests, in which oaks abound worthy to be 
set alongside of the cedars of Lebanon, and of the 
herds of bulls of Bashan in noble pasture-ground, 
Ps. xxii. 12; Amos iv. 1; Mic. vii. 14. Bashan 
had been the kingdom of the Canaanite giant Og, 
whom Moses destroyed, and one district of the 
country, Argob, had at that time sixty fenced 
cities, with walls, gates and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many. These were standing or re¬ 
stored in Solomon’s days, and to this day there are 
many points from which the traveler can look and 
sec the remains of more than half that number. 

There are difficulties in regard to the geography 
of Bashan, owing to its situation in a wild and 
unexplored region, to this hour one of the most 
dangerous in or around Palestine, and pronounced 
to be the same in their day bv Strabo and Josephus. 



Grout of Scythian Barrows.—S oe Bamiow. 


xix. 32. On the king’s triumphant return, Bar- 1 
zillai attended him as far as the Jordan, but do- j 
dined by reason of his advanced age to proceed ( 
to Jerusalem and receive the favors to which he 
had entitled himself. Two others of this name 
are mentioned in the Old Testament, viz., Barzillai 
the Meholathite, 2 Sam. xxi. 8, and a priest who 
married one of the daughters of Barzillai the Gil¬ 
eadite. and was called by their name, Ezra ii. 61 ; 
Neh. vii. 63. 

BASALOTH (baz'a-loth), 1 Esd. v. 31. A 
corrupted form of Bazluth, Ezra ii. 52. 

BASCA (bas'kah), or BASCAMA (bas'- 
ka-mah), a town near Bethshan, where Jonathan 
Maccabaeus was killed, 1 Macc. xiii. 23. 

BASHAN (ba'shan) is the name in Scripture 
for a singularly rich tract of country lying beyond 
the Jordan, between Mount Hermon and the land 
of Gilead. These two regions, Bashan and Gilead, 
attracted the attention of those tribes that desired 
to continut^thc pastoral life to which they and 


In the present century a vast impulse was given to 
discovery by the enterprises of Burckhardt, who 
lived among the Arabs as if lie were a native and 
made his way to many places which had been in¬ 
accessible to his predecessors, and who penetrated 
in this direction as far as Salcah, the extreme east¬ 
ern limit of Bashan [see Dent. iii. 10], now called 
Sulkhad, and to other places in the neighborhood. 
In the year 1857 an adventurous and successful 
English traveler, Mr. Cyril C. Graham, passed 
even farther to the east of the Jebel HaurAn, 
across a desert plain thickly covered with black 
volcanic stones, hence named El Hdrrah— that is, 
“a region covered with black burning stones”— 
and to the SafAh. “The SafAh is a great natural 
fortress thickly covered with huge shattered masses 
of basalt, the paths through which are tortuous 
fissures known only to the wild race who inhabit 
it. In the interior is a range of volcanic tels , on 
the east side of which are several ruined towns 
and villages. By whom were they built, and when 
were they inhabited ? The desert tribes, who have 
had undisputed possession for at least 1200 years, 
arc not given to architecture, and never were. . . . 
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It is questionable whether the sway of the Greeks 
or Romans ever extended so far into the desert, or 
at least was ever so secure, as to give encourage¬ 
ment to the planting of colonics and the building 
of towns. It would be interesting to know more 
of the character and style of these ruins, which 
appear to resemble those structures of a primitive 
age still found amid the mountains of Baslian. 

Of this region Dr. Porter says, ‘ The Safali resem¬ 
bles an island rising up out of the flat p am, an 
the rock of which the whole surface is formed 
looks like molten metal. Huge Assures and seams 
run through it, rendering access to the interio 

almost impossible,-The whole western side^is 

swept bv the Harrah, and is uninhabitable, we 
therefore skirt the eastern side, and in about an 
hour come upon traces of an ancient road, with 
stones at regular intervals, inscribed with regular 
characters rmmbling the Similic. These continue 
until we reach the ruins of a town wholly built o 
white stones, and thus contrasting strangely with 
the black strata of the Safal. and the adjoining 
olain. . . . The style of architecture resembles 
that of the ancient cities in the Ilauran—stone 
roofs, stone doors and massive stone walls, i o 
inscriptions have been found, but there arc frag¬ 
ments of rude sculptures apparently of a very 
carlv age.” In another neighboring place Mr. 
Graham found hundreds of inscriptions, again in 
a character resembling the Sinaitic and accom¬ 
panied, as in the Sinai peninsula, with rude figures 
of camels, deer, asses, tigers and horsemen. A1 
this is the province of Bathamjeh, the classical 

Balance:i or Baslian proper. 

Between Damascus and this outermost region 
which is beside Jebel Hainan, lies the country of 
the Lcjah, answering to the ancient province of 
Trachonitis, a region rcmakable for the ruins o 
great cities, corresponding in their massive rocky 
strength and their adjuncts of caverns to the de¬ 
scription which Josephus has given.of themi as 
excessively difficult of access, and affording com¬ 
modious shelter to their lawless inhabitants In 
this country lie the very ancient cities of Edrei 
and Kenath, now EdlirOa and kunawM. The 
country of Argob, Deut. iii. 13, 14, is almost cer¬ 
tainly this very region. South of the Lejah, Tra- 
chonitis or Argob, and west of Batamea or Baslian 
proper, lies the rich plain of the HaTOAN, Strictly 
so called, a name preserved unaltered fiom the 
times of Ezekiel, ch. xlvii. 16, but also named a 
present En-Nukrah, “ the plain,” the most fertile 
region in Syria, according to competent judges, 
and said to' be filled with deserted villages and 
towns, the most familiar of which to us, as being 
named in Scripture, are the northern Bozrah, now 
Basrah, and Betiiuamul, now Um-el-Jemal. West 
of Hnurln, toward the sea of Galilee, the Jordan 
and the lake of Merom, lies the better-known prov- 
ince of Jauldn , the classical Gauloniti* , and the re- 
gion in which the city of refuge, Golan, must 
have stood. Northward of Jaulan and Ilauran lies 
Jed dr, the Itur;ea of the New Testament and of the 
classics, the country of Jetur, the son of Ishmael. 

These several provinces, Baslian proper, lTau- 
r an Argob and Golan, possibly Jetur in addition, 
seem to have composed the kingdom of Baslian- I 
that of the giant Og. But the geographical terra 
Baslian might be taken either in a wider sense as 
the kingdom, in which sense it is spoken of as the 
country of the half tribe of Manasseh beyond Jor¬ 
dan, or in the narrower sense of the province of 
Baslian, the most distant and outlying part of the 
country, just as Hauntn is used at this day both in 
a wider and in a stricter sense. From inattention 


,o this distinction it is alleged that there has been 
much confusion in the descriptions and maps, from 
the time of Eusebius downward. In the N ew Tes¬ 
tament, as might be expected, we do not meet with 
Baslian in the sense of the kingdom, which had 
passed away some fifteen hundred years before, and 
the province of Bashan lay out too far to the eas 
to be mentioned in the life of our Lord; so that 
the name Bashan does not appear at all in this 
portion of Scripture. 

BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR (ba'slian-lia'- 
voth-ja'ir). See TIavoth-Jair and Jair. 

BASHEMATH (bash'e-inath), or BASE- 
MATH (bas'e-math), 1. One of the wives o 
Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 3,4, 13, and the daughter of 
Ishmael. In another passage, Basl.emath, he 
wife of Esau, is called the daughter of Elou the 



BISHOP BARTHOLOMEW, OF EXETER, ENGLAND. 

A Sculptured Effigy in Lady Chapel, Exo.er Cathedral.-See 
Bartholomew, of Exkter. 

Hittite, and the same parentage is ascribed to 
Adah, also the wife of Esau. This would seem to 

lead to the conclusion that Adah and Basliemath 
were different names of the same person ; but there 
is a difficulty in the way of this, from Basliemath 
being mentioned a long with Adah in the list ot 
Esau’s wives given Gen. xxxvi. 2, 3. The Samar¬ 
itan Version avoids this by reading Mahalath in 
place of Basliemath here; and as Mahalath is else¬ 
where found as the name of one of Esau s wives, 
and as the same parentage is there ascribed to her 
as here to Basliemath, Gen. xxvm. 9, this is prob¬ 
ably the correct reading. If we do not conclude 
that Esau had five wives, which is improbable, as 
only three are mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. 2, 3, w lore 
we have a formal genealogical record, we must re¬ 
gard two of his three wives as having each a double 
name. We would range them thus: Adah or 
Basliemath, Aliolibamah or Judith, and Maha¬ 
lath 2. A daughter of Solomon, and wife ot 
Ahimaaz, one of that king’s officers, 1 KL iv. 15. 

BASHUYSEN (bash-i'sen), IIEIN, JAK., 
a German Orientalist, was born at Hanau, 26th 


Oct., 1679, and died 31st Dec., 1738. He was 
professor of theology and Oriental languages, and 
rector of the Gymnasium at lienat. lie estab¬ 
lished a printing-press in his own house, for the 
purpose of issuing under his own immediate super¬ 
intendence the best Rabbinical commentaries on 
the Scriptures. From this issued the “ 
tary on the Pentateuch,” by Abarbanel, the Psal¬ 
ter of David, with Notes,” “ Comments on the Scrip¬ 
tures,” and other works of a Rabbinical character. 

BASIL (baz'il), SAINT, bishop of Gesarea, 
surnamed the Great, was born at Ccesarea in Cap¬ 
padocia, in 329, and died 1st Jan., 379. His name 
stands high among the Fathers of the Church as 
one of the most eloquent, energetic and spiritual 
of their number. A considerable number of Hom¬ 
ilies partly on ethical subjects, partly of an ex¬ 
pository character, from his pen, remain to us. 

The most important as respects Biblical interests 
of these arc his Hexaemeron, which consists ot 
nine discourses on the History of Creation in 
Genesis, and his Homilies on the I sa ms. He 
avoids carefully and on principle the allegorizing 
method of interpreting Scripture, and charges 
those who follow it with seeking “to add rever¬ 
ence to Scripture from their own thoughts. A 
copious though somewhat rhetorical eloquence 
pervades these homilies, and one often comes on 
a rich vein of thought, and striking descriptions 
both of natural phenomena and moral relations 
abound. Some treatises from his pen are of a 
dogmatical character, but here, it must be con¬ 
fessed, he is less felicitous. Me owe to Basil, 
in conjunction with Gregory of Nazianzen, the col¬ 
lection of extracts from Origen’s works, entitled 
' “ Philocalia,” which is printed at the enc o 

Spencer’s edition of that Father’s treatise Contra 
Cclsum, and was first edited from a MS. in the 
Royal Library at Paris by Tarinus m 1618 4to. 
Several editions of Basil’s collected works have 
appeared. His efforts for the regulation ot cleri¬ 
cal discipline, of the divine service and of the 
standing of the clergy, the number of his ser 
mens, the success of his mild treatment of the 
Arians, and above all his endeavors for the pro¬ 
motion of monastic life, for which lie prepared 
vows and rules, observed by himself and still 
remaining in force, prove the merits of this holy 
man The Greek Church honors him as one of its 
most illustrious patron saints, and celebrates his 
festival January 1st. His followers are far spread. 
They lead an ascetic life. The vows of obedience, 
chastity and poverty framed by St. Basil are the 
rules of all the orders of Christendom, although 
he is particularly the father of the Eastern, as St. 
Benedict is the patriarch of the Western, order. 
Of course the diflercnt orders of monks modify his 
rules to suit the views of their several houses. 

BASILA (baz'c-la), RAFAEL, a learned Jew, 
horn at Mantua, who flourished in the early part 
of the last century. He issued an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, with the critical commentary ot 
Sal. Norzi (completed in 16261, with additions 
and annotations, 2 vols. 4to, Mantua, L 42. A 
the end is a list of various readings, 900 in num¬ 
ber and a critical estimate of their comparative 
value The corrections of Norzi are introduced 
into the text. This valuable work has been oft- 
encr than once reissued. The best edition is that 
of George Ilolzinger, in 4 vols. 4to, \ ien., 18 . 

The commentary on the Pentateuch alone was 
printed in the great edition of the Pentateuch 
iRRued at Dobrowne in 1804. 
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BASILICA (ba-ziPe-ka). Courts of justice in 
Rome were called by this name, and the edifices 
thus named were subsequently used as Christian 
churches. They were also erected in the “ colonial ” 
cities of the empire, and they were often character¬ 
ized by great splendor. The plan on which they 
were all constructed, no matter how great their 
Bize, was nearly uniform. They had a central 
nave much longer than the width. On either side 
of this nave were rows of columns which separated 
it from side aisles, which of course made the in¬ 
terior much broader, and allowed space for persons 
to move backward and forward without going into 
the central nave. The central portion was devoted 
to business, and it was at times used as an exchange. 
At the end of the edifice farthest from the entrance 
was a circular arch, and behind it a semicircular 
space, which could be used as a court of law and 
justice. Raised up on a central seat, and facing 
the nave, the judge occupied a prominent place 
where he was conspicuous to the multitude. Below 
him were the officers of the court, and before him, 
at the entrance to the apse, were places for the law¬ 
yers and those who were engaged in conducting the 
ease. All who are familiar with the arrangements 
of a Protestant Episcopal church in which there 
is a chancel, will understand the arrangements of 
the ancient basilica. 

When Christianity supplanted heathenism in 
Rome, these basilicas were used as places of wor¬ 
ship, and they became models for Christian 
churches. The heathen temples had not been 
built for the admission of large bodies of people; 
besides, in the eyes of the Christian worshipers, 
the temples had been polluted when they served 
as shrines of heathen gods. The basilicas were 
free from this reproach, and they were so large 
as to admit the largest bodies’ of worshipers. 
Hence they were speedily appropriated to the uses 
of divine service. The seat of the judge was 
occupied by the bishop. Two pulpits were erected 
in the nave, one for reading and the other for 
preaching. The audience filled up the nave, and 
on great occasions the aisles also, and thus from 
A. D. 300 until the middle of the eighth century, 
the arrangements and forms of these structures 
were assumed by nearly all Christian sanctuaries. 
They were not ornamented with towers or belfries, 
but in many of them were galleries above the side 
aisles, from whence spectators could witness and 
hear what was done or said below. 

The oldest basilicas in Rome are those of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lateran (said to be the 
first Christian church in the city), St. Clement, Sta. 
Maria Maggiore and St. Lawrence. The present 
enormous churches of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. 
John Lateran are of comparatively late erection. 

As is well known, the heavy demands of the 
priesthood on “the faithful,” which continued 
from year to year, and from one pope’s reign to 
another, for the erection of the modern St. Peter’s, 
helped on the cause of the Reformation, as multi¬ 
tudes in Germany and elsewhere became unable to 
bear the exactions. The features of the old ba¬ 
silica may be seen in the church of St. Clement, 
and outside of Rome the style may he seen in its 
purity in the church of St. Apollinare in Classe, 
near Ravenna, and in a church of the same name 
in Ravenna itself. Churches similar in character 
were erected in Asia Minor, where Roman influ¬ 
ence had prevailed in the cities, and a few were 
erected north of the Alps; but the style no longer 
commands the approbation of Christian commu¬ 
nities, and there is no likelihood that it will be 
revived again. 


BASILIDES (ba-sil'e-dees), an Alexandrian 
Gnostic. At the time of Hadrian’s visit to Alex¬ 
andria he was in high credit, having set up a 
school of philosophy for propagating his views 
respecting “ the origin of evil,” in which he taught 
a system of emanation and dualism engrafted on 
Judaism, with which lie combined the views of the 
PI a ton is ts, Pythagoreans, Cabalistic Jews and 
heretical Christians. According to Menceus, he 
held that “ From the Supreme Being,” the self- 
existent Father, was born Nous, Intelligence or 
Understanding; from Nous, Logos, the word; from 
Logos, Phronesis, Prudence; from Phronesis, So¬ 
phia, Wisdom, and Dunamis , Power; from Duna- 
mis and Sophia, Powers, Principalities and Angels 
by whom the first heaven was made; from these 
sprung other angels, and other heavens degener¬ 


ating downward, to the number of 365, whence 
are so many days in the year. The angels which 
uphold the lower heaven made all things in this 
world, and then divided it among themselves. 
The ch ief of these angels was the God of the Jews, 
who wished to bring other nations into subjection 
to his people, but lie was opposed by the angels of 
these nations. The self-existent Father, seeing 
their danger, sent his first begotten Nous, the 
Christ, for the salvation of sueh as believed in 
him. He appeared as a man, wrought miracles, 
hut he did not suffer, for Simon of Cyrene bore 
his cross and suffered for him, the one being trans¬ 
formed into the likeness of the other, and thus 
Jesus stood by and looked at the ignorance of the 
Jews and soldiers. Jesus ascended to heaven. 
The soul is saved only, not the body. These and 
other absurdities were the tenets which under the 
name of “science” and “philosophy” were pro¬ 
pounded to the world, in the time of Hadrian. 
Thus Basil ides placed an incomprehensible God at 


tlie 1k ‘ :h1 of hi< *y>trrn. the Mttril.ims „i whom he 
made living, personified powers. He also taught 
a metempsychosis, in which the soul, with a view 
to purification, passed through different persons, 
and even animals, according to its deserts. It is 
evident that there were few, if any, elements of 
Christianity in his system. 

. (ba'sin). This appears in the Author¬ 

ized Version as the rendering of several distinct 
words: 1. Ex.xii. 22; 2 Sam. xvii. 28; 1 Ki. vii. 
50; Jer. Iii. 19; elsewhere rendered cup, Zcch. xii. 
2 ; 2. 1 Chr. xxviii. 17; Ezra i. 10; viii. 27; 3. 
Ex. xxiv. 6, rendered goblet, Song Sol. vii. 3; cups, 
Isa. xxn. 24; 4. 1 Ivi. vii. 40, 45; 2 Chr. iv. 8 
11; Num. iv. 14, translated bowl; Num. vii. 13,19,' 
25; and 5. John xiii. 5. That all these were hol¬ 


low vessels adapted to receive and contain liquids 
is certain, but what was their general form, and 
wherein the peculiarity of each consisted, we 
have no means of determining. On the Nineveh 
monuments are sculptures of vessels resembling a 
porringer or large modern teacup, others ap¬ 
proaching more to the form of a saucer, in some 
cases with a projecting handle, and others more 
of a vase shape. It is probable that the vessels 
of the Jews were much the some, only some of 
the vessels above mentioned, such as the basin 
which held the blood of the sacrifice, and the 
basin used by our Lord when he washed his 
disciples’ feet, must have been of a larger size, in 
respect both of depth and of circumference. Of 
the basins above mentioned, several are expressly 
described as of metal, silver, gold and brass;, those 
for more common use were doubtless of earthen¬ 
ware or stone. On the tomb of Ramesos IV. there 
is a representation of a golden vase, which, as it is 
introduced among the trophies of that monarch’s 
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conquest of the Philistines or Canaanites, may 
probably supply a specimen of a vessel in use 
among the Jews. Mr. Layard describes a set of 
very curious bowls of terra cotta, with inscriptions 
around the inner margin in the ancient Chalda\an 
language, written in characters previously un¬ 
known in Europe; these were found on the banks 
of the Euphrates and in the ruins of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, and are undoubtedly of Jewish origin. They 
are about 4i inches in diameter and not more than 
2 inches in depth. See Bottle. 

BASIRE (ba-sire'), ISAAC, D. D., an eminent 
English clergyman. He was born in the Island 
of Jersey in 1607, educated at Cambridge, and 
became prebendary in Durham Cathedral and 
archdeacon of Northumberland. When the civil 
war broke out, he sided with the king, and had to 


leave the kingdom. He went to the Levant, 
reached Jerusalem, and as a priest obtained admis¬ 
sion to the church of the Holy Sepulchre. His 
great anxiety was to recommend the doctrine and 
ritual of the English Church to the clergy of the 
Eastern Church. On his return to England he 
was restored to his former position, and died in 
the year 1676. 

BASLE (bal), CONFESSION OF, a Calvin- 
istic Confession, composed in 1530, revised in 1536, 
and again in 1566. It is also called the “ Helvetic 
Confession.” 

BASLE, COUNCIL OF, was opened in July, 
1431, by Cardinal Julian, having been called 
by Eugenius IV. After forty-five sessions it 
closed in May, 1443, and twenty-five of these 
sessions are recognized by the Gallican or French 
Church. In the thirtieth session the Council de¬ 
creed that “a general Council is superior to a 


pope,” and it is not therefore strange that the 
ultramontane clergy reject the Council altogether. 
Eugenius attempted to remove the Council to 
Ferrara, but in vain; and as the great object of the 
members was the reform of the Church, much 
good would have been effected had the pope sanc¬ 
tioned the proceedings and allowed them to go on. 
On the other hand, he used every effort to break 
up the Council; but as the members were resolute, 
he was defied again and again. In the thirty-first 
session the pope was declared contumacious; he 
was suspended from the exercise of all jurisdic¬ 
tion, temporal and spiritual, and all that he should 
do was pronounced null and void. In the thirty- 
fourth session sentence of deposition was pro¬ 
nounced against Pope Eugene in the strongest 
terms, and France, England and Germany ap¬ 
proved of the sentence. Amadeus, duke of Savoy, 


was elected pope, and took the name of Felix V. 
He was sustained by Aragon, Hungary, Bavaria 
and Austria. France, England and Scotland ac¬ 
knowledged the Council, but they held that Eugene 
was still the lawful pope. Four years afterward 
he died, and Nicholas V. was appointed in his 
stead. Such are the unity and the infallibility of 
the popes and of the Romish Church. 

BASS, EDWARD, I). D., Protestant Episco¬ 
pal bishop in the American Church. He was 
born at Dorchester, in 1726, educated at Harvard 
and licensed as a congregational minister. He 
went to England and was ordained in the Episco¬ 
pal Church, and on his return he settled at New- 
buryport. He was consecrated bishop of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1797, and after a life of great diligence 
and piety he died in 1803. 

BASSA (bas'sa), 1 Esd. v. 16, a corrupted 
form of Bezai, Ezra ii. 17. 


BASTAI (bas'ta-i), 1 Esd. v. 31, a cor¬ 
rupted form of Besai, Ezra ii. 40. 

BASTARD (bas'tard). This word occurs 
only in Deut. xxiii. 2 and Zech. ix. 6. But 
Michaelis reads the Hebrew word with a different 
punctuation, so as to make it a compound of two 
words, meaning stain, defect of a stranger , implying 
the stain that would be cast upon the nation by 
granting to such a stranger the citizen right. 
Some understand by it the offspring of prostitutes, 
but they forget that prostitutes were expressly 
forbidden to be tolerated by the law of Moses, 
Lev. xix. 29 ; Deut. xxiii. 17. The most probable 
conjecture is that which applies the term to the 
offspring of heathen prostitutes in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Palestine, since no provision was made 
by Moses against their toleration, and they were 
a sort of priestesses to the Sy¬ 
rian goddess Astarte, comp. 
Num. xxv. 1, sq.; Hos. iv. 14; 

1 Ki. xiv. 24; xv. 12; xxii.46; 

2 Ki. xxiii. 7. 

That there existed such bas¬ 
tard offspring among the Jews 
is proved by the history of Jepli- 
tliah, Jud. xi. 1-7, who on this 
account was expelled and de¬ 
prived of his patrimony. 


BASTWICK (bast'wick), 
JOHN, M. D., was born in 1593 
at Writtle in Essex, England. 
After a course at Cambridge he 
graduated at Padua, and settled 
at Colchester in 1624. He seems 
to have soon abandoned the 
practice of medicine, for in the 
same year he issued at Ley¬ 
den a large work against po¬ 
pery, which he proclaimed to 
be neither apostolical, catho¬ 
lic nor truly Roman. His next 
publication was an attack on 
pontiffs and bishops, and this 
created a great storm. He was 
fined five thousand dollars and 
imprisoned, and forbidden to 
practice medicine. Even in 
prison he wrote against the 
bishops, and this incensed them 
still more, for he was con¬ 
demned to stand in the pil¬ 
lory, lose his ears and pay a 
fine of twenty-five thousand dollars; nor was he 
released until 1640, when the Parliament set him 
free. He next turned his pen against independ¬ 
ency, and wrote with great vigor against “the Sec¬ 
taries” until his death, the period of which is uncer¬ 
tain, but he is believed to have died in 1650. 

BAT, aialleph , “the darkness-bird.” Many 
species of this tribe (Cheiroptera) are found in 
Western Asia, as in all warm countries. In the 
Mosaic law it was proscribed as unclean, and was 
ranked among birds, but closing up the series, Lev. 
xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18, in each passage introducing 
the winged insects. Zoologically, however, as is 
hardly necessary to observe, the bat is a true 
quadruped, distinguished from others of its class 
by an enormous elongation of the bones of the 
arm and fingers, and by a membrane stretched 
over them and extending to the hind limbs, by 
which modification the animal is able to exert a 
power of proper and continued flight. 
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A learned writer elaborately argues that some 
of the great frugivorous bats (Pteropus) must 
be alluded to in the prohibition, on the grounc 
that the flesh of the insectivorous species would 
oiler no temptation to be used as food, while 
“the fact [of the prohibition] evidently slious 
that there were at the time men or tribes who 
ate animals classed with bats. e 

think, however, that any such allusion ts at all 
evident. The distinction of clean and un- 
clean” had reference not merely to food, but to 
sacrifice and to ceremonial defilement from con¬ 
tact, etc., and other creatures, as little tempting as 
the insectivorous bats, are certainly prohibited, as 
the mouse, the lizard and the mole. It is. however, 
fatal to the suggestion of this learned 7. o 5 
that none of the frugivorous bats arc natives of 
Western Asia or North Africa, while the 
Bmall insectivorous species are abundant in M 

those countries. . H 

The habit of this order of animals is to m 
dwell in dark and desolate places by day. ■ 

Caverns, old hollow trees, ruined towers ■ 

and similar places are chiefly sought by ■ 
them, the qualifications of their diurnal ■ 
resort being that it should be dark, se- ■ 
eluded and quiet, sufficiently roomy to allow ■ 
them to fly to and from their resting-places, ■ 
and furnished with projections or rough- g 
nesses from which they may freely suspend | 
themselves. In such gloomy retreats they | 
may almost with certainty be found asso- ■ 
dating in considerable numbers, hanging ■ 
head downward, with folded wings from ■ 
some projection of the roof to which they . I 
cling by means of the sharp curved claws 
of their hind feet. .. 

Allusion to this habit is found in Isa. 11 . 

20 where the terrible glory of the “day of 
the Lord,” the period of the manifestation 
of the Lord Jesus, is described as producing, 
among other effects, the destruction of idols. 

The terrified idolaters shall cast away the 
idols in which they have trusted to the most |l 
obscene and obscure retreats [see MoleJ, , 
while they themselves seek a vain protec- j 
tion in the clefts of the rocks from the wrath 
of the Lamb, Rev. vi. 10. The whole of these 
two passages may be usefully read and com¬ 
pared together, as showing in what light 

much that is now highly valued as enhan¬ 
cing the glory of man-tho high towers and 
the fenced walls, the ships of Tarslnsh and 
the pleasant pictures—will appear m that 
dav when the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed and all flesh shall see it together, Isa. xl. o. 

BATANiEA (bat-a-ne'ah). See Bashan. 

BATE (ba'te), JULIUS, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, born 1711,died 1/71. Ilcwas 
a devoted follower of Hutchinson, whose works lie 
edited, and whose system lie defended in a multi¬ 
tude of publications. With some learning and 
acumen and indefatigable powers of labor, lie was 
at the same time so deficient in judgment and 
temper, and held views so whimsical and baseless, 
that he produced little impression in Ins own day 
and is now known only by name. He attadeed 
with some success, Warburton’s position that the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and pumsh- 
.nents is not to be found in, nor dul make part of 
the Mosaic dispensation;” and lie made a futile 
attempt to oppose Dr. Kennicott’s critical labors 
the text of the Old Testament. He prepared 


n I l. lm w- English dictionary, which Farkliurst i 
disciple also of the Hutchinsonian school) tre- 
quentlv refers to with approbation; and lie was 
cn „ a „cd, at the time of his death, on a new trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures, the completed part of 
which— Genesis to 2 Kings—was published after 
his death. As a translation it greatly fails in per¬ 
spicuity, smoothness and grammatical accuracy; 
the notes are full of the peculiarities of Ins system, 
and discover no correct acquaintance with the 
principles of philology or enlightened criticism. 

BATH BATHING. The numerous ceremo- 
nial washings required by the Mosaic law to secure 
the proper cleanliness of the priests, and to serve 
as a purification from the various kinds of Lewti- 
cal or actual defilement or as a symbolical repre- 


1.rdingly, we find traces of the practice at all 

periods of Jewish history. In Egypt the bathing 
in the water of the Nile was universal, and with 
the Egyptians, as with the Hindoos, it partook of 
the character of an act of worship. The obvious 
advantage of washing in a running stream caused 
the Hebrews to resort to it when practicable, bu 
as the streams of Judrca arc few and small, often 
disappearing altogether at the hottest season o 
the vear, Job vi. 15, 19, etc., their place was sup¬ 
plied, as far as possible, by house-baths and by 
public pools. Women, as in modern times, usually 
anointed themselves after the bath, Ruth m. , 
with oil, 2 Sam. xiv. 2, or sweet odors, Estli. n. 
12 ; Judith x. 3, and the use of oil for this purpose 
was also very general among men. Sec ANOINT- 
' ing. We are told in the Mishna that women 
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under Ablution. These religious ordinances 
were however, closely connected with the ordinary 
rules of cleanliness, to which they wisely gave a 
religious sanction. It was not until a late period 
of Jewish historv that the Pharisaical spirit of 
formalism obscured their moral significance by 
attaching to them that intrinsic value, and insist¬ 
ing on that scrupulous and exaggerated attention 
to their smallest particulars, which was expose 
and discouraged by our Lord, Mark vn. •>, 

Matt, xxiii. 25; Luke xi. 39, etc. 

The practice of bathing, which was thus incul¬ 
cated as a civil and religious obligation, is in the 
East not only important, but necessary, as the only 
sure preventive of cutaneous and other diseases 
Tcv xiv. 8; xv. 5, etc. The extreme heat and 
consequent perspiration, the arid and burning soil 
the bites of insects and the abundance of dust and 
sand, make bathing a pleasure as well as a duty. 


n, this dav sometimes use earth for a similar pur¬ 
pose, but it is most improbable that there is any 
reference to such a custom in 2 Kings v. 17. 

Tile pools of Hezekiah and of Solomon were 
probably public baths, as were also Silonm and 
Bcthcsda. The latter, from its healing virtue, was 
adorned, like modern Oriental baths with five 
colonnades, for the protection of those who resorted 
From Nell. iv. 23 we sec that the use of the 
hath was not omitted even in times of great danger. 
Barge buildings for bathing purposes like those in 
use among the Romans, were probably unknown 
to the Jews until they were introduced with other 
heathen customs in the time of Antiochus. 
must assume that a bath formed part of the 
Ephcbcum built by Jason, the apostate higli-priest 
at Jerusalem. 2 Mace. iv. 9, 13. Similar baths 
were built on a great scale by the Herod* at the 
hot springs of Tiberias, Gadara and (alirrhee. 
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The medicinal value of sulphurous springs in 
bathing was known at a very early period, and the 
discovery of some, to the east of the Dead Sea, by 
Anah, one of the dukes of Edom, is mentioned in 
Gen. xxxvi. 24, where the Hebrew word should be 
rendered “ hot springs,” not “ mules,” as in the Au¬ 
thorized Version. The promiscuous use of these 
public baths led the Jews, in some cases, to feel 
ashamed at the badge of their national covenant 
and to obliterate its effects, 1 Cor. vii. 18. The 
art of swimming was generally known, but is not 
often alluded to. 

The constant washing of the feet, rendered neces¬ 
sary by the use of sandals and the nature of the 
soil, is mentioned in Gen. xviii. 4; xxiv. 32; xliii. 
24. Like the “ pouring water on the hands,” it 
was usually performed by servants or inferiors, 1 
Sam. xxv. 41; 1 Tim. v. 10; John xiii. 5, 6. 


in Gen. xxxviii. 26; Num. xxi. G, and in other 
places. The treatise Sanhedrin , cited in Vitringa’s 
‘•Sacred Observations,” uses the words: “From 
the death of Ilaggai, Zecliariali and Malachi the 
Holy Spirit, which, according to the Jewish dis¬ 
tinction, is only the second degree of the propheti¬ 
cal gift, was withdrawn from Israel, but they 
nevertheless enjoyed the use of the Bath Kol. 

The Jewish authorities are not agreed as to what 
the Bath Kol was, nor as to the precise reason of 
its designation. It is disputed whether the persons 
hearing the Bath Kol heard the very voice from 
heaven or only a daughter of it—an echo of it; 
whether, as thunder is often mentioned as a sign 
of the divine presence, and as the word voice ap¬ 
pears to be used for thunder in Ex. ix. 23; Jer. 
x. 13; Ps. xxix. 3, the Bath Kol may not signify 
an articulate voice proceeding out of the thunder; 


stances fall far short of these in dignity, and some 
appear irreconcilable to even very credulous notions 
of the limits of divine interposition. Only a few 
of them, however, can be classed with quite as 
trivial a species of divination as the Sortes Vir- 
giliana;, which is done in the unfair statement of 
Prideaux. The fact is that most Christian writers 
who have treated of the Bath Kol have not been 
able to divest themselves of an undue desire to dis¬ 
credit its pretensions, in consequence of their fear¬ 
ing any comparison which might be instituted be¬ 
tween it and the voices from heaven mentioned in 
the New Testament. Indeed, Lightfoot considers 
all cases of Bath Kol to be either Jewish fables 
or devices of the devil. Instances of voices 
from heaven, on occasions outwardly very analo¬ 
gous to some among the Jews, are recorded in the 
history of the early Christian Church, as the voice 
which was instrumental in 
making Alexander bishop 
of Jerusalem, and that 
which exhorted Polycarp 
to be of good courage. 

BATH-RABBIM 

(bath-rab'bim). In the 
Song of Solomon, vii. 4, the 
eyes of the bride arc com¬ 
pared to “ the fish-pools in 
Ileshbon. at the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.” This must 
have been the name of a 
gate of the town of Hesh- 
bon looking toward or giv¬ 
ing access to the road which 
led to Bath-rabbim, on each 
side of which was a pool or 
tank (not necessarily a fish- 
poo]). It is commonly sup¬ 
posed that Bath-rabbim u 
Rabbah, the chief town of 
the Ammonites, still known 
as Amman. This lies to 
the north of the present Iles- 
Mn, on which side of tho 
town, however, no tank or 
pool remains, though there 
is one on the opposite side. 



Basilica Church o 
BATH. See Weights and Measures. 

BATH, the Hebrew word for daughter, is often 
used as the first element in a proper name, in 
which case what follows stands to it in the relation 
of the genitive in the Indo-European languages. 
In this respect its usage is analogous to that of 
Ben (which see). 

BATH KOL, “daughter of the voice.” Un¬ 
der this name the Talmud, the later Targums and 
the Rabbinical writers make frequent mention of 
a kind of oracular voice, constituting the fourth 
grade of revelation, which, although it was an in¬ 
strument of divine communiea ion throughout the 
early history of the Israelites, was the most promi¬ 
nent, because the sole, prophetic manifestation 
which existed during (and even after) the period 
of the second temple. The Midrashim and the 
Gemara , cited in Reland’s “Sacred Antiquities,” 
severally affirm that the Bath Kol is the voice 
which spoke to Abraham, Moses, David, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and others; and the Targums of Jona¬ 
than and of Jerusalem make the Bath Kol appear 
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or whether, according to the explanation of Mai- 
monides, “the Bath Kol is when a man has such a 
strong imagination that he believes he hears a 
voice from without himself.” As to the meaning 
of the name itself, passages are cited by Buxtorf 
and by Reland which show that the daughter of 
the voice sometimes means the echo of a sound, 
and sometimes merely a primary sound itself. It 
is certain that the Pc'shito has sometimes rendered 
the simple Greek phone by “daughter of the 
voice.” as in Acts xii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 20; Heb. 
iii. 15. 

The occasions on which it is alleged that the 
Bath Kol was heard after the death of Malachi arc 
of very various degrees of solemnity or significance. 
Supposing the instances mentioned in Josephus, of 
the voice which announced to Hyrcanus, that his 
sons had conquered Antiochus, and of the awful 
voice which was heard in the temple, just before 
the capture of Jerusalem, to exclaim, “ Let us re¬ 
move hence!” not to belong to the Bath Kol (as it 
is to be observed that the pseudo-Josephus hen 
Gorion has, in these cases, merely used the Hebrew 
word for voice), most of the other recorded in- 


BATHSHEBA (batli'- 
she-ba), daughter of Eli- 
nm, grand-daughter of Ahitophel and wife of 
Uriah. She was seduced, and became pregnant by 
King David, during the absence of her husband, 
who was then engaged at the siege of Rabbah. 
Perhaps in this lay the reason of Ahitophel’s en¬ 
mity to David and David’s remorseful dread of 
him. The child thus born in adultery became ill 
and died. After the lapse of the period of mourn¬ 
ing for her husband, who was slain by the contriv¬ 
ance of David, she was legally married to the king, 
and bore him Solomon. Ini Chr. iii. 5 she is called 
Bathshua, and her father Ammiel, instead of 
Kliam, Matt. i. G. The other children of Batli- 
sheba are named in 2 Sam. v. 14; 1 Chr. iii. 5. 
She is afterward noticed only in consequence of her 
good-natured intercession for Adonijah, which in¬ 
cidentally displays the respect with which she was 
treated by King Solomon, her son. Sec David and 
Adonijaii. The rabbins describe Bathsheba as 
a woman of a highly-cultivated mind, and ascribe 
to her the counsels contained in Prov. xxxi. 

BATHSHUA (bath'shoo-a), “daughter of 
wealth.” 1. Judah’s wife, termed in our version 


BATUS 



BATHZACH ARIAS 


“ the daughter of Shua” or “ Sliuah,” Gen. xxxviii. 
2,12; 1 Chr. ii. 3. 2. A variation of Batiisiieba, 

which see. 

BATHZACH ARIAS (batli-zak-a-ri'as), a 
place where Judas Maccabseus encamped, 1 Macc. 
vi. 32, 33. The modern name is Beit Sakdrieh, 
about nine miles north of Beit S&r that is, 
Bethzur. 

BATTERING-RAM (bat'ter-ing-ram). This 
was a well-known instrument of ancient warfare— 
a long heavy mas 3 of wood, often with a metal 
head, swung backward and forward, so as to make 
a breach in the wall of a besieged town. The 
name in Greek and Latin is the same as that of a 
living ram, obviously on account of the resem¬ 
blance of its work to the butting of a ram; and 
this seems the sim 
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indirectly, the soldiers might be animated to do 
their duty courageously. The king went to battle 
in his royal costume, except when he wished to 
remain unknown, as at Megiddo. It was now, we 
may suppose, when the enemy was at hand, that 
the slingers would be ordered to pass between the 
intervals of the line of solid squares, open their 
order and with shouts let fly their stone or 
leaden missiles, until by the gradual approach 
of the opposing fronts they would be hemmed 
in, and be recalled to the rear or to cover a 
flank. Then would come the signal to charge 
and the great shout of battle; the heavy infantry, 
receiving the order to attack, would, under cover 
of their shields and leveled spears, press direct 
upon the front of the enemy; the rear ranks might 
then, if so armed, cast their second darts, and the 
archers from the rear shoot high, so as to pitch 


personally the first slaughter, would not, and the 
foremost could not, fall back; neither, could the 
commanders disengage the line without a certainty 
of being defeated. The fate of the day was there¬ 
fore no longer within the control of the chief, and 
nothing but obstinate valor was left to decide the 
victory! Hence, from the stubborn character of 
the Jews, battles fought among themselves were 
particularly sanguinary; such, for example, as that 
in which Jeroboam, king of Israel, was defeated by 
Abijah of Judah, wherein, if there be no errors of 
copyists, there was a great slaughter. L nder such 
circumstances defeat led to irretrievable confusion ; 
and where either party possessed superiority in 
cavalry and chariots of war, it would be materially 
increased, but where the infantry alone had prin¬ 
cipally to pursue a broken enemy, that force, laden 
with shields and preserving order, could overtake 


plest meaning of the 
Hebrew word for a 
ram, as it is used in 
Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22. 

Yet some good author¬ 
ities have hesitated; 
and in this latter verse, 
where the word occurs 
twice, the first time 
“ battering-rams ” is 
put only in the margin 
by our translators. 

Possibly by what our 
translators have ren¬ 
dered “ engines of 
war,” Ezek. xxvi. 9, 
the same instrument 
is specially intended. 

The exact rendering 
might be given “ the 
stroke of that which is 
right opposite.” 

BATTLE (bat'- 
t’l), SYSTEM OF. 

Though the Hebrews, 
in their mode of con¬ 
ducting warlike oper¬ 
ations, varied some¬ 
what in the course of 
ages, and are else¬ 
where shown to have 
been swayed by the 
practice of greater and 
more military nations, 

still, from the period when the institution of roy¬ 
alty gave rise to an organized system, it was a 
maxim to spare the soldiers all unnecessary fatigue 
before an engagement, and to supply them liberally 
with food. Their arms were enjoined to be in the 
best order; and when drawn up for battle, they 
formed a line of solid squares of a hundred men, 
each square being ten deep, and with sufficient in¬ 
terval between to allow of facility in movements 
and the slingers to pass through. The archers may 
have occupied the two flanks, or formed in the rear, 
according to the intentions of the commander on 
the occasion, but the slingers were always stationed 
in the rear until they were ordered forward to im¬ 
pede a hostile approach or to commence the engage¬ 
ment, somewhat in the manner of modern skir¬ 
mishers. Meantime, while the trumpets waited to 
sound the last signal, the priests in the earlier ages, 
subsequently the king, accompanied with priests 
and Levites, and still later the general in command, 
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the arrows over their own main line of spearmen 
into the dense masses beyond them. If the enemy 
broke through the intervals, we may imagine that 
a line of charioteers in reserve, breaking from their 
position, might in part charge among the disordered 
ranks of the foe, drive them back and facilitate 
the restoration of the oppressed masses, or wheeling 
round a flank, fall upon the enemy, or be encoun¬ 
tered by a similar manoeuvre, and perhaps repulsed. 
The king, meanwhile, surrounded by his princes, 
posted close to the rear of his line of battle, and in 
the middle of the showered missiles, would watch 
the enemy and remedy every disorder. In this , 
position it was that several of the sovereigns of 
Judah were slain, and that such an enormous | 
waste of human life took place; for the shock 
of two hostile lines of masses, at least ten in 
depth, advancing under the confidence of breast¬ 
plate’and shield, when once engaged hand to 
hand, had difficulties of no ordinary nature to 


very few who chose to abandon their defensive 
armor, unless they were hemmed in by the locality. 
Sometimes a part of the army was posted in am¬ 
bush, but this manoeuvre was most commonly prac¬ 
ticed against the garrisons of cities. In the case 
of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 1G, when he led a small 
body of his own people, suddenly collected, and 
fell upon the guard of the captives, released them 
and recovered the booty, it was a surprise, not an 
ambush ; nor is it necessary that he should have 
fallen in with the main army of the enemy. There 
is evidence that the Hebrew armies always pos¬ 
sessed more courage than discipline. 

BATTLE-AXE. See Arms. 

BATTLEMENT (bat't’l-ment), Dent, xxiii. 

8; Jer. v. 10. See House. 

BATUS (ba'tus), Luke xvi. 6, raarg. See 
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BAYLY 


BAUER (baw'er), GEO. LORENZ, professor 
of Biblical exegesis and Oriental languages at Hei¬ 
delberg, was born 14th August, 1755, and died 12th 
January, 1806. He was a voluminous writer on 
Biblical and theological subjects. His hermeneu¬ 
tical works are his most valuable. All his works 
are deeply tinged with neologianism, but apart 
from this are valuable. Of the “ Hermeneutics of 
the Old and New Testaments” Dr. Davidson says, 
“ It exhibits good arrangement, great perspicuity, 
an unusual power of condensation and no small 
acuteness. Unhappily, however,” he adds, “the 
neology of the author is apparent.” Bauer was 



A Basin of the Middle Ages. 


the "first openly to apply the term mythology to 
the divine revelations of Scripture, and to speak 
of the Biblical narratives as myths. He ^even 
went the length of issuing a work entitled “He¬ 
brew Mythology of the Old and New Testament, 
with Parallels in the Mythology of other Nations.” 
These works of the “ audacious author,” as Tho- 
luck calls him, have long since ceased to command 
any respect. 

BAUMGARTEN (baum gar'ten), SIGIS- 
MUND JAKOB, D. D., was born at Wollmir- 
stadt, 14th March, 1706. He was educated at 
Halle, first in the orphan house, afterward at the 
university. After passing through various subor¬ 
dinate offices, he became professor of theology in 
that university in 1743. He was the most famous 
theological professor of his day, having usual y 
as many as from 300 to 400 students attending 
his lectures, and so casting all his colleagues into 
the shade that when he announced his intention to 
lecture on any branch, it was tantamount to an in¬ 
timation that none of them need attempt to ven¬ 
ture into the same field, as they had no chance 
of an audience. He was an indefatigable student 
and lecturer, and his published works relate to 
almost everv department of theological inquiry. 
In theology he followed the method of Wolf, 
reducing all the dogmas of the science to the 
most rigid schematism, and presenting theology as 
bare of life and spirit as it is possible to conceive. 
Though himself orthodox in his teachings, he oc¬ 
cupied a position of antagonism to the Pietist 
school, and introduced a spirit of rationalizing in 
religion which, carried out to its full extent by 
his pupil and admirer, Semler, led to that revo¬ 
lution in German theology from which its stu¬ 
dents are as yet only beginning to return. His 
exegetical writings are his feeblest productions, 
unless perhaps we except his sermons. He died 
at Halle, 4th July, 1757. 

BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, LUDWIG 
FRIEDERICH OTTO, D. D., was born at Merse¬ 
burg, 31st July, 1788, and died at Jena, where lie 
was professor of theology and principal of the uni¬ 


versity, 31st May, 1843. lie was a man of great 
natural powers and of ample scholarship; and 
had his life been longer spared to complete the 
plans he had before his mind, he might have 
rendered service of the highest kind to the cause 
of scientific theology. During his lifetime he 
published several works on theology, and since 
his death his “Comments on the Epistles to the 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians and Thessalonians,” collected partly from 
the notes of his students, have been published. 
These are full of useful hints, but as a whole they 
are disappointing. Even his first volume on 
John’s writings is hardly worthy of his reputa¬ 
tion. One cannot, however, but notice the im¬ 
partiality and earnestness with which he seeks 
to ascertain the meaning of his author, irrespect¬ 
ive of schools and systems. Belonging to no 
party, he has been blamed by the orthodox for 
his tendency to rationalism, and by the rational¬ 
ists for his leanings toward orthodoxy. 

BAVAI (bav'a-i), “son of wishing”—i. c., the 
wisher, or possibly the name is of Persian origin 
one who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh. iii. 18. 

BAXTER (bax'ter), RICHARD, an eminent 
non-conformist divine, was born Nov. 12, 1015, at 
Rowton, near High Ercal, in Shropshire, and 
died 1691. Though not a graduate of either 
university, he acquired a fair share of learning, 
and was ordained by the bishop of Worcester in 
1630. It was not long after, however, that the 
oath of universal approbation of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, called the “ Et Cetera” 
oath, drove him and others from the Establish¬ 
ment. In 1640 he was invited to be minister at 
Kidderminster, but the civil war, which broke out 
soon after, exposed him to persecution, as lie es¬ 
poused the cause of the Parliament. He retired 
to Coventry, and continued his ministerial labors 
till the success of the republicans recalled him to 
his favorite flock at Kidderminster. The ascend¬ 
ency of Cromwell gave him great offence, and 
he even presumed to argue in private with him 
on the nature and illegality of his power, but in 
the only sermon which he preached before him, 
he wisely confined his subject to the dissensions 
which existed in the kingdom on religious mat¬ 
ters. He was in London after Cromwell’s death, 
and preached before Parliament the day before 
the king’s return was voted, and likewise before 
the lord mayor for Monk’s successes. Charles II. 
made him one of his chaplains, and Chancellor 
Clarendon offered him the bishopric of Hereford, 
which he declined. He was, however, soon in¬ 
volved in the general persecution of the non¬ 
conformists. His paraphrase on the New Tes¬ 
tament drew upon him, in 1685, the vengeance 
of Jeffries, and he was condemned to be impris¬ 
oned for two years, from which punishment, six 
months after, lie was discharged by the interfer¬ 
ence of Lord Powis with King James. He wrote 
a vast number of books—Mr. Long of Exeter says 
80, Dr. Calamy, 120; but the author of a note in 
the Biographia Britannica tells us that lie had 
seen 145 distinct treatises of Mr. Baxter’s: his 
practical works have been published in four vols. 
folio. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his Own 
Times, calls him “a man of great piety,” and 
says “that if he had not meddled with too 
many things, he would have been esteemed one 
of the most learned men of the age; that he had a 
moving and pathetical way of writing, and was 


his whole life long a man of great zeal and much 
simplicity, but was unhappily subtle and meta¬ 
physical in everything.” His name is associated 
with his well-known work, “The Saint’s Everlast¬ 
ing Rest,” a work which, like the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of Bunyan, has been a precious bless¬ 
ing to the Church of God, and which continues to 
cheer and strengthen the sick and the dying in all 
lands where the English tongue prevails. Baxter 
found Kidderminster in a state of great irreligion, 
but in a brief period the aspect of the place was 
entirely changed. Family and personal religion 
prevailed, and the power of Baxter as an effective 
preacher was felt in all the community, and pro¬ 
duced astonishing effects in all places where he 
ministered. 


BAYLE (ba'le), PIERRE, author of the “ His¬ 
torical and Critical Dictionary,” was born at Carlat, 
in the county of Foix (Languedoc), in 1647, and 
received his first instructions from his father, a 
Calvinistic preacher. He gave early proofs of an 
astonishing memory and of singular vivacity of 
mind. At the age of 19 he entered the college 
of Puy-Laurenes to finish his studies. The ardor 
with which lie devoted himself to them weakened 
his constitution. All books were eagerly devoured 
by him ; his taste for logic led him particularly to 
study religious controversies, but Amyot’s Plutarch 
and Montaigne were his favorite works. In Tou¬ 
louse he studied philosophy with the Jesuits. 
Here his preceptors succeeded in undermining his 
faith, and he became a Romanist. His conver¬ 
sion was a great triumph to the papists. After 17 
months, however, he returned to his old faith. In 
1675 he obtained the philosophical chair at Sfedan, 
where he taught with distinction until the suppres¬ 
sion of this academy in 1681. The appearance of 
a comet in 1680, which occasioned an almost uni¬ 
versal alarm, induced him to publish, in 1682, his 
“Various Thoughts on the Comet,” a work full of 
learning, in which he discussed various subjects of 
metaphysics, morals, theology, history and politics. 
It was followed by his “ A General Critique of the 
History of Calvinism by Maimbourg.” This work, 
received with equal approbation by the Romanists 
and Protestants, involved him in many disputes. 
He next devoted all his attention to the composi¬ 
tion of his “ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” 
which he first pub¬ 
lished in 1696. This 
was the first work 
which appeared under 
his name. He died, 
so to speak, with the 
pen in his hand, in 
1706, at the age of 59. 

“Bayle,” says Vol¬ 
taire, “is the first of 
logicians and skeptics. 

His greatest enemies must confess that there is not 
a line in his works which contains an open aspersion 
of Christianity, but his warmest apologists must ac¬ 
knowledge that there is not a page in his conti o- 
versial writings which does not lead the reader to 
doubt, and often to skepticism.” Bayle compares 
himself to Homer’s cloud-compelling Jupiter. 
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BAYLY (ba'le), ANSELM, LL.D., an Eng¬ 
lish clergyman, sub-dean of the Chapel Ro)al. 
Among his works is an edition of “ The Old Tes¬ 
tament in English and Hebrew, with remarks, 
critical and grammatical, on the Hebrew, and cor¬ 
rections of the English.” In this edition the Au¬ 
thorized Version, with a few alterations, chiefly in 
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BEASTS 


the punctuation, is printed so as to face the Hebrew, 
a few notes are added of an explanatory kind; the 
k’ri readings are conveniently placed on the mar¬ 
gin, and summaries of the books are appended. 
The work is of little value, except as it supplies a 
legible Hebrew text. Dr. Bayle published also a 
Hebrew grammar. 

BAYNE (bane'), PAUL, a Puritan divine who 
died in 1617. He w'as a fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, and succeeded Perkins in the lecture at 
St. Andrews, Cambridge. He wrote “ A Commen¬ 
tary on the 1st and 2d chapters of St. Paul to the 
Colossians; together with divers places of Scrip¬ 
ture briefly explained; an entire Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians.” These display 
learning and acuteness. 

BAY TREE. In Ps. xxxvii. 35 a prosperous 
worldling is compared to a flourishing ezrach. The 
radical signification, “to rise,” “to spring up,” as 
a plant, might apply to almost any tree, more 
especially to one indigenous and growing vigor¬ 
ously in its native soil, which would be a very 
good emblem of a wealthy chief or freeholder 
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dwelling among his own people and casting his 
shadow over his ancestral acres, and we doubt if 
we are justified in making it more definite. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Horsley renders it “a tree flourishing 
in its native soil,” Mason Good, “ a vigorous tree,” 
and most of the Jewish commentators make it “a 
native tree,” as opposed to one that has been trans¬ 
planted. However, the Septuagint and Vulgate 
have translated it “cedar,” and most of the 
modern European versions make it the “laurel” 
or “ bay.” Thus, too, Sir Philip Sidney : 

“ Like lawrell fresh himself out-spreading.” 

Bishop Mant combines the “cedar” of the 
Septuagint with the “ native tree” of the rabbis: 

“Onco I saw, in pomp of power, 

Wide his boughs tho impious spread; 

So Fro seen tho cedar tower 
Proudly from its native bed.” 

As the bay sufficiently answers the purpose of 
the text, some, like Sir Thomas Browne, notwith¬ 
standing the slightness of its claims, will be “ un¬ 
willing to exclude that noble plant from the honor 
of having its name in Scripture.” With the 
appearance of the common bay every one is 
familiar, and from the use of its evergreen branches 
in crowning Roman conquerors, it has acquired 


proud and heroic associations. These, howeyer, 
it could hardly convey to Hebrew minds, as it 
was not used for the victor’s garland in Palestine. 
There was nothing to prevent it from growing in 
Judiea, as it is a native of both Northern Africa 
and Soutliern Europe, and it still flourishes at 
Antioch. 

BAZLITH (baz'lith), BAZLUTH (baz'luth), 

“ a stripping,” a man whose children were among 
the Nethinim that returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 
52; Neh. vii. 54. 

BDELLIUM (del'yum), the term employed 
in the ancient Greek and Latin translations and 
adopted generally in the modern for the Hebrew 
bedolach. It occurs only twice in Scripture, first 
as a precious commodity of some sort furnished by 
the land of Havilah, Gen. ii. 14, and afterward as 
an object with which, in respect to color, to com¬ 
pare the manna of the desert, Num. xi. 7. The 
ancients applied the name to the gum of a tree 
which grew in Arabia, as well as India and Baby¬ 
lonia, nearly the color of frankincense, whitish 
and pellucid. The chief objection to this view is 
that it is not such a precious natural production 
as that one might expect it to be noticed among 
the peculiar treasures of Havilah, where also its 
appearance among gold and precious stones looks 
somewhat strange. Bochart held it to signify 
pearls , and has supported his view, as usual, by 
a great profusion of learning. Gesenius and the 
best authorities of recent times are disposed to 
concur in the same view. 

BEACON (be'kon), Isa. xxx. 17. The 
meaning of the word is a mast or signal-pole. 

BEALIAH (be-a-li'ah), a Benjamite chief 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii. 5. 

BEALOTH (be'a-loth), a town in the south¬ 
ern part of the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 24. 

BEAN (be'an), CHILDREN OF, the name 
of a tribe predatory in their habits, destroyed 
by Judas Maccabieus, 1 Macc. v. 4, 5. In the 
margin of the Authorized Version they are iden¬ 
tified with the Benei Ja’aqan, Num. xxxiii. 31. 

BEANS. This vegetable was among the pro¬ 
visions furnished to David’s troops while he lay at 
Mahanaim, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, and was to be 
a material for Ezekiel’s bread, Ezek. iv. 9. 

Beans are a common article of food in the 
East at the present day. The kinds most 
common in Syria are the white horse-bean 
and the kidney-bean, and they are found to 
be very nutritious. 

BEAR. This animal, Ursus Syriacus, is 
nearly allied to the common brown bear, 
being only somewhat lower and longer, with 
the head and tail more prolonged, the color 
a dull buff or light bay, clouded sometimes 
with darker brown. It has a ridge of long 
hairs semi-erect running from the neck to 
the tail. It is said still to be found in some 
parts of the Lebanon. The habits of this 
animal are often alluded to in Scripture, 1 Sara, 
xvii. 34, 36, 37; 2 Sam. xvii. 8; 2 Ki. ii. 24; 
Prow xvii. 12, xxviii. 15; Isa. xi. 7, lix. 11; Lam. 
iii. 10; IIos. xiii. 8; Amos v. 19; Rev. xiii. 2. The 
bear was the symbol of the second kingdom of 
Daniel’s vision, Dan. vii. 5. 


BEARD. The nations of Western Asia paid 
great attention to the beard. In this respect they 
differed from the Egyptians, who shaved, except 
when mourning, Gen. xli. 14, though they had the 
custom of wearing false beards made of plaited 
hair and graduated according to rank. For pri¬ 
vate persons these were small, about two inches 
long; for kings much longer and square at the 
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bottom ; while gods had beards of which the lower 
part curled up. The Hebrews probably preserved 
their beards when in Egypt; and we find in their 
subsequent history that neglect of them was a proof 
of slovenliness, and allowable only in seasons of 
distress, 2 Sam. xix. 24. They were carefully 
trimmed and perfumed, Ps. cxxxiii. 2. They 
were not to be touched by others, except by inti¬ 
mate friends with the right hand, in a way of 
affectionate reverence, to be respectfully kissed, 
2 Sam. xx. 9; and any indignity offered to them 
by pulling, spitting, or the like, was highly re¬ 
sented. Hence there could have been no greater 
insult than that shown by Ilanun to David’s am¬ 
bassadors, x. 4. Shaving the beard or cutting it 
off’ was a sign of the deepest degradation, Isa. xv. 
2; Jer. xli. 5; hence the threatening in Isa. vii. 20 
was full of significance. There arc some notices 
of the beard in the Hebrew ritual. Thus, the 
recovered leper was to shave off his beard on the 
last day of his cleansing, Lev. xiv. 9; and gener¬ 
ally the corners of the beard were not to be marred, 
xix. 27; xxi. 5. This prohibition is supposed to 
be directed against shaving the beard where it 
joins the hair. Some Arabian tribes, it seems, did 
this in devoting themselves to an idol-god, see Jer. 
ix. 26; xxv. 23; xlix. 32. 

BEASTS. The following names of beasts or 
(almost all) land animals occur in Scripture; an 
account of each distinct kind is given under their 
respective names. Some references are subjoined 
here to the places in which the animals are men¬ 
tioned: ape, 1 Ki. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21; ass, Gen. 
xii. 16; ass, wild, Job xxxix. 5; badger, Ex. xxv. 
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5; bat, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18; bear, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34, 36, 37; behemoth, Job xl. 15-24; hip¬ 
popotamus? bison, Deut. xiv. 5, marg.; boar, Ps. 
1 x xx. 13; bull, bullock, Lev. i. 5; Ps. xxii. 12; bull, 
wild, Isa. Ii. 20; calf, Gen. xviii. 7; camel, Gen. 
xii. 16; Lev. xi. 4; cat, Bar. vi. 22; chameleon, 
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Lev. xi. 30; chamois, Deut. xiv. 5; colt, Gen. 
xxxii. 15; Matt. xxi. 5; coney, Lev. xi. 5 ; Dent, 
xiv. 7; cow, Lev. xxii. 28; dog, 1 Ki. xxi. 23, 24; 
2 Ki. ix. 35, 36; dromedary, 1 Ki. iv. 28; Esth. 
viii. 10; Jer. ii. 23; elephant, 1 Ki. x. 22, marg.; 
ewe, Gen. xxxii. 14; fallow-deer, Deut. xiv. 5; 
ferret, Lev. xi. 30—gecko? foal, Gen. xxii. lo; 
Matt. xxi. 5; fox, Jud. xv. 4—jackal? goat, Deut. 
xiv. 4; goat, wild, Deut. xiv. 5; grayliound, Prov. 
xxx. 31; hare, Lev. xi. G; Deut. xiv. 7; hart, 
Deut. xiv. 5; heifer, Gen. xv. 9; hind, Job xxxix. 
1- Prov. v. 19; horse, Ex. xv. 1; kid, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17; lamb, Gen. xxii. 7, 8; leopard, Sol. 
Song iv. 8; leviathan, Job xii—crocodile? lion, 
Gen! xlix. 9; 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 36, 37 ; lizard, Lev. 
xi. 30; mole, Lev. xi. 30—chameleon ? mouse, Lev. 
xi. 29; mule, 2 Sam. xviii. 9; ox, Deut. xiv. 4 ; ox, 
wild, Deut. xiv. 5; pygarg, Deut. xiv. 5—a kind 
of antelope? ram, Gen. xxii. 13; roe, 2 Sam. n. 
18; roe-buck, Deut. xiv. 5; sheep, Gen. xii. 16; 
sow, 2 Pet. ii. 22; swine, Lev. xi. 7 ; tortoise, Lev*, 
xi. 29; unicorn, Num. xxiii. 22 —rhinoceros? 
weasel, Lev. xi. 29; wolf, Jer. v. 6, 

From the earliest times we find a distinction 
between clean and unclean beasts, the distribution 
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BEAUSOBRE (bo-so'ber), ISAAC DE, a 
French Protestant minister, was born at Nivort, 
8th March, 1659. Driven from France at the time 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he lied 
to Holland, whence he passed to Berlin and spent 
the rest of his days there as pastor of one of the 
French churches in that city. His pen was occu¬ 
pied in many literary labors. That by which he 
is now chiefly remembered is one which he under¬ 
took by order of the king of Prussia in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lenfant—“The New Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ translated into 
French from the Original Greek, with Literal 
Notes to explain the Text,” of which a new and 
greatly improved edition appeared in 1741. Of 
this work Beausobrc executed the latter part, be¬ 
ginning with the Epistle to the Romans. After 
his death, which took place in June, 1738, there 
appeared from his pen “Remarks, Historical and 
Critical, on the New Testament.” These Biblical 
labors of Beausobre are valuable; the translation 
of the New Testament is one of the best in the 
French language, and his notes are always judi¬ 
cious, often felicitous. He was a man of undoubted 
learning and ability, which he devoted to the wor¬ 
thiest pursuits. In conjunction with 
his son, Charles Louis, he prepared 
Discours sur la Bible dc Suunn , which 
appeared without date. Four vol¬ 
umes of sermons were published 
after his death, in 1755. The rest 
of his works arc devoted to Church 
history. 

BEB AI ( be'ba-i), “ paternal,” one 
whose descendants returned from 
captivity with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 
11; Neh. vii. 16. At a later period 
others of them headed by Zechariah, 
specially called Behai’s son, accom¬ 
panied Ezra, viii. 11. Four of his 
clan had married foreign wives, x. 
28, and the name of their family or 
representative was attached to the 
covenant, Neh. x. 15. 


being made first according as they might be sacri¬ 
ficed or not, Gen. vii. 2; viii. 20, and afterward 
with reference to food, Lev. xi. 2-11, 27—31; Deut. 
xiv. 4-8. See Clean and Unclean. 

Beasts are used symbolically in prophecy to 
designate kingdoms or powers, Dan. vii. 3-28; 
Rev. xiii. 

The word rendered “ beasts” in Rev. iv. 6-9, etc., 
should be translated “ living ones.” 

BEATING (beet'ing). See Punishments. 

BEATON (be'ton), or BETHUNE (be- 
thoon'), a cardinal and archbishop of St. Andrews, 
in Scotland, whose infamous persecutions of his 
Protestant countrymen caused him to be assassi¬ 
nated in his castle, at St. Andrews, in 1546. 

BEATTIE (bate'te), JAMES, a pleasing 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was horn ft Law- 
rencekirk, county of Kincardine, in 1735. In 
1765 he published a poem called the “Judgment 
of Paris,” which proved to be a failure. In 1770 
his “ Essay on Truth,” written in opposition to the 
skepticism of Hume, gave him his first fame. I* ive 
large editions were sold in four years. He died at 
Aberdeen, in August, 1803. Beattie was a relig¬ 
ious and amiable man, as well as a fascinating and 
respectable controversialist. 


BEBAI, a place mentioned in Judith xv. 4. 

BECHER (be'ker). 1. The second son of 
Benjamin, according to the genealogy of Benja¬ 
min’s house in Gen. xlvi. 21 and in 1 Chr. vii. 6. 
In the former list, however, he appears as the sec¬ 
ond of ten sons, while in the latter he is one of 
only three. In a still further list, 1 Chr. viii. 1, 2, 
the sons of Benjamin are given as five in all, but 
Becher is not named as one of them, nor arc the 
others the same as in the original list of Genesis, 
excepting Bela and Ashbel. It is singular also, 
as regards Becher, that in the enumeration of the 
families of Benjamin in the wilderness that of Be¬ 
cher does not occur, Num. xxvi. 38. These strange 
diversities probably arose from the different objects 
with which the respective genealogies were drawn 
up, some having respect chiefly to the immediate 
offspring of Benjamin, others to the distinct fam¬ 
ilies that grew out of those, which might again 
admit of certain modifications at successive stages 
in the history of the tribe .from the remarkable 
vicissitudes the tribe underwent. The dreadful 
calamity that befell the tribe through its own per¬ 
verseness, as recorded in the concluding chapters 
of Judges, must alone have produced a great dis¬ 
organization in its family arrangements, some per¬ 
haps entirely losing their distinctive position, and 
others coming in their place. 


2. A son of Ephraim, according to Num. xxvi. 
35, who, however, is called Bered in 1 Chr. vii. 20. 
It is possible that this is the same person as the 
preceding; for as the family of Ephraim at an 
early period suffered grievously in a conflict with 
the men of Gath, 1 Chr. vii. 21, some have thought 
that Becher, the son of Benjamin, married into 
his family, and henceforth was reckoned as of the 
tribe of Ephraim. If this were so, it would ex¬ 
plain the appearance of a family of Becherites or 
Baehrites among the descendants of Ephraim in 
the wilderness, Num. xxvi. 35, and the non-ap¬ 
pearance of such in Benjamin. 

BECHORATH (bek'o-rath), an ancestor of 
Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 1. 

BECHOR-SHOR (be-kor-shor'), JOSEPH, 
also called, by way of abbreviation, Harbash , the 
Rabbi Bechor-Shor , flourished about A. D. 1170, 
and was the last representative of the Germano- 
French school of Biblical commentators founded 
by the celebrated Rashi. His commentary on the 
Pentateuch shows that he was a sound exponent of 
Scripture and a worthy disciple of his school. 
Bechor-Shor’s style is very clear, simple and easy, 
and his commentary will be understood even by 
tyros in Hebrew. The commentary was published 
in 1520, Constantinople. 

BECK, CHRISTIAN DANIEL, D. D., pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and Latin literature at Leipsic, 
was born 22d January, 1757, and died 13th Decem¬ 
ber, 1832. His attention was devoted chiefly to 
classical literature, in which department he enjoys 
a high reputation, but he gave himself also to 
sacred studies, and in the department of hermeneu¬ 
tics especially has rendered important service. 
The author’s familiarity with ancient literature, 
his sound views of the proper method of dealing 
with works written in dead languages, and his 
general perspicacity of thought and expression, 
render his works of great value to the student of 
Scripture. 

BECK, MATTHIAS FREDERICK, a Lu¬ 
theran minister at Augsburg, born 23d May, 1649, 



Isaac Baxter —Sec article. 


and died 2d February, 1701. He was the editor of 
two paraphrases, in the Chaldee tongue, on the 
Books of the Chronicles. 

BECTILETH (bek-ti'leth), the name of a 
plain lying between Nineveh and Cilicia, men¬ 
tioned only in Judith ii. 21. 
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BED. The manner of sleeping in warm 
Eastern climates is necessarily very different from 
that which is followed in our colder regions. The 
present usages appear to be the same as those of 
the ancient Jews, and sufficiently explain the pas¬ 
sages of Scripture which bear on the subject. 
Beds of feathers are altogether unknown, and the 
Orientals generally lie on a hard couch. Poor 
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people who have no certain home, or when on a 
journey or employed at a distance from their 
dwellings, sleep on mats or wrapped in their outer 
garment, which from its importance in this respect 
was forbidden to be retained in pledge over night, 
Gen. ix. 21, 23; Ex. xxii. 27; Deut. xxiv. 13. 
Under peculiar circumstances a stone covered with 
some folded cloth or piece of dress is often used 
for a pillow. The more wealthy classes sleep on 
mattresses stuffed with wool or cotton, which arc 
often no other than a quilt thickly padded, and 
arc used either singly or one or more placed upon 
each other. A similar quilt of finer materials 
forms the coverlet in winter, and in summer a thin 
blanket suffices; but sometimes the convenient 
outer garment is used for the latter purpose, and 
was so among the Jews, as we learn from 1 Sam. 
xix. 13, where Miclial covers with a cloak or 
mantle the image which was to represent her 
husband sleeping. The difference of use here is 
that the poor wrap themselves up in it and it forms 
their whole bed, whereas the rich employ it as a 
covering only. A pillow is placed upon the mat¬ 
tress, and over both, in good houses, is laid a sheet. 
The bolsters are more valuable than the mattresses, 
both in respect to their coverings and material; 
they are usually stuffed with cotton or other soft 
substance, but instead of these, skins of goats or 
sheep appear to have been formerly used by the 
poorer classes and in the hardier ages. These 
skins were probably sewed up in the natural shape, 
like water-skins, and stuffed with chaff or wool. 
It is not unlikely that the Israelites were ac¬ 
quainted with those crescent-shaped bolsters of 
wood which were common in ancient Egypt (see 
first engraving on page 295), the comfort in the use 
of which is not very apparent till one tries the ex¬ 
periment, arid realizes the complete repose'which 
is obtained by resting the nape of the neck and 
base of the skull upon some similar contrivance. 

It has been doubted whether the couches of the 
nnd for the use of the sick were 


standing and fixed divans such as those on which 
the Western Asiatics commonly make their beds at 
night. We feel satisfied that the different Hebrew 
words answer to and describe different arrange¬ 
ments, although we may be unable now to assign 
to the several words their distinctive applications 
to still subsisting things. 

The divan or dais is a slightly elevated platform 
at the upper end and often along the 
sides of the room. On this are laid the 
mattresses on which the Western Asi¬ 
atics sit cross-legged in the day-time, 
with large cushions against the wall 
to support the back. At night the light 
bedding is usually laid out upon this 
divan, and thus beds for many persons 
arc easily formed. The bedding is re¬ 
moved in the morning and deposited 
in recesses in the room made for the 
purpose. This is a sort of general 
sleeping-room for the males of the fam¬ 
ily and for guests, none but the master 
having access to the inner parts of the 
house, where alone there arc proper 
and distinct bedchambers. In these 
the bedding is cither laid on the car¬ 
peted floor or placed on a low frame 
or bedstead. This difference between 
the public and private sleeping-room, 
which the arrangement of an Eastern 
household renders necessary, seems to 
explain the difficulties which have 
perplexed readers of travels, who, finding mention 
onlv of the more public dormitory, the divan, have 
been led to conclude that there was no other or dif¬ 
ferent one. 

The most common bedstead in Egypt and Arabia 
was framed rudely of palm sticks. See second 
engraving on page 294. It was used in ancient 
Egypt and is figured in the mural paintings. In 
Palestine, Syria and Persia, where the palm tree 
is not common and timber is more plentiful, a 
similar bed-frame is made of boards. 

This kind of bedstead h also used upon 
the house-tops during the season in 
which people sleep there. It is more 
than likely that Og’s bedstead was of 
this description, Deut. iii. 11. In the 
times in which he lived the palm tree 
was more common in Palestine than at 
present, and the bedsteads in ordinary 
use were probably formed of palm 
sticks. They would therefore be inca¬ 
pable of sustaining any undue weight 
without being disjointed and bent awry, 
and this would dictate the necessity of 
making that destined to sustain the vast 
bulk of Og rather of rods of iron than 
of the mid-ribs of the palm fronds. 

These bedsteads are also of a length 
seldom more than a few inches beyond 
the average human stature (commonly ' 

6 feet 3 inches); and hence the pro¬ 
priety with which the length of Og’s 
bedstead is stated to convey an idea of 
his stature—a fact which has perplexed those 
who supposed there was no other bedstead than 
the divan, seeing that the length of the divan 
has no determinate reference to the stature of the 
persons reposing on it. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the bedsteads 
were all of this sort. There are traces of a kind 
of portable couch which appears to have served 

♦ rloxrtimo nnd thorn 


Hebrews enjoyed this convenience, as we find such 
couches in use among the neighboring nations and 
figured on their monuments. 

A bed with a tester is mentioned in Jud. xvi. 23, 
which, in connection with other indications and 
the frequent mention of rich tapestries hung upon 
and about a bed for luxuriousness and ornament, 
proves that such beds as arc still used by royal and 
distinguished personages were not unknown under 
the Hebrew monarchy, comp. Esth. i. 6; Prov. viL 
16, seq.; Ezek. xxiii. 41. 

It is evident that the ancient Jew's, like tho 
modern inhabitants of their land, seldom or never 
changed their dress on going to bed. Most people 
only divest themselves of their outer garment and 
loosen the ligatures of the waist, excepting during 
the hottest part of the summer, when they sleep 
almost entirely unclad. 

Several engravings illustrating the Egyptian and 
other ancient divans and bedsteads will be found 
on pages 294 to 296. 


BEDAD (be'dad), the father of Iladad, a 
king of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46. 

BED AN (bc'dan). 1. A judge of Israel re¬ 
ferred to by Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 11, but of whom 
nothing is said in the book of Judges. There 
have been various conjectures about him, some sup¬ 
posing that Barak, others that Samson, is meant, 
while still others favor Jair, the Gileadite. But 
many eminent persons, no doubt, lived in Israel 
w hose names are not recorded in the compendious 
history preserved to us. Bedan may have been one 
of these. Or if lie necessarily must be some one 
mentioned before, he is most likely identical with 
Abdon, Jud. xii. 13-15. This, it must bo borne in 
mind, involves in the Hebrew the omission of only 
one letter, the first, the change of vowel-points 
presenting no difficulty; there are several exam¬ 
ples of a similar abbreviation of names. 2. A 
descendant of Manasscli, 1 Chr. vii. 17. 
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Bear of Thibet.— See Bear. 

BEDE, generally styled “ the Venerable Bede,” 
was born at Monkwearmouth, in Durham, A. D. 
673. The monastery at Jarrow, near the mouth 
of the Tyne, and the house at the mouth of tho 
Wear, were connected with each, and in these 
Bede was educated and spent all his life. A chair 
i> still shown in the vestry of the church at Jarrow 
which tradition affirms was used by Bede when he 
inmoto nf the monastery of St. Paul at 
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dained a deacon, and lie states at thirty years of j 
age lie was admitted to the priesthood by John of 
Beverley, the bishop of Hexham-on-the-Tyne, j 
twenty miles west of Newcastle. His diligence in ( 
study and industry in collecting materials from 
all available sources soon raised him above all 
his contemporaries, and in consequence of his 
great fame he was urged to visit Rome by Pope 
Sergius I. in order to aid him by his counsel. He 
preferred the seclusion and learned engagements 
of his convent life, in which he became eminent as 
an instructor; and while he thus disseminated the 
knowledge which he had acquired, ho sedulously 
labored at the works which have made his name 
famous. Chief among them is his “ Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation,” a work which is 
still of immense value, and which is unquestion¬ 
ably far more reliable than the writings of other 
early annalists and biographers, which arc gener¬ 
ally so filled with legendary matter that they arc 
not trustworthy. His confinement to study, the 
exhaustion produced by his labors in teaching and 
the severities of his conventual observances, acting 
on a constitution susceptible of disease, began to 
tell on his health, and the symptoms of consump¬ 
tion were developed shortly after he had published 
his history. An attack of inflammation of the 
lungs increased his danger, and in prospect of his 
death he redoubled his diligence, so as to complete 
the most important of his works. He was engaged 
on a translation of the Gospel of St. John, and as 
he was reaching its conclusion he became rapidly 
worse. On the day of his death he divided a few 
personal effects among the members of the monas¬ 
tery, and his amanuensis having observed that 
there was one chapter yet to finish, but that lie 
was too weak to proceed, he replied, ‘'It is 
easy: mend your pen and proceed.” The weakness 
of the dying man increased, and the writer, observ¬ 
ing it, said, “Master, there is but one sentence 
wanting.” Bede desired him to write quickly, and 
on Wilberch, the penman, observing, “Now it is 
finished,” he exclaimed. “Thou hast said the 
truth—consummatum cst! Take up my head ; I 
wish to sit opposite to the place where I have been 




who had discoursed of all the world in conse¬ 
quence of his genius.” Bayle says that there is 
scarcely anything in all antiquity worthy to he 
read which is not to be found in Bede, though he 
traveled not out of his own country, and that if 
he had lived in the times of St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome or Chrysostom, he would undoubtedly have 
equaled them, since, even in the midst of a super- 
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Oriental Garden Bedstead.—S ee Bed. 

accustomed to pray, and where now sitting I may 
yet invoke my Father.” Being placed as he de¬ 
sired, lie was able to utter the words, “ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,” and a 3 he pronounced the last word he ex¬ 
pired. His industry may be conceived when the 
fact is stated that Bede, in his work on British 
writers, says that he had written ninety-six trea¬ 
tises, and afterward lie increased this number to 
’ one hundred and forty-five. He was described as 
“a man l>orn in an extreme corner of the world 


Palm-buancii Bedstead.—Soo Bed. 

stitious age, he wrote so many excellent treatises. 
He died A. D. 735, at the age of sixty-three. He 
was buried in his monastery, but afterward his 
remains were removed to the cathedral of Dur¬ 
ham, and now they lie in a square tomb in the 
centre of the Galilee or chapel at the western end, 
overhanging the river Wear. On the marble slab 
which covers the tomb the quaint and terse in¬ 
scription, 

“ I.v nAc fossa 
8IJNT 

Vener.adii.i3 Bed.r ossa, 

tells the traveler that in one ot the most strikingly 
beautiful of all the shrines of England this great 
man, who loved his native Durham, found near his 
beloved home a final resting-place worthy of his 
: fame. 

BEDEIAH (be-de'yah), a man who had mar¬ 
ried a foreign wife, Ezra x. 35. 

BEDELL. (be-deF), GREGORY T., D. I)., a 
native of Staten Island who rose to great eminence 
in the Episcopal Church of the United States. He 
was born in 1793, educated at Columbia College, 
ordained in the year 1814, and settled at Hudson, 
N. Y., where he remained until 1818. He re¬ 
moved to Fayetteville, N. C.; but owing to the 
trying character of the climate, he remained only 
some four years in the place, and in 1822 accepted 
the charge of a new church (St. Andrew s) in 
Philadelphia, where he labored with great zeal 
and remarkable success until his death in 1834. 
Ilis ardent piety carried him through labors which 
few men would have undertaken. He ever aimed 
at the conversion and salvation of souls, and the 
unwonted spirituality of his character was felt bv 
all who in public or private came into contact with 
him. For several years he edited “The Episcopal 
Recorder;” and after his death his sermons, in two 
volumes, were edited by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, who 
also prepared a life of this faithful pastor and em¬ 
inently godly man. One of his sons has for several 
years past filled the office of assistant bishop in the 
diocese of Ohio. 

BEDELL, WILLIAM, D. D., successively 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and bishop 
of Kilmorc and Ardagh, was born at Black Not- 
lcy, in Essex, in 1570, and educated at Em¬ 
manuel College, Cambridge. lie was an eminent 
scholar, and was devoted to Biblical studies. In 


1627 he was made provost of Trinity College of 
Dublin, and two years afterward he became bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. To him the Irish arc 
indebted for the translation of the whole Scriptures 
into the Erse tongue. Having acquired a know¬ 
ledge of that language himself, the bishop em¬ 
ployed Mr. Mortogli O’Cionga, or King, and the 
Rev. Dennis O’Sheridan to translate the Old Tes¬ 
tament into it, reserving for himself the task of 
comparing their rendering with the Hebrew and 
Septuagint. The New Testament had been pre¬ 
viously translated by Dr. Daniel, assisted by King, 
and published at Dublin in 1602. The troubled 
state of the country prevented the printing of 
Bishop Bedell’s translation of the Old Testament 
before his death, and after that it was neglected, 
and lay in MS. for many years. It was at length 
printed, • chiefly through the munificence of the 
Hon. R. Boyle. In 1641 lie was seized and im¬ 
prisoned by the Irish rebels. He died from the 
effects of his confinement and sufferings. Bedell 
enjoyed the respect and esteem of men of all par¬ 
ties during his life, and was followed to the grave 
by universal regret. “Sit anima mea cum anima 
Bedelli,” “Let my soul be with the soul of Be¬ 
dell,” is said to have been the exclamation of a 
Roman Catholic priest who was present at his 
funeral. 

BEDESMEN (beeds'men). 1. Almsmen. 2. 
In cathedrals their duty was to ring the bells, 
sweep the church and attend service daily. 

BEE, the most celebrated of all insects, both 
on account of its wonderful instincts and its min¬ 
istering to human sustenance and convenience by 
the production of honey and wax. The direct 
mention of it in the sacred Scriptures rather refers 
to its power of inflicting injury with its poisonous 
sting. The bee belongs to the order Ilymenoptera 
among insects, which is characterized by the pos¬ 
session of two pairs of transparent wings which 
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Royal Bed and Canopy.—Sco Bed. 

are neither clothed with scales nor netted, and a 
sheathed ovipositor, which in many cases (in the 
bee among others) is acutely pointed and commu¬ 
nicates with a bladder, into which is secreted a 
highly irritant poison. 

The irascibility of these little insects, the bold¬ 
ness which prompts them to attack any enemy, 
however superior in size and power to themselves, 
and the pertinacity with which they pursue the 
object of their anger, arc alluded to in holy Scrip¬ 
ture. Moses, reminding the Israelites of their 
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powerlessness before their enemies when faithless 
and disobedient, tells them, Dent. i. 44, that the 
Amorites had chased them as bees do. Again, in 
Ps. cxviii., the Psalmist compares the numerous 
and virulent enemies that surrounded him to these 
angry insects; “They encompassed me about like 
bees.” Once more, this insect, by its numerous 
swarms, its habit of rifling every flower and its 
formidable weapon of offence, was no unworthy 
emblem of the threatened invasion of Assyria: 
“The Lord shall hiss ... for the bee that is in 
the land of Assyria,” Isa. vii. 18, 19. 

These allusions are well borne out by profane 
writers and modern observers. Pliny tells us that 
in some parts of Crete the bees were so annoying 
that the inhabitants were obliged to forsake their , 
homes. And some parts of Scythia are described | 
by ./Elian as having been uninhabitable on account 
of the numerous swarms of bees that infested them. 
Mungo Park, while traveling in Africa, proved 
the prowess of these minute but formidable foes. 
Some of his people, having met with a populous 
hive, imprudently attempted to plunder it of its 
honey. The swarm rushed out in fury, and at¬ 
tacked the company so vigorously that man and 
beast fled in all directions. The horses were never 



recovered, and several of the asses were so severely 
stung that they died the next day. 

Scriptural references to honey are much more 
numerous than those to the bee. In one remark¬ 
able passage, indeed, Jud. xiv., we find both. 
Samson having slain a young lion—a lion in the 
full vigor of youthful strength—found on return¬ 
ing to the spot a swarm of hces and a comb of 
honey in the cavity of the dried carcass, or perhaps 
in the skeleton—in either case the sun and wind 
having so effectually dried up the organic matter 
as to deprive it of all smell—so that he obtained 
refreshment for himself and for his kindred out 
of the spoiled spoiler. Of this incident he made 
a riddle, which, blessed be God! we can read, 
though the Philistines could not. We know how 
the mighty One of whom Samson was a copious 
type spoiled the “strong man armed,” met the 
“roaring lion” in his pride and power “and de- 
Btroved him that had the power of death.” We 
weli know how from that victory he obtained 
glory and joy for himself and everlasting glory 
and jov for us also, whom, though we had no part 
in the peril of the conflict, he calls to share in the 
spoils of the conquest. 

The abundance of honey in Palestine was promi¬ 
nently noticed in descriptions of the superior ad¬ 
vantages of the land over those of 'Egypt. Its 
scarcity in the latter may be inferred from the 
fact that Jacob thought “a little honey” worth 
sending as an item in the present which was to 


conciliate the man that spake roughly. On the 

other hand, Canaan is repeatedly spoken of as “ a 
land flowing with milk and honey.’ It would 
seem that, in general at least, this honey was the 
produce of wild bees, Prov. xxv. 16; sometimes 
deposited in holes of the rocks, Deut. xxxii. 13; 

Ps. lxxxi. 16, sometimes in the cavities of hollow 
trees, 1 Sam. xiv., as is still common in warm 
countries. John the Baptist, in the wilderness of 
Judcea, was sustained by the abundance of this 
supply : “ His meat was locusts and wild honey ” 
Another substance, however, the produce of certain 
trees, has also been understood by the term there, 
for which see Honey, Wild. 

Honey formed an important part of the diet of 
the Western Asiatics, probably being consumed 
quite as freely as sugar is with us. Repeated no¬ 
tices allude to this. It was included in the sup¬ 
plies afforded by Barzillai and others to David on 
his expulsion from Jerusalem in the revolt of Ab¬ 
salom, and in the present sent by Jeroboam to 
Ahijali, and in the provisions stored up by the 
men spared from the massacre of Ishmael, the 
son of Nethaniah, and in the food which Jerusa¬ 
lem is described as habitually eating in Jehovah’s 
solemn upbraidings, and it was to form a promi¬ 
nent part of the sustenance of the Virgin’s Son, as 
it did of every one left in Israel during the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity. 

In several of these passages honey is associated 
with butter, by which latter we are to understand 
either cream, or butter newly churned in that mild 
and semi-fluid state in which (in hot climates at 
least) it can scarcely be distinguished from cream. 
Fluidity is a prominent idea in many of these al¬ 
lusions, which will better agree with our notions 
of cream than of butter. Wild honey is frequently 
almost as liquid as water. That the mixture of 
honey and butter (or cream), which would be far 
too luscious for a Western palate, is still eaten in 
Palestine, we have the testimony of modern trav¬ 
elers. Captains Irby and Mangles speak of the cus¬ 
tom : “ They gave us some honey and butter to¬ 
gether, with bread to dip in it, Narsuh desiring one 
of his men to mix the two ingredients for us, as we 
were awkward at it. The Arab, having stirred the 
mixture up well with his fingers, showed his dex¬ 
terity at consuming as well as mixing, and recom¬ 
pensed himself for his trouble by eating half of it.” 
For the relation of honey to the offerings at the 
tabernacle, see Honey and Offerings. 

Wax is occasionally spoken of under a proper 
appellation, donax 7 , distinct from that of the honey¬ 
comb, nopheth. It was probably therefore used 
officinally— 1 . c., sold in shops—but the sacred allu¬ 
sions throw no light on this, being confined to its 
quality of melting under the application of heat, 
Ps. xxii. 14; lxviii. 2, etc. 

That the industry, the fruitfulness or some other 
quality of the bee, perhaps that of producing sweet¬ 
ness, had early excited admiration, appears from 
females being named after it. Deborah, the nurse 
of Rebekah, Gen. xxxv. 8 , and Deborah, the 
prophetess who, with Barak, delivered Israel, Jud. 
iv., bore the humble name of “ bee,” just as in later 
days the laborious friend of saints and widows was 
named after the elegant gazelle, Acts ix. 36. 

Though not noticed in Scripture, we may state 
here that there is quite common in Syria, from 
early spring to autumn, a very pretty, showy little 
bird known as the Bee-eater {Merops apiaster ■), 
from its preying upon bees. Its Arabic name is 
Wunrar. At its first appearance it is very lean, 
but soon becomes fat, and is then reckoned delicate 
eating. 


BEEF. See Food. 

BEELIADA (be-el-i'a-da), the name of on© 
of David’s sons, 1 Chr. xiv. 5. In 2 Sam. v. 16, and 
1 Chr. iii. 6 , he is called Eliada, and so the Sep¬ 
tuagint and some codices give the name in 1 Chr. 
xiv. 5. Eliada may have been his original name, 
and for some reason connected with his history 
may have been changed into Beeliada, the former 
signifying God-known , the latter Baal-known. It is 
more probable, however, that the variation is owing 
only to the transcribers, ns the proper antinome to 
Beeliada is not Eliada, but Jchoiada. 

BEELSARUS (be-cUsa-rus), 1 Esd. v. 8 , a 
corrupt form of Bilshan, Ezra ii. 2. 



Egyptian Beds, or Couches.—S ec Bed. 


BEELTETHMUS (be-el-teth'mus), 1 Esd. iii. 
16, 25, the name, or rather official title, of one 
I of the officers, Rathumus or Rehum, of King Ar- 
taxerxes. It is a corrupted form of the Chaldee 
words rendered “uhancelor” in Ezra iv. 8, 9, 17. 

BEELZEBUB (be-el'ze-bub), or more correctly 
BEELZEBUL (be-el'ze-bul), a name applied 
by the Jews to the prince of the devils, by whose 
aid they chose to say our Lord cast out devils, 
Matt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27 ; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15, 
18, 19. Possibly this name is borrowed from that 
of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 2 Ki. i. 2. But 
then the correct reading in the Gospels is Beelze- 
bul, and various reasons have been suggested for 
the change of b into /. It may have been for eu¬ 
phony, or it may have been to infix a name of re¬ 
proach upon a false god or demon. For Beelzebul 
probably signifies lord of dung, dung-god. It might, 
however, mean loi'd of the house , and this >\ould be 
specially appropriate in Matt. x. 25. But if, as it 
has been thought, the “ fly ” of which the god of 
Ekron was lord was a dung-beetle, Scarabaws pillu- 
larius, then the connection between the “fly-god” 
and the “dung-god” is evident. It is questioned 
why the Jews called Beelzebub or Beelzebul the 
chief of the devils. Lightfoot says, “Among all 
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the devils they naturally esteemed that devil the 
W orst, the foulest, and as it were the prince of the 
rest, who ruled over the idols, and by whom ora¬ 
cles and miracles were given forth among heathens 
and idolaters. And they were of this opinion, be¬ 
cause they held idolatry above all other things 
chieflv wicked and abominable, and to be the 
prince and head of evil.” This interpretation 
falls in with the fact that the Jews charged our 
Lord with seeking to introduce idolatry ; indeed, it 
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was on this charge that they put him to death, so 
that they might well apply to him the name Beel- 
zcbul, and say that his miracles were done by the 
power and for the furtherance of the cause of this 
wicked spirit. In this case the word has no con¬ 
nection with Beelzebub. As to the absence of any 
reference to Bcelzebul in the Talmud, that is suf¬ 
ficiently accounted for by the fact that, though this 
mav"have been a current description of the prince 
of the demons, it was not the name of any demon 
in particular. 

BEER (be'er). Two places occur in the Old 
Testament having this as their designation. 1. A 
place in the land of Moab which received its name 
from a well dug there by the Chiefs of Israel and 
celebrated in a song preserved by Moses, Ivum. 
xxi 10 This was one of the stations of the Is- 
raelites, and according to tradition the water that 
filled the well which the princes dug was the last 
appearance of the water which had followed the 

Israelites through the wilderness. See Beer-Elim. 

2. A town in the tribe of Judah to which Jotham, 
the son of Gilead, fled from Abimelech, Jud. ix. 
21. Since the time of Maundrell it has been iden¬ 
tified with El-Bireh, in the plains of Judah, be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Bethel. But this does not 
tally with the locality assigned to it by Eusebius, 
who places Beer nine Roman miles to the north of 
Eleutheropolis. There is, however, another El- 
Bireh in the southern part of the province of 
Ramlch, which corresponds with the locality 
assigned in the Onomasticon, and is probably the 
Beer of the Judges. See Beeroth. 

BEERA (be-e'rah), a descendant of Asher, 1 
Chr vii 37. He is mentioned as one of the 
mighty men of valor and one of the princes of the 

tribe. 


BEERAH (be-e'rah), a prince of the tribe of 
Reuben carried into captivity by Tiglath-pileser, 

1 Chr. v. G. 

BEER-ELIM (be'er-e'lim), “well of heroes,” 
a place mentioned, Isa. xv. 8, as on the borders of 
Moab. Probably the same as Beer, mentioned 
Num. xxi. 1G—18. 

BEERI (be-e'ri). 1. The father of Judith or 
Aholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gen. xx\ i. 
34 . He was identical with Anali, who found 
the warm springs in the wilderness (for this is 
the true translation of Gen. xxxvi. 24), and 
was thence designated Becri. There is an ap¬ 
parent discrepancy in his being termed here 
a Ilittite and afterward a Ilivitc, but Ilittite 
often stands in a more general sense for an 
inhabitant of Canaan. See IIittite. As to 
the term Ilorite, Gen. xxxvi. 20, that desig¬ 
nates persons, not according to their race, but 
according to their mode of life. 2. The father 
of the prophet Hosea, IIos. i. 1. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI (be'er-la-hi'roy), 
“well of life of vision,” or “well of the liv¬ 
ing sight,” a well or fountain spring between 
Kadesh and Bered, Gen. xvi. 14; xxiv. 62; 
xxv. 11, so named because Hagar had there 
a vision of God and yet lived. Near to this 
well was the usual residence of Isaac. At 
Moyle, Moilahi or Muweilah, a station to 
the south of Bcersheba, there is said to be a 
well called by the Arabs Moilahhi Ilagar. 


BEEROTH (be-e'roth), one of the cities 
of the Ilivites, who made a league with Joshua, and 
so were not destroyed by the Israelites. Beeroth 
was allotted to the tribe of Benjamin, and is men¬ 
tioned along with other Benjamite cities among 
the places whose inhabitants returned with Zerub- 
babel. It is commonly identified with El-Bireh, 
between Jerusalem and Bethel. 

Another Beeroth, described as that “of the chil¬ 
dren of Jaakan,” is mentioned, Deut. x. 0, as one 
of the stations of the Israelites in the desert. 

In Num. xxxiii. 31, 32, the place is called 
simply Bene-jaakan. It has not been iden¬ 
tified. See Benei-Jaakan. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (be- 
e'roth-be'ne-ja'a-kan), “ the wells of the sons 
of Jaakan,” one of the stations of the Israel¬ 
ites in the desert, Deut. x. 0. It is^ called 
also Bene-Jaakan, Num. xxxiii. 31, 32. 


inhabitants of Beeroth. The original resi¬ 
dents— i. e., those who had made a treaty 
with Israel or their posterity—had quitted 
the city for Gittaim, and the Benjamites 
occupied it, 2 Sam. iv. 2, 3, 5, 9; xxiii. 37. It is 
Berothite in 1 Chr. xi. 39. 

BEERSHEBA (be-er'she-ba), “well of the 
oath ” a place in the southernmost part of Canaan 
celebrated for the sojourn of the patriarchs This 
word appears in two forms in the original, Beer- 
yhaba and Beershcba, Gen. xxi. 31; xxvi. 33. The 
former means well of seven, the latter oath well but 
both refer to the oath which signalized the place. 
It seems to have been a favorite station of Abra¬ 
ham and here he planted one of those groves 
which formed the temples of those remote times. 
A town of some consequence afterward arose on 


the spot, and retained the same name. It was first 
assigned to the tribe of Judah, and afterward trans¬ 
ferred to Simeon, but was still popularly ascribed 
to Judah. As it was the southernmost city of the 
land, its name is of frequent occurrence, being 
proverbially used in describing the extent of the 
country in the phrase, “from Dan (in the north) 
to Bcersheba” (in the south), and reversely, “from 
! Bcersheba unto Dan.” When the land was divided 
into two kingdoms, the extent of that of Judah was 
in like manner described by the phrase from 
Bcersheba to Mount Ephraim.” It was at Beer- 
sheba that Samuel established his sons as judges 
for the southernmost districts; it was irom thence 
that Elijah wandered out into the southern desert. 
Here was one of the chief seats of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship in the time of Uzziali, and to this place, 
among others, the Jews returned after the captiv¬ 
ity. This is the last time its name occurs in the 
Old Testament. In the New Testament it is not 
once mentioned, nor is it referred to as then exist¬ 
ing by any writer earlier than Eusebius and Jerome 
in the fourth century, who describe it as a large 
village and the seat of a Roman garrison. In the 
centuries before and after the Moslem conquest it 
is mentioned among the episcopal cities of Pales¬ 
tine, but none of its bishops are anywhere named. 
The site seems to have been forgotten till the four¬ 
teenth century, when it was recognized on the route 
from Sinai to Hebron. It was then uninhabited, but 
some of the churches were still standing. From 
that time till the recent visit of Dr. Robinson, the 
place remained unvisited and unknown, except for 
the slight notice obtained by Seetzen from the 
Arabs. Dr. Robinson says: “In three-quarters of 
an hour we reached Wady es-Leba, a wide water¬ 
course or bed of a torrent, running here W. S. W., 
upon whose northern side, close upon the bank, are 
two deep wells still called Bir-es-Leba, the ancient 
Becrsheba. We had entered the borders of Pales¬ 
tine.” These wells are 55 rods apart. They are 
circular and stoned up very neatly with masonry, 
apparently very ancient. The largest of them is 
12* feet in diameter, and 44* feet deep to the sur¬ 
face of the water, 16 of which, at the bottom, arc 



excavated in the solid rock. The other well is 5 
feet in diameter by 12 feet deep. “The water in 
both is pure and sweet, and in great abundance 
the finest, indeed, we had found since leaving Sinai. 
Both wells are surrounded with drinking-troughs 
of stone for camels and flocks, such as were doubt¬ 
less used of old by the flocks which were fed on 
the adjacent, hills.” No ruins were at first visible, 
but on examination foundations of former dwell¬ 
ings were traced, dispersed loosely over the low 
hills to the north of the wells and in the ho - 
lows between. The site of the wells is nearly mid¬ 
way between the southern end of the Dead Sea 
nnd the Mediterranean at Raplura, or twenty-seven 
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miles south-east from Gaza, and about the same 
distance south-by-west from Hebron. Its present 
Arabic name, Bir-es-Sheba, means “well of the 
seven” or “of lions.” 

BEESHTERAH (be-esh-te'rali), “house of 
Astarte,” a city of Bashan allotted from the dis¬ 
trict of the half-tribe of Manasseh to the Gershon- 


BEGUINES (beg'wins), ORDER OF, 
founded by Begga, countess of Brabant, A. D. 690. 
They took vows of chastity and obedience to the 
order, which were binding only for one year. 
They might, if they pleased, return to society 
again. 

BEHEADING (be-lied'ing). See Punish- 


BELA (be'la). 1. An early king who reigned 
in Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32, 33; 1 Chr. i. 43, 44. 2. 
The eldest son of Benjamin, Num. xxvi. 38, 40; 
1 Chr. vii. 6,7 ; viii. 1,3. He is also called Belali, 
Gen. xlvi. 21. 3. A Reubenite, 1 Chr. v. 8. 

BEL AH (be'lali), a son of Benjamin, Gen. 
xlvi. 21, identical with Bela, 2, which see. 


MENTS. 




The Honey-Bee of Palestine.— Sco Bee. 

ite Levites. It is also called Ashtaroth, 1 Chr. 
vi. 71. 

BEETLE (bee't’l), Hebrew “liargol.” This 
word, which occurs but once in Scripture, Lev. xi. 
22 , may be with tolerable certainty concluded to 
mean, not what is properly a beetle—that is, an 
insect whose wings are covered by leathery sheaths 
meeting in a straight line— but rather a species of 
locust or grasshopper, whose wings are covered by 
sheaths that are only semi-coriaceous, and that 
overlap each other. 

No direct clue to the identification of the hargo 
exists, but as the Septuagint renders the word by 
ophiomaches, “serpent-killer,” a term which des¬ 
ignates the ichneumon, it has been ingeniously 
suggested by the Rev. J. F. Denham that a species 
of Truxalis is intended. For this is a genus of 
Orthoptera agreeing generally with the locust in 
external characters, but distinguished by a remark¬ 
able elongation and projection of the forehead in 
a conical form, and of carnivorous propensities, 
hunting and feeding on other insects. The serv¬ 
ices it thus renders to man by keeping down the 
breeds of voracious and noisome insects seem to 
have obtained for it a common appellation with 
that of the little weasel ( herpestes ), which carries 
on its warfare against serpents and crocodiles. 

BEEVES (beevz). See Cattle. 

BEGGARS (beg'gars). See Alms. 

BEGHARDS (beg'hards), a semi-monastic 
sect, holding certain Gnostic views, which appeared 
in Germany and Holland, under the leadership of 
Lambert le Begue, in the fourteenth century. They 
affected a kind of perfection in holiness of life. 

BEGINNING OF THE CREATION OF 
GOD, an appellation assumed by Christ, Rev. 
iii. 14. He was the beginner or the origin of all 
created things, comp. Col. i. 15. 


BEHEMOTH (be-he'moth), a stu¬ 
pendous animal described in Job xl. 
15-24. The identification of behemoth 
has puzzled innumerable critics, and the 
strangest conjectures have been pro¬ 
pounded. It will be enough to say, that 
the mammoth or other extinct quadru¬ 
ped has been thought behemoth by some, 
while others maintain it is the elephant, 
and some would take the word as hav¬ 
ing a symbolical meaning. Perhaps the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the 
hippopotamus. As leviathan is most 
likely the crocodile, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that behemoth is, like 
the crocodile, an inhabitant of the Nile, 
and that as leviathan is amphibious, 
behemoth must be amphibious too, a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the 
comparison of verses 15, 21, 22, with 24. 

See Hippopotamus. 

BEHMENISTS (beem'-en-ists), followers of 
Jacob Behmen, who was born in Upper Lusatia in 
1575. He claimed special illumination of the 
Spirit, and his doctrines are so mystical and 
expressed in language so strange that few 
persons can attach any meaning to his terms. 

Some of his views were embraced bv William 
Law. 

BEKAH (be'kali), half a shekel. See 
Weights. 

BEL is the name under which the national 
god of the Babylonians is cursorily men¬ 
tioned in Isa. xlvi. 1; Jer. 1. 2; li.44. Be¬ 
sides these passages in the Bible, there are 
notices of this deity in Bar. vi. 40, and the 
apocryphal addition to the book of Daniel, 
where we read of meat and drink being 
daily offered to him, according to a usage 
occurring in classical idolatry and termed 
lectisternia f Jer. li. 44. For fuller informa¬ 
tion we must turn to the testimonies of pro¬ 
fane writers. A particular account of the 
pyramidal temple of Bel, at Babylon, is 
given by Herodotus. It is there also stated 
that the sacrifices to this god consisted of 
adult cattle, of their young when sucking 
(which last class were the only victims of¬ 
fered up on the golden altar) and of incense. 

The custom of providing him with lectister- 
nia may be inferred from the table placed 
before the statue, but it is not expressly 
mentioned. See Baal and Babylon. 


BEL AND DRAGON. 

ryphal Additions to. 


BELAITES (be'la-ites), a family of Benjamin 
descended from Bela, Num. xxvi. 38. 

BELEMUS (be-le'mus), 1 Esd. ii. 16, prob¬ 
ably a corrupt form of Bishlam, Ezra iv. 7. 

BELGIC CONFESSION, a Calvinistic 

confession of belief, composed in 1561, in the 
French language. It was received by a synod at 
Antwerp in 1566, by several synods afterward at 
Dort, and by that of the Hague in 1651. An 
abridged copy was recognized by a synod at Mid- 
dleburg in 1581. 

BELIAL (beel'yal). This word, which in the 
Old Testament is constantly but erroneously ren¬ 
dered as a proper name, is an adjective, and denotes 
“worthlessness.” The translation of Belial as a 
proper name arose from the solitary instance of its 
use in the New Testament, 2 Cor. vi. 15, and from 
the expression, “ floods of Belial,” in Ps. xviii. 4, 
which by some interpreters has been fancifully and 
incorrectly explained of the “streams of the un¬ 
derworld.” The meanings “Orcus”or “destruc¬ 
tion,” attributed to the word by commentators in 
Ps. xviii. 5; Nah. i. 11, are incapable of being 
substantiated. 


See Daniel, Apoc- 


BEL A, one of the five cities of the plain spared, 
at the intercession of Lot, from the destruction 
which befell Sodom and the others. It was called 
Zoar as being a small place, Gen. xiv. 2, 8. See 
Zoar. 


Bf.k-eater of Palestine. 

The name Belial and the conception of his 
character as a prince of evil spirits arose after the 
close of the Old Testament canon, as we see from 
2 Cor. vi. 15. In this sense Belial is frequently 
used in the Fathers, the pseudo-sibylline books 
and the Apocryphal gospels, from which the 
modern notion of Belial as an impure and apostate 
spirit lias been derived. St. Paul appears to use 
the name as an equivalent to “the wicked one,” as 
mav be seen in 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
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BELL. Bells of gold were attached to the 
lower part of the blue robe (the robe of the ephod) 
which formed part of the dress of the high-priest 
in his sacerdotal ministrations. They were there 
placed alternately with the pomegranate-shaped 
knobs, one of these being between every two of 
the bells. The number of these bells is not men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, but tradition states that there 
were seventy-two. 

Bells of the Horses, Zech. xiv. 20, have been 
supposed to denote bells fixed to the foreheads or 
bridles of horses trained for war, to accustom them 
to noise, but this seems foreign to the design of 
the passage. 

Church Bells. —Bells were introduced into the 
Christian Church in the fifth century. Sonorous 
wood had been used to make a dull yet widely 
penetrating sound, and trumpets in imitation of the 


nected with the churches, but in many places, as 
at Elstow in Bedfordshire and elsewhere, the bell- 
towers were separate structures. The supersti¬ 
tious services of blessing bells introduced into the 
Romish Church are of a most puerile and absurd 
character. Tolling bells at funerals is an old 
practice, and here also superstition and ignorance 
were exhibited. It was held that the tones of the 
bells alarmed and drove ofi the evil spirits that 
desired to prey on the departed spirit. \\ ith a 
view to aid the dying, bells were tolled that 
prayers might be offered for the soul that was 
passing away, and hence the phrase passing 
bell.” During mourning, bells were not to be 
rung, and hence in the Romish Church bells are 
not used between Good Friday and Easter day. 

BELL, ANDREW, D. D., a native of St. 



Beersheba and its Environs. 


Jewish usage had obtained. About 420 a bishop 
of Nola in Campania employed a brass hell to 
summon worshipers to public service, and it has 
been held that the names Nola and Campana owe 
their origin to this incident. About 860 the 
Eastern Church began to introduce bells, and the 
Greek Emperor Michael built a tower for some 
bells to be used at the Church of Saint Sophia. 
They had been sent to him as a present. The 
opinion prevails that they began to be common in 
the Western Church after the time of Gregory 
the Great, but as is usual on such subjects there 
iR a controversy, as Baronius holds that small bells 
were known in the earliest ages, even in A. D. 58 
and 64, which is exceedingly unlikely. In Eng¬ 
land, portable bells were known in the fifth century, 
and there is no doubt but that hand-bells of a four- 
sided shape and highly ornamented pattern were 
used in the early Irish Church, as several of them 
remain to the present day. Large bells were in¬ 
troduced at a later period. At Sens, Croyland, 
and other abbeys, they were hung in towers con- 


Andrew’s in Scotland, and celebrated as the 
founder of the system of school instruction which 
he inaugurated at Madras, and subsequently called 
the Madras or Lancasterian system. He was edu¬ 
cated in the university of his native place, took 
orders in the Church of England, and became a 
chaplain in India. It was in Madras that he 
developed his peculiar plan of monitorial or 
mutual instruction among the orphans of the 
military asylum. Joseph Lancaster caught the 
idea and opened a school for poor children on 
this plan in Southwark, in London, and in order 
to save the poor from being led away from the 
Established Church, Dr. Bell commenced a system 
somewhat similar, in which the Church catechism 
was used. For his services he was made a pre¬ 
bendary of Westminster. He died in January, 1832. 

BELLOWS. See Blacksmith. 

BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE, a form of 
greater excommunication, wherein, after excluding 


the guilty person, the bishop and clergy extin¬ 
guished their candles, shut the book and tolled 
the bell in token of his spiritual death. 

BELLY. Among the Hebrews and most an¬ 
cient nations the belly was regarded as the seat of 
the carnal affections, as being, according to their 
notions, that which first partakes of sensual pleas¬ 
ures, Tit. i. 12; Phil. iii. 19; Rom. xvi. 18. It 
is used likewise symbolically for the heart, the 
innermost recesses of the soul, Prov. xviii. 8; xx. 

27; xxii. 18. The expression embitlei'ing of the 
belly signifies all the train of evils which may 
come upon a man, Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15; comp. 
Num. y. 27 ; Rev. x. 9. 

BELMAIM (bel-mah'im) and BELMEN 
(bel'men), Judith iv. 4; vii. 3. These two places 
have not been identified. 

BEL’S FIRES, BELTANE (bel'tane), the 
same as Baal’s fires, which were kindled in honor 
of the god Baal. The remnants of this worship, 
though perverted, were observed until lately in 
Ireland on the 1st day of May, and in Scotland, 
under the name Beltane, on midsummer day. 

BELSHAM (bel'sham), THOMAS, a Socinian 
theologian of considerable note, born at Bedford, 
April 15,1750, O. S., was educated at the academy 
at Daventry, and appointed its principal tutor in 
1781. From this he retired in 1789, on embracing 
Socinian opinions, and became tutor at Hackney, 
where he succeeded Dr. Priestley as minister in 
1794. In 1805 he succeeded Dr. Disney in Essex 
street, London. He died at Hampstead in 1829. 
He wrote many works, among which “The Epis¬ 
tles of Paul the Apostle, translated, with an Ex¬ 
position and Notes,” is the most important in a 
Biblical respect. He also had a principal share 
in “An Improved Version of the New Testament,” 
put forth by the Unitarians, and which made its 
appearance in 1808. The work excited great 
attention at the time. It was criticised by Dr. 
Nares, in his “Remarks on the Version of the 
New Testament, lately edited by the Unitarians,” 
etc., and also by Dr. Pve Smith, in his “ Scripture 
Testimony.” 

BELSHAZZAR (bel-shaz'zar), Dan. v. 1; 
vii. 1, the last king of the Chaldees, under whoso 
rule Babylon was taken by Cyrus, according to 
Daniel. The narrative of this event given by 
Daniel tallies in its main points with that given 
by profane historians, but there is an apparent 
difference between them and Daniel as to the 
person during whose reign this took place. From 
the narrative of Daniel, taken by itself simply, it 
would appear as if Belshazzar was the immediate 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar on the throne of 
Babylon; whereas profane historians make no 
mention of Belshazzar, and name several princes 
as occupying the throne between Nebuchadnezzar 
and the close of the Chaldeean dynasty. 

The other names mentioned by the historians 
are Labrosoarchad and Nabonnedus or Laby- 
netus, the former of whom was slain, when a mere 
child, in a conspiracy. As Daniel does not pro¬ 
fess to record the history of the Babylonish em¬ 
pire, but only notices such facts as concern his 
nation and his prophecies, it is easy to reconcile 
his narrative with that of the others so far, by in¬ 
terpolating between the names of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar those of Evil-merodach (son of 
Nebuchadnezzar), Nergal-shar-ezer, Labrosoar- 
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chad and Nabonnedus (Nabu-nahit). The real 
difficulty emerges when we come to the last of 
these. Was he the same as Belshazzar? If not, 
then Daniel and the profane historians are entirely 
at variance in their statements; for while he sajs 
that Babylon was taken in Belshazzar’s reign, they 
declare it was taken in that of Nabonnedus. But 
it is impossible to regard them as the same. The 
two names have no affinity or resemblance, nor 
can the one be regarded as the Hebrew represent¬ 
ative of the other. Besides, the historians not I 
only make Nabonnedus the reigning monarch 
when Babylon was taken, but they declare that he 
was not himself at Babylon, but at Borsippa, when 
that event took place, and that he was not slain by 
the Persians. It is clear, therefore, that he cannot 
be identified with the Belshazzar of Daniel. Hap¬ 
pily, the discovery of certain inscriptions by Col. 
Rawlinson in 1854 at Mugheir, the ancient Ur, 
has enabled him completely to reconcile these | 
conflicting accounts. From these it appears that 
Nabonnedus associated with him on the throne, 
during the later years of his reign, his son Bil- 
shar-uzur, and allowed him the title of king, lo 
effect a perfect agreement, then, between the sacred 
and the profane narratives, we have only to sup¬ 
pose that this is the king Belshazzar of Daniel; 
that he was at Babylon and was slain there when 
the city was sacked by the Persians, while King 
Nabonnedus was shut up in Borsippa, and on the 
taking of his capital surrendered and was suffered 
by the conqueror to live. There still remains, 
however, it is true, the difficulty that Daniel calls 
Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar, but this 
may be easily removed by supposing that, accord¬ 
ing to Hebrew usage, son stands here for grandson, 
in which relation Belshazzar might stand to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar through Nabonnedus having married 
the daughter of that king. As it would appear 
that Nabonnedus or Labynetus was an usurper, 
nothing is more probable than that he would seek 
to strengthen his position by a marriage with one 
of the princesses of the family whose honors he 
had usurped. 

BELTESHAZZAR (bel-te-shaz'zar). See 
Daniel. 

BELUS (be'lus), TEMPLE OF. See Babel, 
Tower of. 

BEN, a Levite porter of the second degree, 1 
Chr. xv. 18. 

BEN, “son,” is often found as the first element 
of proper names, in which case the word which 
follows it is always to be considered dependent on 
it in the relation of our genitive. The word which 
follows Ben may either be of itself a proper name 
or be an appellative or abstract, the principal of 
the connection being essentially the same in both 
cases. As for the first class, as the Syro-Arabian 
nations are all particularly addicted to genealogy, 
and as they possess no surnames nor family names 
in our sense, they have no means of attaching a 
definite designation to a person, except by adding 
some accessory specification to his distinctive or, 
as we would term it, Christian name. This ex¬ 
plains why so many persons, both in the Old and 
New Testaments, are distinguished by the addition 
of the names of their father. The same usage is 
especially frequent among the Arabs, but they 
have improved its definiteness by adding the name 
of the person’s child, in case he has one. In doing 
this they always observe this arrangement—the 


name of the child, the person s own name and 
the name of his father. Thus the designation of 
the patriarch Isaac would, in Arabic, run thus: 
Father of Jacob, Isaac, son of Abraham (Abfl 
Ja’qfib, Ishaq, ben Ibrahim). As for the latter 
class, there is an easy transition from this strict 
use of son to its employment in a figurative sense 
to denote a peculiar dependence of derivation. 
The principle of such a connection not only ex¬ 
plains such proper names as Ben-Chased (son of 
mercy), but applies to many striking metaphors in 
other classes of words, as sons of the bow, a son 
of seventeen years (the usual mode of denoting 
age), a hill, the son of oil, Isa. v. 2, and many 
others, in which our translation effaces the Oriental 
type of the expression. All proper names which 
begin with Ben belong to the one or the other of 
these classes. Ben-Abinadab, Ben- 
Gaber and Ben-Chased, 1 Ki. iv. 10, 

11,13, illustrate all the possibilities of 
combination noticed above. In these 
names Ben would, perhaps, be better 
not translated, as it is in our version, 
although the Vulgate has preserved 
it, as the Septuagint also appears to 
have once done in ver. 8, to judge by 
the reading there. 

These remarks apply also in part to 
Bar, the Aramaic synonym of Ben, as 
in the name Barabbas. 

Ben appears also in the proper 
names of many modern Jews, such as 
Ben-Asiier, Ben-Joseph, Ben- 
Naphtali and others. 

BENABINADAB (ben-a-bin'- 
a-dab), one of Solomon’s commissa¬ 
riat officers, who married Solomon’s 
daughter Taphath, 1 Ki. iv. 11, marg. 

See Abinadab. 

BENAIAH (ben-a'yah), son of 
Jehoiada, and commander of David’s 
guard (the Cherethites and Pelethites, 

2 Sam. viii. 18). His exploits were 
celebrated in Israel. He overcame 
two Moabitish champions (“ lions of 
God”), slew an Egyptian giant with 
his own spear, and went down into 
an exhausted cistern and destroyed a 
lion which had fallen into it when 
covered with snow, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 

21. Benaiah (doubtless with the 
guard he commanded) adhered to 
Solomon when Joab and others 
attempted to set up Adonijah; and when that 
attempt failed, he, as belonged to his office, was 
sent to put Joab to death, after which he was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief in his place, 1 Ki. 
i. 36; ii. 29. The name, either in the full from 


Septuagint make his name Ammon. He was the 
ancestor of the Ammonites or Bcnei-Ammon. 

BEN-ASHER (ben-ash'er), AARON B. 
MOSES, of Tiberias or Mocziah, as this town was 
then called, immortalized his name by his accu¬ 
rate edition of the text of the Hebrew Bible, which 
is the present Teitus Receptus. He flourished about 
A. D. 1)00 to 960, up to which time the Massoretic 
text was in a very unsettled state, as is evident from 
the “ Theological Decisions ” of Mar-Zemach B. 
Chajim, who was gaonfrom A. D. 889 to 896, where 
we are told that the various readings of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Palestinian codices were then not con¬ 
fined to unimportant points, such as plene and 
defective, great pauses which require the beginning 
! of a fresh paragraph, and small pauses which only 



Hippopotamus in his Lair.—S ee Behemoth. 

require a little space between the two sentences, 
accents and orthography, but even to the division 
of verses; as well as from the fact that Saadi a Gaon 
(A. D. 892-942) still followed readings and divisions 
of verses in his translations of the Bible different 


Benaiahu or in the form Benaiah, occurs fre- from what we now have. I m 1 *ressq^Wi^^^fl 


quently in Scripture. Besides the Benaiah above 
noticed, we have Benaiah the Pirathonite. one of 
David’s thirty mighty men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 30, and 
captain of the eleventh division of the arm), 1 


importance of having a settled and uniform text, 
Ben-Asher, who was a consummate grammarian 
and thorough master of the Massoretic rules, de¬ 
voted the greater part of his life to collating and 


Chr. xxvii. 14; several priests and Levitcs, 1 Chr. editing the Hebrew Scriptures, which he executed 


xv. 18, 24; 2 Chr. xx. 14; xxxi. 13; two princes, 
1 Chr. iv. 36; Ezra xi. 1, 13; and four men who, 
after the return from the captivity, had taken to 
themselves strange wives, Ezra x. 25, 30, 35, 43. 

BEN-AMMI (ben-am'me), “ son of my people,” 
the son of the younger daughter of Lot by her 
father, and of whose incestuous birth the name 
was intended to be a memorial, Gen. xix. 38. The 


with such care and minuteness and in so masterly 
a manner that, notwithstanding Saadia’s opposition 
to it [see Saadia] and Ben-Naphtali’s strictures 
upon it [see Ben-Naphtali], his revision super¬ 
seded all other editions, was soon regarded as sa¬ 
cred, and became the standard text from which 
copies were made both in Jerusalem and Egypt. 
So great was its reputation that the great luminary 
Maimonides (A. D. 1135-1204), in his treatise upon 
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writing the sacred Scriptures, sets forth Ben-Ash¬ 
er’s revision of the text as the most correct, and 
tells us that after examining other revisions and 
finding them differing greatly from each other, he 
himself adopted it as his model; ‘-because,” says 
he, “ I saw that there is great confusion in all the 
codices which I have consulted with regard to these 
matters; and even the Massorites, who wrote and 
compiled works to show which sections are to be¬ 
gin new paragraphs and which not, are divided 
upon these matters according to the authorities 
they leaned upon. I found myself necessitated to 
write thus all the sections of the law, both those 
which begin new paragraphs and those which do 
not, as well as the forms of the accents, so that all 
copies might be made according to it. Now, the 
codex which is followed in these matters is the one 
well known in Egypt, which contains the four and 
twenty sacred books, which was in Jerusalem for 
many years, that all the codices might be corrected 
after it, and whose text all adopted, because Ben - 
Asher corrected it and labored over it many years , 
and revised it many times. It is this codex which I 
followed in the copy of the law I wrote;" and it is 
this revision from which also our Hebrew Bibles 
of the present day are printed. 

It will thus be seen that while his learning was 


BEN-CHAYIM. See Ibn Chayim. 

BENDEKAR (ben-de'kar), one of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers, 1 Ki. iv. 9, marg. See 
Dekar. 

BENGEBER (ben-ge'ber), also one of Solo¬ 
mon’s commissariat officers, 1 Ki. iv. 13, maig. 
See Geber. 

BENHADAD (ben-ha'dad), “son of Hadad,” 
the name of three kings of Damascene-Syria. As 
to the latter part of this name, Iladad, there is 
little doubt that it is the name of the Syrian god 
Adad. The expression sou of Hadad, which de¬ 
notes dependence and obedience, not only accords 
with the analogies of other heathen names, but is 
also supported by the existence of such terms as 
“sons of God” among the Hebrews, Ps. lxxxii. 6 . 

1 . The king of Syria, who was subsidized by 
Asa, king of Judah, to invade Israel, and thereby 
compel Baasha (who had invaded Judah) to return 
to defend his own kingdom, 1 Ki. xv. 18. See 
Asa. This Benhadad has, with some reason, been 
supposed to be Hadad the Edomite who rebelled 
against Solomon, 1 Ki. xi. 14. 

2. King of Syria, son of the preceding. His 
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' illness under which he then suffered. The prophet 
answered that his disease was not mortal, but that 
he would nevertheless die. This was accomplished 
a few days after by this very Ilazael, who smothered 
the sick monarch in his bed, and mounted the 
throne in his stead, B. C. 884, 2 Ki. viii. 7-15. 
Cal met suggests that the wet cloth which was laid 
by Hazael on the face of Ben-liadad was intended 
to relieve him from the heat of the fever, and that 
his death was accidental. This is more probable 
than the supposition that Hazael was the inten¬ 
tional murderer of the king. Ewald proposes to 
render the verb indefinitely “some one took,” 
and thinks Benhadad was strangled by his ser¬ 
vants in the bath, but this is both forced and not 
in harmony with the context. Though not intend¬ 
ing to murder the king, it is quite in keeping with 
Iiazael’s character that he should allow him to 
die when accidentally exposed to this. See Eli¬ 
sha, Hazael, and Jehoram. 

3 . King of Syria, son of the Hazael just men¬ 
tioned, and his successor on the throne of Syria. 
He was thrice defeated by Jehoash king of Israel, 
who recovered from him all the cities which Ha¬ 
zael had rent from the dominion of Israel, 2 Ki. 
xiii. 3, 24, 25; xiv. 25; Amos i. 4, 5. Jeroboam 
completed what Jehoash had commenced, and 
restored to the kingdom of Israel 
the possession of its former do¬ 
mains beyond the Jordan. 

BENHAIL (ben-ha'il), one 
of the princes of Jehoshaphat, 2 
Chr. xvii. 7. 

BENHANAN (ben-ha'nan), 
of the family of Shimon, a de¬ 
scendant of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 20. 


BENHESED (ben-he'sed), 
one of Solomon’s commissariat 
officers, 1 Ki. iv. 10, marg. See 
Hesed. 
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profound, and his diligence great, his preparation 
of a correct Hebrew text was of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to the Christian Church. 

Ben-Asher also wrote—I. A work treating upon 
the doctrine of the Hebrew vowel points in their 
practical application to the Scriptures, as well as 
upon the accents and Massora. The latter point 
was also set forth in a separate treatise. From this 
work emanated the various readings of the vowels, 
consonants and accents printed in the Venice and 
Basle editions of the Rabbinic Bibles, as well as 
in other editions, and in Ffirst’s valuable concord¬ 
ance. II. Treatises upon the doctrine of the He- 


earlier history is much involved in that of Ahab, 
with whom he was constantly at war. See Aiiab. 
He owed the signal defeat in which that war ter¬ 
minated to the vain notion which assimilated 
Jehovah to the local deities worshiped by the 
nations of Syria, deeming him “a God of the 
hills,” but impotent to defend his votaries in “ the 
plains,” 1 Ki. xx. 1-30. Instead of pursuing his 
victory, Ahab concluded a peace with the defeated 
Ben-liadad, which was observed for about twelve 
years, when the Syrian king declared war against 
Jehoram, the son* of Ahab, and invaded Israel; 
but all his plans and operations were frustrated, 


brew accents, vowels, etc. This contains tl.e fol- being made known to Jehoram by the prophet 
., . , . i .i. ._9 8 After some vears. however, 


lowing sections, not marked: 1. On the accents; 
2. On the order, titles and peculiarities of each 
portion of the Bibles; 3. On the Hebrew letters, 
their classification, etc.; 4. A fragment on the 
doctrine of the accents; 5. On the peculiar accents 
of the Psalms, Proverbs and Job; 6 . A fragment 
also treating upon the accents. This was reprinted 
in the Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1518. It has also 
been re-edited, with corrections and additions, after 
a manuscript in the possession of Luzzatto, as well 
as with a valuable introduction, notes and supple¬ 
ments by Leopold Dukes, Tubingen, 1846. III. 
A treatise upon assonances, in which Ben-Asher 
gives eighty Hebrew words, resembling in sound, 
but differing in sense. 


Elisha, 2 Ki. vi. 8 . After some years, however, 
he renewed the war, and besieged Jehoram in his 
capital, Samaria, until the inhabitants were reduced 
to the last extremities and most revolting resources 
by famine. The siege was then unexpectedly 
raised, according to a prediction of Elisha, through 
a panic infused into the besiegers, who, concluding 
that a noise which they seemed to hear portended 
the advance upon them of a foreign host procured 
by Jehoram, thought only of saving themselves by 

flight. The next vear, Ben-hadad, learning that . - D - ' , ^ - 0 T u nt nil 

Elisha, through whom so many of his designs had fined to the vowel points and ". That aU 
been brought to naught, had arrived at Damascus , 


BENHUR (ben'hur), another 
of Solomon’s commissariat offi¬ 
cers, 1 Ki. iv. 8, marg. See Hur. 

BEN- JOSEPH, AHARON, a Jewish rabbi in 
Constantinople, who wrote a philosophical commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch in a condensed and some¬ 
what obscure style. It was written in 1294, and 
printed for the first time, with a commentary on it, 
by Joseph Salomo Jerushalmi, at Kosloff, about 
thirty years ago. Some excerpts from it were 
published, with a Latin translation and notes, by 
J. Lud. Frey, Basil, 1705. Ben-Joseph was also 
the author of a tract on Hebrew grammar, 1581. 
He was a leader among the Karaites. 

BEN-MELECH (ben-me'lek). See Solomon 
Ben-Melech. 

BEN-N APHTALI (ben-naf'ta-li), MOSES, 
was a contemporary of Ben-Asher, and hence 
flourished about A. D. 900 to 960. He distin¬ 
guished himself by his edition of a revised text 
of the Hebrew Scriptures in opposition to Ben- 
Asher, in which he had no great success, inasmuch 
as the’different readings he collated and proposed 
are very insignificant, and are almost entirely con- 

• • 1 _A— T'K n 4 til 1 


sent an officer of distinction, named Ilazael, with 
presents, to consult him as to hitf recovery from an 


the present day may be seen if the fact be consid¬ 
ered that one of the most important deviations of 
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Ben-Naphtali from Ben-Asher is to be found in the 
text of the Song of Solomon, where Ben-Naph¬ 
tali reads as two words an expression which Ben- 
Asher reads as one, and in either case the sense is 
the same. 

BEN-ZEB (ben'zeb), JEHUDAII, LEB. B. 
Benjamin-Zeb, a distinguished grammarian and 
lexicographer; lie was born in a small town in 
Poland, not far from Cracow, in 1776, and died at 
Vienna, February 25,1811. Having devoted him¬ 
self to the study of philosophy and philology, he 
resorted in 1787 to Berlin, where, at the age of 21, 
he published the work of Saadia Gaon On Religion 
and Philosophy, with a twofold commentary. He 
then went to Breslau, where he remained about 
ten years, and published, in 17 QA l,,a M»hlv- 
esteemed “ Hebrew Grammar,” 
written in Hebrew, of which 
improved editions appeared in 
Vienna, 1806, 1818 and 1825, 
and a German translation, in a 
condensed form, by Landau, 

Prague, 1827. Two years later 
(1798) lie issued from the press 
“The Wisdom of Joshua, the 
Son of Sirach,” in Syriac, with 
Hebrew letters, a Hebrew and 
German translation and a He¬ 
brew commentary, and twelve 
months after this “The Book 
of Judith,” translated into He¬ 
brew and German, with a He¬ 
brew commentary. He then 
changed his residence from 
Breslau to Vienna, where he 
published his famous school 
book composed of two parts—a, 

“ Method of learning Hebrew ” 

(the first edition of this had 
already appeared in 1793), and 
b, “ Ethics,” of which improved 
editions appeared in 1809,1825 
and 1842. In all these labors, 
however, Ben-Zeb prepared 
himself and gathered materials 
for the publication of a Hebrew 
lexicon, as up to his time the 
only lexicon used by Jews, and 
also to a great extent by Chris¬ 
tians, was that of Kimchi. Ben- 
Zeb, making Kimchi’s lexicon 
his basis, published in 1797- 
1798 his excellent “Hebrew 
Lexicon,” in three volumes, 
with the following improvements: 1. In the ref¬ 
erences to the different significations of the words 
according to their inflections. 2. In giving ap¬ 
propriate verbs as predicates of subjects. 3. In 
references to such ideas as are only expressed by 
peculiar phrases. 4. In putting together, in the 
third volume (which is German-Iiebrew), all the 
synonymous words. 5. In tracing the forms 
which developed themselves in the progress of 
the language. 6 . In adding various exegetical 
matter; and 7. In giving a table of all the roots. 
Improved editions of it appeared in 1804, 1807, 
1816 and 1839-1840. M. Letteris, the editor of 
the last edition, has greatly enriched it by intro¬ 
ducing into it the labors of Gesenius, Rozen- 
mfiller, De Wette, Hitzig, Reggio, Luzzatto, Zunz, 
etc. He also wrote “An Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” which appeared in Vienna, 1810, and 
has since been printed in the Vienna Bible Work 
in nineteen volumes. 


BEN-ZOHETH (ben-zo'heth), 
of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 20. 


descendant 


BENEDICT (ben'e-dikt). There were fourteen 
popes of this name. The first was elected A. D. 
574, and died in 578; the second succeeded in A. 
D. 684, and died in 685; the third was chosen in 
A. D. 855, and died in 858; the fourth succeeded 
John IX. A. D. 900, and died 904; the fifth was 
elected in A. D. 964, and died 965; the sixth, who 
was a son of Pope Hildebrand, was chosen A. D. 
972, and strangled or poisoned in 984; the seventh 
was elected in A. D. 975, and died 984; the eighth 
was chosen in A. D. 1012, and died in 1024; the 
ninth, known as the boy-pope, was famed among 
the wicked men who held the papal chair as a 
monster of iniquity: he is believed to have died 


life. He shut himself up in a cave about forty 
miles from the city, and he continued in that soli¬ 
tude for three years. 11 c was chosen to rule over 
a monastery in the neighborhood, but he soon 
returned to his solitude again ; and as his fame had 
now been widely spread, he was followed by multi¬ 
tudes, who remained with him, and speedily a 
number of monasteries were formed, and in conse¬ 
quence of the troubles which assailed him he 
changed his abode to Monte Casino, where he 
laid the foundation of the order that is known by 
his name. He died A. D. 543. 

BENEDICT, BISCOP, SAINT, a native of 
Northumberland, in England, born of noble parents, 
about 628; at Rome, and at Lerins, in France, he 
was educated and entered as a monk. On his return 


The “Tsar-Kolokol," ok Kino of Beli.s. Moscow, Russia. 


in 1054; the tenth ascended the throne in A. I). 
1058, and died in confinement in 1059; the eleventh 


to England he was made abbot of St. Augustine’s 
at Canterbury, but he left this place, and founded 


who belonged to the Dominican order, was elected the two monasteries at Jarrow and at Wearmoutli 
A. I). 1303, and was poisoned at Perugia in 1304; which were made famous as the residences of the 
the twelfth was chosen A. D. 1334, and died in Venerable Bede. Benedict is said to have intro- 


1342. He was the third of the popes who lived at 
Avignon. The thirteenth was elected A. D. 1394. 
His reign was specially characterized by dissen¬ 
sions. lie was even besieged and driven from 
Avignon, and after a troubled career he died in 
1424. The thirteenth (Roman and not of Avig¬ 
non) was raised to the papal chair in A. D. 1724, 
and died in 1730. The fourteenth was elected in 
I A. D. 1740, and occupied the chair for eighteen 
years, dying in 1758. 

BENEDICT, OF NURSIA, was born about 
the year 480 at Spoleto. At the age of seven¬ 
teen he determined to leave Rome, where he was 
being educated, in order to enter on a monastic 


duced the Gregorian mode of chanting into Eng¬ 
land. He died in 690. 

BENE-BERAK (ben-e-be'rak), a city allotted 

to Dan, Josh. xix. 45. 

BENEDICTION (ben-e-dik'shun), an invoca¬ 
tion of the divine favor upon persons and things. 
It is the act of a superior toward an inferior. In 
tin* Apostolical Benediction, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, a 
Scriptural form may be seen which is the language 
of inspiration. In the Romish Church there is 
an office for blessing the people with what is called 
the “ reserved sacrament,” that is a portion not 
used but reserved for cases of sickness and other 
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uses. Then, again, after certain hymns have been 
sung the priest in a cope turns and blesses the 
people with “the monstrance” which contains 
“the blessed sacrament.” The monstrance is a 
vessel, the present form of which is a circle of 
crystal, surrounded by rays of gold and silver to 
hold the wafer. See Monstrance. 

BENEDICTION AL (ben-e-dik'shun-al), 1. 
A book of episcopal benedictions used before the 
pax in the canon of the mass. The pax is a small 
tablet of metal having the figure of the crucifixion 
engraven on it, and the priest uses it in giving 


hereditary, and was called a feud. W hen a bene¬ 

fice was given for the use of a church, its possessors 
paid tithes. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, an ancient Church 
privilege by pleading which the clergy were ex¬ 
empted from civil jurisdiction in criminal cases. 
It became a form of arrest of judgment in all 
criminal cases, and was but recently abolished by 
act of Parliament. 

BENEI (ben'i), the plural of Ben, is also 
used in proper names, and is usually rendered 



Specimen from a Benedictional.—S ee Benedictional. 


the kiss of peace in the mass. 2. A book of bene¬ 
dictions. 


“children,” “men,” “people,” etc., in the Author¬ 
ized Version. 


24th June, 1687, the birthday of his great ances¬ 

tor, Johann Brenz, whose great-granddaughter his 
mother was. His first lessons were received from 
his father, after whose death, which happened in 
1693, he became a pupil at the gymnasium of Stutt¬ 
gart. In 1703 he entered the university of Tubin¬ 
gen, where he devoted himself to the study of phil¬ 
osophy and theology, but especially to that of the 
Scriptures in the original tongues. Having been 
led to use Fell’s edition of the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment, Oxon., he was arrested by the various read¬ 
ings collected by that writer, and this seems to 
have first strongly turned his attention to the criti¬ 
cism of the sacred text. After filling several sub¬ 
ordinate situations, both as a pastor and as an 
academic teacher, Bengel was in 1741 made prelate 
of Herbrechtingen, and in 1749 he was advanced to 
be prelate of Alpirsbach, with a residence at Stutt¬ 
gart. In 1751 he received the tardy honor of a 
diploma creating him D. D. from the university of 
Tubingen. From this date his time and energies 
were chiefly occupied in the manifold duties of his 
diocese. He died 2d November, 1751, gently fall¬ 
ing asleep with the words “ Lord Jesus, I am thine, 
living or dead,” on his lips. Few names stand so 
high as Bengel’s in the annals of Biblical literature. 
In 1734 he issued his edition of the Greek New 
Testament in 4to and 8vo, prepared from a colla¬ 
tion, not only of the previously-printed editions, 
but of twenty-four Greek and several Latin MSS., 
several of the ancient versions and other sources; 
and to this he appended an “Apparatus Criticus,” 
in which he unfolds his critical principles and 
method, discusses the principal various readings 
and obviates objections which may be brought 
against his work and such efforts in general. By 
this work the author greatly advanced the cause of 
sound Biblical criticism. lie has not, it is true, 
added much to the materials for settling the text of 
the New Testament. His various readings were 
mostly borrowed from Mill, with the exception of 
the not very important codices which he himself 
collated, and he timidly refused to admit into the 
text any alteration, however strongly supported by 
critical authority, if it had not already appeared 
in some printed edition. But his sagacity and dis¬ 
cernment enabled him to bring out clearly certain 
principles of criticism which all subsequent labor¬ 
ers in this field have recognized as canonical and 
indispensable. He was the first to see clearly that 
the extant MSS. arc of different classes or families; 
he was the first to discern fully the importance of 
classifying readings according to their relative 
worth; he was the first who laid down clearly the 
necessity of fixing some criterion by which to test 
the antiquity of readings apart from the mere an¬ 
tiquity of the codex in which they were found; and 
he was the first to adopt the practice of giving the 
evidence against a reading he favored as well as 
the evidence for it. 

Having by this labor endeavored to set forth 
a correct text, Bengel next employed himself in 
an effort to expound its meaning. This lie issued 
under the title of “ Gnomon of the New Testament,” 
in 1742. This work has been repeatedly reprinted; 
it has been translated into German and into Eng¬ 
lish, and its value has been acknowledged by 
scholarly theologians of every school. The notes 
are short, but often condense in a few words a 
whole paragraph of meaning, and by a single 
happv phrase dispense with the necessity of a 
minute exegesis. 

These are Bengel’s best-known works. In 1753 
Bengel published a translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, with notes, and he wrote also on the harmony 


BENEDICTINES (ben-e-dik'tines). See 
Monks. 

BENEFACTOR (ben-e-fak'tor), Luke xxii. 
25. This designation, in Greek Euergetes , was 
given to various kings—c. g., to two of the Ptole¬ 
mies, kings of Egypt. Our Lord’s observation 
has, therefore, a special point. 

BENEFICE (ben'e-fis), an ecclesiastical liv¬ 
ing or other dignity. All Church preferments are 
thus styled. In feudal times by a benefice was 
meant land granted for life, with a view to mili¬ 
tary or other service in return. Such soon became 


BENEI-BERAK (ben'i-be'rak), one of the 
cities of the tribe of Dan, Josh. xix. 45. The name 
means “sons of lightning,” but it is impossible 
now to determine to what the use of such a name 
is to be traced. Scholz proposes to identify the 
place with the modern Ibn Abrak , a few miles 
from Jehudiah. 

BENE-JAAKAN i ben-e-ja'a-kan), a halting- 
place of the Israelites, Num. xxxiii. 31, 32. See 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan. 

BENGEL fbeng'gel), JOHANN ALBRECHT, 
prelate in Wiirtemberg, was born at W innenden, 
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of the four Gospels. Bengel’s life has been written 
by his son, prefixed to the third edition of the 
“Gnomon,” and at large by his grandson. 

BENINU fben-i'noo), a Levite who sealed the 
covenant, Nell. x. 13. 

BENJAMIN (ben'ja-min). This occurs both 
ns a proper name and as a Gentile; in the former 
case it is always written as one word. 

The first who bore this name was the youngest 
son of Jacob by his beloved Rachel. The mother, 
dying in giving birth to her son, called him Be- 
noni, a name expressive of calamity [see Benoni], 
but Jacob changed this for Benjamin, Gen. xxxv. 
16-18. This word signifies son of the right hand, an 
expression which some explain as denoting/e/icih/, 
success in the sense of good fortune, so that the term 
Benjamin is by some held to mean “ son of luck, 
or felicity; and by others to signify “ power and 
success,” as the result of effort. In either case the 
name was intended to convey Jacob’s desire or pro¬ 
phetic anticipation that, notwithstanding the un- 
propitious circumstances of his birth, the future 
career of his son should be prosperous and happy. 

The notices of Benjamin’s personal history pre¬ 
served by Moses are few, and throw little light on 
his character or conduct. That he was the cher¬ 
ished favorite of his father, especially after the 
loss of his brother Joseph, and that his gentle and 
amiable qualities gained the affections even of his 
elder brothers, appears very clearly on the surface 
of the narrative. The impression left on one’s 
mind in regard to him is that he wanted force of 
character, that he was one of those quiet and 
somewhat apathetic spirits who give little offence, 
and take kindness from others very much as a 
matter of course, who submit to strong outbursts 
of affection on the part of their more susceptible 
friends and relatives, but are never moved to such 
themselves. So much is this the impression left 
on the mind by what is recorded of him, especially 
of his experiences in Egypt, his interviews with 
his brother Joseph and his whole conduct on that 
occasion, that people generally have carried away 
the idea that he was at this time still a child, a 
mere lad, who could not be expected to act any 
very decided or demonstrative part; whereas he 
was a man approaching at least to middle life, and 
the father of a large family. 

When Jacob and his posterity went down to 
Egypt, Benjamin’s household consisted of ten 
persons, Gen. xlvi. 21, of whom some were sons 
and some grandsons, # Num. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. viii. 
1. From this time his history merges in that of 
his tribe. 

From the first this tribe was smaller and of less 
importance than the rest. On the numbering of 
the people by Moses in the second year of their 
deliverance from Egypt, the tribe of Benjamin 
numbered 35,400 capable of going to war, Num. i. 
37, and before their entrance into Canaan this had 
grown to 45,600, Num. xxvi. 41. During the jour¬ 
ney through the wilderness, the tribe of Benjamin 
appears as subordinated to that of Ephraim in the 
arrangements of the camp, Num. ii. 18, 22; they 
had, however, their own captain, prince or chief, in 
this case phylarch , whose name was Abidan. In 
the division of Canaan the portion allotted to Ben¬ 
jamin was in proportion to the size of the tribe; 
its boundaries are accurately defined, Josh, xviii. 
11-28. Though of limited extent and in many 
parts rocky, it had many rich valleys, and on the 
whole was a fertile, well-watered territory; it con- 


lages. The situation of this tract gave it a powerful 
political importance, and no doubt a consideration 
of this fact led David to patronize the people of that 
tribe. This territory lay between that of Ephraim 
and that of Judah, which in part accounts for the 
vacillating course between these two pursued by 
the Benjamites. At first they sided with Ephraim 
on the separation of the tribes after the death of 
Saul, 2 Sam. ii. 9, and the bitterest enemies of 
David came from this tribe; but when David 
made Jerusalem his capital, the affections of the 
Benjamites seem to have been gradually drawn 



toward Judah ; and though, on the revolt of the 
ten tribes, part of 
Benjamin, 1 Ki. xii. 

29; xvi. 34, joined 
the Ephraimite con¬ 
federacy, the greater 
part of the tribe ad¬ 
hered to the house 
of David, 1 Ki. xii. 

21. After the cap¬ 
tivity, Judah and 
Benjamin became 
one people, Ezra i. 

5 ; iv. 1; x. 9; corap. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 15, ff. 

Mild and gentle as 
the founder of the 
tribe may have been, 
his father saw with 
prophetic eye that 
i such would not be 
the characteristic of 
his descendants; and 
therefore he said of 
him, as represented 
by them, “ Benjamin 
: shall ravin as a wolf: 
in the morning he 
shall devour the 
prey, and at night 
lie shall divide the 
spoil,” Gen.xlix. 27. 

The character im¬ 
plied by this descrip¬ 
tion the tribe seems 
fully to have borne 
out. We hear little 
of them except in 
connection with war 
or bloodshed. In 
the time of the 
Judges they in¬ 
volved themselves 
in a war with the^ 


Chr. xiv. 8. The men of this tribe were famous as 
slingers, Jud. xx. 16, and as bowmen, and in general 
as “ mighty men of valor,” 1 Chr. viii. 40; xii. 2; 2 
Chr. xiv. 8; their superiority in the use of the sling 
and the bow arose from their being ambidextrous. 
It is probable also that they availed themselves of 
the facilities which the physical peculiarities of 
their district afforded for marauding expeditions. 
“ In his mountain passes—the ancient haunts of 
beasts of prey—Benjamin ‘ ravined as a wolf in the 
morning,’ descended into the rich plains of Philis- 
tia on the one side and of Jordan on the other, and 
‘ returned in the evening to divide the spoil.’ ” 
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rest of Israel, in con 
sequence of their re¬ 
fusing to execute jus¬ 
tice on a portion of their tribe, who had violated the 
rites of hospitality in the case of a Levite, and the 
rights of humanity by abusing his concubine until 
she died, Jud. xix., xx. For a season they sustained 
alone and successfully the attacks of the combined 
forces of Israel, but ultimately they were overcome 
and almost extirpated. Six hundred men alone 
escaped, who took refuge in the rocky fortresses of 
their country. Peace was at length restored, and 
the Benjamites being supplied with wives, partly 
from the sack of Jabesh Gilead, partly through an 
expedient like that by which the early settlers at 
Rome found wives from among the Sabines, Jud. 
xxi. 8-24, the strength of the tribe was speedily 
recovered. In the time of Asa it numbered 
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In the course of its history several honorable 
distinctions fell to the lot of this tribe, as if “little 
Benjamin” still occupied the place of the favorite 
child among the tribes of Israel. During the 
march through the desert, this tribe seems to have 
held the place of honor next to the ark of the 
Lord, Dent, xxxiii. 12; from them came forth the 
first deliverer of Israel in the time of the Judges, 
Ehud, the son of Gera, who destroyed their Moab- 
itisli oppressors, and presided over Israel for a 
lengthened period, distinguished by unusual pros¬ 
perity, Jud. iii. 13-30; and to them belonged the 
honor of giving the first king to Israel in the per¬ 
son of Saul, the son of Kish, an honor which, as 
Mr. Stanley observes, “to the latest times they 
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and menibrablc distinction of this tribe is, that 
out of it came the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who, even after he had renounced Judaism for 
Christ, could not repress the feeling of satisfaction 
with which he contemplated himself as “of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an He¬ 
brew of the Hebrews,” Philem. iii. 5. 

Two other persons are mentioned in Scripture 
hearing this name—one a near descendant of the 
patriarch, 1 Chr. vii. 10, the other one of the 
Israelites who, in the time of Ezra, had married 
strange women, Ezra x. 32. 

BENJAMIN, GATE OF, one of the gates 
of Jerusalem so called, Jer. xx. 2; xxxvii. 13; 
xxxviii. 7; Zecli. xiv. 10. It must have been in 
the north wall of the city, and probably opposite 
to it was a gate of the temple—that called in the 
first passage cited “ the high gate of Benjamin.” 

BENJAMITES (ben'ja-mites), the posterity j 
of Benjamin, Jud. iii. 15; xix. 16, and elsewhere. 

BENO (be'no), a Levite, 1 Chr. xxiv. 26, 2/. 

BEN-ONI (be-no'ne), the name given by the | 
dying Rachel to her child, Gen. xxxv. 18. The 
Septuagint translators render it “ Son of my grief, 
and this is the meaning commonly given .in the 
Onomastics and Lexicons. Knobel renders it “ son 
of my nothingness ”—i. whose birth brings me 

death. Delitzsch prefers “ son of my misfortune, 
with the same meaning. 

BENSON (ben'son), GEORGE, D. I)., a 
learned English dissenter, horn in 1699, and pas¬ 
tor at Abingdon. He was removed to London, and 
in 1740 settled in the church in Crutclied Friars, 
where he remained until he died, in 1763. In his 
later years he inclined toward Arianism. He 
was a voluminous writer, especially spending his 
strength on the Epistles of Paul and the early 
planting of the Christian Qhurcli. 

BENSON, JOSEPH, one of the leaders among 
the early Methodists. He was horn in Cumberland 
in 1748. In his youth he gained a good knowledge 
of classics, and Mr. Wesley gave him a position 
in the celebrated school at Kingswood, near Bristol. 
He was removed to the college at Trevecca, which 
Lady Huntingdon patronized; hut owing to his 
theological views, which were Arminian,Jie left 
it. He was admitted as a preacher in 1771; and 
as he was educated and endowed with fine talents, 
he had important stations assigned to him. He 
died in 1821. 

BENTHAM (ben'tliam), EDWARD, horn in 
1707 at Ely, educated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He became a Fellow of Oriel, obtained a stall in 
Hereford Cathedral, and in 1754 was made a canon. 
He died in 1776, having produced many volumi¬ 
nous works on logic and other branches connected 
with collegiate study. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY, horn in London A. 
D. 1748. From Westminster school he went to 
Oxford, studied law and was called to the bar. 
He gave himself up to literature, especially to 
the departments of government and legislation. 
The foundation principle of his system is “utility,” 
and he gave prominence to the expression, “The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” He 
held that the end of all true moral action was the 
production of happiness—that is, pleasure and 


freedom from pain—and that all things are only 
desirable as means to that end. He died in West¬ 
minster in 1832. 

BENTHAM, THOMAS, was an earnest and 
faithful reformer. He was horn about 1513, rose 
to he Fellow in Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he became celebrated as a Hebrew scholar. On 
the accession of Mary h6 had to flee from England 
to Basle and Zurich, where he preached to the 
English exiles. He returned to London, and by 
Elizabeth he was made bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. Had his principles prevailed, the 
Church "of England would have been freed from 
many things which ever since have been, and at 
the present time, are a source of trouble and 
weakness. 

BENTLEY (bent'le), RICHARD, D.D., one 
of the most learned men who have ever held office 
in the Church of England. He was a Yorkshire 
man, born at Wakefield in 1661. He entered St. 
John’s, Cambridge, became master of the grammar- 
school at Spalding, and tutor to the son of Dr. 
Stillingfleet, the bishop of Worcester. He went 
with his pupil to Oxford, and there, in the Bodleian 
Library, lie had access to the treasures of that 
great storehouse. A dissertation on an obscure 
classic raised him to fame, especially on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. In 1690 he was made a deacon, 

1 and appointed to the Boyle lectureship. He 
selected the subject of Atheism, and directed all 
his strength against the principles of Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. His usage of the principles of 
Newton’s Principia in these lectures brought that 
work into notoriety, and Bentley was forthwith 
made canon of Worcester. In 1699 he was ap¬ 
pointed master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
then archdeacon of Ely. His celebrated reply to 
Collins on Frecthinking appeared in 1713, and 
four years afterward he was chosen regius pro¬ 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge. He proposed to 
the learned world that by a minute examination 
of all accessible manuscripts a more accurate copy 
of the word of God might be prepared, believing, 
as has since been shown, that the older manu¬ 
scripts exhibit a remarkable identity of text. He 
held that by such a comparison the greater num¬ 
ber of the apparent differences in the text would 
be got rid of, but the proposal, which is now seen 
to have been the accurate result of profound study 
and great scholarship, did not receive the encour¬ 
agement that it deserved. He died in 1742. Be¬ 
yond all doubt he was one of the most accurate 
Greek scholars ever produced in England. 

BENZEL (ben'zel), ERIC, D.D. Two Swe¬ 
dish scholars of this name, father and son, have dis- : 
tinguished themselves in Biblical literature. The 
i father was born in 1642, and after filling various 
offices both in the church and the university be¬ 
came archbishop of Upsala, in 1700. He wrote 
several treatises on theology and Church history, 
and a Latin translation of some homilies of Chrys¬ 
ostom. He superintended the edition of the 
Swedish Bible issued by order of Charles XII. in 
1703—an edition prepared with much care, and 
which still forms the standard text according to 
which all copies of the Scriptures printed in Swe¬ 
den are conformed. He died in 1/09. 

Eric Benzel, the younger, was born 27th Jan., 
1075, and died archbishop of Upsala, in 1743. 
He wrote several works, but is chiefly known by 
the share he had in preparing the edition of the 
Gothic version of the Gospels issued by Lye. 


This is a carefully-executed edition, collated with 

the famous Codex Argenteus, preserved in the 
library at Upsala, of which Benzel for some years 
had the charge. Besides a valuable preface, Ben¬ 
zel furnished a Latin version and critical notes. 
After his death the publication of the work was 
undertaken by Edward Lye, who added a Gothic 
grammar and a few notes. Until the edition of 
Zahn, this was the best edition of the Gothic Gos¬ 
pels ; it is still the most splendid. 

BEON (be'on), a contracted form of Baal- 
meon, which see. 

BEOR (be'or). 1. The father of Bela, an 
Edomite chief, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 2. The father of 

Balaam, Num. xxii. 5, called Bosor in the New 
Testament, 2 Pet. ii. 15. See Balaam. 

BERA (be'ra), a king of Sodom, on whom 
Chedorlaomer made war, Gen. xiv. 2. 

BE-RAB (be-rab'), JACOB, a learned Jew, 
who was born in Maqueda, not far from Toledo, 
in 1464. He emigrated from Spain with 300,000 
of his co-religionists, in consequence of the perse¬ 
cution of Isabella and Ferdinand, in 1492, when 
he was 18 years old, and immediately after became 
rabbi in Fas over a community of 5000 families. 
He afterward left his charge and went to Egypt, 
thence to Safet, where he became the colleague of 
Ob. Bertinoro, and died in 1546. lie is well 
known to Biblical students from his brief but terse 
glosses upon Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and some 
of the minor prophets, which are printed in the 
third volume of M. Frankfurter’s great Rabbinic 
Bible, Amsterdam, 1724-1727. 

BERACHAH (ber'a-kah), “blessing,” the 
name of a valley, so called because in it Jehosha- 
phat and his people assembled to bless the Lord, 
iu gratitude for the deliverance which had been 
achieved for them from the combined assault of 
the Ammonites, Moabites and Edomites, 2 Chr. 
xx. 26. It has been identified with a valley lying 
between Tekoa and the road leading from Bethle¬ 
hem to Hebron ; and still bearing the name of Wady 
Bereikut, it stretches to the north of the village of 
Beit Hajar. 

BERACHAH (ber'a-kah), a Benjamite chief 
who joined David, 1 Chr. xii. 3. 

BERACHIAH (ber-a-k%h), the father of 
Asaph, 1 Chr. vi. 39, called also Berechiah, xv. 17. 
See Berechiah. 

BERAIAH (be-ra-i'ah), a Benjamite chief, 1 
Chr. viii. 21. 

BEREA (ber'e-a), Acts xvii. 10, a city of Mace¬ 
donia in the northern part of that province, and 
in that part of it called ^matliia. It was on the 
river Astrams, not far from Pella, toward the south¬ 
west and near Mount Bermius. It is now known 
bv the name of Verria. Paul and Silas withdrew 
to this place from Thessalonica; and the Jewish 
residents are described as more ingenuous and of 
a better disposition, not “ more noble, ’ as in tlie 
Authorized Version, “ than those of 1 hessalonica, 
in that they diligently searched the Scriptures to 
ascertain the truth of the doctrines taught by the 
apostles, Acts xvii. 11. Sopater, a native of this 
town, accompanied Paul to Asia, Acts xx. 4. Two 
other places called Berea (pronounced ber-e'a, 
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coming from a different Greek name) are mentioned 
in the books of the Maccabees, 1 Mace. tx. 4; 2 Mace, 
xiii. 4. The latter is the modern Haleb or Aleppo; 
the former seems to have been near Jerusalem. 

BEREANS (ber'e-anz). Seccders from the 
Church of Scotland, in 1773, called themselves by 
this name, because they gave, as they professed, 
the most entire and simple credence to the word 
of God as the rule of their faith, thus following 
the example set in Acts xvii. 11. 

BERECHIAH (be-re-ki'ah), “blessed of Je¬ 
hovah,” a proper name borne by several persons 
mentioned in Scripture. 1. One of the sons of 
Zerubbabel of royal descent, 1 Chr. m. 20. -. Ihe 
father of Asaph the singer, 1 Chr. vi. 39; xv. h . 

3. A Levite of the line of Elkaneh, 1 Chr. ix. 16. 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark, 1 Chr. xv. 23. 5. One 

of the chief men of the tribe of Benjamin in the 
time of Ahaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 12. 6. The father of 

the prophet Zechariah, Zecli. i. 1,7. 

BERED (be'red), “hail,” a place mentioned 
Gen. xvi. 14, between which and Ivadesh was the 
well of Lahai-roi. It is the same as Shur, comp, 
vcr. 7, and the Targum of Onkelos, where it is 
rendered Hagra, the name elsewhere given to 
Shur in the Targum, see Gen. xx. 1; xxv. 18, etc. 

BERED (be'red), a son or descendant of 
Ephraim, 1 Chr. vii. 20, perhaps identical with 
Becher, Num. xxvi. 35. 

BERENGARIANS (bcr-cn-ga'rc-ans), fol¬ 
lowers of Berengarius, who, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, taught that the bread and wine in the Lord s 
Supper were not converted into the real and essen¬ 
tial body of our Lord, but figuratively they repre¬ 
sented his body and blood. 

BERENGARIUS (ber-cn-ga're-us) was born 
in the commencement of the eleventh century at 
Tours He studied at Chartres, and became arch¬ 
deacon of Angiers. About 1040 he began to pub¬ 
lish his views on the subject of transubstantiation, 
in which he opposed the celebrated Pascbasius. 
Lanfranc, a friend of his own, opposed lam, and 
Berenger replied to Lanfranc, and defended Scotus 
for not holding that the bread and wine were 
changed in substance in the Eucharist, and he 
adduced the examples of Ambrose, Jerome, Au¬ 
gustine and other eminent Fathers who held similar 
views, and who should be condemned if Scotus 
were ’in error. Leo IX. secured the excommu¬ 
nication of Berenger for the course he adopted. 
At synods in Brienne and Vcrcelli he was con¬ 
demned. The books of Scotus were ordered to be 
burned, and at Paris Berenger was again con¬ 
demned. He signed a confession at Tours in lOoo 
which satisfied his judges; but as lie had not really 
changed his views and made this known, he was 
cited to Rome. He here appeared to retract, but 
on reaching France lie asserted his views again, 
and declared that he had not abandoned them. 
Again Lanfranc tried to answer him, but without 
effect, and four synods successively pronounced 
his tenets heretical, and at the last of them in 
Rome, in 1078, in order to save his life, he ac¬ 
knowledged the doctrine of transubstantiation, but 
ns soon as he felt safe again in France he with¬ 
drew his admission. Notwithstanding these pro¬ 
ceedings, he died in the fellowship of the Church, 
still holding his doctrines. He reached the 
udvnnced age of ninety years, and died near Tours 
39 


in 1088. He was greatly in advance of his age, 
but it is now known that many of the clergy in 
France and Germany sympathized with Ins tenets. 

BERENICE (ber-e-ni'se), or BERNICE 
(ber-ni'se), eldest daughter of Ilerod Agrippa I., 
and sister of the younger Agrippa, Acts xxv. 14, 
23; xxvi. 30. She was married to her uncle 
Herod, king of Chalcis, and after his death, she 
lived, not without suspicion of incest, with her 
brother Agrippa. She afterward became the wife 
of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This connection 
being soon dissolved, slip returned to her brother, 
and afterward became the mistress of Vespasian 
and Titus. 

BERI (be'ri), a chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 36. 


BERIAH (be-ri'ali). 1. A son of Asher, Gen. 
xlvi. 17; Num. xxvi. 44, 45; 1 Chr. vii. 30, 31. 

2. A son of Ephraim, so named because just be- j 
fore a great calamity had befallen the patriarch’s 
family, 20-23. This must have occurred of course 
in Egypt, and it seems likely that the men of Gath 
were settled in the neighborhood. Ephraim’s sons 
attacked them, why, we can only conjecture, in¬ 
tending to seize their cattle. But the men of Gath 
resisted, and slew some of the assailants. What 
sons of Ephraim were killed does not appear from 
the narrative. 3. A Benjamite chief; he and his 
brother Slicma settled in Aijalon, and peopled it, 
expelling the inhabitants of Gath, viii. 13. 4. A 

Levite of the family of Gcrshon, xxiii. 10, 11. 

BERINGTON (ber'ing-ton), JOSEPH, a 
celebrated Roman Catholic writer, born in Shrop¬ 
shire, in England, in 1743. He was educated at 
St. Omer, and after serving in the priesthood in 
France he returned to England and settled near 
Oxford. He was a prolific writer on history, and 
by his co-religionists he was considered rather 
liberal on certain points. 


BERIITES (be-ri'ites), a family of Asher, 
descended from Bcriah, 1, Num. xxvi. 4#. 

BERITES (be'ritcs), a people mentioned in 2 
Sam. xx. 14; they evidently lived in the north of 
Palestine, but it is uncertain who they were. Pos¬ 
sibly they might be the inhabitants of Beer. 2. 
In the Vulgate translation the word is not taken 
as a proper name. 

BERITH (bc'rith), Jud. ix. 46. See Baal- 
Beritii. 

BERKELEY (burk'le), GEORGE, eminent 
as a philosopher and an author, was born in 
1685, near Dysart Castle, about twelve miles from 
Kilkenny. From the celebrated school at Kil¬ 
kenny he passed, in 1700, to Trinity College, Dub¬ 


lin, where he greatlv distinguished himself, and 
lm soon reached a fellowship. He left Dublin for 
London in 1713, and by that time he had published 
the three most important of his pliilosophi^M 
works. “ The Principles of Human Knowledge” 
was the first, and he issued this as a part, intend¬ 
ing to complete it by two additional volumes, but 
they were never prepared. His “New lheory o 
Vision” appeared when he was only twenty-four 
years of age. A year after, he published another, 
and the last after an interval of three years, and 
thus his philosophical career closed by the time 
lie was thirty years of age. 

In 17°4 he was made dean of Derry, and lie 
then published his scheme for a missionary college 
in the Bermudas to prepare men to labor among 
the \merican Indians. The government professed 
t„ receive his scheme with favor, whereupon he 
resigned his salary, sailed to Newport, R. 1., 
where he purchased land to found a college as a 
beginning of the great scheme. After two years 
of delav and disappointment he had to return to 
England. A bishopric was offered to him, and lie 
rejected it, declaring that he would rather be presi- 
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dent of the college of St. Paul, with a salary of 
$500, thah primate of all England. At length lie 
was induced to accept the see of Cloyne in 1734, 
and from that time forward lie labored with great 
zeal for tlie social welfare of his country, and pub¬ 
lished numerous works which were calculated to 
advance the cause of religion. His health became 
feeble, and with a view to the enjoyment of rest 
he settled in Oxford, having refused the bishop¬ 
ric of Clogher, which had an income double the 
value of that of Cloyne. lie died suddenly and 
unexpectedly in 1753. Iiis doctrine of perception 
has been misunderstood by multitudes who im¬ 
agine that he did not admit the reality of an 
external world; but his position is becoming better 
understood, as may be seen by the last edition of 
his works by Professor Fraser of Edinburgh. 

BERNARD (ber'nard), OF MENTONE, was 
born near Annecy in the year 923. He is cele¬ 



brated, for upward of nine hundred years, as the 
founder of the valuable hospitals on the Alps, 
on the Great and Little St. Bernard, which have 
been instrumental in saving the lives or alleviating 
the sufferings of pilgrims and travelers in the 
severity of the winter season. He died, A. D. 
1008. 

BERNARD, OF TIRON, was born at Pon- 
thieu about A: D. 1046. He was the founder of a 
new congregation of Benedictines, which com¬ 
menced at Tiron in 1109. From this place the 
order spread rapidly through France, Great Britain 
and elsewhere. At St. David’s, in Wales, and at 
Roxburgh, in Scotland, there were houses of this 
rule, the monks giving themselves to silence, 
manual labor and psalmody. Bernard died in 
1116. 

BERNARD, OF CLAIRVAUX, SAINT, 
stands in the front rank of the great men in the 
mediaeval Church. He was born near Dijon, of 
noble parents, A. D. 1091. In early life his mind 


was turned toward the cloister. He induced his 

five brothers to seclude themselves in the family 
mansion, and in the twenty-second year of his age 
he and they repaired to Citeaux, where they 
prayed to be admitted by the abbot. He had also 
prevailed on twenty-four others to accompany 
them. In 1144 he was commissioned to build a 
monastery at Clairvaux; a number of monks were 
associated with him, and he was appointed the 
first abbot. His wisdom as well as piety soon 
became extensively known, and he was called to 
take part in the councils of the Church. He aided 
in the confirmation of the Knights Templar; he 
favored Innocent II. against Anacletus, and he 
violently opposed Abelard. This opposition be¬ 
came so intense and bitter that it must be recog¬ 
nized as a serious blot on his character. At this 
time several churches in France had been led to 
celebrate a festival in honor of the pretended 
“ immaculate conception,” and it appears that the 


church of Lyons is entitled to the evil distinction 
of being the first to lead off in this unwarranted 
service.^ Bernard forthwith censured with great 
severity the canons of Lyons, and argued \cry 
truly that such a doctrine attributed to the Virgin 
an honor and state which belonged to Jesus Christ 
alone. Sharp as the controversy then was, it was 
mild compared to the war which raged when the 
Dominicans were established in the academy at 
Paris. They held by Bernard, while leading men 
in the academy favored the Lyonese practice, and 
the strife became most violent. As yet the faith¬ 
ful” had not made the modern discovery that, as 
the pope is infallible, he could easily have settled 
the question and allayed the storm that so vio¬ 
lently agitated the Church. 

"When the imminent danger of the East became 
known in the West, Louis the Seventh of France 
began to arm in defence of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Bernard was commissioned by the pope to 
travel through France and Germany on behalf of 
the Crusade. His success was marvelous. At 
first the emperor seemed to hold back, but with 


great tact and consummate ability Bernard man¬ 
aged his cause so as to awaken Germany as well 
as France. So far did he go in the presence of the 
emperor that he predicted the success of the cause, 
and in doing so he claimed to speak by inspiration. 
His explanation and defence on the failure being 
afterward realized were disreputable, and this was 
worse than his treatment of Abelard. 

He was fully alive to the value of experimental 
and practical religion, and there is no doubt but 
that he was one of the most spiritually-minded 
men of his age. He differed on many important 
points from the theology of modern Rome. He 
did not hold the errors that are mixed up in the 
Tridentine dogma of justification. He rejected 
the figment of works of supererogation, nor did 
he receive the modern idea of purgatory, and his 
opposition to the immaculate conception was a 
prominent feature in his life. He held a real 
presence in the Eucharist, as distinct from the idea 
of transubstantiation. Luther said of him, If 
ever there has been a pious monk who feared God, 
it was St. Bernard, whom alone I hold in much 
higher esteem than all other monks and priests 
throughout the globe.” Many of his hymns are 
translated and used at the present day in Protestant 
services, and they display a warmth and fervor, a 
spirituality and depth of feeling, that are truly 
precious. He died in 1153, leaving one hundred 
and sixty monasteries of his order, all founded by 
his own influence. 

BERNARDIN (ber-nar'din), OF SIENNA, 
was celebrated as a powerful preacher against the 
corruptions of his time. He was born at Massa- 
Carrara in 1380, and entered the Franciscan order 
in 1404, of which lie became vicar-general. His 
works are numerous and somewhat mystical. He 
died A. D. 1444, and was canonized in 1450. 

BERODACH-BALADAN (ber'o-dak-bal'- 

a-dan). See Merodach-Baladan. 

BEROSUS (be-ro'sus) was celebrated as a 
historian at Babylon. The date of his birth is 
uncertain. He was a priest of Bolus, and lived 
about 250 B. C. He made a history of Chaldcea, 
which he compiled from the records stored up in 
the temple at Babylon. This work was known 
and used by Josephus, and fragments of his writ¬ 
ings may be found in Eusebius and other Church 
historians. An astronomer of this name also 
lived at Babylon, but whether the historian and 
the astronomer were identical is uncertain. It is 
known, however, that the astronomer left his 
native land and founded a school on the island of 
Cos, in the Archipelago. 

BEROTH (be'roth), 1 Esd. v. 19. A form of 
Beeroth, Ezra ii. 25. 

BEROTH AH (ber'o-thah), a place mentioned 
as the northern border of the Holy Land, Ezek. 
xlvii. 16. We can decide nothing certainly respect¬ 
ing it. It is not improbable that it was identical 
with— 

BEROTHAI (be-ro'tha-i), 2 Sam. viii. 8, or 
BEROTH AH (ber'o-thah), Ezek. xlvii. 16, a 
town on the northern boundary of Palestine, rich 
in brass, which was taken from Iladadezer, king 
of Zobah, by David. In both places where the 
word occurs it is mentioned in connection with 
Hamath and Damascus, but from this nothing 
further can be inferred than simply that it was 
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somewhere not far from these cities. It is by most 
identified with Berytus, the modern BeirClt, but it 
is placed by Ezekiel by the side of Ilamoth in the 
boundary line, which indicates that it was not, as 
Berytus is, by the sea. Faber suggests Birali, the 
Birtha of Ptolemy, as the ancient Berothai, but 
this, situated on the Euphrates, is too far east. 
Van de Velde proposes Tell el By ruth, between 
Tadmor and Hamath, which is worthy of consider¬ 
ation. 

BEROTHITE (ber'o-thitc), an inhabitant of 
Beeroth, 1 Chr. xi. 39. Sec Beerotii ; Beeroth- 
ites. 

BERRIDGE (ber'ridg), JOHN, one of the 
most remarkable of the evangelical preachers in 
the days of Wesley and 
Whitefield. He was 
born in 1716, educated 
at Clare Hall College, 

Cambridge, and settled 
as vicar at Everton. 

He became an itinerant 
preacher, still holding 
his vicarage; and as his 
views were Calvinistic, 
he was more attached 
to the countess of Hunt¬ 
ingdon and Whitefield 
than to Wesley. He had 
abundance of wealth, 
was exceedingly libe¬ 
ral, and used his means 
very freely for the pro¬ 
motion of religion. He 
had a keen, racy style, 
replete with quaint hu¬ 
mor, and his sermons 
and addresses produced 
the most powerful ef¬ 
fect. He died A. D. 

1793. 


condemnatory of the publication; but in 1758 a 
third part appeared, in which the Epistles received 
a similar treatment. This was condemned forth¬ 
with by Clement XIII. Strange to say, he was 
sustained by friends in his order, and a long, bitter 
controversy was waged over these publications, 
which are still reprinted notwithstanding their 
atrocious character. 

BERTHOLD (bcrth'old), OF BATISBON, a 
Franciscan who lived in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. He was eminent as a preacher, 
and he itinerated through Southern Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Bohemia, Silesia, and even 
as far as to Hungary. So great was his fame that 
at times his audiences rose to the enormous num¬ 
ber of sixty thousand persons. He was a bold 


was born at Emskirchen 8th May, 1774, and died 
31st March, 1822. He belonged to the rationalist 
school, and was an active propagator of their views. 
To Bertholdt cannot be denied the praise of learn¬ 
ing and acuteness, but his works are ill arranged and 
prolix, and are wanting in depth and solidity. 

BERYL (ber'il), a precious stone, one of the 
gems in the high-priest’s breastplate, Ex. xxviii. 
20; xxxix. 13. Mention is elsewhere made of this 
stone; thus the hands of the spouse are likened to 
“gold rings set with the beryl,” Sol. Song v. 14; 
“the wheels and their work” in Ezekiel’s vision 
were in color like beryl, Ezek. i. 1G; x. 9; this, 
too, was one of the gems in the covering of the king 
of Tyre, xxviii. 13 (where “chrysolite,” raarg.); 
the body of the heavenly being Daniel saw was 


BERRIM AN i ber'- 
re-man), JOHN, a Lon¬ 
don clergyman of the 
Church of England, 
born 1688, died 5th De¬ 
cember, 1768. He wrote 
“ A Critical Disserta¬ 
tion upon 1 Tim. iii. 

16, wherein rules are 
laid down to distin¬ 
guish in various readings which is genuine; an I 
account is given of above 100 Greek MSS. of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, etc., and the common reading of 
that text ‘Gpd was manifest in the flesh’ is proved 
to be the true one,” etc., London, 1741. The sub¬ 
stance of this work was delivered at the Lady 
Moyer’s lecture in 1737 and 1738. It is pro¬ 
nounced by Dr. Henderson a “ valuable work.” 

BERRUYER (ber-ri'er), JOSEPH ISAAC, 
a French Jesuit, born 1681, and died 1758. He 
became celebrated bv a work which he published 
under the title, “ A History of the People of God,” 
in which, in a style that was shocking and irrev¬ 
erent, he turned the Old Testament facts into a 
romance. His superior ordered a new edition, 
but on its appearance it was still intolerable. A 
second part on the New Testament was equally 
bad, whereupon the heads of the order intimated 
that the work had not been authorized by them. 


Jacob anointing Bethel.—Soc Bethel. 


reformer, denouncing the preachers of indulgences, | 
whom he called “penny preachers” and “devil’s 
agents.” Editions of his sermons are printed from 
time to time, and they possess an antiquarian in¬ 
terest, as their statements often serve to elucidate 
points in old German law. 

BERTHOLD, OF ROIIRBACH, a layman 
who, in the fourteenth century, preached against 
the corruptions of the clergy. He was seized and 
tried by the Inquisition. Iiis recantation saved 
him, but on his commencing to preach again he 
was arrested, condemned and burned in 1356. He 
appears to have been a mystic, and in great error 
respecting the doctrine of sanctification, as he 
held that men might attain to a state in which 
prayers would be needless. Mosheim classes him 
among the “ Brethren of the Free Spirit.” 

BERTHOLDT (berth'olt), LEONHARD 






like the beryl, Dan. x. 6, and this was one of the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 20. 
The Hebrew name of the stone in question is tar- 
shislt, and Gcsenius imagines it to be so called be¬ 
cause it was brought from Tarshish—t. r., Tartes- 
sus—in Spain. He is inclined therefore to believe 
it the topaz still found in Spain. Some would 
prefer interpreting it chrysolite, but chrysolite is 
mentioned additionally in Rev. xxi. 20. Perhaps, 
after all, what we call beryl is intended, which is 
described as a gem of the genus emerald, but not 
equal in value to the emerald properly so called. 
It is grayish green or blue, sometimes yellow or 
almost white. 

BERZELUS (ber-ze'lus), 1 Esd. v. 38, a cor¬ 
rupted form of Barzillai, Ezra ii. 61. 

BESAl (be'sa-i), a man whose descendants 
were among the Nethinim that returned from 
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BESIEGING (be-secg'ing) TOWNS. 
Army; Engines; Fenced Cities; War. 


BESODEIAH (be-so-di'ah), the father of 
MeshuUam, who repaired part of the wall of Jeru¬ 
salem, Nell. iii. 0. 

BESOR (be'sor), a brook mentioned in 1 Sam; 
xxx. 9. Sanntus derives its course from the inte¬ 
rior Carmel, near Hebron, and states that it enters 
the sea near Gaza. It is without doubt the same 
that Richardson crossed on approaching Gaza 
from the south, and which he calls Oa di Gaza 
(Wadv Gaza). The bed was thirty yards wide, 
and its stream was, early in April, already ex¬ 
hausted, although some stagnant water remained. 

BESSARION (bes-sah're-on), JOHANNES, 
a native of Trebizond, where he was born A. D. 


See who also recognized him as titular patriarch of 
Constantinople. On two occasions lie nearly 
reached the papal throne, but the intrigues of Car¬ 
dinal Allan defeated him. He died at Ravenna 
in 1472. 

BEST, DAVID, a successful preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Born in Ireland, he emigrated to the l nited States 
in early life, and joined the Philadelphia Confer¬ 
ence in 1801. He labored with great zeal until 
1835, when failing health obliged him to retire, 
and he died in 1841. He was a man of strong 
mind, sound judgment, great piety and an attractive 
preacher. 

BESTEAD (be-sted'), Isa. viii. 21, distressed. 
The term is now obsolete. It implies any form of 
difficulty. 



languages, to depend on the former in the relation 
of the genitive, so that Bethel can only mean 
“ house of God.” The notion of house is, of course, 
capable of a wide application, and is used to mean 
“ temple,” “ habitation,” “ place,” according to the 
sense of the word with which it is combined. 

BETHABARA (betli-ab'a-rah). This is the 
name given to the place where John was baptizing 
when Jesus came to him, John i. 28. In all the 
ancient MSS. and versions, however, the reading 
is Bethania, and this has accordingly been placed 
in the critical editions. The substitution of the 
one reading for the other is due to Origen, who tells 
us that the reading found in almost all the codices 
was Bethania, but that he, knowing the localities, 
altered it to Bethabara. Most of the 1 athers fol¬ 
low Origen in this, even those best acquainted with 
Palestine. From this it may fairly be inferred 
that there was a place on the Jordan called 
Bethabara, probably some much frequented 
ford (the word Bethabara meaning “house”— 
i. e., “place of crossing”), to which John resorted 
^ as a suitable situation for his labors as a preach- 
er of the kingdom of heaven. Assuming this, 
^ it may be asked—1. Might not this also be 
called Bethany f In reply to this, it may be 
observed that the Greek word here may rep¬ 
resent the Hebrew, which signifies house or 
place of a ship, and would, therefore, be a very 
appropriate name for a ford. In this case 
Bethabara and Bethania have substantially 
the same meaning, so that it is not improb¬ 
able that the place which originally bore the 
name of Bethany may have come at a later 
period to be known by the name of Bethabara, 
or it may have had both names in popular 
usage, and the necessity of distinguishing it 
from the Bethany on the Mount of Olives 
may have led to the dropping of this name. 
It is no objection to this that the etymology 
of the word above stated will not apply to this 
Bethany, for the Greek Bethania may repre¬ 
sent two different Hebrew words. 2. Is this 
Bethabara the Bethbarah of Jud. vii. 24? 
There exist no means of satisfactorily answer¬ 
ing this question, but the probability is that 
the two were different. Bethbarah was on 
“ the waters,” which, whatever they were, are 
expressly distinguished from the Jordan, 
whereas Bethabara was a ford of the Jordan. 


The Pool of Bethesda.—S ee Betdesda. 


1389. He became a monk of the order of St. : 
Basil, and lived above twenty years in Greece en¬ 
gaged in literary pursuits. The emperor John 
Palreologus made him archbishop of Nicrea, and 
took him with others to the celebrated council at 
Ferrara. At the council the archbishop of Ephe¬ 
sus was resolute against union with Rome on the 
terms proposed, of surrendering the distinctive 
points of the Greek and accepting those of the 
Latin creed. After wavering for a time Bessarion 
accepted the Latin dogmas, and by his influence 
eighteen of the eastern bishops were led to sign 
the decree which affirms that the Holy Ghost pro¬ 
ceeded from the Father and the Son, that the 
bread in the Lord’s Supper may be unleavened as 
well as leavened, that there is a purgatory, and that 
the bishop of Rome is primate and head of all the 
Church. This produced a storm at Constantino¬ 
ple, where Bessarion was denounced as an apostate, 
and the Greeks rejected all that had been done 
by their deputies. Bessarion had to fly to Italy, 
where he was created a cardinal by Eugenius I\ .. 


BET AH (be'tah), properly Betach, a city, j 
rich in brass, taken by David from Iladadezer, 2 
Sam. viii. 8. In 1 Chr. xviii. 8 it is called Tib- 
hath, Tibhcliath. It has not been identified. 

BETANE (bet'a-ne), Judith i. 9, a town in 
South Palestine, between Jerusalem and Cades, 
according to Reland the Bethanin of Eusebius, 
four Roman miles from Hebron, the same as Ain 
in the tribe of Judah, Josh. xxi. 16. Simonis 
identifies it with Beten, Hyde with Batanah—i. c., 
the Syrian Ecbatana—which Pliny places on 
Carmel. 

BETEN (be'ten), a border town of Asher, 
Josh. xix. 25. 

BETH, “ house,” is often found as the first ele¬ 
ment of proper names of places in the Bible. It 
is only necessary to observe that in all such com¬ 
pounds as Bethel, etc., the latter part of the word ; 
must be considered, according to our Occidental I 


It is, besides, improbable that the pursuit 
of the Midianites should have extended so 
far south as the scene of John’s baptizing, to which 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem went out in such 
numbers, must be placed. Van de Velde thinks 
he has found the Bethabara of John in the ford 
by which the Jordan is crossed by the highway 
from Nablous to Es-Salt. 

BETHANATH (beth-a'nath), one of the 
fenced cities that fell to the lot of Naphtali, Josh, 
xix. 38, and from which the Canaanites were not 
driven out, Jud. i. 33. In the Onomasticon it is 
called Villa Bathancea, fifteen Roman miles from 
Ccesarea—i. e., Dioctesarea Scpphoris—and said to 
have medicinal baths. Van de Velde thinks it 
may be the modern ’Ain-ata north-east from Bint 
Djebeil, but this does not agree with the locality 
in the Onomasticon. 

BETHANOTH (beth-a'noth), a city belong¬ 
in'* to the tribe of Judah, and situated in the 
mountains, Josh. xv. 59. Wolcot suggests Beit 
’AinAm to be a plac* to the north-east of Hebron. 
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and on the road from this to Tekoa, as its modern 
representative. In this Robinson and W ilson 
concur. 

BETHANY (beth'a-ne). 1. Lightfoot derives 
this name from the Aramaic compound “ house of 
dates;” others affirm that it is from “house of 
sorrow.” The former is the more probable deriva¬ 
tion. Bethany is mentioned in connection with 
Bethphayc, “house of figs.” We also know that 
palm trees were plentiful in the environs of Bethany, 
John xii. 13, and on the Mount of Olives, Neh. 
viii. 15, while they were sufficiently rare in Pales¬ 
tine to give to each locality where they were found 
a distinctive name. It is worthy of note how the 
several places here take their names from their 
peculiar products. We have the “Mount of 
Olives ;” Bethphage, “the house of figs,” and 
Bethany , “ the house of dates.” 

The village of Bethany is unquestionably an¬ 
cient, though it was probably so small and its situ¬ 
ation so retired that it never came into notice 
until the time of our Lord. Then, however, it 
became the scene of two events which have served 
to place it in the highest rank among the sacred 
towns of Palestine. At Bethany, Christ raised 
Lazarus from the dead, and at Bethany, during 
his last interview with his disciples, he ascended 
into heaven. This little quiet village appears to 
have been the home of our Lord during his 
periodical visits to Jerusalem. Some of the most 
interesting and affecting incidents in his private 
life occurred here. What Capernaum was in 
Galilee, Bethany was in Judtea. After the labors 
of the day in the great city, after the turmoil of 
its crowded thoroughfares and the wanton insult 
and persecution of its fanatical populace, it must 
have been sweet and soothing to the Saviour’s 
troubled soul to walk over Olivet in the still even¬ 
ing or starry night, and seek repose and sympathy 
in the peaceful homes and genial society of Bethany. 

Bethany was never afterward lost sight of by 
Christian scholars and travelers. The Bourdeaux 
pilgrim who visited Palestine in A. D. 333 men¬ 
tions the crypt in which Lazarus was buried as 
being shown in Bethany. And Jerome, writing 
nearly a century later, says that a church then 
marked the site of the miracle. A few centuries 
later, piety or superstition added other churches, 
with convents for both monks and nuns, and dis¬ 
covered or invented numerous “holy places.” 
The churches and convents, like most others in 
Palestine, were destroyed when Mohammedanism 
became triumphant. One church was used for a 
time as a mosque, and thus outlived the others; 
but in the sixteenth century nothing remained of 
any of them except a few fragments of massive 
walls and heaps of rubbish. 

Bethany still exists, though it has long lost its 
old name. It is a remarkable fact that its new 
name serves to distinguish it as the site of Christ’s 
great miracle. It is called El-Azartyeh, which may 
be rendered “ the place of Lazarus.” It is a mile 
and three-quarters distant from Jerusalem, on the 
opposite or eastern side of the Mount of Olives, 
and about a mile below the summit of the mount. 
The village consists of some twenty wretched houses 
huddled together on the side of a shallow rocky 
glen which runs down the declivity. The slopes 
around are almost covered with bare crowns and 
jagged fragments of gray limestone, but among 
these are still some straggling fig-orchards, inter¬ 
mixed with olive and carob trees. Bethany stands 
on the border of the desert. Beyond it there is not, 
nnd apparently never was, any inhabited spot. It 


seems as if excluded from the world of active life, 

and one would suppose, from the look of its inhab¬ 
itants, that they had given up industry in despair. 
The view from it is dreary and desolate. Olivet 
shuts out Jerusalem and the country westward, and 
the eye roams eastward down the bare, gray “ wil¬ 
derness of Judcea” into the deep valley of the Jor¬ 
dan, and then up again to the long wall of the Moab 
Mountains on the distant horizon. The houses arc 
massive and rude, built chiefly of old hewn stones. 
On the top of a scarped rock to the south is a heavy 
fragment of ancient masonry which may be part 
of one of the old churches. The tomb of Lazarus 
is still shown. It is a deep vault, partly excavated 
in the rock and partly lined with masonry. Of 
course there is nothing to connect it with the great 


lifted up his hands and blessed them. And while 
he blessed them he was parted from them, and 
received up into heaven.” By the same path the 
i disciples returned to Jerusalem. It is a singular 
! fact, and one calculated to show the value that 
ought to be attached to Eastern traditions, that a 
tradition as old as the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 
tury fixes the scene of the ascension on the sum¬ 
mit of the Mount of Olives, and there, in honor 
of it, the empress Helena built a church; yet Luke 
distinctly states that this event occurred at Beth¬ 
any. 2. Bethany on the Jordan. Sec Bethabara. 



The Road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem.—S ee Bethlehem. 


miracle of our Lord, except the imagination of the I 
people. 

The leading, and indeed the only, road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho runs past Bethany. It is one 
of the dreariest in all Palestine, and it is now, as | 
it was in the time of our Lord, one of the most 
dangerous. The road does not proceed direct from 
the holy city to this village; it winds round the 
south side of the Mount of Olives, thus making 
the distance, as nearly as possible, fifteen furlongs. 
It was up that road through the wilderness from 
Jericho Christ came to raise Lazarus, and on it, 
without the village, the weeping sisters met him. 
It was along that road to Jerusalem lie went in 
triumphal procession, and from the “ palm trees 
in the adjoining fields the multitudes cut down 
branches. A steep and rugged footpath leads 
from Jerusalem to Bethany over the summit of 
Olivet. It was probably by it Jesus “led out his 
disciples “ as far as to Bethany,” the same place 
where he was often wont to retire, and there 1 he 


line of the two, xv. 6 ; xviii. 18, “ in the wilderness” 
— i .,in the valley or plain of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea. Hence its name, “ House of the wilderness.” 

BETH ARAM (beth-a'ram), “house of the 
lofty.” In describing the allotted territory of the 
tribe of Gad, Moses first mentions those towns 
which lay on the high “plateau” east of the Jor¬ 
dan Valley, and afterward those situated in the 
“ valley ” itself, beginning at the southern end. 
The first of the latter towns is Betharam. We 
conclude, therefore, that Betharam was situated 
on the low flat plain on the east bank ot the river, 
and not far from its mouth. The “valley’ is mani¬ 
festly the Jordan Valley, sometimes called Arabah, 
Josli. xviii. 18, and is to be distinguished from the 
“plain” or “plateau.” The ravine of Ileshbon, 
which descends from the Moab Mountains into 
the Jordan Valley, about three miles north of the 
Dead Sea, was the boundary between Reuben and 
Gad, so that Betharam, being a town of Gad. 
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BETHARBEL 




Vnufit have heen to the north of Wady Heshbon. i 
It is manifestly the same place which is called 
Beth-liar an in Num. xxxii. 36. Eusebius and 
Jerome tell us that the Syrians called this town 
Bethramtha (it is so named also in the Talmud), 
but that Herod changed its name to Livid in honor 
of the celebrated Livia, the wife of Augustus. M e 
learn from Josephus that when Livia took the 
name of Julia, the name of this town was likewise 
changed. Jerome describes it as lying eastward 
of Jericho, on the road to Heshbon, five miles 
Routh of Bcthnimrah. The site of Bctharam has 
never yet been accurately identified. 

BETHARBEL (beth-ar'bel), a place men¬ 
tioned only in nos. x. 14, and supposed, with some 
probability, to be the same as the Arbela of Jose¬ 
phus. This was a village in Galilee near which 
were certain fortified caverns. They arc first men¬ 
tioned in connection with the march of Bacchides 
into Jiukca, at which time they were occupied by 
many fugitives, and the Syrian general encamped 
there long enough to subdue them, 1 Macc. ix. 2. 
At a later period these caverns formed the retreats 
of banded robbers, who greatly distressed the in¬ 
habitants throughout that quarter. Josephus gives 
a graphic account of the means taken by Herod to 
extirpate them. These same caverns were after¬ 
ward fortified by Josephus himself against the 
Romans during his command in Galilee. In one 
place he speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela, 
and in another as the caverns near the lake of 
Gennesareth. According to the Talmud, Arbela 
lay between Sepphoris and Tiberias. These indi¬ 
cations leave little doubt that Arbela of Galilee, 
with its fortified caverns, may be identified with 
the present Kulat ibn Mann and the adjacent ruins 
now known as Irbid (probably a corruption of Ir- 
bil, the proper Arabic form of Arbela). About two 
miles froid the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
and three miles and a half from the town of Ti¬ 
berias, arc the ruins of Irbid. They are situated on 
the edge of the plateau of ITattin, where a deep 
and wild ravine breaks down from it into the fer¬ 
tile vale of Gennesareth, now called cl-Ghuvxir. The 
ruins are not very extensive. They consist chiefly 
of rubbish and foundations of hewn stones. Among 
them arc the remains of a large and beautiful syn¬ 
agogue, perhaps of the fifth or sixth century. A 
fine portal, with sculptured ornaments, still stands 
complete, and in the interior are several columns 
with Corinthian capitals. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that this is the Arbela of Josephus, and 
the Betharbel of Ilosea. The situation, the name 
and the singular fortified caverns in the neighbor¬ 
ing ravine indicate the identity. The Arabic Irbid 
is a corruption of the Hebrew Arbel. About three- 
quarters of a mile down the ravine arc the caverns 
referred to by Josephus, and which, in all proba¬ 
bility, led Hosea to mention Betharbel as a place 
of great strength. The sides of the ravine arc 
here cliffs of naked rock rising to a height of 
nearly 600 feet. About halfway up that on the 
right are extensive and singular excavated cham¬ 
bers, capable of containing several hundred men. 
Some of them are placed one above the other, 
like the stories of a house; some are walled up 
in front, having doors and windows. It would 
seem that the caves are partly natural, but greatly 
enlarged bv art, and united by rock-hewn doors 
and passages. Within them are several large 
cisterns, into which the rain water was conducted 
from the hills and cliffs around by little channels. 
These caves, if only well provisioned, might be 
defended by a few resolute men against an army. 
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BETHAVEN (beth-a'ven), “ house of vanity, 
or falsehood,” a town in the mountain of Benjamin, 
near Ai and a short distance east of Bethel. It 
gave its name to a section of that rocky wilderness 
which extends from the summit of the mountain 
range down to the Jordan valley. It is described 
in 1 Sara. xiii. 5 as lying to the west of Michmash. 
The region between Michmash and Bethel is among 
the wildest in all Palestine. Bleak rounded hill¬ 
tops arc thickly studded with jagged, protruding 
rocks of gray limestone, and strewn with innumer¬ 
able fragments of the same. Ravines, like huge 
fissures, intersect them and rend the mountain 
sides below. There is scarcely any verdure, and 
there is no sign of cultivation, except here and 
there a little patch of corn among the rocks, or a 
few fig trees nestling in the bottom of a glen or 
clinging to the sides of a cliff. Joshua might truly 
have named it the “Wilderness of Bethaven.” 
Among the rocks are numerous aromatic herbs 
and shrubs which make it a favorite pasture- 
ground for goats ; hence, perhaps, its name. 

The prophet Ilosea mentions the name Beth¬ 
aven three times, but it is evident lie applies it in 
contempt to Bethel. This is quite characteristic 
of eastern writers. It was suggested partly by the 
proximity of the two towns ; partly perhaps by the 
fact that Bethaven was already in ^uins, and 
Bethel’s doom was also sealed ; partly, too, by the 
appropriateness of the name to Bethel after Jero¬ 
boam had set up the golden calf there. Before 
that time it was the “ House of God” (Bethel), then 
it was made the “house of idols” (Bethaven). 
Amos has a still more striking and beautiful play 
upon the name Bethaven when predicting the 
final overthrow of Bethel: “ Seek not Bethel, nor 
enter into Gilgal, ... for Bethel shall come to 
naught. 11 It shall come to even, which signifies 
“idolatry,” and also “nothingness.” It would 
appear that Bethaven fell to ruin at a very early 
period and was never rebuilt. There is no mention 
of it after the captivity. Eusebius refers to it, but 
not as a place then existing. 

BETHAZMAVETH (beth-az'roa-veth), Neh. 
vii. 28. Sec Azmaveth. 


BETIIDAGON 


BETH-BAAL-MEON 

See Baal-Meon. 


(beth-ba-al-me'on). 


BETHBARAH (beth-ba'rah), “ house of 
passage,” a town on the bank of the Jordan. The 
site has never been identified, but its position is 
pretty accurately indicated by the reference in 
Jud. vii. 24, the only place where it is found in 
Scripture. Gideon, on the defeat of the Midianites, 
sent to the inhabitants of Mount Ephraim, ordering 
them to intercept the flying foe by occupying “ the 
waters unto Beth-barah and Jordan.” The battle 
took place in the valley of Jezreel. The Midian¬ 
ites fled down it into the great plain of the Jordan. 
Their object would naturally be to cross the river 
by the nearest and best fords, so as to retreat into 
the fastnesses of the eastern mountains. Gideon 
knew those fords and resolved to seize them. 
Hence his message to the Ephraimites. We 
would conclude from this that Bethbarah must 
have been situated opposite or nearly so to the 
valley of Jezreel. If the conjecture of Gesenius 
i be right as to the meaning of the name (“House 
of Passage”), then, in all probability, Bethbarah 
was situated at the ford of the Jordan near Suc- 
coth, where we know Gideon and his little army 
crossed the river in pursuit of the enemy. The 
ford at this place is one of the best on the river. 


an island dividing the stream and a bar connecting 
it with each bank. 

BETHBIREI (beth-bir'e-i), a town of Simeon, 

1 Chr. iv. 31, for which Beth-lebaoth is found in 
Josh. xix. 6. It is called also Lebaoth in Josh, 
xv. 32, where it is reckoned among the cities of 
Judah. Reland suggests that it may stand con¬ 
nected with the toparcliy of Bcthleptcphena, or of 
the Bethleptephenes. From the name Labaoth 
(lionesses) it has been supposed to have been 
situated in the wild district to the south of 
Judah. 

BETHBASI (beth-ba'si), 1 Macc. ix. 62, 64, 
a place repaired by Jonathan and Simon Macca- 
boeus. 

BETHCAR (beth'car), “house of pasture,” 
or “of a lamb.” This place is only once men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, 1 Sam. vii. 11, and there are 
no very distinct data to enable us to fix its site. 
It was on the side of a hill or rising ground, on 
the borders of Judah and the plains of Philistio. 
The Israelites under Samuel, having overthrown 
the Philistine army at Mizpeh (a few miles north 
of Jerusalem), pursued them “until they came 
under Bcth-car.” Close to this spot the Israelites 
halted, and set up a stone, naming it Ebenezer, 
which Jerome affirms was near to Bcthshemesh. 
Now, Bethshemesh stands on a low ridge on the 
south side of the rich valley of Sorar. On the 
opposite side of this valley, on a rising ground 
about three miles north-west of Bethshemesh, arc 
the ruins of an old village called Beit-far. The 
situation answers in every respect to that assigned 
to Betli-car, and the name may possibly be an 
Arab corruption of the latter. It lies in the direct 
route from Mizpeh to the plain of Philistia, and is 
just on the borders of the latter province, where a 
pursuing army would naturally halt. 

BETHDAGON (beth-da'gon), “house of 
Dagon,” the god of the Philistines, mentioned in 
Jud. xvi. 23 and other places. This collocation 
of the Hebrew nouns Beth and Dagon occurs 
in six passages—(1.) Josh. xv. 41 ; (2.) xix. 27; 
(3.) 1 Sam. v. 2; (4.) v. 5; (5.) 1 Chr. x. 10; (6.) 

1 Macc. x. 83. 

In the third and fourth of these passages it is 
certain that nothing else than the house (or temple) 
of the god Dagon is meant. See Dagon. The 
others claim our attention here. 1. Bethdagon, 
in Josh. xv. 41, was one of the second group of 
“sixteen cities, with their villages,” which the 
sacred writer places in the loulands of the tribe of 
Judah, apparently on the actual plain which 
stretches westward toward the Philistine coast 
from “the hill country,” so often mentioned. A 
doubt has been expressed whether, in the absence 
of the conjunction raw, this name Bethdagon should 
not be joined as an epithet of distinction to the 
preceding word Gederoth, so as to form the com¬ 
pound appellation, Gedci'oth-bethdagon. But then 
this group of sixteen cities would be defective by 
one; moreover, the name Gederoth occurs alone in 

2 Chr. xxviii. 18, with the same description as it 
has in this place, as one of the cities of the low¬ 
lands of Judah. Gesenius and Fiirst identify this 
Bethdagon with the Caphar-dagon, which in the 
time of Eusebius was a very large village in the 
neighborhood of Joppa, but modern research has 
shown that this latter place, of which still remain 
some traces in Beit Dejan , a village between Yftfa 
and Ludd, is considerably above the northern boun- 
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BETHEL 


BETHDIBLATHAIM (beth-dib-la-tha'im), ing, and accomplished the vow which he had made 
“house of the twin cakes,” a town of Moab, prob- on his going forth, Gen. xxxv. 1-15; comp, xxxii. 
ably the same with Almon-diblathaiin, Jer. xlviii. 28 and xxviii. 20-22. It seems not to have been a 
22 . town in those early times, but at the. conquest of 

the land Bethel is mentioned as a royal city of the 
BETHEDEN (beth-e'den), “ house of pleas- Canaanites, Josh. xii. 16. It became a boundary 
ure,” Amos i. 5. It is doubtfuL whether this should town of Benjamin toward Ephraim, Josh, xviii. 22, 
be taken as a proper name or as an appellative, and was actually conquered by the latter tribe from 
If the former, it may be the modern Eden on Leb- the Canaanites, Jud. i. 22-26. At this place, al- 
anon, or Beit-el-Djannch, on the east declivity of ready consecrated in the time of the patriarchs, the 
the Antilibanus, near Damascus. The former of ark of the covenant was apparently for a long while 
these is called by Ptolemy Parade'isos. deposited [see Ark], and probably the tabernacle 

also, Jud. xx. 26; comp. 1 Sam. x. 3. It was also 
BETHEKED (beth-e'ked). This name oc- one of the places at which Samuel held in rotation 
curs 2 Ki. x. 12, where it is rendered in the his court of justice, 1 Sam. vii. 16. After the 
Authorized Version as an appellative, “shearing- separation of the kingdoms, Bethel was ineluded in 
house.” The Onomasticon makes it a proper name, that of Israel, which seems to show that, although 
Bethacliad , and places it twelve Roman miles from | originally in the formal distribution assigned to Ben- 



Entuance to Bethlehem, coming from Jerusalem.—S eo Bethlehem. 


dary of Judah. Our Beth-dagon, indeed, no longer 
exists. The same must be said of our (2.) Beth¬ 
dagon, mentioned in Josh. xix. 27 as one of the 
border cities of the tribe of Asher. Though, how¬ 
ever, no modern landmark points out the site ot 
this north Beth-dagon, it is not difficult to dis¬ 
cover from the precise topographical statement of 
the sacred writer that this city was situated at the 
point where the boundary line of the tribe, after 
crossing the ridge south of the promontory of 
Carmel toward the cast, intersects the stream of 
the Kishon on the confines of Zebulon. It is 
remarkable that as there is a modern Beit Dejan 
in the south which yet cannot be identified with, 
but is far to the north-west of, the southern Beth¬ 
dagon, so there is still in the central district of the 
Holy Land a second Beit Dejan, which is equally 
far distant from our northern Beth-dagon, only in 
the opposite direction of south-east. In the fertile 
and beautiful plain of S&lim, a little to the east of 
Nftbulus (Shechem), Dr. Robinson descried at the. 
east end of it, on some low hills, a village called 
Beit Dejan. This Beit Dejan, Robinson thinks, 
has no counterpart in the Beth-dagons of the 
Bible. The French traveler De Saulcy is not of 
this opinion, but identifies this village near Niibu- 
lns with our fifth Beth-dagon. “ I am very much 
inclined to believe,” he says, “ that the Beth-dagon 
of the passage just quoted, 1 Chr. x. 10, is no other 
than our Beit Dejan, because this village is only 
one day’s march from Djilboun, the locality in the 
mountain to the north-east of Djenin which was 
unquestionably the scene of Saul’s disaster.” If 
his conjecture be right, we must indicate this as 
the (3.) Bethdagon, in the western half tribe of 
Manasseh (some distance from Mount Gilboa\ 
where the Philistines after their victory placed 
Saul’s head in the temple of their god, his body 
and those of his sons having been carried (the 
same distance north-east) to Bethshan, whence the 
Jabesh-Gileadites afterward rescued them. It no 
doubt aids this view that we are not otherwise in¬ 
formed where the temple was in which they de¬ 
posited their ghastly trophy; moreover, the phrase 
in ver. 9, denoting a circuit of the adjacent counting 
which had been evacuated by Israel and was then 
occupied by the enemy (ver. 7), very well suits 
with the relative positions of this Beit Dejan and 
Bethshan, equally distant from the fatal field and 
in different directions. We have now only left the 
place mentioned in our sixth and last passage, 1 
Macc. x. 83. Both Gesenius and Winer express 
themselves doubtfully whether this passage means 
only Dagon’s temple at Azotus, or a Bethdagon, a 
town so called, in the neighborhood. We share in 
the doubt; but after consideration of the words of 
the 84th verse, as compared with those of the 85th 
verse, we are inclined to regard this as a (4.) 
Bethdagon, a city in the vicinity of Azotus (or 
Ashdod), answering probably to Dr. Robinson’s 
western Beit Dejan and Eusebius’ Caphar-dagon, 
already mentioned. It will be observed that in 
the 84th verse Bethdagon occurs as a proper name, 
as it also does in the original, whereas in the next 
verse, the temple of the Philistine god is described 
by the appellative “Temple of Dagon.” But be 
this as it may, Ashdod, with its neighborhood, 
seems to have been the chief seat of a worship 
which was widely spread, not only among the 
Phoenician cities of the coast, but in inland towns, 
as is attested both by the names of these ancient 
and modern places and still more remarkably (and 
perhaps unexpectedly) by the remains of Kouyun- 
jik, showing how widely the Karaite forms of idol¬ 
atry had prevailed. See Dagon. 


Legio, on the great plain. Robinson found a vil¬ 
lage between Jezreel and Samaria called Beit-lcad, 
which Ewald thinks was probably Beth-eked. 

BETHEL (beth'el), originally Luz, an ancient 
town which Eusebius places twelve Roman miles 
north of Jerusalem, on the right hand of the road 
to Shechem. Jacob rested here one night on his 
wav to Padan-Aram, and commemorated the vision 
with which he was favored by erecting and pouring 
oil upon the stone which had served him for a pil¬ 
low, and giving to the place the name of Bethel 
(place or house of God), which eventually super¬ 
seded the more ancient designation of Luz, Gen. 
xxviii. 11-19. Under that name it is mentioned 
proleptically with reference to the earlier time of 
Abraham, Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 3. After his prosper¬ 
ous return, Jacob again received a divine commun¬ 
ication at this spot, which he commemorated as in 
the former case by setting up a stone which he 
anointed with oil, and again named the spot Bethel. 
Here also he buried Deborah, received the name 
of Israel for the second time and promises of bless- 


jamin, it had been actually possessed by Ephraim 
in right of conquest from the Canaanites, which 
might have been held by that somewhat unscrupu¬ 
lous tribe to determine the right of possession to a 
place of importance close on their own frontier. 
Jeroboam made it the southern seat (Dan being the 
northern) of the worship of the golden calves, and 
it seems to have been the chief seat of that wor¬ 
ship, 1 Ki. xii. 28-33; xiii. 1. The choice of 
Bethel was probably determined by the considera¬ 
tion that the spot was already sacred, in the esti¬ 
mation of the Israelites, not only from patriarchal 
consecration, but from the more recent presence of 
the ark, which might seem to point it out as a 
proper seat for an establishment designed to rival 
that of Jerusalem. This appropriation, howpver, 
completely desecrated Bethel in the estimation of 
the Orthodox Jews, and the prophets name it with 
abhorrence and contempt, even applying to it the 
name of Bethaven (house of idols), instead of Bethel 
(house of God), Amos i. 5; Hos. iv. 15; v. 8; x. 
5 , 8. The town was taken from Jeroboam by Abi- 
jah, king of Judah, 2 Chr. xiii. 19, but it ngain 
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BETHESDA 


BETHEL 


reverted to Israel, 2 Ki. x. 29. After the Israelites 
were carried away captive by the Assyrians, all 
traces of this illegal worship were extirpated by 
Josiah, king of Judah, who thus fulfilled a proph¬ 
ecy made to Jeroboam 350 years before, 2 Ki. xiii. 
1 ,2; xxiii. 15-18. The place was still in existence 
after the captivity, and was in the possession of the 
Benjamites, Ezra ii. 28; Nch. vii. 32. In the time 
of the Maccabees, Bethel was fortified by Bacchides 
for the king of Svria. It is not named in the New 
Testament, but it still existed, and was taken by 
Vespasian. It is described by Eusebius and Jerome 
as a small village, and this is the last notice of it 
as an inhabited place. Bethel and its name were 
believed to have perished until within these few 
years, yet it has been ascertained by the Protes¬ 
tant missionaries at Jerusalem that the name and 
a knowledge of the site still existed among the 
people of the land. The name was indeed pre¬ 
served in the form of Beitin, the Arabic termina¬ 
tion in for the Hebrew el being not an unusual 
change. 


to distinguish the site, and there is no richness in 
the surrounding country such as one should expect 
to attract early settlers. The whole region is 
singularly bleak, and even forbidding, in aspect. 
Jacob could scarcely have found any spot there on 
which a “ pillow ” of stone was not ready laid for 
his head. Gray, jagged rocks everywhere crop up 
over the scanty soil. The hills are rounded, and 
are alike destitute of features and of verdure, and 
the vales which divide them are neither deep nor 
picturesque. The ruins are spread over the shelv¬ 
ing point and sides of a low rocky ridge between 
two converging valleys which run off southward 
into the ravine of Suweinit. Higher ridges encom¬ 
pass it on all sides except the south, in which 
direction, from the northern part of the ruins, a 
distant view is gained of the top of Mount Moriah 
and the great mosque. The hill to the eastward 
is the loftiest and most conspicuous in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Its summit is broad and flat, with one 
culminating point, round which a few olive trees 
are sprinkled. This is a spot of singular interest, 



BETHLEHEM, AS SEEN ON APPROACHING FROM THE NORTH-WEST.-See BETHLEUEM. 


Jerome describes it as a village still inhabited, | 
and he defines with accuracy its situation—twelve 
miles from Jerusalem, on the right of the road to 
Shechem. This is the last notice of Bethel in an¬ 
cient history. There can be no doubt that it con¬ 
tinued to exist, and even to flourish, for several cen¬ 
turies afterward, as there are remains of churches 
and buildings on the site which cannot be much 
older than the time of the Crusades. Its name in 
the Arabic form, Beitin , was probably not recog¬ 
nized by the foreign pilgrims and native residents, 
and the Bethel of Scripture was sought for far north¬ 
ward. From the fourth century till the nineteenth 
the true site of Bethel remained unnoticed, and in¬ 
deed appears to have been altogether unknown. Dr. 
Robinson was the first who gave a full description of 
the site and ruins, and a full statement of its claims 
to be the Bethel of Scripture, though its identity 
had been recognized by several others before his 
visit. Beit is the Arabic form of the Hebrew Beth, 
and it is no unusual thing to find l and n inter¬ 
changed in the two languages. 

Though Bethel is one of the oldest of Palestine’s 
sanctuaries, and though a host of sacred associations 
cluster round it, yet there is no grandeur or beauty 






and it is one of those places which arc described 
with so much minuteness and accuracy in the 
sacred writings that it is impossible to mistake 
them. It was upon this “ mountain, on the east of 
Bethel, Abraham pitched his tent, having Bethel 
on the west and Hai on the east; and there he 
builded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon 
the name of the Lord,” Gen. xii. 8. How much 
vividness does a knowledge of the position and 
commanding elevation of this mountain give to 
the parting scene of Abraham and Lot! The two 
patriarchs stood upon its summit; the whole 
land was before them, Gen. xiii. 9. The hill 
country was bleak and rocky, but Lot looked 
down the long gray declivities of the wilderness, 
and saw in the distance the verdant meadows 
and shady groves and sparkling waters of the 
Jordan. The fire of heaven had not yet blasted 
that lovely plain, volcanic convulsions had not 
vet distorted its attractive features—“ it was well 
watered everywhere, . . . even as the paradise of 
Jehovah, like the land of Egypt,” Gen. xiii. 10. 
And Lot made his unfortunate choice. Abraham 
remained after Lot had gone, and the Lord said 
to him, “ Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the 


place where thou art , northward, and southward, 
and eastward, and westward, for all the land which 
thou scest, to thee will I give it,” etc., Gen. xm. 
14-18. What singular minuteness of detail and 
what wondrous graphic power do we find in the 
sacred writings 1 

In the valleys and cliffs around Beitin are nu¬ 
merous rock-hewn tombs, the very same, doubtless, 
which King Josiah saw as he turned away from 
executing judgment on a guilty city, and fiom 
which he “ took the bones and burned them upon 
the altar,” 2 Ki. xxiii. 16. 

The ruins of Bethel cover a space of three or 
four acres. They consist of ancient foundations 
and heaps of hewn stones and rubbish. On the 
highest point arc the remains of a square tower, 
and toward the south arc the shattered walls of a 
church, perhaps the same which Jerome alludes 
to as built upon the spot where Jacob slept. 
Amid the ruins are about a score of miserable 
huts, in which, when Dr. Porter last visited 
it (1857), a few poor families and a few flocks 
of goats found a home. In the western valley 
is a large and very ancient cistern. It is-now 
in ruins, but the two springs which fed it of 
yore, bubble and sparkle as when the maidens 
of Sarah filled their pitchers from them, and the 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot quarreled about 
their waters. The desolation of Bethel, and the 
shapeless ruins scattered over its site, arc not with¬ 
out their importance even yet—they arc silent wit¬ 
nesses to the truth of Scripture and the literal ful¬ 
fillment of prophecy. Amos said, many centuries 
ago, “ Seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, for 
Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and Bethel 
shall come to naught,” ch. v. 5. 

2. A town in the south of Judah or Simeon, Josh, 
xii. 16; 1 Sam. xxx. 27, perhaps identical with 
Bethul, which see. 

BETHELITE (beth'el-ite), an inhabitant of 
Bethel, 1 Ki. xvi. 34. 

BETHEMEK (beth-e'mek), “house of the 
valley,” a place on the borders of Asher, Josh, 
xix. 27. Robinson suggests a place called now 
Amkah, about eight miles to the north-east of 
Akha, as its probable representative. 

BETHER (be'ther), “ section ” or“ separation.” 
\Vc have no certain information respecting “the 
mountains of Bether,” Sol. Song ii. 17. Pei haps 
they were mountains divided by valleys, or moun¬ 
tains that separated the two persons implied in the 
text, the word “Bether” not being a proper name. 
There was, however, a Bether celebrated in later 
Jewish history, and the celebrated traveler, Dr. 
Thomson, thinks the reference is to the hills in 
its neighborhood. “The allusion,” he says, “is 
natural enough, for I myself have seen beautiful 
roes leaping upon those mountains, skipping upon 
the hills.” 

BETHESDA (beth-ez'da), “ house of mercy,” 
according to some, while others derive it from the 
Hebrew which signifies “ house or place of effusion 
—i. e., of waters—a pool at the sheep-gate of Jeru¬ 
salem, built round with porches for the accommo¬ 
dation of the sick who sought benefit from the heal¬ 
ing virtues of the water, and upon one of whom 
Christ performed the healing miracle recorded by 
St. John, v. 2-9. That which is now, and has long 
been, pointed out as the pool of Bethesda is a dry 
I basin or reservoir outside the northern wall of the 
enclosure around the temple mount, of which 



BETHESDA 


BETHGAMUL 


wall its southern side may be said to form a part. 
The cast end of it is close to the present gate of St. 
Stephen. The pool measures 360 feet in length, 
130 feet in breadth and 75 in depth to the bottom, 
besides the rubbish which has accumulated in it 
for ages. Although it has been dry lor above two 
centuries, it was once evidently used as a reservoir, 
for the sides, internally, have been cased over with 
small stones, and these again covered with plaster, 
but the workmanship of these additions is coarse, 
and bears no special marks of antiquity. The west 


able that this excavation was anciently carried 
quite through the ridge of Bezetha along the 
northern side of Antonia, to its north-west corner, 
thus forming the deep trench which separated the fort¬ 
ress from the adjacent hill. The mere appearance 
of the place, and its position immediately under 
the wall of the sacred enclosure, strongly support 
this conjecture, so that we are still left to seek the 
pool of Bethesda, if indeed any trace of it now 
remains. Dr. Robinson himself, without having 
anv definite conviction on the subject, asks whether 


and the wall of the ancient temple probably ran 
along this valley, may not that gate have been 
somewhere in this part, and the fountain of the 
Virgin correspond to Bethesda—the same as the 
“ King’s Bool ” of Nchemiah and the “ Solomon’s 
Pool” of Josephus? See Siloam, Pool of. 

BETHEZEL (beth-e'zel), “ house of firm 
root,” or “ fixed dwelling,” a place, according to 
Ephraom Syrus, near Samaria, but more prob- 
ablv in Philistia, Mic. L 11. 


Bethlehem, as seen on approaching from Jerusalem, with the Convent of the Nativity on the Left.— Seo Bethlehem. 


end is built up like the rest, except at the south¬ 
west corner, where two-lofty arched vaults extended 
westward, side by side, under the houses that now 
cover this part. Dr. Robinson was able to trace 
the continuation of the work in this direction under 
one of these vaults for 100 feet, and it seemed to 
extend much farther. This gives the whole a 
length of 160 feet, equal to one-half of the whole 
extent of the sacred enclosure under which it lies; 
and how much more is unknown. It would seem 
as if the deep reservoir formerly extended farther 
westward in this part, and that these vaults were 
built up in and over it in order to support the 
structures above. Dr. Robinson considers it prob- 
40 


the pool of Bethesda may not, in fact, be the 
“ fountain of the Virgin.” The question was sug¬ 
gested to his mind by the exceedingly abrupt and 
irregular plan of that fountain. He remarks: 
“ We are told that an angel went down at a cer¬ 
tain season into the pool and troubled the water,” 
and then whosoever first stepped in was made 
whole, John v. 2-7. There seems to have been 
no special medicinal virtue in the water itself, 
and only he who first stepped in after the troub¬ 
ling was healed. Does not this troubling of the 
water accord with the irregular plan of this foun¬ 
tain? And as the sheep-gate seems to have been 
situated not far from the temple, Neh. iii. 1, 32, 


BETHGAMUL (beth-gam'ul), “house of 
the weaned.” This place is only once mentioned 
in the Bible, Jer. xlviii. 23. It is said to be in 
“the plain country” of Moab, or more literally 
“ in the land of Mishor .” Along the eastern side 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea runs a mountain 
ridge of uniform elevation, having an altitude of 
about 3000 feet above the valley. On its summit 
is a great plateau which extends with a gentle 
slope far eastward till it joins the desert of 
Arabia. This is the Mishor } the character and 
boundaries of which will be considered elsewhere. 
See Mishor. Some would confine it to a narrow 
strip along the brow of the ridge overhanging the 
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Dead Sea; and they affirm that all the towns 
enumerated by Jeremiah are there to be sought 
for. But for this there ifr no evidence, and the 
words of the passage are opposed to it: “Judg¬ 
ment is come upon the land of Mishor, . . . upon 
Bethgamul, . . . and upon Keriotli and upon 
Bozrali, and upon all the cities ot the land of 
Moab, far and near” Jer. xlviii. 21-24. These 
three cities still exist, not very far distant from 
each other, on the north-eastern section of the 
Mishor, and they retain their old names in an 
Arabic form. Dr. Porter saw them all, and 
visited two of them (Bozrah and Kerioth). The 
town of Um-el-Jcmdl, which seems to be without 
reasonable doubt the modern representative of 
Beth-gamul, stands in the open plain some eight 
or ten miles south-west (not north-west, as repre¬ 
sented on Van de Velde’s map) of Bozrah. It is 


one of the most remarkable places in Syria. It 
was visited for the first time in 1858 by Mr. C. 
Graham. It is surrounded by walls, and contains 
many massive houses such as are found in the 
towns of Bashan. They are built of large blocks 
of basalt roughly hewn; the roofs are formed of 
long slabs of the same material, and the doors 
and 5 gates are all of stone. These buildings are 
evidently of remote antiquity; and though the 
place has been deserted for many centuries, the 
houses, streets and walls seem as if the town had 
been inhabited until within the last few years. 
Looking at this large deserted town, and the utter 
desolation of the surrounding plain, we can truly 
say with the prophet, “Judgment is come upon 
the land of Mishor, and upon all the cities of 
Moab, far and near.” 

BETHGTLGAL. (beth-gil'gal). See Gilgal. 

BETHGKEDER (beth-ge'der). See Gede- 

RAH. 


BETHH ACCEREM (beth-hak'se-rem), 

“house of the vineyard.” This name occurs 
twice, Jer. vi. 1 and Nell. iii. 14; from the former 
passage we have some evidence of the situation of 
Bethhaccerem, while the latter drops a hint of its 
importance. “ O ye children of Benjamin,” says 
Jeremiah, “gather yourselves to flee out of the 
midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Bethhaccerem, 
for evil appeareth out of the north.” Might from 
a northern foe would seem to indicate a southern 
direction from Jerusalem. With this agrees the 
following comment of St. Jerome. Writing from 
his monastery of Bethlehem, he says: “ Thecua 
(so designating Tekoa) “ we daily see before our 
eyes, a village lying on a hill some twelve miles 
from Jerusalem*; and between them both there is 
another village, also situated on a mountain, the 
name of which in Syriac and Hebrew is 
Bethacharma” This authority of St. Je¬ 
rome has led some modern travelers to 
identify this place with the well-known 
eminence called by the natives Jcbcl- 
el-Furcidis, and by Europeans “the 
Frank Mountain.” If this identity be 
correct, the site of Bethhaecerem has 
been the scene of many a remarkable 
change. Two great kings, in different 
ages and different ways, probably 
adorned it with magnificent works. 
From their lofty city the old inhabit¬ 
ants must have seen stretched before 
them, up the green vale of Urtiis, the 
beautiful gardens and fountains of King 
Solomon, which suggested to the royal 
poet some of the exquisite imagery of 
the Canticles, and nearly a thousand 
years later Herod the Great erected, 
probably on this very hill of Beth¬ 
haccerem, “a fortress with its round 
towers and in it royal apartments of 
great strength and splendor, making it 
serve as an acropolis amidst a mass 
of other buildings and palaces at the 
foot of the hill. To this city, called 
after him ITerodium, the Idumcean ty¬ 
rant was brought for burial from Jeii- 
cho, where he died. The locality still 
yields its evidence of both these eras. 
Solomon’s reservoirs yet remain, and the 
present state of “ the Frank Mountain 
well agrees with the ancient description 
of Ilerodium. In Nell. iii. 14 the name 
Bethhaccerem occurs with these ad¬ 
ditional facts, indicative of its importance at the 
period of the return from the captivity (somewhat 
more than midway between the ages of Solomon 
and Herod), that it constituted, with its neighbor¬ 
hood, a district or ward, presided over by its pre¬ 
fect or mayor, and appearing in this respect on a 
par with Jerusalem itself. Ewald, indeed, after 
the Chaldee, Targum and Kirnchi, regards Beth¬ 
haccerem, in Jer. vi. 1, as an appellative noun 
only in allusion to Isa. v. 2, as if the call were to 
raise the fire beacon on the towers of the vineyards. 
This acceptation will hardly stand in the face of 
the Septuagint, which always treats Bethhaccerem 
as a proper name, which it unquestionably is in 
Neh. iii. 14. 

BETHHARAM (beth-ha'ram), or BETH- 
HARAN (beth-ha'ran), a town in the tribe of 
Gad, Num. xxxii. 36; Josh. xiii. 27. It is called 
in the Syriac Beth-Othim , Josh. xiii. 27, but Euse¬ 
bius says Bethramphtha was the name the Syrians 
gave it in his dav. Josephus says it was fortified 


by Herod, and called by him Julia after the wife 
of the emperor. In the Onomast. it is called Libias 
or Livias, which was probably the earlier name. 

BETHHOGKLA (beth-ho'gla), “partridge- 
house,” a town on the border of Judah in Ben¬ 
jamin, Josh. xv. 6; xviii. 19, 21, probably Beth- 
agla (Reland), now } Ain Hajila. 

BETHHORON (beth-ho'ron), “the house 
of the hollow.” There are two towns of this 
name, distinguished on account of their situation 
as “Beth-horon the upper” and “ Beth-horon the 
nether.” They both lay on the southern border 
of Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 3, 5, close to the territory 
of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 13, 14. Beth-horon the 
nether formed the north-west angle of the latter 
tribe. One of the towns, probably “the nether,” 
as Eusebius suggests, was allotted out of the tribe 
of Ephraim to the Lcvites, Josh. xxi. 22. The 
situation of these two towns is thus clearly defined 
in the Bible, and still more clearly by Josephus 
and Eusebius. The former places them 100 stadia 
from Jerusalem, and the latter twelve miles from 
Jerusalem, on the great road to Nieopolis. 

In the fourth century the two villages of Beth- 
horon were known to Jerome. From that time 
till our own day their names disappeared from 
history, although the crusaders more than once 
approached the holy city by this pass. They are 
both small villages still, with some traces of strong 
fortifications and departed greatness in and around 
them. 

BETHJESHIMOTH (beth-jesh'i-moth), a 
town east of the Jordan, in the downs or plain 
country allotted to Reuben, Josh. xii. 3; xiii. 20. 

It afterward belonged to Moab, Ezek. xxv. 9. It 
is also found as 

BETHJESIMOTH (beth-jes'i-moth), Num. 
xxxiii. 49. 

BETH-LEBAOTH (beth-leb'a-oth), a town, 
called also simply Lebaoth, originally allotted to 
Judah, but afterward transferred to Simeon, Josh, 
xv. 32; xix. 6. See Betii-birei. Its site was 
perhaps at the ruin called cl-BeyMli. 

BETH-LEAPHRAH (betli-lenph'rah), 
“house of Aphrah,” Authorized Version, a town 
in Judah or Benjamin, Mic. i. 10, probably the 
same as Ophrah (which see). The name is prop¬ 
erly Beth-Aphrah, the lamed being merely the sign 
of the genitive. 

BETHLEHEM (beth'le-hem), “ house of 
bread,” “house of flesh.” 1. Bethlehem and its 
eventful history have been before the world for 
nearly 2000 years. In sacred interest it is only 
second to Jerusalem. Yet there is nothing in the 
village itself or the surrounding scenery to attract 
attention, if we except the shrines which super¬ 
stition has erected over ..the sites of apocryphal 
holy places. 

Bethlehem is five miles south of Jerusalem, a 
little to the east of the road to Hebron. It occu¬ 
pies part of the summit and sides of a narrow 
ridge which shoots out eastward from the central 
chain of the Judcean mountains, and breaks down 
abruptly into deep valleys on the north, south and 
east. The steep slopes beneath the village are 
carefully terraced, and the terraces sweep in 
graceful curves round the ridge from top to 
bottom. In the valleys below and on a little 
plain to the eastward are some corn-fields, whose 



The Infant Jesus in the Manger at Bethlehem. 
From tho“ Madonna and Child,” by Correggio.-Seo Madonna, and Mary 
the Mother op our Lord. 
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Bethlehem of Zebulon. It was also called Beth¬ 
lehem Judah. Both appellations continued to be 
used, but at length the latter became general. 
Hence, when Matthew quotes the words of Micali, 
he changes the name, using “ Bethlehem, land of 
Juda,” as that which was best known to those he 
addressed, Matt. ii. 0 ; Mic. v. 2. 

It was probably on the little plain to the east of 
the village that the shepherds were watching their 
flocks by night when the angels announced the 
birth of Christ. They climbed the hill and ran 
to the stable, and there saw the babe “ lying in a 
manger.” Then followed the visit of the magi, 
the flight to Egypt and the massacre. It is a re¬ 
markable and significant fact that the scene of the 
nativity was never honored, never even incident¬ 



The Babe of Bethlehem, with his mother, and Elizabeth and John 
Baptist. 

From tlio “Madonna” of Fra Bartolommeo, at Lucca.—Seo Madonna, und Mary the Mothe rop our 

Lord. 


fertility doubtless gave the place its name, Beth¬ 
lehem, “house of bread,” while the dense foliage 
of the olive and fig trees ranged in stately rows 
along the hillsides, and the glistening leaves of 
the vines that hang in festoons over the terrace 
banks, serve to remind us amid the desolations of 
the whole land, and especially in contrast with 
the painful barrenness of the neighboring desert, 
that this little district is still Ephrath , “ the fruit¬ 
ful.” Immediately beyond these fields and ter¬ 
raced gardens is “ the wilderness of Judaia.” It 
is in full view from the heights of Bethlehem. 
White limestone hills thrown confusedly together, 
with deep ravines winding in and out among them, 
constitute its chief features. Not a solitary tree or 
shrub or tuft of green grass is anywhere to be seen. 
The village contains about 500 houses. The streets 
are narrow and crooked; but being here and there 
arched over, and having the rude balconies of the 
quaint houses projecting irregularly along their 
sides, they have a picturesque medheval look 
about them. On the eastern brow of the ridge, 
separated from the village by an open esplanade, 
is the great convent, grim and massive as an old 
baronial castle. It is built over and around the 
traditional sanctuary of Bethlehem. The build¬ 
ings composing the convent are large and splen¬ 
did. They are all encompassed by a lofty wall, 
whose huge buttresses rest on the shelving rocks 
far below. The nucleus of the whole is a rock- 
hewn cave, measuring 38 feet by 11 feet, at one 
end of which is the following inscription: -Hie 
de virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.” (“ Here, 
of the Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ was born”) Over 
the cave stands the splendid basilica of Helena, 
the oldest monument of Christian architecture in 
the world. Its four rows of marble Corinthian 
columns are still grand and imposing. 

Bethlehem is first mentioned in connection with 
the death of Rachel. A mile north of the village, 
on the main road from Jerusalem and Bethel, is a 
little building, which marks to this day the place 
of her sepulture. The position of this tomb serves 
at once to illustrate a touching incident of gospel 
history and to explain a difficult point of sacred 
geography. We read in Matt. ii. 16 that Herod 
“slew all the children that were in Bethlehem 
and in all the coasts thereof.” Bethlehem is in Ju¬ 
dah, but the southern border of Benjamin extended 
to the tomb of Rachel, 1 Sam. x. 2, and a part of 
that tribe thus fell within “the coasts” of Beth¬ 
lehem. The infants there were included in the 
massacre. With singular pathos the evangelist 
adapts the words of Jeremiah to this calamity: 
“ In Raniah there was a voice heard, . . . Rachel 
weeping for her children,” etc. Why should the 
mother of Benjamin weep for the murdered in¬ 
fants of the tribe of Judah? The reason is now 
obvious. Many of Rachel’s own offspring were 
included in the massacre, and her spirit is rep¬ 
resented as if rising from the tomb and rending 
the air with cries which are heard in Ramah, one 
of Benjamin’s chief cities. 

In the enumeration of the towns of Judah in 
Josh. xv. the name of Bethlehem does not appear. 
This has occasioned some surprise and controversy, 
especially as the Septuagint version has a clause 
attached to ver. 59 containing the names of twelve 
towns, among which we find Ephratha aute ertl 
Baithleem. Jerome affirms that these towns were 
purposely omitted by the Jews (Comm. Mic. v. 1), 
and Kennicott maintains that the passage in the 
Septuagint is genuine. The vast weight of evi¬ 
dence, however, is against it, and we must regard 
the clause as an interpolation. 


The story of Ruth forms an interesting episode 
in Bethlehem’s history. It was in the corn-fields 
below the village that Ruth gleaned, and probably 
on one of those threshing-floors we still see beside 
the fields, she slept at the feet of Boaz, Ruth ii. 3. 
The traveler who may chance to visit the village 
in the time of “barley harvest” (April) will 
witness on those fields many a scene calculated to 
recall the story of Ruth. The reapers, the glean¬ 
ers, the threshing-floors, the very salutations, are 
just what they were 3000 years ago. 

Bethlehem was a fit training-ground for the 
future poet, warrior and king of Israel. Amid 
the wildness and grandeur of those ravines which 
break down into the Dead Sea, and amid the un¬ 
broken solitude of the wilderness, the poet would 
be naturally led to 
closer communion 
with God, to con¬ 
templation of his 
wondrous works in 
nature and in prov¬ 
idence. At night, 
when watching his 
flock, all the glory 
of the starry heav¬ 
ens would be made 
familiar to him. It 
was only amid 
scenes like these 
that such Psalms 
as the 19th, 23d, 

29th and 42d could 
have been com¬ 
posed. Then Beth¬ 
lehem is a moun¬ 
tain village, and 
its inhabitants were 
thorough moun¬ 
taineers, accus¬ 
tomed from child¬ 
hood to vigorous 
exercise, inured to 
fatigue, trained to 
unceasing watch¬ 
fulness against wild 
beasts and robbers, 
and ever prepared 
bravely to defend 
both their flocks 
and their lives. Un¬ 
der such training 
David learned to 
use his sling with 
such effect; and his 
“ mighty men,” the chief of whom were Bethle- 
hemites, learned to wield sword and spear. 

About a quarter of a mile north of the gate' of 
the modern village is a “well,” which is now 
pointed out as that for whose waters David longed 
when in “the hold” of Adullam. It is a cistern, 
as the Hebrew word would seem to indicate. It 
is situated at the head of a ravine, and one can 
easily understand how three active and resolute 
men could approach stealthily, then burst sud¬ 
denly through the surprised host, fill a water-skin 
and escape, 2 Sam. xxiii. 15; 1 Chr. xi. 17, 18. 

Bethlehem was fortified by Rehoboam, perhaps 
to defend Jerusalem against attack from the south, 
2 Chr. xi. 6. It would appear that the names 
Bethlehem and Ephrath were both applied to the 
same village in the time of the patriarchs, though 
the latter was probably more correctly given to the 
district. See Ephrath. Hence Micali calls the 
village Bethlehem Ephratah , to distinguish it from 


ally alluded to afterward, by the sacred writers 
It was not until sense began to usurp its degrading 
ascendency over spirit that “holy places” were 
sought out and fitted up as sanctuaries for a mis¬ 
taken devotion. It is not till the time of Justin 
Martyr, 150 years after the nativity, that Beth¬ 
lehem is again alluded to. He states that Christ 
was born in a grotto near the village. Over this 
grotto the empress Helena erected that basilica 
which still stands. Toward the close of the fourth 
century, Jerome took up his abode in a convent 
adjoining the church. His cell—a grotto hewn in 
the rock—is still shown. There he wrote most of 
his commentaries, and there he prepared one of 
the very best of our ancient versions of Scripture, 
the Latin Vulgate. In the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Bethlehem was captured by the crusaders, 
and Baldwin I. erected it into an episcopal see. 
The title remained long in the Latin church, but 
the actual occupancy of the bishopric was short. 
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The present inhabitants of Bethlehem ure all 
Christians; and though somewhat turbulent, they 
are industrious, cultivating their fields and vine¬ 
yards with much care. Many of them are skillful 
carvers, and prepare beads, crucifixes, models of 
the holy sepulchre and other ornaments for sale 
to the pilgrims and travelers. 

2. A town of Zebulun, Josh. xix. lo, probably 
the birth-place of the judge Ibzan, Jud. xii. 8. 
It is simply mentioned by Jerome. It still exists 
as a small wretched village, situated about seven 
miles west of Nazareth, among the wooded lulls 
of Galilee. 

BETHLEHEMITE (beth'le-hem-ite), an in¬ 
habitant of Bethlehem. 

BETHLOMON (beth-lo'mon), 1 Esd. v. 17, 
a corrupted form of Bethlehem, Ezra ii. 21. 


I Num. xxxii. 33-36. It is subsequently referred to 

by Isaiah, xv. 6, and Jeremiah, xlviii. 34, under 
the form Nimrim, and in connection with the 
judgment of Moab. The Moabites were never 
entirelv expelled from their ancient country; and 
it appears that when the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad were taken captive by Tiglath-pilneser, 1 
Chr. v. 26, the Moabites occupied their whole 
territory. 

About two miles east of the Jordan, opposite 
Jericho, are the ruins of Nimrim. They are 
situated on the banks of Wady Sliaib, down 
which a winter torrent runs, and there is also a 
fountain beside them. This fact both accounts for 
the name and illustrates the peculiar reference of 
Isaiah, “ The waters of Nimrim shall be desolate.’ 
The whole plain round the ruins is now utterly 
desolate; but near the fountain, and in the bottom 
of the wady, there is still some verdure. 


BETHMAACHAH (beth-ma'a-kah). A 
comparison of 2 Sam. xx. 14. 15 with 2 Ki. xv. 29 
would seem to indicate that this was the name o 
a district, though sometimes applied also to a town 
in that district whose proper name was Abel, bee 
Abel-betk maachaH. Bethmaachah and Abel 
are represented in the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. xx 
15 as two distinct places, and both the Septnagmt 
and Vulgate so render the passage. The town lay 
sonth of lion, 2 Ki. xv. 29, the site of which is 
now marked by the ruins of AyQn. At the south¬ 
ern extremity of the beautiful little plain of Ayftn, 
and four miies west of the site of Dan, is the vi - 
lage of lbil, occupying a commanding position on 
the top Of a tell or little hill. There cannot be a 
doubt that this is the ancient Abel. The district 
of Bethmaachah lay around it, including the 
whole section of the valley between Lebanon and 
Hermon. Probablv it also included a part of the 
latter mountain range, as the Maachahthites bor- 
dered upon the Geshurites, who inhabited the 
defiles of Trachonitis. 

BETHMARCABOTH (beth-mar ka-both), 
“house of chariots,” a town on the extreme south¬ 
ern border of Judah. It was finally allotted to 
the tribe of Simeon, Josh. xix. 5. On comparing 
Josh. xix. 5 with xv. 31, we find that this same 
town is called Madmannah. It is probable that 
the latter was the proper name of the town, and 
that Beth-marcaboth was an appellative given to 
it because it was a posting-” house” [Beth] for 
chariots. Jerome and Eusebius represent Mad¬ 
mannah as a little town, called in their time Me¬ 
nds , and situated near Gaza, yet they strangely 
confound it with the Madmena of Isa. x. 31, 
which lav north of Jerusalem. If their account 
be correct, then Beth-marcaboth lay on the main 
road from Jerusalem to Egypt. Perhaps it may 
have been one of those cities in which Solomon 
kept his chariots which ran to and from Egypt* 

1 Ki. ix. 19 with x. 26-29. 

BETHMEON (beth-me'on), “house of habit¬ 
ation, a Moabite town, Jer. xlviii. 23. See Baal- 
MEON. 

BETHMILLO (beth-mil'lo), “house of Mil- 
lo,” 2 Ki. xii. 20, marg. See Millo. 

BETHNIMRAH (beth-nim'rah), “house of 
pure water,” a town in the valley (emek) of the 
Jordan, on the east side of the river, north of 
Beth-aram, Josh. xiii. 27. It was built by the 
tribe of Gad, and lay near their southern border, 


BETHORON (beth'o-ron), Judith iv. 4, 
probably Bethhoron. 

BETHPALET (beth-pa'let), a town in the 
south of Judah, Josh. xv. 27. It is the same 
place as Beth-Phelet, mentioned Neh. xi. 26 as 
one of the places inhabited by the Jews after the 
captivitv. From this comes the Gentile name 
Beth-pazzez, the Paltite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 26. 

BETHPAZZEZ i beth-paz/zez), “house of 
dispersion,” a town of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21. 

BETHPEOR (beth-pe'or), “house of Peor.” 
This town probably got its name from having 
been the chief seat of the worship of the Moabite 
god Baal-peor , Num. xxv. 3-5 ; xxiii. 28; xxxi. 16. 

It was situated on or beside Mount Peor, and close 
to the valley where the Israelites encamped im¬ 
mediately before descending into the plain of the 
Jordan, Dent. iii. 29. It was in this valley-ap- 
parently the modern Wady HesbOn-Moses was 
buried, Deut. xxxiv. 6; and Mount Pisgah, on 
which he died, could not have been far distant, to 
the south. With this agree the notices of Eusebius 
and Jerome, who state that Beth-peor lay six miles 
above Livias, on the road to Heshbon. The valley 
of Heshbon has never been fully explored. What¬ 
ever traveler may succeed in doing so will be re¬ 
warded by the discovery of the ruins of Beth-peor, 
and the closest approximation that has yet been 
made to the place of Moses’ sepulture. 

BETHPH AGE (beth'fa-je), “house of figs,” 
a village on the eastern declivity of the Mount of 
Olives, Matt. xxi. 1, on the leading road to Jericho 
and not far from Bethany, Mark xi. 1. Our Lord, 
in journeying from Jericho to Jerusalem, is sail 
to have come “ unto Bethphage and Bethany at 
the Mount of Alives.” From this some have 
concluded that the former lay to the east of the 
latter, but the words are by no means definite, as 
mav be seen by comparing Mark xi. 1 with Luke 
xix. 29. The villages appear to have stood in 
close proximity. 

It appears from the Talmud that a portion of 
the eastern suburb of Jerusalem was called Beth¬ 
phage, and Lightfoot hence infers that there was 
no village of that name on Olivet, but that some 
buildings beyond the walls of the city were so 
called. This, however, is opposed to the plain 
statement of the Gospels, where a village is un¬ 
questionably referred to. The allusion in the 
Talmud is easily explained. The large cities in 
I the East—Damascus, for example—are divided in¬ 






to “ quarters,” and it is not unusual to find those 

quarters which lie on the outskirts bearing the 
names of villages near them. So the quarter of 
Jerusalem lying next the village of Bethphage 
bore its name. We would therefore conclude, 
from the references in the Talmud, that Beth¬ 
phage was situated between Bethany and Jerusa¬ 
lem, and so Jerome states. Von llaumer defines 
its position with great minuteness: “ Descending 
about 100 steps from the top of the Mount of 
Olives, the place is seen where Bethphage stood, 

1 though no ruin remains at this day to mark the 
spot; fifteen stadia farther down, or a short half 
hour from Jerusalem, we reach Bethany.” The 
latter measurement is manifestly wrong, and for 
the site of Bethphage he has no better authority 
than monkish tradition. Dr. Olin discovered 
what he supposed to be the site of Bethphage 
about a quarter of a mile north of Bethany. Dr. 
Porter, who examined the spot, says, “ if any vil¬ 
lage ever stood there, which is uncertain, it was 
most probably Bahurim.” 

There is just one ancient site between Bethany 
and Jerusalem which might possibly be that of 
Bethphage. It is about one-third of a mile west 
of Bethany, and about 200 yards to the left of the 
road. It is separated from Bethany by a low ridge 
and a deep glen. If we suppose Jesus to have 
gained the top of the intervening ridge when he 
said to his disciples, “Go into the village over 
against you,” and if that village, as it seems, was 
Bethphage, then these ruins on the opposite bank 
of the glen would answer well to the description. 
In the glen and on the adjoining ridges are many 
fig trees, to remind us of the appropriateness of 
the name “ house of figs,” and of the remarkable 
incident recorded in Matt. xxi. 19. 


BETHPHELET (beth-phe'let), the same 
with Beth-palet, Neh. xi. 26. 

BETHRAPHA (beth-ra'fa), “house ot Ka¬ 
pha or giant,” the son of Eshton, of the posterity 
1 of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 12. 

BETHREHOB (beth-re'hob), “ house or 
region of the street, or streets,” a place near 
which was the valley in which Laisli or Dan was 
situated, Jud. xviii. 28. It was a considerable 
distance from Zidon, and formed probably one ot 
the smaller principalities of Aram or Syria, for 
the children of Ammon are said to have hired the 
Syrians of Bethrehob, 2 Sam. x. 6. It is some¬ 
times called Rehob, Num. xiii. 21; 2 Sam. x. 8, 
and has been supposed to be the modern Hunin, 
overlooking the plain of the HUleh. Dr. Porter 
visited it in 1858, and was struck, when looking 
down from the old castle walls into the deep val¬ 
ley far below, with the accuracy of the description 
given of Laish: “It was far from Zidon, and it 
was in the deep valley (emek) that lietli by Beth¬ 
rehob” Jud. xviii. 28. 

BETHS AID A (beth-sa'e-da), house of fishing. 
The various notices of Bethsaida in the New les- 
tamentand in Josephus once formed a subject ot 
great difficulty to geographers. They were thought 
to be, and in one sense they actually were, irre¬ 
concilable. Reland was the first to suggest a 
proper solution of the mystery. He showed that 
there were two towns of the same name, one in 
Galilee west of the lake, the other in Gaulonitis 
east of it, though he thought the former only was 
referred to in the Gospels. A careful comparison 
of the following passages proves that both are 
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mentioned, Mark viii. 10, 13 and 22, from these 
verses we learn that the Bethsaida alluded to was 
on the opposite side of the Sea of Galilee from 
Dalmanutha, which we know lay on the western 
shore; Luke ix. 10, with Mark vi. 32 and 45, we 
here find that the disciples were in a desert place 
at or near Bethsaida, cast of the lake, and ) et 
Jesus sent them in a ship across the lake to Beth¬ 
saida. There must, therefore, have been two cities 
of the same name, one on the western, the othei 
on the eastern, shore of the lake. The former is 
called by John Bethsaida of Galilee, xii. 21; the 
latter, Josephus tells us, had its name changed to 
Julias. 

1. Bethsaida of Galilee .—This town, John i. 44, 
stood on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
not far from Capernaum, and between it and 
Chorazin, Matt. xi. 21-23; John vi. 17. It was 
also near to the plain (or “land”) of Gennesaret, 
Mark vi. 45-53. Bethsaida is merely mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome as being upon the lake of 
Gennesaret. The narrative of St. Willibald, who 
visited this region in the eighth century, is im¬ 
portant as tending to fix the relative positions ot 
several towns mentioned in the Gospels. W e are 
told that he went from Tiberias by Magdala to 
Capernaum, thence to Bethsaida, where “ there is 
now a church on the site of the house” of Andrew 
and Peter. Tiberias is known. Magdala is still 
represented by the little village oi Mejdel at the 
southern border of the plain of Gennesaret, and 
Capernaum has been identified with Khan Minveh 
at its northern border. See Capernaum. Between 
this place, therefore, and the mouth of the Jordan, 
on the shore of the lake, we must seek for the sites 
of Bethsaida and Chorazin. The true sites of the 
last three places have formed subjects for length¬ 
ened discussion among travelers and geographers. 
Pococke says he heard the ruins of Irbid [see Beth- 
Arbel] called Baitsida, but no other person has 
ever heard it, and the site is too far from the lake. 
Seetzen affirms that he heard the name Bat-szaida 
applied to the ruins at Khan Minyeh, and he 
places Bethsaida there. Dr. Robinson could not 
hear anything of such a name, and Dr. Porter, 
though he visited the whole region repeatedly and 
made many inquiries, never heard from a native 
resident the name Beit-saida. Ritter and Van de 
Velde follow Seetzen. De Saulcy affirms there was 
but one Bethsaida, and he places it at Tell Hum 
[see Chorazin], and Thomson agrees with him, 
but he locates his Bethsaida at the mouth of the 
upper Jordan. (“ Land and Book,” p. 374.) But 
neither of these latter theories bears the test of 
sound criticism. 

The incidental allusions to Bethsaida by the 
evangelists, Jerome, Eusebius and St. Willibald 
lead to the conclusion that it was situated on the 
shore of the lake, a little to the north of Caper¬ 
naum. About half a mile north of Capernaum is 
a beautiful little bay with a broad margin of pearly 
sand. At its northern extremity are fountains, 
aqueducts and half-ruined mills, and scattered 
round them are the remains of an old town called 
TAbighah. There is every reason to believe that 
this is the site of Bethsaida. Dr. Porter has so 
identified it. No site along the whole shores 
seems so admirably adapted for a fishing town. 
Here is a bay sheltered by hills behind and pro¬ 
jecting bluffs on each side, and here is a smooth 
sandy beach, such as fishermen delight to “ground ” 
their boats upon. The strand forms a pleasant 
promenade, and so far answers to the description 
in Matt. iv. 18-22. The locality also suits the 


the fishermen beside them washing their nets, the 
eager multitude pressing upon Jesus as lie stood 
on the shore. Then Jesus steps into one of the 
boats, pushes out a few yards, and preaches to the 
people who lined the curved beach. 

Another incident in the gospel narrative is 
illustrated by the topography of this region. After 
Jesus had fed the multitude near the Bethsaida 
which stood on the north-east shore, he told his 
disciples to cross over in a boat “ unto Bethsaida, 
as Mark says, vi. 45, or “ toward Capernaum, 
according to John, vi. 17. There is no contradic¬ 
tion. Both places are in the same direction, and 
within less than a mile of each other. The storm 
drove the boat a little southward, and so they 
landed on the coast of Gennesaret beyond Caper¬ 
naum. 

Bethsaida was “the city of Andrew and Peter,” 
John i. 44, and this little quiet bay beside it was 
probably the scene of the remarkable incident re- 


conclude that there were two places of the same 
name, for the following reasons: The scene of the 
miracle of multiplying the five loaves was in a 
desert place bclongirfg to Bethsaida, Luke ix. 10. 
This place, according to Dr. Thomson, can be 
exactly identified. There is a bold headland, 
Bntaiha, running into the lake. Close by is a 
little cove, and at the foot of the rocky mountain 
a piece of level greensward. From this spot, near 
and belonging to Bethsaida-Julias, our Lord, we 
are told, sent off his disciples by ship to the other 
side to Bethsaida, Mark vi. 45. And, again, Dal¬ 
manutha was on the western side of the lake. But 
after being at this place, Jesus crossed to the other 
I side and came to Bethsaida, viii. 10,13, 22. These 
reasons seem conclusive for the fact of there being 
two Bethsaidas. 

BETHSAMOS (beth-sa'mos), 1 Esd. v. 18, 
a corrupted form of Azmaveth, Ezra ii. 24. 


Bethsaida, of Galilee. 


corded in John xxi. 1-24. Some of Christ’s dis¬ 
ciples, after the Crucifixion, returned on a visit to 
their homes, and resumed their old occupation. 
Peter and Thomas, James and John, after a night 
of fruitless fishing on the Sea of Galilee, saw an 
apparent stranger standing alone upon the shore: 
it was Jesus. At his bidding they “ cast the net,” 
and were rewarded by another “ miraculous 
draught” in the same place as the first, and they 
drew the full nets up on the smooth beach, Luke 
v. 4-7. 

A “ woe” was pronounced upon Bethsaida be¬ 
cause of the infidelity of its inhabitants, and now 
its prostrate ruins and its lonely, desolate shore 
are painful evidences that the “woe” has come, 
Matt. xi. 21. 

2. Bethsaida of Gaulonitis— Another town at no 
great distance, at the north-eastern extremity of 
the lake, just upon the point where the Jordan 
enters it. This was in Gaulonitis, and being re¬ 
built and enlarged by the tetrarch Philip, was by 
him called Julias, in honor of the daughter of 


BETHSAN (beth'san), 1 Macc. v. 52; xii. 40, 
41. A form of 

BETHSHAN (heth'shan), “ house of quiet,” 1 
Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 12; identical with 

BETHSHEAN (beth-she'an), a city allotted 
to Manasseh, though locally within the territory 
of Issachar; the Manassites, however, were not at 
first able to subdue it, Josh. xvii. 11, 16; Jud. i. 
27; 1 Chr. vii. 29. To the wall of this place the 
Philistines fastened the body of Saul after the dis¬ 
astrous battle on Gilboa. Beth-shean was included 
with the neighborhood, “ all Beth-shean,” in one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, 1 Ki. iv. 12. 
It was subsequently called Scythopolis, 2 Macc. 
xii. 29, a colony being left here from the great 
Scythian irruption. It is now Beisdn , with exten¬ 
sive remains, situated just where the great plain 
of Esd ra el on begins to descend to the Jordan 
valley. Its natural position is very strong, and it 
i< well watered. Dr. Thomson describes it, and 
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gilcad: “ Jabesh-gilead was on the mountain east 
of the Jordan, in full view of Beth-shan, and these 
brave men could creep up to the tell, along Wady 
JalAd, without being seen, while the deafening 
roar of the brook would render it impossible for 
them to be heard. I have often been delighted 
with this achievement.” (“The Land and the 
Book,” pp. 453-457.) 

BETHSHEMESH (beth-she'mesh), “ house 
of the sun.” There are four places of this name 
mentioned in Scripture. 

1. A very ancient Canaanitish town situated on 
the eastern side of the Shepheleh or plain of 
Philistia, and close to the foot of the mountains. 
It lay on the northern border of Judah, and in 
those “ marches” so often the scene of the struggles 
between the Israelites and Philistines, Josh. xv. 


low ridge, having on the north Wady Swiar and 
on the south a smaller wady. The two unite 
below the ridge, forming a broad fertile vale, which 
runs away westward into the plain of Philistia. 
Immediately behind the ruins rise up the steep 
sides of the Judcean Mountains. The name Ain 
esh-Shems is now given to the ruins of a modern 
village, but west of these, on the very point of the 
ridge, is the site of the ancient town. Little of it 
is left. There are some confused heaps of stones 
and rubbish, some fragments of old walls and a 
few indistinct traces of massive foundations, cover¬ 
ing a space three or four acres in extent. A 
luxuriant crop of thistles almost concealed these 
when Dr. Porter visited the spot in the spring of 
1857. The thistles, however, were of various 
hues, and were intermixed with multitudes of 
bright marigolds and scarlet poppies, so that the 


The fatal result of the curiosity of the Bcth- 
shemites in looking into the ark forms one of the 
difficulties of the Bible. The construction of the 
Hebrew is peculiar, and the meaning is not very 
clear: “And he smote of the men of Bethshemcsh 
because they looked into the ark of Jehovah; and he 
smote of the people seventy men , fifty thousand men” 

1 Sam. vi. 19. The translation in the Authorized 
Version is not agreeable to the original, nor can it 
be in accordance with fact. Bethshemesh was a 
small town. It never could have contained more 
than four or five thousand inhabitants. It has 
been found, however, that five ancient MSS. omit 
the words “fifty thousand men;” Josephus also 
omits them. Some able critics have hence con¬ 
cluded that these words were interpolated. The 
Targum of Jonathan appears to support this view. 

In later times, Bethshemesh was the residence 
of one of Solomon’s twelve purveyors, 1 Ki. 
iv. 9. It was the scene of the battle between 
Judah and Israel in which Amaziah was 
taken prisoner, 2 Ki. xiv. 11. After its cap¬ 
ture by the Philistines in the reign of Aliaz, 
it appears no more in history. 

2. A town of Issachar not far distant from 
Tabor, apparently to the eastward, Josh. xix. 
22. The site is unknown. 

3. A town in the territory of Naphtali. It 
appears to have been situated among the 
mountains, and probably in a strong position, 
as the Israelites were unable to expel the an¬ 
cient inhabitants, Josh. xix. 38; Jud. i. 33. 

4. An ancient city of Egypt referred to by 
Jeremiah, xliii. 13. It was one of the chief 
seats of Egyptian idolatry and learning. It 
is the same place which is called On in Gen. 
xli. 45, where Joseph’s father-in-law was 
priest. Hence the rendering of the Septua- 
gint both in Jeremiah and Genesis is the 
same. Arab geographers give to it the name 
Ain es-Shems, and that name is still attached 
to a well amid the ruins. See On. 


BETHSHEMITE (beth-she'mite), an 
inhabitant of Bethshemesh, 1, 1 Sam. vi. 
14, 18. 


Entkance to the Karli Cave.— See Buddha. 


BETHSHITTAH (bcth-shit'tah), a 
town in the north of Palestine to which the 
Midianites fled before Gideon, Jud. vii. 22. 


This cave-temple is one of the finest specimens of its class. It is quite cathedrul-like in its internal arrangement, with its dagopa, or J 0ge pl ms sa y S that Gideon drove tile Midian 
“ high altar,” etc. The centro aisle has fifteen grand pillars, twenty-five feet high, on each side. The main apartment is 85 feet long, . ._ A _ _ i„n_ _u., *«.. 

45 wide and 45 high. 


10; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. In this border-land the- 
tribe of Dan had a territory allotted out of that of 
Judah, and among their towns we find Irshcmcsh, 
wliith is identical with Bethshemesh, Josh. xix. 
41; 1 Ki. iv. 9; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. The town is 
called both “ the house of the sun ” and “ the city 
of the sun,” though within Dan’s territory it was 
assigned to the priests in connection with Judah, 
Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 59. Reland thinks 
the two places were distinct, but the weight of 
evidence is against him. Eusebius and Jerome 
place Bethshemesh in Benjamin, though they 
rightly describe its position ten miles from Eleu- 
theropolis, east of the road to Nicopolis. 

At the place indicated by the notices in Scrip¬ 
ture and Eusebius is the ruin of Ain esh-Shrms , 
“fountain of the sun,” which we can have no 
difficulty in identifying with Bethshemesh. It is 
singular that the very same change of Ain (“foun¬ 
tain”) for Beth (“house”) has taken place in 
regard to the Egyptian Bethshemesh. The ruins 
are beautifullv situated on the rounded point of a 


whole ridge resembled, at a little distance, a great 
flower-bank. 

Bethshemesh is chiefly celebrated as the place 
to which the Philistines brought the ark from 
Ekron, and one cannot but observe, when stand¬ 
ing on the spot, the minute accuracy of Biblical 
topography. Round Bethshemesh are some low 
hills, spurs of the mountain range. Through 
these runs the wide and beautiful vale of Sorar, 
and opens into the plain about three miles west¬ 
ward. Ekron is ten miles distant, in the same 
direction, but is hid by an intervening swell. 
Standing on the site of Bethshemesh, one can 
trace the line of the old road to Ekron for miles 
through the valley. Along that road the ark was 
brought. The people of Bethshemesh were reap¬ 
ing in the valley below the town, “and they lifted 
up their eyes and saw the ark ;” they could see it in 
the distance. It was brought to the fields and 
laid upon a “great stone,” and the Philistine lords, 
having given it up, “ returned to Ekron the same 
day,” 1 Sam. vi. 9, 16. 


ites into a hollow place surrounded by tor¬ 
rents. This would lead to the conclusion 
that Beth-shittah lay in the valley of the Jordan, 
where Abel-meholah, with which it is conjoined 
in Jud. vii. 22, also probably lay. Robinson con¬ 
nects it with a place called Shetta, north-west 
from BeisAn, but this is uncertain. 

BETHSURA (beth-su'ra), 1 Macc. iv. 29, 
61 and elsewhere, a town frequently mentioned in 
the Maccabiean history. It was no doubt Beth-zur. 

BETHTAPPUAH (beth-tap'pu-ah), “house 
of apples,” a town in the mountains of Judah, not 
far from Hebron, Josh. xv. 53. It is only once 
mentioned in the Bible. There is a Tappuah 
referred to in Josh. xv. 34, but it lay at the west¬ 
ern base of the mountains. Jerome regards the 
two as identical, and locates the town near the 
borders of Egypt. The name and the site of this 
ancient town remained unknown both to history 
and geography for nearly 3000 years, and yet when 
Dr. Robinson visited Palestine in 1838, he discov¬ 
ered the old name and the old site. Five miles 
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west of Hebron, perched on the crest of one of the 
highest ridges in Palestine, stands the village of 
Teffuh, the Arabic form of Tappuah. Among its 
modern houses are several fragments of massive 
old walls and towers. The place has still a thrifty 
look, probably because its position gives it some 
degree of security. It is encompassed by olive 
groves, and the old terraces on the hillsides be¬ 
neath it are clad with vines and fig trees. 

BETHUEL (be-thu'el), “man of God,” the 
son of Nalior; Abraham’s brother, and father 
of Laban and of Rebecca, Gen. xxii. 23; xxiv. 
15, 24, 47, 50; xxv. 20; xxviii. 2, 3. Though 
thus frequently mentioned, it is only on one occa¬ 
sion that he appears in the narrative in person, 
and even there he occupies the second place to his 
son Laban, Gen. xxiv. 50, who, indeed, through¬ 
out the whole narrative, appears the principal 
agent. This has led to various conjectures. Jo¬ 
sephus says that Bethuel was dead at the time of 
his daughter’s betrothal, but this is directly in the 
face of the statement in Gen. xxiv. 50, unless we 
suppose, with some, that the Bethuel there men¬ 
tioned was not the father, but a younger brother, 
of Laban, for which, however, there is not a 
vestige of authority. The Targum of Jonathan 
B. Uziel says that he died on the morning after 
the betrothal from partaking of pottage which had 
been poisoned, so that the care of Rebecca passed 
into Laban’s hands. Rashi infers, from Laban’s 
being mentioned first in the matter of the betrothal, 
that he was a disrespectful son who sought to set 
aside his father, but Abarbanel suggests that Beth¬ 
uel spoke last because he was the more venerable, 
while Blunt conjectures that he may have been 
somewhat imbecile. Perhaps, however, Laban’s 
prominence throughout this transaction is simply 
referable to the feeling and usage which gave a 
brother a special interest in the reputation and 
disposal of his sister, comp, xxxiv. 5, 11, 25; Jud. 
xxi. 22; 2 Sam. xiii. 20, ffi 


Dothan. It is one of the strongest fortresses in 
central Palestine, and has stood several long sieges. 
This is, in all probability, the long-lost Bethulia. 

BETHUNE (be-thoon'), GEORGE W., D.D., 
one of the most eloquent and eminent ministers 
of the Reformed Dutch Church of modern times. 
He was born in New York, in the year 1805. 
His parents were eminent for great intelligence, 
integrity and piety. After a preliminary edu¬ 
cation he entered Dickinson College, at Carlisle, 
Pa., under the care of the celebrated Dr. Mason, 
and he concluded his theological studies at Prince¬ 
ton, in 1822. He entered the ministry, and after 
a short service as a naval chaplain, he settled at 
Rhinebeck as pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. In 1830 he was called to Utica, and in 
1834 he settled in Philadelphia as pastor of the 
Crown Street Church. After a very successful 
pastorate he removed to Brooklyn, in 1849, and 


plished belles-lettres scholar and a man of re¬ 
fined poetical taste, he had few superiors. He 
left behind him several works of a literary and 
theological character, and among them a valuable 
series of Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism. 

BETHZACHARIA (beth-zach-a-ri'a), a 
town in Judah where a battle was fought between 
the troops of Judas Maccaba?us and those of An- 
tiochus Eupator, 1 Macc. vi. 32, 33. It lay, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, seventy stadia from Beth-zur, 
northward toward Jerusalem. It has been iden¬ 
tified by Robinson with Beit-SakHrieh , south-west 
from Bethlehem. 

BETHZUR, a town in the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 58, twenty Homan miles from Jerusalem, 
in the direction of Hebron. It was fortified by 
Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 7. The inhabitants assisted 
in building the walls of Jerusalem, Neb. iii. 16. 


BETHUEL or BETHUL (beth'ool). The 
former name occurs, 1 Chr. v. [iv.] 30, the latter 
Josh. xix. 4, as the name of a place belonging to 
the tribe of Simeon, “within the inheritance of 
the children of Judah.” In Josh. xv. 30 the 
name K'sil ( Chesil ) appears instead of Bethul 
among the towns of Judah. This Chesil has 
been supposed to be the modern Khalasa, the 
Elusa of Dr. Robinson. This may be v though 
the affinity of the two names is not close. Von 
Raumur, with less probability, suggests the iden¬ 
tity of Bethul with the Barthclia of Sozomen, and 
of Chesil with the Tell el-IIasi lying south-west 
from Beit DjibAir. 

BETHULIA (beth-u-li'a). The position of 
this city, which is only mentioned in the apocry¬ 
phal book of Judith, has occasioned much discus¬ 
sion and conjecture. One tradition fixes it at 
Safed, another at the Frank Mountains, south of 
Jerusalem, while Schultz has recently attempted 
to identify it with the village of Beith Ilfa on 
Mount Gilboa. But none of these sites agree 
with the descriptions in Judith. Bethulia lay 
south of the plain of Esdraelon, not far from 
Dothan, and it was situated on the top of a hill 
commanding one of the leading passes to Judtea, 
Judith iv. 6, 7; vii. 6-21. There is one place 
which appears to answer all these particulars. The 
old castle of Sanfir stands on the top of a steep 
hill, directly over the leading road from Esdraelon 
to Jerusalem, and it is only four miles south of 


after the exhausting labors of ten years his health 
failed, and he visited Europe for the space of a 
year. On his return he was associated with Dr. 
Van Nest, in New York, but declining strength 
compelled him again to seek relaxation, and he 
died of congestion of the brain at Florence, in the 
month of April. A. D. 1862. Dr. Bethune was a 
man of great intellectual power, of extensive read- 
ing, eminent for his directness of manner, freedom 
from all assumption of superiority, and of pro¬ 
found devotion. He was an earnest advocate for 
the thorough education of the masses of the popu¬ 
lation, and he held that a Christian training was 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of society and 
the interests of the State. He dreaded the effects 
of slavery on the commonwealth, and he opposed 
the admission of the classis of North Carolina 
into the body with which he was connected. He 
was one of the most eloquent orators of his day, 
whether on the platform as a lecturer, or in the 
pulpit, which he recognized as his throne. He 
was remarkable for the vigor and grace of his 
style, and as an effective preacher, an accom- 


Lysias was defeated in the neighborhood by Judas 
Maccaboeus, who fortified (he place as a stronghold 
against Idumaea, 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61; 2 Macc. xi. 
5; comp. 1 Macc. vi. 7, 26. It was besieged and 
taken by Antiochus Eupator, 1 Macc. vi. 31, 50, 
and fortified by Bacchides, ix. 52, whose garrison 
defended themselves against Jonathan Maccabanis, 
x. 14; but it was taken and fortified by his brother 
Simon, xi. 65, 66; xiv. 7, 38. Josephus calls 
Beth-zur the strongest fortress in Judaea, xiii. 5. 

Four miles north of Hebron, on the side of the 
road leading to Jerusalem, is a copious fountain, 
round which are seen some massive foundations, 
hewn stones and heaps of rubbish marking, the 
site of an ancient town. The fountain is called 
Ain Dirweh. Eusebius and Jerome refer to it, 
and state that it was here Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian eunuch. The present traditional foun¬ 
tain of Philip is in Wady el-Werd, five miles 
south-west of Jerusalem, and is that which Maun- 
drcll and Pococke visited. A short distance from 
Ain Dirweh. on the west side of the road, stands 
a half-ruined tower. Its foundations are Jewish, 


The Centre Aisle of Karli Cave. 
See the engraving on the opposite page. 
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but the upper walls are more modern—perhaps of 
the age of the Crusaders. It is called Beit SHr } in 
which we at once recognize the Hebrew Beth-zur. 
As if to place the question of identity beyond all 
doubt, the village of Halhul stands about a mile 
to the east, and Jedur three miles north-west. 
Joshua, in enumerating the towns in this region, 
joins “Iialhul, Beth-zur and Gedor,” Josh. xv. 
58, but gives no intimation of their locality. 
There are no extensive ruins about either the 
tower or the fountain, but there are, just over the 
fountain and beside the old paved road, traces of 
some very strong buildings, which/probably mark 
the site of the fortress spoken of by Josephus. It 
was intended to defend the chief approach to Jeru¬ 
salem from the south. There are also several 
tombs hewn in the surrounding rocks, such as are 
found near all the old cities of Palestine. 


Asaph in Wales and author of.several learned 
works on Oriental and antiquarian subjects. He 
was born, in 1638, at Barrow, in Leicestershire, 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1653. 
He was made vicar of Ealing in 1661, and lie 
received an appointment to St. Peter’s in Cornhill, 
London, in 1672. Subsequently he was created 
archdeacon of Colchester, and the see of Bath 
and Wells was offered to him, which he refused, 
but in 1704 he accepted the bishopric of St. 
Asaph, which he held until his death in 1708. 
He was a man of decided piety and of great 
erudition. His influence in promoting the spread 
of genuine religion in all the charges which he 
held was most effectual, and his personal religion 
was felt by all who knew him. His literary career 
began when he was only twenty years of age, his 
first work being a treatise on Oriental languages, 



Gate of Beyroot. 


BETOLIUS (be-to'le-us), 1 Esd. v. 21. Per¬ 
haps corrupted from Beth-el, Ezra ii. 28. 

BETOMASTHEM (be-to-mas'them), or BE- 
TOMESTHAM (be-to-mes'tham), Judith iv. 6; 

xv. 4. 

BETONIM (bet'o-nim), a town in the tribe of 
Gad, on their northern boundary, Josh. xiii. 26. 

BETROTHING (be-troth'ing). See Mar¬ 
riage. 

BEULAH i bew'lah), “ married,” a name sym¬ 
bolically applied to the land of Israel, when, deso¬ 
late no more, it shall again be the Lord’s delight, 

Isa. lxii. 4. 

BEVERIDGE (bev'er-ij), WILLIAM, D. D., 
an eminent English Churchman, bishop of St. 


with a Syriac Grammar. Then followed two 
books on the Institutes of Chronology. Next 
appeared learned and laborious issues on the 
Canons of the Early Church, the Councils and 
the Fathers. The Arabic paraphrase of Joseph 
the Egyptian was included in these volumes, 
accompanied by a translation. Next appeared 
an Exposition and Vindication of the Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Canons, an Explanation of the Church 
Catechism, Sermons and a Theological Treasury. 
After his death his celebrated “ Private Thoughts” 
appeared, and this book is well known at the 
present time in the families of Christian people. 
His whole works were published in nine vols. in 
1824, and the last edition, in 1844-48, reached 12 
vols. 8vo. Bishop Beveridge was a great, learned, 
pious and admirable man. 

BEVERLEY (bev'er-le), JOHN OF, a 
learned English ecclesiastic of the north of 


England who flourished at the close of the 
seventh and the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
turies. He became bishop of Hexham, and 
afterward archbishop of Y’ork. He founded a 
college at Beverley, to which he retired, and 
became the author of several works, among which 
is an exposition of the Gospel of Luke. He is 
chiefly to be remembered as the tutor of the 
Venerable Bede. He died in May, A. D. 721. 

BEWLEY (bew'le), ANTHONY, an itiner¬ 
ating preacher among the Southern Methodists. 
He was born in Tennessee in 1804. In the agi¬ 
tations which divided the Methodist body on the 
subject of slavery he held such decided views that 
he became obnoxious to many. He was assigned 
to Texas, but in a short time he had to leave. He 
returned, and finally removed to Missouri, whence 
he was carried back to Texas and hanged at Fort 
Worth in September, A. I). 1860. 

BEXLEY (bex'le), LORD. The family name 
is Vansittart. His father had been governor of 
Bengal. He was born in 1766, educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, entered Lincoln’s Inn as a law 
student, and afterward became member of Par¬ 
liament for Hastings in 1796. He was sent to 
Denmark as Minister Plenipotentiary, became 
Secretary to the Treasury and to the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland, and a member of the Privy Council. 
He was raised to the office of Chancelor of the Ex¬ 
chequer in 1823, and elevated to the Peerage 
under the title of Lord Bexley. He died in 1850. 
During all his life he was a prominent supporter 
of the numerous institutions of the day for the 
advancement of religion and the alleviation of 
human suffering. The Religious Tract Society and 
the Bible Society owed him much. He succeeded 
Lord Teignmouth as president of the latter in¬ 
stitution, and his gifts to it were of unusual mu¬ 
nificence. 

BEYROOT (ba'root), or BEIRUT (bi'rut), 
anciently BERYTUS (be-rPtus),a town 19 miles 
north of Sidon, on the coast of Syria. It was known 
to the Greeks by the name Bervtus, and it is sup¬ 
posed to be the same as Berothai or Berothah of 
Scripture, 2 Sam. viii. 8 ; Ezek. xlvii. 16. It was an 
ancient town of the Phoenicians, who held all the 
ports and places suitable for havens on the coast of 
Syria. It was captured by the Romans, B. C. 150, 
and under Augustus it was made a great military 
colony, and the name was changed to Felix Julia. 
At this place, Herod managed to have the mock 
trial held over his two sons, which is alluded to by 
Josephus. Agrippa adorned the city with baths, 
amphitheatres and magnificent public edifices. 
After Jerusalem was destroyed, Bervtus rose to 
great eminence, and Greek learning, especially in 
the department of law, was cultivated with great 
success until an earthquake laid the town in ruins, 
A. D. 511. A Christian bishopric was established 
in the town under the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Antioch. And among the legends of the East, 
it may be mentioned, that the contest between St. 
George and the dragon is recorded as having taken 
place at Beyroot. It changed masters repeatedly 
during the Crusades, and in A. D. 1291 the sultan 
took the city and reduced it to ashes. 

During the present century it has received a 
fresh impulse, having become the chief emporium 
of European trade. In 1840 it was bombarded by 
an English and Austrian fleet, and partly ruined, 
but of late years it has risen, and now it bids fair 
to be the most important trading-place on the coast 
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that abound are fraught with much interest, but to 
the Christian, the missionary edifices, comprising 
churches, Bible and Tract-Houses, schools and 
academies, whence a Scriptural influence flows out 
over the region of the Lebanon and the tribes of 
Syria, will be viewed with a feeling of thankful¬ 
ness and anticipation, indicating as they do the 
fact that the gospel in its progress is alreadv 
changing the condition of the land, whence it had 
been driven by the Moslem, and that days of light 
and peace are approaching for Syria and the East. 

BEZA (be'za), THEODORE DE, was born at 
VtSzelay, 24th June, 1519. He was a scion of one 
of the ancient aristocratic stocks of Burgundy, the 
proper name of which was BOze or rather Besze. 
His father was pr6fet of V&elay, and his mother, 
Mary de Bourdelot, was also of gentle birth. No 
pains were spared on his education; he was sent 
first to Paris when very young, and in the close of 
1528 he was placed at Orleans under Melchior 
Volmar, whose instructions exercised a lasting in¬ 
fluence on his future life. With him he studied 
literature and philosophy, and made some progress 
in the study of law, to the practice of which it was 
intended he should devote himself. For a season, 
however, he was diverted from this and all other 
serious pursuits by the love of gayety and of light 
literature to which his natural temper inclined 
him, and for which his circumstances and social 
position gave him facilities. A fit of sickness was 
the instrument of turning him from the perilous 
course on which he had entered, and an honorable 
attachment, which he had formed for a young 
woman of a rank inferior to his own, determined 
him to resign the ecclesiastical preferments which 
by favor he held, though not an ecclesiastic, and 
to yield himself to a life of domestic virtue and 
public usefulness. In 1548 he accordingly removed 
to Geneva, where he was married to the object of 
his affections, with whom he lived happily for 
forty years. In 1549 he became professor of Greek 
at Lausanne, where he continued for ten years. 
Whilst there he published his translation of the 
New Testament into Latin (Oliva R. Stephani, 
1556, fol.), of which numerous editions have since 
appeared. In 1559 he removed to Geneva, where 
he became associated with Calvin both as-pastor 
and teacher, and on the death of Calvin, in 1564, 
Beza assumed the place held by him, and was 
recognized as the head of the Protestant commu¬ 
nity in Geneva. lie did not, however, continue 
long to reside in that city; for having occasion, in 
1568, to visit France on some family business, lie 
was brought into relations with the Protestants 
there, which ultimately led to his making that 
country the place of his stated residence and the 
centre whence his influence was spread abroad. 
He occupied the place of leader of the Reformed 
party in France with great vigor for several years; 
but his health beginning to fail, he, in 1600, retired 
into private life, though still continuing to take a 
lively interest in religious affairs and aiding, by 
his counsels, the deliberations of his brethren. 
His death took place 13th October, 1605, in his 
88th year. Beza was greater as a dogmatic and 
polemical theologian than as a Biblical critic, but 
his services to the cause of Biblical learning were 
such as to demand for him an honorable place 
among the chiefs in that department. Besides his 
Latin translation of the New Testament, he com¬ 
pleted Marot’s version of the Psalms in French 
verse, and aided in the French translation of the 
Bible published at Geneva in 1588. But his most 


edition of the Greek New Testament, which he 
issued first in 1565 under the title, “The New 
lestament; or, The New Covenant of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; with two Interpreta¬ 
tions agreeable to the Greek Text, one Ancient, 
the other by Theodore Beza.” This work, of 
which several subsequent editions appeared, con¬ 
tains also annotations by Beza and a dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth, in which the author explains 
the principles on which he proceeded, especiallv in 
his translation. Beza’s is the first edition of the 
Greek text which can be called critical; he made 
use of seventeen MSS., to which were added, for 
the third edition, two others, the Cambridge and 
Clermont Codices, both uncials, together with the 
Peshito and the Arabic versions. “It has been 
Beza s lot, ’ says Hug, “ to be frequently much 
commended and frequently much censured, both 
with equal reason. His emendations are often 
sensible, but his means for such an undertaking 
were too scanty, and no principles were as yet 
established in respect to their application.” The 
truth is, Beza was not much of a textual critic. 




Modern Egyptian Bier, for a Woman or Boy. 

See Funeral. 

In settling the text his mind was more influenced 
by dogmatical than by critical reasons. At the 
time, however, when his work appeared, he did 
good service to the cause of New Testament criti- 
cism. The part of his work which possesses most 
permanent interest is that containing his annota¬ 
tions. Doddridge pronounces them “an invalu¬ 
able treasure,” an estimate which can hardly be 
accepted; but all who have used them will feel 


safe in assenting to him when he adds that they 
“deserve to be read with the utmost attention.” 
See Criticism, Biblical; Commentary. 

BEZAI (be zai), “victory?” one whose chil¬ 
dren returned from the captivity, Ezra ii. 17; 
Xeh. vii. 23. This name, perhaps being that of 
their representative, occurs among those who 
sealed the covenant, x. 18. 

BEZALEEL (bez-a'le-el), the name of an 
artificer of the tribe of Judah to whom was en¬ 
trusted the construction of the tabernacle and its 
furniture in the wilderness, Ex. xxxi. 1-11; 1 Chr. 
ii. 3, 20. For this work he was specially fitted by 
divine inspiration, in reference both to the plan¬ 
ning of the work and to its execution. Aholiab 
and the others who were associated with him seem 
to have acted under his instructions. The name 


signify in the shadow of God , but Furst renders it 
son of the protection of God. Another of this name 
is mentioned among the Israelites who had taken 
strange wives, Ezra x. 30. 

BEZEK (be'zek), “lightning.” 1. A city in 
the allotment of Judah where Adoni-bezek lived, 
whom the Israelites, having defeated the Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites, took prisoner, Jud. i. 3-5. 2. 
A place where Saul reviewed his troops previously 
to the relief of Jabesh-gilead, 1 Sam. xi. 8. It was 
within a day’s march of Jabesh, 9. 

BEZER fbe'zer), a city of refuge in the ter¬ 
ritory of Reuben. Its situation is described in 
Deut. iv. 43 as “ in the wilderness in the land of 
Mishor” (Authorized Version “plain country”). 
In Josh. xx. 8 it is said to lie eastward of Jericho. 
Josephus says it was on the borders of Arabia. 
From these combined notices we conclude that it 
was situated on the high plain or plateau of Moab— 
probably somewhere to the south-east of Heshbon, 
on the borders of the desert of Arabia, near the 
ruins of Um-er-Rusas. Eusebius and Jerome 
would identify Bezer with Bostra, the capital of 
Arabia, but the latter lay much too far to the 
north-east to have answered the purposes of a city 
of refuge for the tribe of Reuben. 

BEZER, “ore of precious metal,” a descend¬ 
ant of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 37. 

BEZETH (be'zeth), I Macc. vii. 19, a place 

probably near Jerusalem. 

BEZETH A See Jerusalem. v 
BIATAS - l»i a-tas), 1 Esd. ix. 48. 

BIBLE (bi'b’l), a name to denote the collec¬ 
tive volume of the sacred writings, the use of which 
cannot be traced above the fourth century. The 
word occurs in the Prologue to Ecclesiastes, “the 
Law, the Prophets and the rest of the bookp,” and 
2 Tim. iv. 13, “ and the books.” Befor^fie adop¬ 
tion of this name the more usual temis in the 
Christian ( hurch by which the sacred books were 
denominated were—the Scripture or writing, the 
Scriptures , the sacred writings and the sacred letters. 
These names are thus frequently .applied to the 
sacred books of the Old Testament by Josephus 
and Philo, as well as by the writers of the New 
Testament, 2 Pet. i. 20; Matt. xxii. 29; Rom. i. 

2; 2 Tim. iii. 15. Jerome substitutes for these ex¬ 
pressions the term, “Sacred Collection of Books”— 
a phrase which this learned Father probablv bor¬ 
rowed from 2 Macc. if. 13, where Nehemiah is 
said, in “founding a library,” to have “gathered 
together the acts of the kings and the prophets, 
and of David, and the epistles of the kings con¬ 
cerning the holy gifts.” But although it was 
usual to denominate the separate books in Greek 
by the term “Biblion” or “Biblios,” which is fre¬ 
quently so applied by Josephus, we first find it 
simply applied to the entire collection by St. 
Chrysostom in his “Second Homily:” “The Jews 
have the boohs , but we have the treasure of the 
books; they have the letters, but we have both 
spirit and letter.” And again, in his “Ninth 
Homily on the Epistle to the Colossians:” “Pro¬ 
vide yourselves with boohs , the medicine of the 
soul; but if you desire no other, at least procure 
the new, the Apostolos, the Acts, the Gospels.” He 
also adds to the word the epithet divine in his 
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“Tenth Homily on Genesis:” “Taking before and 
after meals the divine books,” or, as we should now 
express it, the Holy Bible. This name, in the 
course of time, superseded all others both in the 
Eastern and Western Church, and is now every¬ 
where the popular appellation. The sacred books 
were denominated by the Jews the writing (chetib 
or mikra), a name of the same character as that 
applied by the Mohammedans (Koran) to denote 
their sacred volume. 

The Bible is divided into the Old and New Tes- 



tures, Matt. xxi. 42, Scripture, 2 Pet. i. 20, the 
Holy Scriptures, Rom. i. 2, the sacred letters, 2 
Tim. iii. 15, the holy books, the law, John xii. 
34, the law, the prophets and the Psalms, Luke 
xxiv. 44, the law and the prophets, Matt. v. 17, 
the law, the prophets and the other books, the 
books of the old covenant, Neh. viii. 8, the book 
of the covenant, 1 Macc. i. 57; 2 Ivi. xxiii. 2. 

The other books (not in the canon) were called 
apocryphal, ecclesiastical and deutero-canonical. 
The term New Testament has been in common use 
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Fac-simile from Latin Gospels.—Sco Scripturfs, subhead TVmVww. 

The first chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, in the copy of the Latin Gospels presented by King Athelstano to 
the Church of Canterbury, iu the Tenth Century. Engraved from the original. 


laments. The name Old Testament is applied to 
the books of Moses by St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 14, 
inasmuch as the former covenant comprised the 
whole scheme of the Mosaic revelation, and the 
history of this is contained in them. This phrase, 
“book of the covenant,” taken probably from Ex. 
xxiv. 7; 1 Macc. i. 57, was transferred in the course 
of time by a metonymy to signify the writings 
tbemselves. The word “diatheke,” which we now 
translate testament , signifies either a testament or a 
covenant, but the translators of the old Latin ver¬ 
sion have by a Grtecism always rendered it, even 
when it was used as a translation of the Hebrew 
Berith (covenant), by the word Tcstamentum. The 
names given to the Old Testament were—the Scrip- 


since the third century, and is employed by Euse¬ 
bius in the same sense in which it is now commonly 
applied. Tertullian employs the same phrase, and 
also that of “the Divine Instrument,” in the same 
signification. See Canon; Criticism, Biblical; 
Scripture, Holy. 

BIBLIANDER (bib-le-an'der), THEODORE, 
was remarkable as the only Swiss divine who op¬ 
posed Calvinism. He lost his office of professor 
of Biblical literature on this account, being dis¬ 
missed in 1560. His proper name was Buchman ; 
but following the custom of the age, he assumed a 
Latinized name. He was fond of Hebrew, and he 
had made considerable progress in Oriental lite¬ 


rature, but he was cut off by the plague at Zurich 
in 1564. 

BICHRI (bik'ri), “youthful,” or possibly “de¬ 
scendant of Becher,” a Benjamitc, the father of the 
rebel Sheba, 2 Sam. xx. 1. 

BICKERSTETH (bick'er-steth), EDWARD, 
a laborious and eminently evangelical clergyman 
of the Church of England, born in 1786 in West¬ 
moreland. He was educated at Ivirkby, Lonsdale, 
whence he went to the office of an attorney in Lon¬ 
don, and after five years’ training he established 
himself in Norwich in 1812. He devoted himself 
to a religious life in his youth, and he gave the 
results of his early study to the world in 1S14 
under the title of “A Help to the Study of the 
Scriptures.” The book was speedily enlarged, 
and it had a wonderful circulation. The bishop 
of Norwich, in view of his piety and general 
education, dispensed with a university course, and 
ordained him as a deacon, and the bishop of Glou¬ 
cester admitted him to full orders. He thereafter 
went to Western Africa to reorganize the mission 
stations of the Church Society. He effectually ac¬ 
complished this work, and on his return he accepted 
the position of secretary of the Society, an office 
which he held for fifteen years. In 1830 he retired 
to the rectory of Watton, in Hertfordshire, and here 
he labored till his death, in 1850. 

He was one of the founders of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and during the last twenty years of his 
life, as well as during the time he acted as secre¬ 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, he was 
ceaselessly engaged on behalf of all the great 
religious movements of the age. As a patron 
and advocate of the Bible Society, the Tract So¬ 
ciety and of the other leading organizations of a 
religious and benevolent character, he was one of 
the most eminent in any section of the Christian 
Church. He was characterized by great spiritual¬ 
ity of mind, and he resisted all tendencies in the 
Church to ritualism, or such forms as indicated a 
leaning toward Rome. He always displayed a 
great love for the study of unfulfilled prophecy. 
Among his literary labors, which were abundant, 
may be mentioned “The Christian Family Li¬ 
brary,” which extended to fifty volumes. A severe 
accident in 1846 laid him aside for a season, but 
he recovered, and resumed his labor with wonted 
vigor until the month of February, 1850, when he 
died by a sudden affection of the brain. 

BIDDING-PRAYER (bid'ding-pra’r), a 
prayer used in cathedrals before the sermon, and 
so called because the congregation were exhorted 
to pray for divers classes of people in the church. 

BIDDLE (bid'd’l), JOHN, born in 1615 at 
Wotton, in Gloucestershire, and educated in Ox¬ 
ford. He was appointed master of the grammar- 
school in Gloucester, and here lie began to develop 
Socinian principles, and ere long he was impris¬ 
oned and severely dealt with by commissioners 
appointed to examine into his case. He issued 
“Twelve Arguments against the Deity of the 
Holy Spirit” in 1647, and this production was 
burned by the hangman. A second work on the 
Trinity led to a second imprisonment, and his third 
work, in the form of a Catechism, elicited a reply 
from the celebrated John Owen. Then Cromwell 
banished him, and after three years he was per¬ 
mitted to return. During the reign of Charles II. 
he suffered for his views, and he was again thrown 
into prison, where he died in 1662. 
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BIDKAJt (bid'kar), “ son of stabbing ”— i. e., 
stabber—a captain or chariot-officer of Jehu or 
Jehoram, who had before served under Ahab, 2 
Ki. ix. 25. 

BIEL (bi'el), JOHANN CHRISTIAN, was 
born at Brunswick in 1687, and died there 18th 
October, 1745. He was pastor of the Lutheran 
church of St. Ulrich and St. John in that city. 
He left in a somewhat unfinished state a “ Lexi¬ 
con,” which was published by Miitzenbecher in 3 
vols., 1779-80, and wdiich forms the basis of the 
more complete work of Schleusner. 

BIER. See Funeral. 

BIGTHA (big'tha), “gardener,” or possibly 
“given by fortune,” one of the seven chamber¬ 
lains or eunuchs of the court of Ahasuerus, Estli. 
i. 10. 

BIGTHAN fbig'than), an eunuch in the court 
of King Ahasuerus, whose conspiracy against that 
monarch was frustrated through the disclosures of 
Mordecai, Estli. ii. 21. He is called Bigthana, 
Esth. vi. 2. See Abagtiia. 

BIGVAI (big'va-i), one of those who came up 
with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7, and who 
signed the covenant, Neh. x. 16. He was appar¬ 
ently a leader of the people, and may have been 
chief of “ the children of Bigvai,” of whom a large 
body, Ezra ii. 14; Neh. vii. 19, returned at the 
same time, and seventy at a later date, Ezra viii. 
14. The name appears elsewhere in the form Bago, 

1 Esd. viii. 40, and Bagoi, 1 Esd. v. 14. 

BIKATH-AVEN (bi-kath-a / ven), Amos i. 5, 
marg. See Aven. 

BILDAD (biPdad), one of Job’s friends, called 
the Shuhite, Job ii. 11; viii. 1 ; xviii. ljxxv. 1; 
xlii. 0. He is abrupt, almost unfeeling, in the part 
he takes in the discussion with Job, and his argu¬ 
ments are not always to the point. See Job. 

BILEAM (biPc-am), a city of the half-tribe 
of Manassch, west of the Jordan, allotted to the 
Levites, 1 Chr. vi. 70. It is probably identical 
with Ibleam, Josh. xvii. 17, but in xxi. 25, Gath- 
rimmon is substituted. 

BILGAH (biPgah). 1. The head of the fif¬ 
teenth course of the priests, 1 Chr. xxiv. 14. 2. 
A priest who returned from captivity with Zerub¬ 
babel, Neh. xii. 5, 18. 

BILGAI (bil'ga-i), a priest who sealed the 
covenant, Neh. x. 8; probably identical with the 
preceding, or the representative of his family. 

BILHAH (bil'hah). 1. The handmaid whom 
the childless Rachel bestowed upon her husband 
Jacob, that through her she might have children. 
Bilhali became the mother of Dan and Naphtali, 
Gen. xxx. 1-8. 2. A town of the sons of Simeon, 
one of the residences of the family of Shimei, 1 
Chr. iv. 29. It is called Baalah, Josh. xv. 29, and 
Balah, xix. 3, the difference in the words being 
perhaps provincial. 

BILHAN (biPhan), “tender,” the name of—1. 

A Ilorite chief, the son of Ezer Gen. xxxvi. 27; 

1 Chr. i. 42. 2. One of the sons of Jediael, the 
son of Benjamin, 1 Chr. vii. 10. 


BILLICAN (bil'le-can), THEOBALD [Latin 
Billicanus], a German Reformer and a friend of 
Luther’s. His real name was Gerlach; but fol¬ 
lowing the German custom of the day, he assumed 
a cognomen from his birthplace. He was present 
and heard a disputation of Luther with some 
Romish advocates at Heidelberg, and he at once 
joined the Reformed cause. Brentz had been en¬ 
lightened at the same time, and they began to 
lecture to the students with great acceptance. In 
1522 he settled in Weil, and thence he had to 
leave for Nordlingen, where as pastor he contin¬ 
ued till 1535. He opposed Zwingle on the sub¬ 
ject of the Eucharist, and after another sojourn at 
Heidelberg he had to leave in 1544; and he suf¬ 
fered in prison at Dilsbcrg for a time. He 
eventually settled down as professor of rhetoric 
at Marburg, where he died in 1554. 

BILLROTH (bil'roth). JOH. GUSTAV. 
FRIED., doctor and 
professor extraor¬ 
dinary of philoso¬ 
phy at Halle, was 
born at Liibeck, 

11th February, 1808, 
died 12th March, 

1836. Though de¬ 
voted principally to 
philosophy, Bill¬ 
roth was also a phil¬ 
ologist of the first 
rank, and was drawn 
to Biblical studies 
by the interest he 
felt in religion and 
in Christian truth. 

Before he had com¬ 
pleted his twenty- 
fifth year, he pub¬ 
lished his “Brief 
Commentary on 
Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians,” a 
w’ork which at once 
established for him 
a high place among 
Biblical scholars, 
and is referred to 
by all subsequent 
writers on these 
Epistles as a standard exposition of them. At the 
time this appeared, the author was struggling to 
support himself as a privat-docent at Leipzig; and 
his privations during this and the earlier stages of 
his career laid the basis of the disease which soon 
after cut him off. After his death, Professor Erd¬ 
mann edited from his papers “Readings on the 
Philosophy of Religion.” His work on the Co¬ 
rinthians has been translated into English, and forms 
two volumes of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet. 

BILNEY (bil'ne), THOMAS, an English 
Reformer and martyr, bom in Norfolk in 1500. 
From childhood he displayed a pious disposition, 
and he eagerly embraced all the means that the 
clergy vdiom he knew could suggestto obtain peace 
with God, but in vain. At length he procured a 
copy of the New Testament as translated by Eras¬ 
mus, and the light of divine truth began to shine 
on his soul. At Cambridge, where he had entered 
on the study of law, he changed his course of life, 
and began a course of theology. Ere long he com¬ 
menced to proclaim the gospel openly, and his 
gentle, winning manner produced a great effect in 


the university. Among the number of his con¬ 
verts was Latimer, who received his first clear 
views of spiritual things from him. At length 
Wolsey had him arrested for preaching the heresy 
of Luther, and at the urgent entreaties of his 
friends he signed a recantation in 1529, and was 
released. Forthwith his mind became despond¬ 
ent and his life was a burden because of the sin 
into which he had been led. In deep sorrow and 
with an awakened spirit he resolved at all hazards 
to persevere in his ministry, and he went forth 
into Norfolk, preaching publicly and privately, 
and calling sinners to embrace the gospel. He 
enlarged especially on the danger of falling into 
sin at the instance of weak friends, who might 
seek to restrain men from duty to the truth. He 
was again imprisoned, and his simple earnestness, 
his clearness in divine things, and his readiness to 
suffer for Christ, so affected those who had been 
appointed to reclaim him, that they were led to 


attach themselves to his side. Eventually he was 
ordered to the flames, and he was burned in 1531. 
It is recorded of him that when at the stake, and 
as the fagots were heaped np around him, he ad¬ 
dressed his friend, Dr. Warner, who had accom¬ 
panied him, in Latin, “Pasce gregem tuum,” etc.— 
“ Feed your flock, feed your flock, that the Lord, 
when he cometh, may find you so doing.” Such 
were the men who lifted up the standard of the 
gospel in days when heroes were required to testify 
for Christ. 

BILSHAN (biPshan), one who returned with 
Zerubbabel from captivity, Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7. 

BILSON (bil'son), THOMAS, was born at 
Winchester in 1547, educated in the famous school 
founded there by William of Wykeham, trans¬ 
ferred thence to New College in Oxford (also 
founded by Wykeham), of which he became the 
warden. He was made bishop of Worcester in 
1596, and removed to Winchester in the following 
year and made a privy counselor. He published 
several works, but he is chiefly celebrated for his 
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opposition to Calvin and the Puritans, and for the 
fact that he and Dr. Miles Smith had committed 
to them the revision of the new translation of the 
Scriptures made in the reign of James I. He was 
a leading member of the celebrated Hampton Court 
Conference, and a great stickler for the dignity and 
prerogatives of the Church. He died A. D. 1616. 

BIMHAL (bim'hal), a descendant of Asher, 1 
( hr. vii. 33. 

BIND AND LOOSE, Matt. xvi. 19. “This 
same promise is repeated, xviii. 18, to all the dis¬ 
ciples generally. ... It was first, however, veri¬ 
fied, and in a remarkable and prominent way, to 
Peter. Of the binding the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira may serve as an eminent example; of 
the loosing , ‘such as I have give I thee,’ to the 


by his excessive toil. His “Antiquities of the 
Christian Church” appeared in 1722. An amended 
edition in two folios was published in 1726, and it 
was speedily translated and circulated on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe. This work has never been su¬ 
perseded, and it is likely to remain as the first in 
its department for all time. In antiquarian, ritual, 
governmental and external matters pertaining to 
the Church it is a perfect storehouse, and in con¬ 
sequence of its High Church leanings the advo¬ 
cates of the Romish system look on it with much 
favor. 

BINNUI (bin'nu-i), the name of several men. 
1. The father of Noadiah, Ezra viii. 33. 2, 3. 

Two of those who had taken strange wives, Ezra 
x. 30, 38. 4. One of those who assisted in the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem under Neherniah, Neh. 



The Temple and Tank at Conjeveiiam, India.—S eo Brahma. 

This is a superb Brahtniu temple. The numerous pillars present some of the finest specimens of Indian sculpture, while the 
immcnso area of the building and its extravagant outfit show how liberal were the contributions to religious edifices. 


lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the temple. 
But, strictly considered, the binding and loosing 
belong to the power of discipline in the Church 
committed to the apostles.” 

BINEA (bin'e-a), a descendant of Saul, 1 Chr. 
viii. 37; ix. 43. 

BINGHAM (bing'ham), JOSEPH, was one 
of the most laborious scholars that the Church of 
England has produced. He was born at Wake¬ 
field, in Yorkshire, in 1668, and educated in Uni¬ 
versity College, at Oxford, of which he became a 
Fellow. He left the University in consequence of 
a controversy caused by certain expressions which 
he had used in a sermon on the subject of the 
Trinity. As rector of Havant, ip Hampshire, he 
lived in comparative retirement on a limited in¬ 
come, which afforded a scanty support for his fam¬ 
ily, and which he had to supplement by his literary 
labors. Ho died in 1723, having hastened his death 


iii. 24. 5. The chief of a clan or sept, “the chil¬ 
dren of Binnui,” Neh. vii. 15, called Bani, Ezra 
ii. 10. The name signifies building or family stale. 

BIRCH, ANDREAS, D. D., bishop at Aarhuus, 
and formerly professor of theology at Copenhagen; 
died 1829. He made extensive preparations for a 
critical edition of the New Testament, traveling 
for this purpose through Italy and Germany, that 
he might collate the MSS. deposited in the libraries 
of these countries. Having made extensive col¬ 
lections of various readings, he commenced to 
carry out his design, and in 1788 issued a work on 
the various readings of the Greek manuscripts of 
the Gospels. In the Prolegomena he describes 
the MSS. used by him, especially the Vatican 
Codex B. The text is printed from the third 
edition of Stephens, and the various readings 
are placed below. At the end are specimens in 
fac-simile of several Syriac codices, and of two of 
the Vatican codices of the Greek. A fire in the 


royal printing-office prevented Birch from com¬ 
pleting this work as he had designed, but he issued 
subsequently the various readings he had collected 
on the remaining parts of the New Testament, 
those on the Acts and Epistles in 1798, and those 
on the Apocalypse in 1800. Until lately this 
work was of peculiar value from containing the 
fullest and most reliable collation of the Vatican 
Codex B, but since the publication of that codex 
its value has decreased. Its importance, however, 
in the history of the printed text, still remains. 
The typography is worthy of all praise. See 
Criticism, Biblical. Birch also commenced to 
issue an “ Auctarium Codex Apocrypha, New Tes¬ 
tament, Fabriciani,” of which only the first part 
appeared; Havn., 1804. 

BIRCH, THOMAS, D. D., celebrated as the 
projector of “The General Dictionary, Historical 
and Critical,” a work of such size and comprehen¬ 
siveness that it has largely aided all writers since his 
day on ecclesiastical and literary subjects of a gen¬ 
eral character. He was born in 1705, and ordained 
by Bishop Hoadley in 1730, although he had not a 
University education. He became vicar of Ulting, 
in Essex, rector of St. Margaret’s, in London, and 
of Debden, in Essex. In 1734 he was made a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society,* and in 1752 he was 
elected as one of the secretaries. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Aberdeen ; and after a life of assidu¬ 
ous literary diligence, he died by a fall from his 
horse in January, 1766. 

BIRD-CAGE. See Cage. 

BIRDS may be defined oviparous vertebrated 
animals, organized for flight. The common name 
tsippor is used of small birds generally, and of the 
sparrow in particular; ’oph, translated “ fowl,” 
Gen. i. 21, properly means flyer; ait, a bird of 
prey in Gen. xv. 11; Job xxviii. 7, and Isa. xviii. 
6, rendered “fowls;” in Jer. xii. 9, “bird;” and 
in Isa. xlvi. ll^jmd Ezek. xxxix. 4, “ravenous 
birds.” Barburim occurs only in 1 Ki. iv. 23, and 
is there translated “fowls” in the Authorized 
Version, which is a mistake. 

In the Mosaic law birds were distinguished as 
clean and unclean, the first being allowed for the 
table, because they fed on grains, seeds and vege¬ 
tables, and the second forbidden, because they 
subsisted on flesh and carrion. The birds an¬ 
ciently used in sacrifice were turtle-doves and 
pigeons. See Fowling. 

The following is a list of the birds mentioned 
in Scripture. Notices of each will be found 
under their respective names. Attempts at iden¬ 
tification are generally reserved to such articles: 
bittern, Isa. xiv. 23; cock, Matt. xxvi. 34; cor¬ 
morant, Lev. xi. 17; Dent. xiv. 17; crane, Isa. 
xxxviii. 14; Jer. viii. 7—swallow; cuckoo, Lev. 
xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15—gull; dove, Gen. ix. 8-12; 
eagle, Lev. xi. 13; Dent. xiv. 12; gier eagle, Lev. 
xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17 ; glede, Deut. xiv. 13; hawk, 
Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15; hen, Matt, xxiii. 37; 
heron, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18; kite, Lev. xi. 
14; Deut. xiv. 13; lapwing, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 
18—hoopoe; night hawk, Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 
15; ospray, Lev. vi. 13; Deut. xiv. 12; ossifrage, 
Lev. xi. 13; Deut. xiv. 12; ostrich, Job xxxix. 13; 
owl, Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15; owl, great, Lev. 
xi. 17 ; Deut. xiv. 16; owl, little, Lev. xi. 17 ; Deut. 
xiv. 16; owl, screech, Isa. xxxiv. 14; partridge, 1 
Sam. xxvi. 20; peacock, 1 Ki. x. 22; pelican, Lev. 
xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17; pigeon, Lev. i. 14; quail, 
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Ex. xiv. 13; Num. xi. 31, 32; raven, Lev. xi. 15; 
Deut. xiv. 14 ; sparrow, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; cii. 7 ; stork, 
Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18; swallow, Isa. xxxviii. 
14; Jer. viii. 7 —crane; swan, Lev. xi. 18; Deut. 
xiv. 16; turtle-dove, Lev. i. 14; vulture, Lev. xi. 
14; Deut. xiv. 13. 

Birds were occasionally to be offered in sacrifice 
when any one was too poor to bring a more costly 
victim, Lev. v. 7 ; Luke ii. 22-24. In the cleansing 
of the leper birds were used, Lev. xiv. 1-7. The 
art of snaring birds is occasionally referred to, Ps. 
exxiv. 7 ; Prov. i. 17. There is a very humane 
regulation in regard to birds’ nests in Deut. xxii. 
6, 7. See Fowl, Fowling. 

BIRDS' NESTS. See Fowling. 

BIRETTA (bi-ret'ta), a square black cap worn 
by priests. Bishops are allowed purple, and car¬ 
dinals red. At first it was a pontifical cap. 

BIRSHA (ber'sha), ‘‘son of tumult, or wicked¬ 
ness,” a king of Gomorrah, Gen. xiv. 2. 

BIRTH. In Eastern countries child-birth is 
usually attended with much less pain and diffi¬ 
culty than in our northern regions, although Ori¬ 
ental females are not to be regarded as exempt 
from the common doom of woman, “in sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children,” Gen. iii. 16. It 
is, however, uncertain whether the difference arises 
from the effect of climate or from the circum¬ 
stances attending advanced civilization; perhaps 
both causes operate, to a certain degree, in pro¬ 
ducing the effect. Climate must have some effect, 
but it is observed that the difficulty of child-birth 
under any climate increases with the advance of 
civilization, and that in any climate the class on 
which the advanced condition of society most 
operates finds the pangs of child-birth the most 
severe. Such consideration may probably account 
for the fact that the Hebrew women, after they had 
long been under the influence of the Egyptian 
climate, passed through the child-birth pangs 
with much more facility than the women of 
Egypt, whose habits of life were more refined and 
self-indulgent, Ex. i. 19. There were, however, 
already recognized Hebrew mid-wives while the 
Israelites were in Egypt, and their office appears 
to have originated in the habit of calling in some 
matron of experience in such matters to assist in 
cases of difficulty. A remarkable circumstance 
in the transaction which has afforded these illus¬ 
trations, Ex. i. 16, has been explained under 
Abnaim. 

The child was no sooner born than it was 
washed in a bath and rubbed with salt, Ezek. xvi. 
4; it was then tightly swathed or bandaged, to pre¬ 
vent those distortions to which the tender frame of 
an infant is so much exposed during the first days 
of life, Job xxxviii. 9; Ezek. xvi. 4; Luke ii. 7, 
11. This custom of bandaging or swathing the 
new-born infant is general in Eastern countries. 
It was also a matter of much attention with the 
Greeks and Romans, and even in our own country 
was not abandoned till the last century, when the 
repeated remonstrances of the physicians seem to 
have led to its discontinuance. 

It was the custom at a very ancient period for 
the father, while music celebrated the event, to 
take the new-born child upon his knees, and by 
this ceremony he was understood to declare it to 
be his own, Gen. 1. 23; Job iii. 12; cf. Ps. xxii. 10. 
This practice was imitated by those wives who 
adopted the children of their handmaids, Gen. 


xvi. 2; xxx. 3-5. The messenger who brought 
to the father the first news that a son was born 
unto him was received with pleasure and re¬ 
warded with presents, Job iii. 3; Jer. xx. 15, as 
is still the custom in Persia and other Eastern 
countries. The birth of a daughter was less 
noticed, the disappointment at its not being a son 
subduing for the time the satisfaction which the 
birth of any child naturally occasions. 

Among the Israelites the mother after the birth 
of a son continued unclean seven days, and she 
remained at home during the thirty-three days 
succeeding the seven of uncleanness, forming al¬ 
together forty days of seclusion. After the birth 
of a daughter the number of the days of unclean¬ 
ness and seclusion at home was doubled. At the 
expiration of this period she went into the taber- ^ 
nacle or temple, and presented a yearling lamb, or 


there is no instance of birth-day celebrations 
among the Jews themselves. The example of 
Herod the tetrarch, Matt. xiv. 6, the celebration 
of whose birth day cost John the Baptist his life, 
can scarcely be regarded as such, the family to 
which he belonged being notorious for its adop¬ 
tion of heathen customs. It is probable that the 
day celebrated by Herod was not his birth-day, 
properly so called, but the day of his accession to 
the throne. In fact, the later Jews at least re¬ 
garded birth-dav celebrations as parts of idolatrous 
worship, and this probably on account of the idol¬ 
atrous rites with which they were observed in 
honor of those who were regarded as the patron 
gods of the day on which the party was born. 

BIRTH-RIGHT. This term denotes the rights 
or privileges belonging to the first-born among the 
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if she Were poor, two turtle doves and two young 
pigeons, as a sacrifice of purification, Lev. xii. 1-8; 
Luke ii. 22. See Children. 

BIRTH-DAYS. The observance of birth-days 
may be traced to a very ancient date, and the 
birth-day of the first-born son seems in particular 
to have been celebrated with a degree of festivity 
proportioned to the joy which the event of his 
actual birth occasioned, Job i. 4, 13, 18. The 
birth-days of the Egyptian kings were celebrated 
with great pomp as early as the time of Joseph, 
Gen. xl. 20 These days were in Egypt looked 
upon as holy; no business was done upon them, 
and all parties indulged in festivities suitable to 
the occasion. Every Egyptian attached much 
importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth; and it is probable that, as in Persia, 
each individual kept his birth-day with great 
rejoicings, welcoming his friends with all the 
amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of delicacies of the table. In the Bible 


Hebrews. The particular advantages which these 
conferred were the following: 

1. A right to the priesthood. The first-born 
became the priest in virtue of his priority of de¬ 
scent, provided no blemish or defect attached to 
him. Reuben was the first-born of the twelve pa¬ 
triarchs, and therefore the honor of the priesthood 
belonged to his tribe. God, however, transferred 
it from the tribe of Reuben to that of Levi, Num. 
iii. 12, 13; viii. 18. Hence the first-born of the 
other tribes were redeemed from serving God as 
priests bv a sum not exceeding five shekels. 
Being presented before the Lord in the temple, 
they were redeemed immediately after the 
thirtieth day from their birth, Num. xviii. 15, 16; 
Luke ii. 22. It is to be observed that only the 
first-born who were Jit for the priesthood —». e., such 
as had no defect, spot or blemish—were thus pre¬ 
sented to the priest. 

2. The first-born received a double portion of 
his father’s property. There is some difficulty in 
determining precisely what is meant by a double 
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portion. Some suppose that half the inheritance 
was received by the elder brother, and that the 
other half was equally divided among- the re¬ 
maining brethren. This is not probable. The 
Rabbins believe that the elder brother received 
twice as much as any of the rest, and there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of this opinion. 
When the first-born died before his father’s 
property was divided, and left children, the right 
of the father descended to the children, and not to 
the brother next of age. 

3. He succeeded to all the official authority pos¬ 
sessed by his father. If the latter was a king, 
the former was regarded as his legitimate suc¬ 
cessor, unless some unusual event or arrangement 
interfered. 

After the law was given through Moses, the 
right of primogeniture could jfot be transferred 
from the first-born to a younger child at the 
father’s option. In the patriarchal age, however, 
it was in the power of the parent thus to convey 



From tho Royal MSS. in the British Museum. 

it from the eldest to another child, Deut. xxi. 
15-17 ; Gen. xxv. 31, 32. 

It is not difficult to perceive the reason why the 
first-born enjoyed greater privileges than the rest 
of the children. Apart from reasons common to 
all mankind, the first-born among the Hebrews 
was viewed as having reference to the Redeemer, 
the first-born of the Virgin. Hence in the Epistle 
to the Romans, viii. 29, it is written concerning 
the Son, “ that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren,” and in Col. i. 18, “ who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead ; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence;” see also 
Heb. i. 4, 5, 6. As the first-born had a double 
portion, so the Lord Jesus, as Mediator, has an 
inheritance superior to his brethren ; he is exalted 
to the right hand of the Majesty on high, where 
he reigns until all his enemies shall be subdued. 
The universe is his rightful dominion in his me¬ 
diatorial character. Again, he alone is a true 
priest: he fulfilled all the functions of the sacer¬ 
dotal office; and the Levites, to whom, under the 
law, the priesthood was transferred from all the 
first-born of Israel, derived the efficacy of their 
ministrations from their connection with the great 
high-priest. 


BIRZAVITH (ber'za-vith), perhaps “well of 
olives,” a descendant of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 31. 

BISCOE (bis'ko), RICHARD, M. A., a divine 
of the Church of England, was born about the end 
of the seventeenth century. He was educated for 
the dissenting ministry, and ordained 1716, but he 
subsequently conformed to the Church of England, 
and received deacon and priest’s orders in 1726. 
Presented to the rectory of St. Martin’s, Outwich, 
London, 1727, he shortly afterward became pre¬ 
bendary of St. Paul’s. The only work for which 
he claims notice here is entitled “The History of 
the Acts of the Holy Apostles, confirmed from 
other authors, and considered as full evidence for 
the truth of Christianity; with a prefatory dis¬ 
course upon the nature of that evidence.” The 
work contains the substance of sermons delivered 
in the years 1736-38 at the Boyle Lecture, and 
was originally published in 1742, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Besides affording valuable information on the 
various topics of which it treats, it demonstrates 
with great force the truth of Christianity. Dr. 
Doddridge and other equally competent author¬ 
ities have commended it as “an elaborate and 
valuable work.” It was translated into German, 
and published in 4to, at Magdeburg, 1751. Biscoe 
died in 1748. 

BISHLAM (bish'lam). This appears in the 
Authorized Version as the name of a man, Ezra 
iv. 7, but the Septuagint writers translate it “in 
peace,” and with this agrees the Arab, and Syr. 
versions, and the margin of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion. If it is a Semitic term, it is probably son 
of peace; but Fiirst thinks it is probably old 
Persic. 

BISHOP (bish'op), the translation of a Greek 
word signifying “ inspector,” or “ overseer.” We 
find the name in Greek history given to certain 
officers or commissioners; it was also introduced 
among the Romans. Being employed by the Sep¬ 
tuagint translators to designate persons exercising 
authority, or charged with some function in the 
Israelitish Church or polity, it was adopted for 
certain officers in the Christian Church. In ©in¬ 
version the word is once rendered “overseer,” 
Acts xx. 28. St. Paul uses it in addressing the 
Philippians, Phil. i. 1, and elsewhere describes 
the befitting character and conduct of those who 
are to hold the office, 1 Tim. iii. 1-7; Tit. i. 7-9. 
St. Peter applies the title to our Lord. 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
But it cannot be doubted that the same persons 
were in the New Testament called also “presby¬ 
ters,” or “ elders,” for we do not find bishops 
and elders spoken of as distinct ministers of the 
church, as we do bishops and deacons. And be¬ 
sides, those who are called “bishops” in one place 
are termed “elders” in another, comp. Acts xx. 

17 with 28, and Tit. i. 5 with 7. It is impossible 
therefore to argue from the occurrence of these 
two words that there were different orders or 
ranks in the ministry. That a superior power 
was exercised by the apostles few will be disposed 
to question. And that the apostles delegated to 
specified persons certain functions, as in the cases 
of Timothy and Titus, in discharging which they 
had a higher authority than ordinary ministers of 
a church, is as little open to doubt. But whether 
the apostolic office was in its most important func¬ 
tions conveyed to successors, who were to become 
a standing order, and to whom at length the desig¬ 
nation of bishop was specially restricted, has been 
keenly disputed. Before the close of the New 


Testament canon we find individuals addressed as 
responsible for the condition of the churches they 
represented, Rev. i. 20; ii., iii. Some interpreters 
believe that celestial angels charged with a certain 
care of these churches are intended. There are 
grave objections against such a theory ; and if this 
theory be not admitted, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that there was in each church a first, a 
presiding minister. But in what his priority or 
presidency consisted is another question. The 
subject of episcopacy as a form of church govern¬ 
ment is* not to be debated in these pages. 

BISHOP IN PARTI BUS (part'e-bus), priests 
consecrated bishops, whose title or diocese is in a 
country possessed by heretics or heathen. 

BISHOP, ROBERT HAMILTON, D. D., a 
native of Scotland who emigrated to the United 
States in 1802. He became a professor in Tran¬ 
sylvania University, and in 1824 he was made 
president of Miami University, when he received 
a doctorate in divinity. In 1841 he resigned the 
presidency, but held a professorship. He died in 
1855. He was the author of works on logic, the 
philosophy of the Bible, science and government, 
together with a memoir of David Rice. 

BISHOP, SUFFRAGAN (suf'fra-gan), a priest 
consecrated as a bishop to assist a diocesan bishop 
in his work. 

BISHOP, TITULAR (tit'eu-lar), one who has 
the office of a bishop, but without any special 
jurisdiction. 

BISHOP, WILLIAM, is memorable as the 
first Romish bishop in England after the Reforma¬ 
tion. He was a native of Warwickshire, and edu¬ 
cated at Oxford, Rheims and Rome. He went to 
England as a missionary, but was arrested at Dover 
and imprisoned until 1584. Being released, he 
went to Paris, and returned to England in 1591; 
and after the death of the celebrated Parsons the 
pope raised him to the episcopacy. He com¬ 
menced his work with great zeal and address, ap¬ 
pointed a chapter, grand vicars, archdeacons and 
rural deacons in different parts of the country, 
sedulously advancing his cause until his death in 
1624. He left an edition of Pits on “The Illus¬ 
trious Writers of England,” and a few other pro¬ 
ductions, behind him, but he was an organizer and 
a worker, rather than a writer. 

BISHOP’S BIBLE, a translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures instituted by Archbishop Parker, and printed 
in 1568 and 1572 in folio, and in 1589 in 8vo. 

BISHOP’S PASTORAL,'a letter addressed 
to the clergy and laity of a diocese by the bishop 
of the same on some special occasion. 

BISON (bi'son), Deut. xiv. 5, marg. See 
Pygarg. 

BISSEXTUS (bis-sex'tus). Every fourth 
year is so called. In the calendar of Ca?sar the 
length of the year was fixed at 365} days; and 
that the year might always begin with the begin¬ 
ning of a day, it was directed that every fourth 
year should have 366 days, and the others only 
365 days. This additional day was given to Feb¬ 
ruary, and was inserted in the calendar between 
the 24th and 25th days, and the 24th, which was 
called Sexto Calendas Martii, was reckoned twice, 
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and the repeated day called Bissexto Calendas. 
Hence the term bissextile. 

BISTHANATI (bis-tha-na'te), a name given 
to the early Christians as signifying those who 
expect to live after death, and therefore freely 
give themselves up to it. The word occurs in some 
of the acts of the early martyrs. 

BITHRON (bitli'ron), a defile in the Jordan 
valley or Arabah, through which, after crossing 
the river to the east, Abner and his troops re¬ 
turned to Mahanann, 2 Sam. ii. 29. 

BITHIAH (bith-Fah), “daughter,” i. e., 
“worshiper, of Jehovah,” the wife of Mered, and 
the daughter of Pharaoh, 1 Chr. iv. 18. By some 
this “Pharaoh” is taken to be a Jewish name, 
but it seems much more likely that it is the desig¬ 
nation of an Egyptian king, to whose daughter 
the name Bithiah was probably given; because she 
had become a convert to the service of the true I 
God. The whole passage in Chronicles is in con- J 
fusion, and it is impossible to make sense of it as 
it stands. The most probable hypothesis is that 
the latter part of ver. 18 has been transposed from 
ver. 17, and that the whole should read thus: 
“And the sons of Ezra were Jetlier and Mered, 
and Epher and Jalon. And these are the sons of 
Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered 
took, and she bare Miriam, and Shammai, and 
Ishbah, the father of Eshtemoa. And his wife 
Jehudijah,” etc. According to this, Bithiah was 
the first wife of Mered, and Jehudijah his second. 

BITHYNIA (bith-in'ya), a province of Asia 
Minor, on the Euxine Sea and the Propontis, 
bounded on the west by Mysia, on the south and 
cast by Phrygia and Galatia, and on the east by 
Paphlagonia. The Bithynians were a rude and 
uncivilized people, Thracians who had colonized 
this part of Asia, and lived in large town-like vil¬ 
lages. That Christian congregations were formed 
at an early period in Bithynia is evident from the 
apostle Peter having addressed the lirst of his 
Epistles to them, 1 Pet. i. 1, and from the famous 
letter of Pliny to Trajan. The .apostle Paul was 
at one time inclined to go into Bithynia with his 
assistants Silas and Timothy, “but the Spirit 
suffered them not,” Acts xvi. 7. 

BITTER, BITTERNESS. Bitterness, Ex. i. 
14; Ruth i. 20; Jcr. ix. 15, is symbolical of afflic¬ 
tion, misery and servitude. It was for this reason 
that, in the celebration of the Passover, the servi¬ 
tude of the Israelites in Egypt was typically repre¬ 
sented’by bitter hci'bs. 

In Hab. i. 6 the Chaldieans are called “that 
bitter and swift nation,” which Schultcns illus¬ 
trates by remarking that the root merer in Arabic 
(answering to the Hebrew word for bitter) is usually 
applied to strength and courage. 

The (jail of bittamess, Acts viii. 23, describes a 
state of extreme wickedness, highly offensive to 
God and hurtful to others. 

A root of bitterness, Ileb. xiii. 15, expresses a 
wicked or scandalous person or any dangerous sin 
leading to apostasy. 

BITTER HERBS, literally bitters. There 
has been much difference of opinion respecting 
the kind of herbs denoted by this word. 

It, however, seems very doubtful whether any 
particular herbs were intended by so general a 
term as bitters; it is far more probable that it 



denotes whatever bitter herbs obtainable in the 
place where the passover was eaten might be fitly 
used with meat. This seems to be established by 
the fact that the first directions respecting the 
Passover were given in Egypt, where also the first 
Passover was celebrated, Ex. xii. 1-8; and as the 
esculent vegetables of Egypt are very different 
from those of Palestine, it is obvious that the bitter 
herbs used in the first celebration could scarcely 
have been the same as those which were afterward 
employed for the same purpose in Canaan. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mishna and the commentators 
thereon, there were five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of which might be used on this occasion. 
There were— 1 . Cliuzereth, supposed to be wild 
lettuce, which the Septuagint and Vulgate make 
stand for the whole. 2. Ulshin, endives or, ac¬ 
cording to some, wild endives. 3. Thamca, which 
some make tho garden endive, others horehound, 
others tansy, others the green tops of the horse¬ 
radish ; while according to De Pomis, in Zemach 
David, it is no other than a species of thistle ( cur - 
duus menrabium). 4. Charchabina, supposed to 
be a kind of nettle. 5. Maror, which takes its 
name from its bitterness, and is alleged by the 
Mishnic commentators to be a species of the 
most bitter coriander. All these might, ac¬ 
cording to the Mishna, be taken either fresh 
or dried, but not pickled, boiled or cooked in 
any way. 


In connection with this subject it may be re¬ 
marked that black is studiously avoided in dress 
by all Orientals, except in certain garments of 
hair or wool, which are naturally of that color. 
Black is also sometimes imposed as a mark of 
humiliating distinction by dominant nations upon 
subject or tributary tribes, the most familiar in¬ 
stance of which is the obligation laid upon the 
Jews in Turkey of wearing black turbans. 

BLACK, WILLIAM, the founder of Method¬ 
ism in Nova Scotia, was born in Yorkshire, in 
1760, and emigrated to his western home in 1775. 
By industry he gained a knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew, and he acted during all his ministerial 
life as a preacher and superintendent of the 'Wes¬ 
leyan missions in North America. He died in 1834. 

BLACKBURN (black'burn), FRANCIS, 
born at Richmond, in Yorkshire, and educated at 
Cambridge, became rector of Richmond. He was 
raised to be archdeacon of Cleveland, and there- 


BIZJOTHJAH (biz-joth'jah), “contempt 
of Jehovah,” a town in the south of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 28. Mr. Wilton would unite this 
word to Baalah, verse 29, as the compound 
name of a city where that worship of Baal 
was practiced which Jehovah contemned. See 
Baai-aii, 2. He supposes it the modern 
village Deir el-Bclah. 

BIZTHA (biz'thah), “eunuch,” one of the 
seven chamberlains or eunuchs of the court of 
Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 10. 


The Bittern of Scripture. 

I after raised a protracted controversy by a pam¬ 
phlet on subscription to articles and creeds. Ho 
wrote on “ the intermediate state,” was a warm 
advocate of what he called “ religious liberty,” 
and furiously opposed the Romanists. He died 
in 1787. 


BITTERN (bit'tern), a bird or animal 
mentioned in the threats of the desolation of 
Babylon, Isa. xiv. 23, Idumaea, xxxiv. 11, and 
Nineveh, Zeph. ii. 14. Gcsenius, following the 
Septuagint, imagines that a hedgehog is in¬ 
tended, but the context in all the passages would 
lead us to expect a bird. The bittern, Botau- 
rus stellaris, is a solitary bird, and frequents 
marsh lands. We may with reason, therefore, 
believe that it is meant in the passages re¬ 
ferred to. 


BLACK. Although the Orientals do not wear 
black in mourning, they, as did the ancient Jews, 
regard the color as a symbol of affliction, disaster 
and privation. In fact, the custom of wearing 
black in mourning is a sort of visible expression 
of what is in the East a figure of speech. In 
Scripture blackness is used ns symbolical of afflic¬ 
tions occasioned by providential visitations, Job 
xxx. 30; Isa. xxiv. 11; Jer. xiv. 2; Lam. iv. 8. 

In Mai. iii. 14 we read, “What profit is it that 
we keep his ordinances, and that we have walked 
in blackness (Authorized Version ‘mournfully’) 
before the Lord of Hosts?” meaning that they had 
fasted in sackcloth and ashes. “Black” occurs 
as a symbol of fear in Joel ii. 6: “All faces shall 
gather blackness” or darken with apprehension 
and distress. The same expression which Joel 
uses is employed by Nahum, ii. 10, to denote the 
extremity of pain and sorrow. 


BLACKBURN, GIDEON, D. D., president 
of Centre College, Ky., born in Virginia in 1772, 
preached in the Western States until 1827, when 
he became president of Centre College. lie was 
famed as an educationist, and very remarkable for 
his powers of fluent preaching. He died in 1838. 

BLACKFRIARS (black'fri-ars). The Do¬ 
minicans are called by this name because of the 
color of their dress. In London a bridge and a 
district are called by this name, in consequence of 
the second house which they established in Eng¬ 
land being located on the banks of the Thames, 
and adjoining this bridge, which is one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in the capital. See Monks. 

BLACKLOCK (black'lock), THOMAS, 
D. D., was born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
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land, in 1721. He became known as a poet, a 
theologian and well-read scholar, and much in¬ 
terest attaches to him in consequence of his at¬ 
tainments being made notwithstanding his want 
of sight. He was attacked by small-pox when 
only six months old, and he was blind when he 
recovered. In his father’s family he gained a 
general education, comprising some Latin; and 
being removed to Edinburgh, he acquired a good 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, French and Italian. 
He was ordained to the ministry, but the people 
of Kirkcudbright, to which he had been appointed, 
opposed him; and he retired to Edinburgh, where 
he sustained himself as a tutor. His poetry is 
graceful, but placid and feeble; but his essays 
display a fair degree of mental vigor. He wrote 
on “Universal Etymology,” and “Consolations 
deduced from Natural and Regaled Religion.” 
These and his poetry were issued in different 
editions. He died in 1791. 

BLACKMORE (black'more), SIR RICH¬ 
ARD, physician to William III., and an active 
partisan of the revolution which brought him to 
the throne. He was the author of several medi¬ 
cal and poetical works, but his “Just Prejudices 


against the Arian Hypothesis,” his “ Natural The¬ 
ology ” and his poetical effusion on “ The Creation ” 
justly entitle him to a place in this record. 

BLACKSMITH (black'smith), a worker in 
iron. That the Jews attained to a considerable 
proficiency in the knowledge of metallurgy and 
mechanical working in various metals is unques¬ 
tionable. Even before the flood we read of artifi¬ 
cers in brass and iron, Gen. iv. 22, and that work¬ 
ing in metals was very common afterward is 
proved bv the frequent references to bracelets, nose 
jewels and other ornaments. There must have 
been a very thorough knowledge of the uses of 
various tools of iron by the men who constructed 
such an enormous fabric as the ark, and the know¬ 
ledge then possessed must have been transmitted 
through the family of Noah to their descendants. 
That the extraction of ores from the rock was 
well understood at an early age, may be seen at 
the present day on the peninsula of Sinai, where 
the Phoenicians, who were Hamite in their origin, 
had carried on extensive works. 

In Egypt, the Hebrews must have been familiar 
with the operations of that busy people who were 
so advanced in various departments of mechanical 
art. When they passed into the wilderness, they 
must have carried with them a fair knowledge of 
mechanical skill, as the casting of gold, silver and 
brass (copper or bronze) is spoken of, Ex. xxv. 


11, 13, 17, 18; xxvi. 6, 21; xxviii. 36; xxxii. 2-4, 
although from the necessities of their position iron 
was not in such great demand. After the settle¬ 
ment in the land of Canaan, smiths are referred to 
as a well-known separate class of workmen, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 19. Smiths and craftsmen in metal were car¬ 
ried away to Babylon in great numbers by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, 2 Ki. xxiv. 16. References are made 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah to the implements used, 
such as furnaces, bellows, hammers, anvils, tongs 
and fining-pots. In kindling ordinary fires a com¬ 
mon pipe, similar to a large blow-pipe, was used, 
but in metal working a kind of double bellows was 
used, composed of skins and worked alternately 
by the pressure of the feet, while a cord lifted up 
the skin of the emptied sack for the admission of 
fresh air. Examples of these instruments are 
figured on the monuments of Egypt, which date 
from the time of Thothmes III., who is supposed 
to be contemporary with Moses. 

BLAINS (blanes), pustules rising in the skin. 
There was first an inflamed ulcer and boil, and 
then the pustules or blains broke out upon it. 
This was one of the most fearful plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians. We may conceive its in¬ 


tensity when we find that it utterly disabled the 
magicians who were affected with it from meeting 
Moses, Ex. ix. 8-11. It has been thought to be 
the black leprosy, a virulent kind of elephantiasis, 
“ the botch of Egypt,” “ a sore botch that cannot 
be healed,” Deut. xxviii. 27, 35, that same disease 
which afflicted Job, Job ii. 7. 

BLAIR (blare), HUGH, I). D., a native of 
Edinburgh and greatly distinguished while a stu¬ 
dent in the university of that city. He settled in 
Collessie, in Fifeshire, but was soon removed to 
the Canongate Church, Edinburgh, and in 1758 he 
became the minister of the High Church. The 
first volume of his well-known sermons appeared 
in 1777, and they were hailed universally in Eng¬ 
land as well as in Scotland with unwonted ap¬ 
plause, and speedily attained a wonderful popu¬ 
larity. Their flowing, graceful style, their free¬ 
dom from metaphysical speculation and their 
avoidance of such doctrines as tended to render 
men uncomfortable as to their state, together with 
their easy splendor of diction, raised the fame of 
the preacher to a higher elevation than that of 
any of his brethren. He received at the rate of 
£600 ($3000) a volume for the later issues. They 
have been translated into French, Dutch, German, 
Sclavonic and Italian. His next work, “Lectures 
on Rhetoric and the Belles-Lettres,” had a won¬ 
derful success. For many years they were used as 


a text-book in colleges on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic, but they are now superseded by books of a 
more analytical and philosophical character. Dr. 
Blair belonged to the conservative section of the 
Church, and many of the more evangelical brethren 
steadfastly opposed the High Church policy, which 
he and his associates advocated. Pie died in 1800. 

BLAIR, JAMES, I). D., born in Scotland and 
died in Virginia, at Williamsburg, where he 
officiated as an Episcopal minister. Pie had acted 
as a missionary from 1685, and he enjoys the 
great distinction of having been the founder of 
the College of William and Mary, of which he 
became president in 1692. He was a man of 
high character and great usefulness. Both 
Waterland and Doddridge commend his “ Expo¬ 
sition of the Sermon on the Mount,” which has 
gone through several editions. He died in 1743. 

BLAIR, JOHN, born in Ireland in 1720, and 
in early life removed to America. He was a 
student of the celebrated “ Log College,” a few 
miles north of Philadelphia. In 1742, he settled 
in Cumberland co., Pa., in charge of three churches, 
whence he removed to Fagg’s Manor in 1757, and 
ten years afterward he was chosen professor of 
moral philosophy and divinity in the College of 
New Jersey, at Princeton. He acted as president 
until the arrival of Dr. Witherspoon, when he 
retired to Wallkill, in the Highlands of New 
York, where lie died in 1771. 

BLAIR, ROBERT, the author of the well- 
known poem of “ The Grave,” was born at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1699, and received his education there 
and on the Continent. He became parish min¬ 
ister of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, and died 
there in 1746. 

BLAIR, SAMUEL, an elder brother of John 
Blair (see above), also born in Ireland. He also 
studied at the “Log College” of the Tennents, at 
Neshaminy, and settled as pastor at Middletown, 
New Jersey, in 1733. He removed to Fagg’s 
Manor seven years afterward, and there he es¬ 
tablished a seminary for ministerial education. 
In the great controversy which agitated the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in that day he took sides with 
Gilbert Tennent, and stood prominent among the 
“ new lights.” He is the author of sermons, and 
a treatise on Predestination and Reprobation. He 
died in 1751. 

BLANCHINUS (blang-ki'nus), JOSEPH, a 
priest of the oratory at Rome, was born at Verona, 
9th September, 1704. He devoted himself to 
archaeological studies, chiefly to pala?ography. 
From his pen we have a “ Vindication of the 
Canonical Scriptures” (Latin Vulgate), in one 
volume, folio; and he edited a “ Four-fold Evan- 
geliarium”of the Old Latin or Italian version in 
two volumes, folio; his other works belong more 
to ecclesiastical than to Biblical literature. The 
Evangeliarium is a most splendid and costly work, 
presenting a transcript of the four codices of the 
Itala version, the Vercellian, the Veronian, the 
Corbejan and the Brixian, with that of a corrected 
codex of the Vulgate. 

BLASPHEMY (blas'fe-me), irreverent or 
insulting language in regard to God, Ps. Ixxiv. 18; 
Rom. ii. 24, and elsewhere. But the original 
words in Scripture had often a wider signification 
and meant evil-speaking, slander, reviling gener- 
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ally, Matt. xv. 19; Luke xxii. 65, and elsewhere. 
The punishment prescribed by the Mosaic law for 
the crime of actual blasphemy was death by ston¬ 
ing. This we find executed on the son of Shelo- 
mith, Lev. xxiv. 10—16, and it was on this charge 
that our Lord and Stephen were condemned, Matt, 
xxvi. 65, 66; Acts vi. 11. It sometimes happens 
that our version does not accurately express the 
meaning of the original, as when, in a passage 
referred to above, those that held our Lord are 
said to have spoken “blasphemously” against 
him. Reviling words knowingly uttered against 
Christ are indeed blasphemous; but when the 
Jews and Roman soldiers reviled him, as they 
were not aware of his divine nature, such revil- 
ings, though highly sinful, were not blasphemous 
in them, because they knew not what they did. It 
may be added that if Jesus had not been the Son 
of God, his assumption of equality with the Father 
would have been blasphemous. That assumption 
was true, but the Jews accused him of blasphemy 
because they knew not who he was. 

Questions have been raised in regard to blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. The essence of 
this fearful sin seems to have been that the Jews, 
shutting their eyes to the grand proof of miracles 
which Christ gave, daringly attributed those good 
and blessed works to an unclean spirit, Mark iii. 
28-30. No obstinacy could be more frightful. It 
was the resolute determination not to be convinced 
by any amount of evidence. Their blood was 
therefore upon their own heads. So a desperate 
resistance to the gracious motions of the Holy 
Spirit shuts up the soul to irretrievable ruin. It 
is not that the blood of Jesus Christ could not 
cleanse such a sinner, but that the man defeats the 
kind purpose that would lead him to it. He never 
applies to the fountain of unlimited virtue, and so 
he remains uncleansed for ever. 






BLASIUS (bla'zhyus), SAINT, in English ST. 
BLAISE, became eminent at the end of the fourth 
century for his zealous labors in the extension of 
Christianity. After a life of toil and distinguished 
service he was raised to be bishop of Armenia, a 
position which exposed him to imminent danger. 
He continued faithful in the face of threatening* 
and perils on every side. At this time the heathen 
priesthood felt that their cause was shaking and 
likely to fall into ruin. They knew that the upper 
classes mocked at the absurdities of their effete ^ 
system, and the lower classes were attracted to 
Christianity because of the support which it gave 
in time and the hopes which it inspired for eter¬ 
nity, and they fell back on the influence which 
they had not yet lost over the civil power, and 
accordingly the savage persecutions which pre¬ 
vailed under Agricola were adopted as a means of 
repressing and eradicating the hated system. Among 
the number of those faithful to death was Blasius, 
who was seized and slain under Agricola while he 
was governor of Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia. 

BLASTUS (blas'tus), a man who .was cubicu- 
larius to King Herod Agrippa, or who had the 
charge of his bed-chamber, Acts xii. 20. Such 
persons had usually great influence with their 
masters, and hence the importance attached to 
Blastus’ favoring the peace with Tyre and Sidon. 

BLAU (blow, the ow as in now), FELIX AN¬ 
TOINE (ant'woin), born in 1754, professor of the¬ 
ology at Mentz. Although a Romanist, he wrote 
a powerful work against the claims of the papacy, 
called “ A Critical History of Ecclesiastical Infal¬ 


libility.” He favored the French Revolution, and 
in 1793 he was imprisoned. He was released, and 
in 1798 he died, leaving other works behind him 
on the worship of the Church. 

BLAYNEY (bla'ne), BENJAMIN, D. D., 
regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and rector 
of Polshot. He was educated at Oxford, was in¬ 
stalled to the former of these offices in 1787, and 
died 20th September, 1801. As a Hebrew scholar 
and critic Blayney had few equals in his day. He 
took special pains in correcting the text of the 
English version of the Bible, printed in 1769, 
and which has been followed since as the standard. 
The marginal references were also greatly im¬ 
proved by him. Unfortunately, a large number 
of the impressions was destroyed by fire, and copies 
of the book are now very scarce. His other works, 
and by which he is now best known, are the fol¬ 
lowing: 1. “Jeremiah and Lamentations; a new 
translation, with notes, critical, philological and 
explanatory.” This work was intended as a con¬ 
tinuation of Bishop Lowth’s on Isaiah ; and though 
perhaps not less able as a work of sacred criticism, 
it yet falls considerably short of its eminent pre¬ 
decessor in the matter of taste and acute poetical 
discernment. Considered by itself, however, it is 
a valuable commentary. The student will observe, 
in consulting it, that Blayney, in his arrangement 
of several parts of Jeremiah, differs considerablv 
from the printed Hebrew text. If the notes are 
not always clear and satisfactory, they yet show, as 
Orme remarks, that he had studied the subject 
profoundly, and with all the aids usually employed 
in critical investigation. 2. “Zechariah; a new 
translation, with notes, critical, philological and 
explanatory; and an Appendix in reply to Dr. 
Eveleigh’s Sermon on Zech. ii. 8-11. To which is 
added (a new edition with alterations) a disserta¬ 
tion on Daniel, ix. 20-27.” The observations 
made on the preceding commentary apply equally 
to this. The most valuable of its notes will be 
found inserted in the edition of the Minor I 
Prophets, by Newcome, published by Boothroyd. 
The dissertation added bears also, as part of its 
title, an inquiry into the import and application 
of Daniel’s vision, usually called Daniel’s Prophecy 
of the Seventy Weeks. Throughout will be found 
occasional remarks on Michaelis’ letter on the 
same subject. Besides these works, and some 
smaller pamphlets and single sermons of a critical 
nature, Dr. Blayney published, in 1790, an edition 
of the “ Pentateuchus Hebrreo-Samaritanus,” in 
Hebrew letters, with various readings. 

BLEEK, FRIEDERICH, a very distinguished 
modern German professor and theologian, born at 
Arensbok, in Holstein, in 1793. He studied at Kiel 
and Berlin, and he enjoyed the advantages of the 
lectures of De Wette, Schleiermacher and Neander 
as his preceptors. He began his public career as 
a theological lecturer at Berlin in 1823, and in 
1829 he was appointed professor at Bonn. His 
principal work is a translation and a commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In another excel¬ 
lent work he defended the authenticity of the Gos¬ 
pel of John, against the assaults of the Tubingen 
school. He was a prolific writer for theological 
journals, deviating from the ordinary German 
custom of surrounding every topic by everything 
that can be associated with it; whereas he aimed 
at stating an argument, or condensing a theolog¬ 
ical truth or principle into the shortest space. He 
died at Bonn in 1859. Several of his valuable 
works were published after his death. 


BLEMISH (blem'ish). Certain blemishes or 
imperfections unfitted the sons of Aaron from exe¬ 
cuting the priestly office. Blemishes, too, were 
not allowed in victims for sacrifice. All this had 
a spiritual meaning. The purity of Christ as a 
sacrifice for sin was thus illustrated, 1 Pet. i. 19 
and the holy blamelessness which those must culti¬ 
vate who approach the Lord, Phil. ii. 15; Tit. i. 7. 

BLESSING (bless'ing). The terms “bless¬ 
ing” and “to bless” occur very often in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and in applications too obvious to require 
explanation or comment. The patriarchal bless¬ 
ings of sons form the exception, these being, in 



Saint Blasius. 

lrom a Statue in the Cathedral at Brunswick, Germany. 

fact, prophecies rather than blessings, or blessings 
only in so far as they for the most part involved the 
invocation and the promise of good things to come 
upon the parties concerned. The most remarkable 
instances are those of Isaac “blessing” Jacob and 
Esau, of Jacob “blessing” his twelve sons, and of 
Moses “ blessing” the twelve tribes. 

BLESSING, VALLEY OF. SeeBERACHAH. 
BLINDING (blinding). See Punishments. 

BLINDNESS (blind'ness). The frequent oc¬ 
currence of blindness in the East has always 
excited the astonishment of travelers. Volney 
says that out of a hundred persons in Cairo 
he has met twenty quite blind, ten wanting one 
eye and twenty others having their eyes red, 
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purulent or blemished. This is principally ow¬ 
ing to the Egyptian ophthalmia, which is en¬ 
demic in that country and on the coast of Syria. 
This disease commences with such a violent inflam¬ 
mation of the conjunctiva that in a few hours the 
whole of that membrane, which lines the anterior 
surface of the eye and the internal surface of 
the eyelids, is covered with red fleshy elevations 
resembling granulations, and secreting a purulent 
discharge. The inflammation spreads rapidly over 
the eyeball, the delicate internal tissues are de¬ 
stroyed and converted into pus, the outer coats 
ulcerate through, and the whole contents of the 
eye are evacuated. In its acute and most virulent 
form the disease runs its course in three to seven 
days; otherwise it may continue for as many weeks 
or months. It is to be ascribed to those peculiar 
conditions of the atmosphere which are termed 


Blind Mendicants of the 

miasmatic, of which, however, nothing is known, 
except that they exert a specific influence on the 
body different from the ordinary effects of cold 
and damp. The variety of causes assigned by 
travelers for this disease—such as the suspension of 
fine dust and saline particles in the atmosphere, the 
custom so prevalent amongst the inhabitants of all 
Eastern countries of sleeping on the roofs of the 
houses, southerly winds, bad diet, shaving the 
head, etc.—can only be regarded as secondary or 
occasional causes; and amongst these bad diet, 
great fatigue and exposure to the night dews are 
the most important. The Egyptian ophthalmia is 
contagious, but it is not often communicated from 
one individual to another. It is not confined to 
the East, but appears here and there throughout 
Europe; and during the last war, probably on 
account of the practice of bivouacking in the open 
air and the great hardships to which the troops 
were often exposed, it was a dreadful scourge to 
most of the European armies, more particularly to 


the Prussians during the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, although that army had never left Europe. 
The French and English suffered greatly from it 
while they were in Egypt, and subsequently. 

Small-pox is another great cause of blindness in 
the East. 

In the New Testament blind mendicants are 
frequently mentioned, Matt. ix. 27; xii. 22; xx. 
30; xxi. 14; John v. 3. The blindness of Bar- 
Jesus, Acts xiii. 6, was miraculously produced, 
and of its nature we know nothing. Tobit’s blind¬ 
ness, Tob. ii. 10, was attributed to sparrows’ dung 
having fallen into his eyes. If the story be con¬ 
sidered true (which we are by no means required 
to believe), his cure must be regarded as altogether 
miraculous. Examples of blindness from old age 
occur in Gen. xxvii. 1; 1 Ki. xiv. 4; 1 Sam. iv. 
15. The Syrian army that came to apprehend 
Elisha was suddenly 
smitten with blindness 
in a miraculous man¬ 
ner, 2 Ki. vi. 18, and 
so also was St. Paul, 
Acts ix. 9. The Mo¬ 
saic law has not neg¬ 
lected to inculcate hu¬ 
mane feelings toward 
t he blind, Lev. xix. 14 ; 
Dent, xxvii. 18. Blind¬ 
ness is sometimes 
threatened in the Old 
Testament as a pun¬ 
ishment for disobedi¬ 
ence, Deut. xxviii. 28; 
Lev. xxvi. 16; Zepli. 
i. 17. 

BLOMFIELD 

(blum'feeld), CIIAS. 
JAMES, the son of 
a schoolmaster, rose 
to be bishop of Lon¬ 
don. lie was born 
at Bury St. Edmunds 
in 1786, and educated 
at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he 
obtained high honors 
in his undergraduate 
course. In his early 
literary life his labors 
were chiefly given to 
East. classical subjects, in 

which, by minuteness 
of criticism and extent of learning, he greatly 
distinguished himself. Iiis first appointment in 
the Church was to Warrington in 1810, and in 
the same year he received the living of Dunton 
in Essex. He became chaplain to the bishop of 
London, rector of St. Botolph’s in Bishopsgate 
street, and archdeacon of Colchester. In 1824 he 
was promoted as bishop of Chester, and he suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Howley in the see of London in 1828. 
More churches were built in the metropolis 
during his episcopate than had been erected 
since the Reformation, and at the close of his life 
he made an earnest appeal for funds to raise as 
many churches as the rapidly growing city re¬ 
quired. His edition of the New Testament with 
Critical Notes is still greatly prized, and it is often 
used as a text-book. His lectures on the Gospel 
of John and on the Acts, as well as his sermons, 
are in great demand, and they are justly valued 
as the produce of an educated, thoughtful and 
profoundly pious mind. 


! 

I 


BLONDEL (blon'del), DAVID, was an emi¬ 
nent French Protestant minister and professor. He 
was born at Chalons-sur-Marne, A. D. 1591, and 
died in 1655. He became known to the literary 
and religious world by his “Modest Declaration 
of the Sincerity and Truth of the Reformed Re¬ 
ligion,” which he published in 1619. He became 
a professor at Saumur in 1631, and after fourteen 
years’ service he was removed to Paris, to be free 
from daily toil and at liberty to write on behalf 
of the Reformed cause. Thence he was taken to 
Amsterdam as the successor of Vossius in the 
chair of history. During his latter years he had 
become blind, which greatly impeded his useful¬ 
ness. His greatest works are his “ Treatise on the 
Disputed Question about Pope Joan;” “On the 
Forged Decretals of Isidore;” “An Apology for 
the Opinion of Jerome respecting Bishops and 
Presbyters;” “A Primacy in the Church” (written 
against Cardinal Duperron), which is perhaps the 
most valuable of all his publications, besides a few 
other writings of minor importance. 

BLOOD. There are two respects in which 
the ordinances of the Old and New Testaments 
concerning blood deserve notice here—the prohi¬ 
bition of its use as an article of food, and the 
appointment and significance of its use in the 
ritual of sacrifice, both of which appear to rest 
on a common ground. 

In Gen. ix. 4, where the use of animal food is 
allowed, it is first absolutely forbidden to eat “ flesh 
with its soul, its blood,” which expression, were 
it otherwise obscure, is explained by the mode in 
which the same terms are employed in Deut. xii. 
23. In the Mosaic law the prohibition is repeated 
with frequency and emphasis, although it is gener¬ 
ally introduced in connection with sacrifices, as in 
Lev. iii. 17; vii. 26 (in both which places blood is 
coupled in the prohibition with the fat of the 
victims); xvii. 10-14; xix. 26; Deut. xii. 16-23; 
xv. 23. In cases where the prohibition is intro¬ 
duced in connection with the lawful and unlawful 
articles of diet, the reason which is generally 
assigned in the text is that “the blood is the soul,” 
and it is ordered that it be poured on the ground 
like water. But where it is introduced in reference 
to the portions of the victim which were to be 
offered to the Lord, then the text, in addition to 
the former reason, insists that “ the blood expiates 
by the soul,” Lev. xvii. 11, 12. This strict in¬ 
junction not only applied to the Israelites, but even 
to the strangers residing among them. The pen¬ 
alty assigned to its transgression was the being 
“cut off from the people,” by which the punish¬ 
ment of death appears to be intended, Ileb. x. 
28, although it is difficult to ascertain whether it 
was inflicted by the sword or by stoning. It is 
observed by Michaelis that the blood of Jishcs 
does not appear to be interdicted. The words 
in Lev. vii. 26 only expressly mention that of 
birds and cattle. This accords, however, with 
the reasons assigned for the prohibition of blood, 
so far as fishes could not be offered to the Lord, 
although they formed a significant offering in 
heathen religions. To this is to be added that 
the apostles and elders assembled in council at 
Jerusalem, when desirous of settling the extent to 
which the ceremonial observances were binding 
upon the converts to Christianity, renewed the 
injunction to abstain from blood, and coupled it 
with things offered to idols, Acts xv. 29. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice here that Mohammed, 
while professing to abrogate some of the dietary 
restrictions of the Jewish law (which be asserts 
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were imposed on account of the sins of the Jews), 
still enforces, among others, abstinence from blood 
and from things offered to idols. 

In direct opposition to this emphatic prohibition 
of blood in the Mosaic law, the customs of unciv¬ 
ilized heathens sanctioned the cutting of slices 
from the living animal, and the eating of the flesh 
while quivering with life and dripping with blood. 
Even Saul’s army committed this barbarity, as we 
read in 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ; and the prophet also lays 
it to the charge of the Jews in Ezek. xxxiii. 25. 
This practice, according to Bruce’s testimony, 
exists at present among the Abyssinians. More¬ 
over, pagan religions, and that of the Phoenicians 
among the rest, appointed the eating and drinking 
of blood mixed with wine as a rite of idolatrous 
worship, and especially in the ceremonial of swear- 
ing. To this the passage in Ps. xvi. 4 appears to 
allude. 

The appointment and significance of the use of 
blood in the ritual of sacrifice belongs, indeed, to 
this head, but their further notice will be more 
appropriately pursued in the article Sacrifice. 

BLOOD AND WATER, John xix. 34, are 
said to have issued from our Lord’s side when the 
soldier pierced him on the cross. The only natural 
explanation that can be offered of the fact is to 
suppose that some effusion had taken place in the 
cavity of the chest, and that the spear penetrated 
below the level of the fluid. Supposing this to 
have happened, and the wound to have been in¬ 
flicted shortly after death, then, in addition to the 
water, blood would also have trickled down, or, at 
any rate, have made its appearance at the mouth of 
the wound, even though none of the large vessels 
had been wounded. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the pericardium was pierced; for if effusion 
had taken place there, it might also have taken 
place in the cavities of the pleura, and during 
health neither the pericardium nor the pleura con¬ 
tains fluid, but are merely lubricated with moisture 
on their internal or opposing surfaces, so as to allow 
of free motion to the heart and lungs. 

It may be objected to this view of the question 
that, according to the longest computation, our 
Lord died in six hours, and that this is too short 
a time to occasion effusion. Indeed, reasoning 
from experience alone, it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand the physical cause of our Lord’s death. The 
crucifixion is quite inadequate to account for it; 
for even if the impression produced by this torture 
on a weak nervous system was sufficient to anni¬ 
hilate consciousness and sensibility, the death of 
the body, or what physiologists have termed organic 
death, could not have taken place in so short a 
time, as long as the brain, lungs and circulation, 
the so-called atria mortis, had sustained no material 
injury. In other words, the functions of respira¬ 
tion, circulation, secretion and nutrition must have 
continued for a far longer time. In fact, we learn 
from Eusebius that many of the Egvptian mar¬ 
tyrs perished from hunger on the cross, although 
they were crucified with their heads downward. 
According to Richter, some survive on the cross 
for three, four, and even for nine days. Our Lord’s 
death could not have been occasioned by tetanus, 
or else it would have been mentioned; and even 
this disease, though the sufferer be racked with 
the most frightful convulsions without intermis¬ 
sion, most rarely puts an end to life in less than 
twelve hours. Nor can we attribute it to the 
wound inflicted by the soldier; for although, when 
it is said he “expired, and the soldiers saw that 
he was dead,” our Lord might have merely fainted, 


yet it is impossible to suppose that the soldier 
would not have perceived his error the moment he 
inflicted the wound, provided it was mortal, for 
then would have commenced the death struggle, 
which, in cases of death by asphyxia and haemor¬ 
rhage, is very severe, and would have struck the 
most careless spectator. 

A learned critic has advanced the opinion that 
as blood is known to separate into a red coag- 
ulum and a watery fluid, the expression “ blood 
and water” is to be understood as an hendiadvs, 
meaning nothing more than blood. To this it 
must be objected that blood is only observed 
to separate in that way when it is allowed to 
coagulate in a vessel, and that, therefore, the op¬ 
portunities for observing it must have been a 
great deal too rare to allow of such figurative lan¬ 
guage being employed and understood. That it 
certainly was not so understood is clear, for some 
of the Fathers, as Origen, interpreted the expres¬ 
sion literally, and looked upon the fact as a miracle 
and a proof of our Lord’s divine nature. Accord¬ 
ing to Strauss, the evangelist recollected that dead 
blood separates in the manner just mentioned; and 
as he wished to bring forward the strongest proof 
of our Lord’s death, he asserted that blood and 
water issued from the wound, meaning thereby 
that our Lord’s blood had already undergone 
that change which is only observed when it is 
removed from the body and deprived of its vitality. 
This hypothesis is wholly untenable; for, if we 
suppose the evangelist so well acquainted with the 
separation of blood, he would have known that the 
coagulum, which, according to the hypothesis, is 
designated by the term blood , could not, on account 
of its solidity, have issued from the wound. More¬ 
over, St. John must have known, what every one 
knows, that the fact of no blood at all being seen 
would have been a far better proof of our Lord’s 
death. Indeed, the appearance of blood and 
water could not have been regarded as a proof 
of death, but rather as something wonderful and 
inexplicable, for the words of Origen, “ the blood 
of other dead bodies thickens, and pure water does 
not flow from it,” express a fact which every one 
in those days must have known from personal ex¬ 
perience. St. John, then, must have entirely failed 
in his object, and merely from his ignorance of the 
most vulgar opinions. 

It has been asserted by some (as by Winer) 
that when deep incisions are made in the body 
after death, the blood will be found separated into 
cruor and serum. This is incorrect. Even in the 
heart and large vessels the serum cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, because it readily transudes and is 
imbibed by the surrounding tissues. In many 
cases coagulation takes place very imperfectly 
after death. 

It must not be supposed that the fact of blood 
coming from the wound at all militates against 
the idea that our Lord was dead at the moment , 
he was pierced. This argument is, indeed, made 
use of by Strauss, but it can be refuted by the , 
most ordinary experience. It is well known that 
even many days after death blood will trickle 
from deep incisions, especially where any of the 
large veins have been wounded. The popular 
opinion that blood will not flow from a corpse 
must be taken in a relative and not absolute sense. 

It certainly will not flow as it does from a living 
body; and when the wound is small and super¬ 
ficial, sometimes not a drop will be seen. 

The other evangelists do not mention the circum¬ 
stance. The simplest explanation of the event is 
that given at the beginning of this article. 


BLOOD, AVENGER OF. See Refuge, 
Cities of. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF, Matt. ix. 20; Mark v. 
25; Luke viii. 43. The disease here alluded to 
is hsemorrhagia, but we are not obliged to suppose 
that it continued unceasingly for twelve years. It 
is a universal custom, in speaking of the duration 
of a chronic disease, to include the intervals of 
comparative health that may occur during its 
course; so that when a disease is merely stated to 
have lasted a certain time, we have still to learn 
whether it was of a strictly continuous type or 
whether it intermitted. In the present case, as 
this point is left undecided, we are quite at liberty 
to suppose that the disease did intermit, and can 
therefore understand why it did not prove fatal 
even in twelve years. 

Bartholinus quotes a case in which haemorrhage 
is said to have occurred for upward of two years 
without cessation, but the details necessary to 
render such an extraordinary case credible are 
not given. 

BLOODY FLUX. This is the rendering in 

the Authorized Version of Acts xxviii. 8 of what 
Luke designates bv its more proper appellation, 

dysentery. 

BLOODY SWEAT. According to Luke 

xxii. 44, our Lord’s sweat was “as great drops of 
blood falling to the ground.” Michaelis takes the 
passage to mean nothing more than that the drops 
were as large as falling drops of blood. This, 
which also appears to be a common explanation, is 
liable to some objection. For if an ordinary 
observer compares a fluid which he is accustomed 
to see colorless to blood, which is so well known 
and so well characterized by its color, and does not 
specify any particular point of resemblance, he 
would more naturally be understood to allude to 
the color, since it is the most prominent and cha¬ 
racteristic quality. 

There are several cases recorded by the older 
medical writers under the title of bloody sweat. 
With the exception of one or two instances, not 
above suspicion of fraud, they have, however, all 
been cases of general haemorrhagic disease, in 
which blood has flowed from different parts of the 
body, such as the nose, eyes, ears, lungs, stomach 
and bowels, and, lastly, from various parts of the 
skin. When blood oozes from the skin, it must 
reach the external surface through orifices in the 
epidermis which have been produced by rupture, 
or we must suppose that it has been extravasated 
into the sweat-ducts. But even in this latter case 
we must no more consider haunorrhage of the skin 
to be a modification of the function of sweating 
than bleeding from the nose to be a modification 
of the secretion of mucus. The blood is simply 
mixed with the sweat, precisely in the someway 
as, when spit up from the lungs, it is mixed with 
mucus and saliva in passing through the air-tubes 
and mouth. It is, therefore, incorrect to suppose 
that haemorrhage from the skin indicates a state of 
body at all analogous to that which occasions 
sweating. If this distinction had been clearly un¬ 
derstood and clearly stated by medical writers, it 
would have been seen at once how far their ex¬ 
perience went to illustrate the case before us. 

The greater number of cases described by 
authors were observed in women and children, 
and sometimes in infants. Mental anxiety we 
have found mentioned as a cause or as a concomi¬ 
tant symptom only in one case, which will be 
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noticed below. The case of a young lady who 
was afflicted with cutaneous haemorrhage is de¬ 
tailed by Mesaporiti in a letter to Valisneri. She 
is noticed to have been cheerful, although she 
must have suffered greatly from debility and 
febrile symptoms. The case of an infant only 
three months old affected with the same disease 
is related by Du Gard, and Dr. Copeland refers to 
several cases of a similar kind. Where liaunor- 
rhagic diathesis exists, muscular exertion is a 
powerful exciting cause of all kinds of ha?mor- 
rhage, and must likewise give rise to the cutaneous 
form of the disease. A most remarkable case of 
the kind, occurring in a horse, is mentioned by Dr. 
Copeland. IIis friend, Dr. W. Hutchinson, had a 
fine Arabian horse, whose sweat was sanguineous 
after moderate exertion, and almost pure blood 
upon violent exertion. 

Bloomfield, in a note on Luke xxii. 44, says that 
Aristotle adduces a case of bloody sweat from 
extreme agitation. This statement, however, is 
incorrect. There is no allusion made to any case, 
nor a word said about extreme agitation. There 
is, however, a case of this kind recorded by 


Durius, a German physician. A student was put 
into prison, when he was seized with such fear 
and agitation that drops of blood burst forth, here 
and there, from his hands, chest and arms. Durius 
was ordered by the magistrate, who was informed 
of the circumstance, to visit the prisoner, and he 
witnessed all that had been related to him. The 
prisoner was of course immediately released, and 
was restored to his former state of health as soon 
as the cause of his anxiety had been removed. If 
this was really a fact, the student must have been 
affected with hremorrhagic disease or have had a 
very strong tendency to it; but the story does not 
deserve the slighest credence. The author does 
not appear to have imagined for a moment that it 
was a case of imposition, or that it might be after¬ 
ward suspected to be such. His account is, there¬ 
fore, confined to the bare statement of the fact, and 
affords no evidence of the correctness of his obser¬ 
vation. It is highly improbable that a student of 
such habits should feel great alarm at being put 
in prison, while nothing is more conceivable than 
that he should attempt to impose on the credulity 
of his attendants in order to obtain his release, and 
that he should even succeed in deceiving a phy¬ 
sician. Medical experience abounds in cases of 
successful imposition of a far more extraordinary 
nature. 


While, then, on the one hand, experience teaches 
that cutaneous haemorrhage, when it does occur, 
is the result of disease, or, at any rate, of a very 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, and is in no way indicative 
of the state of the mind, we have, on the other, 
daily experience and the accumulated testimony 
of ages to prove that intense mental emotion and 
pain produce on the body effects even severer in 
degree, but of a very different nature. It is 
familiar to all that terror will blanch the hair, 
occasion momentary paralysis, fainting, convul¬ 
sions, melancholy, imbecility, and even sudden 
death. Excessive grief and joy will produce some 
of the worst of these. Sweat is caused by fear 
and by bodily pain, but not by sorrow, which 
excites no secretion except tears. 

It is very evident, then, that medical experience 
does not bear at all upon the words of St. Luke. 
The circumstances connected with our Lord’s suf¬ 
ferings in the garden must be considered by them¬ 
selves without any reference to actual observation ; 
otherwise we shall be in danger of rendering a 
statement which may be easily received on its 
own grounds obscure and contradictory. 

It may be remarked that the 
passage in question only occurs 
in St. Luke, and is omitted in 
the two oldest MSS., A and B, 
and three others. 

BLOUNT, CHARLES, an 
English deist, born in a suburb 
of London in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. His first 
work, on the opinions of the 
ancients respecting the con¬ 
dition of the soul after death, 
produced a great excitement. 
In 1680 he published a much 
more elaborate work on the 
“ Life of Apollonius of Tya- 
na,” which was speedily sup¬ 
pressed, as much from the an¬ 
noyance felt by him and the 
friends of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, because of the 
charge that he had taken the 
matter from the papers of Lord Herbert. He was 
a shallow man, of limited information, a reckless 
plagiarist, and his character may be known from 
the fact that he shot himself because the sister of 
his deceased wife refused to marry him. 

BLUE, Ex. xxv. 4; xxvi. 1, 31, 36; xxvii. 16; 
Num. xv. 38; 2 Chr. ii. 7,14; Esth. i. 6; viii. 15; 
Ezek. xxiii. 6, and elsewhere. See Colors. 

BLUNT, HENRY, A. M., a prolific modern 
author and popular preacher in the Church of 
England. He was incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Chelsea, and rector of Streatham, in Surrey. He 
died in 1843. His works, which are numerous, in¬ 
clude “Lectures on the History of Abram, Jacob, 
Elisha, Life of Christ, Peter, Paul,” in nine vol¬ 
umes, “Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches and the Pentateuch,” together with sev¬ 
eral volumes of sermons. 

BLUNT, JOHN JAMES, a native of New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne, born 1794, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He became a Fel¬ 
low in 1816. He entered the Church as curate to 
the celebrated Reginald Heber (afterward bishop 
of Calcutta) in 1821, and was made rector of a 
parish in Essex in 1834, and Lady Margaret pro¬ 


fessor of divinity in Cambridge, 1839. He wrote 
“A Sketch of the Reformation in England,” “Un¬ 
designed Coincidences in the Writings of the Old 
and New Testaments,” “ The Veracity of the Books 
of Moses, and of the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, and of the Gospels and Acts,” as well 
as “Lectures on the Early Fathers,” and several 
volumes of sermons. He died in 1855. 

BOANERGES (bo'a-ner'jes), “sons of thun¬ 
der,” a surname given by our Lord to James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee, Mark iii. 17, prob¬ 
ably on account of their zealous temper, comp. 
Matt. xx. 20-22; Mark ix. 38; Luke ix. 53, 54. 

BOAR. This animal is named but once in 
our version, Ps. Ixxx. 13; elsewhere the original 
word is rendered “ swine.” The wild boar of the 
East is commonly smaller than the old breeds of 
domestic swine, though occasionally it grows to a 
large size. It is very ferocious when roused, and 
commits great ravages in the vineyards. Boars 
are said to abound about the sources of the Jordan 
and near its mouth ; they are also common on 
Carmel and elsewhere in Palestine. 

BOARDMAN (bord'man), GEORGE 
DANA, A. M., a celebrated American mission¬ 
ary to Burmah, well known as “The Apostle of the 
Karens.” He was born in Maine in 1801. In 
college his attention was drawn to the subject of 
foreign missions, and in 1823 he offered himself 
to the Baptist Board. After due preparation he 
left for India in 1825. He had great success in 
Burmah, and after a devoted life he died in 1831. 

BOAT, John vi. 22, 23; Acts xxvii. 16, 30, 32. 
See Ship. 

BOAZ (bo'az), a wealthy inhabitant of Beth¬ 
lehem who, according to the principles of the 
Levirate law, married Ruth, the widow of his 
kinsman Mahlon, a nearer relative having yielded 
up his right. Boaz was considerably older than 
Ruth, but he had by her a son, Obed, the ancestor 
of David, Ruth ii., iii., iv.; 1 Chr. ii. 11, 12. In 
the New Testament he is called Booz, Matt. i. 5; 
Luke iii. 32. See Ruth. 

BOAZ, one of the brazen pillars set up before 
the portico of the temple. Its height is variously 
stated, 1 Ki. vii. 15-22; 2 Ki. xxv. 13, 16, 17; 2 
Chr. iii. 15-17; Jer. Iii. 17, 20-23, most probably 
because sometimes the capital and the ornamental 
work uniting it to the shaft are included; some¬ 
times the height of the shaft alone is given. Boaz 
stood on the left—perhaps the north—side of the 
entrance. Besides their purpose as architectural 
ornaments, these pillars had, it is likely, a sym¬ 
bolical meaning. See Jaciiin. 

BOCCAS (bok'kas), 1 Esd. viii. 2, a form 
of Bukki, Ezra vii. 4. 

BOCHART (bo-shar'), SAMUEL, a French 
Protestant, eminent for his linguistic attainments. 
He was born at Rouen in 1599. His mother was 
sister to the famous Pierre du Moulin. He died 
in 1667, after having gained a reputation for pro¬ 
digious learning in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee 
and Ethiopic. He was also a keen disputant, and 
his discussions with V£ron the Jesuit showed his 
great mastery of the Romish controversy. At the 
request of the queen he went to Sweden for a short 
time, and received great honor. 
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BOCHERU (bok'e-roo), a son of Azel, 1 Chr. 
viii. 38; ix. 44. The Septuagint translators have 
not considered this a proper name. 

BOCHIM (bo'kim), “the weepings,” the 
name given to a place (probably near Shiloh 
where the tabernacle then was) where an “ angel 
of the Lord ” reproved the assembled Israelites for 
their disobedience in making leagues with the 
inhabitants of the land, and for their remissness in 
taking possession of their heritage. This caused 
the bitter weeping among the people from which 
the place took its name, Jud. ii. 1, 5. 

BODE (bo'deh), CHRISTOPH AUGUST, pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental languages at Helmstadt, was born 
28th December, 1722, at Wernigerode, and died 7th 
March, 1796. He devoted himself to Oriental stu¬ 
dies, and especially to the Oriental versions of Scrip¬ 
ture. He shows that the various readings alleged 
by Mill and Bengel from the Oriental versions in 
the Polyglot are very often incorrectly alleged, and 
he supplies the true varieties. Great care and 
accurate scholarship distinguish the book, though 
it is pervaded by a needless amount of acrimony, 
and the style in which it is written is so rugged 
and obscure that to read it is a task. All subse¬ 
quent editors of the Greek text have been deeply 
indebted to Bode’s patient and exact examination 
of the Oriental versions. 

BOEHME (boe'me), CHRISTIAN FRED., 
D. D., a Lutheran pastor at Altenburg and Lucka, 
was born 3d October, 1766, at Eisenberg. He was 
the author of “Commentaries on the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, and on flic Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” and of several treatises of dogmatical 
and polemical character. Of his commentary on 
the Hebrews, Delitzsch says “ that it is philoiogi- 
cally strong, but in style disagreeable, independent, 
acute, and, though not thoroughgoing theologi¬ 
cally, yet rich in what is suggestive and stimu¬ 
lating.” 

BOEHME, JACOB, in English usually Bell¬ 
men, and in German Bolime, the most celebrated 
of all the German mystical visionaries. He 
was born of poor parents near Gorliz, in Upper 
Lusatia, in 1575. He gained the knowledge of 
reading and writing; but as he was a herd-boy, and 
then a shoe-maker, he enjoyed few educational ad¬ 
vantages. He became an ardent student, especially 
of the book of the Revelations of St. John, and in 
time he began to lay claim to inspiration. He 
paid some attention to chemistry; and being fas¬ 
cinated by the doctrines of Paracelsus and the 
Rosicrucians, he began to imagine that he was 
able to discern the inward essences of things. 
After a second visitation of inspiration he pub¬ 
lished his first book, which was violently handled 
by the dean of Gorliz. After another visitation he 
began to write in earnest, and although he only 
printed another during his life, he left nearly 
thirty treatises behind him. He had to leave his 
home to settle in Dresden because of the enmity 
of the dean, who was annoyed by his peculiar 
doctrines. He died in 1624. Several of his mys¬ 
tical opinions were adopted by William Law, 
who translated some of his works; but many por¬ 
tions of his books are downright, unmeaning 
nonsense, and utterly unintelligible. Sweden¬ 
borg, St. Martin and Baader with their disciples 
are the legitimate successors of the school of Bell¬ 
men, so far as the sphere of spiritual visions is 
concerned. 


BOETHIUS (bo-e'th’us), ANICIUS MAN¬ 
LIUS TORGNATUS SEVERINUS, was a de¬ 
scendant of an old Roman family, born at Rome, 
and studied at Athens. He returned to Rome in 
A. D. 490, and was elected consul in A. D. 510. 
Being charged with treason, he lost the favor of 
Theodorie, and was exiled. During his solitary 
confinement he wrote his celebrated “ Consolations 
of Philosophy,” and this work has been honored 
from century to centHry with editors and editions 
of great fame; among the number may be men¬ 
tioned Thomas Aquinas and King Alfred. He 
was beheaded in prison, and an absurd tradition 
has been handed down by those who trade in such 
wonders that he lifted his head, carried it into an 


fered from him. The Frieslanders accused him of 
having exceeded their instructions in his conduct 
at Dort. His most useful work w*as in the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. The Old Testament mainly 
fell to his share, and it displays scholarship, faith¬ 
fulness and elegance. The Dutch Churches con¬ 
tinue to use it. He was born in 1576, and died in 
1637. 

BOGOMITES (bo'go-mites). 1. A sect of the 
twelfth century, established by a monk Basilius, a 
late Gnostic and Manichee. 2. A term of reproach 
applied on the continent of Europe, equivalent to 
Beghards in Germany, Beggars in England and 
Bulgarians in the South. 
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adjoining church, and sinking with it before the 
altar expired. It is not even certain that he had 
embraced Christianity. 

BOGATZKY (bo-gatz'ke), CHARLES HEN¬ 
RY", a German writer, born in 1690 in Silesia, and 
very extensively known by his widely-spread work, 
the “Golden Treasury of the Children of God.” 
He studied at Jena and Halle, and having refused 
to enter the army, he entered on a career of great 
earnestness in seeking the conversion of sinners. 
His hymns have had an immense circulation. He 
died at Halle in 1774. 

BOGERMANN (bo'ger-man), JOHANN, a 
Dutch divine famous as having been president of 
the Synod of Dort. He was a determined Cal¬ 
vinist, and had little patience with any who dif- 


BOGUE (bog), DAVID, D. D., well known aR 
one of the founders of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety. He was born in Berwickshire, in Scotland, 
in 1750, graduated in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1771, was licensed by a presbytery of the Church 
of Scotland, and ordained at Gosport, near Ports¬ 
mouth, in the south of England, where he min¬ 
istered for fifty years. In a theological school 
which he founded, many of the missionaries were 
trained for India and other heathen fields, and 
many admirable men who were instructed by him 
did eminent service to the Church at home. He 
also aided in founding the Religious Tract Society; 
and in all great religious movements he was a 
mighty power in his day. He died at Brighton 
in 1825. He wrote on the history of the Dis¬ 
senters, the divine authority of the New Testa¬ 
ment. and on the millennium. 
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BOHAN (bo'han), “thumb,” a Rcubenite. 
A memorial stone was called after him ; it was on 
the borders of Judah and Benjamin, Josh. xv. 6; 
xviii. 17. 

BOHEMIANS (bo-lie'my-ans). This sect, 
sometimes confounded with the Vaudois and 
Picards, called themselves Brethren of Bohemia, 
the United Brethren or merely Brethren. They 
constituted a particular sect, distinct from the 
Albigenses and the Poor Men of Lyons. They 
began to appear in the fifteenth century, and 


boasted of being the disciples of John Huss and 
an offshoot of the Calixtins. They dated their 
separation from the latter sect in 1457. Driven 
from Bohemia, they took refuge in Poland, and 
there united with the Lutherans and Zuinglians. 
The Moravians may be considered as their present 
representatives. 

BOHLEN (bo'len), PETER VON, ordinary 
professor of Oriental languages at Konigsberg, was 
born 9th March, 1796, at Woppels, in Westphalia, 
and died at Halle Gth February, 1840. lie con¬ 
tributed Symbolcc ad interp. sac. codicis ex lingua 
Persica , and wrote a translation of Genesis, with 
notes. He belonged to the extreme rationalistic 
school, and his criticism is wholly destructive. 


The character of his investigations is chiefly 
negative, and inimical to the Pentateuch in re¬ 
spect of its antiquity as well as of its credibility; 
he does not otter any clear or definite view on the 
proper origin of the book. This work has found 
a translator into English. 

BOILS, Ex. ix. 9-11; Lev. xiii. 18-23. See 
Blains and Leprosy. 

BOLLANDISTS (bole-land'ists). A society 
had been formed at Antwerp among the Jesuits to 


carry out the plan of Rossweide for an extensive 
collection which would embrace the lives of all the 
worthies of the Church who had been canonized, 
and which when finished would be worthy of their 
fame. They were known by this name as being 
the continuators of the work which Bollandus had 
begun. From his death in 1665, one hundred and 
seventy-three volumes were published by twenty- 
two editors. The work was commenced again in 
1838; and as there remained the lives of no less 
than two thousand saints to be written, the magni¬ 
tude of the undertaking may be seen. 

BOLLANDUS (bole-lan'dus), a Jesuit, born 
in 1596, and died in 1665. lie was selected by 
his order to write the “Lives of the Saints.” 


BOLLED, Ex. ix. 31. The proper meaning 
of the original word so translated here is the calyx 
or corolla of flowers; the flax was in the calyx— 
i. e., in flower. 

BOLSTER (bole'ster). See Bed. 

BOLTON (bole'ton), ROBERT, a Puritan 
divine who became eminent for his great ability 
in affording direction and consolation to persons 
in spiritual distress, lie is the author of “The 
Four Last Things,” “Helps to Humiliation,” and 
“Instructions Relative to afflicted Consciences,” 
together with a few other similar works. He was 
born in 1571, and died in 1631. 

BONA VENTURA (bo'na-ven-tu'rali), 
SAINT, known by the title of “The Seraphic 
Doctor,” was born at Tuscany in 1221. At the 
age of twenty-two he entered the Franciscan 
order, studied under Alexander de Hales in the 
university of Paris, where he subsequently taught 
divinity. He took the degree of doctor at the 
same time with Thomas Aquinas, and next year, 
in 1256, he became general of his order, the re¬ 
form of which he began and prosecuted with great 
vigor. From the outset he used all his influence 
to induce the members of his fraternity to teach 
the people to pray to the Virgin Mary, and to 
worship her when they heard the bell after “com¬ 
pline.” In 1272 the cardinals had disagreed with 
each other about the election of a pope; and being 
hopeless of reaching a choice, they called on him 
to make a selection. He named Theodore, the 
archdeacon of Liege, afterward known as Gregory 
X., who, out of gratitude, made Bonaventura car¬ 
dinal-bishop of Albano in 1274. lie was a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of Lyons, but died suddenly 
before its conclusion. His death took place in 
1274, and he was canonized in 1482 by Pope Sixtus 
IV. Ilis family name was Giovanni Fidanza. 

As a speculative philosopher, he used the prin¬ 
ciples of Aristotle, chiefly with a view to harmon¬ 
ize and unify opposing systems. On the subject 
of the immortality of the soul, he rests his argu¬ 
ments on the practical destination of man rather 
than on theoretical notions. He holds the su¬ 
preme good to be union with the Deity, by 
which alone man can attain a perception of truth 
and the enjoyment of happiness. This is evi¬ 
dently dangerous ground, as it verges very closely 
with a fundamental tenet of Buddhism. He 
.-iscribes all knowledge to illumination from on 
i high, and he specifies six degrees in which man 
| may approximate the Deity in virtue of the exer- 
1 eise of six faculties of the soul, but it is obvious 
that this is dogmatism, and could only be pro¬ 
pounded by one who was in utter ignorance of the 
analysis of a correct system of metaphysics. Event¬ 
ually finding such speculation ineffective to attain 
the supreme good, he yielded himself to Mys¬ 
ticism. 

His influence in the direction of Mariolatrv was 
as great as it was evil, but lie wrote some exceed¬ 
ingly tender and spiritual hymns, while his “ Bre- 
viloquium ” has been pronounced by Baumgarten- 
Orusius the best manual of systematic theology 
produced in the Middle Ages. 

BONDAGE (bond'age), BONDMAN. See 

Servant. 

BONFRERE (bong-frair'), .JACQUES, a 
Jesuit, professor of Hebrew at Douai, was born in 
1573 at Divant, and died 9th May, 1643, at Tour- 
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nay. He edited the “Onomasticon” of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and .accompanied it with valuable 
notes. He wrote also “Commentaries on the Pen¬ 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and on the Books 
of the Kings,” published in Antwerp in 1625. 

BONIFACE (bon'e-face), the name assumed 
by a number of the Roman pontiffs. I. In 418 a 
pope of this name was chosen and held his place, 
although another pope was selected by an oppos¬ 
ing faction. He was energetic, and used all his 
authority to extend and consolidate the power of 
the Roman see. He died in 422. II. The second 
of this name was a Goth; called to the office in 
530. He also had a rival. He died in two years 
after his election. III. In 606 a celebrated pope 
of this name induced the emperor Phocas to de¬ 
cree that the title of “universal bishop” should 
be given to the bishop of Rome only. He distin¬ 
guished himself also by a decree which he carried 
out, anathematizing any bishop who should appoint 
his own successor. He died in 606, holding office 
only from February until November in the same 
year. IV. Another of the same name, chosen in 
606 or 608, procured from Phocas authority for 
the consecration of the heathen temple, the Pan¬ 
theon—which Agrippa had erected in honor of all 
the gods—to Christian uses. It was turned into a 
chHrch, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary under 
the name “Sancta Maria Rotunda.” lie died in 
615. V. In the reign of the fifth pope of this 
name it was conceded that churches should be 
made places of refuge for criminals. The condi¬ 
tion of morals and the object of the priesthood by 
such a procedure must be evident. He was elected 
in 618, and died in 625. VI. It was not until 896 
that another pope assumed the name of Boniface. 
He was an abandoned profligate, and only held 
office for fifteen days. The Church must have 
been in great straits for an infallible head when 
he had to be chosen. VII. The seventh of this 
name was elected in a popular tumult in 974, when 
his predecessor was strangled. He also was licen¬ 
tious, cruel and a disgrace to the clergy. He is 
not considered as a legitimate pope, but he held 
on till his death, in 985, having succeeded in get¬ 
ting John XIV. into prison, where it is reported 
he died of starvation. VIII. On the abdication 
of Celestine V. in 1294, Cajetanus or Gaetanus 
became pope. He was of a bold, domineering 
disposition, and his zeal in advancing the papal 
power was excessive. He became furious against 
Philip the Fair, of France, and thundered forth a 
bull (unum sanctum) against him, and the French 
monarch forthwith seized and imprisoned him. 
After his liberation he became insane, and died a 
miserable death. He died in 1303. IX. The 
ninth of the name plagued England and Ger¬ 
many as diligently as the eighth annoyed France, 
lie had been a cardinal from 1381 until the time 
of his election in 1389. He quarreled with Rich¬ 
ard respecting appointments to benefices, and he 
established the system of Annates. See Annates. 
He lived and ruled to enrich himself and to endow 
his relations, and by means of his legates he made 
enormous exactions in England and Germany. He 
died in 1404. 

BONIFACIUS (bon'e-fa-syus), or BONI¬ 
FACE, was the papal apostle of Germany. His 
name was Winifred. He was born at Crediton, in 
England, in 680. In 716 he went to Friesland. 
Returning to England, he got letters from the 
bishop of Winchester and left for Friesland again ; 
and in the same year, having gone to Rome, he | 


was commissioned by Gregory II. as missionary 
to the Germans east of the Rhine. He labored in 
Bavaria, Thuringia, iiessen and Saxony. He 
had assumed the name of Bonifacius before the 
pope consecrated him bishop. In 732 he was 
constituted primate over all Germany, with power 
to erect bishoprics. His labors now became more 
extensive than ever, and he appointed sees in every 
region through middle Germany. In virtue of his 


BONNER (bon'ner), EDMUND, who from 
his relentless persecuting spirit gained the title of 
“ Bloody Bishop Bonner,” and the “ Ecclesiastical 
Nero” of England, was bishop of London. He 
was born in Worcestershire of humbh parentage, 
but he managed to enter Pembroke College, Ox¬ 
ford. Strange to say, at the outset of his career 
he sided with the Reformers, and advocated the 
divorce of Henry from Katharine. He became 
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authority he appointed the bishoprics of Freisingen 
and Ratisbon in Bavaria, in addition to the see of 
Passau, previously founded, Erfurt in Thuringia, 
Baraburg, better known as Paderborn, in West¬ 
phalia, Wiirtzburg in Franconia, Eichstiidt in the 
Palatinate, and he also revived the bishopric of 
Saltzburg, which had declined, thereby showing an 
amount of success which must have resulted from 
unwonted zeal. In 745 he was made archbishop 
of Mayence, and in a preaching-tour in Friesland 
he and fifty-two of his companions were murdered 
at a place called Dockum, by a furious mob of 
pagans, in the month of June, 755. 

• 


chaplain to the king, bishop of Hereford, then of 
London, and ambassador on important missions to 
France, Germany and the pope. On the death of 
Henry, Bonner exhibited a decided change, re¬ 
fused the oath of supremacy and repudiated the 
theology of Crnnmcr’s homilies. He was sent to 
the Fleet prison, and again for contumacy to the 
Marshalsea and deprived of his bishopric. Queen 
Mary restored him, and forthwith lie “deprived” 
all the clergy who had got married, and next pro¬ 
ceeded to establish the Romish mass as it had 
formerly been celebrated. Then the murders and 
fearful scenes of suffering which have made his 
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name memorable were proceeded with, and Fox 
enumerates no fewer than 125 persons who, in 
Bonner’s diocese, were burnt through his agency, 
in this reign. Holinshed records a letter in which 
Bonner justifies his condemnation of twenty-two 
“heretics” in one body, but through the influence 
of Cardinal Pole their lives were saved from the 
ruthless tyrant. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
Bonner was the only bishop that was not favor¬ 
ably received. Me was summoned before the privy 
council, and died in prison in 1569. 

BONNET (bon'net). See Dress; Head¬ 

dress. 

BONZES (bon'zes), a title of the priests of 
Buddha, specially used in Japan. They live to¬ 
gether in establishments like monasteries, lead a 
life of celibacy, and generally they resemble the 
monks of the Romish Church. There are female 
bonzes, and thus there is another similarity to the 
order of nuns. The laity endow the bonzes lib¬ 
erally for their prayers and other services. 

BOOK. See Writing. “A sealed book,” 



Ancient Oriental Booths and Tents. 


Isa. xxix. 11; Rev. v. 1-3, is a book whose con¬ 
tents are secret and have for a very long time 
been so, and are not to be published till the seal is 
removed. 

“A book or roll written within and without”— 
f. e. } on the back side, Rev. v. 1—may be a book 
containing a long series of events, it not being 
the custom of the ancients to write on the back 
side of the roll, unless when the inside would not 
contain the whole of the writing. 

“To eat a book” signifies to consider it carefully 
and digest it well in the mind, Jer. xv. 16; Rev. 
x. 9. A similar metaphor is used by Christ in 
John vi., where he repeatedly proposes himself as 
“the Bread of Life” to be eaten by his people. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. The 
first book of Edward VI. was published in 1549; 
the second in 1552; Queen Elizabeth’s in 1559, 
from which time till 1662, Charles II.’s book, no 
change was made of any importance. In 1635 a 
prayer-book was compiled for the Scotch Church, 
but' it was rejected. A few changes have been 
made of late years in England by the omission of 
a few forms, such as the service for the 5th of 
November, and alterations have been made in the 
lessons by omitting passages from the Apocrypha 
and substituting passages from the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures. In the United States 


such changes have been made as the difference of 
the situation of the Church required, together 
with a few verbal alterations in some of the devo¬ 
tional services. 

BOOK OF LIFE. This is a figurative ex¬ 
pression. As the names of men were inserted in 
books or rolls of genealogy, so there is a register, 
as it were, kept of those who are to live for ever— 
God’s book, which he keeps of his chosen, Phil, 
iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5. Similarly, books of remem¬ 
brance and of judgment are spoken of, Mai. iii. 
16; Rev. xx. 12. 

BOOK OF SPORTS, a proclamation issued 
by James I. in favor of a much greater license of 
recreation on the Lord’s day than the Puritans^jf 
his reign allowed. 

BOOS (bose), MARTIN, a very remarkable 
evangelical preacher who lived and died in the 
Church of Rome. His work and labors in that 
Church greatly resembled the effect of Wesley 
and Whitefield’s preaching in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. He was born in Bavaria in 1762. At the 
university of Dillingen he learned the doctrine 
of justification, which he preached through life, 
notwithstanding all the troubles he had to en- ^ 
counter. His preaching produced remarkable | 
awakenings. He was driven from place to place | 
in Austria, in Southern Germany, and eventually 
a door was opened for him in Rhenish Prussia. 
The Prussian government gave him a professor¬ 
ship at Dusseldorf, from which he retired to a 
curacy near Coblentz. He died August 29, 1825. 

BOOTH, ABRAHAM, a well-known Calvin- 
istic author and Baptist minister, born in 1734 at 
Blackwell, in Derbyshire. His name has long 
been associated with his famous work on “The 
Reign of Grace.” He held Arminian views in 
the beginning of his career, but he changed and 
held steadfastly to Calvinism till his death. He 
had great dread of the weakness of the human 
heart, and he has recorded of himself that when 
he passed fifty years of age he labored under daily 
alarm, lest he should fall into some error or sin 
that would be a stain on his life. He wrote a 
work on “The Kingdom of Christ,” and three 
controversial treatises on Baptist questions. He 
! died in his charge in London in 1806. 

BOOTH (Hebrew succah , plural suzcoth), a hut 
made of branches of trees, and thus distinguished 
from a tent properly so called. Such were the 
booths in which Jacob sojourned for a while on his 
return to the borders of Canaan, whence the place 
obtained the name of Succoth, Gen. xxxiii. 17, 
and such were the temporary green sheds in which 
the Israelites were directed to celebrate the Feast 
of Tabernacles, Lev. xxiii. 42, 43. See Taber¬ 
nacles, Feast of. 

BOOTHROYD (booth'royd), BENJAMIN, 
LL.D., a laborious and learned minister of the In¬ 
dependent body, and an eminent Hebrew scholar, 
was born in 1763 of the humblest origin. Having 
come under religious convictions, he forthwith 
applied himself with heroic energy and perse¬ 
verance to studies designed to fit him for the 
Christian ministry, and after the usual training he 
was ordained to the ministry. His first settlement 
was at Pontefract, where he added to his income 
by pursuing the business of a bookseller and 
printer, and printed his two valuable editions of 


the Bible. The first was the “Biblia Hebraica; 
or, The Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
without points, after the text of Kennicott; with 
the chief various readings selected from his colla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew MSS., from that of De Rossi 
and from the ancient versions; accompanied with 
English notes, critical, philological and explana¬ 
tory,” Pontefract, 1810-1816, 2 vols. 4to. It was 
no ordinary merit for Dr. Boothroyd to have been 
at once the editor, printer and annotator of this 
work. The text is well printed, and the notes, for 
the most part selected from the works of the best 
Biblical scholars to which he had access, are 
generally very judicious and appropriate. It had 
the merit, for a time, of being the most useful 
Hebrew Bible published for common use; and 
though not always correct, it was sufficiently so for 
general purposes. The other and English edition 
of the Bible published by Dr. Boothroyd was 
entitled “A New Family Bible, and improved 
version from corrected texts of the originals; 
with notes critical and explanatory,” Pontefract, 
1818, 3 vols. 4to. This translation is excellent, 
and will be found an important help to the student 
in ascertaining the import of the Bible. The notes 
are judicious, useful and practical. A second edi¬ 
tion was published at Huddersfield, 1824. Also a 
condensed edition in one royal 8vo vol. In 1818, 
after 24 years at Pontefract, Dr. B. removed to 
Huddersfield to become minister of Highficld 
Chapel. Here he remained 18 years, until his 
death in 1836, aged 68. 

BOOTY. See Spoil. 

BOOZ (bo'oz), Matt. i. 5; Luke iii. 32. See 
Boaz. 

BOREEL’S MANUSCRIPT, an important 

MS. of the Gospels, supposed to be as old as the 
ninth or tenth century. It consists of two hundred 
and four leaves and a few fragments, and is now 
in the library of the university of Utrecht. John 
Boreel, who owned it, and from whom it is named, 
was ambassador from Holland to James I. After 
he died, some extracts had been made from it 
which Wetstein received and used in his Critical 
Apparatus. He was unable to discover where the 
MS. was, but in 1830 it was found at Arnheim, and 
a carefully executed copy was made and published 
in 1843 by Vinke as editor. In several places it 
is defective, but nevertheless it is an exceedingly 
precious treasure. It is classed as Codex F. 

BORGER (bor'ger), ELIAS ANNJEUS, 
D. D., professor of belles-lettres, formerly of 
theology, at Leyden, was born at Joure, in Fries¬ 
land, in 1785, and died 12th October, 1820. He 
wrote “ An Interpretation of the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians,” and a “Commentary on the 
Gospel of John, as compared with the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke.” These works are 
valuable; they are marked by great clearnfess and 
accuracy of statement, and the author usually 
establishes his conclusions satisfactorily. He 
wrote also a work of great ability and value “On 
Mysticism.” His early death is said to have been 
occasioned by grief on account of the loss succes¬ 
sively of his two wives. 

BORITH (bo'rith), 2 Esd. i. 2, a corrupt 
form of Bukki, Ezra vii. 4. 

BORROMEO (bor-ro-me / o), CARLO, arch¬ 
bishop of Milan and a cardinal of the Church, was 
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bom at Lago Maggiore in 1538 of a noble family 1 
of great antiquity. His mother was sister to Pius 
IV., who adopted the young man and made him 
archbishop of Milan. He refused to marry even 
at the solicitation of his uncle, and devoted him¬ 
self to ecclesiastical things. When the Council of 
Trent recommended an authoritative Catechism, 
Pius assigned the work to him, and he prepared 
the celebrated work known by the name of “ The 



From th# wood-carved decorations of the Church of St. Carlo 1 
Borromeo, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Catechism of the Council of Trent” or “Catechis- 
mus Tridentinus,” “Catechismus Romanus,” or 

Catechismus ad Parochos.” He became a great 
reformer of abuses; and aiming resolutely at elevat¬ 
ing the lives of the clergy, he aroused a storm of 
obloquy and opposition, and so far did the rage of 
his enemies carry them that a friar named Farina 
was induced to attempt his assassination. He was 
at prayers at the time, and the bullet only touched, 
but did not injure him. The assassin was executed 
and his fraternity were disbanded. He died A. D. 
1584, after a life of great purity and sedulous 
efforts to reform the Church, which had sunk down 
into a state of corruption that was a disgrace to 
the age, and resisted his faithful work. 

BORROW (bor'ro). This word is improp¬ 
erly used in Ex. iii. 21, 22; xi. 2, 3; xii. 35, 36. I 
.The hard service of Israel demanded a recom- I 
pense from their Egyptian masters; this the 
Israelites required, and by God’s overruling provi¬ 
dence the demand was readily and generally com¬ 
plied with. That the idea of “borrowing” was 
foreign to the whole transaction is shown by the 
narrative itself. See Loan. 

BOS, LAMBERT, professor of Greek at 
Franeker, was born 23d November, 1760, at 
Workum, and died 6th January, 1717. Bos was 
a Greek scholar of the first rank, and in his nu¬ 
merous works has rendered most important ser¬ 
vice to ancient philology, both classical and sa¬ 
cred. His “ Ellipses Graecae.” published 1702 (best 
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edition, London, 1825), is a storehouse of sound 
learning and acute observation, of which much 
has a direct relation to the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. He has also collected much valuable ma¬ 
terial for the illustration of the New Testament 
in his “Philological Exercitatious” and his “Mis¬ 
cellaneous Observations.” One seldom consults 
Bos in vain on a philological peculiarity or diffi¬ 
culty. But his most enduring contribution to 
Biblical learning is his “Old Testament according 
to the version of the Septuagint, with references to 
the Vatican manuscript.” This is a beautiful and 
correct edition. It does not, however, present the 
Roman text entirely; the author follows rather the 
London Polyglot, as in all the places where this 
differs from the Roman edition Bos agrees with 
the former. 

BOSOATH (bose'eath), a town in the plain 
country of Judah, the native place of Josiah’s 
mother, 2 Ki. xxii. 1. In Josh. xv. 39, it is 
Bozkath. 

BOSOM (boo'zum). It is usual with the west¬ 
ern Asiatics to carry various sorts of things in the 
bosom of their dress, which forms a somewhat 
spacious depository, being wide above the girdle, 
which confines it so tightly around the waist as to 
prevent anything from slipping through. The 
things carried in the bosom are such as Europeans 
would, if in the East, carry in their pockets; and 
this mode of carrying valuable property may in¬ 
dicate the origin of the figurative phrase, into the 
bosom, without requiring us to suppose that every¬ 
thing described as being given into the bosom really 
was deposited there. 

To have one in the bosom implies kindness, 
secresy, intimacy. Christ is in the bosom of the 
Father—that is, possesses the closest intimacy with 
and most perfect knowledge of the Father, John 
i. 18. The expression, leaning on Jesus’ bosom , 
referred to St. John, John xiii. 23, is explained 
under the articles Accubation, Banquets. 

BOSOR (bo'sor). 1. A town mentioned 
among the “cities strong and great” in the land 
of Galaad (Gilead), in which the Jews were shut 
up, and which were taken by Judas Maccabteus, 

1 Macc. v. 26, 36. It may be Bezer, which the 
Septuagint calls Bosor, as does also the Onomas- 
ticon. 2. See Beor. 

BOSORA (bo-so'ra). See Bozrah. 

BOSS, Job xv. 26, the exterior convex part 
of a shield. See Arms. 

BOSSES (boss'es), the thickest and strongest 
parts, the prominent points of a buckler. See 
Arms, Armor. 

BOSSUET (bos-swayO, JACQUES BE- 
NIGNE, born at Dijon in 1627 of a family long 
connected with the law. He studied at Dijon and 
at Paris, took the doctors’ degree in 1652, and was 
admitted to orders. He was made a canon of the 
cathedral of Metz, and speedily became renowned I 
as a preacher. He filled his mind with matter on 
the subjects on which he was to speak, arranged 
his order, and then took only a few hints on paper 
into the pulpit, and thus he delivered his magnifi¬ 
cent orations, which have given him a name among 
the great preachers of France. His first great 1 
work was “An Exposition of Catholic Doctrine.” 

He rested mainly on the antiquity and unity of 


the Church. Claude replied to him with great 
brilliancy and power, and Archbishop Wake issued 
an effective refutation. Next came his “ Funeral 
Discourses,” and thereafter he resigned his bishop¬ 
ric of Condom, to which he had been appointed, to 
discharge the duties of tutor to the king’s son. 
When he closed his service with the dauphin, he 
was made bishop of Meaux in 1681, and shortly 
after published his work on “Communion under 
two Elements.” Then in 1688 came forth his 
greatest work, “ The Variations of the Protestant 
Church.” Basnage Jurieu and Burnet replied to 
the treatise, but above all was the masterly re¬ 
joinder of Archbishop Wake. He continued to 
produce other works of a similar character with 
great fertility; and while he opposed Protestant¬ 
ism because of its divisions, he was no advocate 
for papal infallibility. He refused a cardinal’s 
hat offered by Innocent XI. as a bribe to be silent 
on the claims of the Gallican Church. He died 
at Paris in 1704. 

BOSTON (bos'ton), THOMAS, was born at 
Dunse, 17th March, 1676, and died 20th May, 1732, 
at Ettrick, where he was minister. He occupies 
an important place among Scottish divines; his 
writings on doctrinal and practical theology, 
which have been recently collected, in 12 vols.' 
8vo, London, 1852, have long been highly es¬ 
teemed, especially his “Fourfold State;” and 
among pious families in the north his name is 
“ a household word.” He was one of the few in 
the Scottish Church who have been distinguished 
as Hebrew scholars. He attached great import¬ 
ance to accents in Hebrew, and prepared a treatise 
on them, which he wrote first in English and 
afterward in Latin, which was published with the 
title “Tractatus Stigmologicua Ebraeo-Biblicus” 
after his death at Amsterdam in 1738, with a 
preface by the learned David Millius. Of this 
work the editor speaks in high terms as “most 
useful, and containing a “ perspicuous and ac¬ 
curate treatment of the subject.” Boston left also 
in MS. a “ Twofold Version of the Original Text of 
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the First Twenty-three Chapters of Genesis, the one 
more literal, the other more smooth and free, but 
both with due regard to stigmologism.” 

BOTANY, BIBLICAL. The study of Bib¬ 
lical botany is not an extensive one, and mainly 
consists in the identification of trees and plants 
mentioned in Scripture. The whole number of 
vegetable productions specifically alluded to in 
the Bible does not exceed 280. With botany as a 
science the Jews were wholly unacquainted, and 
the properties of plants were only studied by 
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them superficially for medicinal purposes. Of 
natural philosophy they knew nothing, and even 
to natural history their writings contain but few 
allusions. We are vaguely told, as an illustration 
of the wisdom of Solomon, that “ he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” l'Ki. 
iv. 33, but the example of the great king seems 
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rather to have been admired than imitated. No 
Hebrew book on the subject of the vegetable 
world exists; and although it has been asserted 
that Solomon wrote about plants, it is clear, from 
the language of Josephus, that the Jews did not 
know of any such writing, for after enumerating 
Solomon’s 1005 “biblia” on songs and music, and 
his 3000 “ bibloi” of proverbs and images, Jo¬ 
sephus merely adds that he drew moral instruction 
from the phenomena of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It is exactly this metaphorical and 
illustrative use of the simplest facts of vegetable 
physiology which we find in the Bible. The want 
of scientific knowledge in no way precluded the 
Hebrews from an enthusiastic and almost passion¬ 
ate appreciation of the outward world; and al¬ 
though we do not belong to the number of those 
who consider that science deadens the sense of 
beauty, it is clear from history that it is possible 
for men without any technical or systematical 
knowledge to become proficient students in the 
school of nature. Many of the grandest psalms 
derive their beauty from the noble yet unscien¬ 
tific interpretation of every-day phenomena. As 
specimens of fine ethic illustration derived from 
trees and plants, we may refer to Job xxiv. 20; 
Ps. i. 3; cxiv. 12; Prov. xi. 30; Ecclus. xi. 3; 
Isa. Ixv. 22; Matt. iii. 10; Luke xii. 27; Phil. i. 
11; Eph. iii. 17, etc. 

Flowers in the Bible are similarly treated. 
Very few species are mentioned, and although 
their beauty is once or twice alluded to in de¬ 
scriptive passages (sometimes under the general 
term “grass,” Matt. vi. 30; Cant. ii. 12; v. 13), 
they are seldom introduced, except in the single 
pathetic analogy which they afford to the transi¬ 
tory life and glory of mankind, Job xiv. 2; Ps. 
ciii. 15; Isa. xxviii. 1; xl. 6; James i. 10; 1 Pet. 
i. 24. Gardens were in use among Orientals from 
the earliest times, Gen. xiii. 10; Dent. xi. 12, etc.; 
but although they were planted with flowers and 
fragrant herbs, Cant. vi. 2; iv. 1G, often chosen for 
their beauty and rarity, Isa. xvii. 10, yet they 
appear to have been chiefly cultivated for useful 
and culinary purposes, Jer. xxix. 5; Cant. vi. 11 ; 
iv. 13; Deut. viii. 8, etc. 

But it must not be supposed that Biblical botany 
is an easy as well as a limited study. “The 


botanical artist,” says Sir Thos. Browne in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts, “ meets everywhere (in the 
Bible) with vegetables, and from the fig leaf in 
Genesis to the star wormwood in the Apocalypse 
are variously interspersed expressions from plants, 
elegantly advantaging the significancy of the text: 
whereof many being delivered in a language proper 
to Judaea and neighbor countries are imperfectly 
apprehended by the common reader, and now 
doubtfully made out even by the Jewish ex¬ 
positor. And even in those which are confessedly 
known, the elegancy is often lost in the appre¬ 
hension of the reader unacquainted with such 
vegetables, or but nakedly knowing their natures; 
whereof, holding a pertinent apprehension, you 
cannot pass over such expressions without some 
doubt or want of satisfaction in your judgment.” 
These remarks of the learned physician well 
express the nature of the research necessary to a 
knowledge of Scripture plants, and are the preface 
to some ingenious disquisitions on many of the 
more obscure kinds. As an example of the 
extreme vagueness of nomenclature which makes 
it often impossible to identify with certainty a 
Scripture tree or plant, we may take the words 
El, Elali, Elon, Ilan, Allah, Allon, about the 
rendering of which words the utmost doubt is 
entertained, as the different versions fluctuate 
unaccountably between drus, balanos, terebinthos, 
platanos, dendron, convallis and quercus, while 
in the Authorized Version they are rendered 
sometimes “oak,” Isa. i. 30, sometimes “teil 
tree,” Isa. vi. 13, “elms,” IIos. iv. 13, “plain,” 
Gen. xii. 6, etc., and “trees,” Isa. lxi. 3; and to 
add to our confusion, not only are these words 
apparently interchangeable, but even Eshel, “a 
tamarisk,” stands in one place, 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, 
for Elali, “ an oak,” 1 Chr. x. 12. Hence there 
is nothing impossible , whatever improbability there 
may be, in the identification by some writers of 
the Allon-Bachuth of Gen. xxxv. 8 with the 
palm tree of Jud. iv. 3; xx. 33, and the tree 
(Authorized Version plain) men¬ 
tioned in 1 Sam. x. 3. As another 
instance we may mention the word 
Armon, in the rendering of which 
name the versions waver incon¬ 
sistently between “ platanos” in the 
Septuagint, Gen. xxx. 37, “pla¬ 
tanos” in the Vulgate, and “ chest¬ 
nut tree” in the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, while in Ezra xxxi. 8 the 
Septuagint renders it bv “pitus,” 
and some modern writers have 
taken it for the maple or the beech. 

BOTCH, Dent, xxviii. 27, 35, 
probably the black leprosy, en¬ 
demic in Egypt, or elephantiasis. 

See Leprosy. 


hold liquids. The first bottles, therefore, were 
probably made of the skins of animals. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the Iliad the attendants are represented 
as bearing wine for use in a bottle made of goat’s 
skin. In Herodotus also a passage occurs by 
which it appears that it was customary among the 
ancient Egyptians to use bottles made of skins, 
and from the language employed by him it may be 
inferred that a bottle was formed by sewing up the 
skin and leaving the projection of the leg and 
foot to serve as a cock; hence it was termed 
podeon. This aperture was closed with a plug or 
a string. In some instances every part was sewed 
up except the neck; the neck of the animal thus 
became the neck of the bottle. This alleged use 
of skin bottles by the Egyptians is confirmed by 
the monuments, on which various forms occur. 
For instance, some show that they were carried by 
a yoke, so arranged as to balance a large bottle in 
a case, and its size indicates that no doubt it was 
intended for wine. Another evidently illustrates 
agricultural customs, as it is suspended from the 
bough of a tree, ready for laborers to take an oc¬ 
casional drink; and others, again, represent men 
with skins at their backs, belonging to a party of 
travelers entering Egypt. 

The Greeks and Homans also were accustomed 
to use bottles made of skins, chiefly for wine. 
Some interesting examples of those in use among 
the Romans are represented at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, in paintings on walls that remain perfect 
to the present time. 

Skin bottles doubtless existed among the He¬ 
brews even in patriarchal times, but the first clear 
notice of them occurs Josh. ix. 4, where it is said 
that the Gibeonites, wishing to impose upon 
Joshua as if they had come from a long distance, 
took “ old sacks upon their asses, and wine-bottles 
old and rent and bound up .” So in the 13th verse 
of the same chapter: “ These bottles of wine which 
we filled were new, and behold, they be rent, and 
these our garments and our shoes are become old 



BOTTLE (bot't’l). Natural 
objects, it is obvious, would be 
the earliest things employed for holding and 
preserving liquids; and of natural objects those 
would be preferred which either presented them¬ 
selves nearly or quite ready for use, or such as 
could speedily be wrought into the requisite 
shape. The skins of animals afford in themselves 
more conveniences for the purpose than any other 
natural product. When an animal had been slain, 
either for food or sacrifice, it was easy and natural 
to use the hide for enveloping the fat or other sub¬ 
stances, and with very little trouble the parts of 
the skin might be sewed together so as to make it 


Oriental Bottles of Skin. 

by reason of the very long journey.” Age, then, 
had the effect of wearing and tearing the bottles in 
question, which must consequently have been of 
skin. To the same effect is the passage in Job 
xxxii. 19: “My belly is as wine which hath no 
vent; it is ready to burst like new bottles.” Our 
Saviour’s language, Matt. ix. 17; Luke v. 37, 38; 
Mark ii. 22, is thus clearly explained: “ Men do 
not put new wine into old bottles, else the bottles 
break and the wine runneth out, and the bottles 
perish.” New wine must be put into new bottles, 
and both are preserved. To the conception of an 
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English reader who knows of no bottles but such 
as are made of clay or glass, the idea of bottles 
breaking through age presents an insuperable diffi¬ 
culty; but skins may become “old, rent and bound 
up;” they also prove, in time, hard and inelastic, 
and would in such a condition be very unfit to 
hold new wine, probably in a state of active fer¬ 
mentation. Even new skins might be unable to 



A Pilgrim’s Skin Bottle of the Middle Ages. 

From the original in the Museum of Wisbech, England. 

resist the internal pressure caused by fermentation. 
The passage just cited from Job presents no incon¬ 
sistency, because there “new” means, not “fresh,” 
but new to this use. 

As the drinking of wine is illegal among the 
Moslems, who are now in possession of Western 
Asia, little is seen of the ancient use of skin 
bottles for wine, unless among the Christians of 
Georgia, Armenia and Lebanon, where thev are 
still thus employed. In Georgia the wine is 
stowed in large ox-skins, and is moved or kept at 
hand for use in smaller skins of goats or kids. 
But skins are still more extensively used through¬ 
out Western Asia for water. They are of the 
usual form, and they are carried at the present 
time as they were among the Jews and the Egyp¬ 
tians. The water-carriers bear water in such 
skins and in the same manner also. 

It is an error to represent bottles as being made 
exclusively of dressed or undressed skins among 
the ancient Hebrews. Among the Egyptians orna¬ 
mental vases were of hard stone, alabaster, glass, 
ivory,*bone, porcelain, bronze, silver or gold, and 
also, for the use of the people generally, of glazed 
pottery or common earthenware. As early as 
Thothmes III., assumed to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, B. C. 1490, vases are known to have ex¬ 
isted of a shape so elegant, and of workmanship so 
superior, as to show that the art was not, even 
then, in its infancy. 

Many of the bronze vases found at Thebes and 
in other parts of Egypt are of a quality which 
cannot fail to excite admiration, and which proves 
the skill possessed by the Egyptians in the art of 
working and compounding metals. Their shapes 
are most various—some neat, some plain, some 
grotesque, some in form not unlike our cream-jugs, 
others as devoid of elegance as the wine-bottles 
of our cellars or the flower-pots of our conserva¬ 
tories. They had also bottles, small vases and 
pots, used for holding ointment or for other pur¬ 
poses connected with the toilet, which were made 
of alabaster, glass, porcelain and hard stone. Views 
of these objects are now becoming common, in 
consequence of the multiplication of illustrations 
from specimens which are preserved in different 
museums. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities in the Berlin 
Museum is a case which is supported on a stand 


and its appearance seems to indicate that it be¬ 
longed to a physician, and was intended to hold 
different drugs, or to a Theban lady of wealth and 
rank, to be used for perfumes on a toilet-table. 

The perishable nature of skin bottles led, at an 
early period, to the employment of implements of 
a more durable kind, and it is to be presumed that 
the children of Israel would, during their sojourn 
in Egypt, learn, among other arts practiced by 
their masters, that of working in potterv-ware. 
Thus, as early as the days of the Judges, iv. 19 ; v. 
25, bottles or vases composed of some earthy 
material, and apparently of a superior make, were 
in use, for what in the fourth chapter is termed “a 
bottle” is in the fifth designated “a lordly dish.” 
Isaiah, xxx. 14, expressly mentions “ the bottle of 
the potters,” as the reading in the margin gives it, 
being a literal translation from the Hebrew, while 
the terms which the prophet employs show that he 
could not have intended anything made of skin: 
“He shall break it as the breaking of the potter’s 
vessel that is broken in pieces, so that there shall 
not be found in the bursting of it a sherd to take 
fire from the hearth, or to take water out of the 
pit.” In the nineteenth chap., ver. 1, Jeremiah is 
commanded, “Go and get a potter’s earthen bot¬ 
tle;” and, ver. 10, “Break the bottle;” “Even so, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, ver. 11, will I break this 
people and this city as one breaketh a potter’s 
vessel, that cannot be made whole again” (see also 
Jer. xiii. 12-14). Metaphorically, the word bottle 
is used, especially in poetry, for the clouds con¬ 
sidered as pouring out and pouring down water, 
Job xxxviii. 37, “Who can stay the bottles of 
heaven ?” This will evidently afford a very natu¬ 
ral illustration of a passage in the Psalms, Ivi. 8, 
“Put thou my tears into thy bottle”—that is, 
“treasure them up”—“have a regard to 
them as something precious.” It was cus¬ 
tomary to tie up in bags or small bottles, and 
secure with a seal, articles of value, such as 
precious stones, necklaces and other valuable 
ornaments. 

BOTTOMLESS PIT. Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11; 
xi. 7 ; xvii. 8; xx. 1, 3. See Hell. 


BOUDINOT (boo'de-no), ELIAS, 
LL.D., a very eminent American philanthro¬ 
pist, was born at Philadelphia in 1740. He 
turned his attention to the study of the law, 
and rapidly rose to eminence. As chairman 
in Congress he signed the preliminaries of 
peace with Great Britain in 17S2. Under 
Washington he presided over the Mint. In 
1812 he became a member of the Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and in 
1816 he was made the first president of the 
Bible Society. He died in 1821, having led 
a life of distinguished usefulness, having “ 
largely aided religious and benevolent insti¬ 
tutions, and leaving works that were well 
received on the “Age of Revelation, or the Age of 
Reason, on Age of Infidelity,” “Second Advent of 
the Messiah,” “The Star in the West,” and a 
treatise on the American Indians. 

BOUNDARIES (bound'a-rees). See Land¬ 
marks. 


ffcation requisite for an orator. Rich in matter, 
clear in reasoning, lie was fertile in illustration, 
forcible in a delivery which was natural and yet 
effective. He aimed at producing lasting spiritual 
effects, and his power was universally acknow¬ 
ledged. As a court-preacher, his popularity was 
unparalleled. At the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he was appointed to preach to the Prot¬ 
estants. As he advanced in life, he became more 
devoted to works of benevolence, abandoning the 
pulpit and using his influence on behalf of hos¬ 
pitals and institutions devoted to the poor. He 
died in 1704. His published works amount to 
fifteen volumes in French, and four volumes of 
his sermons have been translated and published in 
English. 

BOURG-ES iboor'jes), one of the earliest 
episcopal sees of France. A metropolitan is 
mentioned in connection with this place in the 
sixth century. It is the seat of a university 
founded in 14G3. Several important councils 
were held here, but the most important was that 
in 1438. Sec the following article. 

BOURG-ES, PRAGMATIC SANCTION OF, 
is the title of a settlement made in a synod held 
in 1438 at Bourges, in the reign of Charles VII. 
Eugene IV. and the Fathers of the Council of 
Basle sent legates to it, to aid in reforming the 
Church. Several decrees were adopted and sent 
to the French king. They form the basis of 
“The Pragmatic Sanction,” which has long been 
recognized as the safeguard of the liberties of the 
French or Gallican Church. Nearly all power 
was withdrawn by them from the pope, in the 
matter of appointments to benefices, and judging 



BOURDALOUE (boor'da-loo), LOUIS, 
justly called “The Prince of French Preachers,” 
was born at Bourges in 1632. He early became a 
Jesuit and rose rapidly into fame, whereupon he 
was brought to Paris. He possessed every quali- 
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in ecclesiastical causes in France. The most 
important of these articles were accepted by a 
German diet at Mayence in 1439, in which year 
they were confirmed by the French parliament. 
As might have been expected, the pope furiously 
assailed these articles, and Louis XI. in a moment 
of weakness yielded, but the parliament remained 
firm. The Lateran Council in 1512 also denounced 
this settlement, and Francis I. assented with an 
understanding that a “Concordat” which he 
accepted guarded all the rights of sovereignty in 
France. Since then the Papal power in France 
has largely regained its sway. 
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BOURIGNONISTS (boor-een'yo-nista), the 
followers of Antoinette Bourignon, who was born 
at Lille in 1616, and who gathered a number of 
followers who adopted her visionary views. She 
denied election, held to the absolute freedom of 
man, denied all foreknowledge. She held that 
Adam before the fall possessed the nature of both 
sexes; that Christ had a twofold manhood, one 
formed of Adam, and one of the Virgin Mary, 
and that this human nature was corrupted with 
the principle of rebellion against the will of God. 
Strange to say, she had several followers in Scot¬ 
land, and the General Assembly denounced her 
writings as “ freighted with damnable doctrines.” 
She died in 1680. 

BOURNE (boom'), HUGH, a native of Staf¬ 
fordshire, in England, born in 1772. He was a 
follower of John Wesley. The conference had 
discouraged camp-meetings and open-air preach¬ 
ing as unsuitable to England. Bourne associated 
himself with Clowes and a few other preachers, 
separated from the conference and formed a new 
body, known by the name of the “ Primitive Meth¬ 
odists,” in which lay representation was introduced. 
Mr. Bourne visited the United States, where he was 


favorably received, in 1844. The separation took 
place in 1810, and in that year the first class was 
formed at Standley, in Staffordshire. He died in 

1852. 

BOW. See Arms. The bow is frequently 
mentioned symbolically in Scripture. In Ps. vii. 
12 it implies victory, signifying judgments laid up 
in store against offenders. It is sometimes used to 
denote lying and falsehood, Ps. lxiv. 4; cxx. 4; 
Jer. ix. 3, probably from the many circumstances 
which tend to render a bow inoperative, especially 
in unskillful hands. Hence, also, “a deceitful 
bow,” Ps. lxxviii. 57; Hos. vii. 16. 

The bow also signifies any kind of arms. The 
bow and spear are the most frequently mentioned, 
because the ancients used these most, Ps. xliv. 6; 
xlvi. 9; Zech. x. 4; Josh. xxiv. 12. 

In Habak. iii. 9, “thy bow was made quite naked'' 
means that it was drawn out of its case. The 
Orientals used to carry their bows in a case hung 
on their girdles. 

BOWELS are often put by the Hebrew writers 
for the internal parts generally, the inner man, and 
so also for heart , as we use that term. Hence the 
bowels are made the seat of tenderness, mercy and 
compassion, and thus the Scriptural expressions of 
the bowels being moved, bowels of mercy, strait¬ 


ened in the bowels, etc. By a similar association 
of ideas, the bowels are also sometimes made the 
seat of wisdom and understanding, Job xxxviii. 
36; Ps. li. 10; Isa. xvi. 11. See Belly. 

BOWEN (bo'en), GEORGE DIXON, M. D., 
was born in 1823 in Indiana. Pie became an 
eminent preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He labored chiefly in Iowa, and died 
in 1858. 

BOWEN, JOHN, a very successful minister 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, w’as born in 
Pennsylvania in 1793. During forty-two years he 
labored with great faithfulness in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, and died in 1864. 

BOWEN, NATHANIEL, D. D., a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in 
Boston in 1779. He graduated at Charleston Col¬ 
lege in 1794, and thereafter he became chaplain to 
the Orphan-house in Charleston. Pie accepted the 
rectorship of St. John’s, in Providence, and subse¬ 
quently removed to Grace Church, New York, and 
in 1818 he was raised to be bishop of South Caro¬ 
lina. He died in 1839, leaving behind him a work 
called “ Christian Consola¬ 
tion,” a “ Collection of 
Prayers,” and several ad¬ 
dresses and sermons. 

BOWER (bow'er), AR¬ 
CHIBALD, was a native of 
Scotland, born at Dundee in 
1686, and educated at Douay. 
He went to Rome and entered 
the order of the Jesuits, re¬ 
moved to England, where 
he joined the Established 
Church, but in 1744 he went 
back to the Jesuits, only to 
return to the Protestant 
Church again. He is cele¬ 
brated for his vacillation and 
fickleness, and for having 
produced the best English 
history of the Popes ever written. Douglas, bishop 
of Salisbury, has reviewed this w'ork at length, 
showing that Bower had taken his matter from 
Tillemont, quoting very largely without acknow¬ 
ledgment, and thereby injuring his reputation for 
literary hortestv. 

BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS, 

a practice continued in the Protestant Episcopal 
churches when the name of Jesus occurs in the 
creed, although originated in the Church of Rome. 
The custom has by some been held to be sanctioned 
by the expression, Philem. ii. 10, that “ at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,” but this ob¬ 
viously refers to submission to his authority, and 
not to an inclination of the head. 

BOWING TOWARD THE EAST, a 

practice adopted by the early Christian Churches, 
in consequence of which the heathens accused the 
Christians of worshiping the sun. The explana¬ 
tion given by Augustine was to the effect that as 
light came from the east, so the bowing intimated 
that Christians turned to the most excellent na¬ 
ture—that is, to the Lord—for light and life. Cyril 
has described the west as the place of darkness, and 
hence he says, “ Ye look to the west when ye 
renounce that prince of darkness and horror. In 
England and elsewhere when the Creed is recited 


it is customary to turn toward the east, and the 
practice has also prevailed of erecting churches 
so as to stand lengthwise east and west, with the 
chancel or choir at the east end. 

BOWL. This is the rendering in the Author¬ 
ized Version of six different Hebrew words. 1. 1 
Ki. vii. 50, elsewhere rendered by basin or cup, see 
Ex. xii. 22; Jer. Iii. 19; Zech. xii. 2. 2. Judg. 
vi. 38, “a (lordly) dish,” v. 25. 3. Eccles. xii. 6; 
Zech. iv. 2, 3. 4. Ex. xxv. 31, elsewhere rendered 
cup, Gen. xliv. 2, and pot, Jer. xxxv. 5. 5. Ex. 
xxv. 29; xxxvii. 16; Num. iv. 7. 6. Num. iv. 
14, in marg.; vii. 13; Amos vi. 6. 

It is impossible to determine with any accuracy 
the difference between these vessels. One was used 
to hold the blood in which the branch of hyssop 
was to be dipped, and we may conclude that it 
was a vessel somewhat of the basin form. An¬ 
other, from its being used as a reservoir for the oil 
which fed the lamp, we may conclude to have been 
of a goblet shape. Others were sacrificial vessels, 
used chiefly for libations; while another, as its 
root signifies “ to lie low,” and from its being used 
to designate a dish on which butter was presented, 
was probably simply a deep plate or a shallow 
basin. 

BOWYER (bow'yer), WILLIAM, a cele¬ 
brated English printer, distinguished for his 
scholarship, was born 19th December, 1699, in 
Whitefriars, London. Having completed his 
education at Cambridge, he entered the printing 
establishment of his father, where, in superin¬ 
tending in particular the literary and critical 
department of the business, he was enabled to 
take the fullest advantage of his accurate and 
extensive scholarship in correcting for the press, 
emendating, etc., the various important and 
learned works which passed through his hands. 
He at once won distinction for the Bowyer press, 
and greatly enhanced the value of many of the 
works which he published. The works in con¬ 
nection with which he is now best known are the 
“Origin of Printing” and his “Critical Conjec¬ 
tures and Observations on the New Testament, 
collected from various authors, as well in regard 
to words as pointing, with the reason on which 
both are founded.” It is for the last of these 
works that he claims notice here. He prepared 
it at first in connection with an excellent edition 
of the Greek text, which he issued in 1763. The 
writers from whom the collection is principally 
made, besides Bowyer himself, are Bishop Bar¬ 
rington, Mr. Markland, Professor Schultz, Mi- 
chaelis, Dr. Henry Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. Gosset 
and Mr. Weston. While the best that can be said 
of the conjectures is that they are often ingenious, 
the alterations in pointing, not being altogether 
conjectural, may for the most part be safely relied 
on. The work received the highest commenda¬ 
tions from the most eminent Greek scholars, and 
was translated into German by Dr. Schultz, pro¬ 
fessor of theology and Oriental languages at Leip¬ 
zig. It was enlarged in 1773, published in 1782 
in 4to, but the fourth and best edition appeared in 
1812. Mr. Bowyer died 18th November, 1777, in 
his 78th year. 

BOX, 2 Ki. ix. 1, 3. The original word is 
that translated “vial” in 1 Sam. x. 1. It signi¬ 
fies flask or bottle. The box in Matt. xxvi. 7 
was a cruse with a long narrow neck, sealed at 
the 'top, for the evident purpose of retaining the 
scent of the perfume it contained. 



Chinese Rice-bowl and Chopsticks. 


BOX TREE 
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BOX TREE. The word so rendered signi¬ 
fies erectness, tallness, hence a tall tree, Isa. xii. 
19; lx. 13. It has been thought to be a species of 
cedar growing in Lebanon, called sherbin, distin¬ 
guished by the smallness of its cones and the 
upward direction of its branches. Henderson, 
believing that this tree is intended in Ezek. xxvii. 
6, by a slight alteration in the text, translates, 
“Thy deck they made of ivory Inlaid in cedar” 
(see “The book of Ezekiel,” p. 134), “the Ashur- 
ites” of our version being unintelligibly. But, 
after all, it is not improbable that the box, Buxus 
scmpervirens, is really the tree meant. 

BOYD, ROBERT, of Trochrig, was born in 
Glasgow in 1578. He was educated in Edin¬ 
burgh, where he studied theology under Rollock. 
He repaired to France for the prosecution of his 
studies; and after having acted as pastor of the 
church at Verteuil, he received an appointment 
in 160C to a professorship in the university of 
Saumur. He afterward became professor of 
divinity in the same college, and the fame of his 
ability and learning reaching his native country, 


nation, discussing the more prominent doctrines 
to which the epistle refers. It is evangelical and 
instructive. Principal Baillie does not hesitate to 
rank it above the commentaries of Calvin, Zan- 
chius, Rollock and Bayne, on the same portion of 
Scripture. He follows to a great extent in the 
wake of Zanchius. The work cannot be said to be 
diffuse in style; but on the principle of crowding 
into it an expression of his views on every theo¬ 
logical topic that came up in the course of his ex¬ 
position, Boyd discusses matters that had but slen¬ 
der connection with his duties as an exegete. In 
reference to his copiousness in the treatment of 
any subject, it was the witty remark of Du Plessis, 
“ Necessarium ei esse jugerum terra?, in quo se com¬ 
mode verteret” (“ He needed an acre of ground in 
order to turn himself with ease”). 

BOYD, ZACHARY, a noted Scotch divine of 
the seventeenth century. He was violently antag¬ 
onistic to Prelacy and Independency; and when 
others fled from Cromwell, he “ withstood him to 
his face,” who it is said was amused at his furious 
denunciations. He prepared a rough metrical 


Gospels and Acts translated into Malay, and aided 
in an edition of the Scriptures in Turkish. His 
whole life was thus devoted to the cause of religion 
and benevolence, and the works which he wrote 
of a religious character indicate the equable, stead¬ 
fast and pious temperament which he displayed in 
life. His most remarkable religious works were 
on “ The Style of the Scriptures,” and “ The great 
Veneration that Man’s Intellect owes to God.” 
These works have been honored by a place in the 
Romish Index of Prohibited Books. He died 
in 1691. See engraving on page 342. 

BOYS, JOHN, an English divine. It is said he 
was able to read the Bible in Hebrew at five years 
of age. He became a Fellow' of St. John’s in Cam- 
i bridge, then rector of Boxworth, and received a 
, «tall in Ely Cathedral. He translated the Apoc¬ 
rypha for the version of the Bible now in use, and 
finished a part that had been left incomplete by one 
of the translators. He died in 1643. 

BOYSE, JOSEPH, an eminent dissenting 
minister, born in 1660 and died in 1728. He held 



Ancient Roman Patera, or Drinking-Bowl. 

This fine specimen of curly Roman skill in working in bronze was found in Wiltshire, England, and is still preserved in the British Museum. Tho curving on it is elaborate, and yet in 

perfect harmony. 


he was offered by King James, and accepted, the 
principalship of the university of Glasgow. He 
resigned his office when he could not accede to the 
views of the government in favor of Episcopacy. 
He afterward became for a brief period principal 
of the university of Edinburgh, but this situation 
also, at the bidding of conscience, he w'as obliged 
to relinquish. He was appointed to Paisley; but 
the anxieties of a troubled time taking effect upon 
a w'eak constitution, he was seized with a compli¬ 
cation of diseases, and after seeking in vain relief 
from medical skill in Edinburgh, he died in that 
city on January 5, 1627. The chief work for 
which he is celebrated as an author is his “ Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians.” It 
was published in 1652 at the expense of the 
Stationers’ Society. The work narrowly escaped 
destruction, for a copy of it, sent in manuscript to 
Dr. Ruet, in order to be printed at Geneva, on the 
capture of the ship in which it was sent, fell into 
the hands of the Jesuits, who refused to give it 
up. The original, however, still existed, and the 
book, in a dense folio, issued from the London 
press in 1652. It is a specimen of laborious and 
valuable commentary. Besides an analysis of the 
passage, an exposition of the doctrine contained 
in it, and practical observations, it gives special 
treatises, such for instance as one on predesti- 


version of the Psalms, and he also turned much 
of the Bible into rhyme. He w’as minister of the 
Barony parish and professor of theology in the 
university of Glasgow, and aftenvard in France, 
where he taught for sixteen years. He died in 
1654, having endowed the college of Glasgow by 
valuable property which it still holds. 

BOYLE LECTURE, a lecture founded under 
the will of the Hon. Robert Boyle in 1691. It 
consists of eight sermons in which Christianity 
must be defended against infidels without entering 
into controversies among Christians. The appoint¬ 
ment of lecturer is held for a term not exceeding 
three years. The sermons are delivered in the 
Chapei Royal, Whitehall. 

BOYLE, ROBERT, a son of the earl of Cork, 
born at Lismore Castle in 1626. He was educated 
at Eton and Geneva, and became noted for his 
devotion to chemical and philosophical studies, 
lie was one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Society. lie made great attainments in theology, 
but he refused to be ordained, although he was a 
devoutly religious man. He became a director of 
the East India Company; and while he used his 
position to encourage the spread of Christianity 
in India, he also, at his own expense, had the 


a charge in Dublin, and wrote a memorable “ Vin¬ 
dication of the Deity of Christ,” and an “Account 
of Ancient Episcopacy.” These and a large col¬ 
lection of sermons constitute his works. 

BOZEZ (bo'zez), “tooth of a rock,” one of 
two sharp rocks between which Jonathan sought 
to pass into the garrison of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 4. Gesenius gives shining as the meaning of 
the word, and Fiirst renders it “height.” 

BOZKATH (boz'kath), or BOSCATH (bos'- 

kath), a place in the plain of Judah, Josh. xv. 39, 
the residence of Adaiah, the father of Jcdidah, the 
mother of King Josiah, 2 Ki. xxii. 1. 

BOZRAH (box'rah), “ an enclosure” or “ forti¬ 
fication.” There are two cities of this name men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 

1. A chief town of Edom, and one of its prin¬ 
cipal strongholds, Gen. xxxvi. 33; Isa. lxiii. 1. 
Though referred to in various parts of Scripture, 
no indication is given of its geographical position. 
Eusebius merely tells us that it lay in the moun¬ 
tains of Idumrca. 

About twenty-five miles south by east of the 
Dead Sea, in the district of JebfiJ, the ancient 
Gebal, is the village of Buseireh , “little Busrah.” 























































BOZRAH 


BRADWARDINE 


It contains about fifty poor houses, clustered to- Jordan. Its walla are four miles in circuit, and 22, hooks 



pears to be the site of the Bozrah of Edom. It long been celebrated in Syria, may account for the 
stands in the centre of that country, and occupies name Bozrah. Within tiie castle are the remains 
a strong position among the mountains. This of a beautiful theatre, and in the town are the 
helps to illustrate that sublime passage in Isa. ruins of many temples, churches and mosques 
lxiii. 1 where the Lord is represented as re- testifying to its wealth and prosperity nndei 
turning in triumph from the destruction of his 
enemies in their very stronghold. To this day 
Buseirah is the centre of a pastoral region. The 
people are all shepherds, and their whole wealth 
consists in their flocks of sheep and goats. The 
allusion of Micah is thus very appropriate: “I 
will put them together as the sheep of Bozrah;” 
and the language of Isaiah derives from this fact 
greater significance, Mic. ii. 12; Isa. xxxiv. G. 

2. A city of Moab, mentioned only bv Jeremiah, 
and said to be in “the land of Mishor”—that is, 
in the great plateau east of the Jordan valley, 
extending to the desert of Arabia, Jer. xlviii. 24. 

Some have held that this city is the same as the 
Bozrah of Edom, but that it was a distinct city 
can be easily proved. This Bozrah is in the 
Mishor , which is the distinctive name of the level 
plateau of Moab—a name which never was nor 
could be given to any part of Edom, Deut. iii. 10; 
iv. 43. Again, prophetic curses are pronounced 
by Jeremiah upon both cities, and they cannot be 
applicable to the same place, Jer. xlviii. 21-24, 

47, and xlix. 13. Others affirm that Bozrah of 
Moab must have stood on the plateau east of the 
Dead Sea, and not far distant from Ileshbon. For 
this there is no evidence. It is true some of the 
cities mentioned by Jeremiah were situated there; 
but then the passage indicates that the cities were 
scattered over a wide region: “Judgment is come 
. . . upon all the cities of the land of Moab, far 
and near” xlviii. 24; and besides, when the towns 
of the Mishor near the Dead Sea are enumerated 

in other places, Bozrah is not included, Num. Pagan, Christian and Mohammedan rule. 

37, 38; Josh. xiii. 15. Jeremiah puts the walls are shattered, the sanctuaries roofless, 


BRADBURY (brad'bury), THOMAS, an 
eminent dissenting minister, pastor of Fetter Lane 
in London, born in 1G77 and died in 1759. lie 
wrote “The Mystery of Godliness”—being sixty- 


three towns together—“ Bethgamul, Kerioth and 
Bozrah and on the north-eastern section of the 



Robert Boyle. 

Mishor we now find the ruins of three large cities, 
only a few miles distant from each other, whose 
names at once indicate their identity—Urn el- 
Jemal, Kureiyeh and Busrah. A careful con¬ 
sideration of the preceding statements leaves little 
room for doubt that Busrah is the Bozrah of 
Moab. 

Busrah stands in the midst of a rich plain on 
the southern boundary of Hauran. It was one of 
the largest and most splendid cities east of the 



Ruins of Bozrah in Edom. 


the houses nearly all prostrate, and the rich plain 
is desolate. The castle alone has defied time and 
neglect, and within its dreary walls about half a 
dozen poor families find an asylum from the wild 
Arabs of the desert. 

Bostra, so called by the Greeks and Romans, 
was a strong city in the time of the Maccabees, 
1 Macc. v. 2G. On the conquest of this country 
by the Romans, Bostra was made the capital; and 
when Christianity was established in the empire, 
it became the metropolis of a large ecclesiastical 
province. Under the Moslems it rapidly declined, 
and now it is a dreary ruin. The words of Jere¬ 
miah are fulfilled: “Judgment has come upon 
. . . Bozrah.” 

BRACELET (brace'let). The “bracelets” 
which we find mentioned in Scripture were some¬ 
times properly armlets, Num. xxxi. 50; 2 Sam. i. 
10, still common in the East, worn by princes and 
distinguished men, as well as by females. They 
were of gold and other costly materials, enriched 
with jewels, according to the wearer’s ability; while 
the very poor now have them of glass or even 
earthenware. See Armlet. But besides the 
armlets on the arm, bracelets were worn by men 
also, as well as women, on the wrists. One of the 
I words so rendered means a fastening, Gen. xxiv. 
22, 30, 47; Num. xxxi. 50; Ezek. xvi. 11; xxiii. 

I 42. The “bracelets” in the catalogue of Isa. iii. 
i 19 are wreathed or twisted chains. In Ex. xxxv. 




BRADY 

doubt he was one of the most subtle theological 
metaphysicians of the Middle Ages. He excelled 
in mathematics, but he had no equal in his day as 
an expounder of Augustinianism. Ilis doctrine 
of the will is nearly identical with that of 
Jonathan Edwards, and he was one of the 
brightest stars that heralded the Reformation, 
lie recognized a divine plan in grace as well as in 
nature, and he recognized the divine will as the 
only efficient cause, and thus lie anticipated the 
views of Calvin, or in other words he set forth in 
the fourteenth century the views promulgated by 
Augustine in a former age, which were again set 
forth by Calvin and the Reformers in a later age. 

BRADY, NICOLAS, D. D., was born at 
Bandon in the county of Cork, in 1659. He 
studied in Trinity College, Dublin, and became 
chaplain to Bishop Wettenhall, who gave him a 
prebendal stall in the cathedral of Cork. He 
removed to London after the accession of William 
III., and was appointed to St. Catherine Cree, and 
also to the lectureship of St. Michael’s in Wood 
street. He is chiefly famous for his share in the 
versification of an edition of the Psalms usually 
printed in the English Book of Common Prayer, 
and known as the version of “Tate and Brady.” 
He also published a translation of the “JEneid” 
of Virgil. He died in 1726. 

BRAHMA (brah'ma'. Brahm is a Sanscrit 
word respecting which there is much diversity of 
opinion among Western students of Hindoo phil¬ 
osophy and theology. By some it is understood 
to mean “ intense prayer,” while by others, with 
more accuracy, it is held to be the name of the 
infinite, incomprehensible and self-existent spirit. 
Consequently there are no images of Brahm, and 
it is only when this spirit is personified and recog¬ 
nized as coming forth in creation that images of 
this divinely-working power are made. In another 
relation the supreme power is evident in preserva¬ 
tion, and thus Vishnu comes in to be an object of 
worship and reverential regard. Again there are 
evil, woe and misery in the world, and here Siva or 
Seeva comes in sis a power to be dreaded. The 
names of Brahma among the Hindoos are mani¬ 
fold. He is the creator of the clouds and the sea, 
the being without beginning, the first mover on 
the waters, the benefactor, the endless. Such is 
in brief the Triad of the Indian gods. See Hin- 
DOOISM. 

BRAINERD (brain'erd), DAVID, a native 
of Haddam, in Connecticut, was born in 1718. 
His name stands prominently before the religious 
world as one of the most spiritually-minded and 
earnestly devoted Christians who ever entered the 
ministry. A rash expression respecting one of the 
tutors of Yale College led to his expulsion from 
the place, but he continued his studies, was li¬ 
censed to preach, and became a missionary to the 
Indians under the patronage of a Scottish societv. 
The field of his labors was at the junction of the 
Delaware and Lehigh Rivers, where the town of 
Easton now stands. He had great success. In 
1746 he visited the Susquehanna Indians, but his 
feeble constitution gave way, and he had to aban¬ 
don the work. He retired to the abode of Jonathan 
Edwards, at Northampton, where he died in 1747. 
He was a man of fine intellect, great eloquence, 
great tenderness of heart, self-sacrificing zeal and 
most ardent piety. His “ Life and Journals ” have 
long been highly prized by the friends of mis¬ 
sions. 
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BRAJNERD, JOHN, a brother of David, was 
born in 1720. He also became a missionary to the 
Indians, but his salary was too small for Ills sup¬ 
port. He was elected a trustee of Princeton Col¬ 
lege, and called to the church in Newark. In 
1759 he was at Crown Point as an army chaplain. 
He took charge of the churches of Deerfield and 
Mount Holly, in New Jersey, still keeping a sedu¬ 
lous watch over the Indians. He died in 1781. 

BRAINERD, THOMAS, D. D., a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, of the same family as the 
celebrated missionaries David and John Brainerd. 
He was born in Weston, N. Y., in 1804, educated 
at Hamilton College and Andover. He preached 
for a time in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, where 
he aided the celebrated Dr. Lyman Beecher. In 
1836 he settled in Philadelphia as pastor of the 
Pine Street Church, where he labored until his 
death in 1866. He was eminent as a faithful 
preacher and pastor. A short time before his 
death he published a “Life of John Brainerd,” 
which was very favorably received. 


BRANCH. As trees in Scripture denote great 
men and princes, so branches, boughs, sprouts or 
plants denote their offspring. In conformity with 
this way of speaking, Christ, in respect of his 
human nature, is styled a rod from the stem of 

Jesse, and a branch out of his roots, Isa. xi. 1_ 

that is, a prince arising from the family of David. 
Ihis symbol was also in use among the ancient 
poets. And so even in our English tongue,” re¬ 
marks Wemyss, “the word imp, which is origi¬ 
nally Saxon, and denotes a plant, is used to the 
same purpose, especially by Fox the martyrolo- 
gist, who calls King Edward VI. an imp of great 
hope, and by Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex, in 
his dying speech, who has the same expression 
concerning the same prince.” 

A branch is the symbol of kings descended from 
royal ancestors, as branches from the root, Ezek. 
xvii. 3, 10; Dan. xi. 7. In Ezek. xvii. 3, Jehoi- 
achin is called the highest branch of the cedar, as 
being a king. As only a vigorous trees can send 
forth vigorous branches, a branch is used as a 
general symbol of prosperity, Job viii. 16. 
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Remains of a Corinthian Temple, Bozrah. 


BRAMBLE (brara'ble). 
Thistle. 


See Tiiorn and 


BRAMHALL (bram'hall), JOHN, rose to be 
archbishop of Armagh. He was born in 1593 at 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, entered Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and entered the Church in 
1616, being presented to a living in York. He 
early displayed great controversial powers, and in 
a debate with a priest and a Jesuit at North Aller- 
ton, he so distinguished himself that Archbishop 
Matthews made him his chaplain. He accom¬ 
panied Sir Thomas Strafford to Ireland, and was 
made bishop of Derry. lie succeeded in inducing 
the Irish Church to accept the Thirty-nine Arti¬ 
cles of the English Church, arid in 1660 he was 
removed to Armagh. lie was impeached and 
imprisoned for a time in Dublin, but eventually 
he was set free; he returned to England when the 
king’s cause was lost. He distinguished himself 
by a discussion with the celebrated Hobbes on the 
question of liberty, and he wrote at great length 
against the Romanists, the English sectaries and 
the views of Hobbes. He died in 1663. Several 
editions of his works have been published. 


From these explanations it is easy to see how a 
branch becomes the symbol of the' Messiah, Isa. 
xi. 1; iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12; 
and elsewhere. 

Branch is also used as the symbol of idolatrous 
worship, Ezek. viii. 17, probably in allusion to 
the general custom of carrying branches as a sign 
of honor. An abominable branch, Isa. xiv. 19, means 
a tree on which a malefactor has been hanged. 

BRANDENBURG (bran'den-burg), CON¬ 
FESSION OF, a confession drawn up in Branden¬ 
burg at the request of the elector, the object being 
to harmonize the views of Luther and Calvin, and, 
if possible, to terminate the differences that had 
been occasioned by the Confession of Augsburg. 

BRANDT (brant'). There were several emi¬ 
nent men of this name, all of the same family, 
natives of Holland, and famed for their support 
of the Arminian cause. 

1. GERARD was a professor of divinity. He 
died in 1685 in Amsterdam, having written a “ His¬ 
tory ot the Reformation in the Netherlands” and 
“ Lives of Barneveldt and Do Ruyter.” 
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2. CASPAR, a son of the former, born at Rotter¬ 
dam in 1653, pastor of the Remonstrant Church in 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1696. He wrote a 
“Life of Arminius” and other works. 

3. JOHN, youngest son of Gerard, ministered 
to churches at Hoorn, The Hague and Amsterdam. 
He wrote a “Life of St. Paul” and edited several 
works. He died in 1708. 

4. GERARD, son of Caspar, and also a minister 




Egyptians Kneading Bread. 


at Amsterdam. He edited the “ Life of Arminius,” 
written by his father, and published in 1724. 


All these works display extensive learning, espe¬ 
cially in the department of Biblical archeeology 
and Jewish literature. The work on “The Dress 
of the Hebrew Priests” may be regarded as a 
commentary on Ex. xxviii. and xxix. His “Com¬ 
mentary on the Hebrews” is chiefly valuable for 
its archteological illustrations. It is in its theol- 
ogy vigorously anti - Socinian and anti-Remon¬ 
strant. 

BRAY, THOMAS, D. D., an English divine, 
born in 1656, and educated at Oxford. He pub¬ 
lished a work in a catechetical form which so 
pleased Bishop Compton that he appointed Bray 
to proceed to the colony of Maryland to settle the 
affairs of the Church, which were far from being 
satisfactory. He labored to secure parochial libra¬ 
ries in the different settlements of the Colony, so 
as to provide additional means of instruction in 
aid of the few pastors then in the field. On his 
return to England he settled in London as incum¬ 
bent of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, where he died in 
1730, leaving several literary works on Missions, 
Popery and Martyrology. 


BRASS. This word occurs in the Authorized 
Version. But brass is a factitious metal not 
known to the early Hebrews, and wherever it 
occurs copper is to be understood. That copper 
is meant is shown by the text, “Out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass,” Deut. viii. 9, it 
being of course impossible to dig a factitious 
metal, whether brass or bronze, out of mines. 
That compound of copper and zinc which forms 
our brass does not appear to have been known to' 
the ancients, but we have every evidence that 
they knew and used bronze arms, implements of 
that metal having been found in great abundance 
among ancient tombs and ruins. This, instead 
of pure copper, is probably sometimes, in the later 
Scriptures, meant by the word necliosheth. 

Brass (to retain the word) is in Scripture the 
symbol of insensibility, baseness and presumption 
or obstinacy in sin, Isa. xlviii. 4; Jer. vi.. 28; 
Ezek. xxii. 18. Brass is also a symbol of strength, , 
Ps. cvii. 16; Mic. iv. 13. So in Jer. i. 18 and 
xv. 20, brazen walls signify a strong and lasting 
adversary or opponent. 

The description of the Macedonian empire as 
a kingdom of brass , Dan. ii. 39, will be better 
understood when we recollect that the arms of 
ancient times were mostly of bronze; hence the 


BRAYING- IN A MORTAR, Prov. xxvii. 
22. See Punishments. 

BRAZEN SEA, 2 Ki. xxv. 13; Jer. lii. 17. 
See Layer. 

BRAZEN SERPENT. See Serpent. 

BREAD. This word is often used in a com¬ 
prehensive sense to signify food in general, Gen. 

iii. 19; xxviii. 20; hence “to eat bread” is to par¬ 
take of a meal, xliii. 25. In some respects this 
wider application of the term is familiar to our¬ 
selves, for we commonly speak of a man’s “ earn¬ 
ing his bread ”— i . e., his subsistence. 

Bread in its proper sense was generally of wheat, 
but barley and other species of grain were also 
used, and sometimes there was a mixture, Ezek. 

iv. 9. It has been said that barley bread was 
eaten only by the very poor or in time of scarcity. 
To a certain extent this may be true, John vi. 9. 
The luxurious Solomon, we read, gave barley to 
his horses, 1 Ki. iv. 29. But when we find also 
that Boaz, a man of wealth, in a time of plenty, 
presented barley to Ruth, whom he was intending 
to marry, Ruth iii. 15; comp. i. 6. we cannot sup¬ 
pose that barley was the food of only mean people. 



Egyptians making Bread in Loaves. 


figure forcibly indicates the warlike character of 
that kingdom. The mountains of brass in Zech. 
vi. 1 are understood by Vitringa to denote those 
firm and immutable decrees by which God governs 
the world, and it is difficult to affix any other 
meaning to the phrase, Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

BRAUN (brawn'), JOHANN, professor of 
theology and Oriental languages at Groningen, 
was born at Kaiserslauten in 1628, and died at 
Groningen in 1709. His works are “ Select Sacred 
Things,” “The Dress of the Hebrew Priests,” 
“Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


After the wheat had been ground in the mill, 
the flour was made into dough or paste in a small 
wooden bowl or trough; an ephah or three meas¬ 
ures is the quantity often specified, Gen. xviii. 6; 
Jud. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; Matt. xiii. 33—probably 
enough for what we might call a fair family-bak¬ 
ing, or for the capacity of an ordinary oven. A 
leathern bag is now often used for the same pur¬ 
pose by the Bedouin Arabs. Leaven was added 
afterward, and then the mass stood to ferment, 
Luke xiii. 21; consequently, if any sudden neces¬ 
sity of removal occurred, cakes would be hastily 
baked, or the dough carried off in its unfermented 


state, Ex. xii. 34. In towns it would seem likely 
that there were public ovens, for a bakers’ street 
in Jerusalem is mentioned, Jer. xxxvii. 21; comp. 
Hos. vii. 4. And it is a custom at the present day 
in the East for bakers by trade not only to dispose 
of the bread they have themselves prepared, but 
also to receive and bake the dough entrusted by 
others to them. A portion of this is retained for 
their remuneration. These public ovens, and such 
as are in large private houses, resemble those 
among ourselves, but smaller portable ones are 
common. They are of stone, earthenware or 
copper, like large jars open at the top, heated 
inside with wood, 1 Ki. xvii. 12; Isa. xliv. 15; 
Jer. vii. 18, or grass, Matt. vi. 30. When the fire 
has burnt out, small loaves are placed inside, or 
else thin cakes or biscuits are baked by being ap¬ 
plied outside. There is another mode of baking, 
common enough in rural districts. A kind of pit 
is formed in the floor of the principal room of a 
house, a yard wide and four or five feet deep. Its 
sides are lined with cement; and when they have 
been heated by a fire kindled at the bottom, pieces 
of dough are thrown against them, and soon baked 
there. So also the dough is laid on heated stones, 
or a fire is kindled on a smooth spot, the embers 
afterward raked aside, the dough laid down and 
the embers heaped over it; or it is placed between 
layers of dried dung, Ezek. iv. 15. Great care is 
necessary in turning such cakes, Hos. vii. 8. A 
pan, too, was used, 2 Sam. xiii. 8, 9, very probably 
similar to that now called tajen by the Arabs, flat 



Arab Hand-mill for Grinding Grain. 

or slightly convex, usually of metal, placed upon 
a slow fire. Thin flaps of dough are soon baked 
upon it. Sometimes a metal plate is put over a 
cavity in which are burning embers, and on this 
the bread is baked. By these or the like methods, 
now practiced, the bakings of the bread of which 
we read in several instances, Gen. xviii. 6; 1 Ki. 
xvii. 13; xix. 6, were no doubt customarily per¬ 
formed among the ancient inhabitants of Palestine. 
The cakes used in the offerings, whether baked in 
an oven or on a pan, appear to have been pre¬ 
pared with oil, Lev. ii. 4, 5; vi. 20, 21 ; vii. 9; 
sometimes perhaps only dipped in oil, Ex. xxix. 
2. Oil, too, was occasionally used for ordinary 
bread, 1 Ki. xvii. 12-14. Bread was sometimes 
round, a finger’s breadth thick, sometimes in other 
shapes, as Egyptian monuments show. Some cakes 
were punctured, and probably had seeds sprinkled 
on them, and some, as the cakes which Tamar 
made (as the original word would imply), were of 
special delicacy. 

It has been inferred, Luke xi. 5, that three com¬ 
mon loaves were sufficient for a man’s ordinary 
meal. The inference is but fanciful. David re¬ 
quired five, and had attendants a little way oft’, 
for whom also he wished provision, 1 Sam. xxi. 2, 
3; Mark ii. 26. He took ten for his three brethren, 
1 Sam. xvii. 17. Two hundred loaves was a fair 
quantity for a body of troops, xxv. 18; 2 Sara, 
xvi. 1. Women seem to have been generally em¬ 
ployed in making bread, 1 Sam. viii. 13; Jer. vii. 
18, but the bakers by trade were men, Hos. vii. 
4, 6. Loaves in Egypt were placed in baskets, 
probably of open-work, and these were carried 
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in a tray by the baker on his head, Gen. xl. 16, 
17. Most of the kinds of bread in use must have 
been crisp; hence we read so continually of the 
breaking of bread. 

BREAD, SHEW. See Shew-Bread. 

BREASTPLATE (brest'plate), a piece of 
defensive armor. See Arms ; Armor. 



Egyptian Cakes. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH- 
PRIEST, a splendid ornament covering the 
breast of the high-priest. It was composed of 
richly-embroidered cloth, in which were Ret, in 
four rows, twelve precious stones, on each of 
which was engraved the name of one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, Ex. xxviii. 15-29; xxxix. 
8-21. See Priests, Dress of. 

BREECHES, a part of the apparel of the 
priests. See Priests, Dress of. 

BRECKINRIDGE (breck'in-rij), JOHN, 
D.D., an eminent Presbyterian minister, born in 
Kentucky in 1797. He graduated at Princeton, 
became a tutor there, was licensed to preach, filled 
the office of chaplain in Congress, was settled at 
Lexington, Ky., and afterward removed to Balti¬ 
more. The Board of Education for Ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church was placed under his 
care, and from 1836 till 1838 he filled the office 
of theological professor at Princeton. He was 
appointed Secretary to the Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, and died in 1841 while on a visit to his 
friends in Kentucky. He was a man of great 
mental power, fine eloquence and eminent as an 
extempore preacher. He greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in a controversy with Bishop Hughes on the 
subject of the Church of Rome. His “Memorial 
of Mrs. Breckinridge” is written with great taste 
and delicacy. 

BRECKINRIDGE, ROBERT J., D.D., a 
brother of John Breckinridge, was born in 1800. 
He graduated at Union College in the twentieth 
year of his age, under Dr. Nott; returned to Ken¬ 
tucky, where he practiced law for eight years. He 
began an active political life at the same time. He 
was brought to the verge of the grave by a severe 
illness in 1828, and this became the turning-point 
in his life. He united with the Church, became a 
ruling elder, and his great power was at once rec¬ 
ognized in the courts of the Church. He suc¬ 
ceeded his brother John in Baltimore, after a 
course of theology in Princeton and having been 
admitted to the ministry. While in Baltimore he 
engaged with great vehemence in the Romish con¬ 
troversy, and took the leading part in editing an 
interesting magazine. In 1845 he was elected 
principal of Jefferson College, and removed to 
Canonsburg. After two years he took the pas¬ 


torate of the First church in Lexington, Ky., and 
in 1853 he was appointed professor of didactic 
and polemic theology by the General Assembly at 
the new seminary then constituted at Danville, 
Ky. During his tenure of that office he pub¬ 
lished two large volumes on theology, and he had 
planned a third, which was never finished. He 
died in December, 1871. Few men have ever 
been more celebrated in the Presbyterian Church. 
He possessed great clearness of mind, and 
his ability to state his views in nervous, re¬ 
fined and yet simple, elegant language was 
truly wonderful. As a debater he was 
almost unexampled. He abounded in anec¬ 
dote and illustration, always held his sub¬ 
ject firmly in hand, did justice to his oppo¬ 
nent, never wanted a word, and never minced 
matters or flinched from the support of any 
cause which he approved. He was cour- 
teous, fond of female society and of inter¬ 
course with children. He was eminently a 
great man. 

BREITINGER (bri'ting-ger), JOII. 
JAK., professor of Hebrew and Greek at Zurich, 
was born there 1st March, 1701, and died 15th De¬ 
cember, 1776. He is known to Biblical students as 
the editor of a corrected reprint of Grabe’s edi¬ 
tion of the Septuagint from the Alexandrian 
codex, with the various readings of the Vatican 
codex appended at the foot of the page. Mi- 
cliaelis pronounces it the best edition of the 
Septuagint published up to his time. Breitinger 
promised a fifth volume, with critical dissertations 
and various readings from MSS. at Basle, Zurich 
and Augsburg, but this never appeared. 

BRENTANO (bren-ta'no), DOMINIC VON, 
D. D., a Roman Catholic divine who died in 1797. 
He commenced a translation of the Old Testament 
into German, with notes, of which he completed 
the first 12 vols. These were published after his 
death, with the title “The Holy Scriptures of the 
( >ld Testament.” The work has been completed 
by Dereser and Scholz, the latter of whom has 
superintended a new edition of the earlier volumes. 
Dr. Pye Smith often refers to this transla- 
, ^ 0n * n h** “Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah.” 


BRENZ (brentz) (Latin, BREN- 
TIUS), JOHANN, was born at Weil, 
and died 1570, at Stuttgart. A dis¬ 
ciple of Luther, yet without implicitly 
adopting all his opinions, Brenz was an 
actor in most of the religious movements 
which characterized his age and country. 

He rendered important service in the or- J 
ganization of the ecclesiastical and educa- •'f 
tional establishments of Wurtemberg. At 
tbe time of his death he was provost of 
Stuttgart. Of all the Lutheran divines 
of his day he was the best Hebrew scholar, and 
he devoted much attention and labor to the exposi¬ 
tion of the Old Testament. His theological works 
fill 8 vols. fol., of which the first four contain his 
Commentaries on the Pentateuch and the other 
historical books, with the exception of Chronicles, 
on Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Hosea, Amos, Jonah and Micali. These Commen¬ 
taries are chiefly dogmatic, but they contain also 
very much that is valuable exegetically. 


BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT, 

a sect of enthusiasts which arose in the thirteenth 
century, and made considerable noise in Italy, 
France and Germany. They were Antinomian, 
inasmuch as they held that believers were free 
from the restraints of the law. They held views 
that approximated to Pantheism, and they disre¬ 
garded all the ordinances and public services of 
the Church, which they viewed as a system of 
bondage. They continued until the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and at length disappeared, as all such 
fanatics usually do. 

BRETSCHNEIDER (bret-shni'der), KARL 
GOTTLIEB, was born atGersdorf 11th February, 
L76. Having finished his preparatory studies, he 
became a privat-docent, first at Leipsic and after 
that at V ittenberg, where he read lectures in the 
university on logic and metaphysics, and on the 
proof passages in the Old Testament. In 1806 he 
became pastor at Schneeberg, where he continued 
only two years, leaving it to become superintendent 
in Annaberg; in 1816 lie was appointed general 
superintendent at Gotha, which situation he re¬ 
tained till his death. He died 22d January, 1848. 
Bretschneider’s literary activity was very great, 
and his published works belong to almost every 
department of sacred science. To the Biblical 
scholar he is chiefly known by his “Lexicon 
(Greek and Latin) for the New Testament,” and his 
“ Lexicon for the Apocrypha.” In 1820 he pub¬ 
lished “Probabilities concerning the Origin and 
Growth of the Gospel and Epistles of John.” 
This excited considerable sensation and called 
forth a number of replies, which fully established 
the position he had sought to overturn, as he him¬ 
self admits in the preface to the second edition of 
his “ Handbook on Dogmatics.” It is not easy to 
define his position in relation to the different 
schools of theology among which his countrymen 
are distributed, as he Rided wholly with no party. 
His orthodoxy, however, was of so cold and formal 
a type, and he admitted so many skeptical posi¬ 
tions in relation to the sacred books, that he must 
be ranked as inclining rather to the Rationalist 
than to tin* Evangelical party. 



BRETHREN OF OUR LORD. 

Jesus Christ. 


See 


Bread from Pompeii. 

BRETT, THOMAS, LL.D., was born at Bettis- 
hanger, Kent, in 1667, and educated at Cambridge, 
being admitted to Queen’s College in 1684, and to 
Corpus Christi in 1689. He was chosen lecturer 
in 1691, and appointed rector, first of Bettishanger 
in 1703, and afterward of Ructing in 1705. In 
1715 he resigned his livings and entered into com¬ 
munion with the non-jurors, in connection with 
whom he died in 1743. His writings, chiefly con¬ 
troversial, are very numerous. He is noticed here 
as the author of “ A Dissertation on the Ancient 
Versions of the Bible; showing why our English 
translation differs so much from them, and the 
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excellent use that may be made of them toward 
attaining the true reading of the Holy Scriptures 
in doubtful places.” This work, published from 
the author’s MS. after his death in 1760, was a 
greatly enlarged edition of a volume which he had 
previously published. The Dissertation has been 
republished by Bishop Watson in his Collection 
of Theological Tracts. 





Bread from Pompeii. 


BREVIARY (brev'i-ary). This is the title of 
the manual of devotion used in the Romish Church. 

It contains the prayers and lessons to be read by the 
priesthood in their daily routine, beginning with 
Matins, then Lauds Prime, Tierce, Sext (all before 
noon), Nones, Vespers and Compline in the latter 
part of the day, all to be finished before going 
asleep. The book is remarkable for the vast 
collection of fables, lying miracles and ridiculous 
stories which it contains, and the clergy are obliged, 
under the penalty of mortal sin, to recite all these 
absurd and incredible narratives. The Mechlin 
edition is highly prized by the Romish clergy. 

BREVINT (brev'int), DANIEL, D. D., a 
native of Jersey, educated at Saumur and Ox¬ 
ford. He became a Fellow of Jesus College in 
1638. He refused the Covenant, went to France, 
and after the Restoration he was made a preben¬ 
dary of Durham, and afterward dean of Lincoln. 
He died in 1695. He was very learned in the 
Romish controversy, and nearly all his numerous 
and keenly logical works bore on the errors of the 
Church of Rome. 

BRICK. We have very early mention of 
bricks in Scripture, and of the material with which 
they were cemented, Gen. xi. 3. Both the “slime” 
or bitumen and the clay of which the bricks were 
formed were abundant in the Mesopotamian plain. 
Bricks appear to have been, in Egypt and at Nine¬ 
veh, very generally sun-dried; for the Babylon¬ 
ian buildings they were more commonly burnt 
in kilns. The clay was sometimes mixed with 
chopped straw to increase the tenacity and com¬ 
pactness of the bricks, and this was the more 
needful when the material was the Nile mud, Ex. 
i. 14; v. 6-19. Egyptian bricks, with dates upon 
them, are still preserved as fit for use as when they 
were first made. They are of a large size, varying 
from 14} to 20 inches in length, 6} to 8$ inches in 
breadth, and in thickness 41 to 7 inches. The 
burnt bricks employed in buildings exposed to 
water were smaller than those merely sun-dried. 
In the necropolis at Western Thebes there is a 
remarkable painting in the tomb of Rekshare, 
architect in the reign of Thothmes III., about 
1400 years B. C., which represents the process of 


brick-making. Some of the laborers are digging 
and preparing the clay, others moulding, carrying, 
piling the bricks, while taskmasters are superin¬ 
tending the work. They are captives who are 
employed; possibly Hebrews may be intended. 
See the engravings on page 348. Babylonian 
bricks are more like tiles, 12 or 13 inches square, 
and 3} thick. Some of them are glazed or enam¬ 
eled, and various-colored patterns arc im¬ 
pressed upon them. Many of these have 
been found bearing the name of Nebuchad- i 
nezzar. In the Assyrian ruins there are 
also bricks both kiln-burnt and sun-dried. 
Inscriptions are on many of them. Briek- 
i kilns are mentioned in 2 Sam. xii. 30; Jer. 

\ xliii. 9. There is an allusion to the severity 

of the labor in them in Nah. iii. 14, 15. 

j BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. See Mar- 

Jw RIAGE. 

BRIDGE. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the word bridge does not occur in all 
Scripture, although there were without 
doubt bridges over the rivers of Palestine, 
especially in the country beyond the Jor¬ 
dan, in which the principal perennial 
streams are found. There is mention of a military 
bridge, 2 Macc. xii. 13, which Judas Maccabeeus 
intended to make, in order to facilitate his opera¬ 
tions against the town of Caspis, had he not been 
prevented. There are traces of ancient bridges 
across the Jordan, above and below the lake of 
Gennesareth, and also over the Arnon and other 
rivers which enter the Jordan from the east, and 
some of the winter torrents which traverse the 
westernmost plain (the plain of the coast) are 
crossed by bridges. But the oldest of these appear 
to be of Roman origin, and some of more recent 
date. It would be useless, in a subject so little 
Biblical, to trace the contrivances which were 
probably resorted to in the ruder and more remote 
ages. Such contrivances, before the stone bridge 
is attained, are progressively the same in most 
countries or varied only by local circumstances. 
The bridges which existed in the later ages of 
Scriptural history are probably not very different 
from those which we still find in Palestine and in 
the neighboring countries. 

The principal existing bridge in Palestine is 
that which crosses the upper Jordan about two 
miles below the lake Houle. The river here flows 
rapidly through a narrow bed, and here, from the 
most remote ages, has lain the high road to Damas¬ 
cus from all parts of Palestine, which renders it 
likely that a bridge existed at this place in very 
ancient times, although, of course, not the one 
which is now standing. The bridge is called 
Jacob’s Bridge (Jissr Yukoub), from a tradition 
that it marks the spot where the patriarch Jacob 
crossed the river on his return from Padan-Aram, 
and its form maybe seen in the illustration on page 
349. But it is also sometimes called Jissr Beni Ya- 
koub, the Bridge of Jacob’s Sons, which may suggest 
that the name is rather derived from some Arab 
tribe called the Beni Yakoub. The bridge is a very 
solid structure, well built, witli a high curve in the 
middle, like all the Syrian bridges, and is composed 
of three arches in the usual style of these fabrics. 
Close by it, on the east, is a khan much frequented 
by travelers, built upon the remains of a fortress 
which was erected by the Crusaders to command 
the passage of the Jordan. A few soldiers are now 
stationed here to collect a toll upon all the laden 
beasts which cross the bridge. 










BRIDGE BRETHREN. After St. Benedict 
erected the bridge of Avignon in the twelfth 
century, he gathered a fraternity together, who 
were pledged to attend to matters connected with 
hospitals, but more especially to aim at securing 
the building of bridges. They did a good work 
in the south of France, were recognized by the 
pope, and had certain honors conferred on them. 
Some of the members existed even as late as 1780. 

BRIDGET (brig'it), SAINT, very celebrated 
in Ireland as the national patroness. The most 
remarkable miracles and prodigies are recorded 
of her. She is honored on Feb. 1, the day on 
which, in A. D. 521, she is reported to have died. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. The 

late earl of Bridgewater by his will, dated in 1825, 
devised the sum of £8000 to be disposed of by the 
Royal Society in securing the publication of 1000 
copies of a work on “The power, wisdom and 
goodness of God manifested in the creation.” 
The president of the Royal Society, Davies Gil¬ 
bert, by the advice of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the bishop of London, nominated eight 
subjects, and allotted them to eight writers. The 
writers were the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, 
Rev. William Whewell, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. P. 
Mark Roget, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. William 
Kirby and William Prout, M. D. Their works 
had an immense sale, and produced the happiest 
effect on society. Cheaper editions of these treat¬ 
ises may now be had, and they are all w'orthy of 
a place in the libraries of all thoughtful men. 

BRIER. See Thorns. 

BRIGANDINE (brig-an'dine), a coat of 
mail, Jer. xlvi. 4; li. 3. See Arms. 

BRIMSTONE (brimstone). The Hebrew 
word for brimstone properly means resin or pitch, 
but comes to signify other combustible substances, 
especially sulphur or brimstone. It was employed 
in the destruction of the cities of the plain, the 
soil of that district abounding in sulphur and 
bituminous matter, Gen. xix. 24; Deut. xxix. 23. 
Hence the use of the term figuratively to describe 
the divine vengeance, Job xviii. 15; Ps. xi. 6; 



Unleavened Bread of the Jews. 


Isa. xxxiv. 9; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Rev. xix. 20; 
xx. 10; xxi. 8. 

BROAD CHURCH, a name given to that 
party in the Church of England which makes 
light of dogma and the sacramental system. 
The adherents of the party hold liberal views 
of revelation, allow great breadth of interpre¬ 
tation of the standards, and many of them would 
even identify Church and State. 

BROIDED, BROIDERED. In 1 Tim. ii. 9 
the older rendering is “ broided,” explained in the 
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fold, to bush, to curl or to lay it curiously.” See 
Embroidery. 

BROMLEY (brom'le), THOMAS, born in 
1629, became a Fellow of All Souls in Oxford. 
After the Restoration he was deprived for non¬ 
conformity. He joined a party of mystics, and 
wrote several books on subjects of a religio-mys- 
tical cast. He went farther than Jacob Bohme in 
pronouncing marriage unfit for perfect Christians. 
He died in 1691. 

BROOK. There are several Hebrew words so 
rendered. That in Ps. xlii. 1 is a rushing torrent. 
Another often used— e. g., Jud. xvi. 4, comp. marg. 
—implies both the stream and its dry bed, just 
equivalent to the modern Wady. Most of the 
brooks of Palestine are torrents flowing only in 
the winter or after rains. Thus in Job vi. 15 the 
allusion is to a stream which dries up at once and 
disappoints the traveler. See River. The 
“brooks” in Isa. xix. 6, 7, 8, are the canals of 
Egypt. 

BROTH. It is a common practice in the East 
to dip bread into the gravy of meat, which is 
therefore sometimes served up in a separate vessel, 
Jud. vi. 19, 20; Isa. lxv. 4, or placed in the middle 
of the meat-dish. See Food. 


BROTHER. This term is so variously and 
extensively applied in Scripture that it becomes 
important carefully to distinguish the different 
acceptations in which it is used. 

1. It denotes a brother in the natural sense, 
whether the offspring of the same father only,* 
Matt. l. 2; Luke iii. 1, 19, or of the same father 
and mother, Luke vi. 14, etc. 2. A near relative 
or kinsman by blood, cousin, Gen. xiii. 8; xiv. 16 ; 
Matt. xii. 46; John vii. ft; Acts i. 14; Gal. i. 19.’ 
3. One who is connected with another by any tie 
of intimacy or fellowship; hence, 4. One born in 
the same country, descended from the same stock, 
a fellow-countryman, Matt. v. 47; Acts iii. 22; 
Heb. vii. 5; Ex. ii. 11; i v . 18. 5. One of the 
same sort or character, Job xxx. 29; Prov. xviii. 
9; Matt, xxiii. 8. 6. Disciples, followers, etc., 

Matt. xxv. 40; Heb. ii. 11, 12. 7. One of the 
same faith, Amos i. 9; Acts ix. 30; xi. 29; 1 Cor. 

v. 11, from which and other texts it appears that 

the first converts to the faith of Jesus were known 
to each other by the title of Brethren, till the 
name of Christians was given to them at Antioch, 
Acts xi. 26. 8. An associate, colleague in office 
or dignity, etc., Ezra iii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 
1, etc. 9. One of the same nature, a fellow-man, 
Gen. ix. 5;. xix. 7; Matt. v. 22, 23, 24; vii. 5; 
Heb. ii. 17; viii. 11. 10. One beloved—/, e., as a 

brother—in a direct address, 2 Sam. i. 26; Acts 

vi. 3; 1 Thess. v. 1. 


binical learning, Mr. Hugh Broughton,” fol. 1662. 
Some of these writings are in Hebrew, and they 
all indicate familiarity with Jewish learning. The 
language is, however, “curt, harsh and obscure,” 
as his editor admits. 

BROUGHTON, TIIOMAS, an English cler¬ 
gyman of great learning, was born in London in 
1704, educated at Eton and Cambridge. He be¬ 
came vicar of Bedminster and prebendary of Sal¬ 
isbury. Among his works, “Christianity Distinct 
from the Religion of Nature” holds a prominent 
place. It is a reply to the infidel treatise, “ Chris¬ 
tianity as old as the Creation.” He also published 
a “ Historical Dictionary of all Religions,” and 
several treatises in the “ Biographia Britanniea.” 
He died in 1774. 

BROUSSON (broos-song'), CLAUDE, a 
French Protestant martyr, was born at Nismes in 
1647. When the edict of Nantes was revoked, the 


K 


o. enpture, no information can be discovered 
either as to his parentage or place of birth. The 
first allusion to him appears in certain letters of 
Samuel Rutherford, dated 1637. When he came 
to be settled as minister of the parish of Wam- 
phray, in Annandale, he justified, by his exem¬ 
plary diligence and devotedness, the high expec¬ 
tations which Rutherford had formed of liis future 
usefulness in the Church. After the Restoration 
he became obnoxious to the dominant party, and 
was thrown into prison in Edinburgh, where he 
was denied even the necessaries of life. On the 
23d December, 1662, he was liberated on the con¬ 
dition that he would go at once into exile. He 
retired to Holland, wjiere he became minister of 
the Scotch church at Rotterdam. In 1676, at the 
instigation of Archbishop Sharp, the English gov¬ 
ernment insisted on the expulsion of Mr. Brown, 
together with some other exiles from the provinces^ 
but the Dutch States honorably refused compliance 
with this demand. He assisted at the ordination 
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Modern Oriental Baker. 


BROUGHTON (brow'ton), HUGH, an em¬ 
inent Hebrew and rabbinical scholar, was born 
in 1549 at Oldbury, in Shropshire, and died near 
London in 1612. His life was spent amidst diffi¬ 
culties and vexations occasioned chiefly bv his 
own inordinate vanity and his quarrelsomeness; 
but his great scholarship procured for him the 
friendship of some of the most learned men of his 
day, both at home and abroad. Among the rest 
was Dr. Lightfoot, who edited Broughton’s writ¬ 
ings after his death, under the title, “ The works 
of the Great Albonian Divine, renowned in many 
nations for rare skill in Salem’s and Athens’ 


deputies of the Protestant churches met in his house 
and resolved that their ordinances should be con¬ 
tinued. He had to retire to Geneva, and he con¬ 
tinued to preach in different parts of France, 
Holland and Germany. He was arrested at 
Oleron, and broken on the wheel at Montpellier 
in 1698. He left several works bearing on “The 
State of Protestantism in France,” “ The Progress 
of the Gospel,” and “Letters to the Clergv of 
France.” 

BROWN, JAMES CALDWELL, I).D., was 
bom in Ohio, entered Jefferson College, whence 
he passed to the Alleghany Theological Seminary, 
and finished his education at Columbia Seminary’ 
S. C. He engaged in missionary work in Michi¬ 
gan, and eventually he gathered a large Presby¬ 
terian church, to which he ministered for twenty- 
one years. He received the honorary degree in 
divinity at the same time from tivo colleges, and in 
1860 he undertook the arduous work of acting as 
agent to found the Seminary of the North-west at 
Chicago. He took part in the civil war, and acted 
as a chaplain ; and in consequence of disease con¬ 
tracted in the service, he died in 1862. 


of the celebrated Richard Cameron. His death 
seems to have taken place about the close of 1679. 
To judge from his works, and from the testimonies 
borne to his character by competent authorities, 
he must have been a man of singular piety—an 
earnest and faithful preacher, sound and evangeli¬ 
cal in his views, and remarkable for his acuteness 
and discrimination. His works, if collected, would 
fill nearly ten octavo volumes. They are mostly 
of a polemical and dogmatical character, some 
bearing his name, while others are anonymous. 

BROWN, JOHN, minister of the gospel at 
Haddington, and for many years professor of 
divinity to the Associate Burgher Synod, was born 
at Carpow, Perthshire, in 1722, and died 19th 
June, 1787. Though to a great extent self-edu¬ 
cated, and that in the face of great difficulties, he 
proved himself a scholar among scholars. As a 
minister and professor of divinity he stands high 
among the worthies of the religious body to which 
he belonged, and as an author his works have 
commanded wide circulation, and continue to the 
present day to be in constant demand and good 
reputation. They are numerous, and embrace 
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several departments of religious knowledge. His 
works on the Bible are, “A Dictionary of the 
Bible“ The Self-Interpreting Bible“ A Brief 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures;” “Sacred 
Typology; or, A Brief View of the Figures and 
Explication of the Metaphors contained in Scrip¬ 
ture;” “An Evangelical and Practical View of 
the Types and Figures of the Old Testament Dis¬ 
pensation “ The Harmony of Scripture Prophe¬ 
cies, and History of their Fulfillment.” The 
chief value of these works now lies in their popu¬ 
lar character. 


BROWN, JOHN, D.D., horn at Burnhead, in 
the parish of Whitburn and county of Linlithgow, i 
in 1784, was the grandson of John Brown of Had¬ 
dington, through his eldest son of the same name, 
many years minister of the Burgher Secession 
Church in Whitburn. He received his education 
at the university of Edinburgh, after which he 
studied divinity under Dr. Lawson of Selkirk. 
He was settled in 1806 at Biggar, Lanarkshire, 
where he laid the foundation of his theological 
eminence by profound and accurate exegetical 
studies, which were then much neglected. In 
1822 he was translated to Edinburgh, and was 
appointed professor of exegetical theology to the 
United Secession Church in 1834. His expository 
works had been slowly matured during forty years, 
and repeatedly in substance delivered from the 
pulpit and the theological chair. They display a 
very wide range of hermeneutical reading, com¬ 
bined with strong native sagacity and independent 
judgment and a clear and vigorous style. The 
most original and important are an “ Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Galatians;” an “ Analytical 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans;” an 
“ Exposition of the Discourses and Sayings of our 
Lord ;” an “ Exposition of our Lord’s Intercessory 
Prayer;” “Resurrection of Life,” an exposition 
of 1 Cor. xv.; an “ Expository Discourse on First 
Peter,” and “ On Second Peter, Chap. I.;” “ Suffer¬ 
ings and Glories of the Messiah,” consisting of 
expositions of the text of Ps. xviii. and Isa. liii. 
In preparing these works, Dr. Brown consulted 
every available authority; and his learning, espe¬ 
cially in Scottish, English and Latin commentary, 
was in some departments almost exhaustive. Be¬ 
sides preparing a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, left almost ready for the press, he issued 
at various times other more fugitive publications. 
He died at Arthur Lodge, Edinburgh, in 1858, 
leaving behind him the reputation of being in his 
own department the greatest Biblical expositor in 
Scotland. 






BROWNE, GEORGE, D.D., was the first 
prelate who embraced the Reformation in Ireland. 
He had been a friar among the Augustinians. In 
1535 he was made archbishop of Dublin. By order 
of Henry VIII. he removed all vestiges of idola¬ 
try out of the churches in Dublin, and in their 
Btead he introduced the Creed, the Ten Command¬ 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. He also introduced 
the liturgy of Edward VI., and made many reforms 
in the churches of the city. He was constituted 
primate of Ireland, but on the accession of Mary 
he was deprived in 1554, and he died two years 
afterward. 


BROWNE, SIR THOMAS, M.D., known as 
the “Philosopher of Norwich,” was born in Lon¬ 
don in 1605, educated at Winchester and Oxford. 
He graduated in medicine after having studied at 
Leyden, and he settled in Norwich in 1636, where 


he spent his life. His first work, “ Religio Med¬ 
ici,” created a great stir, and it subjected him to 
charges of infidelity, which he successfully repu¬ 
diated. He wrote many other works on morals, 
vulgar errors, and literary subjects. He was a 
man of great eloquence, and his style, with its 
quaint Latinisms, showed the transition state of the 
language in his day. It is believed that the style 
of Samuel Johnson took its form chiefly from the 
fact that the “Religio Medici” and the other 
treatises of Sir Thomas had been so continuously 
studied by the great essayist, and that impercepti¬ 
bly he fell into the manner of his great predecessor. 
Browne died in 1682, having made a considerable 
impression on his age, and his works, especially 
the “Religio Medici,” are sought after yet for 
their quaintness and antique learning. 




Egyptians at work in the Brick-fields.—S et* 
Brick. 

BROWNELL (brow-nel'), THOMAS C., 
D.D., was born at Westport, Mass., in 1779. 
He studied in the college of Rhode Island and in 
Union College, where he graduated in 1804. He 
became a tutor in the college under Dr. Nott, and 
afterward he was appointed to the departments of 
belles-lettres and moral philosophy. In 1809 he 
visited Europe for a pedestrian tour; and being 
absurdly charged with the crimes of robbery and 
murder, which were speedily shown to be un¬ 
founded, he returned the following year to his 
native land. He entered the Episcopal Church, 
and was soon appointed one of the ministers of 
Trinity Church, New York. He was elected bishop 
of Connecticut in 1819, and under his auspices 
Trinity College was founded, of which he remained 
president until 1831. In the interests of Home Mis¬ 
sions he labored with great zeal, traveling even to 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and doing great good. 
In 1852, on the death of Bishop Chase, he became 
presiding bishop—a position which he filled for 
fourteen years. He died in 1865 at Hartford, 
leaving several practical works behind him. 


BROWNISTS (brown'ists), the followers of 
Robert Brown, held by many to be the originators 
of the Independents in England. This statement 
is, however, repudiated by them, as they insist 
that before his time their principles had been 
avowed and societies had been gathered together 
in different parts of the kingdom. At his outset 
he adopted the views of Cartwright, as both were 
of Cambridge, but Brown ere long went far beyond 
his master. He made such a stir in the country 
that the bishop of Norwich had him arrested. He 
was set at liberty, and again arrested after a busy 
preaching tour. He used to boast that he had 
been committed to thirty-two prisons, some of 
them so wretched that he could not see his hand 
at noonday. He collected a congregation on his 
own principles, but at length he had to flee the 
kingdom, and his followers accompanied him to 
Holland. There, when free from oppression, they 
soon fell asunder, and he returned to England. 
He renounced his principles, and became the rector 
of a church in Northamptonshire, where he lived 
an idle and dissolute life. lie assaulted the con¬ 
stable of the parish and was committed to jail for 
the offence; but being unable to walk the distance, 
he was taken on a feather bed in a cart. He fell 
sick, and died in jail in 1630, having reached his 
eighty-first year. He and his followers agreed on 
most theological points with the Church of Eng¬ 
land, but they held that each separate congrega¬ 
tion should be an independent church, and that 
all the affairs of the society should be managed 
and concluded by the members themselves, irre¬ 
spective of the vote or authority of any other body. 
They selected all their officers, refused to admit 
that the clerical office was indelible, holding that 
the people who had made a man a minister could 
dismiss and unmake him again. 

BROWNLEE (brown'lee), WILLIAM C., 
D.D., was born in Lanarkshire, in Scotland, in 
1784. He studied in the university of Glasgow, 
graduated, was licensed in 1808, whereupon he 
married and emigrated to America. He was first 
connected with the associate body, and in 1817 he 
settled as the pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Baskinridge, New Jersey, and in 1826 he became 
one of the ministers of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch church in New York. In 1843 he suffered 
from apoplexy, and his health was never fully 
restored. He died in 1860. He was an admirable 
preacher, an earnest, excellent man and profoundly 
read on the Romish controversy, in which he was 
engaged for many years. He left a large amount 
of published matter behind him, on Romanism, 
Quakerism, Baptism and subjects of a practical 
character. 

BRUCCIOLI (bruk-se-o'le), ANTONIO, an 
Italian scholar who flourished in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He was a native of Flor¬ 
ence ; and having been brought into hostile rela¬ 
tions with the Medician family, and becoming 
suspected of inclining to the opinions of the Re¬ 
formers, he was exposed to much harassing perse¬ 
cution, which ended in his being banished from 
his native country. Retiring to Venice with his 
brothers, who were printers, he devoted himself to 
literary work, chiefly to translations from the 
Greek and Latin. He began his labors with the 
Sacred Scriptures, of which he issued the New 
Testament in 1530. This edition was full of mis¬ 
takes. which were mostly corrected by the author 
himself when he issued his “ Biblia Tradotta in 
Lingua Toscana,” 1532. 
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BRUCE, ROBERT, a very celebrated Scottish 
preacher born in 1559, educated at St. Andrews, 
and settled as one of the ministers of Edinburgh 
in 1587. Here his eloquence and great boldness 
on behalf of the truth gave him a widespread 
influence. He died in 1631. So much have his 
sermons been prized that an edition was printed 
in 1790, and another in the Woodrow Society’s 
Collection in 1843. 

BRUNO (broo'no), GIORDA NO, a noted Ital¬ 
ian philosopher, born in 1550 at Nola. He entered 
the Dominican order, but soon left the convent, 
owing to his rejection of the theology of the place. 
He went to Geneva, but he could not agree with Cal¬ 
vin, and so he removed to Paris. Here he raised a 
storm by his lectures, and he left France for Eng¬ 
land, where he gained the patronage of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He sojourned for a time in Oxford, and 
thence he went to Paris again. After visiting 
Frankfort and Wittenberg, he left for Padua and 
Venice. He was arrested by the Inquisition, re¬ 
fused to recant, was excommunicated, delivered to 
the civil magistrate and burnt in 1660. His phil¬ 
osophy settled down into Pantheism, and there is 
little doubt but that Spinoza gathered certain of 
his views from Bruno, whom he had studied care¬ 
fully. His writings on theological subjects are 
often obscure, from his tendency to abstractions. 

BRUNO, SAINT, the apostle of the Prus¬ 
sians, was also called Boniface. He was a Saxon 
nobleman, born 970, and raised to be chaplain to 
Otho III. He went to Italy, and the pope made 
him “archbishop of the heathen,” sending him 
forth to the unconverted. He labored among the 
Poles and Prussians, and eventually he, together 
with eighteen of his followers, was martyred in 
A. D. 1009. See engraving on page 350. 

BRYANT (bri'ant), JACOB, A.M., an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman who devoted himself to letters. 
He was born at Plymouth, 1715, educated at Eton 
and at King’s College, Cambridge, and died in 
1804. His first published writings, bearing, how¬ 
ever, only indirectly on the literature of the Bible, 
are “ Vindiciae Flavianae,” a tract of eighty-three 
pages, containing an able vindication of the testi¬ 
mony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour. 
“The sentiments of Philo-Judieus concerning the 
Logos or Word of God; together with large 
extracts from his writings, compared with the 
Scriptures, on many other particular and essential 
doctrines of the Christian religion.” His principal 
Biblical works are, “ A Treatise upon the Authen¬ 
ticity of the Scriptures,” and “ The Truth of the 
Christian Religion.” In this work Bryant has not 
only given a useful and original view of the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, but has also, as the candid 
student will find, satisfactorily obviated most of 
the chief difficulties of the subject. In 1803 ap¬ 
peared “Observations upon some passages in 
Scripture which the enemies of religion have 
thought most obnoxious, and attended with diffi¬ 
culties not to be surmounted.” The passages 
chosen as the subject of his observations in this 
volume are those containing the particulars of the 
history of Balaam; the foxes and firebrands, Jud. 
xv. 4, 5; the passage in Joshua, x. 5-40, concern¬ 
ing the sun’s standing still; and last, the particulars 
of the history of Jonah. If he has not removed 
all the difficulties, he has at least shown that they 
may be considerably reduced. In 1794 appeared 
his “Observations upon the Plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians, in which is shown the peculiarity 


of those Judgments and their correspondence with 
the Rites and Idolatries of that people; to which ' 
is prefixed a prefatory discourse concerning the 
Grecian colonies from Egypt.” The title is suf- ! 
fieiently descriptive of the design and contents of 
this work. Bryant’s only other work of import¬ 
ance, and in some respects his greatest work, 
though only indirectly bearing on the literature of 
the Bible, is entitled “ A New System, or an 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, wherein an at¬ 
tempt is made to divest tradition of fable and to 
reduce the truth to its original purity.” The 
amount of curious and learned discussion which 
this work contains, relating to the history and 
religions of all the ancient nations, is truly “ im¬ 
mense.” It has been truly characterized as a work 
of uncommon learning, abounding with great 
originality of conception, much perspicuous eluci¬ 
dation, and the most happy explanations on topics 
of the highest importance. 

BUCER (bu'ser), MARTIN, born in Alsace 


of Cranmer, and for a time he acted as divinity 
professor at Cambridge. lie counseled Hooper, 
who had accepted the bishopric of Hereford, and 
who had hesitated to use the vestments; and at 
the request of Cranmer he criticised the Book of 
Common Prayer, suggesting alterations which 
many evangelical men then desired. lie died at 
Cambridge in 1551, and no fewer than 3000 per¬ 
sons attended his funeral. Five years afterward, 
when Mary came into power, his body was raised 
and burned—an act as silly and ridiculous as it was 
bigoted and revengeful. Fie was a voluminous 
writer. 

BUCHANAN (bu-kan'an), CLAUDIUS, 
D.D., was born at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, in 
1766. He traveled to London, attracted the atten¬ 
tion of John Newton, and by his influence he was 
sent to Cambridge and educated at the expense of 
Henry Thornton, whom he subsequently repaid. 
He was appointed a chaplain by the East India 
Company, and became professor of Greek, Latin 





in 1491, was an eminent fellow-laborer with Martin 
Luther. His real name was Butzer. He joined 
the Dominicans, and studied at Heidelberg for 
several years. He had been affected by some 
writings of Erasmus, and the impression was 
deepened by others from the pen of Luther; but 
having heard Luther engaged with the Heidelberg 
doctors, he hesitated no longer, but at once em¬ 
braced the Reformed doctrines. He fled to escape 
persecution, and the elector palatine made him 
his chaplain. The archbishop of Speyer freed 
him from the vows he had made on entering his 
order, on the ground of his youth at the time, and 
his ignorance, and he settled as a pastor, and mar¬ 
ried. He removed in 1524 to Strasburg, and there 
for nearly a quarter of a century he was the great 
light of all the region, and his influence extended 
into Switzerland and Germany. 

Bucer had much to do at the councils and synods 
of the Reformed bodies, and his influence was 
directed with all his might to harmonize the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglians on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper. He refused to sign the interim 
of Charles V. at Augsburg; and as this exposed 
him to danger, he went to England at the instance 


] and English in the college of Fort William. He 
afterward became vice-provost. He produced a 
great impression by his first work, “ Christian Re¬ 
searches in Asia,” and during all his life his great 
object was to promote the Christianization of India. 
By means of prizes he kept attention to this sub¬ 
ject ; and when Charles Buller, M. P., apologized 
for the support of the idol at Juggernaut, Dr. 
Buchanan’s reply was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons as a triumph on the side of 
Christianity. He was engaged on an edition of 
the Bible for the Syrian Christians on the Malabar 
coast when he died, in 1815. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE, born in 1506, in 
Dumbartonshire, was educated at Paris and after¬ 
ward at St. Andrews, where he graduated in 1525. 
lie became tutor to the earl of Cassilis, with whom 
he lived five years in France. Afterward he 
undertook the education of the natural son of 
James Y.; and becoming obnoxious to the monks, 
he was imprisoned for a time, but he escaped and 
went to the Continent again, where he taught at 
Bordeaux, Coimbra and Paris. In the latter plaice 
he spent four years as tutor to the son of Marshal 
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de Brissac. In 1560 lie returned to Scotland, 
openly avowed Protestantism, and was made prin¬ 
cipal of the university of St. Andrews. In 1567 
he became tutor to James VI., and when accused 
of having made him merely a pedant, he excused 
himself by replying that it was the best he could 
make of him. He died in 1582. He was a tine ! 
Latin scholar, of great erudition, and his Latin , 
version of the Psalms is a perfect classic. His 
greatest work is his “ History of Scottish Affairs,” 
a very valuable repository of antiquarian matter. 

BUCHER (bu'sher), SAM. FRIED., was born 
at Rengersdorf, 16th September, 1692, and died 12th 
May, 1765, at Zittau, where he was rector of the 



St. Bruno refusing the Mitre and Crosier. 
This statue stand* near the western altar of St. Peter’s, Rome. 


Gymnasium. His works are “Antiquities con¬ 
cerning the dress of the Hebrew and Greek 
women,” a Hebrew grammar, “ Thesaurus Ori- 
entis,” “ Antiquitates Biblica? ex New Testament 
selects?.” This last work is “ a collection of notes 
—some of which are sufficiently prolix—on the 
four [first three] Gospels, elucidating them prin¬ 
cipally from rabbinical sources.” Bucher wrote 
also treatises, “ De Synedrio Magno,” “ De velato 
Heb. gynaceo,” and “ De Unctione in Bethania.” 

BUCK., CHARLES, was born in 1771. He 
became an independent minister, and served 
churches at Sheerness, Hackney and London. He 
is the author of a work well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic, “ A Theological Dictionary.” It 
has gone through many editions; and though too 
small for modern use, it is prepared with great 
care and honesty. 


BUCKLAND (buck'land), WILLIAM, D.D., 
was born at Axminster, in Devonshire, in 1784. 
He was educated at Winchester School and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where he became a Fellow 
in 1808. At this time classics held sway in the 
university, and all departments of physical science 
were comparatively neglected. He commenced 
with mineralogy, was appointed a reader in that 
branch, and in 1818 geology was added to his 
course. He met with stern opposition, but in 1820 
he delivered a lecture which made a great impres¬ 
sion, as his object was to show that there could be 
no opposition between the works and the word of 
God. Thereafter his published works were very 
numerous, and all were more or less connected 
with his special field of study. He accepted a 
living in Hampshire, and was promoted to a 
canonry in the cathedral of Christ Church. He 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, of the 
Geological Society, and he twice tilled the chair as 
president of that body. lie was one of the found¬ 
ers of the British Association for the Promotion 
of Science, and he became a trustee of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. He died in 1856, having suffered 
for five or six years previously with a severe 
affection of the brain caused by overwork. His 
Bridgewater Treatise presents an accurate pic¬ 
ture of the state of geological study in his day. 

BUDDEUS (bud'de-us), JOHANN F., a 
very learned professor at Wittenberg, and one 
of the most famed theologians of his day, was 
born in 1667 in Pomerania. In 1689 he went to 
Jena, and thence to Coburg for the chair of Latin 
and Greek. He accepted the professorship of 
moral and political philosophy in the newly- 
tounded university of Halle, and again he went 
to Jena to the department of theology in 1705. 
His theology was eminently Biblical, as he lived 
before the age when the rationalizing system 
began to prevail in Germany. He left many 
works behind him on philosophy, history and 
theology. He was one of the most prolific authors 
of his time. He died in 1729. 

BUDDHA (bud'ha),or BOODHA (bood'- 
ha), the name of an Asiatic deity whose worship 
prevails in India, Thibet, Ceylon, Burmah, Co¬ 
chin China, Cambodia, and China and Japan. 
Probably a third of the human family are Budd¬ 
hists. The foundation principles of the system 
appear to be a recognition of the fact that certain 
sages, in consequence of their virtue and innu¬ 
merable transmigrations, have attained to unlim¬ 
ited wisdom and power. In their most perfect 
form they appear as men, and the latest and most 
important of these manifestations was Gautama, 
also called Sakya Muni, who is popularly called the 
founder of Buddhism. He reformed the system 
which he found in India in his day, and taught the 
great doctrines of absorption or Nirvanna, which 
has been by some held to mean annihilation, and 
by others a union with the uncreated spirit, which 
when effected alone secures bliss. See Sakya 
Muni and Hindooism. 

BUFFIER (buf-fe /, r), CLAUDE, a philoso¬ 
pher and extensive writer on metaphysical and 
ethical subjects. His parents were French, but 
he was born in Poland in 1661. He was educated 
at Rouen, and became a Jesuit. He wrote a great 
number of works, showing in the department of 
metaphysics a power of analysis which approached 
to the clearness and simplicity developed in the 
Scottish school of Reid, Stewart and Brown. He 


died in 1737. His “First Truths” has been 
highly commended, and the book is still worthy 
of regard. 

BUG ATI (bu-gd'te), GAETANO, D.D., pro¬ 
fessor at the college and director of the Ambro¬ 
sian Library at Milan, was born in that city, 24th 
August, 1745, and died 20th April, 1816. He de¬ 
voted himself to the examination of the rich col¬ 
lection of MSS. which that large and valuable 
library contains. He published a very learned 
edition of the “ Book of Daniel,” illustrated with 
critical notes and valuable prefatory matter, ex¬ 
hibiting great research. This work exhibits the 
text of “ Daniel” from a MS. preserved in the Am¬ 
brosian Library, and which contains the prophet¬ 
ical and poetical books in Syriac, translated from 
the hexaplar text of the Septuagint. In the pro¬ 
legomena the editor gives an account of the MS. 
and of the version, the latter of which he attributes 
to Paul, bishop of Tela in the beginning of the 
seventh century. Bugati edited also the text of 
the Psalms from the same manuscript. The 
critical value of this translation for the hexa- 
phir text is very considerable. See Versions, 
Syriac. 

BUGENHAGEN (bu-gen-ha / gen), JO¬ 
HANN, often called POMERANUS, from the 
name of his native district, was born at Wollen, 
24th June, 1485, and died at Wittenberg, 21st 
March, 1558. He studied at Greifswald, and be¬ 
came rector of the school of Treptow. Whilst 
there he became acquainted with the writings of 
Luther, and soon after, he joined the ranks of the 
Reformers. Having settled at Wittenberg, as 
pastor and professor of theology there, he be¬ 
came one of the most zealous and able of Luther’s 
coadjutors in the work of reformation. He gave 
valuable aid especially in organizing the educa¬ 
tional machinery of the Protestant Church in 
Germany, and such was the sense entertained of 
the value of his services that he was offered by 
Christian II. of Denmark the rich bishopric of 
Schleswig, which he declined. He aided Luther 
also in his translation of the Bible, and he gave a 
version of that work in Low German for the 
benefit of those by whom that dialect was used. 
Pie wrote an explanation of the Psalms, of which 
Luther speaks in the strongest terms of commen¬ 
dation, declaring him to be “ the first Pomeranian 
in the world who deserved to be called an inter¬ 
preter of the Psalms.” We have also from him 
annotations on the Epistles to the Galatians, the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon and the Plebrews. A 
work also professing to be his was published in 
1531, under the title “A learned interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, enriched in many 
places, by John of Pomerania,” but this is his 
only in so far as it was taken down from his pre¬ 
lections, and was revised by him. These notes 
are very brief, but they contain felicitous explana¬ 
tions of the meaning of the apostle. 

BUKKI ibuk'ki), “mouth of God.” 1. Son 
of Abishua, the fifth from Aaron in the line of 
the high-priests through Phinehas, 1 Chr. vi. 5, 

51; Heb. v. 31; vi. 36; Ezra vii. 4. In 1 Esd. 
viii. 2 he is called Boccas, for which, in 2 Esd. i. 

2, there is substituted Borith. Whether he ever 
filled the office of high-priest is uncertain, as 
Josephus, our only authority in the matter, 
gives two directly conflicting statements on this 
point. 
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2. Son of Jogli, of the tribe of Dan, one of the 
princes appointed to divide the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel, Num. xxxiv. 22. 

3. A Levite of the sons of Heman, the leader 
of the sixth band of singers in the temple, 1 Chr. 
xxv. 4, 15. 

BULL, GEORGE, D. D., an eminent English 
divine famed for his varied and solid attainments. 


He rose to the bishopric of St. David’s. He was 
born in Wells, in the west of England, in 1634, 
and studied in Exeter College, Oxford. His first 
charge in the Church was near Bristol, and in 1658 
he was appointed to Suddington. Ilis first book 
was an attempt to explain the doctrine of James, 
and then to show his agreement with Paul. He 
establishes the position that Paul is to be inter¬ 
preted by James, because he wrote to rebuke those 
who, misunderstanding Paul, rested in a dead faith. 
The book raised a tempest. Nonconformists re¬ 
plied to him; the bishop of Winchester and the 
divinity lecturer at Oxford forbade people to read 
the work because it was a rash intrusion into 
sacred matters beyond the province of man. He 
continued to write, and honors flowed in on him. 
Oxford created him doctor of divinity, and the 
Gallican clergy assembled at St. Germain’s thanked 
him for his work on the Nicene Creed. His work 
on the Trinity has stood as a masterpiece, and it is 
probable that it will never become antiquated. He 
was an Arminian in doctrine. Not until his sev¬ 
enty-first year was he raised to the episcopal bench. 
He died in 1710, having held St. David’s for five 
years. 

BULL, PAPAL, so called from the seal of lead, 
or sometimes of gold, attached to the mandate sent 
by the pope. These “bulls” are written on coarse 
skins in Gothic characters, and issued from the 
apostolic chancery, the seal giving validity to the 


document. On one side of the seal are the heads 
of Peter and Paul, and on the other the name of 
the pope and the year of his reign. All bulls 
carry the name and title of the pope, and an in¬ 
itial word is made prominent, so as to give a name 
to the bull by which it may be designated. For 
instance, the terms, “Unigenitus,” “In Carna 
Domini,” “Exsurge Domini,” “Dominus ac Re- 
demptor,” are famous documents thundered against 
Luther, Quesnel, the Jesuits and 
others, as the state of the Church 
seemed to demand. A bull is dated 
from “ the day of the incarnation,” but 
a brief is dated from “the nativity.” 

BULLARIUM MAGNUM, a 

collection of papal bulls edited in 1588, 
containing the constitution of the popes 
from Gregory VII. to Sixtus V. This 
collection was continued in the “Sum- 
mum Bullarii.” 

BULLINGER (bul'lin-jer), 
HEINRICH, an eminent Swiss Re¬ 
former, born in 1504 at Bremgarten, 
near Zurich, where his father was 
parish priest. At school he had to 
sing in the streets for bread, like Lu¬ 
ther. His brother kept him from en¬ 
tering the Carthusians, and he went to 
Cologne, where he graduated A. B. in 
1520. He began to study Chrysostom 
and Augustine; and seeing that they 
referred to Scripture, he commenced 
the study of the New Testament. The 
writings of Erasmus gave him a taste 
for the classics; and wjien the work of 
Luther on “ The Babylonish Captiv¬ 
ity” fell into his hands, he was pre¬ 
pared for a candid study of its con¬ 
tents. He returned to Switzerland and 
began to lecture at Cappel before the 
abbot and monks on the “ Common 
Places” of Melanchthon, and in 1527 
he was sent to Zurich, where for several months 
he attended the lectures of Zwinglius. On his 
return to his abode at Cappel the abbott and the 
monks united with him in accepting the Re¬ 
formed doctrines. When Zwinglius lost his life, 
Bullinger became his successor at Zurich, and at 
once he had to enter on a conflict, as the mag¬ 
istrates wished to limit the subjects of discus¬ 
sion in the pulpit Bullinger asserted his rights 
and gained full liberty, and at once his power was 
felt on the side of the Reformed cause. His the¬ 
ology was milder than that of Calvin, but still 
Augustinian. Calvin and lie had long and most 
intimate intercourse, and his correspondence with 
the leading men in England formed an important 
item of his public life. lie suffered severely and 
died in 1575, repeating portions of the Psalms. 

BUNSEN (bun'sen), CHRISTIAN CARL 
JOSIAS, BARON VON, was born 25th Aug., 1791, 
at Korbach. lie was educated at Marburg and 
Gottingen, where he devoted his attention chiefly 
to Biblical and linguistic studies. He spent some 
time also in Berlin at the feet of Niebuhr, and at 
Paris under the tuition of Silvestre de Sacy. He 
at first appears in political life, but retired in 1854 
and devoted himself to the chosen studies of his 
earlier days. Among other things he set himself 
to accomplish what he had adopted as his proper 
life-work, a translation of the Bible into German, 
accompanied with notes and dissertations, the de- 



Im age of Buddha, Ceylon.—S ee Bunon 


sign of which should be to convey to the commu¬ 
nity the best aids which modern criticism and 
scholarship afford for the just understanding of the 
sacred volume. This work, which he intended to 
occupy 8 volumes large 8vo, he began to publish 
in 1858, and he had issued 7 parts before his 
death. These contain the Prolegomena, the trans¬ 
lation of the entire Old Testament, and the Bibel- 
Urkunden, or history of the books and restoration 
of the primitive Bible texts as far as Kings. As 
a preparation for this work he issued his “God 
in History,” in which he develops his philosophy 
of history, and aims at a Tlieodicfce. It is not 
fair, perhaps, to offer any decided criticism on a 
work which is constructed on a strict and com¬ 
prehensive plan, but which the author did not 
live to finish, nor is it easy to apprehend aright 
Bunsen’s position in relation to the Bible. That 
he was a sincere, devout and earnest believer in 
Christ no one can doubt, and in this respect he 
stands clearly distinct from the rationalist school; 
yet in his treatment of the supernatural facts of 
the Bible, he does not scruple to follow in the 
wake of the narrowest and most carping rational¬ 
ism. He borrowed much of his philosophy from 
Spinoza and Hegel, and yet it would not be true 
to call him a Pantheist, for he distinguished clearly 
between the immanence of God in the world as an 
all-pervading power, and that doctrine which 
denies the self-existing and independent being 
of the Godhead, and which recognizes all exist¬ 
ences in the universe as constituting God. We 
fear, after all the thought and labor he spent on 
the Bible, his Bibel-wcrk is destined rather to re¬ 
main as a monument of his good intentions than 
to be accepted as affording any great help to the 
better understanding of God’s word. 

BUNTING (bun'ting), JABEZ, D.D., born 
at Manchester in 1779, was the most famous of the 
modern English Methodists. He received a good 
elementary education, but he entered no college or 
university. In 1799 he was appointed by the 



John Bunyan. 

conference to Oldham, and there his great prac¬ 
tical sagacity became evident. He had much to 
do in organizing the Wesleyan Missionary So¬ 
ciety, and throughout life he was a firm supporter 
of that institution, which has done so much for 
spreading the gospel among the heathen. He 
was president of the conference on several oc¬ 
casions, and his influence among his brethren 
was almost unbounded. He died in 1858, having 
suffered severely for some time before his death. 
He left sermons and other practical treatises be¬ 
hind him. 
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BUNYAN (bun'yan.l, JOHN, the “immortal he was buried in Bunhill Fields. The “ Pilgrim’s as perfect as that of any native. He >vent eastward 
tinker, was born at Elstow, a village near Bed- Progress” soon became famous, and its popularity to Palmyra, then to Damascus, and through the 
ford, in 1628. He received little education in his suffers no decline. Year after year the most Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt to Nubia, not being 
childhood, and in his boyhood lie was idle and sumptuous and splendidly illustrated editions of able to reach Fezzan. He explored Nubia, and 
dissolute. He entered the parliamentary army, it appear, and it is known in the languages of thence he went to Mecca, and so perfect had he 
In 1653 he was attracted to religious matters, and continental nations and in the tongues of heathen become in all the details of Eastern life that on 
he joined the Baptists in 1655. He commenced lands. No allegory has ever approached it in all his nationality being doubted, he stood an exami- 
as a preacher, and forthwith he was imprisoned, the characteristics peculiar to that style of writing, nation on the Koran, and was pronounced a true 
for twelve years and a half he was confined, while its crowning excellence is its deep penetra- believer. He returned to Cairo in 1815, and 
during which time he produced his “ Pilgrim’s tion into the experiences of the Christian spirit, thence he went through the peninsula of Sinai. 
Progress. The number of editions of this book and its faithful exhibition of the truths of the At Cairo, when arranging to penetrate Africa, he 

was seized with dysentery, and died in 
1817. He was interred as a holy sheik 
with great honor. 


John Bunyan and his Blind Daughter at Bedford Jail. 


cannot be recorded. He also produced his “Holy 
War” and “Grace Abounding” during his con¬ 
finement ; but as he was often permitted to ramble 
through the streets, and even to preach, it is evi¬ 
dent that his confinement could not have been 
strict. In 1672 he was released, and he forthwith 
began to organize his church and congregation. 
He visited districts around Bedford, and thus 
gained the name of Bishop Bunyan. He died of 
a fever in London, caught by a journey to Reading, 
whither he had gone on a visit to a friend, who 
was about to disinherit a son, who had impor¬ 
tuned Bunyan to intercede for him. His death 
took place on the 31st day of August, 1688, and 


; gospel in their practical and experimental aspects. 
Milton, Cromwell and Bunyan were the great men 
of their age. 

BURCKHARDT (burk'hart), JOHN 
LEWIS, deserves a place in this work because 
of his great services to Biblical literature by his 
explorations in the East. He was born at Lau¬ 
sanne in 1784. In 1806 he reached London, and 
through Sit Joseph Banks he was commissioned 
bv the African association to explore the interior 
of Africa. He went to Aleppo, where for two 
years he devoted himself to Arabic, which he 
mastered so thoroughly that his accentuation was 


BURDER (bur'der), GEORGE, was 
born in London in 1752. He turned his 
attention to art, and entered the Royal 
Academy. He altered his purpose and 
began to preach. Pie was first settled in 
Lancaster, whence he removed to Cov¬ 
entry. During his pastorate of the in¬ 
dependent church there he devoted him¬ 
self with great zeal to the formation of 
the London Missionary Society. In 1803 
he removed to Fetter Lane in London, 
and became secretary of the Missionary 
Society, and editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine. From that period until his 
death, in 1832, his life was devoted to the # 
advancement of the great evangelistic 
work among the heathen with which his 
name has been associated. I T pward of a 
million of his “Village Sermons,” his 
“Cottage Sermons,” “Sea Sermons” and 
“ Sermons to the Aged ” have been cir¬ 
culated, and his productions connected 
with the society and the magazine have 
been prodigious in number and greatly 
esteemed. 

BURDER, SAMUEL, D.D., late of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and lecturer of 
Christ’s Church, Newgate Street, claims 
notice here for the following works bear¬ 
ing on the illustration of the Bible: 
“Oriental Customs; or, An Illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures by an explana¬ 
tory application of the Customs and Man¬ 
ners of the Eastern Nations.” “Ori¬ 
ental Literature applied to the Illustration 
of the Sacred Writings, especially with 
reference to Antiquities, Traditions and 
Manners, collected from the most cele¬ 
brated Writers and Travelers, both An¬ 
cient and Modern.” “Oriental Customs 
applied to the Illustration of the Sacred 
Scriptures,” consisting of a selection of 
the more popular articles contained in 
the two former works. But Burdens 
most important work is “ The Scripture 
Expositor, a new commentary, critical 
and practical, on the Holy Bible, in which difficult 
passages are explained,” etc. This work is only 
slightly critical, the author’s confessed and princi¬ 
pal aim having rather been to illustrate the Bible 
by the application of Eastern customs and literature 
in general. Some regard has also been had to the 
doctrinal and devotional uses of Scripture, but this 
only in a limited degree. 

BURGESS (bur'jess), GEORGE, D. D., born 
in 1809 at Providence, Rhode Island, was edu¬ 
cated at Brown University, and subsequently 
studied at Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin. He became 
rector of ChristChurch, Hartford, and in 1847 he 
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was consecrated bishop of Maine. In scholarly , 
attainments lie stood very high. In addition to 
Sermons, he published on the Psalms, Ecclesiastical 
History and other subjects. He died in 1866. 

BURGESS, THOMAS, D. D., bishop of Sal¬ 
isbury, was born 18th November, 1756, at Odi- 
ham in Hampshire, and died 19th February, 1837. 
He was a prelate not more distinguished for his 
scholarship than for the fidelity, piety and gentle¬ 
ness with which he discharged the functions of his 
high office. His exertions to diffuse a taste for 
Hebrew learning, and his own Biblical labors, 
demand for him a place here. He published the 
following works in this department: “Remarks 
on the Scriptural account of the dimensions of 
Solomon’s temple,” “ Introduction to the Epistles 
of Paul,” which contains the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians in Greek and English, with notes from 
Kiittner, Theophylact’s Procemia Epistolarum, 
his Interpretation of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, and Rosenmiiller’s Scholia on that Epistle, 
with Kiittner’s Observations on the Idioms of the 
New Testament prefixed, and excerpts from Ste¬ 
phen’s and Gataker’s dissertations, On the stvle 
of the New Testament appended, “A Hebrew 
Primer;” “Hebrew Elements;” “Motives to the 
Study of Hebrew“ Select passages of the 
Prophets which refer to the Messiah;” “ Hebrew 
Etymology;” “ The Greek original of the New 
Testament asserted, in answer to Palfeorom&ica.” 
Bishop Burgess was also a most determined de¬ 
fender of the authenticity of 1 John v. 7, on 
which he issued several pamphlets. 

BURGH (burg), WILLIAM, LL.D., was a 
native of Scotland, born in 1741. He entered 
parliament, and while attending to the affairs of 
state he produced several works of great value in 
theology. Memorable among these is his “Con¬ 
futation of Lindsay’s Argument against the one 
Godhead of Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” and 
“An Inquiry into the belief of the Christians of 
the three first centuries respecting the Godhead of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” The university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws for this last performance. He died in 1808. 

BURK, PHILIP DAVID, D. D., was born 
at Neuffen, 26th July, 1714, and died 22d March, 
1770, at Markgumgen, where he was superintend- I 
ent. His Biblical works are respectively entitled 
“Gnomon of the Psalms” and “Gnomon of the 
Minor Prophets.” These works, as the titles plainly 
indicate, were written after the manner of Bengel’s 
celebrated “Gnomon,” the latter of them bearing a 
recommendatory preface from the pen of Bengel. 

As both authors were much alike in the eminent 
piety of their characters, so their works are alike 
also in the earnest evangelical sentiment which is 
felt to pervade them throughout. Burk is, if any¬ 
thing, more technical and constrained in many of 
his interpretations than Bengel. It was his design 
to have gone over the whole of the Old Testament 
in the same manner, but death interposed. 

BURKITT (bur'kit), WILLIAM, M. A., 
celebrated as the author of Expository Notes on 
the New Testament, was born at Iiitcham, in 
Suffolk, in 1650. From Cambridge, where he was 
educated, he removed to Bilston Hall and Milden, 
in his native county. After twenty-one years’ 
service as a curate he became rector of Dedham, 
where he died in 1703. Plis work on the New Tes¬ 
tament has long been justly prized. 

45 


BURNET (bur'net), GILBERT, the cele¬ 
brated bishop of Salisbury and author of the 
“History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England,” and numerous well-known works, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1643. He was educated in 
Aberdeen, and entered the Scotch Church. He 
became divinity professor in Glasgow in 1669, and 
in 1673, Charles II. made him his chaplain. Losing 
that position, he left Scotland and settled in London, 
where he became preacher to the Rolls, and lec¬ 
turer at St. Clements. He was offered the see of 
Chichester, which lie refused, and he wrote a faith¬ 
ful letter to the king, reproving him for his profli¬ 
gacy, which the monarch, after having read it 
twice, threw into the fire. He removed to Holland, 
and returning with William III., was made bishop 
of Salisbury. He was faithful in his office; and 
in order to aid the clergy in their duties, he 
commenced a system of educating young men 
for the ministry, so as to secure their theological 
training; but the university of Oxford took offence, 
and he had to abandon his scheme. He was a man 
of very extensive learning, and a most prolific 
writer. His “Exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles” has long been a college text-book. 
His “ Pastoral Care,” History of his own Times, 



Gilbert Burnet. 


Lives of Sir Matthew Hale, the Earl of Rochester 
and Bishop Bedell have been familiar to gen¬ 
eral scholars. His works always command a place 
in public and private libraries, being greatly 
valued, notwithstanding their faults of style, 
caused by the haste with which they were 
prepared. 

BURNET, THOM AS, LL.D., the author of 
the well-known work, “The Sacred Theory of the 
Earth,” was born in Yorkshire in 1635, and edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge. His great work originally 
appeared in Latin, but he prepared an English 
edition of it, which long continued in demand. 
He became chaplain to the king, but he resigned 
his position in consequence of the odium which he 
encountered on account of a work in which he 
appeared to treat the Mosaic account of the fall 
of man with contempt. In two of his works he 
advocates a pre-millennium scheme, and the non¬ 
eternity of future punishments. His great work 
on the Theory of the Earth ” is useless now, in 
the light of the geological facts established by 
modern science. He died in 1715. 

BURNET PRIZES. On the death of Mr. 
Burnet of Dens, in Aberdeenshire, he bequeathed 
his fortune to provide a prize-fund to reward the 
writers of the two best treatises on the existence of 


an all-powerful, wise and good Being by whom 
everything exists. The competition is open to the 
whole world, and at the end of everv forty years 
these prizes are awarded. In 1815 fifty essays 
were submitted. Dr. W. L. Brown of Aberdeen 
University got the first prize, and the Rev. John 
Bird Sumner, afterward archbishop of Canterbury, 
received the second. In 1855 there were 208 
essays forwarded to the adjudicators, and the Rev. 
Robert Anchor Thompson of Lincolnshire received 
the first prize, and the Rev. John Tulloch, the 
principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, got 
the second prize. All these essays have been pub¬ 
lished, in accordance with the provisions of Mr. 
Burnet’s will. 

BURNING. See Punishments and Fune¬ 
rals. 

BURNT-OFFERING. See Offerings. 

BURROUGHES (bur'rose), JEREMIAH, 
an eminent Puritan divine, born 1599, died 1646! 
He was appointed to the rectory of Titshall in 
1631. of which, however, he was summarily de¬ 
prived on account of his non-conformity in 1636. 
Having settled in Holland, he was for several 
years the pastor of a church at Rotterdam. On 
the commencement of the civil war in England 
he returned home, when he joined the Independ¬ 
ents, and ministered to two of the largest congre¬ 
gations in London. It is the testimony of those 
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irreproachable life.” The only work of any Bib¬ 
lical worth which he is known to have published 
is “An Exposition of the Prophecy of Hosea, in 
divers Lectures,” of which, however, he prepared 
only the first, the others being by Hall and Rey¬ 
nolds. These lectures are popular and practical 
rather than critical, but helpful nevertheless to 
the student of Hosea. Burroughes also wrote and 
published a vast number of separate sermons. 

BURTON (bur'ton), EDWARD, D. D., was 
born at Shrewsbury, 13th Feb., 1794. He was 
educated at Westminster and Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself by his diligence and pro¬ 
ficiency. Having taken his degree, he spent some 
time on the Continent, especially in Italy; and on 
his return in 1821 he received orders from the 
bishop of Oxford, and became curate of Tetten- 
hall, in Staffordshire. In 1825 he removed to Ox¬ 
ford, where he discharged the functions of exam¬ 
ining chaplain to the bishop, and subsequently of 
professor of divinity in the university. In connec¬ 
tion with the latter office he held the living of 
i Ewelme, where he fixed his permanent residence 
from the year 1830, and where he died 19th Jan., 
1836. Dr. Burton was an indefatigable student, a 
sound and accurate scholar and a theologian of the 
solid Orthodox type. His works belong for the 
most part to the department of historical theology. 
He is noticed here chiefly because of his Bampton 
lecture on the “ Heresies of the Apostolic Age,” his 
“Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul,” and 
bis “Lectures on the Church History of the first 
three Centuries,” all of which throw light on the 
New Testament. He did great service to theology 
by his “Testimonies of the Anti-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ and to the Trinity,” a work 
of great learning and accuracy. He also issued an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, with notes, 
in 1831. 
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BUSH, Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 37. The words 
rendered “ in the bush,” “ at the bush,” mean that 
section of Scripture which comprises the account 
of the appearing of God in the bush to Moses. 

BUSH, GEORGE, D.D., was born in Vermont 
in 1796, educated at Dartmouth College and 
Princeton. He entered the ministry of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church at Indianapolis, whence he re¬ 
moved to New York in 1829. lie became a 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature in the 
university there in 1831, and in the next year his 
life of Mohammed appeared. Then came a treatise 
on the millennium, and it was followed by “Notes 
on Genesis, Exodus, etc., down to Judges,” and 
this work is still in demand. He then published 
Anastasis; or, The Doctrine of the Resurrection, 
and this work called forth a great amount of hos¬ 
tile criticism. lie continued to publish, and ere 
long it became obvious that his mind had lost its 
original tone. He became fond of mesmerism and 
other excitements, fell into Swedenborgianism, and 
wrote with great vigor and versatility on behalf 
of his newly-adopted cause. He died in 1858. 

BUSHEL (bush'el) is used in the Authorized 
Version to express a measure of about a peck. 

BUTLER. See Cup-bearer. 

BUTLER (but'ler), ALBAN, well known as 
the author of The Lives of the Saints. He was 
born in 1710, and died in 1773. He was educated 
at Douai, where he taught philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy. His nephew, Charles Butler, born in London 
in 1756, and educated at Douai, wrote a Life of 
Alban Butler. Charles was a lawyer in London, 
and a prolific writer of lives of eminent Romanists. 
He assailed Southey’s Book of the Church with 
all his vigor, and afterward he encountered Bishop 
Blorafield and the Rev. George Townsend on the 
same controverted points that had been raised by 
Southey. Charles Butler takes the ground long 
occupied by the Gallican Church, which, of course, 
is now repudiated by English Romanists as well 
as by French ecclesiastics, who have so generally 
adopted the ultramontane views of the Jesuits, 
the triumphant party in the modern Romish 
Church. 

BUTLER, CHARLES, a distinguished Ro¬ 
man Catholic lawyer and author, was born in 
London in 1750, and died in 1832. He was edu¬ 
cated at the English College at Douai, and was 
the first Roman Catholic called to the bar subse¬ 
quent to the period of the Revolution. Imme¬ 
diately on the passing of the Relief Act in 1832, 
and not long before his death, he was made king’s 
counsel during Lord Brougham’s chancellorship. 
His contribution to Biblical literature is a work 
entitled “ Ilora? Biblicaj. Part I., containing an his¬ 
torical and literary account of the original text, 
early versions and printed editions of the Old and 
New Testament. Part II., containing an histor¬ 
ical and literary account of the Koran, Zendavesta, 
Vedas, Kings and Edda, and with two dissertations 
—I. On the great council said to be held by the 
Jews on the plain of Egeda, in Hungary, in 1650. 
II. An historical and literary outline of the dis¬ 
putes on the authenticity of 1 John v. 7.” Part 
first of this work was the fruit of the author’s 
leisure hours, and was originally printed for pri¬ 
vate circulation in 1799. It was afterward pub 
lished, and the fact that in a very short period it 
passed through several editions is evidence of the 


great acceptance in which it was held by Biblical 
scholars. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH, LL.D., the author of 
“The Analogy,” and bishop of Durham, was born 
at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 1692. His family 
were Presbyterians, and he was sent to a school 
with a view to the ministry in that body. He had 
as a fellow-pupil the celebrated Seeker. Even in 
his youth his accuracy of thought and tendency 
to metaphysics were developed. After mature 
consideration, he resolved to conform to the Estab¬ 
lishment. He entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1714. He became preacher to the Rolls in 1718, 
which promotion he held for eight years. He re¬ 
ceived the living of Houghton, in Durham, whence 
he was removed to Stanhope in 1725, and in 1732 
the lord-chancellor appointed Butler his chaplain. 
Queen Caroline made him clerk of the closet, and 
he then published his great work, “The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti¬ 
tution and Course of Nature.” In 1738 he was 
placed in the see of Bristol, and in 1750 he suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Chandler in Durham. In his later 
years charges of a tendency to Romanism were 
urged against him, but the explanation and the 
defence in reply appeared to be full and satisfac¬ 
tory. He died in 1752. Perhaps no writer ever 
lived who condensed more thought into the same 
number of words than he did. No exposition nor 
eulogy of his Analogy or of his sermons at the 
Rolls is required here. Every person who opens 
his mind to Butler’s argument must feel that he 
has acquired a firmer conviction of the truth of 
religion, and that it rests on an unmovable founda¬ 
tion. In theology he was an Arminian. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL, D.D., stands in the front 
rank of the great English teachers whose names 
arc associated with “ the public schools.” He was 
born at Kenilworth in 1774. and entered St.John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he rose to a fellowship 
in 1797. In consequence of his high collegiate 
character, he was appointed in the following year 
to the head-mastership of Shrewsbury School, an 
institution which ranks along with Eton, Winches¬ 
ter, Harrow and Rugby. In Shrewsbury he dis¬ 
played unusual powers as an instructor, and his 
reputation raised the school to an unwonted degree 
of prosperity. In the university he had established 
a high character for accuracy in classical learning, 
and accordingly the senate of Cambridge appointed 
him to prepare a new edition of “ Aeschylus,” which 
he completed, and which reached the great size of 
four volumes octavo. In 1811 he reached the de¬ 
gree of doctor of divinity; and his well-known 
powers of administration being recognized, he was 
raised to the bench and made bishop of Litchfield 
in 1836. He did a great work for students by the 
preparation of valuable classical books, such as 
his geography and atlas. His ancient atlas was 
at once recognized as a great boon to students; 
and although numerous publications have been 
given to the world on the subject of geography, 
still his work holds its ground, and it no doubt will 
continue to do so. He died in 1839. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER, M. A., was 
born near Cahir at Annesville, Ireland, in 1814. 
His family belonged to the Romish Church. As 
soon as his judgment matured he investigated the 
differences between the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant doctrines, and he decided with all his 
heart to accept the Reformed faith. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his fame became so 


great that ere he had attained a fellowship he was 
made professor of moral philosophy, on the ap¬ 
pointment of a chair in that department in the 
university. His lectures were as brilliant as they 
were profound, especially on the ethical principles 
of the Greeks. He obtained great celebrity as a 
preacher, and on all sides it is acknowledged that 
his sermons are superior to any that have been 
published during the last half century. lie caught 
fever when occupied in benevolent engagements, 
and died in 1848. 

BUTTER. See Milk. 

BUTTERWORTH (but'ter-wurth), JOHN, 
the author of “ The Concordance to the Bible,” 
was a Baptist minister, born in 1727. He held 
Arminian views in his youth, but subsequently 
became a decided Calvinist. He labored in Cov¬ 
entry, England, till his death in 1803. 

BUXTORF (bux'torf) is the name of a fam¬ 
ily greatly celebrated for eminence in Hebrew lit¬ 
erature. 

I. JOHANN, the prince of Hebrew scholars, 
was born at Camen, in Westphalia, 25th De¬ 
cember, 1564. The proper name of his family 
was Bockstrop. He was educated first at Mar¬ 
burg and Ilerborn, where he enjoyed the in¬ 
structions of Olevian and Piscator; afterward he 
went to Heidelberg, to Basle, to Zurich and to 
Geneva for the prosecution of his studies, and 
had the advantage successively of the teaching 
of Grycenus, Hospinian, Bullinger and Beza. In 
1590 he became professor of Hebrew at Basle, 
and from that time devoted himself with unre¬ 
mitting zeal and diligence to the study of the 
Hebrew language, literature and antiquities. Such 
was his proficiency in all matters lying within 
this department that it is said even the Jews 
themselves resorted to him for counsel in cases 
of doubt as to any of their institutions. Certain 
it is, that no Christian ever more thoroughly made 
himself master of all that could be gathered from 
Jewish sources belonging to the philology, criti¬ 
cism and archaeology of the Old Testament. His 
works in this department are numerous. His ear¬ 
liest publication was his “ Hebrew Manual,” and 
after this followed his “Jewish Synagogue,” first 
published in German, then in Latin, from the 
translation of Hermann Germberg, and ultimately 
from the translation of David Clericus, with the 
revision of Buxtorf himself and his son. His 
other works are, “An Epitome of Hebrew’ Gram¬ 
mar;” “An Epitome of Hebrew and Chaldee 
Roots;” “A Hebrew’ and Chaldee Lexicon;” “A 
Hebrew Grammar;” “On the Abbreviations in 
Hebrew ;” “ Chaldee and Syriac Grammar;” “ He¬ 
brew’ Bible, with Chaldee Paraphrase;” “ Tiberias; 
or, A Masoretic Commentary;” and a “ Hebrew 
Concordance,” an unfinished w’ork, on which he 
was engaged at the time of his death, which was 
completed by his son. His collection of Jew’ish 
writings, with the additions of his son and grand¬ 
son, was purchased in 1705, for 1000 thalers, for the 
library at Basle, where it is still preserved. All 
subsequent w’riters on Hebrew grammar, philology 
and lexicography have been deeply indebted to the 
labors of Buxtorf, and the value of his contribu¬ 
tions to sound philology in general is such as fully 
to justify the w’ords of Prideaux, who says: “ The 
w’orld is more beholden to Buxtorf for his learned 
and judicious labors than to any other man that 
lived in his time, and his name ought ever to be 
preserved with honor in acknowledgment of it.” 
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Buxtorf fell a victim to the plague, which carried 
him off 13th Sept., 1629. 

II. JOHANN, Jr., son of the preceding, and 
his successor in the Hebrew chair at Basle, was 
born 13th August, 1599, and died 17th August, 
1664. He followed his father in his devotion to He¬ 
brew studies, and occupied himself much in editing 
and extending his father’s writings. Ilis edition 
of the “Tiberias,” published after his death in 1665, 
is to a great extent a new work. He w’as involved 
in a protracted controversy on the integrity of the 
Hebrew text, in connection with which he pub¬ 
lished the following works: “On the real Antiq¬ 
uity of the Hebrew Letters,” “A treatise on the 
Origin and Antiquity of the Hebrew Points,” and 
“Anticritica,” or a discussion of the views of Ca- 
pellus on these subjects. In this controversy Bux¬ 
torf maintained against Capellus the divine au¬ 
thority of the entire Masoretic text, vowels as well 
as consonants,words as well 
as things. The feeling of 
the ago went with him, and 
for long, it was in many 
quarters held to be essen¬ 
tial to orthodoxy to main¬ 
tain his view, though it 
never received the general 
assent of scholars. Besides 
these publications, Buxtorf 
issued “Philosophical and 
Theological Dissertations,” 
and “Historical Exercises 
on the Old Covenant, the 
Sacred Fire, the Urim and 
Thummim, the Manna, the 
Rock in the Wilderness, 
and the Brazen Serpent.” 

He published also a trans¬ 
lation of the “ Moreh Ne- 
voehim ” of Maimonides, 
and edited the book “ Cor- 
si ” in Hebrew, with a Latin 
translation. 

III. JOHANN JA¬ 
KOB, seventh son of the 
preceding, was born 4th 
September, 1645, and died 
1st April, 1704. Though 
sustaining the family rep¬ 
utation for Hebrew schol¬ 
arship, and though in fre¬ 
quent correspondence with 

the most learned Orientalists of his dav, he pub¬ 
lished nothing except a preface to the “Tiberias” 
of his grandfather, and a revised and corrected 
edition of his “Synagoga Judaica.” 

^ . JOHANN TERTIUS, nephew of the pre¬ 
ceding, was born 8th January, 1662. lie suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle as Hebrew professor in 1704, and 
continued in that office till his death, which took 
place 19th June, 1 / 32. He published several works 
on Hebrew-literature, but of less value than those 
of his great relatives. 

BUZ, “contempt,” “scorn,” son of Nahor and 
Milcah, and brother of Huz, Gen. xxii. 21. Elihu 
one of Job’s friends, who is distinguished as an 
Aramaean or Syrian, and called a Buzite, Job xxxii. 

2, was doubtless descended from this Buz. Judg¬ 
ments are denounced upon the tribe of Buz by 
Jeremiah, xxv. 23, and from the context this tribe 
appears to have been located in Arabia Deserta, 
which may render it uncertain whether the de¬ 
scendants of Nahor’s son are intended, although a 


migration south of the Euphrates is by no means 
unlikely, and had perhaps already occurred in the 
time of Elihu. The name occurs also in 1 Chr. v. 
14 as the name of a man of the tribe of Gad. 

BUZI (bu'zi), a priest, the father of Ezekiel 
the prophet, Ezek. i. 3. 

BUZITE (buz'ite). Elihu is so designated, 
Job xxxii. 2, 6, the descendant probably of Buz, 
the son of Nahor, Gen. xxii. 21. 

BYFIELD (bi'feeld), NICHOLAS, an emi¬ 
nent Puritan divine, born 1579, died 1622. He 
was educated at Oxford, and was successively min¬ 
ister of St. Peter’s church, Chester, and vicar of 
Isleworth, 1615. He was held in high repute for 
his great learning, profound judgment, quick in¬ 
vention, ministerial success and pious and peacc- 


BYNiEUS (bi-ne'us), ANTONIUS, D.D. and 
professor of Oriental languages at Deventer, was 
born 6th August, 1654, at Utrecht, and died 29th 
August, 1698. He wrote a work on “ The Shoes of 
the Hebrews.” and one on “The Birth and Death 
of Jesus Christ.” These works arc of standard 
value in their respective departments; that on 

The Shoes of the Hebrews” exhausts all that 
can be said on the subject, and goes a little beyond 
it. Bynceus wrote also in Dutch an “ Explication 
of the Prophecy of Jacob, and of the 110th Ps. as 
applied to Christ.” 

BYSSUS (bis'sus), a term used in the Septua- 
gint version for fine linen. See LrNEN. 

BYTHNER (bith'ner), VICTORINUS, an 
able Oriental scholar, a native of Poland. Ho 
studied at Oxford, and read a Hebrew lecture for 
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able disposition. His works, now scarce, are the 
following: “ A Commentary on the three first Chap¬ 
ters of the First Epistle of St. Peter; wherein are 
most judiciously and profitably handled such 
points of doctrine as naturally flow from the text, 
together with very useful application thereof, and 
many good rules for a godly life;” “ An Exposition 
upon the Epistle to the Colossians; wherein the text 
is not only methodically analyzed, and the sense 
of the words, by the help of writers both ancient 
and modern, explained, but also by doctrine and 
use the intent of the Holy Ghost is in every place 
more fully unfolded and urged.” It is unnecessary 1 
to add to the sufficiently and, we may add, correctly 
descriptive titles of these commentaries. Thev are 
much more practical than critical, but both works 
will repay a careful study. Byfield is also the 
author of a work entitled “The Promises; or, A 
Treatise sho.wing how a godly Christian may sup¬ 
port his Heart with Comfort.” He was a fair 
specimen of an uncritical expositor among the 
Puritans, whose sermonizing manner he followed. 


many years there, after which he retired into 
Cornwall, where he died in 1670. He is the 
author of “Lyra Prophetica; or, A Critical and 
Practical Analysis of the Psalms of King David.” 
The many editions through which it passed is evi¬ 
dence of the high reputation in which it was for 
long held. The work has been translated into 
English under the title of the Lyre of David. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, the 

style of architecture which was brought into use 
in the Eastern empire. The finest specimen in 
existence is the church of St. Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople. It is now a Mohammedan mosque. The 
plan of these buildings was generally that of a 
Greek cross with a large cupola rising over the cen¬ 
tre, and a smaller one over each of the arms of the 
cross, and sometimes two on the nave. The arches 
were round or horseshoe. The style prevailed 
from the foundation of Constantinople, A. D. 328, 
till its final conquest bv the Turks. There are more 
specimens of it in the south of France than in Italy. 
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CAB, a measure mentioned in 2 Ki. vi. 25. 
The rabbins make it the sixth part of a seuh or 
solum, and the eighteenth part of an ephah. In 
that case a cab contained 3J pints of our wine 
measure, or 2f pints of our corn measure. 

CABALA (kab'a-la), “ tradition.” 1. The un- 




Cabld Moulding. 

Aflgnro overtho entrance to the transept, Norwich Cathedral, 

England, showing the moulding on the sides of the figure. 

written law of the Jews. 2. A mystical Jewish in¬ 
terpretation of holy Scripture. 3. Magic in general. 

CABBON (kab'bon), a town in Judah, Josh. 

xv. 40. 

CABLE MOULDING, a cylindrical orna- i 
ment resembling a rope or cable, and used in 
columns, string-courses and archivolt mouldings. 

CABTJL (ka'bul). 1. A town of Asher. In 
Josh. xix. 27 we read that the border of that tribe 
“reacheth ... to the valley of Jiphthah-el, toward 
the north side of Beth-emek and Neiel, and goetli 
out to Cabul on the left hand” or on “the north.” 
The Vatican Codex of the Septuagint combines 
the two words, but the Alexandrine renders it cor¬ 
rectly. It is doubtless the same place which 
Josephus occupied with his little army during the 
Jewish war. He calls it the village of Chabolo, 
and says it was situated on the confines of Ptole- 
mais, and forty stadia west of Jotopata. There is 
a Cabul also mentioned in the Talmud, which 
afterward became a place of Jewish pilgrimage. 

Between Jefit, the ancient Jotopata, and Ptole- 
mais, five miles from the former and ten from the 
latter, stands the village of Kabfil, which we can 
have no difficulty in identifying with the Chabolo 
of Josephus and the Cabul of Asher. It is a small 
and poor village, but it occupies a strong site on 
the top of a rocky ridge on the confines of the plain 
of Ptolemais. 

2. A district in Galilee, containing twenty towns, 
given by Solomon to Iliram, king of Tyre, for the 
assistance he rendered and the materials he con¬ 
tributed toward the building of the temple. Hiram 
was dissatisfied with the gift, and said when he saw 
them, “ What cities are these which thou hast given 
me, my brother? And he called them the land of 
Cabul unto this day,” 1 Ki. ix. 13. The meaning 
of the term* is not very clear. According to He¬ 
brew etymology, it would signify “ a boundary.” 


C. 

This is the interpretation of the Septuagint trans¬ 
lators. The whole passage, however, leaves the 
impression that Cabul was intended to be a term 
of reproach, and so Josephus regards it. He says, 
“ If the name Cabul be interpreted according to 
the language of the Phoenicians, it denotes t chut 
docs not please .” The position of these cities is not 
indicated in the Bible, farther than that they were 
in the province of Galilee. Now, Galilee appears 
to have been originally only a small “circuit” 
(such is the meaning of the word) of territory in 
the mountains of Naphtali round Kedesh, Josh, 
xx. 7; 2 Ki. xv. 29. Josephus says the towns of 
Cabul were not far from Tyre, which is just twenty 
miles west of Kedesh. If Cabul was situated in 
this locality, which seems highly probable, then it 
is easy to understand the cause of Hiram’s dissatis¬ 
faction. Tyre’s great want was corn for food. 
Iliram would consequently have wished a part of 
some of the rich corn-growing plains of Palestine, 
but Solomon only gave him a mountain district, of 
little value to the Tyrians. There is nothing to 
connect or identify this region of Cabul with the 
town of the 6ame name mentioned above. 

CADARIANS (kad-a're-ans), a Mohamme¬ 
dan sect who attribute men's actions simply to 
themselves, independent of all divine influence. 

CADDIS (kad'dis), 1 Macc. ii. 2, the sur¬ 
name of Joannan, one of the five sons of Matta- 
thias, father of the Maccabsean family. 

CADENCE (ka'dense^, a pause in the musi¬ 
cal phrases of a chant or air. There are five 
Gregorian cadences: “dominant,” “medial,” “fi¬ 
nal,” “participant” and “concessa.” 

CADES (ka'des), 1 Macc. xi. G3, 73, a form 
of Kedesh in Naphtali, which see. 

CADES-BARNE (ka'des-bar'ne), Judith v. 
14. See Kadesh-barnea. 

CADIZADELIRES (ka'diz-a-de-li'res), a 
Mohammedan sect who mix Mohammedanism 
with Christianity. They believe that Mohammed 
is the Holy Ghost, practice circumcision, and hold 
that the descent of the fiery tongues on the day of 
Pentecost was the type of their prophet’s coming. 

CADMIEL (kad'me-el), 1 Esd. v. 26, 58. See 
Kadmiel. 

CADRITES (kad'rites), Mohammedan friars, 
whose founder was Abdul Cadri. They never cut 
their hair nor cover their heads; they go bare¬ 
footed, but they may leave their convent and 
marry. 

CJEDMON (keed'mon), an Anglo-Saxon Bene¬ 
dictine and poet, born in Northumberland, and 
died at Whitby, in Yorkshire. He enjoys the 
distinction of being the first person of whom there 
is any record who attempted verse or the cultiva¬ 
tion of literature in our language. A remarkable 
though brief poem of only eighteen lines in praise 
of the Creator has been preserved in Alfred’s trans¬ 
lation of Bede, and it is believed to be but little 
altered from the form in which he had composed 
it. He was the herdman of the abbey; and once 
he discovered his power, he composed several other 


pieces of a sacred character, which continued to 
be used as devotional pieces by the monks. He 
died at the abbey about A. D. 680. 

CLERULARIUS (se-ru-la're-us), MI¬ 
CHAEL, a patriarch of Constantinople, was one 
of the great promoters of the division between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. Leo IX. had 
sent legates to Constantinople with a view to an 
agreement of differences, but they were offended 
at their reception and they left in a rage, having 
placed a letter of excommunication directed 
against the patriarch on the altar of St. Sophia. 
The Latins had used unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist, had added the word “filioque” to the 
creed, taught that souls in purgatory made expia¬ 
tion, and they likewise introduced novel observ¬ 
ances in divine service. The patriarch accordingly 
called a synod at Constantinople in 1054, and ex¬ 
communicated the legates and their adherents. 
The emperor wished him to resign, and on his 
refusal he was seized and banished from Constanti¬ 
nople. He appears to have died about A. D. 1059. 

C-ffiSAR (se'zar), a name assumed by or con¬ 
ferred upon all the Roman emperors after Julius 
Caesar. In this way it became a sort of title, like 
Pharaoh, and as such is usually applied to the 
emperors in the New Testament without their dis¬ 
tinctive proper names. See Augustus. The 
Caesars mentioned by name in the New Testament 
are Augustus, Luke ii. 1; Tiberius, Luke iii. 1 ; 
xx. 22, and Claudius, Acts xi. 28. Nero is referred 



Julius Caesar. 

From a copper coin in the British Museum. 


to in Acts xxv. 8 and Phil. iv. 22; Caligula, who 
succeeded Tiberius, is not mentioned. 

CL33SAREA (sez-a-re'a). There were two 
important towns in Palestine thus named in com¬ 
pliment to Roman emperors. 

1. Cjesarea Palestina, or Caesarea of Pales¬ 
tine, so called to distinguish it from the other Caes¬ 
area, or simply Caesarea without addition, from 
its eminence as the Roman metropolis of Pales¬ 
tine and the residence of the procurator. It was 
built by Herod the Great, with much of beauty 
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and convenience, twenty-two years before the birth 
of Christ, on a spot where had formerly stood a 
tower called Straton’s Tower. 

The whole coast of Palestine may be said to be 
extremely inhospitable, exposed as it is to the fury 
of the western storms, with no natural port aflbrd- 
ing adequate shelter to the vessels resorting to it. 


prisonment for two years, and his final pleading 
before Festus and King Agrippa, Acts xxiv. It 
was here also, in the amphitheatre built by his 
father, that Herod Agrippa was smitten of God, 
and died, Acts xii. 21-23. 

It seems there was a standing dispute between 
the Jewish and Gentile inhabitants of Csesarea, to 
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Ruins of Caesarea of Palestine. 


To remedy this defect, Herod, who, though an 
arbitrary tyrant, did much for the improvement of 
Judcea, set about erecting, at immense cost and 
labor, one of the most stupendous works of an¬ 
tiquity. He threw out a semicircular mole, which 
protected the port of Caesarea on the south and 
west, leaving only a sufficient opening for vessels 
to enter from the north, so that, within the en¬ 
closed space, a fleet might ride at all weathers in 
perfect security. The mole was constructed of im¬ 
mense blocks of stone brought from a great dis¬ 
tance, and sunk to the depth of 20 fathoms in the 
sea. The best idea of the work may perhaps be 
realized by comparing it as to design and execution 
with the breakwater at Plymouth. Besides this, 
Herod added many splendid buildings to the city, 
among which was a temple dedicated to Caesar, 
a theatre and an amphitheatre; and when the 
whole was finished, which was within twelve years 
from the commencement of the undertaking, he 
fixed his residence there, and thus elevated the 
city to the rank of the civil and military capital of 
Judaea, which rank it continued to enjoy as long as 
the country remained a province of the Roman 
empire. Vespasian raised Caesarea to the rank of 
a Roman colony, granting it first exemption from 
the capitation tax, and afterward from the ground 
taxes (the real jus Italicum, see Colony). The 
place was, however, inhabited chiefly by Gentiles, 
though some thousands of Jews lived in it. 

Caesarea is the scene of several interesting cir¬ 
cumstances described in the New Testament, such 
as the conversion of Cornelius, the first-fruits of 
the Gentiles, Acts x.; the residence of Philip the 
Evangelist, Acts xxi. 8; the journey thither of St. 
Paul; his pleading there before Felix; his im¬ 


which of them the city really belonged. The for¬ 
mer claimed *it as having been built by a Jew, 
meaning King Herod; the latter admitted this, 
but contended that he built it for 
them and not for Jews, seeing 
that he had filled it with stat¬ 
ues and temples of their gods, 
which the latter abominated. 

This quarrel sometimes came to 
blows, and eventually the matter 
was referred to the emperor Ne¬ 
ro, whose decision in favor of the 
Gentiles, and the behavior of the 
latter thereupon, gave deep of¬ 
fence to the Jews generally, and 
afforded occasion for the first 
outbreaks which led to the war 
with the Romans. One of the 
first acts of that war was the 
massacre of all the Jewish in¬ 
habitants by the Gentiles, to the 
number of 20,000. 

In later times, Caesarea is 
chiefly noted as the birth-place 
and episcopal see of Eusebius, 


granite and marble columns to the fury of the 
restless waves. A strong mediaeval wall with 
small bastion towers at intervals encompasses 
it on the land side, enclosing an oblong area 
about half a mile long and a quarter wide. The 
lower part of the wall is still almost perfect, but 
the upper part has been thrown over in huge frag¬ 
ments into the dry moat. In the interior all is 
ruin, not a single building remains entire. There 
are huge piles of rubbish, almost concealed by the 
dense jungle of thorns and thistles, and there are 
a few shattered arches, and two or three solitary 
pillars rising up among them like tombstones in a 
neglected cemetery. In the southern wall is a 
gateway, still nearly entire. It was doubtless by 
it Philip entered the city, for it is on the road to 
Joppa. And on the rising ground a little within 
it stand four massive buttresses, the only remains 
of the great cathedral in which Eusebius, the 
father of ecclesiastical history, presided for a 
quarter of a century. But the most interesting 
part of the ruins is the old harbor. It is un¬ 
fortunately not only destroyed, but a large portion 
of its materials has been carried off for the re¬ 
building of the ramparts of Acre. The mole of 
which Josephus writes in such glowing terms was 
a continuation of the southern wall of the city. 
The ruins of nearly 100 yards of it still remain 
above the water, and form that bold and pictur¬ 
esque promontory now so familiar to us from 
sketches and photographs. There was evidently 
a strong tower or castle at this point, perhaps in 
ancient times the residence of the governor of the 
city. About 100 yards farther north are the 
remains of another mole, and between the two is 
a little bay with a sandy beach. The foundations 
of the moles are composed of huge blocks of stone, 
such as are seen in the old wall round Mount 
Moriah and in the substructures of Baalbec, but 
the upper part is much more recent, and probably 
not older than the time of the Crusades. 

The city of Herod evidently extended consider¬ 
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the celebrated Church historian, in the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

Cajsarea, the once proud capital of Palestine, is 
now a desolate and dreary ruin. It bears its old 
name, though corrupted into the Arabic form 
Kaisarhjeh. It lies on the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between Carmel and Joppa, about 35 
miles north of the latter. The ruins of the city 
are strewn along the winding shore, projecting 
here and there into the sea, and presenting huge 
masses of masonry and long files of prostrate 


ably beyond the present walls. A few heaps of 
hewn stones and debris, half covered with 6and 
and partly overgrown with jungle, serve to mark 
its site. Many columns, too, of marble and granite 
lie about, and doubtless many more have been 
buried beneath the sand drifts. A broad low 
ridge of sand hills, thickly sprinkled with thorny 
shrubs and bushes, runs along the eastern side of 
the ruins, shutting out all view of the plain of 
Sharon. The site of Cresarea is thus singularly 
lonely and desolate. The sighing of the wind as it 
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sweeps over the shattered walls and through the 
sun-dried jungle, and the deep moaning of the sea 
as each wave breaks on the cavernous fragments 
of the ancient mole, are the only sounds that fall 
upon the traveler’s ears as he wanders over the 
site of Ciesarea. 

2. Caesarea Philippi. After healing the blind 
man at Bethsaida, on the north-east coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus went with his disciples “ into 
the coasts of Caesarea Philippi,” Matt. xvi. 13. The 
route he followed appears to have been up the east¬ 
ern bank of the Jordan. This town is not again 
referred to in the New Testament, and there is no 
indication given of its distinct locality. This was 
unnecessary, however, as Caesarea Philippi was one 
of the most celebrated cities of Syria. 

Its ancient name was Paneas. Jose¬ 
phus relates its history, and tells us the 
origin of its Greek name. Caesar Au¬ 
gustus, on his visit to Palestine, in B. C. 

20, gave Herod the Great the province 
of Paneas. In consequence of this noble 
gift, and o£ others previously bestowed, 

Herod built in honor of Caesar a splen¬ 
did temple of white marble at Paneas. 

Josephus thus describes the place: 

“ This is a very fine cave in a mountain, 
under which there is a great cavity in 
the earth, abrupt, deep and full of water. 

Over it hangs a vast mountain, and un¬ 
der the cavern rise the springs of the 
river Jordan. Herod adorned the place, 
which was already a very remarkable 
one, still farther by erecting this tem¬ 
ple, which he dedicated to C«}sar.” 

At a later period the city of Paneas was 
included in the territory of Philip, Luke 
iii. 1, who rebuilt or enlarged it and 
gave it the name Ccesarea, in honor of 
the emperor Tiberias Ciesar, adding 
Philippi to distinguish it from the Ca?s- 
area on the sea-coast. But the name Pa¬ 
neas had become too deeply rooted in 
the language of the country to be 
changed by the will of a prince. It 
clings to the place still under the Arabic 
form Baneds, while the Greek name has 
been long forgotten. 

Banefts occupi&s one of the most pic¬ 
turesque sites in Syria. A broad ter¬ 
race on the mountain side looks out over 
the rich plain of Hftleh, westward, to 
the castellated heights of Hunin. Be¬ 
hind it rises, in bold, rugged peaks, the 
southern ridge of Hermon, wooded to 
the summit. Two sublime ravines de¬ 
scend from the ridge, having between 
them a conical hill more than a thousand 
feet in height, and crowned by the ruins of the castle 
of Subeibeh. On the terrace at the base of this cone 
lie the ruins of Ccesarea Philippi. The terrace is 
covered with groves of evergreen oak and olive 
trees, with intervening glades of the richest green 
turf, and clumps of hawthorn and myrtle here and 
there. A cliff of ruddy limestone, nearly 100 feet 
high, rises on the north side of the ruins. At its 
base is a cave, whose mouth is now almost choked 
up with the debris of ancient buildings and frag¬ 
ments of the overhanging cliff. From the midst 
of these ruins, and from numerous chinks in the 
surrounding rocks, the waters of the great fountain 
gush forth. They collect a short distance below, 
and form a rapid torrent which leaps in sheets of 
foam down a rocky bed, now scattering its spray 
over thickets of oleanders, and now fretting against 
fallen columns. The fountain was the parent of 


the city, and the cave beside it was the sanctuary 
which gave the city its ancient name Paneas. In 
Greece the worship of the Sylvan Pan was always 
associated with caves and grottos, and the Grecian 
settlers in Syria soon made this spot a shrine of 
their favorite deity. It is highly probable, how¬ 
ever, that there had been a Canaanitish sanctuary 
here at a still earlier date. Dr. Robinson suggests 
that it may be that “ Baal-gad, in the valley of 
Lebanon, under Mount Hermon,” which formed 
the northern limit of Joshua’s conquests, Josh. xi. 
17, and which appears to have been in that remote 
age what Dan subsequently became—the recognized 
border city of Palestine. A comparison of Josh, 
xii. 7; xiii. 5; Jud. iii. 3; 1 Chr. v. 23, proves that 



Cairo, the Pyramid Fields and the Nile. 

Map showing the location of Cairo anil other leading points of Egypt, together with tho 
Pyramid Fields.—Seo Nile, the Riveh, Pyramid and Egypt. 


probably beside the fountain, Peter confessed his 
belief in Christ’s divinity, and it was here Christ 
made that remarkable declaration which has given 
rise to so much bitter controversy, and which has 
formed the innocent cause of such unwarrantable 
assumptions: “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church,” Matt. xvi. 18. A few 
days afterward Christ took three of his disciples, 
“and leadeth them up into an high mountain 
apart, and was transfigured before them.” There 
cannot be a doubt that that mountain was one of 
those peaks of Hermon which tower over Caesarea 
Philippi. It Avas in this region also he cast the 
devil out of the poor lunatic boy, and we can thus 
understand the full force of the rebuke adminis¬ 
tered to his disciples at the time: “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain (Her¬ 
mon), Remove hence to yondei' place 
(probably pointing down into the deep 
valley of the Jordan), and it shall 
remove.” 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Titus amused the inhabitants of Ccesarea 
by the exhibition of games and specta¬ 
cles, and some of the poor Jews who had 
been captured Avere there compelled to 
fight with each other and with wild 
beasts, to gratify the tastes of their bru¬ 
tal conquerors. In the fourth century 
its old name was again in common use. 
Jerome confounds it with the city of 
Dan or Laish, and in this error he is 
followed by Winer and by Dean Al¬ 
ford. 

Above Banefts, on the top of a lofty 
conical hill, stands the castle of Su¬ 
beibeh, one of the largest and strongest 
fortresses in Syria. It is of Phoenician 
origin, and was probably intended as a 
defence for the Phoenician possessions 
in the plain of Dan, and for the city and 
shrine of Paneas. It is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in connection with the history 
of the crusades, but it has been deserted 
for two centuries. Bane&s itself is now 
a wretched village of some forty houses 
huddled together in a corner of the old 
citadel. The ruins cover a wide space. 
The most conspicuous ruin is the cita¬ 
del—a large quadrangle surrounded by 
a massive wall, with heavy towers at the 
angles and sides. Great numbers of 
granite and marble columns and sculp¬ 
tured stones, are strewn over the site, 
showing its former grandeur. 


CAGE. This word occurs Jer. v. 
Baal-gad could not have been very far from this | 27, but it denotes rather a trap or snare for catch- 


place, and until some farther light is thrown upon 
the subject we may at least suppose that by this 
noble fountain, in the midst of this magnificent 
scenery, the old Syrians established the worship 
of one of their Baals. At this same spot the 
temple of Herod was built. Its ruins are now 
partly buried in the cave, and partly strewn 
around its mouth. In the face of the cliff above 
are several sculptured niches, with Greek inscrip¬ 
tions attached to them. The longest of the in¬ 
scriptions tells us that the little niche over it was 
consecrated by a priest of Pan. Thus, as the 
favorite Greek deity Pan had superseded the 
Syrian Baal, so the Roman hero-god supplanted 
Pan. 

Our Lord appears to have spent some time in 
this romantic and interesting region. It was here. 


ing birds. See Fowling. In Rev. xviii. 2 cage 
is given as the reading of phulakc, in this case 
being used in the sense of a prison. 

CAHANA (ka-ha'nah), B. TACHLIFA (tak'- 
le-fa), the celebrated Hagadist, was born at Pum- 
Nahara about 330 A. I). He prosecuted his early 
studies under Raba, whom he always regarded as 
the highest authority in matters affecting the law; 
and when his revered teacher died (351), Cahana 
returned to his native place, where he continued 
to be a diligent student in a school of his own 
formation till the year 397, when he was created 
rector of the academy of Pum-Badita. This dis¬ 
tinguished office he held for sixteen years, till his 
death in 413. The value of the services which 
this renowned teacher of the law rendered to 
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Biblical studies chiefly consists in his having 
carefully compiled and edited a most important 
Ilagadic work, comprising a cycle of lessons, 
botli from the Pentateuch and the Prophets, for 
all the festivals and principal Sabbaths of the 
year, and embodying the traditional explanation 
of these portions of Scripture. This Midrash is 
now lost in its original form, but nearly two hun¬ 
dred fragments of it have been preserved in the 
“Midrash Jalkut,” where they are printed, and 
indicated in the margin by the term Pesicta. An 
anonymous writer re-edited this work of Cahana 
about 840 A. D., and intermingled with it por¬ 
tions from another Ilagadic work, called “Je- 
lamdenu.” This new edition was first published 
in Prague, 1656; the best edition is that of Wolf 
Tissen, Breslau, which is more correct than the 
others, and is also accompanied by a critical 
commentary. lor the importance of this work 
to Biblical criticism and exegesis, we must refer 
to the articles Hag A da and Midrash. 

CAHEN (ka'hen), SAMUEL. This celebrated 
Jewish expositor of the Old Testament was born 
in Metz, August 4, 1796, of very poor parents. He 
began his studies by becoming a diligent student 


of the Talmud, but was obliged to quit his parental 
roof in consequence of poverty, and went to May- 
enee, where the literati Gerson, L6vy, Terquem, 
Creiznach, etc., became his fellow-students and 
teachers. He thence went to Verdun, where he 
became the private tutor of a highly respectable 
family, and where, at the same time, he prepared 
himself for academic honors, which he soon ob¬ 
tained in a highly creditable way. In 1822 he 


accepted the professorship of German in an acad¬ 
emy at Versailles, which he soon relinquished for 
the office of secretary to the celebrated Alphonse 
de Beauchamp, and in 1824 was made director of 
the Consistorial School at Paris, where he pub¬ 
lished his “ Course 
of Lectures on the 
Hebrews, with an 
interlinear transla¬ 
tion and a vocabu¬ 
lary.” His richly 
endowed mind and 
great knowledge of 
Hebrew with its cog¬ 
nate languages, and 
of Jewish literature, 
were now almost en¬ 
tirely devoted to the 
elucidation of the 
word of God, the re¬ 
sult of which was 
given to the student 
of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures in 1831 in the 
first volume of his 
gigantic Biblical 

commentary, under the title of “The Bible; 
a new Translation, with the Hebrew and the 
vowel points, tonic descents,with philological, 
geographical and literary notes, with the ver¬ 
sions of the Septuagint and Samaritan texts.” 
To render this work as complete as possible, 
Cahen engaged the assistance of some of the 
most distinguished Jewish scholars. The 
whole was finished in 1851, consisting of eigh¬ 
teen volumes. As might have been antici¬ 
pated from these men, the commentary is a 
storehouse of learning, and the student of the 
Old Testament will find important lore in 
the notes of and appendices to this remark¬ 
able production such as he will meet with 
nowhere else. The tendency of the com¬ 
mentary is uneven ; in some places it is con¬ 
servative, and in others destructive. Thus, 
Gen. xlix. 11, Cahen renders “ until he come 
to Shiloh,” taking Judah as the subject and 
Shiloh as denoting the city in the tribe of 
Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 1; 1 Sam. iv.3, which 
has been done by some commentators of the 
Middle Ages [see Shiloh], whereas Isa. liii. 

1 he admits is a Messianic prediction. Ca¬ 
hen died in Paris on the 8th of January, 
1862, and was followed to the grave by men 
of various sects and ranks. 

CAIAPHAS (ki'a-phas). This person, 
called also Joseph, was son-in-law of Annas, 
and was appointed high-priest by the Ro¬ 
man procurator Valerius Gratus, about 27 or 
28 A. D., in succession to Simon, the son of 
Camithus. He held the office during the 
whole administration of Pilate, but was de¬ 
posed by Vitellius the proconsul, 36 A. D., 
and succeeded by Jonathan, the son of An- 
anus or Annas. Dr. Alford gives the dates 
of his appointment and deposition as 25 and 
37 A. D. Caiaphas it was who counseled our 
Lord’s being put to death, John xi. 49, 50, and pre¬ 
sided at his trial, Matt. xxvi. 57; John xviii. 24. 

It was before him, too, that Peter and John were 
carried after the miracle of healing at the Beau¬ 
tiful Gate of the temple, Acts iv. 6. Nothing is 
known of Caiaphas subsequent to his deposition. 
That he was identical with Josephus the historian 
and that he became a Christian are mere fancies. 


CAIN, Hebrew Haqqayin, “The Cain,” a town 
in the plain of Judah, Josh. xv. 56. It has not 
been identified. Van de Velde suggests the present 
Yekin, or Yelkin, south-east from Hebron ; but if 
any weight is to be attached to the conjunction of 


Cain with Gibeali in the narrative of Joshua, we 
must seek Cain elsewhere than to the south-east of 
Hebron. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve, the 
first-born of the human race, Gen. iv. 1. The 
name is traced by the sacred historian to the verb 
kanah, to “ appropriate,” to “ possess,” to “ obtain.” 
E\e bare Cain, and said, “ I have obtained a man, 
Jehovah” (or with the help of Jehovah), as if 
Eve, expecting the fuliillment of the promise, had 
in the exuberance of her joy after her pangs had 
passed, imagined that her child was the very 
deliverer promised, and had exclaimed, “ Posses¬ 
sion ! I have obtained a man.” 

The history of Cain, as given by the sacred his¬ 
torian, is a melancholy one. He is presented as a 
sullen, self-willed and self-confident man, of an 
arrogant temper and vindictive spirit, who would 
neither humble himself before God nor patiently 
endure the want of that approval which he had 
not cared duly to seek. He followed the occupa¬ 
tion of a tiller of the ground; and despising the 
ordinance which required sacrifice as the ground 
of acceptable worship, he brought only a thank- 
offering to God of the produce of his field; 
thereby, instead of confessing himself a sinner 
and seeking acceptance as of grace, coming to 
God simply as his superior, to whom he owed a 
sort of feudal homage. Of this God showed his 
disapprobation, whilst he showed his “acceptance 
of the sacrifice offered by Abel, who “ brought of 
the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.” 
In what way this was done we are not informed, 
but it may have been by sending down fire from 
heaven to consume the sacrifice of Abel, while the 
offering of Cain was left untouched (which is the 
common opinion), or Jehovah himself may have 
appeared, and in person announced his mind to 
the worshipers, which is in keeping with Gen. iii. 
8, and with what immediately follows in iv. 6, etc. 
To Cain, mortified and rendered sullen by the 
preference thus shown to his younger brother, 
Jehovah appeared and expostulated tfitli him, 
showing him that he had no occasion for dis¬ 
pleasure—that if he were a sinless being he would 
be so accepted, but if he were a sinner, there was 
the proper offering for sin at hand, and that if he 
would follow the course which was proper and 
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needful, he should still retain that pre-eminence his brother’s blood. For this God pronounced a of the Adamic family, for we find from a subse- 
over his brother to which his birthright entitled curse upon him, and sent him forth as “a fugitive quent notice (ver. 17) that Cain did not lead the 
him. Cain, however, was not to be thus reasoned I and vagabond upon the earth,” a statement which life of a nomad. As he dreaded vengeance from 

the other members of his family, 
perhaps the posterity of Abel, 
“ the. Lord set a mark on Cain, lest 
any finding him should kill him,” 
and at the same time threatened 
with the severest retribution any 
who should attempt this (ver. 15). 
What this “sign” was interpreters 
are not agreed. The prevailing 
opinion that it was a mark put on 
Cain by which he might be recog¬ 
nized can hardly be retained, ns it is 
improbable. Many distinguished 
interpreters understand it of a 
* pledge or token which God gave 
Cain to assure him of safety, but did 
Cain need any such beyond God’s 
own word personally conveyed to 
him? and does not the connection 
with the preceding clause necessi¬ 
tate the conclusion that the sign 
was to serve as a means of detcr- 
c ring any who might seek to avenge 
£ Abel’s death from killing Cain, not 
o as a means of assuring Cain of safety ? 

h Bunsen conjectures that the mark 
& was the horror which the sight of 
u the restless, conscience-stricken 
£ murderer inspired in every bosom, 
£ and which would restrain the hand 
q of vengeance, either by reminding 
^ of the fate which the shedding of 
$ human blood entails, or by showing 
5 that Cain was already sufficiently 
^ punished by being left to the ven¬ 
ts geance of God, but it may be doubt- 
£ ed if the word can be taken thus 
a widely. Knobel thinks God gave 
£ a sign from heaven for Cain’s be- 
h hoof, accompanied, probably, with 

0 a proclamation of his prohibition 

£ of all attempts against Cain’s life, 
3 and on the whole this 6eems the 
^ preferable view. 

® The inspired narrative tells us 
^ little more of the personal history 
of Cain ; but it leaves no room for 
doubt as to the godless spirit which 
continued to characterize him and 
which marked his posterity. “He 
went out from the presence of the 
Lord,” “a fugitive and a vaga¬ 
bond,” “ and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, on the east of Eden.” The 
epithet “ vagabond,” applied to 
Cain, Gen. iv. 12, is the rendering 
of the Hebrew word nad, and the 
land of his exile evidently derived 
its name, Nod, from his condition. 
That he did not choose such a des¬ 
ignation we may be sure; and when 
“he builded a city,” he called it 
after his son, Enoch. It is impos¬ 
sible to determine where Nod was, 
nor is the location of sufficient im¬ 
portance to justify the many at¬ 
tempts that have been made in that 
direction. It is simply absurd to 

with; and finding himself alone with his brother i some suppose to allude to his following a nomadic i raise any question as to the quarter whence Cain 
in the field (whether by accident or by his own | life, but which is rather to be taken as descriptive | derived his wife. Tradition assigns to her the 
contrivance does not appear), his evil passions got j of the restlessness superinduced by a consciousness name of Save (sah've); the sacred history tells us 
the mastery of him, and he imbrued his hands in I of his crime and his being estranged from the abodes nothing of her, but leaves us to infer that she was 
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one of the daughters of Adam and Eve, from the 
fact of their being the parents of all living. 

Of the posterity of Cain the sacred writer gives 
a list to the sixth generation (ver. 18). He also 
mentions as their social characteristics that, though 
Cain built a city, among them was found the first 
who followed a nomadic life; that among them 
were found the fathers of instrumental music, and 
the first workers in metal, and that with them the 
vicious practice of polygamy took its rise; they 
are represented, in short, as possessing some of the 
advantages, and with these some of the evils, of 
civilization 

Recent critics have attempted to identify the list 
of the Cainites with the first decade in the list of 
the Sethites, but for this there is no foundation, 
except in the alleged similarity of the names Cain 
and Cainan, Irad and Jared, Methusael and Methu¬ 
selah, Mehujael and Mahalaleel, occurring in both, 
an argument which is of force only on the suppo¬ 
sition that in two collateral lines of descent from 
the same parent stock the occurrence of similar 
names is an impossibility. The tenor of the nar¬ 
rative leaves the conviction on the mind that the 
sacred writer intends to mark the distinction in con¬ 
dition and character of the Cainites and Sethites. 

CAINAN (kay'nan). 1. An antediluvian pa¬ 
triarch, the son of Enos; he lived 910 years, Gen. 
v. 9-14; Luke iii. 37. He is also called Kenan, 
Gen. v. 9, marg.; 1 Chr. i. 2. 2. A son of Ar- 
phaxad placed in the line of patriarchs between 
Abraham and Noah, Luke iii. 36. This name is 
with much probability regarded as an interpola¬ 
tion. It does not appear in any Hebrew copy of 
the genealogies. We must suppose either that it by 
some means slipped out of the Hebrew text, or that 
there is a corruption in the Septuagint. Perhaps 
the latter is the more likely supposition. St. Luke, 
then, gave the genealogy as he found it in the Greek 
Bible; or according to the belief of some, the word 
crept into the Gospel, and was introduced into the 
Septuagint at a later date. 

CAINITES (kayn'ites), heretics who held that 
Cain, whom they venerated, together with Judas, j 
was formed by a celestial mighty power, and Abel j 
by an evil and weak one. 

CAIRO (ki'ro), the capital of Egypt, is situated 
near the east side of the Nile, twenty miles above 
the place where the river diverges into the streams 
that make the Delta. It is distant from Alexan¬ 
dria, the great port of Egypt, one hundred and thirty 
miles, and for several years past these cities have 
been connected by a railroad which is carried over 
the Nile by an enormous viaduct. Cairo contains 
upward of 400,000 inhabitants, and it occupies the 
second place for size, population and importance in 
the Turkish empire. It is peculiarly an Oriental 
city, and in no place in the East, unless Damascus 
be excepted, can a stranger witness the manners 
and scenes which in the Arabian Nights and the 
literature of the Saracens and the Moors have left 
an impress on the mind so thoroughly as- in Cairo. 

It is surrounded by walls. The houses are built 
with great solidity; the roofs are fiat, and serve for 
domestic purposes in the evening. In the true 
Eastern style, the larger class of houses are built 
round an open court, into which the windows and 
doors of the different apartments open. The busi¬ 
ness streets are usually narrow, and the shops or 
stores are generally small, where, owing to the heat 
of the climate, the owners lead an indolent life, 

smoking and gossiping, awaiting purchasers for 
46 


the rich Oriental products with which their stalls 
are supplied. In these narrow lanes the upper 
stories project outward, thus shutting out much of 
the glare of the sun and the great heat. 

As is customary in Eastern cities, Cairo is di¬ 
vided into different “ quarters.” There is the Jews’ 
quarter, the Cop quarter and the Franks’ quarter; 
and as these sections are separated from each other 
with gates regularly closed at night, there is a 
gate-keeper, whose office is to see that no one en¬ 
ters or leaves who has not a lighted lantern, as 


dinous domes of the mosques, the gardens and 
palm trees that invest the scene with wondrous 
beauty,—may all be seen at one glance. North¬ 
ward may also be seen the Delta, dotted with 
white specks that mark the many residences, 
while nearer at hand lies the great city with its 
four hundred mosques and buildings of all forms 
and sizes. 

The mosques of Cairo are fumous over all the 
East. That of Tavlo6n is held to be on the site 
where Noah’s ark rested, and where also the ram 



Street Scene in Cairo. 


there are no lamps in the streets of the city. Cairo 
is properly called “ El-Kahireh ”— i. e., “ The Vic¬ 
torious”—but the natives use the term “ Musr.” It 
was founded about A. D. 970, and since that time 
it has risen into great importance. As the capital, 
it is the seat of the pasha and of the government, 
and unquestionably the visitor who thoroughly 
studies Cairo need care little for going farther to 
comprehend the city life of the East. From the cit¬ 
adel in the south-east section of the city the whole 
of Cairo, the scenery toward the river on the west, 
old Cairo and Boulak, El-gizeh with the pyramids 
beyond the river, and the Libyan Desert stretching 
farther away into the remote interior, the ranltitu- 


was offered up by Abraham instead of Isaac. This 
is the oldest mosque in Egypt, as it was erected 
nearly a century before Cairo was founded, and 
only in the time of Saladin was included in the 
limits of the city. It is named after Ahmed ebn 
e' Taylo6n, a governor who usurped the sove¬ 
reignty, and it is said to be the oldest building 
with pointed arches. In the citadel visitors arc 
shown the celebrated “ Beer Yusef,” or “ Joseph’s 
ell,” and at a few hours’ distance is still pointed 
j out the site of “Heliopolis,” where an obelisk re¬ 
mains that stood erect in the time of Joseph. On 
the way to Heliopolis may also be seen, according 
to Mohammedan tradition, which is no doubt as 
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faithful in such matters as if it were Romish, the 
sycamore under which Joseph and Marv with the 
child Jesus tarried when they fled into Egypt, and 
where they turned the water of a salt and muddy 
fountain into a pure and sweet stream. The obe¬ 
lisk was raised by Osirtasen, 3600 years ago, and it 
is an interesting fact to know that the yearly over¬ 
flow of the Nile lms raised the surface of the earth 
around it twenty-five feet above the base, which is 
believed to have been originally on an eminence. 
Although Cairo is neither a city of the Pharaohs, the 
Greeks nor the Romans, still it bears the hoary age 
of 900 years; it is as Eastern and Mohammedan as 
if it were away in the depths of Arabia, for the few 
hotels and symptoms of Western life that appear 
in the Place Ezbekieh have left the city unchanged. 
As yet the Suez Canal has only affected trading- 
vessels, for the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, 
and thence to Suez, still carries travelers through 
the aged capital, and enables them before reach¬ 
ing Asia to look on a scene as different from 
Western life as can be seen in Bombay, Madras 
or Canton. 

CAIUS (ki'us), JOHN, M.D. He was court 
physician to Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth. 
He was born at Norwich in 1510, and died in 
1573. He is celebrated as being the founder of 
the college in Cambridge which bears his name. 
The name of the college is always pronounced 
“ Keys,” and in consequence of a second founder 
having largely endowed it, it bears both their 
names, “Gonville and Caius College.” It has 
thirty fellowships, thirty-eight scholarships, sev¬ 
eral wealthy studentships in medicine, and the 
right of presentation to nineteen church livings. 

CAJETAN (kah'je-tan), CARDINAL, so 
called from Gaeta, where he was born in 1469. 
His name was Jacob, but he changed it to Thomas 
from a regard to Thomas Aquinas. He entered 
the Dominican order, and Leo X. made him a 
cardinal in 1517 and sent him to deal with Luther 
with a view to reclaim him, but the mission proved 
a total failure, owing to the hauteur and domineer¬ 
ing conduct he displayed. He was made bishop 
of Gaeta, and several other weighty matters were 
entrusted to him, but his name will live in connec¬ 
tion with that of the Reformer. He published a 
Version of the Old Testament, Commentaries on 
Thomas Aquinas, A Tractate on the Popes and 
Councils, and several other smaller works. He 
died at Rome in 1534. 

CAKE. See Bread. 

CAL AH (ka'lah), a city of Assyria founded by 
Asshur, or rather Nimrod, Gen. x. 11. Sir H. 
Rawlinson believes that its site was among the 
Nimroud ruins, and that for long it was the royal 
Assyrian residence, till Sargon built a new city 
where Khorsabad now stands. Dr. Layard, on 
the other hand, is disposed to find Calah at Kalah 
Sherghat, a vast ruin (4685 yards round) on the 
Tigris, about fifty miles below its junction with the 
Zab, but does not venture to speak with certainty. 

CALAMOLALUS (kal'a-mo-la'lus), 1 Esd. 
v. 22. 

CALAMUS (kal'a-mus), one of the ingre¬ 
dients of the holy anointing oil; it is also men¬ 
tioned among perfumes, and said to be one of the 
articles of Tyrian commerce. The “sweet cane” 
of Isa. xliii. 24; Jer vi. 20 is the same substance. 


It is the Andropogon aromaticus, fragrant beard 
grass, also called Calamus odoratus , a plant growing 
in India and Arabia; and either this, or at least a 
similar scented cane, has been found in a valley of 
Lebanon. The root, the stem and the leaves, when 
bruised, are very fragrant, and an aromatic oil is 
distilled from them. 

CALAMY (kal'a-me), EDMUND, was one 
of the most eminent divines of his day in England, 
equally celebrated for his iheologicalattainments, 
his pastoral work, his great influence and his 
worth as a good man. He was born in London 
A. D. 1600, and graduated at Cambridge, having 
studied in Pembroke College. He filled the offices 
of chaplain to the bishop of Ely and lecturer at 
Bury St. Edmunds; but owing to the “Book of 
Sports” being urged on ministers in the diocese, 
he resigned. In 1639 he declared himself a Pres¬ 
byterian, and became lecturer at St. Mary’s, 
Aldermanbury, where he continued for twenty 
years. He became famous as a powerful preacher, 
attracting large audiences of educated and pious 
people. He was a member of the Savoy Confer¬ 
ence and the Westminster Assembly, and he stead¬ 
fastly opposed the execution of Charles I., and 
labored zealously for the restoration of Charles 
II., who made him a chaplain and offered him the 
see of Litchfield and Coventry, which Calamy 
declined. The act of uniformity turned him out 
of his church. He refused to gather a separate 
congregation, and continued to worship in the 
place where he had so long preached. He died 
A. D. 1666, leaving sermons, The Godly Man’s 
Ark, The Noble Man’s Pattern and other works, 
behind him. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, D.D., a grandson of 
the foregoing, was also a native of London, born 
in 1671. He was educated at Utrecht, where he 
gained so great a reputation that he was offered 
and urged to accept a chair in the university of 
Edinburgh, which he refused. He returned to 
London, and entered the ministry in 1703. In the 
same year he prepared Baxter’s Life and Times 
for the press, and on the appearance of the work 
a fierce controversy took place between Hoad ley 
and Calamy on the subject. He became so emi¬ 
nent that the universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Aberdeen all conferred on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity. He left many im¬ 
portant works behind him, among others, Dis¬ 
courses on Inspiration, Defence of Moderate Non¬ 
conformity, History of his Life and Times, The 
Nonconformist’s Memorial and Sermons on the 
Trinity. These still continue to be recognized as 
of great value. He died in 1732. 

CALASIO (kal-a'zhc-o), MARIO DI, was 
born in 1550 at a small town in Abruzzo, from which 
he takes his name. He devoted himself to the 
study of Hebrew, and became professor of that 
language at Rome. His first publication was a 
Hebrew grammar; this was followed by a lexicon, 
and then he gave forth his great work, entitled 
“ Concordances of the Hebrew and Latin Bibles.” 
The basis of this work is the Hebrew concordance 
of Rabbi Nathan. Calasio corrected some of 
the errors in this work, and added, “ 1. A Latin 
translation of the rabbi’s explanations, with addi¬ 
tions of his own; 2. The Rabbinical, Chaldaic, 
Syriac and Arabic words derived from or agree¬ 
ing with the Hebrew root in signification; 3. A 
literal version of the Hebrew text; 4. The varia¬ 
tions between the Vulgate and Septuagint versions; 


and 5. The proper names of men, rivers, moun¬ 
tains,” etc. Calasio died in 1620, before his work 
was published; it appeared the following year under 
the auspices of the pope, by whom the expenses of 
the publication were defrayed. 

CALCOL (kal'kol), a descendant of Judah, 1 
Chr. ii. 6. He is probably the same with Chalcol, 
which see. 

C ALDER WOOD (kauKder-wood), DAVID, 
an eminent Scotch theologian, whose name stands 
very high in his native land. He resisted the 
effort of James I. to bring the Scotch Church into 
conformity with the English with such earnestness 
that he was imprisoned and afterward expelled 
the kingdom. He went to Holland, where he 
wrote the*first of his great works. It was prepared 
in Latin, but an English translation was made, the 
title being “The Altar of Damascus; or, The Pat¬ 
tern of the English Hierarchy and Church ob¬ 
truded upon the Church of Scotland.” When a 
report of his death had been circulated, a man 
named Patrick Scot forged a pretended recanta¬ 
tion, in which Calderwood was made to unsay all 
that he had said, but the trick failed to injure 
him. He returned to Scotland and remained in 
obscurity, collecting materials for his next and 
greatest work, The History of the Kirk of Scot¬ 
land. An edition of this history in 8 vols. 8vo 
was published by the Wodrow Society. He was 
born in 1575, became minister of Crealing in 1604, 
and died about 1650. 

CALDRON (kaul'dron). This is the rendering 
of four different Hebrew words. 

The utensil thus designated was a vessel used for 
the purposes of cooking, and also in the temple 
service. It was probably of copper. Copper cal¬ 
drons have been found among the Nineveh remains, 
some of which are about 2\ feet in diameter by 3 
feet deep. “Caldrons are frequently represented a 9 
part of the spoil and tribute in the sculptures of 
Nimroud and Kouyunjik. They were so much 
valued by the ancients that it appears from the 
Homeric poems that they were given as prizes at 
public games, and were considered amongst the 
most precious objects that could be carried away 
from a captured city. They were frequently em¬ 
bossed with flowers and other ornaments. Homer 
declares one so adorned to be worth an ox.” Cal¬ 
drons taken by the Babylonians from Jerusalem, 
Jer. lii. 18, are represented in the “Monuments of 
Nineveh.” 

CALDWELL (kauld'well), MERRITT, A.M., 
was born in Hebron, in Maine, in 1806. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1828. He was 
removed from a seminary at Readfield to Dickin¬ 
son College, Pa., to the chair of mathematics and 
the vice-presidency. In 1837 he assumed the du¬ 
ties of the chair of English literature and meta¬ 
physics, which he held until his death in 1848. 
He was a man of great mental power, refined cul¬ 
ture, and forcible as a writer. He took part in 
forming the Evangelical Alliance in England in 
1846, but his health rapidly failed, and he was 
removed just as his great usefulness had become 
known. 

CALEB (ka'leb). Gesenius says, “perhaps it 
means dog” 

1. Taking the probable chronological order, we 
have in 1 Chr. ii. 18, 19 and 42, certainly, and in 
46, 48, possibly, the earliest Caleb mentioned as 
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the son of Hezron, who was son of Pharez and 
grandson of the patriarch Judah. This Caleb was 
great-uncle of Nahshon, “ the prince of the chil¬ 
dren of Judah,” who was the illustrious brother 
of Aaron’s wife Elisheba. A question has been 
raised whether Caleb’s wives were three or two. 
According to our version there were three, Azubah, 
Jerioth and Ephrath, “which bare him Hur,” the 
grandfather of the great artificer Bezaleel, but there 
is much MS. variation. 

On the whole, that seems to us the most tenable 
opinion, and most supported by the best reading of 
the Hebrew text, which assigns to Caleb, like his 
great ancestor Jacob, two wives, Azubah and 
Ephrath, and (as it would further seem from verses 
46 and 48) two concubines, Ephah and Maachah. I 
In one respect, undoubtedly, Caleb has .the advan- * 
tage in this comparison—having but one wife at a ! 
time, he escaped the domestic troubles which so j 
much afflicted Jacob: “When Azubah was dead, I 
Caleb took unto him Ephrath.” The chapter be- I 
fore us, in its genealogical fragments, has pre¬ 
served to us the names of upward of a dozen sons, i 
besides their children, some of whom are men- j 
tioned a9 men of wealth and power. 

2. Still following the chronological order, we 1 
must place as second on our list Caleb, the son 
of Hur, whose name occurs 1 Chr. ii. 50. This 
Hur is described as “ the first-born of Ephratah” j 
(or Ephrath, as she is called in verse 19), conse- I 
quently this second Caleb was grandson of Caleb, I 
the son of Hezron, through his second marriage; ! 
he was also the brother of Uri (comp. vs. 20 and 1 
50), and therefore uncle of the artificer Bezaleel, j 
the contemporary of the great Caleb, who thus I 
appears to come later by one generation. The 
second Caleb, like his ancestral namesake, was I 
through his sons Shobal, Salma and Harep’h the 
father of a numerous and wealthy race. The first I 
and second of these sons are called by the chron- I 
icier “ the fathers” of the cities of Kirjathjearim 
and the more illustrious Bethlehem, by which is I 
undoubtedly meant that they were the princes or 
chiefs of “the families” or clans— Mishpachoth—\ 
winch settled there after the conquest of Canaan. I 
We come now to the 

3. Caleb, “the son of Jephunneh,” who is 
designated by this patronymic in no less than six¬ 
teen of the twenty-eight passages in which reference | 
is made to him in the Scriptures. In three of 1 
the sixteen [see Num. xxxii. 12-; Josh. xiv. 6 and 
14] the additional designation “the Kenezite” is 
applied to him, the notice of which we postpone 
to the end of this article. This eminent man is 
first mentioned in the mission of the spies, Num. 
xiii. 6, whom Moses, at God’s command, despatched 
from the wilderness of Paran to reconnoitre the 
land of Canaan in the second year after the exodus. ' 
He was one of the twelve “rulers” or “heads” of 
the children of Israel ” who comprised the mission, 
and he represented the illustrious tribe of Judah 
on this great occasion. Besides his parentage and 
his tribe, we know nothing of his antecedents; it 
is often the way of holy Scripture to introduce its 
great men abruptly to our view. “ Elijah, the Tish- 
bite,” and “Caleb, the son of Jephunneh,” appear 
suddenly on the stage of their great enterprises 
without eulogy or description. But of Caleb it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that, after the lawgiver 
and his brother, none but Nahshon, “the captain 
of the tribe of Judah,” out of all the host of Israel, 
excelled the son of Jephunneh in personal rank 
and dignity; hence his selection to represent the 
foremost and largest of the tribes in the most im¬ 
portant national service which had yet arisen. The 


manner in which he discharged this duty proves 
him to have been possessed of moral qualities 
which were even more eminent than his social 
and political rank. His eminent services are de¬ 
scribed in Num. xiii. 6-30; xiv. 6-9 (comp. 1 
Macc. ii. 56), 24, 30; xxxii. 12; Deut. i. 36. The 
divine favor toward him is instanced in Num. xiv. 
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38; xxvi. 65; Josh. xiv. 6-15; xv. 13, 14; Jud i 
20; Josh. xv. 15-19; Jud. i. 12-15. One other pas¬ 
sage occurs, which we here mention, though some¬ 
what out of its order, as describing both good 
service and honorable reward, Num. xxxiv. 18 
19. In this appointment of Caleb to act with 
“the prince of the tribes,” as one of the commis¬ 
sioners for dividing Canaan after its conquest, there 
is a twofold fitness and force; he was the only 
man, except Joshua, of the old generation who 
respected God’s reversionary gift of the land, and 
(except the commander-in-chief) he was the only 
old man left to set foot in it after the long and 
fatal migration of the wilderness. Joshua shared 
the divine favor, as he had also encountered the 
dangers of fidelity, with his friend Caleb; but cer¬ 
tain passages of their beautiful history seem to 
indicate that Caleb was foremost, if not alone, in 
some particulars of the noble service. See espe¬ 
cially Num. xiii. 30, where it is only Caleb who 
“stills” the infuriated people; so again in xiv. 
24 he alone has the wonderful honor of the 
divine approbation: “But mv servant Caleb had 
another spirit with him, and hath followed me 
fully;” and again, in Moses’ recapitulation of Jeho¬ 
vah’s words to the men of the next generation, 
Deut. l. 36, Caleb comes foremost (and in one 
sense alone) in the divine commendation; and 



consistently with this pre-eminence, in all the pas¬ 
sages where the two worthies are mentioned to¬ 
gether, Caleb’s name precedes Joshua’s, except in 
two instances, Num. xiv. 6 and Josh. xiv. 38* but 
even this latter instance is in observable contrast 
with the words of the Lord which occur just before 
in the 30th verse. It is in strict accordance with 
this priority of honorable mention that for Caleb 
was reserved the unique reward of receiving an 
inheritance in the promised land before any of the 


tribes were endowed with their possessions, while 
Joshua’s inheritance was only given to him “ when 
they had made an end of dividing the land,” comp 
Josh. xiv. with xix. 49. Having fully recounted 
the great services and the providential reward of 
Caleb, the Scripture is silent about the last years 
of his noble life. These were probably spent in 
the neighborhood of Hebron in the possession of 
a hale old age. Full of honors and full of davs 
in the possession of undimmed faculties, and to the 
ast enjoying the respect and friendship of the il¬ 
lustrious Joshua, his companion in duty, trial and 
heaven-gifted prosperity, he departed to the rest 
of which the Canaan he had helped to conquer 
was but a type. Besides his daughter Achsah, he 
had at least three sons, whose names, with that of 
a grandson, are preserved in 1 Chr. iv. 15. 

W e cannot close this article without allusion to 
two of the chief questions which have been raised 
on the subject of it. The first of these, touching 
the identity of the first and third Calebs (the son of 
Hezron and the son of Jephunneh), we should not 
have referred to if it had not lately received the 
sanction of so respectable a writer as Keil. This 
is not a modern question. J. Buxtorf the younger 
discusses it, and adduces the opinions of the lead¬ 
ing Hebrew doctors, D. Kimchi, Raschi and Aben 
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Ezra. The first of these discards the opinion of 
the identity from the chronological difficulties 
which it produces, and the last says plainly, “ac¬ 
cording to the literal meaning of Scripture, Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh is not the same man as Caleb 
the son of Hezron, for grave reasons, which the 
intelligent will understand;” with this opinion of 
the Jewish doctor Drusius expresses his emphatic 
agreement. To us the chronological argument 
seems decisive against the alleged identity. Hez¬ 
ron, Judah’s grandson, was one of the company, 
see Gen. xlvi. 12, which migrated with Jacob into 
Egypt, so that, on the principle of identity, Caleb 
could not have been less than 120 years old at the 
time of the exodus— i. e., about three times as old 
as he declares himself to have been. Moreover, 
the great artificer Bezaleel must have been of 
about the same age with the son of Jephunneh; 
in 1 Chr., however, ii. 20, this Bezaleel is regis¬ 
tered as the great grandson of our first Caleb, the 
son of Hezron. The second question we propose 
briefly to consider is on the meaning of the epithet 
“Kenezite,” as applied to either Caleb or his 
father Jephunneh. Now, in Gen. xv. 19, u the 
Kemzzites ” are mentioned as a Canaanite tribe, 
while in the same book, chap, xxxvi. vs. 11, 15,’ 

“ Kenaz ” occurs as an Edomite name; from these 
facts an interesting speculation has been advanced 
of the foreign origin of Caleb. Similarity of names, 
however, in nations of closely kindred origin (like 
the Hebrews and the Edomites), is by no means so 
unusual as to render such a conjecture at all safe. 

A comparison of the table of “ the generations of 
Esau,” in Gen. xxxvi., or 1 Chr. i., with any 
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genealogy of Hebrew names, is sufficient to show 
how frequently Edomite and Israelite names are 
identical. Jensh, Korah, Nahath, Kenaz, Zerah, 
Shammah, Thobal, Manohath, Am ram, lthran, 
Bela, Ezer, Jobab and Saul, all occur in the Edomite 
lists, but they arc not on that account foreign or 
less Hebrew, for they can be readily found also in 
the Israelite lists. The occurrence, therefore, of 
the proper name “Kenaz,” and the patronymic 
“ Kenezite,” in the family of Caleb, is no proof 
of its Edomite origin. It has been also suggested 
that the expression “Ood of Israel” in Josh. xiv. 
14, is “significant” in this argument, as if Caleb 
in that verse were regarded as one who had come 
over to the worship of Jehovah, but the phrase 
“God of Israel” has no such necessary implica¬ 
tion. It has such a meaning, no doubt, in Ruth 


the nucleus of it was Debir or Kirjath-Sepher, 
which Achsah designates “a south land” (or rather 
the land of the south), comp. Jud. i. 15 with i. 11,12. 

CALEB-EPHRATAH (ka'leb-ef'ra-tah) oc¬ 
curs in 1 Chr. ii. 24, and nowhere else; possibly it 
was situated near the Hebron in the Negeb-Caleb. 
There could have been no difficulty in conjecturing 
that when the grandsons of Hur were colonizing 
portions of Judah, they would bestow the double 
name of Caleb-Ephratah on one of their settle¬ 
ments, in honor of two parental names which must 
have been venerable to them, were it not written 
in our passage that “Hezron died in Caleb-Ephra¬ 
tah.” We have seen that Hezron migrated with 
Jacob into Egypt; he most probably, therefore, 
lived and died in Egypt, hence our difficulty. 


Caleb giving his Daughter to Othniel. 


ii. 12; but the case of Jabez is more to the point, 
1 Chr. iv. 9, 10. Now, it is impossible to suppose 
that because he is described as calling on “ the God 
of Israel ,” the sacred writer meant to imply that he 
did this as a proselyte. 

The phrase “Lord God of Israel,” of Joshua 
xiv. 14, is no doubt “ significant,” but the signifi¬ 
cance is best explained by an unambiguous passage 
in the previous chap., xiii. 33. The name “ Kenaz” 
was evidently a favorite one in the family of Jeph- 
unneh; probably it was borne by his father, as it 
seems to have certainly been by his great grandson, 
1 Chr. iv. 15. We regard then the appellation, “ the 
Kenezite,” as a patronymic (like “the Calebite”), 
equivalent to “son of Kenaz,” a designation of the 
illustrious Othniel. 

CALEB (ka'leb), 1 Sam. xxx. 14. This was 
no doubt the district which the great Caleb gave 
as her dowry with Achsah to the heroic Othniel; 


The present text is, “ after that Hezron was dead, 
in Caleb-Ephralah ;” now, the change is not great to 
Caleb went to Ephratah after Ilezron’s death ; this 
would imply that, on the death of his father (in 
Egvpt, say), Caleb went to Ephratah— i. e., Bethle¬ 
hem—set Gen. xlviii. 7 ; Mic. v. 2. Migrations to 
the promised land are not incredible, especially in 
the case of wealthy and powerful men. 

CALENDAR (kal'en-dar). See Chronol¬ 
ogy; Months; Year. 

CALF, the young of oxen, often stall-fed, re¬ 
garded as choice food, Gen. xviii. 7; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
24; Amos vi. 4; Luke xv. 23, 27, 30. See Apis 
and Moscholatry. 

There are some places in which calves are men¬ 
tioned which require a word of explanation. The 
passing between the divided parts of a calf, Jer. 
xxxiv. 18, 19, has reference to an ancient mode of 


ratifying a covenant, comp. Gen. xv. 10, 17. 
Again, the “calves of lips” is a symbolical ex¬ 
pression, IIos. xiv. 2, indicating a sacrifice (as 
animals are sacrificed) of praise, Heb. xiii. 15. 

CALF-WORSHIP. See Moscholatry. 

CALIGULA (ka-lig'u-lah), the Roman em¬ 
peror who succeeded Tiberius. His name does not 
occur in Scripture. 

CALITAS (kal'e-tas), 1 Esd. ix. 23, 48, a 
form of Kelita, Ezra x. 23; Neh. viii. 7. 

CALIXTINS (ka-lix'tins). 1. A Lutheran 
sect, semi-Pelagian, and followers of George Ca- 
lixtus. 2. A branch of the Hussites; so called 
because they demanded 
the cup for the laity. 
This was conceded to 
them in the “ Compac- 
tum, or Formulary of 
Concord,” drawn up at 
the Council of Basle, 
1431-1443. They ac¬ 
cepted the concession, 
but did not unite 
again with the Rom¬ 
ish communion. They 
have been called “ Utra- 
quists.” 

CALIXTUS (ka- 
lix'tus), GEORGE, a 
celebrated Lutheran di¬ 
vine of the seventeenth 
century, was born in a 
Schleswig village on the 
14th December, 1586. 
His father, the pastor of 
the place, had been a 
pupil of Melanchthon’s. 
After receiving the ru¬ 
diments of education at 
Flensburg, he was sent 
to the university of 
Helmstadt in his six¬ 
teenth year. From 1603 
to 1607 he devoted him¬ 
self to philosophical 
and philological stud¬ 
ies, but from 1607 he 
applied himself to the¬ 
ology. From 1609 to 
1613 he spent his time 
in traveling through Belgium, France, Germany 
and England, consulting libraries and holding dis¬ 
putations. In 1614 he was appointed professor of 
theology at Helmstadt, a position he occupied till 
his death, March 19th, 1656. His doctrines were 
moderate Lutheranism, in opposition to the harsh 
and stiff Lutheranism which had begun to prevail. 
His theology was wider, deeper and more philo¬ 
sophical than that of his opponents. He wrote many 
works of a polemical character relating to theology. 
After his death appeared “ Select Orations;” “ Lit¬ 
eral Expositions ” upon almost all the New Testa¬ 
ment books; “Concordance of the Evangelists, and 
Essays explanatory of the Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment.” Many of his MSS. are still unprinted. 
Among them there is a large collection of letters. 
As Calixtus was so much suspected and attacked 
by the narrow Lutherans of his day, he was obliged 
to write controversial tracts and books in his self- 
defence. He was accused of Catholicism and of 
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make your calling and election sure,” 2 Pet. 
i. 10. See, also, 1 Cor. ix. 27. 


CALMET (kal-mayO, AUGUSTINE, aleamed 
Benedictine, was born at Mesnil-la-IIorgne, near 
Commerci, in Lorraine, France, in 1672. After some 



Calvary, or Golgotha. 

From a fine painting by the renowned English artist, P. R. Morris. 


a strong leaning to the Reformed theology. But 
though attacked and persecuted, he maintained his 
ground, and became influential in relation to the 
future of Lutheranism. The strength of his mind 
lay in the department of historical theology. Ilis 
reading was immense, and he could take a masterly 
survey of any period of Church history. 

CALIXTUS, POPE. There were three popes 
of this name. 1. The first was elected about A. D. 
220; and if the record of Hippolytus be true, he 
was not only heretical in doctrine, but a depraved 
profligate of abominable character. He is ranked, 
however, among the saints of the Romish Church. 
He was imprisoned, and it is said that he was 
drowned in a well. 2. The second was elected in 
1119, and raised to be pope in expectation that 
he would succeed in settling the disputes which 
then raged about the subject of Investitures. The 
emperor held out, and accordingly he was excom¬ 
municated. Afterward, at a diet at Worms, it was 
agreed that the emperor should invest with the 
civil dignities, and the pope with the cross and 
ring as the symbols of the spiritual authority. 
He died in 1124. 3. The third was a Spaniard, 
celebrated for the part he took in having Joan of 
Arc declared a martyr for her faith and country. 
He is also notorious for the base and profligate 
manner in which he used his influence to enrich 
his family connexions, the Borgias. He instigated 
a crusade against the Turks, which proved a mis¬ 
erable failure. He died in 1458. 

CALLENBERG (kal'len-berg), JOHANN 
II., was born in Saxe-Gotha in 1694. He was 
educated at Halle, and attained to great eminence 
in Oriental literature. He was made professor of 
philosophy and of theology; and becoming inter¬ 
ested in missions in the East, he organized a sem¬ 
inary for the preparation of missionaries. Ilis 
students went throughout Asia, Africa and Europe; 
and by means of a printing-press which he estab¬ 
lished, he aided the cause by works in Hebrew and 
Arabic as well as German. He labored incessantly 
in this work until his death in 1760, having pro¬ 
duced an immense number of works which served 
the great cause for which he lived. 

CALLENDER (kal'len-der), JOHN, a Bap¬ 
tist minister who graduated at Harvard in 1723. 
He died in *748, having collected a great quantity 
of historical matter relative to the Baptist body, 
which was afterward used by others. 

CALLING, a word frequently used in dif¬ 
ferent forms to imply the gospel invitation, 1 
Cor. i. 9, 24, 26; Eph. iv. 1, 4. It is illustrated 
by our Lord’s parable of the marriage-supper, 
Matt. xxii. 2-14. The invitation is general, but 
the reception it meets with is various. There are 
those who by their perverseness and to their ruin 
disregard it; some accept it only so far as outward 
profession goes; others, however, by God’s grace, 
really avail themselves of the mercy offered. It 
is not all, therefore, who receive the calling that 
obey it. Yet as men are often described as being 
what they ought to be, and as doing what they 
are bound to do, so by “calling,” “the called,” a 
compliance with the invitation is sometimes to be 
understood, and “the called” are those who have 
accepted the call, Heb. iii. 1; ix. 15. Of the ques¬ 
tion of effectual calling, on which theologians 
have disputed so much, nothing can be here said ; 
it is enough to remind the reader of our Lord’s 
warning, “ Many are called, but few chosen,” and 


CALLISTHENES (kal-lis / the-nes),an enemy 
of the Jews who had set fire to the holy gates, and 
was burnt by the Jews after the defeat of Nicanor, 
having been captured in a house where he had 
concealed himself, 2 Macc. viii. 33. 


early study at the Priory of Brenil, he removed, in 
1687, to the university of Pont-a-Mousson, where 
he went through a course of rhetoric. In 1688 lie 
entered, in the abbey of St. Mansui, into the order 
of St. Benedict, and subsequently completed his 
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philosophical and theological studies in the abbey 
of Munster. In 1696 he was studying with a class 
of learned companions in the abbey of Moyen- 
Moutier. From this time we hear of him as an 
instructor. In 1698 he was appointed tutor in 
theology and philosophy to the young alumni of 
the last-mentioned abbey. From this employment 
he was promoted in 1704 to the post of sub-prior 
of the abbey of Munster, where, at the head of an 
academy of a dozen religieux, he diligently pur¬ 
sued Biblical theology. The fruit of his learned 
labors at Moyen-Moutier and Munster were vol¬ 
uminous notes and dissertations on various parts 
of Holy Scripture, carefully drawn up for the use 
of himself and his pupils rather than for publica¬ 
tion. It was in deference to the judgment of the 
abb<5 Duguet and the learned Mabillon that he 
published these commentaries in 1707-1716, in 
twenty-three volumes 4to, under the title “A 
Literal Commentary on all the Books of the Old 
and New Testament.” This valuable work brought 
him reputation and promotion. In 1715 he became 
prior of Lay, near Nancy; in 1718 he was ap¬ 
pointed by the chapter abb<? of St. Leopold, in 
Nancy; and in the following year he was promoted 
to the dignity of visitor of the congregation of St. 
Vannes. In 1728 he resigned his priority of Lay, 
on being chosen abbt? of Senones, in Lorraine, on ' 



which appointment lie entered in 1729. Here he 
lived in the prosecution of his favorite studies, and 
in great esteem for his learning, amiability and 
candor, until the year 1757, when he died, October 
25, having declined a bishopric which Pope Bene¬ 
dict XIH. offered him, at the suggestion of the 
College of Cardinals. 

In 1,15, Cal met published the dissertations and 
prefaces of his commentary, with nineteen new 
dissertations, in a separate work. The third edi¬ 
tion was considerably enlarged and republished 
under the title of “ Treasury of Sacred and Pro¬ 
fane Antiquities.” This work was so favorablv 
received that it was translated verv soon into 
Latin, German, Dutch and English. But neither 
of these works acquired either the celebrity or the 
durable reception of Calmet’s best known publica- 
tion the “Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
the Bible.” This work obtained a European cir¬ 
culation, having been translated in England Hol¬ 
land, Germany and Italy. The English transla¬ 
tion which first appeared in 1732, was republished 
with much additional matter, as “Biblical Frag¬ 
ments,” by Mr. Charles Taylor, in 1793. These 
fragments contain a vast amount of curious infor¬ 
mation relating to the manners and customs of the 
East, the natural history of the Bible, extracts from 
the wntmgs of travelers, etc., all well illustrated by 
plates. This once much-prized publication, not¬ 
withstanding its elegant getting-up and undoubted 
worth in some respects, has been superseded by 
works of sounder and more advanced learning. 
Of the many other writings which issued from 


the pen of the industrious Calmet, three should 
be here mentioned as connected with Biblical 
literature—1. His “History of the Old and New 
I estament,” intended as an introduction to Fleury’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History;” 2. “The Poetry and 
Music of the Ancient Hebrews;” 3. “Bibliotheca 
►Sacra,” a most copious and useful catalogue of the 
best books to be read in order to acquire a good 
understanding of holy Scripture in every depart¬ 
ment of Biblical literature. 

CALNEH (kal'nny), or rather CHALNEH 
the fourth of Nimrod's cities, Gen. x. 10, and prob¬ 
ably not different from the Calno of Isa. x. 9 or 
the Canneh of Ezck. xxvii. 23. According to the 
Chaldee translation, with which Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome agree, this is the same place that was subse¬ 
quently called Ctesiphon. It lay on the Tigris 
opposite Seleucia, and was for a time the capital 
of the Partluans. In the time of the prophet 
Amos, Calneh appears to have constituted an in¬ 
dependent principality, but not long after it 
became, with the rest of Western Asia, a prey to 
the Assyrians, Isa. x. 9. About 150 years later, 
Calneh was still a considerable town, as may be 
inferred from its being mentioned by Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 23, among the places which traded with 
Tyre. The site of Ctesiphon or Calneh was after¬ 
ward occupied by El-Madain—t. e., the (two) 
cities— of which the only remains are the ruins 
of a remarkable palace called Tauk-kesra 
some mounds of rubbish, and a considerable 
extent of massive wall toward the river. The 
ruined palace, with its broken arch, although 
it stands on low ground, is a most conspicuous 
object, and is seen at a considerable distance 
in ascending the river in varied and striking 
points of view, in consequence of the serpen¬ 
tine course of the stream in this part. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson and some other wri¬ 
ters on the geography of Babylonia have en- 
i t . d ^f vored of Iate to identify Calneh with Niffer 
In the Talmud it is stated that Calneh is called No- 
pher. Now, there can be no doubt that Niffer was 
one of the most ancient sites in Babylonia. It is sit- 
uated on the borders of an extensive marsh between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, about fifty miles south- 
east of the ruins of Babylon. “ The present aspect 
of N.ffer 18 that of a lofty platform of earth and 
nibbish, divided into two parts by a wide channel. 
Nearly in the centre of the eastern portion arc the 
remains of a brick tower of early construction, the 
debris of which constitutes a conical mound rising 
seventy feet above the plain.” There are other 
mounds and traces of ruins around this principal 
one The site was explored by Layard, and after- 
ward examined by Loftus, but no remains of any 
importance were discovered. The arguments of 
Rawlinson are not sufficient to establish the iden- 
' - v 0 *' 1 ^ er an< l Calneh. Jerome distinctly af¬ 
firms that Calneh was called Ctesiphon in his 
time, and Rawlinson himself has shown that 
.sitter is an ancient name found on Babvlonian 
monuments. 

CALNO (kal'no), Isa. x. 9. See Calneh. 

CALOVIUS (kal-o've-us), ABRAHAM, a 
Lutheran divine of the seventeenth century, was 
born at Norungen, in East Prussia, 1G12. In 
1626 he went to the university of Konigsberg 
and studied four years; in 1634 he went to Ro- 

."V 1037 he beeam e extraordinary professor 
at Konigsberg; in 1643 he removed to the Gym¬ 
nasium at Dantzig. At the Thorn Conference, 


1645, he came in contact with Calixtus, and 
appeared against syncretism. In 1550 he re¬ 
ceived a call to Wittenberg, where he stood in 
high favor with the elector, George II. Here he 
lived, labored and wrote till his death, in 1686 
Many students were attracted to the place by his 
fame as a theologian; and had it not been for his 
colleague, John Meisner, he would have ruled un¬ 
disputed master in the university. When lie had 
attained the age of 70, he married his sixth wife, 
four months after the death of the fifth, at a time 
when he was so weak as to be able to walk little 
more than five steps. He had followed to the grave 
thirteen children, besides the five wives. 

Calovius was a violent polemic. Lutheran Or¬ 
thodoxy was the object of his conservative efforts 
but his spirit and temper were opposite to the 
teachings of Christ. The best known of his works 
is ins “Illustrated Bible,” in four parts, aimed 
against Grotms. In this commentary all portions 
of the Bible, without exception, arc equally attrib- 
uted to the Holy Ghost as their author. The work 
is pervaded by learning and ability, but its tone is 
excessively dogmatical. 

CALPHI (kal'fe), 1 Maec. xi. 70. 

CALVARY (kal'va-re). This word occurs 
but once, Luke xxiii. 33, to indicate the place of 
our Lord’s execution. It is the adoption into 
English of the Latin word for “skull,” answering 
to the Greek hranion, which is itself the transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Golgotha. The appellation has 
been supposed to be taken from the fact that exe¬ 
cutions being performed there, skulls very likely 
lay about. It is more probable that it was a bare 
round spot, something in shape like a skull; hence 
perhaps, the notion that it was a hill, being ordi¬ 
narily called “Mount Calvary.” The tradition 
that Adam was buried here, and that his skull 
gave name to Golgotha, is hardly worth the men¬ 
tion. See Golgotha. 

CALVIN (kal'vin), JOHN, one of the most 
learned and most eminent of the Reformers. The 
family name was Chauvin. He was born in 1509 
at Noyon, France, where his father was a notary. 

The state of the Church at that time may be seen 
rom the fact that at the age of twelve years young 
Calvin was endowed with a benefice in the cathe¬ 
dral of Noyon. Six years afterward he was ap- 
pointed to Montoille, and thus before he was 
twenty years of age, and even before he had been 
admitted to “minor orders,” he had both a salary 
and a cure. By this time he had got hold of the 
scriptures, and lie was prepared to fall in with a 
change in his father’s mind, who now wished him 
to turn aside to the law. He went to Orleans and 
Bruges, where he read law, and from the reformer 
Wolmar he acquired Greek; and having been con¬ 
firmed in the doctrines of the Reformers, he forth¬ 
with began to preach. On the death of his father 
ic went to Paris in 1532, where he published his 

Commentaries on Two Books of Seneca.” Through 

his influence, Cop, the rector of the university 
made known his views on the subject of the new 
doctrines, and both were obliged to leave the city. 

At Angoul£me he taught Greek, and there he 
commenced his great work, “The Institutes of the 
Chnstian Rehgion,” which was subsequently pub¬ 
lished in 1536. Under the protection of the queen 
of Navarre he visited Paris again, but he had to 
retire to Basle, where he superintended the publi¬ 
cation of “The Institutes,” having prefixed to the 
work the memorable epistle to Francis I., which 
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has deservedly been recognized as the most re¬ 
markable document ever sent by a subject to a 
king. The Institutes at once made the name of 
Calvin famous over all Europe, and the work is 
recognized as one of those great agencies which 
have changed the condition of society. Its value 
consisted in the fact that it presented a condensed 


The Dromedary, or Swift Camel. 

systematic view of the tenets of Protestantism, 
exhibiting their character, their connection with 
each other, their consistency with Scripture, which 
was demonstrated to be condemnatory of the 
superstitions and erroneous doctrines of the the¬ 
ology of Rome. Leaving France, he went to 
Geneva in the month of August, 1536, where the 
Reformed religion prevailed, and where, at the 
request of Farel, Viret and others, he began to 
preach and lecture on divinity. These men 
labored together in the cause of truth, their object 
being to consolidate as well as to extend the cause 
of the Reformation, especially as it bore on society. 
A plan of church government and a confession of 
faith were prepared. Beza attributed them to Cal¬ 
vin, but it is probable that he only revised them, 
and that Farel was their author. The youth of 
the city rose in opposition to the strict discipline 
which the Reformers aimed at enforcing in the 
city, and Farel and Calvin were expelled. He 
went to Berne and then to Strasburg, where he 
lectured on divinity and became the preacher in a 
church which accepted his system of doctrine and 
order. Cardinal Sadolet made a vigorous effort to 
reclaim the Genevese in the absence of Calvin, 
but in vain, and the letters of Calvin to the cardi¬ 
nal are of surpassing interest. During his abode 
at Strasburg he married (at the instigation of 
Bucer) the widow of a converted Anabaptist min¬ 
ister, and in 1541, at the instance of the city of 
Geneva, he and Farel were led to return, as the 
decree of banishment had been revoked. His 
system of government was at once adopted and 
duly carried out, and now Calvin was supreme in 
Geneva. He began to improve the municipal 
state of the place, established an academy, which 
became celebrated and flourished for a long period. 
The citv became the centre of a literary influence, 


which spread out over Switzerland, along the 
Rhine, and even into Italy. That Calvin should 
have been accused of over-strictness and severity 
is not strange. The character of his age, the 
effects of his early training in the Romish Church 
and the weighty interests which were at stake in 
his hands, none of which he had any liberty, 
according to his views, to surrender, will 
account for many of his actions. In his 
treatment of Servetus he had the judgment 
of other great men on his side; and if he 
erred, the wonder was that in such an 
age, and with the example of centuries 
of Romish cruelties, he did not go to 
greater extremes. His feeble health pre¬ 
vented him from attending the confer¬ 
ence of Poissy, and his ceaseless labors 
at length wore out his feeble frame. He 
became unable to appear in public, but 
on his death-bed he continued to preach 
in his chamber, and to exhort the au¬ 
thorities of the city to live for God. lie 
died in the month of May, 1564, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, having accom¬ 
plished more work than any man since 
the days of the apostle Paul had per¬ 
haps been able to perforin. Preaching 
every day, lecturing three times a week, 
presiding in the consistory and carrying 
on an extensive correspondence, which 
alone would have exhausted most men, 
he yet left upward of two thousand ser¬ 
mons in manuscript behind him. His 
letters occupy four volumes; his Latin 
works make nine volumes in folio. Many 
of his works have been translated into 
English, and the latest and best edition 
is that published in fifty-one volumes, in Edin¬ 
burgh, by the “ Calvin Translation Society.” It 
is not in the line of this work to enter into a crit¬ 
ical examination of his theological system, but it 
may be observed that the simplest and the best 
mode of knowing Calvin is to read attentively his 
great work on “ The Institutes.” 

CAMALDOLI (ka-mal'do-le), MONKS OF 
THE ORDER OF, a class of reformed Benedic¬ 
tine monks, founded in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury at Caraaldoli, near Arezzo, in the 
Apennines, by Romauld, a noble of Ra¬ 
venna. Nuns of this order were also 
established in the eleventh century. 


the synod declared its acceptance of the Confession 
lately agreed to at Westminster. On the subject 
of government the synod declared the headship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ over the Church, to whom 
only supreme power belongs. For the edification 
of the Church they acknowledged the existence of 
teaching elders to instruct the flock, and of ruling 
elders to aid the teaching elders in ruling. Dea¬ 
cons they declared were appointed to attend to 
temporalities. Church officers are to be elected 
by the church where they minister, and they may 
be deposed by the persons who appoint them. 
Churches are to be distinct, yet they should consult 
together for edification and advise with each other. 
Synods may assemble and deliberate about the 
church’s well-being, and advise. Magistrates may 
call a synod, but the constitution of a synod is a 
church act. It belongs to a synod to pass cen¬ 
sures in the way of authoritative discipline, and 
neither are they permanent bodies. 

CAMBYSES (kam-bi'ses). See Ahasuerus. 

CAMEL (kam'el), a well-known most useful 
animal, belonging to the order of ruminants—that 
is, those which chew the cud. There are two 
species of the camel. One is the Camelus Bactna- 
nus or Bactrian camel, which has two humps on 
its back, and is found spread through Central Asia 
to China. The other is the Camelus Avabicus or 
dromedarius, common in North Africa, Arabia, 
Syria and elsewhere. This was the species used 
by the Israelites and neighboring nations, both 
for riding and for carrying loads, as at present, 
Gen. xxiv. 64 ; 2 Ki. viii. 9. Camel’s furniture is 
mentioned, Gen. xxxi. 34, perhaps a kind of litter 
or canopied seat, and it is not improbable that the 
panniers or baskets which are suspended on both 
sides of the animal were employed anciently as 
now. The dromedary, Isa. lx. 6, was the same 
species, but of a finer breed. 

The camel has been called by the Arabs “ the 
ship of the desert.” Its organization is wonder¬ 
fully adapted to the service it has to render to 
man, just fitted to the arid deserts over which it 
travels. “ The pads or sole-cushions of the spread¬ 
ing feet, divided into two toes without beingexter- 


CAMBRIDG-E PLATFORM. 

In 1648 a synod assembled at Cambridge 
of the New England church officers to define their 
ecclesiastical position. It was felt that while in doc¬ 
trine there was much harmony, there was consider¬ 
able diversity of view on the subject of government, 
as many inclined to a strict form of Presbyterian¬ 
ism, and others tended toward pure independency 
or Congregationalism. On the subject of doctrine 


The Bactrian Camel. 

nallv separated, which buoy up, as it were, the 
whole bulk with their expansive elasticity from 
sinking in the sand on which the animal advances 
with silent step, the nostrils so formed that the 
animal can close them at will, so as to exclude the 
drift sand and the parching simoom, the beetling 
brow and long lashes which fringe the upper lid, 


CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, 

a copy of the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek and Latin. Beza found 
it in the monastery of St. Irenaeus at Lyons 
in 1562, and gave it to the university of 
Cambridge in 1582. It is a quarto and 
written on vellum ; sixty-six leaves of it 
are much mutilated, and ten of these are 
supplied by a late transcriber. From 
this and the Clermont copy of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, Beza published his larger anno¬ 
tations in 1582. 
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so as to screen the eyes from the glare of the sun, 
the cleft prehensile upper lip, and the powerful 
upper incisor teeth for browsing on the dry, 
tough, prickly shrubs of the desert, the hunch 
acting as a reservoir of nutriment against a time 
of long abstinence, and the assemblage of water 
tanks in the stomach,—these are all proofs of 
design.” And it is thus that Dr. Robinson speaks: 



Oriental Hunter. 


“The longest trial to which we subjected our 
camels in respect to water was from Cairo to Suez, 
four days (they had been fed in Cairo with green 
clover, and had not drank, it was said, for twelve 
days before our departure), yet some of them did 
not drink even then, although they had only the 
driest fodder. But at all times the camel eats and 
drinks little, and secretes little; he is a cold¬ 
blooded, heavy, sullen animal, having little feeling 
and little susceptibility for pain. Thistles and 
briers and thorns he crops and chews with more 
avidity than the softest green fodder; nor does he 
6eem to feel pain from blows or pricks, unless they 
are very violent. ... I was surprised to find them 
traveling with so much ease and safety up and 
down the most rugged mountain-passes. They do 
not choose their way with the like sagacity as the 
mule, or even as the horse, but they tread much 
more surely and safely, and never either slip or 
stumble. In all our long journeys with them, I 
do not recollect a single instance, and yet no roads 
can be worse than the passes in going and return¬ 
ing between Hebron and Wady Musa.” 

The camel is ill-tempered, vindictive and obsti¬ 
nate, but its value to man may be estimated by 
what has been said. The ordinary strong working 
animal will go 24 miles a day, while the higher- 
bred and better-trained, or dromedary, will, it is 
said, traverse 200 miles in 24 hours. This quad¬ 
ruped wa9 forbidden as food to the Hebrews, Lev. 
xi. 4; Deut. xiv. 7; the flesh, however, especially 
the hump, is now liked by the Arabs; the milk is 
considered a cooling, nutritious drink, and the 
dung is much used for fuel. The camel was well 
known in early ages, Gen. xii. 16; xxiv. 64; 
xxxvii. 25. It was used in war, at least bv pre¬ 
datory bands, Jud. vi. 5; 1 Sam. xxx. 17, and 
coarse garments were made of its hair, Matt. iii. 
4; Mark i. 6. 

Two passages in the New Testament, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the king¬ 
dom of God,” Matt. xix. 24, and the reproof of 
“ blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel,” xxiii. 24, are held to be proverbial ex¬ 
pressions. Commentators have tried to explain 


the first, either by supposing the needle’s eye to 
have been a small gate, or by the reading of kamilos , 
a rope, probably an invented word for kamelos , a 
camel. The former idea seems worthy of con¬ 
sideration, especially as the passage of a camel 
through a small gate, correctly described, when 
the animal is deprived of his burden, made to 
kneel, and so unwillingly dragged through by 
force, affords a figure of remarkable exact¬ 
ness. The “raiment of camel’s hair” worn 
by St. John the Baptist with a leathern gir¬ 
dle, Matt. iii. 4; comp. Mark i. 6, was no 
doubt a coarse shirt like those worn by the 
Bedawees, who likewise make tents of camel’s 
hair. The Baptist’s seems to have been the 
same dress as that of Elijah, 2 Ki. i. 8, and 
others of the earlier prophets, Zech. xiii. 4. 

CAMEL’S HAIR. See Camel; Dress. 

CAMERARIUS (kam-er-a're-us), JO¬ 
ACHIM, one of the great men of the Refor¬ 
mation, was born A. D. 1500 at Bamberg. He 
assumed his name because of the office which 
his ancestors had held at the court of the 
bishops of Bamberg. The fame of Luther 
and Melanchthon drew him to Wittenberg, 
and through the latter he was appointed 
to the chair of Greek and Latin in the 
new college of Nuremberg. The senate delegated 
him to Augsburg, where he aided Melanchthon in 
the discussions of the diet, and in preparing the 
document known as the “Apologia Confession is.” 
The new university of Tubingen was placed under 
his care, and he was honored by the duty of re¬ 
forming the university of Leipsic, in which he 
afterward discharged the duties of rector. He 
labored with great zeal for the Reformed cause; 
and when he was associated with Melanchthon, and 
yielded some points in the matter of the celebrated 
“Interim,” he was severely censured. He took 
part at Naumburg, Augsburg and Nuremberg in 
the diets held at these places; and when Maxi¬ 
milian called him to Vienna to render advice 
about affairs of state, he was obliged to decline, 
owing to his failing health. Pie died at Leipsic 
in the year 1574. Camerarius was a man of great 
learning, much sweetness and unbending integrity. 
His works are extensive, filling several folios and 
quartos, chiefly on Scriptural exposition and the 
Church questions of the day between the Reformers 
and the Church of Rome. 

CAMERON (kam'e-ron), JOHN, born in 
Glasgow in 1579, laureated in its university 1598, 
and admitted as a regent 1599. In 1600 he taught 
the classical languages in the French College of 
Bergerac, and afterward became professor of 
philosophy at Sedan. He was chosen one of the 
students supported for four years by the French 
Church, in order that they might devote themselves 
exclusively to sacred studies, and on closing the 
last year of this course in Heidelberg, 1608, he 
composed some theses that excited considerable 
interest on “The Threefold Covenant of God with 
Man.” For ten years following he acted as col¬ 
league to Dr. Primrose in the charge of the church 
at Bordeaux, from which he was translated to 
Saumur, wdiere he officiated as professor of divinity. 

I Driven from France by the public commotions of 
the time, he gave private lectures in London, and 
in 1622 was appointed principal of the universitv 
of Glasgow. As he had committed himself to 
the royal policy in opposition to Presbytery, he 
did not feel himself at home in his native city, so 


that he left it in a year, and at Montauban, where 
he obtained the theological chair, he became 
equally unpopular by his advocacy of the tenet of 
passive obedience. He died in 1625, leaving a widow, 
to whom he had been married but a few months, and 
three daughters by an earlier marriage, whose sup¬ 
port was undertaken by the French Church. 

Cameron has won celebrity from his eminent 
scholarship, his connection with the Salmurian 
controversy, and especially his abilities as an 
exegete. He has left no regular and sustained 
commentary on any portion of Scripture. His 
treatises are polemical disquisitions on particular 
texts rather than exegetical inquiries into their 
meaning. Many of the topics are of great in¬ 
terest, while the discussion of them is by no means 
trite or superseded by later exegesis. His con¬ 
summate knowledge of the original tongue enables 
him to apprehend with singular clearness the 
scope of any statement, while he gives his readers 
his conclusions respecting it in language at once 
terse and perspicuous. 

CAMERON, RICHARD, is usually called 
the founder of the “Cameronians” or “Cove¬ 
nanters.” He was born at Falkland, in Fifeshire. 
He opposed the measures adopted by Charles II. 
to enforce the Episcopal form of church govern¬ 
ment in Scotland with great zeal, holding the 
binding influence of the Solemn League and 
Covenant which had been set aside at the Restora¬ 
tion. He became a field preacher, and roused the 
people to a state of great excitement respecting 
their spiritual liberties. Many of his brethren 
held that he went to undue extremes, and they 
went so far as to reprove him at a meeting held in 
1677 at Edinburgh. He went for a short time to 
Holland, and on his return he assembled a few 
people at Sanquhar, in Dumfriesshire, and at the 
Market Cross proclaimed that Charles Stuart had 
forfeited the crown by his tyrannical government, 
his perjuries and his usurpations. He and his 
associates held together for a few weeks, but in a 
skirmish at Airdsmoss they were surprised, Came¬ 
ron was killed, and his followers were captured or 
scattered. A few years ago a monument was 
raised on the place where he lost his life. 

CAMERONIANS (kam-e-ro'ne-ans), a title 



given to those Scotch Presbyterians who followed 
Archibald Cameron, a preacher who protested 
against the action of the State toward the Church 
from the time of Charles II. They refused to 
accept his indulgence, holding that it involved the 
acknowledgment of the king’s supremacy. They 
adhere to the form of government established in 
1648. Cameron lost his life in a futile attempt to 
assert his principles in the field. 

CAMISARDS i kam-e'sards), French Calvin¬ 
ists of the Cevennes, who, in the seventeenth cen¬ 
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tury, were charged with laying claim to prophecies, 
tongues and miracles. 

CAMON (ka'mon), the burial-place of Jair 
the Gileadite. Its exact site is not known, but 
Josephus asserts that it was in Gilead, which is 
highly probable, as that was the native country 
of Jair, and the district in which his family had 
extensive possessions, Jud. x. 4. 

CAMP. See Encampment. 

CAMPANILE (kam-pa-neel'), a bell tower, 
which is often built separate from the church 
edifice. 

CAMPBELL (kam'el or kam'bel), ALEX¬ 
ANDER, well known in the United States as 
the founder of the denomination called Camp- 
bellites or Disciples of Christ, was born in 1789 
in the county of Antrim, in the north of Ire¬ 
land. His father was a Presbyterian minister, 
and both of them studied in the university of 
Glasgow. He followed his father to this country, 
and settled in Western Pennsylvania, in Wash¬ 
ington county, and in that region he spent the re¬ 
mainder of his life. He had joined the body of 
Presbyterians usually termed “ Seceders,” and ere 
long his mind was attracted to the subject of union 
among the different sections of the Church. He 
adopted the conclusion that “ Christian union can 
result from nothing short of the destruction of 
creeds and confessions of faith, inasmuch as human 
creeds and confessions have destroyed Christian 
union.” He further became satisfied that in the 
faith and worship of the Church nothing should 
be permitted which is not evidently in the New 
Testament, and that no term of communion should 
be enforced that is not as old as the Scriptures. 
These views led to discussion, and he and his 
father left the body with which they had been in 
fellowship, and formed a new connection in 1810 at 
Brush Run, in Pennsylvania. Two years there¬ 
after he adopted decided views on the subject of 
baptism, and he and his congregation were im¬ 
mersed. Together with his father, he formed sev¬ 
eral congregations, and for a time he was in union 
with the Redstone Baptist Association, but he still 
rejected all creeds of human composition, and held 
that the Bible alone should be the rule of faith. 
In 1827 he was excluded from fellowship with the 
Baptists, and the churches which he had gathered 
were now formed into a separate body. His fol¬ 
lowers became numerous in Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and other districts of the West and 
South-west. In 1823 he had started a publication 
called “The Christian Baptist,” and he continued 
as editor to carry it on until his death, though 
in time the name was changed to “The Millennial 
Harbinger.” lie founded Bethany College in 
1840, and acted as its president until he died in 
1866. 

Like most men who diverge from the training 
of their early years, he was endowed with great 
energy and a fair share of controversial tendency. 
He had great reliance on his own powers; and as 
he felt thoroughly satisfied of the views which he 
had adopted, he was often found defending them 
in public disputations. In 1820 he had a discus¬ 
sion with the Rev. J. Walker, a minister of the 
Secession church in Ohio, and the encounter 
caused great excitement. Three years afterward 
he had a remarkable debate with the Rev. William 
L. McCalla at Washington, Ky., on the subject of 
“ Christian Baptism.” His next conflict was with 
47 


Robert Owen at Cincinnati in 1828 on the claims 
of Christianity, and eight years afterward he de¬ 
bated the question of the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome with Archbishop Purcell. His 
last discussion was a memorable one with the Rev. 
Nathaniel L. Rice, D.D., on the subjects of Bap¬ 
tism, Conversion and the expediency and tendency 
of Creeds as terms of Communion. Dr. Campbell 
had many of the attributes of an orator. Pie was 
endowed with a fine voice and great fluency, com¬ 
bined with a commanding presence and much 
physical energy. He attracted great audiences 
wherever he went, and his followers soon became 
very numerous. 

The Disciples reject creeds, take the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures alone as the only authority for faith and 
practice, and they reject the use of many theolog¬ 
ical terras, such as those used in definitions of 
points connected with the Trinity. Being Baptists, 
they insist on faith and repentance as necessary 
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prerequisites to the administration of that ordi¬ 
nance. In their order they are congregational, 
recognizing three classes of officers: 1, Elders, who 
are the same as presbyters and bishops; 2, Deacons; 
3, Evangelists; and the clergy are supported by the 
voluntary offerings of the people, who are taught 
to recognize the duty of ministerial support as one 
of a most sacred character. Their views on the 
atonement and a future life are those generally 
held by evangelical churches. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE, an eminent preach¬ 
er, divine and metaphysician of the Church of 
Scotland, born at Aberdeen in 1719. He showed 
early talent, and prepared himself for the law 
till the age of twenty-two, when he left the law 
and devoted himself to the study of theology. 
He was ordained minister in 1748, and began 
those literary labors which have given him a last¬ 
ing reputation. He acquired great fame as a 
preacher, and as a lecturer on rhetoric and criti¬ 
cism. In 1759 he published his celebrated “Dis¬ 
sertation on Miracles,” in answer to Hume’s essay 


on the same subject. This work passed through 
several editions, and was translated into French, 
Dutch and German. His “ Lectures on Ecclesias¬ 
tical History” were published after his death. 
He also published “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” and 
“ Translation of the Four Gospels, with prelimi¬ 
nary dissertations and explanatory notes.” The 
latter has long been a standard work in Biblical 
literature. The Preliminary Dissertations are 
very valuable; they lay down clearly the principles 
and criterion of Biblical interpretation, and abound 
in sound criticism. In 1795, having attained the 
age of seventy-six, he retired from active labors, 
and soon after was given a pension of $1500 a year 
from the government. In the following year ho 
was struck with paralysis, and died. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, LL.D., was bom in 
1708 at Edinburgh. He became well known in 
the literary world by the “Biographica Britau- 



nica,” which he edited, and by the amount of his 
contributions to the “Universal History.” He 
was also the author of a “History of the Holy 
Bible;” a “Discourse on Providence;” “Thoughts 
on Moral and Religious Subjects;” a “General 
Biographical Dictionary,” together with a “Cyclo¬ 
pedia Bibliographies.” 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, was bom in 1766 at 
Edinburgh, and became an independent minister 
at Kingsland, and he remained in that church 
until his death, in 1840. He held a prominent 
place in London, and was engaged in the organiza¬ 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
other leading institutions. He made two journeys 
to Africa on behalf of the London Missionary 
Society. He published an account of the first 
visit in 1815, and in the second, which appeared 
in 1822, he enlarged on the visible encouragement 
which the missionary cause presented in the space 
of seven years. During eighteen years he edited 
an admirable magazine, the “Youth’s Magazine,” 
w hich he founded, and he published several other 
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works, chiefly for use among the young, 
in 1840. 


He died j canon law and of great executive ability. Seven 
members of his family became bishops. 


CAMPBELLITES. See Campbell, Alex¬ 
ander. 

CAMPE (kam'pay), JOACHIM H., a ration¬ 
alistic clergyman, was bom at Deenseen, in Bruns¬ 
wick, Germany, in 1740. He acted as a military 
chaplain, as a school teacher and a school councilor 
in Brunswick, and afterward as a canon. He pre¬ 
pared an immense number of books for the young, 
especially books of travel, which have had a wide 
circulation. One of his works—“ Robinson the 
Younger”—has been translated into several lan¬ 
guages, and had passed through sixty editions in 
1801. His writings tended to lead the youth of 
Germany from a belief in Christianity into a 


CAMPHIRE (kam'fire), Sol. Song i. 14; iv. 
13. There is every reason to believe this to be 
the henna of the Arabs, a shrub rising five or six 
feet high, with fragrant whitish flowers growing in 
clusters (Lawsonia alba). The powder of the 
leaves, mixed with water and made into a paste, is 
used by females to stain their nails a reddish color. 
Ladies are fond, too, of placing branches of the 
sweet-smelling flowers of this shrub in their bosom. 
Dr. Thomson imagines that a very fragrant species 
of grape that flourished in the vineyards of En- 
gedi is intended. 


CAMPIAN (kamp'ean), EDMUND, was born 
in London in 1540. He graduated at Oxford as a 


A Temporary Halt in the Desert.—S ee Camel. 


skeptical and rationalistic state of mind that has 1 
been widespread and most injurious. His juvenile 
works alone fill thirty-seven volumes. He died 

in 1818. 

CAMPEGTO (kam-pe'je-o), LORENZO, a 
cardinal, and celebrated for his connection with 
Henry VIII. of England and the divorce. He 
was born in 1474, became a professor of law at 
Padua. On the death of his wife lie entered into 
orders, rose to be bishop of Feltri and Nuncio to 
Germany. He was legate at the great diet of 
Nuremberg, where he displayed all his skill 
against the Reformed cause. Having visited Eng¬ 
land, Henry \ III. made him bishop of Salisburv, 
and in 1528 he was sent again to England on the 
matter of the divorce, with authority to Wolsey to 
have it effected. The treacherous policy at Rome 
secured a change before the case was settled, where¬ 
upon Henry, in a rage, divested him of his bish¬ 
opric. He was made archbishop of Bologna, and 
died in 1539. He was profoundly learned in the i 


Protestant, and delivered an oration there before 
Queen Elizabeth, fie went to Ireland, and thence 
to Douai, where he renounced Protestantism, and 
thereafter at Rome he became a Jesuit and was 
commissioned to England in 1580. There he acted 
with great zeal; and becoming obnoxious to Secre¬ 
tary Walsingham, he was arrested, cast into the 
Tower, where he was savagely tortured. He and 
several other Romish priests were hanged at 
Tyburn, in 1581, on a charge of high treason. He 
left several works, among them a History of Ire¬ 
land, a Narrative touching the Divorce of Henry 
\ III., and Letters to the General of the Jesuits. 

CANA OF GALILEE, a village mentioned 
only by the evangelic John. It was the native 
place of Nathanael, but it was chiefly celebrated 
as the scene of Jesus’ first miracle, in turning the 
water into wine, John xxi. 2; ii. 1-11. It appears 
from the Bible that it was not far from Nazareth, 
and an incidental remark of Josephus shows that 
it was a night’s march distant from Tiberias. Eu¬ 


sebius and Jerome represent Cana as identical with 
Kanah, a town of Asher, but the latter was much 
farther north. See Kanah. 

The true site of Cana of Galilee now forms a 
subject of keen dispute. Some affirm that it is at 
the village of Kcfr Kcnna, three miles north-east 
of Nazareth; others at Kana, eight miles north 
of Nazareth. 

The name of Kcfr Kcnna bears no analogy to 
the Cana of the gospel, yet the monks at Nazareth 
and most modern travelers attempt to identify 
them. The tradition attached to Kenna cannot be 
traced farther back than the seventeenth century. 
From this time until within the last few years, 
Ivefr Kenna has been almost universally regarded 
as Cana. 

But on reviewing the arguments, there can bo 
little difficulty in deciding that Kana-el-Jelil is 
the true site of Cana of Galilee. Cana 
of Galilee is uniformly rendered in 
the Arabic version Kana-el-Jelil, and 
this is the proper name of Kana as 
known to the people of the district. 
The ruins occupy a fine position on 
the declivity of a hill, looking out over 
the rich plain of Battauf. It is about 
five miles from Sepphoris, and seven¬ 
teen from Capernaum and Tiberias. 
Dr. Porter tells us that in the spring 
of 1857 it was uninhabited, and had 
the appearance of having been so for 
many years, though a few of the 
houses were standing. There are no 
traces of antiquity except a few cis¬ 
terns, and the probability is it was 
always an obscure village. In former 
times the house in which the mar¬ 
riage-feast was held, and the water- 
pots themselves, were shown to trav¬ 
elers at Kana-el-Jelil, but now the 
monks show them at Kcfr Kenna. 


CANAAN (ka'nan), son of Ham 
and grandson of Noah. The trans¬ 
gression of his father Ham, Gen. ix. 
22-27, to which some suppose Canaan 
to have been in some way a party, 
gave occasion to Noah to pronounce 
that doom on the descendants of Ca¬ 
naan which was, perhaps, at that mo¬ 
ment made known to him by one of 
those extemporaneous inspirations 
with which the patriarchal fathers 
appear in other instances to have been favored. See 
Blessing. There is no just ground, however, for 
the conclusion that the descendants of Canaan were 
cursed as an immediate consequence of the trans¬ 
gression of Ham. Dr. Busii [which see] has fairly 
met the difficulties of the subject. 

LA>»D OF, the ancient name of 
the country lying between the Jordan valley and 
the Mediterranean. Different opinions are held 
regarding the origin and meaning of the name. 
Gesenius states that it is from a root one meaning 
of which is “ to be low or depressed ,” and that the 
country is so called because of its low situation as 
contrasted with the “highlands” of Aram. Others 
think that it is so called as contrasted with the 
mountains and plateau of Gilead. Such views are 
purely fanciful, and they are at variance with the 
plain statements of the Bible. Canaan was the 
son of Ham. lie and his family colonized Western 
Syria; and while the whole region took his name, 
different sections of it were called after his son& 
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Gen. x. 15-20. Aram was a son of Shem, and his 
descendants colonized the country of Aram, Gen. 
x. 21-31. The view of Gesenius is not even sup¬ 
ported by the physical geography of the countries. 
Aram cannot, with any regard to truth, be termed 
a “ highland region.” It comprised the vast plains 
along the banks of the Euphrates, and westward to 
the Orontes and Anti-libanus. Canaan, on the 
contrary, is a hill country, with strips of plain 
along the coast. In one passage it is distinguished 
from the low valley of the Jordan: “Abram 
dwelled in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in 
the cities of the plain,” Gen. xiii. 12. The name 
Canaan is not confined to the Bible. It occurs on 
some of the most ancient monuments of Egypt. 
It is also mentioned by early writers as the orig¬ 
inal name of Phoenicia, and it is found on an old 
Phoenician coin of Laodicea. 

The extent and boundaries of Canaan are given 
with tolerable exactness in the Bible. On the west 
the sea was its border from Sidon to Gaza. On the 
south it was bounded by a line running from Gaza 
to the southern end of the Dead Sea, including the 
Judaian hills, but excluding the country of the 
Amalekites. The Jordan was the eastern boun¬ 
dary ; no part of Canaan lay beyond that river. 
On the north, Canaan extended as far as Hamath, 
which was also the utmost boundary of the “ land 
of promise.” The coast from Sidon northward to 
Arvad, and the ridge of Lebanon, were inhabited 
by Canaanites, though they do not appear to have 
been included in Canaan proper. 

While such was the country usually called 
Canaan in the Bible, we find that the name was 
sometimes used in a much more limited sense. 
Thus, in Num. xiii. 29, “The Hittites and the 
Jebusites and the Amorites dwell in the moun¬ 
tains ; and the Canaanites dwell by the sea , and by the 
coust of the Jordan .” In 2 Sam. xxiv. 7 the Ca¬ 
naanites are distinguished from the Hivites, though 
the latter were descended from Canaan, and in 
several passages the Canaanites are mentioned 
with the Hittites, Amorites, Jebusites, etc., as if 
they constituted a special portion of the popu¬ 
lation. The prophet Zephaniah uses Canaan as a 
specific name for Philistia, chapter ii. 5. Isaiah 
appears to give this name to Phoenicia: “The 
Lord gave commandment concerning Canaan to 
destroy her strongholds.” The Authorized Ver¬ 
sion renders “ Canaan ” “ Merchant City.” So the 
person called by Mark a “Syrophoenician ” is 
called by Matthew “a woman of Canaan.” The 
Septuagint often translates Canaan “Phoenicia.” 
It is not easy to understand why there should be 
so much diversity in the use of the name Canaan. 
The most probable explanation is that while some 
of the tribes which inhabited Syria retained for 
their territories the name of their common an¬ 
cestor Canaan, others preferred taking, as a dis¬ 
tinctive appellation, the name of some subsequent 
head or chief of the tribe. The very same prac¬ 
tice prevails to this day among the great Arab 
tribes of Arabia. 

CANAAN, LANGUAGE OF. This expres¬ 
sion occurs Isa. xix. 18, where it undoubtedly 
designates the language spoken by the Jews dwell¬ 
ing in Palestine. The language spoken by the 
Canaanites was substantially identical with He¬ 
brew. To account for this, the most probable ex¬ 
planation attempted is that Abraham acquired the 
language of the Canaanites, and that this remained 
in his family. This explanation accounts not only 
for the affinity of the Hebrew and Phoenician 
tongues, but for the ease with which Abraham 


and his son made themselves understood in 
Egypt, and for the affinity of the ancient Egyptian 
and several modern African languages with the 
Hebrew. 

CANAANITES, the descendants of Canaan, 
the son of Ham and grandson of Noah, inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan juid the adjoining districts. 

The Israelites were delivered from Egypt by 
Moses in order that they might take possession of 
the land which God had promised to their fathers. 
This country was then inhabited by the descend¬ 
ants of Canaan, who were divided into six or seven 
distinct nations, viz., the Hittites, Girgashites, 
Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites and Je¬ 
busites, Ex. iii. 17, while the Girgashites are not 
mentioned; Deut. vii. 1, etc. All these tribes 
are included in the most general acceptation of 
the term Canaanites, but the word, in its more 
restricted sense, as applied to one tribe, designated 
those “who dwelt by the sea and by the coasts of 
Jordan,” Num. xiii. 29. Besides these “seven 
nations,” there were several tribes of the Canaan¬ 
ites who lived beyond the borders of the promised 
land, northward. These were the Arkites, Sin- 
ites, Arvadites, Zemarites and Hamathites, Gen. 
x. 17, 18, with whom, of course, the Israelites 
had no concern. There were also other tribes of 
Canaanitish origin (or possibly other names given 
to some of those already mentioned) who were 
dispossessed by the Israelites. The chief of these 
were the Amalekites, the Anakites and the Reph- 
aim (or “giants,” as they are frequently called in 
our translation). These nations, and especially 
the six or seven so frequently mentioned by name, 
the Israelites were commanded to dispossess and 
utterly to destroy. The destruction, however, was 
not to be accomplished at once. The promise on 
the part of God was that he would “ put out those 
nations by little and little,” and the command to 
the Israelites corresponded with it, the reason [ 
given being, “ lest the beasts of the field increase j 
upon thee,” Ex. xxiii. 29; Deut. vii. 22. 

The destructive war commenced with an attack j 
on the Israelites by Arad, king of the Canaanites, 
which issued in the destruction of several cities in 
the extreme south of Palestine, to which the name 
of Hormah was given. The Israelites, however, 
did not follow up this victory, which was simply 
the consequence of an unprovoked assault on them ; 
but turning back and compassing the land of Edom, 
they attempted to pass through the country on the 
other side of the Jordan inhabited by a tribe of the 
Amorites. Their passage being refused, and an at¬ 
tack made on them by Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
they not only forced their way through his land, but 
destroyed its inhabitants; and proceeding onward 
toward the adjoining kingdom of Bashan, they in 
like manner destroyed the inhabitants of that dis¬ 
trict, and slew Og, their king, who was the last of 
the Rephaim or giants, Deut. iii. 11. The tract 
of which they thus became possessed was subse¬ 
quently allotted to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. 

After the death of Moses, the Israelites crossed 
the Jordan, and under the conduct of Joshua took 
possession of the greater part of the promised land 
and destroyed its inhabitants. Several cities, how¬ 
ever, still held out, particularly Jebus, afterward 
Jerusalem, which was not taken till the time of 
David, and Sidon, which seems never to have 
yielded to the tribe of Asher, to whom it was 
allotted. Scattered portions also of the Canaan¬ 
itish nations escaped, and were frequently strong 
enough to harass, though not to dispossess, the Is¬ 


raelites. The inhabitants of Gibeon, a tribe of 
the Hivites, made peace by stratagem, and thus 
escaped the destruction of their fellow-countrymen. 
Individuals from amongst the Canaanites seem, in 
later times, to have united themselves in some way 
to the Israelites, and not only to have lived in 
peace, but to have been capable of holding places 
of honor and power. Thus, Uriah, one of David’s 
captains, was a Hittite. In the time of Solomon, 
when the kingdom had attained its highest glory 
and greatest power, all the remnants of these na¬ 
tions were made tributary, and bond-service was 
exacted from them. The Girgashites seem to have 
been either wholly destroyed or absorbed in other 
tribes. We find no mention of them subsequent 
to the book of Joshua, and the opinion that the 
Gergesenes or Gadarenes, in the time of our Lord, 
were their descendants, has very little evidence to 
support it. The Anakites were completely de¬ 
stroyed by Joshua, except in three cities, Gaza, 
Gath and Ashdod, and the powerful nation of the 
Amalekites, many times defeated and continually 
harassing the Israelites, were at last totally de- 
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stroyed bv the tribe of Simeon. Even after the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity 
there were survivors of five of the Canaanitish 
nations, with whom alliances had been made by 
the Jews, contrary to the commands which had 
been given them. Some of the Canaanites, accord¬ 
ing to ancient tradition, left the land of Canaan 
on the approach of Joshua and emigrated to the 
coast of Africa. Procopius relates that there were 
in Nuniidia, at Tigisis ( Tingis), two columns on 
which were inscribed, in Phoenician characters: 
“We are those who fled from the face of Joshua, 
the robber, the son of Naue.” 

CANCELLUS (kan-sePlus). 1. Any rail 
or bar. 2. A rail within which public officers 
transacted business. 3. The western screen of a 
chancel. 4. A name for altar rails. 5. The 
chancel of a church. 

CANDACE (kan'da-ce), or, more correctly, 
KAND AKE i both the c’s being hard), was the 
name of that queen of the Ethiopians whose high- 
treasurer was converted to Christianity under the 
preaching of Philip the evangelist, Acts viii. 27. 
The country over which she ruled was not, as 
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some writers allege, what is known to us as Abys¬ 
sinia; it was that region in Upper Nubia which 
was called by the Greeks Meroe, and is supposed 
to correspond to the present province of Atbara, 
lying between 13° and 18° north latitude. From 
the circumstance of its being nearly enclosed by 
the Atbara (Astaboras or Tacazze) on the right, 
and the Balir el Abiad or White River and the 
Nile on the left, it was sometimes designated the 
“ Island ” of Meroe; but the ancient kingdom ap¬ 
pears to have extended at one period to the north 
of the island as far as Mount Berkal. It is inter¬ 
esting to know, from the testimonies of various 
profane authors, that for some time both before 
and after the Christian era Ethiopia Proper was 
under the rule of female sovereigns, who all bore 
the appellation of “ Candace,” which was not so 
much a proper name as a distinctive title common 
to every successive queen, like “Pharaoh” and 
“Ptolemy” to the kings of Egypt, and “Ccesar” 


only among the poor, the houses of the wealthy 
being lighted by lamps. See Smith’s “Diet, of 
Greek and Rom. Antiq.,” under the word. 

CANDLEMAS (kan'd’l-mas), the feast of 
the purification of the Virgin Mary, observed on 
February 2; so called from the lights used on this 
day in the Romish service. 

CANDLESTICK (kan'd’l-stik). The can¬ 
delabrum which Moses was commanded to make 
for the tabernacle, after the model shown him in 
the mount, is chiefly known to us by the passages 
in Ex. xxv. 31-40; xxxvii. 17-24, on which some 
additional light is thrown by the Jewish writers, 
and by the representation of the spoils of the 
temple on the arch of Titus. 

The material of which it was made was fine 
gold, of which an entire talent was expended on 
the candelabrum itself and its appendages. The 
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to the emperors of Rome. Eusebius, who flour¬ 
ished in the fourth century, says that in his day 
the queens of Ethiopia continued to be called 

Candace. 

Irenaeus and Eusebius ascribe to Candace’s min¬ 
ister her own conversion to Christianity, and the 
promulgation of the gospel throughout her king¬ 
dom. And with this agrees the Abyssinian tradi¬ 
tion that he was likewise the apostle of Tigr£, that 
part of Abyssinia which lay nearest to Meroe. It 
is added that he afterward preached the gospel in 
Arabia Felix, and also in the island of Ceylon, 
where he suffered martyrdom. See Ethiopia; 
Abyssynia. 

CANDLE (kan'd’l). The word occurs often 
in our version, Job xviii. 6 ; Ps. xviii. 28, and 
elsewhere, where rather a lamp is meant. So 
also in the New Testament. But candles made 
of wax or tallow, with the pith of a kind of rush 
for a wick, are said to have been generally used 
by the Romans before they were acquainted with 
oil lamps. In later times these candles were found 


structure of the candelabrum, as far as it is defined 
in the passages referred to, consisted of a base; of 
a shaft rising out of it; of six arms, which came 
out bv threes from two opposite sides of the shaft; 
of seven lamps, which were supported on the sum¬ 
mits of the central shaft and the six arms; and of 
three different kinds of ornaments belonging to the 
shaft and arms. These ornaments are called by 
names which mean cups , globes and blossoms. The 
cups receive, in verse 33, the epithet almond-shaped 
(it being uncertain whether the resemblance was 
to the fruit or to the flowers ). Three such cups are 
allotted to every arm, but four to the shaft—two 
and twenty in all. Of the four on the shaft, three 
are ordered to be placed severally under the spots 
where the three pairs of arms set out from the 
shaft. The place of the fourth is not assigned, 
but we may conceive it to have been either be¬ 
tween the base and the cup below the lowest tier 
of arms, or near the summit of the shaft. As for 
the name of the second ornament, the word only 
occurs in two places in the Old Testament, in 
which it appears to mean the capital of a column, 


| but the Jewish writers generally concur in con¬ 
sidering it to mean apples in this place. The 
[ name of the third ornament means blossom, bud, 
[ but it is so general a term that it may apply to any 
flower. It now remains to consider the manner 
in which these three ornaments were attached to 
the candelabrum. The obscurity of verse 33, 
which orders that there shall be “three almond- 
shaped cups on one arm, globe and blossom, and 
three almond-shaped cups on the other arm, globe 
and blossom; so on all the arms which come out 
of the shaft,” has led some to suppose that there 
was only one globe and blossom to every three 
cups. However, the fact that, according to verse 
34, the shaft (which, as being the principal part 
of the whole, is here called the candelabrum itself), 
which had only four cups, is ordered to have 
globes and blossoms (in the plural), is a sufficient 
proof to the contrary. 

It is to be observed that, the original text does 
not define the height and breadth of any part of 
the candelabrum, nor whether the shaft and arms 
were of equal height, nor whether the arms were 
curved round the shaft, or left it at a right angle 
and then ran parallel with it. The Jewish authori¬ 
ties maintain that the height of the candelabrum 
was eighteen palms, or three ells, and that the 
distance between the outer lamps on each side was 
two ells. The Jewish tradition uniformly supports 
the opinion that the arms and shaft were of equal 
height, as do also Josephus and Philo, as well as 
the representation on the arch of Titus. ScacchiuR 
has, however, maintained that they formed a pyra¬ 
mid, of which the shaft was the apex. 

This candelabrum was placed in the Holy Place, 
on the south side— i. e., to the left of a person enter¬ 
ing the tabernacle—opposite the table of sliew- 
bread, Ex. xxvi. 35. Its lamps, which were sup¬ 
plied with pure olive oil only, were lighted every 
evening, and extinguished (as it seems) every 
morning, Ex. xxvii. 21; xxx. 7, 8; Lev. xxiv. 3; 

1 Sam. iii. 3; 2 Chr. xiii. 11. Although the taber¬ 
nacle had no windows, there is no good ground for 
believing that the lamps burnt by day in it, what¬ 
ever may have been the usage of the second temple. 
It has also been much disputed whether the cande¬ 
labrum stood lengthwise or diagonally as regards 
the tabernacle, but no conclusive argument can be 
adduced for either view. As the lamp on the 
central shaft was by the Jewish writers called the 
western or evening lamp, some maintain that the 
former name could not be applicable unless the 
candelabrum stood across the tabernacle, as then 
only would the central lamp point to the west. 
Others again adhere to the latter signification, and 
build on a tradition that the central lamp alone 
burnt from evening to evening, the other 6ix 
being extinguished by day. 

In the first temple, instead of this single cande¬ 
labrum, there were ten candelabra of pure gold 
(whose structure is not described, although flowers 
are mentioned, 1 Ki. vii. 49; 2 Chr. iv. 7), one- 
half of which stood on the north and the other 
on the south side of the Holy Place. These were 
carried away to Babylon, Jer. Iii. 19. In the tem¬ 
ple of Zerubbabel there again appears to have been 
only one candelabrum, 1 Macc. i. 23; iv. 49, 50. 
It is probable that it also had only seven lamps. 
At least, that was the case in the candelabrum of 
the Herodian temple, according to the description 
of Josephus. This candelabrum is the one which, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, was carried with 
other spoils to Rome, then, A. D. 455, became a 
part of the plunder which Genseric transported to 
Africa, was again, about A. D. 533, recaptured 
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from the VandalR by Belisarius, and carried to 
Constantinople, and was thence sent off to Jeru¬ 
salem, and from that time has disappeared alto¬ 
gether. It is to this candelabrum that the repre¬ 
sentation on the arch of Titus at Rome was in¬ 
tended to apply; and although the existence of 
the figures of eagles and marine monsters on the 
pediment of that lamp tends, with other minor 
objections, to render the accuracy of that copy 
very questionable (as it is incredible the Jews 
should have admitted any such graven images into 
their temple), yet there is reason to believe that, 
in other points, it may be relied upon as a reason¬ 
ably correct representation of the Herodian cande¬ 
labrum. 

Symbolically, a candlestick signifies a church, 
Rev. i. 12, 20; comp. Zech. iv. 2; Rev. xi. 4. 

CANDY (kan'de), Act9 xxvii. 7, marg. See 
Crete. 


CANE, SWEET, an aromatic seed, mentioned 
among the drugs with which sacred perfumes were 
compounded, Ezek. xxvii. 19. See Calamus. 

CANKER-WORM (kang'ker-wurra), Joel i. 
4; ii. 25; Nah. iii. 15,16. The same Hebrew word 
is rendered “caterpillar” in Ps. cv. 34; Jer. li. 14, 
27. It may perhaps designate the locust just when 
it has quitted its caterpillar, and is in its pupa 
state. See Locust. 

CANNE (kan'ne), JOHN. The place and date 
of his birth are unknown, though the latter is sup¬ 
posed to be about 1590. He is said to have been 
originally a minister of the Church of England, 
but for the greater part of his life he was one of 
its most decided opponents. In 1621 he was 
chosen pastor over a nonconformist (Neal says a 
Brownist or Independent) church in London. 
After preaching here for a year or two, he was 
driven by the severity of the times to Holland, 
and became pastor of the ancient English church 
at Amsterdam, carrying on at the same time the 
business of a printer. He returned to his native 
land in 1640. He had become a Baptist, and in 
1641 visited Bristol, and as “a baptized man” was 
invited to assist in the formation of the Broadmead 
Baptist church in that city. He again suffered 
severity from the dominant ecclesiastical powers, 
though acquitted when brought to trial, about five 
months before Cromwell’s death, in 1658. How 
soon after this he returned to Amsterdam is not 
known, but he died there in 1667. The work by 
which he is best known, and which has conferred 
upon him a lasting reputation, is his “ Reference 
Bible,” which has formed the basis of all similar 
undertakings. Eleven editions at least are known 
to have been published in little more than a cen¬ 
tury, from 1644 to 1754. 

CANNEH (kan'neh), “a plant or shoot,” a 
place mentioned only in Ezek. xxvii. 23. Possi¬ 
bly Calneli is intended. 

CANON (kan'on). The Greek word canon de¬ 
notes, primarily, a straight rod, and from this flow 
numerous derivative uses of it, in all of which the 
idea of straightness, as opposed to obliquity, is mani¬ 
fest. Among the rest, as a rod was employed to 
keep other things straight, or as a test of straight¬ 
ness. the word is employed to denote a rule or 
standard, by a reference to which the rectitude of 
opinions or actions may be determined. In this 
latter acceptation canon is used in the New Testa¬ 


ment, rendered in the Authorized Version, “ rule,” 
Gal. vi. 16. In the same sense it is frequently used 
by the Greek Fathers; and as the great standard to 
which they sought to appeal in all matters of faith 
and duty was the revealed will of God contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
they came insensibly to apply this term to the 
truth thus revealed. Whether from the first they 
applied it also to the collective body of the sacred 
writings, and spoke of them in this capacity as the 
canon or “ rule,” does not appear. They may have 
done so, however, for the usage already existed 
among the Greek grammarians, by whom the 
collective body of the Greek classics was called 
the canon. The earliest instance extant of the 
term being applied to the sacred books, as such, 
is in the iambic lines to Seleucus preserved by 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Before this, however, we 
have Origen speaking of “canonical Scriptures” 
and “canonized books,” though it remains uncer¬ 
tain whether by this epithet he intends books 
having regulative authority or books ratified by 


lauds; 2. Prime; 3. Tierce; 4. Sext; 5. None; 
6. Vespers; and 7. Compline. In all Romish “ re¬ 
ligious” houses and churches prayers are offered 
at these hours. 

CANONIZATION (kan-on-i-za'tion), a cere¬ 
mony in the Romish Church by which the de¬ 
ceased person is declared by the Church to be 
ranked among the highest order of saints in her 
commemorations. To grant this favor did not 
originally belong specially to the Church of 
Rome. Fifty years must elapse between the 
death and the canonization of the person thus 
honored. 

CANON LAW. This law is chiefly com¬ 
prised in—I. The decree; II. The decretals. The 
decree has three parts: 1. Distinctions; 2. Causes; 
3. Concerning consecration. The decretals are also 
in three parts: 1. Gregory’s, in five books, with the 
sixth decretal of Boniface; 2. The Clementines of 
Clement; 3. The Extravagants of John. 
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authority. The term as used now of the sacred 
books is employed in the former 6ense. 

The canon, then, may be defined to be “ The 
Authoritative Standard of Religion and Morals,” 
composed of those writings which have been given 
for this purpose by God to men, or the collection 
of books which comprise the divine and authori¬ 
tative standard of religious truth and duty. This 
definition recognizes its divine authority, as the 
canon was not at any time synonymous with the 
list of all the books which were read at different 
times in the early churches. See Scriptures. 

CANON. 1. A member of a cathedral church 
observing its statute rules. 2. The authorized or 
recognized books of holy Scripture. 

CANONICAL AGE. The canonical age for 
the consecration of a bishop is thirty years, for the 
ordination of a priest twenty-four, and for the 
making of a deacon twenty-three years. 

CANONICAL HOURS, the seven devo¬ 
tional hours of the Church, with their offices, as 
recognized by the Church of Rome; so called 
because imposed on the clergy by canon law. 
They are—1. Matins, to which are annexed 


CANON OF THE MASS, the “rule” or 

words used in the consecrating of the eucharist in 
the Romish service; so called because these words 
never vary. 

CANON-RESIDENTIARY, the name 

given in some cathedrals to the senior canons, 
who reside some months in the year at the cathe¬ 
dral, and who receive some emolument from their 
stall. They were also called “ canons capitular.” 

CANOPY (kan'o-pe). This word occurs only 
in Judith x. 21; xiii. 9, 15; xvi. 19, in reference 
to the tester or roof of the couch on which Holo- 
fernes rested. It is described as “ woven with 
purple, and gold, and emeralds and precious 
stones,” and was evidently a luxurious addition to 
the ordinary couch. See Bed. Judith pulled 
down this canopy from the pillars on which it was 
supported, not, as has been suggested, to hide the 
blood she had shed, but rather to carry it away as 
a trophy; for it is expressly said, she gave as a 
gift to the Lord, the canopy which she had taken out 
of the bed-chamber of Holofernes, Judith xvi. 19. 

CANTED (kant'ed), a column or turret is so 
called when its section is polygonal. 
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CANTERBURY (kan'ter-ber-re) is situated 
in Kent, the most south-easterly county of Eng¬ 
land. It is a cathedral city, the seat of the arch¬ 
bishop, who is the metropolitan of all England. 
As such he is the first peer in the realm, takes 
rank next to the royal family, before the lord high 
chancellor and all the nobility of the kingdom. 
He possesses authority to bestow degrees in divin¬ 
ity, medicine and law, and it appertains to him to 
place the crown on the head of the sovereign. 

In 579, Ethelbert granted to Augustine and his 
monks a residence at his palace when they arrived 
from Rome for the conversion of England. Au¬ 
gustine began the erection of a monastery, and he 
found an old church, which it is said had been 
used by the Christians in the Roman period, and 
this he took as his cathedral church. In 740, Cuth- 
bert erected a church to the east of it, and from 
age to age additions were made; and when fire, as 
in 1174, destroyed parts of the edifice, the new 
structures were always more gorgeous than the 
old. A fire in 1872, caused by the negligence of 
workmen, damaged the roof of the choir, but it 
was arrested before the interior was ruined. The 


cathedral is 545 feet long from the western entrance 
to the eastern part called Becket’s Crown. The 
eastern transept is 156 feet long. Becket was mur¬ 
dered in the northern transept, and the eastern 
tower is dedicated to his memory. The names of 
Augustine, Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, Cranmer, 
Warham, Chicheley, Pole, Langton, Tillotson, 
Wake and others, who have all presided in the 
metropolitan chair, are sufficient to show that for 
more than a thousand years Canterbury has been 
the official home of men who have played a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the ecclesiastical historv of Eng¬ 
land. Lambeth Palace, on the south side of the 
Thames, in London, opposite to the Houses of 
Parliament, and Addington Park, in Kent, are the 
residences of the archbishop. 

CANTICLES (kan'ti-k’lz). See Song of 

Solomon. 

CANTONED BUILDING is a structure 
whose corners are decorated with columns. 

C'-A-NTOR (kant'or), the precentor in a church. 
He occupies the first return-stall facing the east, 
or the westernmost, if there be no return-stalls, on 
the north or left side on entering the choir. 


CANTUS ECCLESIASTICUS, the meth¬ 
od of chant used in the Church from early ages; 
The Ambrosian, Gregorian, Roman, Gallican and 
| that of Metz were the most celebrated. 

CAPERNAUM (ka-per'na-um), “city of con¬ 
solation,” a place in Upper Galilee on the bor¬ 
ders of Zebulun and Naphtali, by the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret, not far from the influx of the Jordan into 
it. Capernaum appears to have lain on the great 
commercial route from Damascus to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and it has been suggested that we have 
here the explanation of “ the receipt of custom,” 
duties being levied on the commodities carried 
along this road. Capernaum was a town of con¬ 
siderable importance. 

Travelers have done their best to identify the 
site of Capernaum, and it would seem that it must 
have stood either at Khan Minyeh or at Tell Hum. 
At the former place is a mound, showing that build¬ 
ings once existed there. It is at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the plain of Gennesaret, and hard bv a 
fountain called 'Ain et-Tin , “fount of the fig tree,” 
which is just upon the lake. Dr. Robinson believes 


Khan Minyeh to have been Capernaum mainly be¬ 
cause Josephus speaks of a fountain there, which 
the doctor identifies with } Ain et-Tin. His proofs 
are undoubtedly weighty, but some travelers pro¬ 
nounce for Tell Htim , and with perhaps a greater 
show of probability. The ruins there are more 
extensive, and the tradition of both the Arabs and 
the Jews is in favor of that place. Dr. Thomson 
argues strongly for it. The very name may seem 
to be a fragment of Capernaum, which, in the lan¬ 
guage of the country Kefr na Mm, would, when the 
place fell into ruin, change Kefr, “village,” into 
Tell, a term usually applied to a deserted site; 
hence it would be natural to call it simply Tell 
Hflm. And while Tell Hfim is close upon the 
north end of the lake, there are a little way below 
it springs at Tabigbah, which may be supposed to 
correspond with the fountain Josephus mentions. 

. “ 1 waa delighted,” says Dr. Thomson, “ to find 
j small creeks or inlets between this and Tell Hfim 
where the ship could ride in safety only a few feet 
from the shore, and where the multitudes seated 
on both sides, and before the boat, could listen 
without distraction or fatigue. As if on purpose 
to furnish seats, the shore on both sides of these 
narrow inlets is piled up with smooth boulders of 
basalt. Somewhere hereabouts, also, Andrew and 


Peter were casting their nets into the sea, when 
our Lord, passing by, called them to follow him 
and become fishers of men. And in one of these 
identical inlets James the son of Zebedee and 
John his brother were mending their nets when 
they, being also called, immediately left the ship 
and their father Zebedee, and followed Jesus, 
Matt. iv. 18-22. Here—yes, right here—began 
that organization which has spread over the earth 
and revolutionized the world Viewed in this 
relation, is there a spot on earth that can rival 
this in interest?” 

Capernaum is now utterly desolate; its very 
name is lost to tradition, and its site is disputed. 
What a comment on our Lord’s prediction, “ Thou 
shalt be brought down to hell”! Capernaum was 
perhaps more closely connected with Christ’s pub¬ 
lic ministry than any other town in Palestine. 
After he was rejected by the Nazarenes “he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum,” which was hence called 
“his own city,” Matt. iv. 13; ix. 1. Here he 
healed the demoniac, Mark i. 21-28, cured Pe¬ 
ter’s wife’s mother, Luke iv. 38, restored the para¬ 
lytic, and called Matthew, Matt. ix. 2-9, cured the 
centurion’s servant, Luke vii. 1-10, raised Jairus’ 
daughter, Mark v. 22-43, and miraculously ob¬ 
tained the “tribute-money,” Matt. xvii. 24-47. 
Near Capernaum he chose his apostles, Mark iii. 
13-19, preached the “Sermon on the Mount,” 
Matt, v., related the parables of the “ sower,” the 
“tares,” the “treasure hid in a field,” the “mer¬ 
chant seeking goodly pearls,” and the “ net cast 
into the sea,” Matt. xiii. In Capernaum he gave 
a lecture on fasting at Levi’s feast, Matt. ix. 10-17, 
on formality to the Pharisees, Matt. xv. 1-20, on 
faith, John vi. 22-71, and on humility, forbearance 
and brotherly love, Mark ix. 33-50. Well might 
the Saviour, after such acts of love and power, and 
such words of wisdom and mercy, denounce woo 
upon the city that had seen and heard, and yet 
rejected ! 

CAPHAR (ka'far), “a covering, shelter.” 
This word is used to signify a village or hamlet. 

It is not found alone as designating any particular 
place, and therefore does not appear as a proper 
name in the Authorized Version, but it occurs in 
composition (see the next article), being used like 
the modern Arabic Kefr. 

CAPHAR-SALAMA (ka / far-sal / a-raah), a 
village in Palestine near to which Judas Macca¬ 
beus defeated Nicanor, one of the generals of 
Demetrius Soter, 1 Macc. vii. 31. 

CAPHENATHA (kaf-en'a-thah), 1 Macc. 
xii. 37. The word occurs nowhere else, and its 
derivation is very uncertain. It appears to have 
been the name given to a part of the fortifications 
on the eastern side of Jerusalem which were re¬ 
paired by Jonathan Maccabceus. 

CAPHIRA (kaf'e-rah), 1 Esd. v. 19, a form 
of Chephirah, Ezra ii. 25. 

CAPHTHORIM (kaf'tho-rim), 1 Chr. i. 12. 

See Caphtorim. 

CAPHTOR (kaf'tor), “chaplet, knop,” but 
probably the word is of Egyptian origin, a region 
which appears to have been the original seat of 
the Philistines, Deut. ii. 23; Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos 
ix. 7. The inhabitants were the Caphtorim. 
Various opinions have been advanced as to the 
locality of Caphtor. Dismissing unsatisfactory 
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conjectures, we may most reasonably suppose it to 
have been in Upper Egypt. The similarity of 
name seems to point to the Coptite name, and 
there still subsists a place called Kouft or Keft, the 
ancient Coptos, a few miles north of Thebes. This 
city was of great antiquity; it flourished long, being 
admirably situated for the purposes of commerce, 
and through the Roman period maintained its im¬ 
portance. Some of its people may be believed at 
a very early period to have joined the Casluhim 
in emigrating to the southern part of Palestine; 
they expelled or extirpated the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants, and settled down under the name of Philis¬ 
tines, strangers or emigrants. The evidence of 
Egyptian monuments tends to confirm this view. 
Miss Corbaux, however, would regard the Caph¬ 
torim rather as a family settled in the Delta, who, 
by their migration into Southern Palestine and 
junction with the Philistines, rendered that peo¬ 
ple more powerful to extend their possessions 
northward. The later Philistines, therefore, aug¬ 
mented by the new-comers, differed considerably 
from those so called in the time of Abraham. It 
may be noted that though the term “isle” is ap¬ 
plied to Caphtor, Jer. xlvii. 4, marg., the word by 
no means implies necessarily an island: it desig¬ 
nates generally maritime countries, insular or 
continental. 

CAPHTORIM (kaf'to-rim), descendants of 
Mizraim, Gen. x. 14, called also Caphthorira, 1 
Chr. i. 12, and Caphtorims, Deut. ii. 23. Sec 
Caphtor. 

CAPITULAR (leap it'u-lar). 1. That which 
belongs to a chapter. 2. The name for a canon- 
capitular or residentiary. 

CAP OF MAINTENANCE, one of the 
regalia of state carried before the sovereigns of 
England at the coronation and other great solem¬ 
nities. 

CAPPADOCIA (kap-pa-do'shya). Among 
those who were present on the day of Pentecost 
when the apostles received the miraculous gift of 
tongues were “dwellers in Cappadocia.” They 
with others exclaimed, “How hear we every man 
in our own tongue, wherein we were born ?” Acts 
ii. 8, 9. Peter also addressed his First Epistle, 
among others, to the “strangers scattered through¬ 
out Cappadocia,” 1 Pet. i. 1. In ancient times the 
Cappadocians occupied the whole eastern section 
of the great plateau in the centre of Asia Minor, 
and also the lower plains between that plateau and 
the Euxine. The latter portion was subsequently 
called Pontus. Ptolemy makes Cappadocia extend 
as far north as the shores of the Euxine. The 
province mentioned in the New Testament is more 
limited in extent, because Pontus is also named. 
It was bounded on the north by Pontus, on the 
west by the river Ilalys, on the south by Mount 
Taurus, which separated it from Cilicia, and on 
the east by the Euphrates. 

The Cappadocians were a mixed race, descended 
from the Moschi , a Scythian tribe, and another tribe 
of Persian origin. Their language was therefore 
partly Scythian and partly Persian. It bore no 
analogy to the Semitic, and it was thus the more 
wonderful to hear Jews speak it with accuracy and 
fluency. 

Christianity took deep root in Cappadocia at a 
very early period, and it continued to flourish there 
for many centuries. Some of the most eminent 
Fathers of the early Church were natives of this 


province. The celebrated Gregory Thaumaturgus 
• flourished here in the middle of the third century. 
Gregory Nazianzen (so called from Nazianzus, a 
town of Cappadocia), Gregory Nyssen and his 
brother, Basil the Great, were born in Cappadocia, 
and lived there together during a part of the fourth 
century. 

CAPPEL (kap'pel), Latin CAPPELLUS 
(kap-pel'lus). This was the name of a family in 
France many members of which were eminent in 
law and theology in the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Those whose contributions 
to Biblical literature entitle them to notice in this 
work were— 

1. JACQUES. He is generally styled Jacques 
Cappellus III., to distinguish him from his father 
and grandfather. He was born at Rennes, 1570. 
His father died in 1586. His mother was per¬ 
suaded to attend mass as an expedient for saving 


the family estate at Tilloy from confiscation, but 
this violation of her conscience brought on an ill¬ 
ness from which she never recovered. In 1593 
Jacques took the younger children from the hands 
of their popish guardians, and removed to Sedan. 
Two years after, he returned to Tilloy, and preached 
to the Protestants in the neighborhood. In 1599 
he was appointed by the duke de Bouillon to be 
preacher and Hebrew professor at Sedan. In 1610 
he was appointed professor of theology in the same 
university, an office which he held till his death, 
in September, 1624. His “Critical Observations 
on the Old Testament” were published with those 
of his younger brother Louis in 1689. The same 
volume contains a list of his other works published 
and in manuscript, by his brother, originally writ¬ 
ten in French, and translated into Latin by his 
nephew. 

2. JACQUES LOUIS (son of Louis, noticed 
below), who succeeded his father when only 19 
years of age as professor of Hebrew at Saumur. 
On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes he took 
refuge in England, where he remained till his death, 
in 1722, at the advanced age of 83 years. His 


chief labors in the field of Biblical literature were 
as editor of his uncle’s and father’s “ Comment¬ 
aries on the Old Testament,” which he published 
in 1689. 

3. LOUIS (Latin LUDOVICUS) was born at St. 
Helier, 1585. He was the brother of Jacques 
Cappel III. He lived for the most part in Sedan 
from his eighth till his twentieth year. At the 
age of 24 the church in Bordeaux furnished him 
with the means of traveling abroad for four years 
through Great -Britain, Belgium and Germany. 
At Oxford he studied two years. After his return 
he was elected professor of Hebrew in the academy 
of Saumur, 1613, and two years after, he became a 
preacher there. In 1633 he became professor of 
theology in Saumur to the Reformed synod. Here 
he labored till his death, which took place on 18th 
June, 1658. Cappel was a very learned and many- 
sided theologian, who possessed a spirit of inde¬ 
pendent inquiry, and freely gave the results of it 


to the public without fear. The leading subject 
of his researches was the history of the Old Testa¬ 
ment text. In his first work on the “ Hebrew 
Points,” called Arcanum Punctuationis Pcvelatum, 
“The Secrets of Punctuation Revealed,” it is 
proved that the “Hebrew Points” were not of 
divine origin, but were the invention of Jewish 
critics after the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Another important work which he 
wrote is his Ch'ilica Sacra, showing that the 
Masoretic text is faulty in many respects. In 
consequence of the difficulty and danger attending 
the promulgation of the views advocated, it was 
not published till 1650, at Paris, sixteen years 
after it had been written. He is also the author 
of a work written against a treatise of the junior 
Buxtorf. He wrote, besides, “A Delineation of 
the Temple of Jerusalem ;” .“ Sacred Chronology;” 
“Apostolical History.” In 1689 his son Jacques 
published “Commentaries and Critical Notes on 
the Old Testament,” by L. Cappellus. This con¬ 
tains his “Vindication of his work on Hebrew 
Points,” against Buxtorf, the son. The views so 
ably propounded and maintained by Cappel 
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respecting the Hebrew text are now generally 
received. 

CAPTAIN (kap'ten). This is the rendering in 
the Authorized Version of different Hebrew and 
Greek words, and denotes sometimes a military, 


sometimes a civil, chief. It represents—1. A 
Hebrew word which means “chief” or “ruler,” 
and is used generally to designate a military com¬ 
mander [see Army], but sometimes also the prefect 
of a city, Jud. ix. 30, or the leader of a choir of 
priests or singers, 1 Chr. xxiv. 5; xv. 27. 2. A 

word signifying “ a person of rank,” used to desig¬ 
nate a prince or king, 1 Ki. xi. 34, the chief of a 
tribe, Nura. ii. 3, 5, or of a family, Num. iii. 24. 
3. A word prdperly meaning “head,” Num. xiv. 


4. 4. A word denoting literally “ a decider,” “ a 

judge,” hence a prince, Prov. xxv. 15, a civil 
ruler, Isa. i. 10; iii. 6, a military chief, Jud. xi. 6, 
11. 5. And lastly, a word which means, primarily, 
“a chief,” or “president,” hence a military chief, 
1 Sam. ix. 16; xiii. 14. The “ captain of the tem¬ 


ple,” Acts iv. 1, was not a military officer; he was 
chief of the body of Levites to whom was entrusted 
the guardianship of the temple, 2 Macc. iii. 4. The 
“captains” mentioned Luke xxii. 4 were prob¬ 
ably his subalterns. 

In the New Testament our Lord is called Cap¬ 
tain of his people’s salvation, Heb. ii. 10, because 
he is the beginner, source and author of their sal¬ 
vation, the Head of his Church, which he conducts 
with and in himself to blessedness. 


CAPTIVE (kap'tiv). Prisoners taken in war 
were severely treated in ancient times. Sometimes 
they were mutilated, Jud. i. 6, 7, or blinded, 1 Sam. 
xi. 2; 2 Ki. xxv. 7. Generally a conquered peo¬ 
ple was reduced to servitude, Deut. xxviii. 68, or 
transplanted into other countries, 2 Ki. xvii. 6, 24. 

Cruelties were practiced also upon women 
and children, viii. 12; xv. 16 ; Ps. cxxxvii. 
9. It is a remarkable fact that though 
the Israelites dealt in many instances 
harshly with those they captured, yet their 
conduct stood out in contrast to that of 
heathen nations, so that the humanity of 
even some of their worst kings was reck¬ 
oned upon by their conquered enemies, 
1 Ki. xx. 31-34. 

CAPTIVITIES (kap-tiv'e-tees). The 
word captivity , as applied to the people of 
Israel, has been appropriated, contrary to 
the analogy of our language, to mean ex¬ 
patriation. The violent removal of the 
entire population of a city, or sometimes 
even of a district, is not an uncommon 
event in ancient history. As a measure 
of policy, no objection to it on the ground 
of humanity was felt by any one, since, in 
fact, it was a very mild proceeding in com¬ 
parison with that of selling a tribe or na¬ 
tion into slavery. Every such destruction 
of national existence, even in modern 
times, is apt to be embittered by the sim¬ 
ultaneous disruption of religious bonds, 
but in the ancient world the positive 
sanctity attributed to special places and 
the local attachment of deity made expa¬ 
triation doubly severe. The Hebrew peo¬ 
ple, for instance, in many most vital points, 
could no longer obey their sacred law at 
all when personally removed from Jeru¬ 
salem, and in many others they were 
forced to modify it by reason of their 
change of circumstances. 

Two principal motives impelled con¬ 
quering powers thus to transport families 
in the mass: first, the desire of rapidly 
filling with a valuable population new 
cities built for pride or for policy; next, 
the determination to break up hostile or¬ 
ganizations or dangerous reminiscences 
of past greatness. Both might sometimes 
be combined in the same act. To attain 
the former object, the skilled artisans 
would in particular be carried off, while 
the latter was better effected by trans¬ 
porting all the families of the highest 
birth and all the well-trained soldiery. 

The expatriation of the Jewish people 
belongs to two great eras, commonly called 
the first and second captivity, yet differ¬ 
ing exceedingly in character. It is to the 
former that the above remarks chiefly 
apply. In it the prime of the nation were 
carried eastward by the monarchs of As¬ 
syria and Babylon, and were treated with 
no unnecessary harshness, even under the dynasty 
that captured them. So far were they from the con¬ 
dition of bondsmen (which the word “ captive” sug¬ 
gests) that the book of Susanna represents their 
elders in Babylon as retaining the power of life and 
death over their own people, i. 28, when Daniel was 
as yet a very young man. The authority of that 
book cannot indeed be pressed as to the chronology, 
yet the notices given by Ezekiel, xiv. 1; xx. 1, 
concur in the general fact that they still held an 
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internal jurisdiction over their own members. At 
a later time, under the Seleucida?, we have distinct 
proof that in the principal cities the Jews were 
governed by an officer of their own nation, as 
also in Egypt under the Ptolemies. The book 
of Tobit exhibits Israelites in Media possessed of 
slaves themselves, viii. 18, the book of Daniel 
tells us of a Jew in eminent political station, and 
that of Esther celebrates their power and conse¬ 
quence in the Persian empire. Under the Seleu- 
cidoe they were occasionally important as garrison 
soldiers, and it may be suspected that, on the 
whole, their lot was milder than that of the other 
conquered nations among which they dwelt. 

The extermination suffered by the Jewish inhab¬ 
itants of Palestine under the Romans far better 
deserves the name of captivity, for after the mas¬ 
sacre of countless thousands the captives were re¬ 
duced to a real bondage. 

According to Josephus, 

1,100,000 men fell in the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and 97,000 were captured in 
the whole war. Of the lat¬ 
ter number the greatest part 
was distributed among the 
provinces, to be butchered in 
the amphitheatres or cast 
there to wild beasts; others 
were doomed to work as pub¬ 
lic slaves in Egypt. Only 
those under the age of seven¬ 
teen were sold into private 
bondage. An equally dread¬ 
ful destruction fell upon the 
remains of the nation, which 
had once more assembled in 
Judaia, under the reign of 
Hadrian, A. D. 133, which 
Dion Cassius concisely re¬ 
lates ; and by these two sav¬ 
age wars the Jewish popula¬ 
tion must have been effect¬ 
ually extirpated from the 
Holy Land itself—a result 
which did not follow from 
the Babylonish captivity. 

Afterward a dreary period 
of fifteen hundred years’ op¬ 
pression crushed in Europe 
all who bore the name of Is¬ 
rael, and Christian nations 
have visited on their head a 
crime perpetrated by a few thousand inhabitants 
of Jerusalem who were not the real forefathers of 
the European Jews. Nor in the East has their lot 
been much more cheering. See Israel, Judah 
and Jews. 


CAPUCHIN FRIARS, ORDER OF. They 
are of the Franciscan order, and were founded 
A. D. 1525. The name arises from the sharp- 
pointed hood or “capuchon” which they wear. 
There are nuns also of this order. See Monks. 


CARA (kah'rah), JOSEPH, son of the cele¬ 
brated Hagadist, Simeon Cara, flourished in the 
north of France toward the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and was a junior contemporary of the immortal 
Rashi, whose commentary on the Pentateuch he 
completed. Although the Germano-French school, 
in which he was brought up, devoted at that time all 
its intellectual powers to the study of the Talmud, 
and explained the Bible according to the Hagada, 
Cara, stimulated by the noble example of his uncle. 
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Mcnachem B. Chelbo, abandoned the allegorical 
mode of interpretation, of which his own father 
was so great a defender, and consecrated his great 
talents to the simple and grammatical exposition 
of the word of God, which he prosecuted with un¬ 
abated zeal and distinguished success. Having no 
exegetical helps, he had to frame laws of grammar 
and interpretation of his own, in accordance with 
which he unfolded the meaning of every section 
in a most lucid manner and in logical sequence. 
He even applied to the text rules of higher and 
lower criticism, as they are now termed, and ob¬ 
tained results contrary to the generally received 
opinions, which he maintained in defiance of tra¬ 
dition. Cara’s commentaries extend nearly over 
the whole Old Testament, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that fragments only have been printed 
of most of them. 


it have appeared. As to the importance of this 
work to the critical exposition of the Bible, we 
can only remark here that there is hardly a devia¬ 
tion to be found in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
etc., from the Hebrew text, or an explanation in 
St. Jerome and other Fathers of the Christian 
Church who were acquainted with the sacred lan¬ 
guage of the Old Testament, which appears to be 
at variance with the present reading of the text, to 
which the clue will not be supplied in it. 

CARAB ASION (kar-a-ba'zhun), 1 Esd. ix. 34. 

CARAITES (kah'rah-ites), a Jewish sect 
which adheres closely to the text and letter of holy 
Scripture, rejecting the rabbinical interpretations 
and the cabala. 'They arose about A. D. 750. They 
are also called “ Scripturists.” 


Canterbury Cathedral.—S eo Canterbury. 


CARA, SIMEON [real name B. CHELBO], 
also called R, SIMEON HA-DARSHAN, who 
received the former name from his reading in the 
synagogue the lesson on the Sabbath, and the latter 
from his collecting and explaining the Midrashim, 
was brother of the celebrated commentator Mena- 
chem B. Chelbo, and flourished in the eleventh 
century. Cara has immortalized his name by his 
famous collection of Midrashim on almost every 
verse of the Old Testament, which he published 
under the name of “ Jalkut Collection.” The 
labor which this assiduous scholar must have ex¬ 
pended in bringing together from upward of fifty 
different works of all ages such a catena of tradi¬ 
tional expositions can hardly be described, and 
will only be appreciated by those who use this 
“ Hagadic Thesaurus,” as it is fitly denominated. 
This storehouse of Midrashim is the text-book of 
all students of Hagadic interpretation, and some 
idea may be formed of its utility and popularity 
from the fact that, notwithstanding its necessarily 
large size and great price, ten different editions of 


CARAVAN (kar'a-van) is the name given to 
a body of merchants or pilgrims as they travel in 
the East. A multitude of people, of all ages and 
conditions, assembling to undertake a journey, and 
prosecuting it en masse for days and weeks together, 
is a common spectacle along the roads of Eastern 
countries; and, indeed, the nature of the countries 
in many places, as well as the disorderly state of 
society, points out the only practicable way of 
traveling to be in large caravans. 

The earliest caravan of merchants we read of is 
the itinerant company to whom Joseph w f as sold 
by his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. “Here,” says Dr. 
Vincent, “upon opening the oldest history in the 
world, we find the Ishmaelites from Gilead con¬ 
ducting a caravan loaded with the spices of India, 
the balsam and myrrh of Hadramaut, and in the 
regular course of their traffic proceeding to Egypt 
for a market. The date of this transaction is more 
than seventeen centuries before the Christian era; 
and yet it has all the genuine features of a modern 
caravan crossing the desert.” 
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Besides the communities of traveling merchants 
in the East, there are caravans of pilgrims— i. e. f 
of those who go for religious purposes to Mecca— 
comprising vastly greater multitudes of people. 
These Hndj caravans that travel yearly to Mecca 


land of their captivity, and the bands of Jewish 
pilgrims that annually repaired from every corner 
of J udeea to attend the three great festivals in Jeru¬ 
salem. On such occasions the inhabitants of the 
same village or district would naturally form them- 


xxxix. 10; it is also mentioned in Ezek. xxviii. 
13. It must, from the derivation of the Hebrew 
word, have been a bright, flashing gem. Some 
, have supposed it the emerald. Carbuncle occurs 
! again as the rendering of another term in Isa. liv. 

I 12. The original words here may mean “sparkling 
stones;” perhaps the Oriental garnet is intended. 

CABCAS (kar'kas), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 10. 

C ARCH AMIS (kar'ka-mis), 1 Esd. i. 25, 
a form of— 

CARCHEMISH (kar'ke-mish), a city on the 
Euphrates, commanding the passage of that river, 
j the possession of which was therefore of great 
; moment to the neighboring powers. Pharaoh 
would seem to have occupied it after the battle of 
Megiddo, and Nebuchadnezzar to have possessed 
himself of it about three years afterward, 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20, where in some copies Charchemish, Jer. 
xlvi. 2. 

At the point where the Khabur (the ancient 
Che3Ar) joins the Euphrates, there are large 
mounds on both banks of the former river, mark¬ 
ing the sites of old cities, or perhaps of different 
sections of one great city. The mound on the 
right bank is crowned with a modern Arab village, 
called Abu Serai or, as Layard writes it, Abu- 
Psera. It stands on a narrow, wedge-shaped plain, 
in the fork of the two rivers. This corresponds 
exactly to Procopius’ description of Circesium, 
who says that its fortifications had the form of a 
triangle at the junction of the Chabur and Eu¬ 
phrates. This seems to be the true site of Car- 
ohemish. It was visited by a traveler in the twelfth 
century, who found in it two hundred Jews. It 
has been recently conjectured that the site of 
Carchemish was farther up the Euphrates, and 
closer to the borders of Northern Syria. For such 
a conjecture there seem to be no just grounds. 

CARDINAXiS (kar'din-als), certain ecclesias¬ 
tics of the Roman Church, bishops, priests and 
deacons, forming a college for electing and advis¬ 
ing popes. They wear red hats and scarlet cloaks, 
by order of the Council of Lyons, 1245, to show 
their readiness to shed their blood for the Church’s 
liberties. Laymen have sometimes been made car¬ 
dinals. The term is probably derived from “cardo,” 
synonymous with “ titulus,” the custody of a certain 
church. It was used in the Eastern empire, and 
was not peculiar to the papal cardinals. Under 
Stephen III., in 768, it was ordered that the pope 
must be elected from the cardinals, and this was 
confirmed by Nicholas I. and Gregory X. For¬ 
merly the college of cardinals numbered twenty- 
five members, afterward seventy-two, but the 
number has varied, and there are now several 
vacancies. 

CARDINAL’S HAT, a hat awarded to car¬ 
dinals by Pope Innocent IV., in the Council of 
Lyons, in 1245. They wear four sorts of hats: 1. 
Of red silk, with pendent tassels; 2. With elabo¬ 
rate tassels, but held over their head by an acolyte 
in great functions; 3. The same as the first, only 
smaller, with a gold lassel round it instead of 
drooping; 4. Black, with a band and cross of 
red. 

CAREAH ika-re'ah), the father of Johanan, 

2 Ki. xxv. 23. Elsewhere the name is spelt' 
Kareah. 



Nave of Canterbury Cathedral.— See Canterbury. 


bear a close resemblance to the journey of the Is- selves into traveling parties for mutual security as 
raelites through almost the same extensive deserts, well as for enjoying the society of acquaintances, 
as the arrangement of those vast traveling bodies 

seems to have undergone no material alteration for CARAVANSERA (kar-a-van'ze-rah). See 
nearly four thousand years. See Exode. J Inn. 

1 The nature and economy of the modern Hadj 

caravans might be applied also to illustrate the re’- CARBUNCLE < kar-bung'k’l), one of the gems 
turn of the Hebrew exiles under Ezra from the in the high-priest’s breasiplate, Ex. xxviii. 17; 
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CAREME (ka-rame'), a French name for Lent. 
The word is a corruption from Quadragesima. 

CAREY (ka're), WILLIAM. This great 
man and eminent missionary was son to the parish 



Archbishop’s Chair, Canterbury, England. 


clerk of Paulersbury, in Northamptonshire, Eng¬ 
land. He was born A. D. 1761, and educated under 
his father in the parish free school. In 1783 he 
became the pastor of a Baptist church at Moulton, 
and four years afterward he removed to Leicester. 
He had long been engaged on the subject of the 
conversion of the heathen; and acting on the advice 
of his friends, Fuller, Ryland and Sutcliffe, he 
made such forcible appeals to the public that he 
became instrumental in organizing the Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1792. Carey consented to go 
to India, and he had John Thomas associated with 
him, another friend of missions, who had pre¬ 
viously resided in Bengal. On their arrival in 
the Hoogly they lost all their effects on that river, 
and Carey entered an indigo factory under the care 
of a Mr. Udney, and at once he commenced the 
study of Sanscrit and Bengalee. Two other 
helpers, Marshinan and Ward, were sent to the aid 
of Carey, who had settled at Mudnabattv, but the 
opposition of the government led to the breaking 
up of the mission and the removal of Carey to 
the Danish settlement at Serampore. Here, in a 
more populous place, and with every sanction and 
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facility that the brethren required, the cause at 
once became prosperous and great good was 
effected. The marquis of Wellesley, with states¬ 
man-like sagacity, saw the importance of education 
among the native population, and by his influence 
the college of Fort William was founded, in which 
Carey was induced to accept the chair of Bengalee, 
after he saw that his duties would not conflict with 


his mission labors. Sanscrit and Mahratta were 
afterward added, and for thirty years he contributed 
to raise that institution to a degree of influence 
such as no literary establishment had ever attained 
in the East. He gathered around him learned 
pundits, constructed grammars, and labored with 
such zeal as to have the Scriptures translated into 
the languages of Northern India. He finished his 
great Bengalee Dictionary, and in all that he did 
he aimed at bringing the Word of God before the 
native mind. Thus he succeeded in having trans¬ 
lations of Scripture made into Sanscrit, Hindee, 
Mahratta, Bengalee, Voriga, Telinga, Kurnata, 
Maldivian, Gujarattee, Buloshee, Pushtoo, Punja- 
bee or Sikh, Kashmeer, Assam, Burman, Pali, 
Tamul, Cingalese, Armenian, Hindostanee and 
Persian. The whole Scriptures were printed in 
six of these tongues, and the New 
Testament was rendered into 
twenty-three dialects and dis¬ 
tinct languages, so that in at 
least forty varieties of speech the 
word of God was made accessible 
to more than three hundred mil¬ 
lions of souls. Dr. Carey closed 
a laborious and honored life in 
the month of June, A D. 1834. 

CARGILL (kar'gil), DON¬ 
ALD, was a prominent leader of 
the Scotch Covenanters who ulti¬ 
mately lost his life as a martyr to 
his cause. lie was born in Perth¬ 
shire in 1610, educated at Aber¬ 
deen, and became minister of the 
Barony Parish of Glasgow. When 
Episcopacy was being enforced, 
he refused to receive his charge 
from the archbishop; and when 
ordered out of the kingdom, he 
refused to go. He was at the bat¬ 
tle of Both well Bridge, and for a 
time he retired to Holland. He 
was pursued on his return, and ran 
great risks for some time, until at 
length he was arrested, tried, con¬ 
demned and executed at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1681. Cargill had asso¬ 
ciated with Cameron, and thev 
were parties to the i‘ Sanquhar 
Declaration,” in which the king 
was denounced as a traitor who 
had forfeited his crown. He was 
condemned bv the casting vote 
of the duke of Argyle, who afterward bitterly 
repented his share in the trial. 

C ARGILLITES (kar'gil-lites), Scotch Camer- 
onians; so called from one of their leaders. 

CARIA (ka're-a), a country lying at the south- 
w estern extremity of Asia Minor, to which, among 
others, the Romans wrote in favor of the Jews, 1 
Macc. xv. 22, 33. At one time it belonged to 
Rhodes, but the Romans deprived the Rhodians 
of it (B. C. 168) and made it free; afterward (B. C. 
129) they added it to their province of Asia. It 
was in the interval between these dates that the 
letter referred to was written. Its principal towns 
were Halicarnassus, Cnidus, Miletus and Myndus, 
which are all mentioned in the rescript of the 
Roman senate. The Carians were of old a warlike 
people, who were always ready to serve the neigh¬ 
boring princes as soldiers and as body-guards. 
They are identified with the Cherethites [which 


see] in Scripture, comp. 2 Sam. xx. 23 and 2 Ki. 
xi. 4, 19 with 2 Sam. viii. 18. 

CARLSTADT (karPstat), one of the most 
eminent of the coadjutors of Luther. His name 
was Bodenstein; but following the fanciful custom 
of the age, he took a name from his native place. 
At Wittenberg he reached several literary degrees, 
became a professor, went to Rome, and on his 
return, in 1515, he found that the place was in a 
ferment, caused by Luther’s views, which at first 
Carlstadt violently opposed. Turning to Scripture, 
he saw his error, and forthwith he became one of 
the most ardent supporters of the Reformed cause. 
On several points he opposed Luther, but on all 
matters connected with the errors of the Romish 
Church he was decided. His temperament was 


exceedingly impulsive, and his language showed 
this. His assault on “the Mass” produced such 
an effect on the young that a riot followed. He 
married, dispensed the Lord’s Supper in both ele¬ 
ments, and never hesitated on any course as soon 
as he felt satisfied that it was right. In 1523 he 
commenced an opposition against academic culture, 
and especially against literary degrees; and when 
Luther returned from the Wartburg, he found 
Wittenberg in a ferment which required all his 
influence to reduce to order. Carlstadt, in a state 
of mortification, left the place, wandered through 
the country, and began to disseminate several 
mystical doctrines. From Saxony he went to 
Strasbourg, where he opposed Luther’s views of 
: the Eucharist, and maintained the sentiments of 
Zwinglius. Bucer in pity commended him, and 
he became the pastor of a church at Zurich, and 
thence he went to Basle, where he taught theology. 
He was clearer than Luther on many points, but 
his temper and want of wisdom were his great 
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defects, and impeded his usefulness. He died of 
the plague in the year 1541. 

CARMANIANS (kar-ma'ne-ans), 2 Esd. xv. 
30, inhabitants of an Asiatic region. 

CARME (kar'me), 1 Esd. v. 25, a corruption 
of Ilarim, Ezra ii. 39. 

CARMEL ikar'mel), “a garden” or “fruitful 
field,” a name given to a mountain range on the 
coast of Palestine, and also to a town in the south 
of Judah. 

1. Mount Carmel .—The Hebrew word carmel is 
of frequent occurrence in Scripture as a common 
noun, and signifies “a highly cultivated tract,” as 
contrasted with midbar , a “ wilderness.” Thus, in 
Jer. ii. 7, I brought you into a land like a garden 
that ye might eat the fruit thereof;” and Isa. xxix. 


Phoenicia to Sharon and Egypt crosses this section 
by a pass called Wady el-Milh. At the mouth of 
this wady, in the great plain of Esdraelon, is Tell 
KaimOn, the site of the ancient Jokneam of Carmel. 
Immediately on the west side of Wady el-Milh, 
Carmel rises up in all its beauty, thickly sprinkled 
with oaks and rich in pasturage. Toward the 
plain of Acre it here presents steep and lofty 
peaks clad in dark foliage. The heights are all 
wooded, not densely, like a forest, but more like an 
English park, and long deep ravines of singular 
wildness wind down the mountain sides, filled 
with tangled copse, fragrant with hawthorn, myrtle 
and jessamine, and alive with the murmur of tiny 
brooks and the song of birds. At intervals along 
the slopes are open glades carpeted with green 
grass and spangled with myriads of wild flowers 
of every hue. The western extremity of the ridge 
—that, unfortunately, with which ordinary trav- 
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17, “Lebanon shall be turned into a. fruitful field.” 
The mountain range received the name Carmel as 
descriptive of its character—“fertile,” “wooded” 
and “blooming;” and the mountain itself came 
afterward to be used as an emblem of richness and 
beauty. Thus, in Isa. xxxv. 2, “The glory of 
Lebanon is given unto it, the beauty of Carmel and 
Sharon.” These and similar allusions become 
doubly emphatic and expressive when we connect 
them with the picturesque scenery, the natural 
richness and the luxuriant foliage and herbage of 
Carmel. 

The ridge of Carmel branches off from the 
northern end of the mountains of Samaria, and 
runs in a north-westerly direction between Sharon 
and the plain of Acre. Its extreme length is about 
sixteen miles, the greatest breadth of its base five 
miles, and its highest point 1750 feet above the 
sea. It projects far into the Mediterranean, form¬ 
ing a bold promontory—the only one along the 
bare coast of Palestine. At the place of junction 
with the mountains of Ephraim the ridge is low 
and the scenery bleak and tame. The ancient 
caravan road from Tyre, Sidon and the coast of 


elers are most familiar, and from which they take 
their impressions—is more bleak than the eastern. 
Its sides are steep and rocky, scantily covered 
with dwarf shrubs and aromatic herbs, and having 
only a few scattered trees here and there in the 
glens; and yet no part of Palestine west of the 
Jordan can be compared with the eastern side for 
the picturesque beauty of its scenery, the luxuri¬ 
ance of its herbage and the brilliancy and variety 
of its flowers. Well might such a mountain sug¬ 
gest to the Hebrew royal naturalist the words, 
Ihine head upon thee is like Carmel,” Cant. vii. 
5. Reference is made to thick tresses of the 
“ bride,” covering the head and interwoven, as is 
still the custom in Syria, with garlands of flowers, 
and studded with gold ornaments and gems. The 
fertile plains on the north and south of the ridge 
add greatly to the effect. Esdraelon and its con¬ 
tinuation, the plain of Acre, are like a vast meadow. 
That “ancient river, the river Kishon,” winds 
through it in a tortuous bed, deeply cut in the 
alluvial soil, in places laving the rocky roots of 
the mountain. The declivities on the southern side 
toward Sharon are more gradual. Low spurs 


shoot out here and there into the undulating pas¬ 
ture-lands of that rich plain, terminating in wooded 
knolls or broken banks covered with brushwood 
and brake. The wood that clothes the greater 
part of Carmel is the prickly oak ; the foliage is 
thus evergreen, and the underwood is mainly com¬ 
posed of evergreen shrubs. Consequently, Carmel 
might well be taken by Isaiah as the type of 
natural beauty, while Amos might, with equal 
truth and appropriateness, regard the withering of 
the top of Carmel as the type of utter desolation. 

The whole ridge of Carmel is deeply furrowed 
with rocky ravines filled with such dense jungle 
as scarcely to be penetrable. Here jackals, wolves, 
hyenas and wild swine make their lairs and wood¬ 
cocks find excellent cover, while in the open forest 
glades, partridges, quails and hares sport about. 
In the sides of the mountain, especially round the 
convent and overhanging the sea, are great num¬ 
bers of caves and grottoes, formed partly by nature 
and partly bv art and industry in the soft calca¬ 
reous rock. Carmel at one period swarmed with 
monks and hermits, who burrowed in these com¬ 
fortless dens. Curious traditions cling to some of 
them, in part confirmed by the Greek inscriptions 
and names that may still be traced upon their walls. 
One of them is called the “ Cave of the Sons of 
the Prophets,” and is said to be that in which the 
pious Obadiah hid the prophets from the fury of 
the infamous Jezebel. It was probably from his 
knowledge of these wild retired dells and secret 
grottoes of Carmel, where the persecuted and the 
outlaw now, as of yore, find a secure asylum, that 
the prophet Amos wrote, “Though they hide them¬ 
selves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take 
them out thence.” 

I Carmel formed the south-western boundary of 
Asher, Josh. xix. 26. Its position, projecting into 
1 the Mediterranean and towering over it, illustrates 
the singular expression in Jer. xlvi. 18: “Surely 
as Tabor is among the mountains, and as Carmel 
by the sea.” But Carmel derives its chief interest 
from Elijah’s sacrifice, and the tragic event which 
followed it. The exact spot is still identified by 
local tradition, and preserves in its name, el-Muh- 
rakah, “the sacrifice,” a memorial of the event. 

At the eastern extremity of the ridge, where the 
wooded heights of Carmel sink down into the 
usual bleakness of the hills of Palestine, is a ter¬ 
race of natural rock. It is encompassed by dense 
thickets of evergreens, and upon it are the remains 
of an old and massive square structure built of 
large hewn stones. This is el-Muhrakah, and 
here, in all probability, stood Elijah’s altar. See 
Elijah. 

Carmel was also the retreat of Elisha, and thus 
became the scene of another interesting episode in 
Scripture history. See Elisha. 

The fame of Elijah’s great sacrifice appears to 
have rendered Carmel sacred even among the 
heathen. Pythagoras, we are told, spent some 
time upon the mountain in meditation, and here, 
too, Tacitus informs us, Vespasian consulted “ the 
oracle of Carmel.” 

The convent of Carinel is a modern building. It 
was erected about twenty-five years ago, on the site 
of an older structure, by a poor monk, who begged 
the funds through the whole world, and completed 
it at a cost of nearly half a million of francs. The 
order of the Carmelites, to whom the convent 
belongs, is of ancient date. The scattered monks 
were concentrated on this mountain in the twelfth 
century. The convent is said to stand on the spot 
where Elijah and Elisha dwelt, and the prophet’s 
cave is shown beneath the great altar. The modern 
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name of the whole range of Carmel is Jebel Mar 

Elias , “the mountain of St. Elijah.” 

2. A town in the mountains of Judah, situated 
on the borders “of the wilderness of Paran,” or 
“of Maon,” as the Septuagint renders it. It is 
best known as the residence of the churlish Nabal, 
and the scene of an incident highly characteristic 
of modern as well as ancient Syrian life. See 
Nabal. Carmel is not afterward mentioned in 
Scripture. Eusebius and Jerome allude to it as a 
flourishing town ten miles south-east of Hebron, 
and having a Roman garrison. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury King Amalrich encamped here when forced 
to retreat before the army of Saladin. He was 
ted to select it on account of its abundant waters. 

Seven miles south by east of Hebron and one mile 
north of Maon are the extensive ruins of Kurmul , 
the ancient Carmel. They lie round the semicir¬ 
cular head and along the shelving sides of a little 
valley, which is shut in by rugged limestone rocks. 
The houses are all in ruins, and their sites are 
covered by heaps of rubbish and hewn stones. In 
the centre of the valley is a large artificial reser¬ 
voir supplied by a fountain among the neighboring 
rocks. Westward of it, on the rising ground, 
stands the castle, the most remarkable ruin in Car¬ 
mel. Its walls are ten feet thick; their sloping 
basement and beveled masonry are evidently of 
Jewish origin, probably the work of Herod. The 
interior was remodeled and the upper part rebuilt 
by the Saracens. Beside it are the ruins of a mas¬ 
sive round tower. Around and among the ruins of 
Carmel are the foundations of several old churches, 
showing that the town had at one period a large 
Christian population. Carmel has been a desolate 
ruin for many centuries. 


Elijah’s life on Mount Carmel. This claim is one 
of the most unfounded and absurd of all the pre¬ 
tensions of the Romish orders. In 1171 a new 
rule was given to the order, and this was modified 
by Pope Eugenius in the fifteenth century. There 
are different classes in the order, and laymen are 
admitted into the third. There are nuns of this 
order, and they claim to have been founded by St. 
Helena in the fourth century. 

CARMI (kar'mi). 1. The fourth son of Reu¬ 
ben, Gen. xlvi. 9, from whom sprang the Carmites, 
Num. xxvi. 6. 2. The father of Achan and son 
of Zabdi, Josh. vii. 1, 18. In 1 Chr. iv. 1 Carmi 
is called the son of Judah, but “son” there must 
mean simply “descendant,” as out of the five 
names mentioned only one was properly the son 
of Judah. 

CARMITES (kar'mites), a family of Reuben, 
Num. xxvi. 6, descended from Carmi. 

CARNAHAN (kar'na-han), JAMES, D.D., 
favorably known as president of Princeton College, 
N. J., from 1823 until 1S53. He was born in 
Cumberland county, Pa., in 1775, and educated in 
the college over which he subsequently presided. 
After a course in theology he returned and acted 
as a tutor at Princeton. In 1805 he was ordained 
as pastor of the Presbyterian churches of Whites- 
borough and Utica, N. Y. He removed on account 
of his health to Georgetown, D. C., where for nine 
years he presided over an academy, and thence he 
was called to Princeton to assume the office of 
president, which he held for thirty-one years. He 
I was a learned man, of great tact and acuteness as 


ix. 11. So the word is applied to the ceremonial 
law as reaching only to the purification of the flesh, 
Ileb. ix. 10. It also describes the natural state of 
man as distinguished from and opposed to the spir¬ 
itual mind of the true believer, Rom. viii. 7; like¬ 
wise the condition of those *in whom the old cor¬ 
ruption yet has power, 1 Cor. iii. 3. It must be 



observed that a substantive is sometimes found in 
the original where our translation gives the adjec¬ 
tive “ carnal.” 

CARNION (kar'ne-on), 2 Macc. vii. 21, 26, 
the same place with Carnaim. 




CARMELITE (kar'me-litc), CARMEL- ' 
ITESS (kar-me-lPtess), 1 Sam. xxvii. 3; xxx. 5; 

2 Sam. ii. 2; iii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 1. In all these 
places a resident at Carmel, 2, is meant, and per¬ 
haps also in 2 Sam. xxiii. 35; 1 Chr. xi. 37. 

CARMELITE ORDER, FRIARS OF THE. 
This order is said, to have been recognized by 
John, patriarch of Jerusalem, A. D. 400, and to 
have been formed from the record of the prophet 


' an administrator, and his adaptation to the position 
which he filled so long and so admirably was uni¬ 
versally recognized. He died in 1859. 

CARNAIM (kar-na'im), 1 Macc. v. 26, 43,44, 
probably Ashteroth-Karnaim. 

CARNAL (kar'nal), having reference to the 
flesh or body; hence worldly property as needful 
for the support of the body, Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. 


CARNIVAL (kar'ne-val), “ farewell to flesh,” 
a time of feasting ending on Shrove Tuesday, which 
in continental countries precedes Lent. 

CAROL (kar'ol). 1. A hymn sung at Christ¬ 
mas in memory of our Lord’s birth. 2. A grille, 
enclosure or screen. 3. Enclosed place for study 
in a cloister. 

CAROLOSTADIANS (car / ol-o-stad / c-ans). 

Carolostadt was a colleague of Luther who denied 
the views of the great Reformer on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper. He is accused of leaning to 
some opinions of the German Anabaptists. 

CARPENTER (kar'pen-ter), Matt. xiii. 65; 
Mark vi. 3. See Handicraft. 

CARPENTER, LANT, LL.D., one of the 
most prolific writers among the modern Eng¬ 
lish Unitarians, was born at Kidderminster in 
the year 1780. ITc was educated at Northampton 
and Glasgow, and settled in a Unitarian church 
at Exeter in 1805. Twelve years afterward he 
removed to Bristol; and his health becoming fee¬ 
ble, he went to Italy, and on the 5tli day of April, 
1840, he was lost off a steamboat between Naples 
and Leghorn. The most important of his works 
are his “Introduction to the Geography of the 
New Testament;” “A Harmony of the Gospels;” 
“Examination of the Charges against Unitarian- 
ism made by Dr. Magee,” and “ Lectures on the 
Atonement.” He was a contributor to Rees’ Cy- 
cloptedia. 

CARPOCRATIANS (car-po-kra'sh’ans), fol¬ 
lowers of Carpocrates, A. D. 120, who are said to 
have denied the divinity of Christ and the ere- 
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ation of the world by God. They were loose in 
morals, and mixed pagan superstitions with Chris¬ 
tian rites. 

CARPUS (kar'pus), a friend of Paul who 
dwelt at Troas, and with whom he left a cloak, 
2 Tim. iv. 13. 



Captives Tethered. 

From an Egyptian painting. 

OARPZOV (karp'zov), JOHN BENEDICT, 
IV., born 1720, studied in Leipzig under Gesner 
and Ernesti, and became professor of poetry and 
Greek in Helmstadt, 1748. lie was a good philo- 
logian and Hebraist. He died in 1803. 

CARPZOV, JOHANN GOTTLOB, the most 
illustrious of the learned family to which he be¬ 
longed, was born at Dresden, 26th September, 
1679, and died at Lubeck, 7th April, 1767. He 
studied at Wittenberg, Leipzig and Altdorf. In 
1706 he became pastor of one of the churches in 
Dresden; in 1708 he was called to fill that office 
at Leipzig; in 1719 he became professor of Orien¬ 
tal languages in the university there; and in 1730 
he was elected to be superintendent-general and 


Immolation of Captives. 

From Egyptian Sculptures. 

first pastor at Lubeck, where he remained till his 
death. He wrote many works, but those by which 
he is now best known are his “ Introduction to the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament,” “ Sacred 
Criticism on the Old Testament,” and “ Historical 
and Critical Apparatus of the Antiquities of the 
Hebrew Nation.” These are works of solid and 
extensive erudition, sound judgment and Orthodox 
tendency. It has been the fashion of the rational¬ 
istic school to depreciate his labors, but all who 



have examined his writings impartially will admit 
that to him Biblical science is deeply indebted. 
Hiivernick calls his “Introduction” a “master¬ 
piece of Protestant science.” He is especially 
powerful in the apologetic department against 
Spinoza, Simon, Toland, Whiston, etc., and many, 
as Havernick observes, have spoken lightly of his 
labors, who but for them might have made a 
less learned appearance in their own writings 
than they have. His work on “ Biblical An¬ 
tiquities” consists principally of extensive an¬ 
notations on Goodwin’s “ Moses and Aaron.” 

CARRIAGE (kar'rej). This word oc¬ 
curs in the Authorized Version repeatedly, but 
in no instance in the sense of a 'vehicle. In 
Jud. xviii. 21 it is the translation given of a 
word which signifies properly or heavy hag - 
gage; in 1 Sam. xvii. 22 and Isa. x. 28 it means 
* equipment, tools, baggage; in Isa. xlvi. 1 it rep¬ 

resents a burden; and in Acts xxi. 15 it is used 
to convey the meaning of “getting ready” or 
preparing. The only passage in which any 
allusion to a vehicle can be supposed is 1 Sam. 
xvii. 20, where the word, though meaning 
there a rampart or bulwark, properly desig¬ 
nates one made of the wagons or baggage- 
carts of the army. See Cart and Chariot. 

CARRIERES (ka-re-air'), LOUIS 
DE, a learned French divine, was born 1662, 
died 1717. He commenced life as a soldier, 
but retired from the army at the age of twenty- 
seven and entered the congregation of the 
Oratory. Pie is deserving of notice here for 
his “ Literal Commentary ” on all the books 
of Scripture, published in 24 vols., 12mo, 
1711-1716; also a separate work of the same 
kind restricted to the four Gospels. 

CARROLL (kar'rol), JOHN, D.D., be¬ 
came the first Roman Catholic archbishop in 
the United States. He was born in 1734 at 
Upper Marlborough, Md., and was educated 
at St. Omer’s, in France, at Liege and 
Bruges, in Belgium. He entered the 
Jesuit order in 1769, and on the disso¬ 
lution of the order in France he went 
to England, and became tutor to Lord Stour- 
ton’s son. He returned to America and took 
an active part in the Revolutionary war on 
behalf of the independence of the colonies; 
and when a hierarchy was solicited for the 
country by the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
he was appointed vice-general. In 1789 he 
was nominated bishop, and a few years before 
his death, in 1815, he was made archbishop. 

CARSHENA (kar-slie'na), the first of 
the seven princes of Persia and Media who 
formed the inner council of King Ahasuerus, 
Esth. i. 14. 


CARSON (kar'son), ALEXANDER, 
LL.D., a native of Scotland, born in 1776, and 
in his early years removed to the north of Ireland. 
He was educated for the ministry of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, and was settled at Tobermore in con¬ 
nection with the synod of Ulster. He changed his 
views on the subject of baptism, resigned his 
charge in 1803 and gathered a congregation at 
Tobermore, to which he ministered until his death, 
in 1844. He was a determined controversialist, 
always writing with an earnest vigor, which often 
presented the appearance of dogmatism and undue 


self-esteem. He wrote extensively on “ Baptism,” 
on “Inspiration,” on “Unitarianism,” on “The 
Providence of God as displayed in the Scriptures,” 
on “The Knowledge of Jesus,” and an “Examin¬ 
ation of the Principles of Biblical Interpretation 
of Ernesti, Stuart and others,” together with sev¬ 
eral smaller works. 

CARSTARES (kar'stairs), WILLIAM, one 
of the most influential of Scottish divines of the 
seventeenth century. He was born near Glasgow 
in the year 1649. Pic was educated at Utrecht, 
and in Holland he gained the esteem and confi¬ 
dence of the prince of Orange. Returning to 
England, he became involved in the party of the 
duke of Monmouth ; and in order to discover if he 
knew the secrets of Rye-house conspirators, lie was 
seized and put to torture, which he bore with great 
firmness. He returned to Holland, and became 
one of the chaplains of the prince of Orange, 
whom he accompanied to England in 1688. Wil¬ 
liam made him chaplain for Scotland, and he was 
of great service in the settlement of the ecclesias¬ 
tical polity of the country. It is said that he even 
stopped a royal messenger who had been charged 
with an order to force an unacceptable matter on 
the General Assembly, and that he presented him¬ 
self in the middle of the night at the bedside of 
the king to petition for his life, because of an act 
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Scribe Counting Hands of Captives. 

From Egyptian Sculptures. 

of treason. The king received his explanation 
and rescinded the order, and thereafter he was 
almost absolute in Scottish affairs. So great was 
his influence that he was designated “Cardinal 
Carstares.” He became principal of the University 
of Edinburgh in 1704, and died in 1715. Macaulay 
describes him as “one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. He united great scholastic attain¬ 
ments with great aptitude for civil business, and 
the firm faith and ardent zeal of a martyr with 
the shrewdness and suppleness of a consummate 
politician.” 

CART. The Hebrew word rendered by our 
translators in some places by “wagon,” and in 
others by “ cart,” denotes any vehicle moving on 
wheels and usually drawn by oxen; and their par¬ 
ticular character must he determined by the con¬ 
text indicating the purpose for which they were 
employed. First, we have the carts which the 
king of Egypt sent to assist in transporting 
Jacob’s family from Canaan, Gen. xlv. 19, 27. 
From their being so sent, it is manifest that they 
were not used in the latter country, and that they 
were known there as being peculiar to Egypt is 
shown by the confirmation which they afforded to 
Jacob of the truth of the strange story told by his 
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sons. These carts or wagons were, of course, not 
war-chariots, nor such curricles as were in use 
among the Egyptian nobility, but were not suited 
for traveling; and the representations on the mon- 
uments^do not show whether the vehicles were for 
traveling or for agriculture. They have solid 
wheels, and this would suggest the latter use, if, 
indeed, the same feature does not rather show 
that, although figured on Egyptian monuments, 
they are the cars of a foreign people. This is the 
more probable, inasmuch as the ready means of 
transport and travel by the Nile seems to have 
rendered in a great measure unnecessary any other 
wheel-carriages than those for war or pleasure. 
The sculptures, however, exhibit some carts as 
used by a nomade people (enemies of the Egyp¬ 
tians) in their migrations. If any of these had by 
the rout of this people been left in the hands of 
the Egyptians, the king would no doubt consider 
them suitable to assist the migration of another 
people of similar habits. 

Elsewhere, Num. vii. 3, 6; 1 Sam. vi. 7, we 
read of carts used for the removal of the sacred 
arks and utensils. These were also drawn by two 
oxen. 

As it appears that the Israelites used carts, they 
doubtless employed them sometimes in the re¬ 
moval of agricultural produce, although we are not 
aware of any distinct mention of this practice in 
Scripture. This is now the only use for which 
carts are employed in Western Asia. 

CARTESIANS (kar-te'zh’ans), followers of 
Rend Descartes, a French philpsopher of the sev¬ 
enteenth century. He admitted the existence of 
body and soul in man, but he held that other ani¬ 
mals were mere automata. He gave a great stimu¬ 
lus to metaphysical study, and along with Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume he was one of the great masters 
of thought or mental philosophy. 

CARTHAGE (kar'thaj), a city on the 
northern coast of Africa, was founded by colonists 
from Phoenicia, and rose into great commercial 
and political importance. For a considerable time 
it was a formidable rival to Rome, but the Roman 
army destroyed it 146 B. C. In later years it was 
gradually rebuilt, and it occupied a prominent 
place in connection with the questions which agi¬ 
tated the Christian Church. In consequence of 
the fact that Latin was the language of the place, 
and that its associations were chiefly with Rome, , 
owing to proximity and the influence of the capital 
on a provincial city, the relations of the church at 
Carthage were more intimate with the Western 
than with the Eastern Church. No fewer than 
fourteen synods and councils were held at Carthage, 
at which important questions were determined. 
The first was in A. D. 218, when the baptism of 
heretics was discussed. In 251 the election of 
Cornelius, the bishop of Rome, and the Novatian 
question occupied the council. Next year another 
council debated the subject of early baptisms, and 
the year following, when Cyprian presided over 
sixty-six bishops, the baptism of heretics and of 
infants was again considered. Still farther, in 254 
two Spanish bishops were deposed, and in*255 and 
256, under Cyprian, it was decided by seventy-one 
bishops that baptism out of the Catholic Church 
is not valid; and yet, strange to say, Stephen, the 
bishop of Rome, refused to assent to this decision. 
Three councils followed on matters connected with 
discipline, and in 411, with Augustine as a mem¬ 
ber, the subject of the Donatists was dealt with so 
effectually that the sect ever afterward declined. 


A twelfth council in 411 dealt with Pelagianism, 
and in 416 the views of Ccelestius and Pelagius 
were again condemned. Finally, in 418 a great 
synod, which Augustine denominated “The Coun¬ 
cil of Africa, was held, in which Pelagianism was 
denounced, and the views of Augustine were fully 
acknowledged. In one of the decrees it was rati¬ 
fied that the grace of God, given to us through 
Jesus Christ, not only assists us to know what is 
right, but also to practice it in each particular 
action, so that without it we can neither have nor 
think nor say nor do anything which appertains 
to holiness and true piety. 

CARTHUSIAN ORDER, MONKS OF. 
Founded at Chartreux, near Grenoble, by Bruno 
of Cologne and the cathedral schoolmaster of 
Rheims, A. D. 1080. They were brought to Eng¬ 
land by Henry II., 1180, and established atWitham, 
one of their houses being the celebrated Charter- 
house in London, so called after them. There were 
nuns also of this order. 

CARTULARY (kart'u-la-re), a book con¬ 
taining a collection of contracts of sale and ex¬ 
change, deeds, privileges, 
immunities and other pa¬ 
pers relating to churches 
and monasteries. 

CARTWRIGHT 

(kart'rite), PETER, was a 
very celebrated Methodist 
preacher known by the name 
of “ The Backwoods Preach¬ 
er.” He was born in 1785 in 
Amherst county, Virginia, 
and in early life his parents 
carried him to a home to 
which they removed in 
Kentucky. Pie became the 
subject of religious impres¬ 
sions in his early life, and 
he united with the Church. 

His zeal and ardor led him 
to commence the work of a 
preacher, and for upward of 
fifty years he continued with great success to labor 
in the work of the gospel. It is believed that he 
preached nearly fifteen thousand sermons during 
his ministry. 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS, a Puritan di¬ 
vine. born about the year 1535, died 1603. Pie 
studied at Cambridge, England. In 1570 he was 
chosen Lady Margaret’s divinity reader; his strong 
Puritan convictions and the freedom with which 
he professed them brought him into difficulties, 
and led to his being deprived by Whitgift of 
his place as Margaret professor in 1571. He 
now passed over to the Continent, where he la¬ 
bored first as minister to the English merchants 
at Antwerp, and afterward at Middleburg. He re¬ 
turned to England in 1573, only ro leave it again 
after a short time. In 1580 he returned once 
more, and for the next twelve years was involved 
in constant conflict with the High Church party, 
and spent a considerable part of the time in prison 
in consequence of his zealous advocacy of Puritan 
opinions. Besides his controversial writings, he 
wrote “A Practical Commentary on the Four 
Evangelists,” “Commentary on the Proverbs of 
Solomon,” and a “Paraphrase and Homilies on 
Ecclesiastes.” These works display considerable 
exegetical ability, and are remarkable for clear¬ 


ness and precision of thought and expression. 
Iiengstenberg, in his work on Ecclesiastes, has 
borrowed largely from Cartwright’s “Paraphrase.” 

CARVED WORK, properly speaking, dif¬ 
fers from sculpture and chasing; it embraces simply 
works in ivory and wood, while sculpture operates 
on marble or stone and chasing on metals. There 
has been a good deal of discussion as to the extent 
of the prohibition contained in the second com¬ 
mandment ; some (including early Jewish commen¬ 
tators) have contended that all imitative art was 
forbidden. Against this extreme view Michaelis 
protests, on the reasonable ground that certain 
figures were in fact made by God’s own command. 
Both in the tabernacle and the temple many ob¬ 
jects were provided which would put under con¬ 
tribution largely the arts of carving and engraving. 
For example, the two cherubim in the holy of 
holies, Lx. xxv. 18, 20; the floral ornaments of 
the golden candlestick, xxv. 34; the various em¬ 
broidered hangings of the sanctuary, xxvi.; and 
the brazen serpent, Num. xxi. 8, 9. So again in 
the temple, besides the cherubim, there were on 
the walls various figures of all kinds, as well as the 


brazen sea, as it was called, which rested on twelve 
brazen oxen. Ezekiel’s temple, in like manner, 
has cherubim with the heads of men and lions. 
Even after the return from Babylon, when men 
severely interpreted the prohibition of the com¬ 
mandment, there were figures of animals on the 
golden candlestick, and vines with pendent clusters 
on the roof of the second temple, and the golden 
symbolic vine over the large gate. Not the mak¬ 
ing of images as works of art, but the worship of 
them, was excluded by the decalogue. Among the 
Mohammedans, the more liberal Persians (follow¬ 
ers of Ali) allow themselves the fullest latitude, 
and paint and mould the human figure, while their 
stricter rivals confine their art to representations 
of trees and fruits, or inanimate objects, but all 
alike abhor all attempts to represent God, or even 
their saints. There were, however, from whatever 
cause, limitations in fact which the artisans who 
ornamented the tabernacle and the temple ob¬ 
served. In the former nothing is mentioned us 
fabricated of iron, nor is skill in manipulating this 
metal included among the qualifications of the ar¬ 
tificer Bezaleel, while “in the temple there is no 
mention made of sculptured stones in any part of 
the building. All the decorations were either 
carved in wood and then overlaid with metal, or 
wholly cast in metal. Even the famous pillars of 
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Jachin and Boaz were entirely of brass.” The 
qualifications of the accomplished men who built 
the tabernacle (Bezaleel and Aholiab) and the 
temple (Hiram) are carefully indicated; to the 
former, especially Bezaleel, is attributed skill in 
“carving” and “sculpture,” whereas the latter 
seems to have rather executed his decorative 
works by fusile processes. Working in ivory, 



Modern Carts of Syria. 


which culminated in the Olympian Zeus of Phid¬ 
ias and the Athfinfi at Athens, appears to have 
been carried to great perfection by Hebrew artists, 
see 1 Ki. xxii. 39 on Aliab’s ivory house, also 1 
Ki. x. 18-20 on Solomon’s elephant-sized golden 
throne, with lions at both arras and on the sides of 
the six steps. Artificers among the Hebrews were 
not (as among the Greeks and Romans) servants 
and slaves, but men of rank, who do not seem to 
have disdained the pursuit of the plastic and deco¬ 
rative arts as a profession. For instance, the nephew 
of the first judge, Othniel (of the illustrious and 
wealthy family of Caleb), was at the head of ap¬ 
parently a guild of craftsmen who inhabited “ the 
valley of Charashim,” near Jerusalem, 1 Chr. iv. 
14; comp. Neh. xi. 35. See also the remarkable 
statement of 2 Ki. xxiv. 14, where “the craftsmen 
and smiths” are reckoned among “princes” and 
contrasted with “the poorest sort of people.” 
Taking this fact into consideration, we need not 
regard the occupation of Joseph, the husband of 
the blessed Virgin, as degrading. 

CARVING (karv'ing), Ex. xxxi. 5; xxxv. | 
33. See Handicraft. 


CARYATIDES (ka-ri- 
at'e-deez), figures of women 
used in place of columns 
to support objects, the weight 
resting on the head. 


r ~ ~ CARYL (kar'il), JO- 

Cart and Roadway, ” 

Pompeii. bbPH, was a native of the 

city of London, and was born 
in 1602. He became a student of Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M.A. in 1627. He was 
eminent as a preacher. He died 7th February, 1673. 
Caryl was a moderate Independent, and is admitted 
by Wood to have been “a learned and zealous non¬ 
conformist.” During the Protectorate he was em¬ 
ployed in many offices of trust, and seems to have 
fully enjoyed the confidence of those in power. 
He published a considerable number of sermons, 
and had a principal hand in a Greek and English 
lexicon which appeared in 1661, the earliest, we 
believe, of its kind. But his jgreat work is his 


“Commentary on the Book of Job.” This pon¬ 
derous work, it is obvious, musj contain a great 
deal that hardly belongs legitimately to the de¬ 
partment of commentary. It is full of polemical 
divinity and homiletical discourse, but at the 
same time it has very considerable worth in an 
exegetical point of view. 

CASAUBON (ka- 
saw'bon), ISAAC, was 
born at Geneva in 1559. 
In 1582 he became pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the 
university of his native 
town. After holding 
this office for fourteen 
years he removed to 
Montpellier, where he 
acted for two years as 
professor of Greek and 
polite literature. In 
1603 he became libra¬ 
rian to the French king, 
and for a short time ex¬ 
ercised considerable in¬ 
fluence in various ways 
in France. The murder 
of the king, however, 
and the fact of his eldest son turning Roman Cath¬ 
olic, so affected him that he gave up his appoint¬ 
ments in France and passed over into England, 
where he was received with much courtesy and re¬ 
gard. In 1611 the king granted him a pension of 
£300, and gave him, through a layman, a prebend 
in the church of Canterbury. He died 1st July, 
1614, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Cas- 
aubon was one of the most learned men of a learned 
age, and was held in the highest repute for his schol¬ 
arship, especially in Greek, by the most eminent 
scholars of his day. His learning was chiefly ex¬ 
pended on editions of the Classics, most of which 
are still prized by scholars. In 1658 he issued an 
edition of the Greek New Testament, with notes. 
There are also some useful observations on pas¬ 
sages of Scripture in his “ Exercises on Sacred 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs,” in reply to Baronius, 
and in the “ Casauboniana ” collected from his 
manuscripts. 

CASAUBON, MERIC, son of the preceding, 


he lost all his preferment. Cromwell wished him 
to write the history of the war, and endeavored 
to persuade him to undertake it bv very liberal 
offers, one of which was that all his father’s books, 
then in the royal library at St. James’, having 
been purchased by James I. should be made over 
to him, and a pension of £300 paid to his family 
as long as he should have a son living. These, 
however, were all refused, as he did not sympathize 
with the great hero of the war. Christina, queen 
of Sweden, also offered him the government of one 
or the superintendence of all the universities in her 
kingdom, which he likewise refused, preferring to 
live in England. At the restoration he recovered 
all his preferment, and wrote till his death, in 1671. 
He left several children, and was buried in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. His works, which are for the 
most part controversial or practical, are not of great 
value. Walton mentions him in the preface to his 
Polyglot as having contributed to that work by 
sending him a copy of the Jerusalem Targum, with 
a Latin translation by Cenellerius, but in so corrupt 
a state as to be almost unusable. 

CASEMENT (kase'ment), Prov. vii. 6. The 
same original is elsewhere rendered Lattice , Jud. 
v. 28. See House. 

CASIPHIA (ka-sif'e-a), a place or district 
occupied by a colony of Jewish exiles, to whom 
Ezra sent, when going up to Jerusalem, in order 
to obtain Levites for the service of the temple, 
Ezra viii. 17. Dr. Fiirst places it in the south of 
Media, which borders on Babylonia, and supposes 
that the name refers to the snowy mountains in 
that region. According to a Jewish tradition, it 
was the “large country” to which Shebna, the 
treasurer of Hezekiah, was threatened to be exiled, 
Isa. xxii. 18. 

CASLEU (kas'lu), 1 Macc. i. 54 ; iv. 62, iden¬ 
tical with Chisleu. See Months. 

CASLUHIM (kas'lu-him), a Mizraite people 
from whom went forth a portion of the Philistines, 
Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12. Bochart, on the ground 
of the similarity of the names, and the assertion 
that the Colchians were an Egyptian colony, iden¬ 
tifies them with the Colchians, but in these reasons 
there is little weight, and it is extremely improb- 
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and grandson of Stephens the printer, was born at 
Geneva, August 14,1599. He was educated at Ox¬ 
ford, where he was a student of Christ Church and 
M.A. in 1621, in which year he published a defence 
of his father against the calumnies of certain Roman 
Catholics. In 1624, Bishop Andrewes presented 
him to the living of Bleadon, Somersetshire, and in 
1628, Archbishop Laud made him prebendary of 
Canterbury and rector of Ickham. In 1636, by 
the command of Charles I., who was then residing 
at Oxford, the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
him. At the outbreak of the civil war, however, 


able that the Philistines should have migrated 
from Colchis to the south of Palestine. More 
recent scholars generally adopt the suggestion that 
the Casluhim were the aborigines of Casiotis, a 
region lying on the borders of Egypt toward 
Arabia Petrcea, south of the Serbonian bog, and 
which contained the town Casium, the modern el 
Kas. Here was the Mons Casius to which refer¬ 
ence is repeatedly made by the ancient writers. It 
is described as a “ low littoral tract of rock, covered 
with shifting and even quicksand,” and this has 
been regarded as furnishing a serious difficulty in 
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the way of the supposition that it was from it that 
the Casluhim went forth. But Ptolemy gives us 
the names of several towns lying in this district, 
so that it must have been capable of supporting a 
population, and may have, in an earlier period, 
been quite inadequate to the support of a tribe. 
The position of the Casluhim in the list beside 
the Pathrusim and the Caphthorim renders it 
probable that the original seat of the tribe was 
somewhere in Lower Egypt, and not far from the 
vicinity of that “ Serbonian Bog betwixt Damiata 
and Mount Casius old.” 

CASPHON (kas'fon) occurs in 1 Macc. v. 36 
as another form of Casphor. 

CASPHOR (kas'for) was one of the cities 
in “the land of Galaad,” taken by Judas Macca¬ 
beus in his brilliant campaign against the Syrian 
general, the younger Timotheus. See 1 Macc. v. 
24-54. The site of this city does not appear to 
have been identified. From the slight clue 
afforded in the history, which states that Judas 
and his brother Jonathan on their errand of 
liberation had proceeded “three days’ journey 
into the wilderness” east of Jordan, before they 
received from the Nabatha?ans information which 
determined their military movements, added to 
the specific description of the cities to be attacked 
—that they were strong and great —it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to conjecture that we have in this group 
the originals of some of the ruined cities of the I 
HaurAn and neighboring districts which are now 
exciting the curiosity of travelers. After a care¬ 
ful comparison of the routes of Ritter and Seetzen 
with the maps of Van de Velde and Robinson, we 
suppose that on the confines of PlaurAn and Jebel 
Ajlun, near the ascertained sites of Bostra, Asta- 
roth-Karnaim and Edrei, may be placed our 
Casphor. 

CASPI (kas'pi). See Ibn Caspi. 

CASPIS (kas'pis), 2 Macc. xii. 13, etc., a 
fortified city inhabited by people of various 
nations, and situated near a lake two stadia in 
breadth, taken with great slaughter by Judas 
Maccabceus. 


tides of Faith controverted between the Papists 
and Protestants.” Others of his publications were 
condemned by the Council of Trent. He died 
in 1566. 

CASSIA (kash'ya). Two Hebrew words are 


of \ iviers devoted themselves not only to 6acred 
studies, but to agriculture and secular pursuits. 
Cassiodorus drew up short treatises for them on 
most of the subjects of a liberal education at that 
time. His favorite occupation, or at least object, 
was the accurate copying of ancient MSS. He 
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translated cassia; one, implying to “split,” is a 
name given to the substance in question because 
its rolls are split, Ex. xxx. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 19; 
the other has the sense of peeling because the 
| bark is stripped off, Ps. xlv. 8. Most probably 
these two words refer to the same thing, the rind 
or bark of an aromatic plant not so fine or fra- 
i grant as cinnamon, but much resembling it. This 
may be the Cinnamomum cassia , a native of India 
and China. Cassia was one of the ingredients in 
the holy anointing oil; was used to perfume gar¬ 
ments, and was an article of merchandise at Tyre. 


paid great attention to this, and wrote a treatise 
on orthography for the guidance of the copyists 
whom he directed. He wrote this work in the 
93d year of his age, and much is not known of 
his life afterward. He is said to have lived to 
100 years, or at least to 97. Besides other works, 
he wrote “An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans,” especially directed against Pelagius. 
His other theological works are not of great value, 
but they are interesting as exhibiting in a man 
of high cultivation in the sixth century the aspect 
of Christianity and ancient philosophy. 


CASSANDER (kas-san'der), GEORGE, a 
well-known Roman Catholic divine and extensive 
writer, was born in 1515 at Cadsand, in Flanders. 
He filled the chair of theology at Bruges, and 
subsequently at Ghent. With a view to allay the 
dissensions between the Reformers and the Church 


of Rome, he resigned his office, settled at Cologne 
and devoted himself to the questions at issue. He 
failed, as might have been expected, and his pro¬ 
posals were objected to by both sides. He would 
have granted the cup to the laity and permitted 
the marriage of the priesthood, but there were 
other principles at stake which involved the I 
essentials of the gospel, and here he utterly failed. I 
His great work was the “ Consultation on the Ar- 
49 


CASSIANUS (kash-e-ah'nus), JOHANNES, 
has been considered the founder of Monachisin in 
the West. The place of his birth is uncertain. By 
some he is held to have been a Scythian, but he 
was probably born in Provence about A. D. 350. 
He was trained in a monastery at Bethlehem, vis¬ 
ited Egypt and founded the monastery of St. Vic¬ 
tor at Marseilles. He is represented as 
opposing Augustine on predestination and 
Pelagius on the corruption of human na¬ 
ture. Holding the doctrine of the incar¬ 
nation, he contended that the “ unity of 
the person ” of the Saviour justified the 
expression, “ Mother of God.” He died 
about A. D. 433. 

CASSIODORUS (kash-eo-do'rus), 
MAGNUS AURELIUS, born in Calabria 
about 470 or 480. He was of good family, and was 
the principal minister and associate of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, and continued in high office 
under his immediate successors. At the age of 66 
years, probably from a desire for repose, increased 
by the disorders he saw threatening his country, he 
withdrew to a monastery which he had founded in 
a beautiful spot in Calabria. Here he established 
an order less severe than usual, and the inmates 


CASSOCK (kas'sok), the underdress of the 
clergy, sometimes red, now usually black, and for 
bishops violet. English bishops on state days still 
iv ear purple coats. It is a long garment, fitting 
tight and reaching to the ground, and is sometimes 
worn by laymen. In early times the color was 
tawny or white, a color now reserved for the pope 
alone. Since the time of Paul II. cardinals have 
been permitted to wear scarlet. 

CASTELL (kas-teP), EDMUND, eminent 
among the famous band of Oriental scholars 
which adorned our literature in the seventeenth 
century, was born in 1606 at Hatley, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, England. In 1621 lie’ became a 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from 
which he afterward migrated to St. John’s College 
for the sake of its library, which was of great ser¬ 
vice to him in the preparation of his grand work, the 
“ Lexicon Heptaglotton,” or “ Dictionary of Seven 
Languages,” which cost him “the drudgery,” as he 
called it, of seventeen years, impaired health and 
(as some have said) ruin of a competent fortune. 
The biographer of Dr. Lightfoot mentions the sum 
of £12,000, of his own estate, as spent by the toil¬ 
some scholar, but this was not expended entirely 
on the Lene/m. With his usual generosity in the 
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prosecution of his favorite literature, he con¬ 
tributed £1000 to Walton’s splendid undertaking, 
the great Polyglot Bible. Without believing that 
his costly sacrifice of time and money and health 
extended to absolute ruin, we may yet be certain 
that his loss was very great. While preparing his 
lexicon, Castell maintained in his own house and 
at his own expense seven Englishmen and seven 
foreigners as writers, all of whom died before the 
completion of the work, when “the whole bur¬ 
then,” says Strvpe, “ fell upon himself, though, 
by God’s grace, he at last finished it, before it fin¬ 
ished him.” He refers to his own desolate con¬ 
dition and ill-requited li^ors in his Preface, where 
also he mentions Beveridge (afterward bishop), 
Murray and Wansleb, three eminent Orientalists, 
as most persevering in their help; Dr. E. Pococke 
also assisted him, but to Dr. Lightfoot, the re¬ 
nowned Hebrew and rabbinical scholar, he in his 
letters expresses the greatest acknowledgments; 
“Without him,” he said, his “work could never 
have been so entire as it is.” He received some 
preferments, which, however inadequate as a rec¬ 
ompense for his services, were yet honorable. In 
the early part of his life he had been vicar of 
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Hatfield Peverell, in Essex, and afterward rector 
of Wodehara Walter, in the same county, both of 
which he resigned at different periods. He was 
also rector of Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, a 
benefice which he retained till his death. He was 
appointed professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge in 1666, and prebendary of Canter¬ 
bury in 1667. He was also chaplain in ordinary 
to Charles II.; and possessed of these honors, he 
died in 1685, having bequeathed all his Oriental 
MSS. to the University which was his Alma Mater. 

His Lexicon was by no means his only work. 
He assisted Walton in his Polyglot. In the 
preface of that great work, the author acknow¬ 
ledges Castell’s labors upon the Samaritan, the 
Syriac, the Arabic and the Ethiopic versions, 
with his notes upon all of them, as well as his 
Latin translation of the Ethiopic version of the 
Canticles. Moreover, in vol. vi. Walton acknow¬ 
ledges his further assistance of collation. Besides | 
all this, he is said to have also translated several 
of the books of the New Testament, and the Syriac 
version of Job, where differing from the Arabic. 
Amid all his discouragements he was ever on the 
watch to advance the progress of Oriental and 
Biblical learning. “Though I perish,” he said, 
“ it comforts me not a little to see how Holy Writ 
flourishes.” The two volumes of Castell are gen¬ 


erally found combined with the six volumes of 
Walton’s Polyglot in the shape of an appendix. 

If Castell did not receive his recompense when 
living, posterity has awarded him constant praise. 

CASTELLIO (kas-tel'le-o), or, as he called 
himself, CAST ALIO (kas-tah'le-o) (CHATEIL- 
LON), SEBASTIAN, was born in Savoy or Dau- 
phing in 1515. He first studied at Lyons, then at 
Strasburg, where he lived in the same house with 
Calvin. When the latter returned to Geneva, 
Castellio got the situation of teacher in a school 
there through his influence. He soon showed, 
however, independent thought and inquiry, not 
agreeing with the Geneva catechism about Christ s 
descent into hell, nor with Calvin’s doctrine of 
election. Here he began to translate the Bible 
into Latin and French, but Calvin did not like 
many parts of the work. He was obliged to leave 
Geneva, having been refused admission into the 
ministry, and repaired to Basel, where he had 
to contend with poverty till a professorship of 
Greek was conferred upon him in 1553. lie 
was involved in controversy with Beza, and with 
his colleague Borrhaus, about predestination. 

In consequence of complaints 
from various quarters, he was 
cautioned by the Basel council 
to confine himself to the duties 
of his office. His death took 
place on 23d December, 1563. 
His principal work is the Latin 
translation of the Bible, which 
was reprinted several times. 
He also published a French 
translation of the Bible, “ Dia¬ 
logues-on Election, Predestina¬ 
tion and Free-will,” together 
with a defence of hi§ translation 
of the Bible. He edited “ The- 
ologia Germanica,” 1557, and 
“ Thomas il Kempis,” 1563, be¬ 
sides several of the ancient 
classics. Castellio was an ele¬ 
gant Latin scholar, as his ver¬ 
sion of the Bible attests. “The 
language is Ciceronian and 
polished. It loses, however, on this very account, 
much of the strength belonging to the. original. 
His spirit was tolerant, benevolent, independent, 
as the dedication to his Bible and the anonymous 
work written against Calvin respecting the perse¬ 
cution of Servetus show. Beza accused him of 
Pelagianism and laxity in his religious belief, for 
which there was no ground, unless the standpoint 
of Calvinism be taken as the criterion. But Castellio 
was liberal and enlightened beyond his day. 

CASTLE (kas's’l), Acts xxi. 34, 37; xxii. 24; 
xxiii. 10,16, 32, a fortress at the north-west corner 
of the temple in Jerusalem. It was called by Herod 
the tower of Antonia, in honor of Mark Antony. 
The temple was a kind of citadel that guarded Jeru- 
salem, and so the tower of Antonia was a fortress 
that commanded the temple. See Fortifications. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. These, in 
heathen mythology the sons of Jupiter and Leda, 
were regarded as the tutelar deities of sailors. 
Ancient ships had at the prow a representation of 
that from which they took their name, and at the 
stern one of their tutelar deity. 

CASTOR-OIL PLANT. A large shrub 
that abounds in Syria and Egypt, but is not named 


in Scripture. Many critics identify it with Jonah’s 
gourd. See Gourd. Oil extracted from it was 
used for illuminating purposes. 

CAT. This animal could not he unknown to 
the Hebrews, for their ancestors had witnessed the 
Egyptians treating it as a divinity, under the de¬ 
nomination of Pasht, the lunar goddess or Diana, 
holding every domesticated individual sacred, em¬ 
balming it after death, and often sending it for in¬ 
terment to Bubastis. Yet we find the cat nowhere 
mentioned in the canonical books as a domestic 
animal. And in Baruch, vi. 22, it is noticed only 
as frequenting pagan temples, where no doubt the 
fragments of sacrificed animals and vegetables 
attracted vermin, and rendered the presence of cats 
necessary. This singular circumstance, perhaps, 
resulted from the animal being deemed unclean, 
and being thereby excluded domestic familiarity, 
though the Hebrews may still have encouraged it, 
in common with other vermin-hunters, about the 
outhouses and farms and corn-stores, at the risk of 
some loss among the broods of pigeons which, in 
Palestine, were a substitute for poultry. 

CATACOMBS (kat'a-komes). Subterranean 
excavations are common in Italy, Syria, Egypt, 
Persia, Malta, Greece, and even in South America. 
They are generally found in districts where soft 
and easily excavated rock is found. The name 
has a special importance in connection with the 
extensive system of underground passages which 
abound under the city of Rome, whence the sand 
and other building material was excavated for the 
erection of the city. These passages are so exten¬ 
sive, running at all kinds of angles, and so involved 
by intricate descents and turnings, that it is essen¬ 
tial for all strangers who visit them to have guides 
who are familiar with them, or the loss of life 
would be the certain result, as may be seen from 
the fact that it is determined from carefully 
gathered data that the galleries of all the cata¬ 
combs under Rome and the vicinity extend to the 
vast distance of 590 miles. Some of the passages 
are narrow. Frequently these galleries are carried 
down so as to make two or more stories, and in 
some places they widen so as to present spaces 
large enough to hold a considerable body of people. 
They have been of important use to the cause of 
Christianity in the days of sore trial when the 
heathen'ruled in Rome. 1. They were used as 
places of burial. The passages are usually from 
three to five feet wide, and about seven or eight 
feet high. In the sides of these passages small 
recesses were excavated to serve for a tomb, in 
which the body was placed, and the opening was 
then closed by a slab. These tombs were generally 
single, and on the slab an inscription was placed 
to indicate with some emblem the name and cir¬ 
cumstances of the dead. Tier above tier of these 
graves may be seen in the sides of these passages, 
and P. March! has calculated that at least six mil¬ 
lions of bodies had thus been entombed. 2. They 
also served as places of worship; when the fury of 
the heathen raged and the followers of Jesus had 
to flee, the catacombs were at hand, and in the 
depths of the earth and in secresy they had to 
worship God. In many places there are wide 
spaces, so ample as to hold a company of people, 
and at times there are openings from these to the 
air above, but usually in the deeper regions the 
services were conducted by artificial light, and 
thus the souls of believers were nourished in these 
chambers who were in them also to find a tomb. 
The living and the dead were thus kept in close 
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proximity, and the feeling thus arising will per¬ 
haps account for the fact that in subsequent years 
church edifices were erected over them. For in¬ 
stance, St. Peter’s stands over the Vatican cata¬ 
comb, St. Paul’s over the Lucina, and St. Agnes’ 
is erected over the catacomb in which tradition 
says she was buried. 3. They also served as places 
of refuge. Until the time of Constantine, when 
it became lawful for Christianity to be professed, it 
was customary in seasons of danger for Christians 
to live in these subterranean abodes. Even after 
the time of Constantine the catacombs were used 
by several popes in the times of their troubles. 
Liberius is said to have lived a year in the cata¬ 
comb of St. Agnes; and even as late as the fifth 
century, Boniface, in one of his manifold difficul¬ 
ties, had to flee under ground for safety. Of late 
years, since these subterranean galleries have been i 
examined, vast numbers of the slabs and coverings | 


modern Romish tombstones, but they describe the 
deceased as having entered immediately into rest. 
Thus: “Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond 
the stars, and his body rests in this tomb.” “Here 
lies Paulina in the place of the blessed,” “Gemella 
sleeps in peace,” “Aselus sleeps in Christ,” will 
indicate the faith and the blessedness of the 
righteous dead which these primitive Christians 
entertained. On another point the testimony 
is equally clear. It shows that the early 
clergy were married men, and that Romish 
celibacy had no place among the bishops and 
presbyters of the city in primitive times. For 
instance, “To Basilius the presbyter and Fe¬ 
licia as his wife;” “ Petronia, a deacon’s wife, 
the type of modesty. In this place I lay my 
bones; spare your tears, dear husband and 
daughters, and believe that it is forbidden to 
weep for one who lives in God;” and “ Here 
Susanna, the happy daughter of the late pres- 


CATECHISM.(kat'e-kizm), a system of in¬ 
struction in the form of question and answer. In 
the early ages of the Church, catechumens were 
taught the creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the lead¬ 
ing doctrines and duties of the faith. Cyril and 
Gregory drew up formularies, and Augustine in 
his exposition of the creed prepared a document 
that would now be classed with a catechism. 


of the graves have been brought into the galleries I 

of the Vatican and the Lateran, and there are few byter Gabinus, lies in peace along with her 
objects to be found in any place in the world more j father,” may serve as evidence to show the 
interesting to the Christian antiquarian, or even to 
the historian and the controversialist, than these 
memorials of primitive times. They testify with 
great clearness that the dead whose remains they 
enclosed were free from the darkness and hopeless¬ 
ness of paganism on the one hand, and from the 
superstitions and errors of a later age of Romish 
teaching on the other hand. It is important also 
to note that the nearer to the apostolic age these 
inscriptions and emblems have been discovered, 
the more assured and precious is their testimony. 

There are rude drawings of Adam and Eve, Noah, 

Abraham about to slay Isaac, Moses striking the 
rock, Daniel in the den of lions, etc. Of New 



social condition of the clergy in those prim¬ 
eval times. 

After the sixth century the additions to the 
catacombs were few, as Christianity had risen 
to the throne of the empire and the power of 

old heathenism had passed away. The irruptions i Still later other forms were drawn up, as in the 
of the barbarous nations that desolated Italy and case of Wycliffe, who added the Decalogue to his. 
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destroyed Rome caused the catacombs to be ne¬ 
glected, and all interest in them died out for sev¬ 
eral centuries. Of late years they have been ex¬ 
tensively surveyed, their antiquarian treasures 
have in vast quantities been recovered and placed 
in safety, and the .literature of the catacombs is 
now so extensive that all who may desire to inves- 
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Testament scenes, the nativity, the change of 
water into wine, the healing of the cripple, the 
raising of Lazarus and such incidents appear, and 
it is affirmed that until the fourth century there is 
no mention of the Virgin Mary or St. Peter. 

As to the inscriptions, it is interesting to know 
that these witnesses to the faith of the early Church 
afford no sanction for the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, and they point to Jesus Christ as the only 
Mediator, Redeemer and Friend. No masses, no 
purgatory, are referred to, and no prayers are asked 
for the repose of the dead, as may be seen on 


ligate this interesting subject can find pictorial, 
historical and typographical matter in ample 
abundance for their purpose. 

CATAFALQUE (cat-a-falk 7 ), a framework 
of iron or wood in the form of a coffin, placed 
before an altar or used in funeral processions. 
This is placed over a dead body, or in its absence 
in place of the coffin, as in a mass (Romish) of 
commemoration on trentals (thirty days after 
death) and anniversaries. “Chapelle ardente” is 
used as a synonym for catafalque. 


Luther, however, deserves the credit of having 
put the elementary facts of the Christian faith into 
the form that is now recognized as a catechism, 
and thus he gave a stimulus to that form of in¬ 
struction. Since his day the following may be 
considered the leading documents that deserve 
notice: 

1. The Lutheran. The first catechism of Luther 
contained the creed, the commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. He afterward prepared a Large 
and a Short Catechism, the latter in the form of 
question and answer. The German Churches still 
use Luther’s works. 

2. The Geneva Catechism. Calvin drew up a 
catechism in French in 1536, and two years after¬ 
ward it was rendered into Latin. It contains doc¬ 
trine (the Apostles’ Creed), duty (the Decalogue), 
prayer (the Lord’s Prayer), the word, sacraments, 
together with a form of public prayer, and for the 
administration of the sacraments. This catechism 
was spread in different tongues over France, Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Scotland, the Netherlands and 
Hungary, and even in 1578 it was used by order 
in the University of Cambridge. 

3. Heidelberg. This catechism was prepared 
by Ursinus and Olevianus, and is by far the most 
important document of the Reformed catechisms. 
It has been often reprinted, and it still attracts 
great attention. 

4. Church of England. As soon as a book of 
service was prepared after the Reformation, a 
catechism was inserted in it, to aid the inferior 
clergy in teaching the people. Before 1661 the 
catechism was made a part of the order of con¬ 
firmation, and the title in the Prayer-books of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth was “ Confirmation, 
wherein is contained a Catechism for Children.” 
This manual still remains in the Prayer-book, 
only modified by a few verbal alterations and an 
explanation touching the sacraments at the in¬ 
stance of the Puritans, made in 1604. In 1661 the 
emendations were confirmed by convocation and 
ratified by Parliament. At this time a great desire 
prevailed to have a larger catechism, and one by 
Poynet, the bishop of Winchester, was prepared, 
but it did not supplant the numerous works which 
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had been introduced from the Continent, such as 
one by Erasmus, used by authority in Winchester 
College, those of Calvin, (Ecolampadius and Bul- 
linger. Even when Nowell’s Catechisms were 
enjoined in the canons of 1571, the works of 
Calvin, Bullinger and others were by statute used 
in the University of Oxford. To secure greater 
uniformity, Dean Nowell undertook a new manual, 



which was published as a Larger and a Shorter 
Catechism, and even a third, which differed but 
little from the one in the Book of Common Prayer. 
For practical use these all have fallen aside, and 
the form in the Prayer-book has held its ground, 
and is likely to continue as the only authorized 
Manual. 

5. The Presbyterian Church. The standards of 
all Presbyterian Churches are contained in the 
Confession of Faith, together with the Catechisms 
Larger and Smaller, which were drawn up by the 
Assembly of Divines which met at Westminster 
in 1643. The Larger is an expansion of the other, 
which was prepared first, and presented to the 
House of Commons in 1647, and the Larger was 
submitted in 1648. In this year they w’ere adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and have ever since been in popular use in Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, all the British Colonies, in Holland, 
in the JJnited States, as well as among the Con¬ 
gregational and Independent Churches that hold a 
Calvinistic faith. 

6. The Methodist Church. There are three 
catechisms used by the Wesleyan Methodists in 
England, and for a long time they were common 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. 
The general conference in 1852 adopted a series 
of catechisms which had been carefully prepared 
by Dr. Kidder and others, and which rise the one 
after the other, so as to make a complete system 
of doctrines and duties. The range of this manual 
will be understood by this brief synopsis: 1. God; 

2. Creation; 3. The fall and man’s sinful estate ; 

4. Salvation; 5. The means of grace; 6. God’s 
law; 7. Death, judgment and eternity. 

7. The Church of Rome. The Tridentine Cate¬ 
chism is the great authority in this Church, but 
the Jesuits deny it an authoritative character, 
although it was drawn up and issued by the 
Council. It is rather a treatise to guide the clergy 
than a manual for the young, as it was not in the 
form of question and answer. When it was drawn 
up by order of the council, Cardinals Borromeo, 
Sirlet and Antonian revised it, but serious charges 


have been made against it for suppressing or modi¬ 
fying the peculiar tenets of popery, so as to remove 
offensive traces of their actual character. Different 
bishops in the Church of Rome have prepared 
small manuals which have had a relative circu¬ 
lation according to their popularity. 

8. The Greek Church has really no authorized 
catechism. Still, the metropolitan of Iview pre¬ 
pared a formulary in 1642, which was sanctioned 
by a synod at Jerusalem as a standard. 

9. Socinian. Schomann drew up the Racovian 
Catechism in 1574 for the churches in Poland. It* 
is peculiar, as it is mainly composed of extracts 
from Scripture. In 1618* Faustus Socinus pub¬ 
lished at Racovia a catechism in an unfinished 
state, and the Racovian Catechisms, Larger and 
Smaller, were composed by Moscorovius, a lay¬ 
man, and Schinalz, a minister, a second edition of I 
which was published in 1630; and an English 
translation by Rees was issued in 1818. 

CATECHUMENS (kat-e-keu'mens), the 
name for those under preparation for baptism in 
the early Church. Such were not allowed to be 
present at the celebration of the Eucharist, but 
left after the gospel; the first part of the liturgy 
was hence called “Missa Catechumenorum.” 


CATERPILLAR (kat-er-piPlar), Joel i. 4, 
and elsewhere. See Locust. 

CATHARISTS (kath'ar-ists). In the Middle 
Ages a dualistic sect spread over the south of 
Franee and other parts of Europe. There is much . 
confusion respecting the early history of these 
parties, for they were separated into parties. It 
would appear that the fundamental doctrine of all 
the sect was the existence of an evil p'rinciple 
together with the good, which they inferred from 
the impossibility of God being the* author of evil. 
According to the views of the early leaders, this 
evil being or principle was just as eternal and 
absolute as the good. In time the system was 
somewhat modified, and it was admitted that the 
evil principle had originally been pure and good, 
but that by an act of its free will it had become 
depraved. They held that matter was a source of 
evil, and hence they did not admit that Jesus had 
a real fleshy body. They rejected baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as useless institutions. They 
appear to have mingled the tenets of the Doceta; 
or Gnostics with the principles of Manes, and to 
have admitted a few of the ideas that pervade the 
Christian system. 


CATENAS (kat-e'nay), a name given to collec¬ 
tions of expositions culled from the writings of 
the Fathers, and linked together so as to form one 
continuous series. The application of this name 
to works of this sort has been attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, whose collection on the Four Gospels 
bears the title of “ Catena Aurea;” but that it is 
of later invention appears from the fact that the 
older editions of this work bear the title of “Glossa 
Continua,” according to what was the customary 
phraseology of the time, and that Thomas himself, 
in his dedication to Pope Urban IV., calls his 
work “Continua Expositio.” These catena; are 
of different kinds. Sometimes the words of the 
Fathers from whom they were compiled are pre¬ 
sented in a mutilated state, and not as they were 
originally written. Sometimes the bare exposition 
is given, without the reasons by which it is sup¬ 
ported. Sometimes we find that the opinions of 
different writers are confounded, that being as¬ 
signed to one which properly belongs to another. 
Bv far the greater number appear to have been 
hastily and negligently made, with so many omis¬ 
sions, corruptions and errors that they cannot be 
relied on. All are not alike in the method of their 
arrangement, nor are all equally skillfully or neatly 
arranged. They vary, also, according as the writers 
from whom they are drawn were attached to the 
grammatical, the allegorical or the dogmatic princi¬ 
ple of interpretation ; and sometimes the compiler’s 
own. inclination in this respect gives a character 
to his work. The use of these catena; is, neverthe¬ 
less, considerable, as they preserve to us many 
fragments of Aquila and the other versions of the 
Hexapla, as they contain extracts from the works 
of interpreters otherwise unknown to us, and as 
they occasionally supply various readings. 

CATENA AUREA, a “ Commentary on the 
Gospel,” consisting of extracts, by Thomas 
Aquinas, from the writings of the Fathers. 

CATENA PATRUM, a name given to any 
collection of passages from the Fathers made for 
the elucidation of Scripture. They probably 
originated in the notes or “glosses” introduced in 
the margin of manuscripts. N 



A Caryatide Figure. 

See Cartatides, and engraving on page 236 . 


CATHEDRAL (cath-e'dral). The name is 
derived from the Greek term “ kathedra,” a seat 
or throne, and a cathedral is the chief church in a 
diocese or province in which the bishop or the 
archbishop has his chair or throne. The term 
“cathedra” was originally applied to the seats 
used by the bishops and their presbyters in the 
assemblies where divine worship was performed. 
When persecution drove the early Christians of 
Rome to the catacombs, and when worship had to 
he conducted under ground, there were arrange- 
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ments made so as to provide suitable positions for 
those who officiated, and in the wider portions of 
the catacombs these provisions for the ministry 
may yet be seen. The modern use of the word 
cathedral, as designating the place in which the 
bishop has his official chair, is confined to the 
Western Church, and dates only from about the 
tenth century. In the East such churches are 



CASSIA.—See article. 


called the Episcopal Church, the great Church 
and often merely the Church. Architecture pro¬ 
gressed, and the eastern ends of churches were 
made to assume a semicircular or other form of 
apsidal termination; the throne of the bishop was 
placed in the centre of the apse, facing the audi¬ 
ence, and on cither hand the seats of the presbyters 
were arranged. In later years the throne was 
removed to the choir and placed in a line with the 
stalls, where, in modern times, it occupies a prom¬ 
inent place on the south side. 

As the influence of the Church extended, as 
wealth increased and architecture improved, cathe¬ 
dral buildings rapidly rose in magnitude and gor¬ 
geousness of style, until they reached a magnifi¬ 
cence and beauty which for centuries have made 
them the admiration of successive generations. 
Structures of the size to which they attained could 
only be erected by the toil of many years, and as 
immense funds had accumulated in the hands of 
their builders. Hence, it came to pass that cathe¬ 
drals projected on a large scale often required the 
lapse of centuries before they could be completed. 
The cathedral at Cologne was commenced in A. D. 
1248, and it is not yet finished. Notre Dame in 
Paris was 300 years in erection, and the different 
English cathedrals were also raised in the same 
prolonged manner, a bishop erecting a nave, an¬ 
other bishop raining a transept, a third completing 
the choir and another raising towers, adding 
chapels or cloisters as ‘the edifice might require. 
This accounts for the great variety of style which 
appears in these vast and gorgeous structures. 
Each builder worked in the style which had come 
into popular favor in the age in which he lived; 
and hence, as the Norman style passed into the 
Lancet or Early English, that into the Decorated, 


that into the Florid and that into the Perpendicu¬ 
lar, the ages of these structures can be determined 
by any spectator who is acquainted with the origin 
and duration of these different styles. In some 
ot them all these styles may be seen in different 
portions of the edifice, as, for instance, in Durham, 
where in the nave the heavy Norman with its 
massive pillars and circular arches may be seen; 
in the eastern end at the Nine Altars the Early 
English ; in the great west window and elsewhere 
the Decorated, and in the towers the Perpendicular 
may be seen in great perfection. 

These edifices were usually constructed on a 
common plan. They ranged from the west to the 
east. Great attention was paid to the western 
fajade, where doors and vast windows presented 
an imposing appearance. The building was crossed 
by transepts from north to south, and at the inter¬ 
section, on massive columns, a central tower was 
raised. The section lying to the east of the tower 
was the choir, and here, and in chapels still farther 
east, the architect lavished all his skill and means 
in beauty of detail and delicacy of architectural 
adornment. A quadrangle (usually) on the south 
side of the nave contained a covered passage for 
air and exercise of those who were associated with 
the services of the great church, and from this 
quadrangle, called the cloisters, access was had to 
the chapter-house, the structure in which the 
bishop and his clergy met to settle diocesan affairs. 
Here also the library was generally placed, and 
such other offices as the wants of the establishment 
required. Such was usually the plan, but in minor 
details the different cathedrals differed from each 
other; for instance, the chapter-house of York is 
on the north side of the choir, at Gloucester and 
Chester the cloisters are on the north side of the 
nave, while at Salisbury, Durham and Norwich 
they are on the south side, and at Lincoln the 
cloisters, library and chapter-house extend from 
the north transept eastward, on the northern side 
of the choir. It does not lie in the range of this 
work to enter into details on the subject of these 
imposing buildings, but the following table will 
enable the reader to comprehend with some 
degree of accuracy the magnitude of the 
conceptions and the efforts of the men who 
in a former age succeeded in raising them 
for the glory of God. 

St. Peter’s, Rome, length from west to 
east, 613 feet, and length of the transept 
from north to south, 446 feet; Florence, 501 
—305; Notre Dame, Paris, 390—144; St. 

Ouen, Rouen, 443; Cologne, 500; Ant¬ 
werp, 395—250; Canterbury, 545—156; 
Salisbury, 480—206; Winchester, 555— 

208; Lincoln, 524—222; Ely, 517—179; 
Peterborough, 479—185; York, 524—264; 

Durham, 510—170; Norwich, 412—177; 

St. Paul’s, London, 462—228. 

The wealth of Europe was poured into 
the treasury at Rome for upward of two 
hundred years for the erection of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, and the efforts made in Germany on this sub¬ 
ject greatly tended to advance the Reformation. 
St. Paul’s, in London, on the other hand, was 
erected in the reign of one monarch, by one archi¬ 
tect, Christopher Wren, and by the funds provided 
in London alone. 

In the American Episcopal Church there are a 
few edifices which are recognized as cathedrals, 
but they are not of an imposing magnitude. The 
bishop is free to accept the rectorship of any 
church of his diocese, or to exercise his episcopal 
functions without any special parochial charge. 


In the Roman Catholic Church of the United 
States several cathedrals have been erected of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, such as at Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Albany, Boston and Philadcdphia, and elsewhere! 
The reader will find that in this work this subject 
is profusely illustrated by the numerous engravings 
which are judiciously scattered through its pages. 

CATHERINE (kath'er-in). Several saints of 
this name have been honored in the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The first was a martyr at Alex¬ 
andria who was broken on an engine with iron spikes, 
and so suffered an awful death. Catharine of Swe¬ 
den, born in 1330, married a nobleman with whom 
she did not live as a wife. She died at Vatzen as 
the abbess of a monastery in 1381. Catharine of 
Sienna, born in 1347, became famous for her reve¬ 
lations and spiritual powers. She influenced 
Gregory XI. to restore the papal throne from 
Avignon to Rome. Catharine of Bologna, who 
became a nun in 1427, and abbess in Bologna, was 
reputed to have had the gift of prophecy and 
miracles. Catharine of Genoa, who was married 
against her desire to a profligate young man, de¬ 
voted her life to the poor and the sick when she 
became a widow. She died in 1510. Catharine 
of Ricci became a Dominican nun at Prato, in 
Tuscany; and owing to her great austerity, she 
was made prioress. It is recorded by the Bolland- 
ist chroniclers that Philip of Neri, when he was 
at Rome, was enabled to converse with her by 
means of a vision when she w*as in her convent. 
She died in 1589, and was canonized in 1746. 

CATHERINE DE MEDICI was born in 
1519 at Florence. Her father was the duke of 
Urbino, and nephew of Leo X. In 1533 she 
married Henry of France, who ascended the 
throne of France A. D. 1547. Three of her five 
sons became kings of France, namely, Francis II., 
Charles IX. and Henry III. On tho death of 
Francis II., she acted as regent of the kingdom 
for Charles IX., who was a minor, and thus she 
ruled almost supreme. Her name is everlastingly 



Castor Oil Plant.—Sco article. 

associated with cruelty, perfidy and relentlessness. 
She plotted, created civil wars, debauched the 
morals of her sons, and the bloody massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day will go down to future ages as 
an achievement of her policy. She patronized 
art, and the Tuileries owed much to her taste 
and liberality. She died in 1589. 

CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 

CHURCH is the name'assumed by the followers 
of the late Edward Irving, of London. He became 
eminent as the pastor of Regent Square Presbyte- 
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rian Church. During his ministry he adopted the 
pre-millennial view of the advent of the Saviour, 
and subsequently he proclaimed his conviction 
that the gifts of the Holy Ghost, such as tongues, 
healing, etc., were withheld only because of the 
want of faith, and ere long there were several per¬ 
sons in his church who were speaking in “ tongues.” 
He was removed by his presbytery from the church, 



Our Lord bringing Fruit from the Tree of 


Life. 

The original is a gold picture on lilac glass, found in the cat¬ 
acombs of St. Agncse, Rome; it was evidently nn ornament 
worn on tho neck.—See Catacombs. 

and his followers in London and a few converts in 
Scotland have constituted an organization under 
the style and title of “The Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” There are a few churches of the denom¬ 
ination in London and Scotland, in Paris, Basle, 
Berlin and Switzerland. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES. The Epistles of 
James, Peter, Jude and the first of John are so 
called because they were not written to any par¬ 
ticular church or person. The term was common 
in the fourth century. 

CATHUA (kath'u-a), 1 Esd. v. 30. 

CATTLE. See Herd, Bull and Ox. 

CAUL, the lobes of or over the liver, Ex. 
xxix. 13,22; Lev. iii. 4,10,15; iv. 9; vii. 4; viii. 
16, 25; ix. 10, 19. Sec Liver. But in Hos. xiii. 
8 the parts around the heart, the pericardium. In 
Isa. iii. 18 an article of dress. See Dress. 

CAUSEY (kawz'e), Prov. xv. 19, marg.; Isa. 
vii. 3, marg., an ancient form of the word cause¬ 
way. 

CAVE. The geological formation of Syria is 
highly favorable to the production of caves. It 
consists chiefly of limestone in different degrees of 
density, and abounds with subterranean rivulets. 
The springs issuing from limestone generally con¬ 
tain carbonate of lime, and most of them yield a 
large quantity of free carbonic acid upon exposure 
to the air. To the erosive effect upon limestone 
rocks of water charged with this acid the forma¬ 
tion of caves is chiefly to be ascribed. The opera¬ 
tion of these causes is sometimes exemplified by a 
torrent perforating a rock and forming a natural 
arch, like that of the Nahr el Leben, which falls 


into the Nahr el Salib, called also the river of 
Beirout. The arch is upward of 160 feet long, 85 
feet wide and nearly 200 feet above the torrent. 
The subordinate strata of Syria—sandstone, chalk, 
basalt, natron, etc.—favor the formation of caves. 
Consequently, the whole region abounds with sub¬ 
terranean hollows of different dimensions. Some 
of them are of immense extent; these are noticed 
by Strabo, who speaks of a cavern near Damascus 
capable of holding 4000 men. This cavern is 
shown to the present day. Modern travels abound 
with descriptions of the caves of Syria. The Cru¬ 
sade writers record the local traditions respecting 
them current in their times. Tavernier speaks of 
a grotto between Aleppo and Bir which would 
hold near 3000 horses. Maundrell has described 
a large cavern under a high rocky mountain, in 
the vicinity of Sidon, containing 200 smaller 
caverns. Shaw mentions the numerous dens, holes 
and caves in the mountains on the seacoast, ex¬ 
tending through a long range on each side of 
Joppa. The accounts of the latest and most accu¬ 
rate travelers verify their statements. 

The first mention of a cave in Scripture relates to 
that into which Lot and his two daughters retired 
from Zoar, after the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It was some cavern in the mountains 
of Moab, but tradition has not fixed upon any of 
the numerous hollows in that region. The next 
is the cave of Machpelah , in the field of Ephron, 
which Abraham purchased of the sons of Hetli. 
See Maciipelaii. 

The situation of the cave at Makkcdah into which 
the five kings of the Amorites retired upon their 
defeat by Joshua, and into which their carcasses 
were ultimately cast, is not known, Josh. x. 16, 27. 
Some of the caves mentioned in the Scriptures 
were artificial , or consisted of natural fissures en¬ 
larged or modified for the purposes intended. It 
is recorded, Jud. vi. 2, that, “because of the 
Midianites, the children of Israel made them the 
dens which are in the mountains, and caves, and 
strongholds.” Caves made by art arc met with in 
various quarters. An innumerable multitude of 
excavations are found in the rocks and valleys 
round Wady Musa and elsewhere, which were 
probably formed at first as sepulchres, but after¬ 
ward inhabited, like the tombs of Thebes. 

Caves were used as dwelling-places by the early 
inhabitants of Syria. The Ilorites, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Idumrea Proper, were Troglodytes, or 
dwellers in caves, as their name imports. Je¬ 
rome records that in his time Idumtea, or the 
whole southern region from Eleuthcropolis to 
Petra and Ailah, was full of habitations in caves, 
the inhabitants using subterranean dwellings on 
account of the great heat. The Scriptures abound 
with references to habitations in rocks. Even at 
the present time many persons live in caves. The 
inhabitants of Anab, a town on the east of the 
Jordan, all live in grottoes or caves hollowed out 
of the rock. In the neighborhood of Hebron 
peasants still live in caves, and especially during 
the summer, to be near their flocks. Poor families 
live in caverns in the rocks which seem formerly 
to have been inhabited as a sort of village, near 
the ruins of El Buri. So also at Siloam, and in 
the neighborhood of Nazareth. Caves afforded 
excellent refuge in the time of war. Thus the Israel¬ 
ites, 1 Sam. xiii. 6, are said to have hid themselves 
in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, and in high 
places, and in pits. Hence, then, to “enter into 
the rock, to go into the holes of the rocks, and 
into the caves of the earth,” Isa. ii. 19, would, to 
the Israelites, be a very proper and familiar way 


to express terror and consternation. The pits 
spoken of seem to have consisted of large wells, in 
“the sides” of which excavations were made, 
leading into various chambers. Such pits were 
sometimes used as prisons , Isa. xxiv. 22; li. 14; 
Zech. ix. 11, and with niches in the sides for bury- 
ing-places , Ezek. xxxii. 23. Many of these vaulted 
pits remain to this day. The cave in which 
Lazarus was buried was probably something of this 
kind. The tomb shown as his, at Bethany, is not 
attended with the slightest probability. The 
strongholds of Engedi , which afforded a retreat to 
David and his followers, can be clearly identified. 
They arc now called ’Ain Tidy by the Arabs, 
which means the same as the Hebrew—namely, 
“The Fountain of the Kid.” On all sides the 
country is full of caverns which might serve as 
lurking-places for David and his men, as they do 
for outlaws at the present day. The cave of Adul- 
lam, to which David retired to avoid the persecu¬ 
tions of Saul and in which he cut off' the skirt of 
Saul’s robe, is an immense natural cavern at the 
Wady Khureitun, which passes below the Frank 
Mountain. Dr. Pococke refers to a tradition that 
30,000 persons once retired into it to avoid a ma¬ 
laria. Such is the extent of the cavern that it is 
quite conceivable how David and his men might 
“remain in the sides of the cave” and not bo 
noticed by Saul. Besides, it was exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult of access unless by those who knew all tho 
windings of the ravines and the path that led to it. 
Caverns were also frequently fortified and occupied 
by soldiers. Josephus often mentions this circum¬ 
stance. Certain caves were afterward fortified by 
Josephus himself during his command in Galilee 
under the Romans. In one place he speaks of 
these as the caverns of Arbela, and in another as 
the caverns near the lake Gennesareth. A fortified 
cavern existed in the time of the Crusades. It is 
mentioned by William of Tyre as situate in tb 
country beyond the Jordan, sixteen Roman miles 
from Tiberias. The cave of Elijah is pretended 
to be shown, at the foot of Mount Sinai, in a chapel 
dedicated to him, and a hole near the altar is 
pointed out as the place where he lay. 



Tho original is not a likeness of our Lord, though evidently 
designed to refer to him; it belongs to tho early part of tho 
second century.—Seo Catacombs. 


CAVE, WILLIAM, an eminent English cler¬ 
gyman and very voluminous writer. He was born 
in 1637 at Pickwell, in Leicestershire. He gradu¬ 
ated at Cambridge, became vicar of Islington and 
chaplain to Charles II. He held the church of 
All Hallows in London, was made a canon of 
Windsor and vicar of Isleworth. He died at Wind¬ 
sor in 1713. He is the well-known author of 
“Primitive Christianity;” “Tables of Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Writers;” “Lives and Acts of the Holy Apos- 
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ties;” “Lives and Acts of the Contemporaries and 
Successors of the Holy Apostles;” “ Dissertation 
on the Government of the Early Church ;” “ Lives 
of the Fathers of the Fourth Century ;” “ Literary 
History of Writers from the Birth of Christ till the 
Fourteenth Century,” together with charts and tables 
bearing on these subjects. Cave was voluminous, 
but credulous, and therefore unsafe. Jortin calls 
him the “ white-washer of the ancients,” as he took 
the statements of Romish writers and others of the 
early ages just as he found them. Nevertheless, 
his “ Lives of the Apostles and Primitive Fathers,” 
which is really a Church history for four centuries, 
is to the present day regarded as a very valuable 
work. lie was learned, but never attempted as a 
critic to sift the materials in his hands. 

CAWTON (kaw'ton), THOMAS, a learned 
English divine, and son of an eminently-learned 
Puritan of the same name, was born in 1637. He 
studied first at Utrecht, where he soon rose into 
reputation for his extensive acquirements, and sub¬ 
sequently at Oxford, where, having completed his 
studies under Samuel Clarke, he soon after received 
ordination from the bishop of the diocese. But so 
much dissatisfied did he become with the party then 
dominant in the Establishment that he soon left it 
to become the pastor of a nonconformist congrega¬ 
tion in Westminster, where he died in 1077. It 
was while a student at Utrecht that he wrote and 
published the two following learned dissertations: 
“Disputation on the Syriac Version of the Old and 
New Testament,” and a “ Dissertation on the use 
of the Hebrew Language in Theoretical Philoso¬ 
phy.” Tluit on the Syriac Scriptures is more 
valuable, though not more curious, than the one 
on the Hebrew language. Cawton discusses the 
Syriac versions both of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. On the former he endeavors to show that 
there were anciently two Syriac translations, one 
made from the Septuagint and the other from the 
Hebrew text. It was a copy of the latter which 


CECIL (se'sil), RICHARD, an evangelical 
divine of the Church of England, born in London 
in 1748, and educated in Oxford. He settled at 
Lewes, whence he removed to St. John’s, Bedford 
Row, London. In 1800 he received the livings of 
Chobham and Bisham, in Surrey. He suffered 
from paralysis for two years, and died in 1810. 


grow in Lebanon, might be the tree from which 
masts were procured. The use of “cedar” for 
purification was first enjoined in the wilderness, 
where the cedar of Lebanon docs not occur. It 
has been suggested that some species of juniper 
might be intended, the Juniper us sabina , savine, or 
the Phoenician juniper, Oxyccdi'vs , which is abun¬ 



Diagram of the Subterranean Labyrinths of Rome.— Sec Catacombs. 



Cells of the Catacombs. 


Ussher obtained, and which is printed in Walton’s 
Polyglot. The author of it, he conceives, cannot 
now be ascertained, but the age of it he considers 
to be about the time of the apostles, and its author¬ 
ity he ranks very high. The Syriac version of the 
New Testament, he thinks, was made about the 
second or third century. Cawton was greatly cele¬ 
brated for his extensive acquirements in the Ori¬ 
ental languages, especially in the Hebrew and its 
cognate dialects, Chaldaic, Syriac and Arabic. 


He was one of the most powerful preachers of 
his day, eminent for liis gentleness, modesty and 
earnest devotion to the work of the ministry. His 
works are comprised in four volumes, the most 
valuable of which are his well-known “Remains,” 
a book which is likely to live for many years. 

CEDAR (sc'dar), a tree fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Scripture. 
It derives its Hebrew name, crcz , 
from a word signifying to be com¬ 
pact or compressed, expressive, 
therefore, of the firmness of its 
roots. It was lofty, with large 
and spreading branches, durable, 
and therefore fit for beams, 
boards, pillars, ceilings, for masts, 
for carved images, fragrant also 
for purifications. Cedars were 
anciently very abundant in Pales¬ 
tine. The wood was used by the 
early Hebrew kings, by the Jews 
of later times, and, as we learn 
from secular histories, for many 
structures in various parts of the 
East. 

The genus Ccdrus belongs to the 
natural order of plants Coniferce , 
and comprises various species. 
It has been questioned whether a single kind of 
tree possesses all the qualities noted above as be¬ 
longing to the cedar. The Cedrus Libani and the 
Cedrus deodara perhaps most nearly answer the 
conditions, but the latter, plentiful in the Hima¬ 
layan Mountains, is not found in Syria. The 
Cedrus Libani , cedar of Lebanon, must therefore 
be taken generally to represent the cedar of Scrip¬ 
ture. But this was not well adapted for mast 9 . 
Possibly the Pinus Halepensis , which is said to 


dant in the desert, striking its roots in the crevices 
of the rocks. The wood of it is aromatic, and 
was therefore suitable for purifyings. It is further 
worth notice that, though Solomon asked Iliram 
generally for “cedars,” Hiram understood the re¬ 
quest to include firs, 1 Ki. v. 6, 8, and that, while 
the word “cedar” is thought sufficient in one place 
to describe the timber wanted, we find the more 
detailed account below specifying also “fir trees 
and algum trees,” 2 Chr. ii. 3, 8. It is, therefore, 
very likely that varieties of pine and yew may be 
included under the name. The cedar has wide- 
spreading roots, a tapering trunk and branches 
thickest and longest nearest the ground. The 
wood is formed bv the yearly addition of concen¬ 
tric rings, and is hardest inside. The tree is an 
evergreen, with long, narrow and pointed leaves. 
The cones arc oblong, and the wood highly res¬ 
inous. The cedar tree in its prime, though not 
one of the largest, is a remarkably handsome 
tree. 

It was on the loftier ranges of Lebanon that 
cedars flourished, and they are said to be found 
now only in a single locality, though some moderns 
profess to have discovered them elsewhere. The 
well-known cedar grove has of course been visited 
and described by many travelers, who differ ex¬ 
ceedingly in their estimate of the number of the 
trees, some counting those only of great age and 
others also the younger ones. Duns has given a 
curious tabic of those numbered from 23 ancient 
trees by Belon, in 1550 A. D., to 400 of all sorts by 
Hooker in 1860. The following is Dr. Thomson’s 
description: “ They are situated high up on the 
western slope of Lebanon, ten hours south-east 
from Tripoli. ... In no other part of Syria are 
the mountains ro alpine, the proportions so gigan¬ 
tic. the ravines so profound and awful. . . . There 
are several routes to them, and all wild, exciting, 
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delightful. ... The platform where the cedars 
Rtand is more than G000 feet above the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and around are gathered the very tallest 
and gayest heads of Lebanon. . . . The space 
covered by them does not exceed half a dozen 
acres. . . . There is a singular discrepancy in the 
statements of travelers with regard to the number 
of trees. Some mention 7, others 13, intending, 
doubtless, only those whose age and size render 
them Biblical, or at least historical. It is not easy, 
however, to draw any such line of demarkation. 
There is a complete gradation from small and 
comparatively young to the very oldest patriarchs 
of the forest. I counted 443, and this cannot be far 
from the true number. . . . The wood, bark, cones, 
and even leaves, of the cedar are saturated, so to 
speak, with resin. The heart has the red cedar 
color, but the exterior is whitish. It is certainly 
a very durable wood, but is not fine-grained, nor 
sufficiently compact to take a high polish; for 
ordinary architectural purposes, however, it is per¬ 
haps the best there is in the country. . . . The 
branches are thrown out horizontally from the 
parent trunk. These again part into limbs which 
preserve the same horizontal direction, and so on 
down to the minutest twigs; and even the arrange¬ 
ment of the clustered leaves has the same general 
tendency. Climb into one, and you are delighted 
with a succession of verdant floors spread around 
the trunk, and gradually narrowing as you ascend. 
The beautiful cones seem to stand upon or rise out 
of this green flooring.” 

CEDRON (se'dron), John xviii. 1, a Greek 
form of Kidron, which see. 

CEDRON, 1 Macc. xv. 39, 41; xvi. 9, a place 
that was fortified not far from Ashdod. 

CEILAN (se'lan), 1 Esd. v. 15. 

CEILING- (seel'ing). The Orientals bestow 
much attention upon the ceilings of their princi¬ 
pal rooms. Where wood is not scarce they are 
usually composed of one curious piece of jointery, 
framed entire, and then raised and nailed to the 
joists. These ceilings are often divided into small, 
square compartments, but are sometimes of more 
complicated patterns. Wood of a naturallv dark 
color is commonly chosen, and it is never painted. 
In places where wood is scarce, and sometimes 
where it is not particularly so, the ceilings are 
formed of fine plaster, with tasteful mouldings and 
ornaments, colored and relieved with gilding, and 
with pieces of mirror inserted in the hollows formed 
by the involutions of the raised mouldings of the 
arabesques, which enclose them as in a frame. The 
antiquity of this taste can be clearly traced by 
actual examples up to the times of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, through the Egyptian monuments, which dis¬ 
play ceilings painted with rich colors and very 
varied patterns. The explanation thus obtained 
satisfactorily illustrates the peculiar emphasis with 
which “ceiled houses” and “ceiled chambers” are 
mentioned by Jeremiah and Haggai. 

CELESTINE (se-les'teen). There were five 
popes who assumed this name. 1. The first was 
elected in 422. In his reign the Council of 
Ephesus against the Nestorians was held. He 
endeavored to exercise supremacy over the African 
church, but he was steadfastly resisted. This is 
the pope who is said to have sent Palladius and 
Patrick into Ireland, although there is no evidence 
whatever to connect Patrick with Rome. 2. The 


second was a pupil of Abelard, and died in 1144. 
3. The third was elected at the age of eighty-five. 
He entered heartily into the scheme to deliver the 
Holy Land, favored Richard I. of England, and 
denounced Leopold of Austria for detaining him 
a prisoner. He died in 1198. 4. The fourth be¬ 
longed to the family of Castiglioni of Milan. He 
was appointed in 1241, and died in a few months 



Miracle of the Coin in the Fish’s Mouth. 

An ornament found in tho Catacombs. 

after his election. 5. The fifth was born in 1215 
at Isernia. He lived in a cave on Monte Majella, 
where he and his companions practiced extreme 
austerity. He then founded an order, known as 
the Celestines, which observed the rule of St. Bene¬ 
dict. In 1294 he was chosen pope, but his simple 
retiring habits and his devotion to literature un¬ 
fitted him for the office, and he resigned in De¬ 
cember of the same year and went back to his soli- 



A seal ring found in the Catacombs. 

tude. His successor, Boniface, seized and held him 
in prison until his death, in 1296, but Clement V. 
canonized him as one of the saints of the Church. 

CELESTINES. See Celestine, 5. 

CELIBACY (sel'e-ba-se), a permanent un¬ 
married condition of life, observed by the clergy 
and various orders in the Romish Church. Under 



the Jewish dispensation the priests were not only 
permitted but encouraged to marry. An obliga¬ 
tion rested on them because of the fact that the 
office could only be filled by those who belonged 
to one tribe. Nowhere in the New Testament can 
any law be found which renders it unlawful for 
Christian ministers to marry. Beyond all doubt 
the apostle Peter was a married man, and Philip 
the evangelist, Acts xxi. 9, was the father of a 
family. Paul says, “ Let every man have his own 
wife,” 1 Cor. vii. 2, and he also enjoins that a 
bishop must be the husband of one wife, while he 


gives the same directions concerning elders and 
deacons. In Hebrews, xiii. 4, it is affirmed that 
marriage is honorable in all, and that must include 
the ministers of religion as well as the ordinary 
members of the Church. It is true that Paul 
recognizes the difficulties which married men had 
to encounter in the time of persecution, and he 
admits that in such seasons, as a matter of pru¬ 
dence, a single life would be freer from cares. 

Very early in the history of the Church a prin¬ 
ciple began to operate which came in with the 
dualistic tenets; and wherever it began to be 
admitted that matter was evil, or that the union 
of spirit and matter produced moral evil, the 
foundation was, of course, laid for all the asceti¬ 
cism which subsequently prevailed in the Church. 
On this subject most extravagant errors prevailed, 
and many of the Fathers went to great extremes in 
carrying out these heathenish views of false philos¬ 
ophy. Still, no enforced celibacy prevailed in the 
age immediately succeeding that of the apostles. 
At that period Valens of Philippi, Choeremon of 
Nil us, Novatus of Carthage, Cyprian, Ciecilius 
and others of different ranks in the ministry were 
all married. Chrysostom decidedly opposes the 
notion that the clergy were to live unmarried. 
At first the idea began to prevail that second mar¬ 
riages of the clergy were undesirable, and grad¬ 
ually among the Montanists the feeling spread until 
legislation at the synod of Ancyra interfered and 
sanctioned marriage in the case of deacons only, 
because they had insisted on their liberty before 
taking orders. 

In the Church of Rome, Siricius argued that as 
no tribal arrangement existed in the Christian 
Church, there was not, as in the Jewish Church, 
an obligation on the priesthood to marry, but that, 
on the other hand, the married estate was incon¬ 
sistent with the clerical office. Bishop after bishop 
adhered to this decision, and then for centuries the 
question was debated in the Church. As the prac¬ 
tice thus enforced spread, immorality spread, and 
yet the law gradually became more and more 
stringent. In the ninth and tenth centuries, as 
Neander testifies, the clergy had sunk into fearful 
excesses, and yet the law was made more express. 
Married priests were excommunicated if they per¬ 
formed any function, and laymen were excom¬ 
municated if they accepted any services at their 
hands. When the Reformation came, the question 
was agitated, and at Trent there were many who 
favored relaxation, but the majority ruled for the 
enforcement of the law, and thus celibacy is for 
ever imposed on the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Any priest who marries incurs excom¬ 
munication ; and if any married man would be¬ 
come a priest, he must separate from his wife; she 
must consent to the separation, and enter some 
order or take vows of chastity for ever. 

In the Greek Church bishops may observe celi¬ 
bacy, but presbyters and deacons may live with 
their wives. In the Russian Greek Church a par¬ 
ish priest must be married before ordination ; and 
if his wife should die, he must either enter a mon¬ 
astery or retire from his priestly functions. In 
the Armenian Church marriage is imperative, but 
second marriages are not allowed. All who are 
conversant with the history of the Church before 
the Reformation are aware of the fact that the 
degraded, immoral condition of the priesthood 
rapidly hastened on the great change. It is true 
that the gospel had disappeared, and ceremonies 
and mechanical services had taken its place, but 
even then men recognized the depravity and sad 
licentiousness of those who declared themselves to 
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be the vicegerents of God; and as soon as the 
Bible was opened, and men were permitted to look 
at morals and vice in the light of the divine teach¬ 
ing, the impulse became more and more powerful, 
and soon a married clergy, a Bible in the vulgar 
tongue and services in language which men could 
understand were realized and enjoyed by the people 
whom God had thus made Tree. 

CELIBATE (seFe-bate), a term used to denote 
regulars who take a vow not to marry, or of those 
who are in orders of the Church of Rome. 

CELL. 1. The narrow cave or hut of a hermit. 
2. A sleeping-room in a convent. 3. An establish¬ 
ment for members of an order dependent on an¬ 
other monastery. 4. A specially sacred part of 
an ancient temple. 

CELO-SYRIA (ce'lo-sir'e-a). See Ccele- 

8YRIA. 

CELSIUS isel'sh’us), OLAUS, was born at 
Stockholm in 1670, and died in 1756. He was a 
minister, and professor of theology and of the 
Oriental languages in Upsal, and was twice offered 
the dignity of archbishop of Upsal. He published 
many dissertations on points of theology, history 
and antiquities. But his most distinguished and 
most useful labors were on the natural history of 
the Bible. He had a great knowledge of botany, 
is looked upon as the founder of the school of nat¬ 
ural history among the Swedes, and was the patron 
of Linnteus; and by direction of Charles XI. trav¬ 
eled over the principal states of Europe to deter¬ 
mine the different plants mentioned in the Bible. 
The result of his labors were seventeen dissertations, 
published at intervals from 1702 to 1741, and after¬ 
ward collected into one work. Celsius joined to 
immense learning a very exact observation of 
nature, and the work is one of considerable value, 
determining upward of one hundred plants. 

CELSUS (sel'sus) was a philosopher who 
lived in the close of the second century, and who 
made a very determined attack on Christianity. 
He is reputed to have been an Epicurean, but 
others class him among the Pjatonists. He took 
the ground of the Jews, adverted to the expecta¬ 
tions which they entertained of a Messiah, can¬ 
vassed certain parts of the New Testament, re¬ 
ferred to divisions in the Church, charged the 
Christians with magical practices, and then ar¬ 
gued against Providence, the Fall and Redemption. 
His work is exceedingly bitter and calumnious. 
Origen distinguished himself by a masterly pro¬ 
duction in eight books, in which he exposed the 
absurdities, the contradictions and false reasonings 
of the objector. Celsus lived so near the apostolic 
age that it was as easy for him to verify the facts 
in the Gospels recorded of our Lord as it would be 
for any American citizen to ascertain the incidents 
of colonial history at the accession of George II., 
and yet he admits the honesty of the gospel record. 
He has quoted about eighty times from the New 
Testament; he recognizes the miracles as having 
been performed, and thus an enemy was permitted 
to rise at so early a period, whose very objections 
serve to establish the authenticity of the New 
Testament books, and to show what the faith of 
the apostolic age really was. 

CENCHREA (sen'kre-a), or CENCHREA 
(sen'kre-ay), “ millet,” the eastern harbor of Cor¬ 
inth, from which it was distant about nine miles. 
50 


St. Paul sailed from this port when returning to 
Jerusalem and Antioch from his second mission¬ 
ary journey, Acts xviii. 18, and somewhat later 
we gather that a church had been organized there, 
Rom. xvi. 1. The modem village of Kih'ies occu¬ 
pies the site of Cenchrea, and some remnants of 
the moles are still visible The millet also, from 
which the name was derived, is said yet to grow 
in the neighborhood. 

CENDEBjEUS (sen-de-be'us), a general of 
Antiochus Sidetes defeated and driven out of 
Judtea by Judas and John Hyrcanus, the sons of 
Simon Maccabteus, 1 Macc. xv. 38, 40; xvi. 1, 4, 8. 

CENNICK (sen/nik), 

JOHN, acted as a lay chaplain 
for a time at Kingswood, near 
Bristol, for John Wesley. He 
began to preach against Wes¬ 
ley’s Arminian views, where¬ 
upon Wesley proclaimed that 
Cennick was no longer a mem¬ 
ber. He united with the fol¬ 
lowers of Whitefield, but even¬ 
tually he became a Moravian. 

He died in 1755, leaving two 
volumes of sermons behind 
him which have been much 
prized, and which are still in 
demand. He was an amiable, 
good man, but not endowed 
with much mental strength or 
educational culture. 

CENOBITES (sen'o- 
bites), a name given to monks 
as living in common, as distin¬ 
guished from anchorites or 
hermits, who lived alone. 

CENOTAPH (sen'o-taf), 
a monument of one who was 
buried elsewhere. 

CENSER (sen'ser), a ves¬ 
sel of gold or other metal 
filled with lighted charcoal, 
on which incense is sprinkled, 
the perfumes of which escape 
through holes in the lid. For¬ 
merly it was swung, by means 
of chains attached to it, in a 
circle, and not, as now, from 
right to left. In the Middle 
Ages it was of large size, sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the 
church, and swung backward and forward, 
also called Thurible. See Incense. 

CENSER, the vessel in which incense was 
presented in the temple, 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; Ezek. 
viii. 11. Censers were used in the daily offer¬ 
ing of incense, and yearly on the day of atone¬ 
ment, when the high-priest entered the holy of 
holies. On the latter occasion the priest filled 
the censer with live coals from the sacred fire on 
the altar of burnt-offering and bore it into the 
sanctuary, where he threw upon the burning coals 
the “sweet incense beaten small” which he had 
brought in his hand, Lev. xvi. 12, 13. In this 
case the incense was burnt while the high-priest 
held the censer in his hand, but in the daily offer¬ 
ing the censer in which the live coals were brought 
from the altar of burnt-offering was set down upon 
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the altar of incense. This alone would suggest the 
probability of some difference of shape between the 
censers used on these occasions. The daily cen¬ 
sers must have had a base or stand, to admit of 
their being placed on the golden altar, while those 
employed on the day of atonement were probably 
furnished with a handle. In fact, there are differ¬ 
ent names for these vessels. We learn* also that 
the daily censers were of brass, Num. xvi. 39, 
whereas the yearly one was of gold. The latter 
is also said to have had a handle, which, indeed, 
as being held by the priest while the incense was 
burning, it seems to have required. These inti¬ 
mations help us to conclude that the Jewish cen¬ 


sers were unlike those of the classical ancients, 
with which the sculptures of Greece and Rome 
have made us familiar, as well as those (with per¬ 
forated lids, and swung by chains) which are used 
in the Church of Rome. The form of the daily 
censer we have no means of determining beyond 
the fact that it ivas a pan or vase, with a stand 
whereon it might rest on the golden altar. Among 
the Egyptians the incense was generally burned in 
the hand of the officiating priest, and the numer¬ 
ous figures of Egyptian censers, consisting of a 
small cup at the end of a long shaft or handle 
(often in the shape of a hand), probably offer ade¬ 
quate illustration of those employed by the Jews 
on the day of atonement. There was, however, 
another kind of censer, less frequently seen on the 
Egyptian monuments, and likewise furnished with 
a handle, which will probably be regarded by 
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many as offering a more probable resemblance. 
It is observable that in all cases the Egyptian 
priests had their costly incense made up into small 
round pellets, which they projected successively 
from between their finger and thumb into the 
censer, at such a distance that the operation must 
have required a peculiar knack to be acquired 
only by Wbch practice. As the incense used by 
the Jews was made up into a kind of paste; it was 
probably employed in the same manner. 

CENSUS (sen'sus). See Population. 

CENTURIATORS (sen'teu-re-a'tors), the 
writers of the “ Centuries of Magdeburg.” 

CENTURIES OF MAGDEBURG is the 
name given to the first great work on Church 
history by Protestants after the Reformation. It 
was originated by Flacius, who was aided by 
Wigand, Judex, Faber, Corvinus and Holzhuter. 
It is a voluminous, methodical and very valuable 


CERE (se / re) CLOTH, or CEREMENT 

(se're-ment). 1. A cloth prepitred with wax and 
wound round corpses as a winding-sheet. 2. A 
cloth dipped in wax, and placed over the slab of 
altars in the Western Church. 

CERES ise'rees) was the daughter of Saturn 
and Ops, who was also called Rhea, and the mother 
of Proserpine. Among the Greeks and Romans 
she was honored as the goddess of corn and tillage. 
By a metonymy the word is used to signify bread 
and all manner of food. She was called Demeter 
among the Greeks. 

CERINTHUS (se-rin'thus) is reputed to 
have been a disciple of Simon Magus who taught 
a form of Gnosticism. He is traditionally re¬ 
ported to have* been the heretic against whom John 
directed the opening statements in the first chap¬ 
ter of his Gospel, and it is said by Irenreus and 
Polycarp that John met him in a bath at Ephesus, 
and rushed out lest the building should fall, but 
Epiphanius says the incident occurred with 
Ebion, and not with Cerinthus. Cerinthus, 
Ebion and Carpocrates were the great propa¬ 
gators of the Gnostic system, and by the middle 
of the second century the Church suffered 
greatly from the divisions which they produced. 


CESAREA. See Caesarea. 


CESIL (se'sil), Job ix. 9, marg. ; xxxviii. 
31, marg. See Orion. 


CETAB (se'tab), 1 Esd. v. 30. 


CHABRISl ka'bris), Judith vi. 15; viii. 10. 


CHAD, SAINT, was educated at the mon¬ 
astery of Lindisfarne, and presided at Cleve¬ 
land for a time. He was made bishop of York ; 
but as Wilfrid had been consecrated to that 
see by some French bishop, Chad voluntarily 
gave place to him, whereupon he was placed 
in Lichfield, where he died, A.D. 672. He had 
great influence in the middle of England, and 
several churches still bear his name. 


Refuge in Caverns.—S ee Caves. 


CHADIAS (ka'de-as), 1 Esd.v. 20. 


work. Each century is divided into sixteen chap¬ 
ters, in which general history, propagation of the 
Church, persecution, doctrine, heresies, rites and 
ceremonies, government, schisms, councils, lives 
of the clergy, martyrs, etc., etc., are carefully dis¬ 
cussed. Several Protestant princes joined in 
bearing the cost of the work. It enlisted all the 
learning of the age, and was exceedingly valuable 
because of its references to original authorities, 
frequent citations, fearless criticisms and down¬ 
right earnestness. The celebrated “Annals” of 
Baronius were prepared to counteract its influence. 

CENTURION (sen-teu're-on), a Roman mili¬ 
tary officer in command of a hundred men, as the 
title implies. Cornelius, the first Gentile convert 
to Christianity, held this rank, Acts x. 1, 22. Other 
centurions are mentioned in the Gospels and in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

CEPHAS (se'fas), a surname which Christ be¬ 
stowed upon Simon, John i. 42. See Peter. 

CERAS (se'ras), 1 Esd. v. 29, a corrupted 
form of Keros, Ezra ii. 44. 


CHAFF (chaP), the husk of the wheat 
separated from the grain by winnowing, which 
was accomplished by throwing it up against the 
wind. The heavier grains of corn fell down; the j 
lighter chaff’ was blown away. Hence an expres¬ 
sive image to describe the wicked as swept off by 
the breath of God’s displeasure, Ps. i. 4; xxxv. 5. 
But the word translated chaff in Isa. v. 24; xxxiii. 
11, is rather dry grass or hay, and that in Jer. 
xxiii. 28 is straw chopped into small pieces. The 
Chaldee word, Dan. ii. 35, for chaff means a bit 
of straw or chaff which flies into the eye and 
blinds it. In Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17, the straw 
chiefly, or the whole refuse, is intended. See 
Grain. 

CHAIN (chain). Chains were anciently 
worn as marks of dignity or official distinction, as 
they are still among Europeans. Thus Joseph was 
invested with a gold chain. Egyptians of rank 
wore “ a gold chain resembling a string, to which 
generally a stone scarabreus was appended. The 
same ornament, the torques of the Romans, and 
the tore of the Britons and ancient Irish, was worn 
by the noble Persians and Gauls, by the Celtic 


tribes, and other Asiatic and European nations, 

I even in battles, and it often formed one of the 
chief parts of the spoil of the victorious army: 
soldiers received a neck-chain for their valor.” 
The principal judge also, in Egypt, wore a chain 
of gold, to which was attached a jeweled image 
of Truth. So Daniel received a gold chain from. 
Belshazzar when appointed third ruler in the 
kingdom. Chains were, moreover, used as orna¬ 
ments both by men and women, Prov. i. 9; Song 
Sol. i. 10. The chain mentioned in Ezek. xvi. 11 
was for ornament, and not “ the symbol of sover¬ 
eignty.” There were also step-chains, ornaments 
for the legs, and from the neck-chains various 
trinkets were suspended, such as pieces of metal 
in a crescent shape, Isa. iii. 18, which were some¬ 
times put upon the necks of camels, Jud. viii. 21, 
26. Often neck-chains consisted of pearls, pieces 
of coral, etc., on a string. Chains were employed, 
further, for sacred purposes, as in the dress of the 
high-priest. And so in the construction of idols, 
Isa. xl. 19. In many of the Egyptian idols holes 
are found through which chains passed for the 
purpose of suspending them on the wall. Chains, 
again, were used for the security of prisoners, Jud. 
xvi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34; 2 Ki. xxv. 7 ; Jer. xxxix. 
7; Iii. 11. These were probably fetters, connected 
by a chain, upon the ankles. Handcuff’s were also 
put on captives, xl. 4. The Roman custom was to 
handcuff’ a prisoner, attaching him bv a chain to 
one or two guards, Acts xii. 6, 7 ; xxi. 33 ; xxviii. 
16, 20; 2 Tim. i. 16. 

Chain is sometimes employed metaphorically to 
express tribulation, Lam. iii. 7. 

CHAIS (shay), CHARLES, was born at 
Geneva in 1701, and died in 1786 at The Hague, 
where he had been pastor from 1728. He pub¬ 
lished “ The Holy Bible with a Literal Commen¬ 
tary taken from English authors;” “The Literal 
Sense of Holy Scripture, translated from the Eng¬ 
lish of Stackhouse;” and “ The Theology of Scrip¬ 
ture, or the Science of Salvation.” 

CHAJUG (cha'yug), JEHUDA B. DAVID, 
commonly called Chiug , and in Arabia Abukaria , 
Jaclija B. Dadd el-Fasi el-Kartubi, and Jachja, 
who is justly regarded by all Jewish critics and 
expositors as the prince of Hebrew grammarians, 
was born in Fez about 1020-1040 A. D., and 
hence is sometimes also called Jchuda Ffisi. He 
was the first who recognized that the stem words 
of the Hebrew consist of three consonants , as up to 
his time some of the chief etymologists and ex¬ 
positors maintained that there were biliteral and 
even monoliteral stems. He, too, was the first who 
discovered the true relation of the quiescent letters 
and their changes. It was he, too, who arranged 
the verbs according to their conjugations, distrib¬ 
uting them under two heads: 1. Kal, light, not 
burdened with any formative additions; and 2. 
Cabed, heavy, being burdened with formative ad¬ 
ditions; and fixed six conjugations, viz.: 1. Kal; 
2. Niphal; 3. Hiphil; 4. Hithpael; 5. Paul and 
Hophat, where the name of the actor is not mentioned ; 
and 6. Piel, characterized as the other heavy conju¬ 
gation. This number and arrangement has been 
adopted by all grammarians, and is exhibited in all 
the regular paradigms of the verb given by Gese- 
nius, Ewald and all modern linguists in their 
Hebrew grammars. Originally written in Arabic, 
these marvelous grammatical discoveries were at 
first inaccessible and unknown to the Gerraano- 
French interpreters, but they exercised so extra¬ 
ordinary an influence upon the Spanish school of 
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interpreters, that the renowned Ibn Ezra and Ibn 
Gikatilla translated them into Hebrew, to render 
them more generally useful, and Chajug soon be¬ 
came the praise of all grammarians, lexicographers 
and commentators, who constantly quote him in 
,their works. Chajug also wrote a Hebrew Lexi¬ 
con, which is often quoted by the lexicographers 
Ibn Ganach and Parchon, but this work has not 
come to light yet. < 

CHALCEDONY (kal-sedVne), Rev. xxi. 
19, a precious stone, supposed by some to be the 
same that occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, Ex. 
xxviii. 18, under the name of nophek (translated 
“emerald”), but this is doubtful. Chalcedony is 
a variety of amorphous quartz, and the distinction 
between it and agate is not very satisfactorily es¬ 
tablished. It is harder than flint, commonly semi¬ 
transparent, and is generally of one uniform color 
throughout, usually a light brown, and often nearly 
white; but other shades of color are not infrequent, 
such as gray, yellow, green and blue. Chalcedony 
occurs in irregular masses, commonly forming gro¬ 
tesque cavities, in trap rocks and even granite. It 
is found in most parts of the world, and in the 
East is employed in the fabrication of cups and 
plates and articles of taste, which are wrought 
with great skill and labor and treasured among 
precious things. 

CHALCOL (kal'kol), “sustenance,” I Ki. 
iv. 31. See Calcol. 

CHALDEA, or CHALDEA (kal-de'ah). 
The Hebrew word is rendered in the Authorized 
Version both Chaldea and Chaldeans. It is a 
plural noun, and signifies primarily “Chaldeans.” 
In the Scptuagint the rendering is almost as 
arbitrary as in the English. The word Casdim 
is only found in the Hebrew Scriptures. All the 
Greek authors have Chaldaia and Chaldaioi. The 
word in the ancient cuneiform inscriptions is 
Kaldai. 

The term Casdim, as the name of a country, is 
not employed with uniformity of signification in 
the Bible. It generally means Babylonia, Jer. 
xxiv. 5; li. 24; sometimes it is applied to a still 
wider district, including the whole of Mesopotamia 
and the regions to which the Casdim tribes had 
spread, Ezek. i. 3. There can be little doubt, 
however, that originally the name was confined 
to a small province colonized by the remarkable 
and enterprising tribe of the Casdim. The position 
and general boundaries of this province we have 
now sufficient data to define; to a consideration of 
these data and a description of that province this 
article is confined. Chaldrea is deserving of the 
attention of every student of Biblical literature, 
because it was not only the native country of the 
great Hebrew patriarch, but it was, in all proba¬ 
bility, the original source and centre of literature 
and science. 

The first notice of Chaldrea is in Gen. xi. 28, 
where it is said that “ Haran died in the land of 
his nativity, in Ur of Casdim.” Here the word 
Casdim evidently means a definite territory, tak¬ 
ing its name from those who dwelt in it. From 
the tenth chapter of Genesis we learn that the be¬ 
ginning of Nimrod’s kingdom was “ Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar.” This land is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the great marshy plain extending on 
both banks of the Euphrates from Babylon south¬ 
ward to the Tigris. In this region the remains of 
great cities have been discovered and explored. 


Many inscribed bricks, cylinders and fragments 
I °f pottery have been found, and from these, com- 
| bined with the notices of ancient historians and 
j native traditions, Sir Henry Rawlinson and other 
Assyrian scholars have been able to identify the 
sites of the principal cities mentioned in Genesis. 
The old cities of the great eastern empire are now 
represented by huge mounds of rubbish, which 
rise like islands out of the vast plains, and which 
contain, buried within and beneath them, the most 
precious relics of ancient monumental literature. 
On the right bank of the Euphrates, opposite the 
mouth of the western arm of the Tigris, are the 
mounds of Mugayer, which mark the site of Ur. 
Ancient Chaldaia therefore lay, in part at least, 
along the right bank of the Euphrates. But the 
inscriptions discovered at Warka and other places 
show that Ur, which appears to have been a terri¬ 
tory as well as a city, comp. Gen. xi. 28, extended 
across the Euphrates. Hence, Chaldaia must have 
included the extreme southern portion of Mesopo- 


through the ruins of Niffer, might mark its north¬ 
ern boundary. The whole region is flat and marshy. 
It was formerly intersected by numerous canals, 
into which the waters of the Euphrates were 
turned, for the purposes of irrigation, by dams 
and embankments. The canals are now^ieglected, 
the channel of the river is choked up with mud, 
and the waters spread far and wide over the low 
plain. Great numbers of bare, scorched mounds 
rise up at intervals, like little islands, marking 
the sites of the old cities of Chaldrea. Among 
these the mounds of Niffer, Warka and Mugayer 
are the largest. Recent excavations have shown 
that the Chaldreans were as skillful in architecture 
as they were in arms and literature. The engraved 
gems and cylinders also bear witness to their pro¬ 
ficiency in the fine arts. The country was not 
only intersected by navigable canals, but by good 
roads, which connected the leading towns and 
extended to neighboring countries. All is now 
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tamia. The same view is taken by ancient geog¬ 
raphers, who supply still further information, 
which the monuments of Assyria now enable us 
fully to understand. Ptolemy places Chaldrea in 
the south-western part of Babylonia, bordering on 
the Arabian desert. Pliny notices the Chaldreans 
in several places, distinguishing between Chaldcea 
proper and the Babylonian empire, which was 
afterward called Chaldrea. He calls Babylon 
u the capital of the nations of Chaldrea.” and then 
he designates the marsh at the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris Lacus Chaldaici. He calls 
Orchenus (the Freeh of Genesis and modern Warka) 
a chief seat of Chaldrean learning, and he says 
that “below the confluence of the Euphrates and 
Tigris you have the Chaldreans dwelling on the left 
side of the river.” Strabo’s testimony is to the 
same effect. Combining these notices, we are 
enabled to locate Chaldrea proper around and below 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and to 
distinguish it, besides, from Babylonia. It was 
bounded on the west by the Arabian desert, on 
the south by the Persian Gulf, on the east by Su- 
siana and the Tigris, and on the north by Baby- 


changed. The once fertile plain has become a 
wilderness. It is not difficult to account for the 
rapid decay. The canals which supplied water 
for irrigation.were the sources of life and fertility 
to the country. When these were neglected, they 
were soon choked up, the waters ceased to flow, a 
burning sun parched the soil, and corn-fields, gar¬ 
dens and groves of palms soon disappeared. Now 
the waters which once gave richness and beauty 
to the country convert a large section of it into 
pestilential marshes, and dense jungles and cane- 
brakes, where the lion, the panther and the wild 
boar find a fitting abode. A few Arab tribes still 
reside here, but they are wild and lawless, and 
scarcely more intelligent or human than the buf¬ 
faloes which they tend. 

The true etymology of the name Casdim is un¬ 
known. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this is the Hebrew equivalent for the Kaldai of 
Babylonian monuments. In Rawlinson’s Hero¬ 
dotus we find the following remarks, containing 
the most recent and authentic notice of the old 
inhabitants of Chaldrea: “The monuments of Baby¬ 
lonia furnish abundant evidence of the fact that a 


































































CHALD.EAN PHILOSOPHY 

Hamitic race held possession of that country in 
the earliest times, and continued to be a powerful 
element in the population down to a period very 
little preceding the accession of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The most ancient historical records found in the 
country, and many of the religious and scientific 
document^, are written in a language which be¬ 
longs to the Allophylian family, presenting affini¬ 
ties with the dialects of Africa on the one hand 
and with those of high Asia on the other. The 
people by whom this language was spoken, whose 
principal tribe was the Akkad (Accad, Gen. x. 10), 
may be regarded as represented by the Chaldaeans 
of the Greeks, the Casdim of the Hebrew writers. 
This race seems to have gradually developed the 
type of language known as Semitism, which be¬ 
came in course of time the general language of 
the country; still, however, as a priest-caste, a 
portion of the Akkad preserved their ancient 
tongue, and formed the learned and scientific | 
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Chaldaeans of later times.” Their language was 
the language of science in those countries, and 
the Chaldaeans devoted themselves to the study of 
the sciences, and especially astronomy. The sci¬ 
entific tablets discovered at Nineveh are all in 
this dialect. These facts throw new and clear 
light on the many allusions to the Chaldiean wise 
men in the Bible. The influence and power of 
the Chaldaeans rapidly increased, so that in the 
early part of the ninth century B. C. they became 
the dominant race in Babylonia, and gave that 
kingdom their name. See Babylonia; Chal¬ 
deans. 


CHALDEAN 

Philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHY. See 


CHALDEANS. The origin and condition 
of the people to whom this name is assigned in 
Scripture have been subjects of dispute among the 
learned. Probably, however, they were the same 
people that are described in Greek writers aR hav¬ 
ing originally been an uncultivated tribe of moun- 
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taineers, placed on the Carduchian mountains, in 
the neighborhood of Armenia, whom Xenophon 
describes as brave and fond of freedom. In Hab. 
i. 6-10 the Chaldaeans are spoken of in corre¬ 
sponding terms: “ Lo, I raise up the Chaldaeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation, which shall march 
through the breadth of the land to possess the 
dwelling-places that are not theirs; they are 
terrible and dreadful; their horses are swifter 
than leopards and more fierce than evening 
wolves; their horsemen shall spread themselves; 
they shall fly as the eagle that hasteth to eat.” 
They are also mentioned in Job i. 17: “Chal¬ 
daeans fell upon the camels (of Job) and carried 
them away.” These passages show not only their 
warlike and predatory habits, but, especially that 
in Job, the early period in history at which they 
were known. 

As in all periods of history hardy and brave 
tribes of mountaineers have come down into the 
plains and conquered their comparatively 
civilized and effeminate inhabitants, so 
these Armenian Chaldaeans appear to have 
descended on Babylon, made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the city and the government, and 
eventually founded a dominion, to which 
they gave their name, as well as to the in¬ 
habitants of the city and the country tribu¬ 
tary to it, infusing at the same time young 
blood and fresh vigor into all the veins and 
members of the social frame. What length 
of time the changes herein implied may 
have taken cannot now be ascertained. Wi¬ 
ner conjectures that the Chaldaeans were at 
first subjects of the Assyrian monarchy, 
which, from 2 Ki. xvii. 24, etc., also 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 11, appears to have been established 
in Babylon, and that, while subjects of that 
empire, they became civilized, gained for 
themselves the government and founded the 
Chaldee-Babylonian kingdom or dynasty. 

Authentic history affords no information 
as to the time when the Chaldaean immi¬ 
gration took place. It is possible that at a 
very early period a tribe of Chaldees wan¬ 
dered into Babylon and gave to the land the 
seven Chaldee kings mentioned by Berosus, 
but it is possible also that the Chaldaeans en¬ 
tered in a mass into the Babylonian terri¬ 
tory for the first time not long before the era 
of Nabonassar, B. C. 747, which Michaelis 
and others have thought the words of Isaiah 
render probable, ch. xxiii. 13: “ Behold the land of 
the Chaldaeans; this people was not, till the Assyrian 
founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness.” 
The circumstance, moreover, that a Shemitic dia¬ 
lect is found to have prevailed in Babylon, cor¬ 
roborates the idea that the Chaldaeans were im¬ 
migrants, since the northern Chaldaeans must, 
from their position, have spoken a different form ; 
of speech. 

The kingdom of the Chaldees is found among 
the four “thrones” spoken of by Daniel, and is 
set forth under the symbol of a lion having 
eagles’ wings. The government was despotic, and 
the will of the monarch, who bore the title of 
“king of kings,” was supreme law, as may be 
6een in Daniel; a correct idea of the officers and 
the arrangements of the court may be gained from 
the second and third chapters. The religion of 
the Chaldees was, as with the ancient Arabians 
and Syrians, the worship of the heavenly bodies; 
the planets Jupiter, Mercury and Venus were 
honored as Bel, Nebo and Meni, besides Saturn 
and Mars. Astrology was naturally connected 
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with this worship of the stars, and the astro¬ 
nomical observations which have made the Chal¬ 
daean name famous were thereby guided and ad¬ 
vanced. The language spoken in Babylon was 
what is designated Chaldee, which is Shemitic in 
its origin, belonging to the Aramaic branch. The 
immigrating Chaldaeans spoke probably a quite 
different tongue, which the geographical position 
of their native country shows to have belonged to 
the Medo-Persian stock. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASES, commen¬ 
taries called by the Jews TARGUM, made for 
those who did not understand Hebrew. They are 
paraphrases, and not translations, of the text 
written in the Chaldee tongue, which the Jews 
understood after the captivity. When the text 
was read in Hebrew, then the Chaldee interpre¬ 
tation was given, and it is probable that this cus¬ 
tom began in the time of Ezra. The written Tar- 
gums date from the era of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
who lived about the time of our Saviour. Jonathan 
lived about thirty years before Christ, in the time 
of Herod, and Onkelos is somewhat more modern. 
See Targum. 

CHALDEES (kaFdees), Gen. xi. 28 and else¬ 
where. See Chaldeans. 

CHALDEE VERSION. See Targum. 

CHALICE (ehaPiss), the cup used in the sac¬ 
rament of the eucharist. Chalices were anciently 
of glass, and sometimes of pewter, or even of 
wood, but latterly they have been made of gold 
or silver. Formerly they were of different shapes 
and sizes, and the early ones had no stem and were 
shaped like a saucer. The withdrawal of the cup 
or chalice from the laity in some places began 
about 1120, and was confirmed at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. In ancient churches the chal¬ 
ice was placed on the altar to the right of the 
paten [see Paten], signifying the blood issuing 
from the side. See Lord’s Prayer. 
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CHALMERS (chal'mers), THOMAS, D.D., 
LL.p., was born at Anstruther, in Fifeshire, Scot¬ 
land, in 1780. He was educated at the ancient 
University of St. Andrews, and settled as the 
parish minister of Kilmany in his native county 
in 1803. Here he devoted his time to the culti¬ 
vation of physical science, to which lie had be¬ 
come attached, and his earliest publication was a 
treatise on heat. His next was on the resources 
of the country, in which his patriotism was set 
forth in glowing terms. In 1809 he was engaged 
to write an article on Christianity for the Edin¬ 
burgh “ Encyclopaedia,” and while preparing it he 
discovered that there were experiences and depths 
in the gospel of which hitherto he had been igno¬ 
rant. A severe sickness laid him aside, and on his 
recovery he arose an entirely changed man. Hence¬ 
forth his preaching was with power, and he hesi¬ 
tated not to avow the mental transformation which 
he had realized. His name was now well known, 
and in 1815 he was transferred to Glasgow, where, 
in the Tron Church and St. John’s Church, he 
labored with abounding zeal and unwonted success. 
His great efforts for the ignorant masses of a large 
city, who had been neglected, and for the paupers, 
who were increasing in numbers and wretchedness, 
were remarkably blessed. Churches and benevo¬ 
lent organizations rose on all hands, and it is prob¬ 
able that his great work was then accomplished in 
that city. In 1823 he was made professor of moral 
philosophy in St. Andrews, and in 1828 he was 
removed to the divinity chair in Edinburgh—a 
position than which there is none of higher honor 
or intellectual distinction in Scotland. Here he 
advocated the cause of liberty and independence 
for the Church ; and after several years of earnest 
controversy, he retired from the chair and from 
the Church, along with the 474 ministers who de- 
mitted their charges to form the Free Church of 
Scotland. See Free CnuRcn of Scotland. He 
became professor of divinity for that body, and 
held that position until his death, which occurred 
very unexpectedly on the night of May 30, 1847. 

Perhaps no preacher in modern times produced 
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a greater effect by pulpit services. lie never ap¬ 
peared without elaborate preparation, and his 
whole energy was thrown into every discourse 
which he produced. His “Astronomical Dis¬ 
courses,” “Tron Church Sermons,” “St. John’s 
Church Sermons” and his “Commercial Dis¬ 
courses” awakened the land, and all Scotland felt 
their power. He selected a great subject, elabo¬ 


rated it, enforced it, and again enforced it, and he 
never left the topic in hand until he had evidence 
that his object was gained. His imagination and 
powers of perception were wondrously active. He 
abounded in demonstration and illustration, and 
his mode of presenting truth invested his themes 
with a wondrous majesty. His style was better 
fitted for the pulpit than for the closet, in conse¬ 
quence of his tendency to reduplication, but that 
arose from his desire to carry his point before he 
had done. As a professor he carried his students 
along by the magnetism of his temperament, which 
aroused their sympathies and awoke all their 
powers. As an administrator and organizer the 
Churches of Glasgow and the Free Church of 
Scotland will continue to be his monument to 
future time. 

CHAMBER. See House. 

CHAMBERLAIN (cham'ber-lain). The 
word so translated in Esth. i. 10, 15; ii. 3, 14, 15, 
21; iv. 5; vi. 2; vii. 9 properly signifies an eunuch, 
and it is sometimes thus rendered in the margin. ’ 
The “chamberlain” of Acts xii. 20 corresponds in 
rank to the office of a lord of the bed-chamber, 
while Erastus, “ the chamberlain of the city,” Rom. 
xvi. 23, was the public treasurer. 

CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY. See Im¬ 

agery. 

CHAMELEON (ka-me'le-on) appears to be 
a satisfactory translation of tinshemeth, which de¬ 
notes a small species of lizard celebrated for the 
faculty it has of changing the color of its skin. 
This property, however, has no reference to the 
substance it may be placed on, as generally as¬ 
serted, but is solely derived from the bulk of its 
respiratory organs acting upon a transparent skin 
and on the blood of the animal. The chameleons 
form a small genus of Saurians, easily distin¬ 
guished by the shagreened character of the skin 
and the five toes on the feet, divided differently 
from those of most other 
animals, there being, if 
the expression may be 
allowed, two thumbs op¬ 
posed to three fingers. 
Their eyes are telescopic, 
move separately and can 
be directed backward or 
forward. Chameleons 
are slow, inoffensive and 
capable of considerable 
abstinence from food, 
which consists solely of 
flies caught by the rapid 
protrusion of a long and 
viscous tongue. Among 
themselves they are iras¬ 
cible, and are then liable 
to change their colors 
rapidly. Dark yellow or 
gray is predominant 
when they are in a qui¬ 
escent state, but while 
the emotions are in activity it passes into green, 
purple, and even ashy black. The species found 
in Palestine and all Northern Africa is the com¬ 
mon Chameleon Africanus , and is that referred to in 
Lev. xi. 30, where unclean animals are mentioned. 

CHAMIER (cham'e-er), DANIEL, an eminent 
French Protestant minister and professor. He was 



born in 1565, and taught for a time at Nismes, 
whence he went to study theology at Geneva. 
After his ordination he became pastor at Vans, 
and after preaching also at Aubenas, he succeeded 
his father at Montelimar. He attended several 
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synods, and became famous for his address and 
firmness in the deliberations touching the Edict 
of Nantes. He also gained renown for his part in 
a discussion with Father Coton at Nismes, and in 
the year following with the Jesuit Gaultier. He 
applied to the king for leave to continue the 
Saumur Assembly, but he did not succeed. After 
discharging weighty duties on behalf of the public 
interests of the Church he was made pastor of 
Montauban, where he raised up and extended the 
usefulness of the college, in which he acted as 
professor until he was killed by a cannon-ball at 
the siege of that place in the year 1621. His 
works were numerous, and all, with one or two 
exceptions, bore on the relations of the Protestant 
and Romish Churches. 

CHAMOIS (sha'moy), Deut. xiv. 5, an ani¬ 
mal the flesh of which might be eaten. Supposed 
by some to be a species of deer or antelope, but 
others are inclined to identify it with the wild sheep 
or sheep-like goat, well known in Arabia, Egypt 
and throughout Northern Africa, where it bears the 
name of kebsch. It is not more bulky than a sheep, 
but it stands higher and is covered with fine rufous 
hair, while the throat, breast and upper part of the 
forelegs are enveloped in a mass of the same kind 
of hair, so long as to give the animal the appear¬ 
ance of being bearded. It is possible, however, that 
the kebsch was the Badger, which see. The Sep- 
tuagint renders the Hebrew zemer by the Greek 
Camelopardalis , and the Arabic version has ziraffe. 
It seems needless to devote space here to the argu¬ 
ments adduced for and against identifying the cha¬ 
mois with the giraffe; but the weight of evidence 
seems favorable to that superb animal. It is a most 
remarkable animal as to form, size, colors and lofty 
nobleness of appearance. A full-grown giraffe iR 
in height, from the forefeet to the top of the head, 
about 15 or 16 feet, its forelegs being much longer 
than its hind. See engraving bn page 399. 

CHANAAN (ka'nan). Canaan is thus spelt 
in the Apocryphal books and the New Testament. 
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CHAN A ANITE (ka'nan-ite), for Canaanite, 
Judith v. 16. 


CHANCE, 1 Sam. vi. 9, a word used by the 
Philistine priests and diviners ignorant of the 
guiding providence of God. Properly speaking, 
nothing occurs by chance, but the expression some¬ 
times occurs in a popular and unobjectionable sense, 
Eccles. ix. 11; Luke x. 31. 

CHANCEL (chan'sel), the eastern division of 
a church or choir, divided generally from the nave 
by an arch with steps, and sometimes also by a 
screen. It is so called “a cancellis” from the 
lattice-work partition between the choir and the 
body of the church, so framed as to separate the 
one from the other, but not to intercept the light. 
Durandus says that in his time the clergv were 
frequently separated by a wall or veil from the 
people, so that they could not be seen; and thus 
the state of the Church may be seen in such con¬ 
tempt and pride as were thus shown toward their 
flocks by the clergy. Among the Greeks the altar 
is almost isolated by the iconostasis. 

CHANCELLOR (chan / cel-or), a title given 
to the Persian governor in Samaria, Ezra iv. 8, 



gregation, Peckham. In 1/26 he became minister 
of another congregation of the same denomination 
in Old Jewry, London, and continued to sustain 
this office until his death. His first Biblical work 
was an edition, with notes, of the recently discov 
ered annotations of Cassiodorus. His other Bibli¬ 
cal works are, “A Vindication of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion,” in two parts; the first part is on the nature 
and use of miracles, the second part is a reply to 
Collins; “A Vindication of the Antiquity and 
Authority of Daniel’s Prophecies, and their Ap¬ 
plication to Jesus Christ;” “A Paraphrase and 
Critical Commentary on the Prophecy of Joel;” 
“A Vindication of the History of the Old Testa¬ 
ment;” “A Defence of the Prime Ministry and 
Character of Joseph.” The last two works were 
in answer to Thomas Morgan, M.D., author of 
“The Moral Philosopher.” “The Witnesses of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ re-examined, and 
their Testimony proved entirely Consistent;” “A 
Critical History of the Life of David.” This is 
one of the most valuable of Dr. Chandler’s works; 
it discusses with much acuteness the facts of the 
history of David, and contains a detailed exegesis 
of those Psalms which refer to him. “A Para¬ 
phrase and Notes on Galatians, Ephesians and 
Thessalonians.” This was a posthumous work 
edited by Nath. White. The remaining works of 
Dr. Chandler are, “ Reflections on the Conduct of 
Modern Deists;” “ Plain Reasons for being a Chris¬ 
tian ;” “ A Translation of the History of the In¬ 
quisition, by Philip Limborch, with an Introduc¬ 
tion concerning the Rise and Progress of Persecu¬ 
tion ;” “A History of Persecution, in Four Parts— 
(i.) Among the Heathen; (ii.) Under the Christian 
Emperors; (:ii.) Under the Papacy and Inquisition; 
(iv.) Among Protestants;” “ A Short and Plain 
Catechism, being an Explanation of the Creed, 
Ten Commandments and Lord’s Prayer;” “A Re¬ 
view of (the work entitled) the History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart.” 


the Talmud, on the jurisprudence of the Bible 
and Talmud, and composed liturgies. He also 
wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, which, 
owing to its antiquity, is of peculiar interest to 
the Biblical student, inasmuch as it shows the 
ancient mode of interpretation. 


9, 17. The literal meaning of it is “lord of 

judgment.” 

CHANCELLOR. 1. An ecclesiastical officer 
learned in canon law to advise and assist the bishop 
in the administration of his diocese. He holds 
the bishop’s courts for him, and assists him in 
other matters of law. 2. The officer in charge of 
a cathedral library and schools. 3. The head of a 
university. 

CHANDLER (chan'dler), EDWARD, D.D., 
bom in Dublin in 1650, educated in Cambridge, 
and chaplain to the bishop of Lichfield, was made 
bishop of that see on the death of his patron in 
1717. He was transferred to Durham in 1730. 
He died in 1750, leaving several very valuable 
works behind him; one of them, in reply to Collins, 
the deist, still continues to be prized. In ethics, 
his prefatory matter to Cudworth’s “Immutable 
Morality” is clear and discriminating, while his 
works on the “ Prophecies” deserve a place in all 
theological libraries. 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1693-1766), 
a learned nonconformist divine, born at Ilun- 
gerford, England, and educated for the ministrv 
at Gloucester and Tewkesbury by the Rev. Samuel 
Jones. Butler, tte author of the “Analogy,” 
and Seeker, afterward archbishop of Canterburv, 
were amongst his fellow-students. In 1716 he 
was chosen to be pastor of the Presbyterian con- 


CHANDLER, THOMAS B., I). I)., was born 
at Woodstock in 1726, and graduated at Yale Col¬ 
lege. He became a missionary at Elizabethtown, 
N. J., and Woodbridge. He refused to allow Mr. 
Whitefield to preach in his pulpit on ecclesiastical 
grounds. He was made a doctor of divinity by 
the university of Oxford, and in 1767 he and Dr. 
Chauncy of Boston entered on a controversy about 
the merits of Episcopacy. He did not sympathize 
with the Revolution, but in 1785 he returned from 
England, whither he had gone, and he remained 
at Elizabethtown until his death, in 1790. 

CHANDLER, \\ ILLI AM PENN, an emi¬ 
nent preacher in the Methodist denomination, was 
born in Maryland in 1764. He filled several im¬ 
portant places in the Church, until his death, in 
1822. He was renowned as a faithful, powerful 
preacher, and the effects of his sermons testified to 
his wonderful spiritual power. 

CHANEL-BONE (chan'el-bone), Job xxxi. 
22, marg. This is in the text simply “the bone;” ! 
that bone of the upper arm which is above the 
elbow is intended. 

CHANOCH (kah'nok), Gen. iv. 17, marg. 
See Enoch. 

CHANNAEL ikan'na-el), R., the son of the 
celebrated R. Chusiel, the president of the Jewish 
community at Kairnan (afterward Mahadia), flour¬ 
ished about 950-980 A. D. He wrote glosses on 


CHANNING- (chan'ning), WILLIAM EL¬ 
LERY, D.D., a well-known eminent Unitarian 
divine, was born in 1780 at Newport, in Rhode 
Island. He entered Harvard University at an 
early age, for he graduated when he had only 
reached his eighteenth year. After two years 
spent in tuition in Virginia, he returned to Har¬ 
vard in 1801, and in 1803 he became pastor of the 
Federal street church in Boston. In his public 
life he became known as an essayist, as a laborer 
in the anti-slavery field and as a preacher. In 
his native land he is generally known as a theolo¬ 
gian, and he has been considered a leader of the 
Unitarian denomination. Although he rejected 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he ought to be classed 
with Clarke, Locke and their school in England 
as a high Arian, rather than with Priestly, Marti- 
neau, Belsham and others who rank among de¬ 
cided Socinians. He avowed his belief that the 
idea of Christ’s death as a satisfaction for sin is no¬ 
where taught in Scripture, that evil spirits have 
no existence, and that Satan is merely a personifi¬ 
cation of moral evil. And yet, in his declining 
years, he appears to have felt that there was an 
inherent defect in the negative theology, for he 
says, “Among liberal Christians the preaching has 
been too vague, has wanted unity. ... I would 
that I could look to Unitarianism with more hope;” 
and he admitted that in the system as administered 
there was “a want of vitality and force which 
gives but little hope of its accomplishing much 
under its present auspices or present form.” 

As a preacher he stood exceedingly high, and 
yet in size he was diminutive, void of a dignified 
aspect, and his voice was feeble, but his style was 
attractive; and though at times he expanded his 
matter unduly, the manner was such as enabled an 
audience to grasp the matter without labored 
thought or overstrained attention. His works, in¬ 
cluding his essays of a philanthropic character, 
occupy six volumes, and many of his essays have 
been translated and published on the Continent of 
Europe, while in England their circulation has 
been perhaps as great as in his native land. 

CHANNTJNEUS (kan-nu'ne-us), 1 Esd. 
viii. 48. 

CHANT. See Music. But the word ren¬ 
dered “chant,” Amos vi. 5, means rather chatter, 
spoken contemptuously. 

CHANT, the plain tune to which psalms, pray¬ 
ers, responses, versicles and similar parts of the 
services are sung. Many of the tones are prob¬ 
ably as old as the Psalms themselves, though varied 
according to the musical skill or taste of the times. 
Those of Gregory the Great existed in the time of 
Ambrose of Milan, or even earlier. 

CHANTRY (chant're). 1. A little chapel or 
particular altar, either in or attached to some 
cathedral or parochial church, endowed with lands 
or revenues for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder and his friends. Chan¬ 
tries were dissolved in the time of Henry VIII., 
and by I. Edward VI., c. 14. 2. An endowment 
which provides for the chanting of masses. 
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CHAOS i ka'os). See Creation. 

CHAPEL (chap'el). Bethel is called “the 
king’s chapel” in Amos vii. 13. It was one of 
the seats of the idolatrous worship of the calves, 
1 Ki. xii. 28, 29. 

CHAPEL. 1. A small building attached to 
a church, and to most cathedrals and abbey 
churches. 2. A division in a church which has 
an altar in it. 3. A detached building for divine 
service; served by a chaplain. 4. Private chapels 
are those which are erected by private persons 
residing at a distance from their parish church, in 
which a chaplain may officiate, provided he has a 
license from the bishop of the diocese. 

CHAPITER (chap'i-ter). Not the same word, 
though synonymous, with the architectural term 
capital , the head or uppermost part of a column or 
pilaster. In the Old Testament there occur three 
different Hebrew words to express the English 
noun “chapiter.” It is really difficult to determine 
their meaning with precision. One of them would 
seem to be applicable to the rounded form of the 
capitals of Egyptian and Assyrian columns, the 
second refers to the overlaying of metal used in 
decorating a pillar, and the third evidently to the 
highest part of a column or shaft, 1 Ki. vii. 16. 

CHAPPELOW (shap'pe-lo), LEONARD, 
was born in 1683, and died in 1768. He was edu¬ 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a Fellow in 1717. In 1720 he succeeded 
Ockley as Arabic professor, and soon after, he was 
presented to the livings of Great and Little Hor- 
mead, in Hertfordshire. In 1727 he published 
Spencer’s famous work, “ On the Ritual Laws of 
the Hebrews,” with additions and corrections left 
bv the author, 2 vols. fol. Other works of his are, 
“ Elements of the Arabic Language“ A Commen¬ 
tary on the Book of Job, with the Hebrew Text 
and a Translation;” an edition of the Arabic poem 
entitled “Tograi,” with Pococke’s Latin transla¬ 
tion and notes, and an English translation, with 
additional notes, by the editor; “Six Assemblies; 
or, Ingenious Conversations of Learned Men among 
the Arabians,” etc., formerly published by Schul- 
tens in Arabic and Latin, with large notes and ob¬ 
servations, etc., 8vo, 1767. Chappelow was a good 
Oriental scholar, and his notes on these Arabic 
works are valuable. In his “Commentary on 
Job” he follows in the wake of Schultcns, to whose 
school he belonged. He cannot be said to have 
added much to our means of interpreting the book 
of Job, but his example and his publications did 
much to advance Oriental literature in England. 

CHAPTER (chap'ter). 1. A chapter of a 
cathedral church consists of persons ecclesiastical, 
canons and prebendaries, whereof the dean is chief, 
all being subordinate to the bishop, to whom they 
are assistants in matters relating to the Church. 
There are chapters in conventual houses also. 2. 
A section of the books of the Bible subdivided 
into verses. Cardinal Huss made this division for 
ease of reference about 1240. Verses were added 
about 1445 by Nathan, a rabbi. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE, the apnrtment in which 
the chapter of a cathedral or monastic establish¬ 
ment meets for the despatch of business. Chapter- 
houses are often of a polygonal form, with a central 
shaft supporting the roof. At York, Salisbury, 
Wells, Lincoln and Litchfield Cathedrals, these 


apartments are very spacious, and for centuries 
past they have been recognized as splendid speci¬ 
mens of architectural skill and elaborate orna¬ 
mentation. Many chapter-houses are quadran¬ 
gular in form. 

CHARAATHALAR (ka-ra-ath'a-lar), 1 
Esd. v. 36. 

CHARACA (kar'a-kah), 2 Macc. xii. 17. 

CHARASHIM (kar'a-shim), “craftsmen,” a 
valley so called, 1 Chr. iv. 14. In Nell. xi. 35 the 
word is translated. It would seem to be near Lod 
(Lydda), to the east of Jaflfra. 

CHARCHAMIS (kar'ka-mis), 1 Esd. i. 25. 

CHARCHEMISH (kar'kc-mish), 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20. See Carohemisii. 

CHARCUS (kar'kus), 1 Esd. v. 32, a corrup¬ 
tion of Barkos, Ezra ii. 53. 

CHAREA (ka're-a), 1 Esd. v. 32. 

CHARGER (char'jer). The Hebrew word so 
translated in Num. vii. 13, etc., is derived from a 
root signifying depth. These chargers, therefore, 
must have been deep vessels. The same word 
is also rendered “dishes,” Ex. xxv. 29; xxxvii. 
16. A different word is used in Ezra i. 9. The 
chargers here were perhaps more shallow— 
slaughter-vessels to receive the blood of vic¬ 
tims. The charger in which John Baptist’s head 
was placed was probably a dish or trencher. 

CHARIOT RACES. See Games. 

CHARIOTS (char'e-ots). The Scriptures em¬ 
ploy different words to denote carriages of different 
sorts, but it is not in every case easy to distinguish 
the kind of vehicle which these words severally de¬ 
note. We are now, however, through the discovery 
of ancient sculptures and paintings, in possession of 
such information respecting the chariots of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon and Persia as gives advantages 
in the discussion of this subject which were not 
possessed by earlier writers. The chariots of these 
nations are, in fact, mentioned in the Scriptures; i 
and by connecting the known with the unknown, 
we may arrive at more determinate conclusions 
than have hitherto been attainable. 

The first chariots mentioned in Scripture are 
those of the Egyptians; and by close attention to 
the various notices which occur respecting them, 
we may be able to discriminate the different kinds 
which were in use among that people. 

The earliest notice on this head occurs in Gen. 
xii. 43, where the king of Egypt honors Joseph 
by commanding that he should ride in the second 
of the royal chariots. This was doubtless a state- 
chariot, and the state-chariots of the Egyptians do 
not appear to have been different from their war- j 
chariots, the splendid military appointments of 
which rendered them fit for purposes of royal 
pomp. We also observe that where private car¬ 
riages were known, as in Egypt, they were of the 
same shape as those used in war, and only differed 
from them by having less complete military accou¬ 
trements, although even in these the case for arrows 
is not wanting. One of the most interesting of the 
Egyptian paintings represents a person of quality 
arriving late at an entertainment in his curricle 
drawn (like all the Egyptian chariots) bv two 


horses He is attended by a number of running 
footmen, one of whom hastens forward to knock at 
the door of the house, another advances to take the 
reins, a third bears a stool to assist his master in 
alighting, and most of them carry their sandals in 
their hands that they may run. with the more ease. 
This conveys a lively illustration of such passages 
as 1 Sam. viii. 11; 2 »Sam. xv. 1. The principal 
distinction between these private chariots and those 
actually used in war was, as appears from the monu¬ 
ments, that in the former the party drove himself, 
whereas in war the chariot, as among the Greeks, 
often contained a second person to drive it, that the 
warrior might be at liberty to employ his weapons 
with the more effect. But this was not always the 
case, for in the Egyptian monuments we often see 
even royal personages alone in their chariots, war¬ 
ring furiously, with the reins lashed round their 



The Giraffe.— SeoC iiamoiii. 


waist. So it appears that Jehu, who certainly rode 
in a war-chariot, drove himself, for his peculiar 
style of driving was recognized at a considerable 
distance, 2 Ki. ix. 20. 

Another word, rcceb , from the same root, appears 
to signify a carriage of any kind, and is especially 
used with reference to large bodies of carriages, 
and hence most generally of war-chariots, for 
chariots were anciently seldom seen together in 
large numbers except when employed in war. 
It is applied indifferently to the war-chariots of 
any nation, as to those of the Egyptians, Ex. 
xiv. 9, the Canaanites, Josh. xvii. 18; Jud. i. 
19; iv. 3, the Hebrews, 2 Ki. ix. 21, 24; x. 16, 
the Syrians, 2 Ki. v. 9, the Persians, Isa. xxi. 
7, 9. By a comparison of these references with 
those passages in which mercabah occurs, we find 
the two words applied with so little distinction to 
all sorts of carriages as to suggest that they were 
used indifferently and interchangeably, just as we 
should say either “carriage” or “coach”—neither 
of which is specific, and both of which differ more 
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from eacli other than the Hebrew reccb and merca- 
ball —to denote the same vehicle. Indeed, there 
are passages in which both words are manifestly 
applied to the same identical vehicle, as in 2 Ki. 
v. 0, 21, and 1 Ki. xxii. 35, 38, where no reader 
would suspect a change of vehicles, which some 
have endeavored to establish in order to make out 
a difference between the receb and mercabah. See 
Litter. 

There is another word which is sometimes ren¬ 


which are of a much heavier build than those of 
Egypt, as perhaps the more mountainous cha¬ 
racter of the country required. The chariots of 
Assyria would seem in some respects to have oc¬ 
cupied a middle place between the other two. 
Among other points, we observe that the spokes of 
the wheels are never more than six in the Egyptian 
chariot, while in the Assyrian there are eight, and 
in the Persian eleven. Not very different from the 
Persian chariot is one represented on a coin found 



A Chariot and its attendants. 


From nn Egyptian painting. 


dered by chariot, ’ agalah ; but as we have else¬ 
where [see Cart] shown that it denotes a plaus- 
trum, cart or wagon drawn by oxen, we need not 
here return to the subject. It is indeed alleged 
that in Ps. xlvi. 9 the word manifestly implies a 
chariot of war. The plural, ’ agaloth , is there used, 
and the supposition that it means a chariot of war 
proceeds on the assumption that only chariots were 
used in war. But this is not the fact, for in the 
scenes of Egyptian warfare we find carts drawn 
by oxen brought into the field by certain nomade 
nations, and in which they endeavor to escape from 
their pursuers. 

In the prophecy of Nahum, who was of the first 
captivity, and resident (if not born) at Elkosh, in 
Assyria, there is much allusion to chariots, sug¬ 
gested doubtless by their frequency before his eyes 
in the streets of Nineveh and throughout the As¬ 
syrian empire. In fact, when prophesying the 
downfall of Nineveh, he gives a particular and 
animated description of their action in the streets 
of the great city : 

•‘The shield of Ilia mighty men is made red : 

Tho valiant men are clothed in scarlet: 

The chariots aro as tho fire of lamps, in tho day when he 
preparoth them. 

And tho horsemen spread fear 

In tho etreets, tho chariots madden: 

They ran to and fro in tho broad places: 

Their appearance is os lamps, they run as lightning.” 

Nah. ii. 3, 4. 

It would appear that the Assyrian chariots were 
considerably different from those of the ancient 
Egyptians, and even from those of the Persians, 
with which we are acquainted through the Perse- 
politan sculpture (now in the British Museum), and 


at Babylon, but the spokes of the wheels are eight, 
as in the Assyrian chariot. This coin has given 
occasion to much unsound speculation in the attempt 
to connect it with the history of Daniel by mere 
conjecture without proof. 

CHARIOTS OF WAR. The Egyptians 
used horses in the equipment of an armed force 
before Jacob and his sons had settled in Goshen ; 
they had chariots of war and mounted asses and 
mules, and therefore could not be ignorant of the 
art of riding; but for ages after that period Arab 
nations rode on the bare back and guided the 
animals with a wand. Others, and probably the 
shepherd invaders, noosed a single rope in a slip¬ 
knot, round the lower jaw, forming an imperfect 
bridle with only one rein—a practice still in vogue 
among the Bedouins. Thus cavalry were but 
little formidable compared with chariots, until a 
complete command over the horse was obtained by 
the discovery of a true bridle. This seems to have 
been first introduced by chariot-drivers, and there 
are figures of well-constructed harness, reins and 
mouth-pieces in very early Egyptian monuments, 
representing both native and foreign chariots of 
war. These differed little from each other, both 
consisting of a light pole suspended between and 
on the withers of a pair of horses, the after end 
resting on a light axle-tree with two low wheels. 
Upon the axle stood a light frame, open behind 
and floored for the warrior and his charioteer, who 
both stood within; on the sides of the frame hung 
the war-bow in its case; a large quiver with arrows 
and darts had commonly a particular sheath. In' 
Persia the chariots, elevated upon wheels of con¬ 


siderable diameter, had four horses abreast, and in 
early ages there were occasionally hooks or scythes 
attached to the axles. In fighting from chariots 
great dexterity was shown by the warrior, not only 
in handling his weapons, but also in stepping out 
upon the pole to the horses’ shoulder, in order the 
better to attain his enemies, and the charioteer 
was an important person, sometimes equal in rank 
to the warrior himself. The kingdoms of both 
Judah and Israel had war-chariots, and from 
the case of King Josinh at the battle of Megiddo, 
it is clear they had also traveling-vehicles; for 
being wounded, he quitted his fighting-chariot, and 
in a second, evidently more commodious, he was 
brought to Jerusalem. Chariots of war continued 
to be used in Syria in the time of the Maccabees, 
and in Britain when Caesar invaded the island; 
but it would lead us beyond our proper limits if 
we were to expatiate on the Biga and Quadriga, 
the Essedum, Rheda and Covinus of the ancients. 
The subject belongs more properly to a dictionary 
of classical antiquities. 

CHARITY. This word has come popularly 
to signify almsgiving. But though this is a duty 
frequently inculcated in Scripture, the term “char¬ 
ity” in such passages as 1 Cor. xiii. signifies some¬ 
thing more. In the older English versions it was 
“ love.” And love, indeed, is meant—that high 
Christian love of which the love of God in Christ 
is the source and pattern, and which is exhibited 
in beautiful and tender concern for the welfare of 
those around us, 1 John iii. 1G; iv. 11, 16, 20, 21. 

CHARLES I. and II., monarchs of Eng¬ 
land, the son and the grandson of James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland. On the accession 
of Charles I. the kingdom entertained high hopes 
of his policy, which were not realized because of 
his tendency from the outset to rule by his own 
prerogative, irrespective of parliamentary author- 



Charles I. 

ity. The discussions which his measures provoked 
gradually divided the population, and the contest 
at length issued in the civil war, which had on the 
one side royal prerogative, and parliamentary law 
on the other, as the incentives of the opposing par¬ 
ties. The victory of the Parliament and the death 
of the king, who was beheaded, prepared the way 
for the Commonwealth, which only endured as 
long as Cromwell’s firm hand ruled the factions 
which existed in the country. See Cromwell. 
The second Charles became the choice of the peo¬ 
ple because of their desire to enjoy rest and to 
avoid the impending troubles which threatened in 
the brief protectorate of the great Cromwell’s son. 
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There was still a desire for the form of a monarchy, 
and hopes were entertained that the fate of the 
first Charles might be a lesson to his son. His 
reign proved to be a scene of partisanship and 
strife, while the monarch gave himself up to licen¬ 
tiousness, and his court became sadly corrupted. 

CHARLETON (charl'ton), WALTER, M.D., 
an English physician, born in 1619, and educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. He resided in Lon- 
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don, and became president of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians in 1689. He stood high in his profession, 
and became favorably known in the literary world 
by two works which deserve a place in theological 
libraries, viz., “The Darkness of Atheism dis¬ 
pelled by the Light of Nature,” and “ The 'Har¬ 
mony of Natural and Positive Divine Laws.” lie 
died in 1707. 


CHARMER, Deut. xviii. 11. See Divina¬ 
tion. 



A Chariot from Pompeii. 


CHARMIS (kar'mis), Judith v. 15; viii. 10. 

CHARNOCK (char'nok), STEPHEN, D.D., 
one of the most eminent of all the English Puritan 
divines, was born in London in 1628. He was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, under 
Sancroft, who rose to be archbishop of Canterbury. 
Charnock settled as a minister in Southwark, Lon¬ 
don ; and having been made a Fellow of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, he resumed collegiate duties and 
became senior proctor of the university in 1652. 
lie left Oxford for Dublin in 1663, where he be¬ 
came greatly celebrated as a preacher. Being one 
of the ejected by the act of uniformitv, he settled 
‘ 51 


in London, where he continued to preach occasion¬ 
ally. He died in 1680, leaving “Sermons” which 
continue to live, and deserve to be handed down 
to posterity, because of their great evangelical and 
philosophical power. His well-known work on 
the “Attributes of God” is confessedly the best in 
the English language. His works are published 
in nine vols. 8vo. 

CHARRAN (kar'ran), Acts vii. 2, 4. See 
IIaran. 

CHASE. See Hunting. 

CHASEBA (kas'e-ba), 1 Esd. v. 31. 

CHASIDIM (kas'i-dim), 1 Macc. vii. 13, one 
of the three chief Jewish sects, of which the 
other two were the Hellenists and the Muccabccans, 
and from which were developed afterward other 
sects, such as the Pharisees , the Essenes, etc. The 
appellation, signifying the benevolent , the pious , is 
used in the Psalms to denote those of the Jewish 
community who were distinguished by their love 
to God and good-will toward men. These were 
singled out from the midst of God’s chosen people 
as the saints of Jehovah. It was therefore natural 
that when, in later days, the influences 
and practices of these heathen nations 
who conquered Palestine had cooled the 
zeal of many in Israel in the cause of God, 
when multitudes grew lax in the observ¬ 
ance of the law, and when the religion 
of their fathers was in imminent dan¬ 
ger, those who feared the Lord should 
separate themselves more visibly from 
their Hellenizing brethren, unite to¬ 
gether by special ties to keep the ordi¬ 
nances, and hedge themselves in more 
securely by the voluntary imposition of 
works of supererogation, thus becoming 
an organized sect characterized by the 
special name Chasidim, in a peculiar and 
sectarian sense. That this old sect should 
first come before us so late as the time 
of Judas Maccabaeus, and unite themselves so read¬ 
ily with him, is owing to the fact that they found 
in him an earnest defender of the ancient faith, for 
the maintenance of which they were always ready 
to lay down their lives. 

The essential principles of the Chasidim were as 
follows: Most rigidly to observe all the ritual laws 
of purification—to meet together frequently for 
devotion, carefully preparing themselves for it by 
ablutions, and wearing their phylacteries longer 
than others—to seek diligently for opportunities 
of offering sacrifices—to impose upon themselves 
voluntarily great acts of self-denial and mortifica¬ 
tions; like the Nazarites, they abstained from wine 
and all intoxicating liquors, sometimes for weeks, 
and sometimes during their whole lives; and like 
the priests, they observed the Levitical purifica¬ 
tions during the time of their being Nazarites, and 
sometimes longer, 1 Macc. vii. 12-16. They, to a 
great extent, had all things in common ; some of 
them withdrew altogether from general society, 
and devoted themselves entirely to contemplation 
and to the study of the written and oral law, whilst 
others continued to prosecute the affairs of the 
world, therefrom maintaining their brethren en¬ 
gaged in devotion, and were called practical men or 
the party of action; they did not speak much, even 
with their own wives, and would not look at all at 
strange wornen^ Their self-denying and holy life, 
as well as their reputed power to perform miracu¬ 


lous cures and to drive out evil spirits, secured for 
them the respect of the Jewish community at large. 

The standard of a Chasid in the Talmudic period 
(200-500 A. D.) was more what it had originally 
been, and almost approached the demands of the 
Old Testament. Not to be over-righteous, and not 
to press the observance or non-observance of cer¬ 
tain things to its utmost extreme, but to be tem¬ 
perate, mild, forbearing, benevolent, pious, etc., 
were now the qualifications of a Chasid. “He 
who wants to be a Chasid ,” says R. Jehuda ben 
Jecheskiel, “ must observe the laws of equitv, leave 
to every one that which belongs to him, and give 
every man that which is due to him.” But even 
among these more sober-minded Chasidim there 
were some who would never give a letter to a non- 
Hebrew servant on the Sabbath day to be carried 
anywhere, nor repair a hedge because the resolu¬ 
tion to do it had been formed on the Sabbath dav, 
nor extinguish a fire which broke out on the Sab¬ 
bath. These, however, were exceptional cases. 

In the post-Talmudic period and in the Middle 
Ages, the old and venerable Scripture name Chasid 
was claimed by parties belonging to different 
schools, and was made to describe characters com¬ 
patible with the respective notions entertained by 
these several parties. The philosophic school un¬ 


derstood by its simple piety in contradistinction 
to scientific knowledge. Maimonides takes Chasid 
to denote one religiously moral as distinguished 
from philosophically moral. The Karaites claim 
the title Chasidim for those who earnestly strive to 
know God as he is. 

The organizer of the sect Chasidim , existing to 
the present day in various parts of the Continent, 
was Rabbi Israel ben Eliezei' Baal Shan, also called 
Bescht. Baal Shem made his first public appear¬ 
ance in Tlusti in the district of Czortkow in Po¬ 
land, where he began his wonderful deeds, which 
soon led to the discovery, on the part of his disci¬ 
ples, that his father had been visited by the prophet 
Elijah, to predict his birth, and that his mother 
was an hundred years old when she was delivered 
of him. Baal Shem then removed to Medziboze 
in Podolia, where his wonderful works secured for 
him the name saint. He spoke of his frequent 
communications with the deity and the world of 
spirits, performed miraculous cures, and reclaimed 
human souls which had entered into beasts. His 
fame spread far and wide, and multitudes of de¬ 
luded Jews flocked from all parts of Poland to 
this thaumaturgus to submit themselves to his 
guidance, and he formed them into the sect Chas¬ 
idim of the present day. 

CHASKUNI (sha-sku'ne), BEN M ANOACH, 
a learned Jew who flourished in France about the 



A Funeral Chariot. 

From bas-relief on a Greek sepulchre. 
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beginning of the thirteenth century. Ho wrote a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he made 
large use of the Midrashic literature; indeed, it is 
almost entirely a compilation. 


on the front. In h ranee there seems to have been 
a kind of hooded chasuble in the sixth century, 
perhaps for covering the head. 


CHEDORLAOMER 


ate and president of Harvard College, where he 
remained until his death, in 1672. Pie left “Ser¬ 
mons” and other works behind him. 



CHAUNCY, ISAAC, a son 
of the president of Plarvard Col¬ 
lege, after being ejected by the act 
of uniformity, came to Massa¬ 
chusetts and settled in a Congre¬ 
gational church at Andover. He 
returned to England, and be¬ 
came pastor of the church in 
London in which John Owen had 
preached. He retired from the 
ministry in 1704 and became pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in the academy 
which the dissenters had insti¬ 
tuted in London for training min¬ 
isters. He died in 1712, leaving 
works on “Congregational Church 
Government;” “ Neonomianism 
Unmasked,” and “ The Doctrine 
according to Godliness.” 


CHEBAR (ke'bar), “ length.” 
A river in Babylonia, on the banks 
of which some of the Jewish cap¬ 
tives were located, Ezek. i. 1, 3; 
iii. 15, 23; x. 15, 20, 22; xliii. 3.’ 
This is by many supposed to be 
the Chaboras, now the Khabour , 
which flowed into the Euphrates 
at Circesium. But it has been also 
thought, and perhaps with more 
reason, that the Chebar was the 
Nahr Malcha or royal canal of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the cutting 
of which the exiles were, it is 
likely, employed. 


CHASUBLE (clias'u-b’i), the principal vest- of Evif 


.*»* i/uo at Boston, 

studied in Harvard, and became 


pastor of the FirsUChurch, in 
Boston, in 1727. He was esteemed 
as a man of learning, and he has 
been recognized as one of the 
founders of Universalism. He 
published several works on “ The 
Benevolence of the Deity;” “The 
Fall and its Consequences;” 
“Episcopacy,” and “The Salva¬ 
tion of all Men.” He died in 1781. 


* twjtuviu vnauncj j 


Horses of the Royal Chariot of Assyria. 


CHEBEL (ke / bel), a Hebrew 
word, signifying ordinarily a rope 
or cord, Josh. ii. 15, hence a band 
or string of men, 1 Sam. x. 5, 10. 
It is also used for the line of sea- 
coast, and is the term always ap¬ 
plied to the region of Argob, sur¬ 
rounded or girt, as it were, with a 
definite boundary like the coast¬ 
line. See Argob. 


ment of the priest, and as such it is often called 
the vestment” in old English inventories. It 
was originally in the form of a circle, but in the 
AVest it gradually changed until it became oblong. 
Modern-shaped Roman and French chasubles are 
the invention of the last two centuries onlv. In 
England they were usually adorned with Y-shaped 
crosses and orphrevs, or embroidered ornaments 
along the edges and down the front. Later still 
they had a Latin cross on the back and an orphrey 


CHAUNCY (chawn'se), CHARLES, was born 
in 1592 at Yardleyburg, Hertfordshire, England. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and com¬ 
menced M. A. in 1617. He gained a Fellowship, 
was made bachelor in divinity and professor of 
Greek. He became vicar of Ware, and in conse¬ 
quence of bis opposition to the “ Book of Sports” 
he incurred the displeasure of Laud. Afterward 
he was silenced, whereupon he came to New Eng¬ 
land, settled at Plymouth, became pastor of Scitu- 


CHEDORLAOMER (che-dor-la'o-mer), a 
king of Elam, who comes before us in connection 
with the history of Abraham as a great conqueror, 
lie made war upon certain kings of South Pales¬ 
tine, and for a period cf twelve years received 
tribute from them. When, however, this was 
refused, he, in alliance with other east Asiatic 
sovereigns, attacked the confederates “in the vale 
of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,” and slew the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, carrying off much 
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spoil, together with Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
Upon hearing of this, Abraham armed his trained 
servants to the number of 318, pursued the vic¬ 
torious army, fell upon them by night, slew the 
king of Elam and his allies, and rescued Lot, Gen. 
xiv. 1-17. Mr. Stuart Poole, with great proba¬ 
bility, supposes that the conquests of Chedorla- 
omer are in some way con¬ 
nected with the shepherd 
domination in Egypt. “ It 
appears to me,” he says, 
“ that the first invasion of 
Palestine by Chedorlaoraer 
and his confederates proba¬ 
bly caused the shepherds to 
leave the East and settle in 
Egypt.” 

CHEEK. Smiting upon 
the. cheek was regarded by 
the Hebrews as a great in¬ 
dignity, 1 Ki. xxii. 24 ; 2 Chr. 
xviii. 23; Job xvi. 10; Lam. 
iii. 30; Mic. v. 1; Matt. v. 
39; Luke vi. 29. 

CHEENETH (ke'e- 
Chasuble. neth), Ezra iv. 10, marg. In 
the text this word is ren¬ 
dered “at such a time.” It is a formula probably 
implying “ and so forth.” 

CHEESE. There is much reason to conclude 
that the cheese used by the Jews differed in no 
respect from that still common in the East, which 
is usually exhibited in small cakes about the size 
of a tea saucer, white in color, and excessively salt. 
It has no rind, and soon becomes remarkably hard 
and dry, being, indeed, not made for long keeping. 
It is best when new and comparatively soft, and 
in this state large quantities are consumed in 
lumps or crumbs not made up into cakes. All 
cheese in the East is of very indifferent quality, 
and the natives infinitely prefer English or Dutch 
cheese when they can obtain it. In making cheese 
the common rennet is either buttermilk or a de¬ 
coction of the great-headed thistle or wild arti¬ 
choke. The curds are afterwards put into small 
baskets made of rushes or palm leaves, which arc 
then tied up close and the necessary pressure 
applied. 

There are several decisions in the Mishna rela¬ 
tive to the pressure by which cheese was made. 
This proves, that as observed before, no prepara¬ 
tion of milk was regarded as cheese while in a 
fluid state, or before being subjected to pressure. 
In another place it is decided that cheese made 
by foreigners could not be eaten, from the fear 
that it might possibly be derived from the milk 
of some animal which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols. 

GHEKE, SIR JOHN, an eminent scholar, and 
one of the first to promote the study of Greek in 
England, was born at Cambridge in 1514. He 
was attached to the opinions of the Reformers, and 
for this suffered much during the reign of Mary. 
In an evil hour he consented to recant the views 
he had professed, and this he did on the 4th of 
October, 1556, before the queen and the whole 
court. He soon found, however, that the stings 
of his own conscience were less easy of endurance 
than the persecutions of the queen, and in less than 
a year after his recantation he died of a broken 
heart, 13th September, 1557. Among his other 



literary labors was a translation of Matthew’s 
Gospel into English, of which the MS., with the 
exception of one or two leaves, is extant, and has 
been edited by the Rev. J. Goodwin, Camb., 1843. 
This translation is interesting on several accounts, 
and deserves a place in the history of the English 
Bible. It was executed, it is believed, about the 
year 1550. The author’s desire was to produce a 
more purely English translation than those which 
were making their appearance in his day, and 
which were in his judgment disfigured and ren¬ 
dered less generally useful by the multitude of 
foreign, chiefly Latinized, words which they con¬ 
tained. In pursuit of this, he goes so far as to 
give fro-sent instead of apostles, crossed instead of 
crucified, ugainraising for resurrection, groundwrought 
instead of founded, etc. A few notes are added, 
partly exegetical, partly reflective. It seems to 
have been the author’s intention to translate the 
entire New Testament, but he completed only 
Matthew and a few verses of Mark. 

CHELAL (ke'lal), a man who had taken a 
strange wife, Ezra x. 30. 


CHELLUS (kel'lus), Judith i. 9. This place 
and several others are omitted in the Vulgate. 
Movers supposes it to be the same as Halhul, Josh, 
xv. 58, and that Betane mentioned with it is the 
same as Beth-anoth, Josh. xv. 59. 

CHELOD (ke'lod), Judith i. 6. 

CHELUB (ke'lub), 1. In the Hebrew text 
described as “ the brother of Shua, and the father 
of Mehiv,” Septuagint, 1 Chr. iv. 11. 2. The 

father of Ezri, one of David’s “ rulers,” who was 
“over them that did the work of the field for till¬ 
age,” 1 Chr. xxvii. 26. 

CHELUBAI (ke-lu'bi), the name given in 
1 Chr. ii. 9 to the brother of Jerahmeel, and the 
son of Iiezron, the grandson of Judah. In verses 
18 and 42 he is called Caleb. It is probably to 
the same person that reference is made in verse 
50, where the Septuagint seems to have preserved 
the more correct reading, and also in 1 Chr. iv. 
1, where both Hebrew and Septuagint read Carmi. 


CHELCIAS (keKse-as). Six persons of this 
name are referred to in the Apocrypha. 1. One 
of the governors of the temple in the time of 
Josiah, 1 Esd. 1, 8, and the same as the Ililkiah 
who is called a ruler of the house of God, 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 8, and high-priest, 2 Ki. xxii. 4. 2. The 

great-grandfather of Ezra, 1 Esd. vili. 1; comp. 
Ezra vii. 1. 3. One of the ancestors of Judith, 
Jud. viii. 1. 4’. One of the remoter ancestors of 
Baruch, Bar. i. 1. 5. The father of Joachim, 


CHEMARIMS (kem'a-rims). This name is 
applied exclusively in the Old Testament to idola¬ 
trous priests, IIos. x. 5; 2 Ki. xxiii. 5; Zeph. i. 4. 
According to Kimchi, who derives it from a word 
signifying blackness, sadness, it contains an allusion 
to the dark garments and ascetic habits of the 
priests. Fiirst says that the application of this 
word specially to idolatrous priests is a purely 
Hebrew idiom. 

CHEMNITZ (chem'nitz), MARTIN, a dis- 



A War Chariot. 
From nn Egyptian painting. 


high-priest in the house of Baruch, Bar. i. 7. 
6. The father of Susannah, Sus. vv. 2, 29, identified 
with (1) in the fragment of a commentary on 
Susannah, attributed to Ilippolytus. 

CHELLIANS (kel'le-ans), Judith ii. 23, 
inhabitants of Chellus. 

CHELLUH (kel'luh), “completed, con¬ 
sumed,” one who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezra x. 35. 


tinguished theologian of the sixteenth century, 
was born on the 9th November, 1522, in Mark 
Brandenburg. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to the school at Wittenberg, where he had 
an opportunity of hearing Luther preach. He 
was soon taken back to his parents. In 1539-42 
he was a student at the University of Magdeburg; 
in 1543 he went to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder; and in 
1545, Melanchthon had him settled at Wittenberg, 
and helped him in his studies. In 1547 he went 
to Kcenigsberg, where he was favorably received 
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on account of his astrological knowledge. Hero 
he began to prosecute theological studies. Having 
opposed Osiander’s doctrine of justification by 
faith, his post of librarian was made uncomfort¬ 
able, and he removed again to Wittenberg, 1553, 
where he attached himself closely to Mclanch- 
thon, but in 1555 went to Brunswick as preacher. 
Here, too, he became a teacher of theology. He 
died April 8th, 1586, having led a very active life, 
chiefly taken up with controversial theology. His 
connection with Morlin, the great opponent of 
Osiander, had an important influence on his life 
and opinions. lie is the author of three works on 
the Eucharist; Chief Heads of the Theology of the 
Jesuits; on Two Natures in Christ, and a large work 
on the Council of Trent, a work of great learning, 
ability and acuteness, which was published in 
parts, and occupied ten years of labor. A list of 
thirty-two printed works of Chemnitz is given by 
Rothmeyer. The only one of any importance at 


the fact that Chemosh is coupled with Moloch, 
favor the theory that he had some analogy with 
the planet Saturn. 

OHENAAN (ke'nan), Gen. ix. 18, marg. See 
Canaan. 

CHEN A AN AH (ke-nali'a-nah). Fiirst says 
it is the original form of the noun Canaan; and 
suggests that the prevalence of such names as this, 
and IViarsish and Cush among the Benjamites, in¬ 
dicates special connection by intermarriage with 
the earlier race. The straits to which this tribe 
was reduced may have driven its members to 
special alliances with their Phoenician neighbors. 
This proper name occurs five times. 

1. In 1 Chr. vii. 10 it designates a great-grand¬ 
son of the patriarch Benjamin, Chenaanah being 
the fourth of seven sons of Bilhan, who was the son 
of Jediael, the third son of Benjamin. Chenaanah 


sibly built or occupied by the Ammonites in some 
incursion, Josh, xviii. 24. 

CHEPHIRAH (ke'fi-rah), “a village,” one 
of the towns ol the Gibeonites, who by a clever 
trick induced Joshua and the Israelites to enter 
into an alliance with them, Josh. ix. 3. The 
other towns of this tribe were Gibeon, Beeroth 
and Kirjath-jearim. Chephirah was allotted to 
Benjamin, and its position is indicated by its 
being mentioned in connection with Kirjath- 
jearim and Mizpeh, Josh, xviii. 2G; Ezra ii. 25. 
On the western declivity of the mountain range, 
eleven miles from Jerusalem and four from Kir¬ 
jath-jearim, is a ruined village called Kefir, which 
doubtless marks the site of the old city of Chephi¬ 
rah. After remaining unknown, or at least un¬ 
noticed, for more than 2000 years, its site was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Robinson in 1852. 

CHERAN (ke'ran), a son of a Horite chief, 
Gen. xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41. 

CHEREAS (ke're-as), 2 Mncc. x. 32, 37. 

CHERETHIMS (ker'e-thims). These are 
mentioned in connection with the Philistines 
Ezek. xxv. 16. They are identical with the 
Cherethites, 1 Sam. xxx. 14; Zeph. ii. 5, and 
seem to have been located in the south of Pal¬ 
estine, near the sea-coast. 

CHERETHITES (ker'e-thites) and PELE- 
THITES (pePe-thites) were names borne by the 
royal life-guards in the time of David, 2 Sam. 
viii. 18; 1 Chr. xviii. 17. Prevailing opinion 
translates their names “Headsmen and Foot- 
runners.” In the later years of David, their 
captain, Benaiah, rose to a more commanding 
importance than the generals of the regular 
troops, just as in imperial Rome the prefect of 
the Pnetorian guards became the second person in 
the empire. It is evident that, to perpetrate any 
summary deed, Benaiah and the guards were 
chiefly relied on. That they were strictly a body¬ 
guard is distinctly stated in 2 Sam. xxiii. 23. The 
grammatical form of the Hebrew words is never¬ 
theless not quite clear; and as the Cherethites 
are named as a nation of the south, 1 Sam. xxx. 
14, some are disposed to believe Crethi and Plethi 
to be foreign Gentile names used collectively. No 
small confirmation of this may be drawn from 
2 Sam. xv. 18: “All the Cherethites, and all the 
Pelethites, and all the Gittites, 600 men,” etc. If 
the first two words were grammatical plurals, like 
the third (Gittites), it is scarcely credible that a final 
letter should be added to the third and not also 
to the other two. As the word all is repeated three 
times, and GOO men is the number intended the 
third time, the Cherethites and Pelethites must 
have been reckoned by the hundred; and since 
the Gittites were clearly foreigners, all the d 
priori improbability which some have seen in 
David’s defending himself by a foreign guard falls 
to the ground. 

CHERITH (ke / rith), a river in Palestine, on 
the banks of which the prophet Elijah found ref¬ 
uge, 1 Ki. xvii. 3-7. Eusebius and others have 
conceived themselves bound by the words ren¬ 
dered “east of the Jordan” to seek the river in 
the trans-Jordanic country; but although the 
words sometimes may receive this translation, as 
in Gen. xxv. 18; Josh. xix. 11, they properly 
denote simply before— t( before the Jordan ;” comp. 



Bas-relief of a Roman Charioteer. 


^present day is his great work against Roman is described as, like his brethren, the head of 
O cism. Mishpachah or clan, and a “mighty man of valor.” 

2. In 1 Ki. xxii. 11, 24, and 2 Chr. xviii. 10, 23, 
Chenaanait is the father of the false prophet 
Zedckiah, who smote Micaiah the son of Imlah 
on the cheek-, and induced Ahab to undertake the 
military expedition to Ramoth-Gilead in which 
he perished. 


CHEMOSH (ke'raosh) is the name of a 
national god of the Moabites, 1 Ki. xi. 7; 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 13; Jer. xlviii. 7, who are for this reason 
called the “ people of Chemosh,” in Nura. xxi. 29, 
and of the Ammonites, Jud. xi. 24, whose worship 
was introduced among the Israelites by Solomon, 
1 Ki. xi. 7. No etymology of the name which 
has been proposed, and no attempt which has been 
made to identify this god with others whose at¬ 
tributes are better known, is sufficiently plau¬ 
sible to deserve particular notice. Jerome’s 
notion that Chemosh is the same as Baal-peor has 
no historical foundation, and the only theory 
which rests on any probability is that which 
assumes a resemblance between Chemosh and 
Arabian idolatry. Jewish tradition affirms that 
he was worshiped under the symbol of a black 
star, and Maimonides states that his worshipers 
went bare-headed, and abstained from the use of 
garments sewn together by the needle. The black 
star, the connection with Arabian idolatry, and 


CHEN ANT (ken'a-ne) is mentioned but 
once, in iNeh. ix. 4. He was one of the Levites 
who took part in the solemn service of confession 
and praise to God, after the public reading of the 
law. There is much variation in the text of 
this verse. 

CHENANIAH (ken-a-ni'ah), “God’s good¬ 
ness,” a master of the temple music, who con¬ 
ducted the grand musical services when the ark 
was removed from the house of Obcd-edom to 
Jerusalem, 1 Chr. xv. 22. 

CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAI (ke'far-ha- 
am'mo-ni), a place in the tribe of Benjamin, pos- 
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Gen. xviii. 16—that is, in coming from Samaria. 
And this interpretation, which places the Cherith 
west of the Jordan, agrees with history, with Jo¬ 
sephus, and with the local traditions which have 
uniformly placed the river of Elijah on this side 
the Jordan. Dr. Robinson drops a suggestion that 
it may be the Wady Kelt, which is formed by the 
union of many streams in the mountains west of 
Jericho, issuing from a deep gorge, in which it 
passes bv that village and then across the plain to 
the Jordan. It is dry in summer. 

No spot in Palestine is better fitted to afford a 
secure asylum to the persecuted than Wady cl- 
Kelt. On each side of it extend the bare, desolate 
hills of the wilderness of Juda i a, in whose fastnesses 
David was able to bid defiance to Saul. The Kelt 
is one of the wildest ravines in this wild region. 
In some places it is not less than 500 feet deep, 
and just wide enough at the bottom to give a 
passage to a streamlet, 1 Ki. xvii. 6, like a silver 
thread, and to afford space for its narrow fringe 
of oleanders. The banks arc almost sheer preci¬ 
pices of naked limestone, and are here and there 
pierced with the dark openings of caves and grot¬ 
toes, in some one of which probably Elijah lay hid. 
The wady opens into the great valley, and from 
its depths issues a narrow line of verdure into the 
white plain; it gradually spreads as it advances 
until it mingles at the distance of a mile or more 
with the thickets that encompass Riha, the modern 
representative of Jericho. To any one passing 
down from Jerusalem or Samaria toward Jericho, 
the appropriateness of the words in 1 Ki. xvii. 3 
would be at once apparent: “ The brook Cherith, 
that is before Jordan .” 

Wady el-Kelt is unquestionably the valley of 
Achor, in which the Israelites stoned Achan, Josh, 
vii. 26, and which served to mark the northern 
border of Judah, xv. 7. Along the southern bank 
of the wady, by a long and toilsome pass, ascends 
the ancient and only road from Jericho to Jerusa¬ 
lem. This is doubtless “the going up to Adum- 
mim, which is on the south side of the river" xv. 7. 
The Kelt, being near Mount Quarantania, the tra¬ 
ditional scene of the Temptation, was a favorite 
resort for anchorites when the example of St. 
Saba made that order fashionable in Palestine. 

CHERUB (cher'ub), CHERUBIM (clier'- 
ub-im). These beings are first mentioned in the 
narrative of the fall of man, where they are said 
to have been placed “ at the cast of the garden of 
Eden,” Gen. iii. 24. They are afterward spoken 
of either as living creatures or as sculptured or 
painted figures. Thus, cherubim were represented 
in both the tabernacle and the temple. When the 
sacred ark was made, attached to the two ends 
of the mercy-seat or cover of it were cherubim 
of beaten gold, Ex. xxv. 17-22; xxxvii. 6-9. 
Whether these were preserved till the time when 
the ark was placed in the temple, or whether those 
larger ones which Solomon made “within the ora¬ 
cle” of wood overlaid with gold, 1 Ki. vi. 23-28, 
were intended to replace them, has been ques¬ 
tioned. The probability is that the cherubim of 
Solomon were additional. Each cherub over the 
ark lifted his wings on high ; his face was inward 
toward his fellow, bending down to the mercy-seat, 
Ex. xxv. 17-22; xxxvii. 6-9. Hence, as the sym¬ 
bolic presence of the Lord was upon the mercy- 
seat, he is often described and addressed as dwell¬ 
ing between the cherubim. On the curtains, also, 
of the tabernacle, cherubim were represented, and 
on the walls and doors of the temple were carved 
figures of them ; they appear, too, with the sym¬ 


bolic oxen and lions on certain articles of the tem¬ 
ple furniture. We further find an appearance of 
cherubim in the vision vouchsafed to Ezekiel, 
which was in some degree a manifestation of the 
divine glory. Four living creatures are described 
with a marvelous intercommunication of wheels 
and four-fold faces, and they are repeatedly 
termed cherubim. St. John, too, beheld heaven 
opened, and One sitting in majesty upon a throne, 
and amid his train were four living creatures (un¬ 
fortunately in our translation rendered “beasts”). 
We can have no difficulty in identifying these 
with the cherubim of Ezekiel, though the name is 
not applied to them. There is the four-fold face 
and the multitude of eyes which had marked the 
living ones of the earlier visions, Rev. iv. 6-8. 

Cherubim, then, appear when God’s majesty 
shines forth. The flaming sword that lcept the 


tree of life had attendant cherubim. So, when 
God would sensibly reveal himself, cither as sit¬ 
ting in the solitude of the most holy place, or as 
commissioning a prophet, or disclosing the secrets 
of the upper sanctuary, there, we find it recorded, 
are the cherubim. And we may well suppose that 
the glorious creatures whom Isaiah saw ministering 
before Jehovah were, though denominated “sera¬ 
phim,” the same beings. 

When Moses was commanded to make the cher¬ 
ubim of gold, no minute description was given of 
their shape, nor are those figured on the hangings 
of the tabernacle or the walls of the temple de¬ 
scribed. It may be that the form was so well 
known that description was unnecessary, or it may 
more probably be that there was some deep mys¬ 
tery, and that human lips were not to utter, nor 
human pens to delineate, the marvelous conforma¬ 
tion of those exalted beings. And the expression 
of Ezekiel, “ I knew that they were the cherubims,” 
Ezek. x. 20, may be taken to indicate that, but for 


a divine illumination, he would not have recog¬ 
nized them. 

Animal forms were in some measure introduced. 
But it is remarkable that when the four faces are 
mentioned, and one is said to be that of a man, one 
that ot a lion and another that of an eagle, one is 
described as “the face of a cherub,” the corre¬ 
sponding description being “the face of an ox” 
and the likeness of “a calf,” Ezek. i. 10; x. 14; 
Rev. iv. 7. Was there, then, any resemblance to 
those winged bulls with which the process of 
Assyrian excavation has made us familiar? Little 
can be said in reply to such a question, 6ave that 
God is not likely to have borrowed the adornments 
of his sanctuary from heathens. Symbols, indeed, 
he does use, common to various nations, but it is 
because they have been naturally fitted to convey 
certain ideas. So that if there be a likeness in 


the cherubim of glory to the Egyptian or Assyrian 
sculptures, we are by no means to infer that these 
last were patterns which the former followed. 
Rather we may believe that heathen nations de¬ 
rived many of their ideas and stories and repre¬ 
sentations from Hebrew sources, or from that an¬ 
cient tradition of the original fathers of mankind 
which was continued, though debased and dis¬ 
torted, in so many lines of their posterity. 

Instead of curiously speculating on the cherubic 
figures, we may better employ ourselves in in¬ 
quiring what they were meant to symbolize. Most 
discordant have been the views of different critics. 
Laying aside those which would give the cherubim 
a mere mythic character, it may be remarked that 
some see in them a representation of the Trinity, 
some the embodiment of the divine attributes, 
while others regard them as intended not to image 
the Creator, but the Creator’s manifested glory. 
There are objections to all these views. As God 
is said to dwell between the cherubim, they could 
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hardly symbolize the Deity himself; neither do 
we find any worship ever paid them, so that they 
could by no means have been regarded as embody¬ 
ing the idea of the Godhead. 

We must consider what the figures, so far as 
they are described to 11 s, would naturally indicate. 
The predominating form is that of man, Ezek. i. 
0 , 8, 10, erect in posture, joining intelligently in 
the praises of God, Rev. iv. 8. Besides, there 
were the characteristics of certain animals, the 
lion, the ox and the eagle. And of these the 
Jewish proverb says: “Four are the highest in 
the world—the lion among wild beasts, the ox 
among tame cattle, the eagle among birds, man 
among all creatures; but God is supreme over all. 
‘The meaning is/ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘that in 
these four kinds are exhibited the highest forms 
of creature-life on earth, but that God is still in¬ 
finitely exalted above these. ... So that a creature 
compounded of all these—bearing in its general 


sanctuary, too, God dwelt between the cherubim, 
so regarded, as a covenant God. It was shown 
that spiritual and holy life must be the character¬ 
istic of those who are admitted to his immediate 
presence, a most instructive lesson being thereby 
read as to the necessary disposition and nature of 
men in whom and among whom the glorious Lord 
will walk and dwell. Impurity he cannot abide. 
I he common notion of the cherubim being the 
support of Jehovah’s throne finds little authority 
in Scripture. It is true that God is represented 
as riding upon a cherub, Ps. xviii. 10, and that, 
Ezek. i. 26; x. 1, his throne is placed in or above 
the firmament over the heads of the cherubim. 
But for this there was a reason. The manifesta¬ 
tions were not, as in the tabernacle and the temple, 
for merc^\ but for judgment; creatures therefore 
were properly then beneath the feet of the divine 
Avenger. Dr. Fairbairn sums up his opinion in 
the following words: ‘The cherubim were in their | 
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shape and structure the lineaments of a man, but 
associating with the human the appearance and 
properties also of the three next highest orders of 
animal existence—might seem a kind of concrete 
manifestation of created life on earth, a sort of 
personified creaturehood.’ Dr. Fairbairn con¬ 
cludes, from the nature of this compounded form, 
man, the centre of the whole, augmented with the 
highest attributes of other creatures, the lion, the 
eagle, the ox, peerless strength, king-like motion, 
productive energy, that human beings in a nobler 
grade, instinct with the highest and most perfect 
life, the life of God in the soul, must have been 
symbolized by the cherubim. And he sees hence 
an admirable fitness in their being placed in the 
garden of paradise when Adam and Eve had been 
driven thence for their sin, not merely by way of 
defence, or for a token of exclusion, as the flaming 
sword of terror, but more chiefly to hold, as it were, 
paradise in pledge, affording the sure hope that 
men, quickened and purified and exalted, would 
again lie placed as denizens there, to eat of its tree 
of life and drink of its crystal streams. In the 


'ery nature and design artificial and temporary 
forms of being. . . . They were set up for repre¬ 
sentations to the eye of faith of earth’s living 
creaturehood, and more especially of its rational 
and immortal though fallen head, with reference 
to the better hopes and destiny in prospect. From 
the very first they gave promise of a restored con¬ 
dition to the fallen, and by the use afterward made 
of them the light became clearer and more distinct. 
By their designations, the position assigned them, 
the actions from time to time ascribed to them, as 
well as their own peculiar structure, it was inti¬ 
mated that the good in prospect should be secured, 
not at the expense of, but in perfect consistence 
with, the claims of God’s righteousness; that res¬ 
toration to the holiness must precede restoration 
to the blessedness of life; and that only by being 
made capable of dwelling beside the presence of 
the only Wise and Good could man hope to have 
his portion of felicity recovered. But all this, 
they further betokened, it was in God’s purpose to 
have accomplished, and in the process to raise 
humanity to a higher than its original destination, 


in its standing nearer to God, and greatly ennobled 
in its powers of life and capacities of working.’ ” 
Dr. Fairbairn’s views are entitled to great defer¬ 
ence. But one of the proofs on which lie relies as 
showing that the cherubim were distinct from 
angels must not be pressed. In our version, 
according to the received text, the living ones, 
identical with cherubim, are represented as giving 
thanks for their own redemption, Rev. v. 9, 10. 
There is great probability that the true reading 
of the passage does not include them among the 
redeemed by blood. Perhaps, therefore, though 
on a subject so mysterious it is most unbecoming 
to dogmatize, angelic creatures are symbolized. 
They, when man was expelled from Eden, kept 
the way of the tree of life, for they are ministering 
spirits for man’s behoof, Heb. i. 14; they bent rev¬ 
erently upon the mercy-seat, for they desire to 
look into the wondrous plans of covenant mercy 
made for man’s redemption; their ministrations 
the Lord made use of when he would commis¬ 
sion his prophets, for his dispensations were 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator, 
Acts vii. 53 ; Gal.iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2; they raise 
the jubilant song of adoring praise for man’s 
redemption; for is there not joy among them 
S °ver every sinner that repenteth ? Luke xv. 10. 

| The lessons of instruction that Dr. Fairbairn de- 
| duces on his supposition are well-nigh as forci- 
| ble on this, since there will be one day but one 
I lar S e assembly, “just men made perfect,” with 
l the “ innumerable company of angels,” Heb. xii. 
f 22, 23; and through all that vast congregation 
I and in every member of it the tokens of conde- 
[j scending love are seen, in that the Highest 
3 deigns to dwell with and take into his own fel- 
« lowship any of his creatures. 

^ There is a remarkable application of the term 
? “cherub” to the king of Tyrus, Ezek. xxviii. 

14, 1G. The idea is borrowed from the cheru- 
! bim of the sanctuary. They with their far- 
extending wings covered the ark; so he was 
! placed, as it were, for a defence and covering 
j to the land of Israel. It was a privilege; it 
i might have been life and blessing to be “upon 
the holy mountain of God.” Pie was insensible 
to all this, and he and his nation must be cast 
out as “ profane.” 

CHERUB (ke'rub), a place in Babylonia 
from which some Jews who could not prove 
their pedigree returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra 
ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61. 


CHESALON (kes'a-lon), a place mentioned 
only in Josh. xv. 10. In describing the boundaries 
ci* Judah, it is said that “ the border compassed 
from Baalah westward unto Mount Seir, and passed 
along upon the side of Mount Jearim upon the 
north, which is Chcsalon.” Chesalon therefore 
lay on the north side of Mount Jearim, and a 
subsequent reference shows that Bethshemesh was 
west of it. Eusebius describes’ it as a large village 
in Benjamin , on the confines of Jerusalem; Jerome 
says it lay in Judah , but neither defines its true 
position. 

On the side of a hill five miles east of Beth¬ 
shemesh is the village of Kcdu , in which it is not 
difficult to recognize the ancient Chesalon. Its 
position on the “side” or “flank” of the hill may 
perhaps have originated the name Chesalon, which 
signifies the “flank.” 

CHESED (ke'sed), a son of Naiior, Gen. xxii. 
22. See Chaldea. 
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CHICHELE 


CHESIL (ke'sil), a town in the extreme south 
of Judah, Josh. xv. 30. It is most likely identical 
with Bethul, xix. 4. Mr. Wilton imagines that it 
was the place where Abraham worshiped, and that, 
afterward desecrated by idolatry (astral worship), 
it received in contempt the name of Chesil. Its 
site is probably at cl-Khulasah , the Elusa of the 
Greeks and Romans, a few miles south-west of Beer- 
sheba. The ruins are extensive. 

CHEST. 1. A box for containing treasures. 
In this sense it is used in Ezra xxvii. 24. It oc¬ 
curs Ezra xxvii. 24, where it denotes that in which 
precious wares are stored; Estli. iii. 9; iv. 7, where 
it is rendered in the Authorized Version treasuries, 
but probably denotes properly the place in which 
the royal treasures were kept, and so would corre¬ 
spond exactly to our treasury. 2. A box into 
which money might be dropped, 2 Ki. xii. 9, 10; 
2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 10, 11, or in which relics might 
be conveyed, Gen. 1. 26. This sort of chest we 
may presume was of the same form as the ark 
of the covenant, from the same word being used 
to designate both. See Ark of tiie Cov¬ 
enant. 

CHESTNUT TREE, Gen. xxx. 37; Ezek. 
xxxi. 8. The tree intended is thought to be the 
plane tree, Plantanus Orientalis. It grows to a 
large size, with a mass of rich foliage. The stem 
is lofty, covered with a smooth bark, which an¬ 
nually falls off. The flowers are small, and come 
out a little before the leaves. This tree is a na¬ 
tive of Western Asia, but is found as far east as 
Cashmere. See engraving, page 408. 

CHESULLOTH (ke-suPloth). In Josh. xix. 
18 the border of Zebulun is said to lie “toward 
Jezreel, and Chesulloth, and Shunem.” From this 
it might be inferred that Chesulloth was situated 
between Jezreel and Shunem, both of which lie 
in the valley between Little Ilermon and Gilboa, 
but a closer examination of the whole passage 
shows that the border towns are named without 
any regard to their geographical order. Dr. Por¬ 
ter was unable to discover any trace of town or 


On the northern side of the great plain of Es- 
draelon, at the point indicated by the notices in the 
Scriptures, and in Eusebius and Jerome, stands the 
little village of Ifcsdl. There can be no doubt that 
this is identical with Chisloth or Chesulloth , which is 
just another form of the same name, and with the 
Xaloth of Josephus. The village is built on a low 
rocky spur which shoots out from the base of the 
mountain range of Galilee. It contains no ancient 
buildings and few ruins, but there are 
around it, and in the neighboring cliffs, 
numerous tombs hewn in the rock such 
as are usually found near the old towns 
of Palestine. 

CHETTIIM (ket'te-im), 1 Macc. i. 

1, a form of Chittim. 


CHEZIB (ke'zib), according to the 
Masoretic text and the Septuagint, is the 
name of the place where Judah’s Ga- 
naanite wife Shuah, v. 2, or Bathshuah, 
v. 12, gave birth to his third son, Shelah. 
It occurs in this form but once, in Gen. 
xxxviii. 5. In Josh. xv. 44 the Septua¬ 
gint mentions a Kezib as one of the 
western cities of the tribe of Judah. This 
is Achzib in the Hebrew text and Author¬ 
ized Version ; hence the identity of Chc- 
zib and Achzib has been inferred. See 
Achzib. The place Chozeba in 1 Chr. 1 
iv. 22 is probably the same. It is men¬ 
tioned in close connection with Shelah. 
the son of Judah. But according to the 


prominent place among the English nonconform¬ 
ists. He was born at Oxford in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and educated at the uni¬ 
versity of his native place. He became a Fellow 
of Merton College, and entered the Church; but 
when the civil distractions divided the country, he 
embraced the side of the Parliament. His high 
attainments secured his appointment to the West¬ 
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village in the valley between Shunem and Jezreel. 
In verse 12, Chisloth-Tabor is mentioned in the de¬ 
scription of the boundary of Zebulun, where it bor¬ 
dered on Issachar, and this is by some supposed to 
be the same as Chesulloth. See Chislotii-Tabor. 
From the base of Carmel the line ran eastward, 
apparently along the banks of the Kishon to Cliis- 
loth-Tabar and to Daberath (now DebArieh), which 
lay at the base of Mount Tabor. Josephus men¬ 
tions a town called Xaloth in the “great plain,” 
and Eusebius and Jerome speak of it as in the 
plain near Tabor. 


rome, Chezib is not a proper name at 
all. Jerome’s rendering of Aquila’s version of this 
passage would make the name an appellation only, 
thus indicating that this was the last of Bathshuah’s 
sons, as much as to say that after the birth of this 
son the mother ceased bearing, which seems a more 
intelligible statement than “lie [Judah] was at 
Chezib when she bare him.” This sense of Aquila 
and the Vulgate is also supported by the Peschito 
Syriac version. Nor is there any objection to 
this rendering. 

CHEVERUS (shev-e'- 
rus), JEAN LOUIS, was 
born of a noble family at 
Mayence, in France, in 1768. 
He entered the priesthood 
in 1790, and fled to England 
during the troubles of the 
French revolution. He re¬ 
moved from England to Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., where he labored 
with great zeal in the spread 
of the Roman Catholic 
Church until 1823, when 
owing to failing health bo 
returned to France. He had 
been made a bishop in 1808, 
and in France he held the 
office of bishop of Montauban. In 1826 he was 
raised to be a peer of France and made arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux, and finally, in 1836, he was 
promoted to the rank of cardinal. lie was greatly 
distinguished by his labors for the relief of all 
forms of human misery and suffering, and he 
gained the esteem of many Protestants by the sin¬ 
cerity and kindness which he displayed in reliev¬ 
ing distress. He died in 1836. 

CHEVRON (shev'ron), a zigzag moulding in 
Norman and early English church-architecture. 


minster Assembly, in which he sat, and he was after¬ 
ward appointed Margaret professor of divinity at 
Oxford. By the time that Charles II. was restored, 
his principles had become so puritanical that he 
was deprived of his rectory at Petworth, and he 
took up his abode in Sussex, where he died in 1665. 

He was a determined controversialist of decided 
convictions. In 1643, the year in which the West¬ 
minster Assembly met, he published “The Rise, 
Growth and Danger of Socinianism,” in which he 
accused such men as Chillingworth, Laud and Hales 
of Eton with Socinianism. He seemed to hold Chil¬ 
lingworth in special aversion, as he published a work 
after his death, in which he assailed him and other 
leading divines, such as Prideaux, who had com¬ 
mended his works; and even at the grave of Chil¬ 
lingworth he was unable to conceal his dislike of 
the great book, “ The Religion of Protestants.” 

CHICHELE, or CHICHELEY (cliiclPe-le), 
HENRY, takes rank with William of Wykeham 
as one of the great promoters of collegiate educa¬ 
tion at Oxford. He was born at Higham Ferrers 
in 1362, and educated at Oxford. In 1407 he be¬ 
came bishop of St. David’s, in Wales, and he at¬ 
tended the Council of Pisa in 1409, as an English 
representative. Six years afterward he was made 
primate of all England. He was a man of great 
determination, and brought a resolute will to all 
his undertakings. He urged Henry V. to take up 
arms against France, and it is said that he after¬ 
ward changed his views and became repentant for 
his conduct. As an evidence of his penitence and 
sorrow, he founded and endowed the magnificent 
and beautiful college of All Souls at Oxford. On 
other matters he was equally vigorous; for whether 
it was the king, the pope or any of the followers of 
Wvcliffe, Chichele brought all his influence to bear 
against them. He died at Canterbury in 1443. 
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CHIDON (ke'don) is the name given in 1 
Chr. xiii. 9 to the threshing-floor where Uzzah 
met his sudden death when he “ rashly ” touched 
the ark on its way from Kirjath-jearim to Jeru¬ 
salem. See Uzzah. The locality is not identified. 
St. Jerome indeed says, “Chidon means shield, 
for there is a tradition that it was on this spot that 
Joshua was standing when it was said to him, Raise 
thy shield toward the city Ahi,” in reference to Josh, 
viii. 18. But this is obviously too vague to help 
us; the site of Ai is itself unknown. Moreover, it 
is not certain that Chidon is the name of a place 
at all; according to some, it is the name of the 
proprietor of the threshing-floor, comp. 1 Chr. xxi. 
15 with 2 Sam. vi. 6. Indeed, among the extreme 
variations of the versions, this threshing-floor has 
been identified with that of Araunah or Oman the 
Jebusite. In one of the fragments of the Hexapla 
a portion of 2 Sam. vi. 6 is preserved, and one of 
the variations of the Septuagint, as known to Ori- 
gen, expressly assigns this threshing-floor to Oman 


offspring—that is, sons, the birth of a daughter 
being often regarded as a calamity—as ever they 
were in old time. Dr. Thomson gives some curious 
details on this subject—how vows and pilgrimages 
are made in order to obtain children, and how, 
when a son is born, the parents cease to bear their 
proper names and are known by their relation to 
the child — c. g. } Abu-Besharah, Em-Besharah, 

“ father of Besharah,” “ mother of Besharah.” 
As soon as a child was born its umbilical cord 
was cut; it was then washed and rubbed with salt, 
and put into swaddling-clothes, Ezek. xvi. 4; Luke 
ii. 7. A name was immediately given, Gen. xxxv. 
18, though in later times the naming of sons ap¬ 
pears to have been at the time of circumcision, 
which was the eighth day, xvii. 10-12; Lev. xii. 
3; Luke i. 59. After the circumcision the mother 
was unclean for thirty-three more days. If the 
child were a girl the mother was not purified till 
the end of sixty-six days, reckoned from the close 
of the second week after the birth, Lev. xii. 3-5. 

Mothers generally nursed their chil¬ 
dren, Gen. xxi. 7; 1 Sam. i. 23; Sol. 
Song viii. 1, though sometimes we 
hear of a nurse, Gen. xxiv. 53, 59; 2 
Sam. iv. 4. The period of nursing 
lasted from two to three years, 2 Macc. 
vii. 27 ; and when a child was weaned, 
it was customary to make a feast, Gen. 
xxi. 8; and according to their age, 
children were called babes, sucklings, 
weaned children, little ones, youths 
and maidens. In their earlier years 
children of both sexes were under the 
care of the mother, Prov. xxxi. 1; 
after the fifth year the father took the 
boys, while the girls, till their mar¬ 
riage, continued with the mother. In 
rich families governors or tutors were 
employed, it would seem, from early 
childhood, Num. xi. 12; 2 Ki. x. 1, 
and at twelve or thirteen, children 
were considered of legal age, admis¬ 
sible to all the rites of religion and 
competent to give testimony, John ix. 
21. Parents had great authority over 
their children, and respect was en¬ 
joined to the mother even after they 
were taken from her special charge, 
Gen. xxxviii. 11, 24; Ex. xxi. 15,17 ; 
Deut. xxi. 18-21; Prov. xv. 20. Wc 
find, too, a child is bound for the pa¬ 
rent’s debts, 2 Ki. iv. 1. The first-born son was 
devoted to God, and to be redeemed, Ex. xiii. 1, 
13; Num. xviii. 15. See First-born. The in¬ 
heritance descended to the sons; if there were no 
sons, to the daughters, who then must not marry 
out of their own tribe, xxvii. 8; xxxvi. 8. The 
term “ children” is used sometimes metaphorically 
to denote other relationship, Luke xx. 36. 

CHILEAB (kil'e-ab), a son of David by Abi¬ 
gail, 2 Sam. iii. 3. He is also called Daniel, 1 
Chr. iii. 1. 

CHILIASTS (chil'e-asts), Millenarians, who 
hold that Christ will reign on the earth personally 
as a monarch for a thousand years. 

CHILION (kil'e-on), one of the sons of Elim- 
elech, and husband to Orpah, Ruth i. 2-5; iv. 9, 10. 

CHILLINGWORTH (chiPling-wurth), 
WILLIAM, was one of the most remarkable of 
the great men who flourished in England in the 


seventeenth century. He was born in 1602 at 
Oxford, and educated there in Trinity College, in 
the beautiful grounds of which he used to spend 
much of his time in reasoning with other contro¬ 
versialists on the questions at issue between the 
Protestant Church and the Church of Rome. He 
became a Fellow of his college in 1628. Owing 
to his early fame in reasoning, lie was singled out 
by the celebrated Jesuit Fisher, who in time per¬ 
suaded him of the necessity for an infallible liv¬ 
ing “Rule of Faith.” Forthwith lie adopted the 
Romish system, left Oxford, and settled among 
the Jesuits at Douai. There he reflected on the 
principles he had been taught by his godfather 
Laud; and seeing that he had acted rashly, and 
that he could not defend his new faith, he returned 
to Oxford in 1631, and spent four years in exam¬ 
ining both systems. He was largely influenced in 
his decision by the study of Dailies valuable work 
on the “ Right Use of the Fathers,” and in 1635 
lie published the results of his study in the mem¬ 
orable treatise, “The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to Salvation,” in which he demonstrates 
that the Scriptures are to be examined by the 
rules of historical and critical investigation, and 
that they form the sole and sufficient authority for 
Christian faith and practice, to the exclusion of 
ecclesiastical tradition. He was opposed by 
Jesuits and certain Puritans very violently. He 
hesitated to assent to certain points in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and hence he refused promotion, but 
at the instance of Sheldon, Laud and others, who 
assured him that peace and union and not assent 
and belief were aimed at by the articles, he sub¬ 
scribed, and became chancellor of Salisbury and 
prebendary of Brixworth. He was devoted to 
the royal cause, took part in the siege of Glou¬ 
cester in 1643, and was afterward taken prisoner 
at Arundel Castle; and falling sick, he was con¬ 
veyed to the bishop’s palace at Chichester, where 
he died in 1644. Tillotson calls him the “incom¬ 
parable Chilling worth;” Locke says, “ If you would 
have your son reason well, let him read Chilling- 
worth ;” and Anthony Wood affirms that “ Chil- 
lingworth had such extraordinarily clear reason 
that if the great Turk or the devil could be con¬ 
verted, he was able to do it.” His work on “ The 
Religion of Protestants” takes rank with “ Barrow 
on the Papal Supremacy,” and they will both live 
and be studied with delight and profit from age to 
age by all who can understand the demonstrations 
of keen logical minds. 

CHILMAD (kil'mad), a place carrying on 
traffic with Tyre, named in connection with Sheba 
and Asliur, Ezek. xxvii. 23. The Targum sup¬ 
poses that Media is intended, but without any 
foundation. Bochart and others have suggested 
Charmande, a town beyond the Euphrates, men¬ 
tioned by Xenophon; but though described as 
a large and flourishing place, it seems not of 
sufficient importance to be introduced in this 
connection. 

CHIMHAM (kim'ham), probably a son, 1 
Ki. ii. 7, of Barzillai the Gileadite, permitted by 
him to return with David over Jordan after the 
defeat of Absalom, Barzillai himself having de¬ 
clined on account of his great age, 2 Sam. xix. 37, 
38, 40. 

CHINNERETH (kin'ne-reth), “lyre,” a 
city of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 35. It cannot be 
ascertained whether it gave name to the lake so 
called or was named from it. 
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or Ernan. Nor is this improbable, for the cortege 
which brought the ark seems to have approached 
near the end of their appointed journey when the 
calamity which befell Uzzah suspended for three 
months their progress. The house of Obed-edom 
was probably not far from “ Perez-Uzza,” see 1 
Chr. xiii. 11-13, while it was undoubtedly near 
to “the city of David,” xv. 1, 3. 

CHILDREN (chil'dren). It was the earnest 
desire of every Hebrew to have children, sons 
especially. By them the house was built up, and 
they were the honor and strength of their parents, 
Ps. cxxvii. 3-5. Accordingly, we find various 
means resorted to, and a barren wife even giving 
a concubine to her husband, that she might own 
the children born of such intercourse, Gen. xvi. 
1-3; xxv. 21; xxx. 1-8; 1 Sam. i. 1-11. It has 
been suggested as a reason for this desire that each 
woman of Israel hoped she might be the mother 
of Messiah. See Barrenness. No doubt there 
is truth in this belief, but it is not the whole. 
Eastern women are to the full as anxious now for 
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CHINNERETH, SEA OF, Num. xxxiv. 11; 
Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xiii. 27. See Tiberias, Sea 
of. It is also called— 

CHINNEROTH, Josh. xi. 2; xii. 3. 

CHIOS (ke'os), a beautiful and fertile island 
in the yEgean Sea between Samoa and Lesbos, 
belonging to Ionia, in Asia Minor. St. Paul passed 
it when on his voyage from Asia, going up to Jeru¬ 
salem, Acts xx. 15. It is now called Scio. 

CHIQUITILLA. See Gikatilla. 

CHISLEU (kis'leu), perhaps “ languid.” 
Carey imagines that the name is from the constel¬ 
lation Chesil—i. e. } Orion. See Months. 

CHISLON (kis'lon), “confidence,” the 
father of Elidad, the Benjamite commissioner for 
the division of Canaan, Num. xxxiv. 21. 

CHISLOTH-TABOR (kis'loth-ta'bor) is 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 12 as one of the towns on 
the southern border-line of the tribe of Zebulon. 
It has been accounted the same place as Chesulloth. 
See Chesulloth. The two places were at least 
very near each other. The city mentioned in 
verse 22, and again in 1 Chr. vi. 77, as simply 
Tabor , is no doubt the same place as our Chisloth- 
Tabor. The name is itself suggestive of its posi¬ 
tion. Jarchi and Stanley describe it as on the 
“loins or flanks of Tabor,” “not the Rummit nor 
the lowest part of the mountain, but upon the 
slope somewhere near the centre, and on the front, 
in about the same situation as that of the loins in 
an animal.” Others give a different turn to the 
meaning, regarding the loins as the seat of strength, 
as if the city were strongly fortified. Pococke 
mentions a village which he calls Zal, about three 
miles from Tabor. This is called Iksdl, “ prob¬ 
ably the Chesulloth and Chisloth-Tabor of Joshua 
on the frontier of Zebulon and Issachar, the 
Chasalus of Eusebius and Jerome in the plain 
near Tabor. 

CHITTIM, or KITTIM (kit'tim), a branch 
of the descendants of Javan, the son of Japheth, 
Gen. x. 4. The plural termination of Chittim and 
other names in this ethnographical survey, ver. 
13, 14, renders it probable that the term son must 
be understood (like its correlate, father) not in the 
strict sense of that relation. On the authority of 
Josephus, who is followed by Epiphanius and 
Jerome, it has been generally admitted that the 
Chittim migrated from Phoenicia to Cyprus, and 
founded there the town of Citium, the modern 
Chitti. Cicero, it may be remarked, speaks of 
the Citians as a Phoenician colony. Dr. Pococke 
copied at Citium thirty-three inscriptions in Phoe¬ 
nician characters. Some passages in the Prophets, 
Ezek. xxvii. 6; Isa. xxiii. 1, 12, imply an intimate 
connection between Chittim and Tyre. At a later 
period the name was applied to the' Macedonians. 
Ilengstenberg has lately endeavored to prove that 
in every passage in the Old Testament where the 
word occurs it means Cyprus or the Cyprians. 
On Num. xxiv. 24 he remarks that the invaders 
of Asliur and Eber are said to come, not from Chit¬ 
tim, but from the coast of Chittim, that being the 
track of vessels coming from the west of Palestine. 

Chittim seems to be a name of large signification, 
as the term Levant is applied to the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in a loose sense, with¬ 
out fixing the particular part, though particular 


and different parts of the whole are probably in 
most cases to be understood. 

CHIUN (ki'un), Amos v. 26. See Remphan. 

CHLAMYS (kla'mis), a purple cope, one of 
the pontifical vestments. 

CHLOE (klo'e) is mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 11 in 
a manner which has left it doubtful to some 
whether a place or a person be meant. Chloe her¬ 
self was probably a religious matron, either “ an 
inhabitant of Corinth or some Christian woman, 
known to the Corinthians elsewhere, or an Ephe¬ 
sian having friends who had been at Corinth.” 
Chloe is an occasional name in Greek, and espe¬ 
cially in Latin, writers. 

CHOBA (ko'ba), CHOBAI (ko'bi), a city 
of Samaria, in the neighborhood of Bethulia, re¬ 
ferred to in the book of Judith, xv. 4, 5, and 
identified with Kubatieh, a village on the road 
from Jenin to Sebustiyeh (Samaria). Whether 
the Choba mentioned Jud. iv. 4 is the same as the 
preceding or as the Ilobah of Gen. xiv. 15 is 
uncertain. 


of their unbelief, Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13. No 
indication is given of its situation further than that 
it seems to have been near Bethsaida. Jerome in¬ 
forms us that Capernaum, Bethsaida and Chorazin 
all lay on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and that 
Chorazin was two miles from Capernaum. Robin¬ 
son places it at the ruins Tell HHm } but Dr. Thom¬ 
son finds it two miles to the north, still bearing the 
name Khorazy. 

CHOREPISCOPI (kor-e-pis'eo-pi), rural 
bishops of the early Church respecting whose 
rights and privileges there has been much dis¬ 
cussion. The name indicates their connection 
with country places, and it has been held by some 
that they were only presbyters, but in Bingham, 
where the subject is fully discussed, it is shown 
that they discharged episcopal functions, though 
in a degree of subordination to bishops in large 
cities near their neighborhood. They attended 
councils in their own right, as is evident by the 
fact that in A. D. 325 nine of them were present 
at Nicaea and subscribed the decrees of the council. 
They existed at first in the East, but in the fifth 
century they were known in the West, more espe¬ 
cially prevailing in Germany and Africa. In 864, 



Khorazy, the supposed Site of Chorazin. 


CHCENIX (ke'nix), Rev. vi. 6, marg. See 
Measures. 

CHOIR (kwire). 1. That part ofa church which 
is east of the nave, where the choristers sing in 
divine service. The choir is sometimes placed in 
the middle of the nave and railed off, especially 
in early churches and in Spanish cathedrals. 2. 
Those who by their office sing in the church. In 
the chancel they are generally divided into two 
bodies, one on each side of the sanctuary, and they 
stand facing each other. 

CHORASHAN (kor-ah'shan). This place 
is mentioned in 1 Sam. xxx. 30 as one of the towns 
amongst whose elders David made a friendly dis¬ 
tribution of the spoils of the Amalekites. It is 
generally supposed to be identical with the Ashan 
of Joshua. See Asiian. According to Josh. xv. 
42, this town was in the tribe of Judah, while in 
Josh. xix. 7 and 1 Chr. iv. 32, it is assigned to the 
tribe of Simeon. To reconcile these statements 
it is only necessary to include Ashan within that 
portion of Judah which, as being “too much” for 
it, Josh. xix. 9, was afterward transferred to the 
“children of Simeon.” 

CHORAZIN (kor-ah'zin). This place is only 
mentioned in the Bible as one of the three cities 
in which most of Christ’s mighty works had been 
done, and on which woes were pronounced because 


Pope Nicolas forbade them to perform episcopal 
functions, but they long continued to exist and to 
officiate, for they were found in France in the 
twelfth and in Ireland in the thirteenth century. 
In the East the Council of Laodicea ordained 
that itinerating presbyters should visit the vil¬ 
lages instead of the chorepiscopi. 

CHORISTERS are persons who are appointed 
to sing in churches and cathedrals during divine 
service. In large churches where endowments exist, 
the music is usually of an elaborate and ornate cha¬ 
racter. The tendency of choirs is to prevent the 
congregation from joining in the praise of God, 
and among Protestants it is generally desired that 
all the people should unite in this service. 

CHOSAMEUS (ko-sa-me'us), 1 Esd. ix. 32. 

CHOZEBA (ko'ze-ba) was a town of the 
plain of Judah, on the west side, probably the 
same as Chezib, which see. It is mentioned only 
once, in 1 Chr. iv. 22. The Vulgate renders the 
proper names of this verse by appellatives, fol¬ 
lowing a curious rabbinical tradition. According 
to this absurd interpretation, Jokim is “He who 
made the sun stand still”—not indeed the great 
Joshua, but the Elimelech mentioned in Ruth, the 
father of Mali Ion and Chilion, who are the viri 
mevdacii , etc. Elimelech, it seems, was a right¬ 
eous man, and performed the stupendous miracle 
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to convert the sinners of his people, among whom 
his sons were unhappily conspicuous, etc. The 
remarkable clause which terminates the verse, 
“And these are ancient things,” is said to refer to 
these ancient traditions; whereas, most probably, 
it points to some authentic old vouchers of 
genealogy of the sons of Shclah, whose name, 
it will be observed, is brought into connection 
with our Chozeba as closely in this passage of 
Scripture as the same Shelah is connected with 
the Chezib of Gen. xxxviii. 5. 

CHRISM (krizm), oil that is consecrated 
for use in the Church of Rome in baptism, con¬ 
firmation, orders, unction of the sick, the conse¬ 
cration of churches and other religious uses. 

The Eastern Church uses chrism also. The oil 
is blessed by the bishop on Maundy Thursday. 

In the fourth century such a usage had ob¬ 
tained, but there is no foundation whatever for 
holding that the apostles used consecrated oil 
in Christian rites. In baptism and extreme 
unction the Romish Church uses oil alone, but 
in confirmation balsam is added to the oil. In 
the Greek Church many ingredients are added 
to the oil. 

CHRIST, a word synonymous with the He¬ 
brew Messiah, used generally of those who were 
officially anointed, as kings, priests and, as some 
believe, prophets, and more specifically of the 
anointed One, who was to be the great King 
and Priest and Prophet of his people. See 
Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTIAN (kris'ch’an), the name by 
which the professed followers of Christ are dis¬ 
tinguished. Believers at first were exclusively 
Jews, and no peculiar appellation was neces¬ 
sary. But when they began to be a company 
gathered from Jews and Gentiles, separated 
from both by special principles and special 
worship, then a name very naturally was fixed 
upon them—a name as naturally taken from 
the Master whom they served. This name 
was first applied in Antioch, Acts xi. 26. We 
may conclude that it was not assumed by be¬ 
lievers themselves, or imposed by divine com¬ 
mand, else it would be difficult to explain why 
it was not at once in regular use among the 
Christians, who throughout the whole New 
Testament style themselves *‘1116 brethren,” 
“disciples,” “ believers,” “ the faithful.” And 
it is impossible to suppose that the Jews in¬ 
vented it, since they specially denied that Jesus 
was Christ, and their common name for Christ¬ 
ians was “Nazarenes” or “Galileans.” It 
must, therefore, have had a Gentile origin ; and 
the people of Antioch, we are told, were fond 
of imposing names for derision or reproach. 

The word is used only twice more, xxvi. 28; 

1 Pet. iv. 16, in each case ns coming from those 
without the Church. Of course it was ere long 
a name of honor, and those who bear it may 
well be reminded by it that they are bound 
obediently to follow that Master whose holy 
appellation is upon them. 

CHRISTIANITY (kris-te-an'e-te), the relig¬ 
ion professed by the followers of Jesus Christ. It 
is a matter of historical notoriety that the Christ¬ 
ian faith had its beginning upward of 1800 years 
ago in the city of Jerusalem. The first teachers 
of it were a few of the personal followers of JesuR. 
Their Master had been put to death on a charge 


nations of the world. And it is observable that 
we have to recur to its oldest records for the best 
account of its requirements; so that Christianity 
presented itself at once as a matured and complete 
system. If, therefore, it be not truth, it is altogether 
a deliberate and planned imposture, mature at once, 
not developed gradually into shape and sub¬ 
stance, or modeled beyond the first idea accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, but announced originally 
in its present form, its principles and demands 
all sharply defined by its founders—men >vho 
lived in a keenly-inquisitive age, who devised 
their system in a degraded country, who held 
even among their own people no position of 
influence, who had to contend, with no pros¬ 
pect of worldly reward, against the most for¬ 
midable obstacles, and who, therefore, were 
most unlikely to palm imposture on mankind. 

Considering, then, the moral grandeur of its 
principles and the high purity of its precepts, 
looking at the account of its Originator, and 
seeing how it has prevailed against difficulties 
the most formidable and triumphed over op¬ 
position the most pertinacious, weighing all the 
benefits it tends to produce, and marking its 
actual effect upon mankind, the most reason¬ 
able explanation of all these phenomena is 
that the gospel is the great power of God unto 
man’s salvation. Any other solution involves 
the greatest improbabilities. 

CHRISTIANS (usually pronounced 
krlst'yans) is the name of a denomination which 
has attracted its followers from three sources. 
In 1793 a secession took place from the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church, usually known by the epi¬ 
thet the “ O’Kellv secession,” and the separa¬ 
tists took the name Christians. In 1800, Ab¬ 
ner Jones, in Vermont, became dissatisfied with 
the creed of the Baptist Church, and in a few 
years he was joined by ministers from the 
Close Communion and Free Will Baptists, and 
many of their flocks followed these men. About 
1801, in Kentucky and Tennessee, several min¬ 
isters withdrew' from the Presbyterian Church 
and organized the “ Springfield Presbytery,” 
and they shortly afterward called themselves 
Christians, and these three parties came to¬ 
gether and adopted the common name Christ¬ 
ians. They profess that they take the Bible 
as the rule of their faith, they recognize the 
inspiration and divine authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures. They allow' all men to form their ow ? n 
views from the word of God. and hence they 
do not insist on uniformity. They do not all 
receive the doctrine of the Trinity. They hold 
that Christ’s sufferings atone for the sins of all 
men, and that all by repentance and faith may 
be saved. They insist on immersion, and they 
admit believers of all denominations to the 
Lord’s table. They are congregational in their 
government, but they have annual and State 
conferences. The body is of American origin, 
and is corrfined to this country. 

CHRISTIANS, BIBLE, a body called 
also Bryanites, after their founder, William Bryan, 
who was a local preacher among the Methodists in 
Cornwall, in England. He seceded in 1815, and 
gathered a number of churches in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, but in 1819 he deserted the body which 
he had formed. The denomination extended in 
England, for in 1866 they had 37 circuits, 53 cir¬ 
cuits abroad, 245 itinerant preachers, 1691 local 
preachers, 25,138 members and 1050 on trial. 


the 


of blasphemy, but they maintained that he rose 
from the dead, and that, after being repeatedly 
seen by them alive, he visibly ascended into 
heaven. They taught that all that had happened 
to him was the fulfillment of ancient Hebrew 
prophecy, so that their doctrine was but the de- 


The Chorister-window, Ely Cathedral.—S eo Chorister. 

velopment and completion of that held by the 
Jews, whose rites, they said, prefigured and pre¬ 
pared the way for the Christian revelation. They 
were met with determined opposition, first by the 
Jews, and then through several generations bv the 
heathen. The power of the Roman empire was 
unsparingly exerted to crush them, but they per¬ 
severed, and their religion spread till it became 
what we now see it—the faith of the most civilized 
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They have extended to Canada, where they have, 
a conference. Their views are Wesleyan, but in 
their government they are more popular than the 
system which John Wesley left behind him. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. In the 

seventeenth century a sect was discovered by some 
Carmelite missionaries near Susa, who called them 
Nazarieans. The Mohammedans called them Sa- 
bians. They appear to have held a mixed system 
of gnosticism and mysticism, with some of the 
principles of Zoroaster. They profess to have 
come from the Jordan, w’hence they were expelled 
by the Mohammedans. Their holy books, some 
of which have been procured and printed, are in 
a dialect which seems to be a mixture of Syriac 
and Chaldee. Some contend that they are descend¬ 
ants of the followers of John the Baptist. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS are a 
body who are scattered along the Malabar coast in 
India. Christians of this name have been described | 
also in Arabia in the sixth century, but the name ! 
is now confined to those professors of the Christian 
faith who live in Malabar. When the Portuguese 
navigators first reached that coast, these people 
represented themselves to be the descendants of 
the disciples of St. Thomas, who is reported to 
have carried the gospel into India. On the other 
hand, they have been declared to be a section of 
the Nestorian body that had gone eastward and 
southerly to an Indian home. It would appear 
that in the sixth century they were connected with 
the churches of Persia, and with the Nestorians 
of Western Asia. They received a metropolitan 
about the beginning of the ninth century, and they 
became so numerous as to form a small state. The 
contention of the Mohammedan rulers involved 
them in trouble that reduced their numbers. In 
the twelfth century they sent to Constantinople 
and Rome for ordained bishops, and a similar 
effort was made in the fifteenth century. They 
gradually declined; and when the Portuguese 
landed, they sought the protection of these for¬ 
eigners. Jesuits soon began to operate among 
them, and for a time they agreed to submit to the 
pope. In 1653 a large body broke off from this 
agreement, and they became independent. The 
late Dr. Claudius Buchanan took a deep interest in 
their welfare, and did much to circulate the word 
of God among them and by other means to promote 
their enlightenment. They are much divided 
now. In 1859 about 70,000 were independent, 
150,000 acknowledged the authority of Rome, but 
96,000 of them still followed their old Syrian rites; 
and in the Lord’s Supper their form is more Protes¬ 
tant than Romish. The cross alone is admitted into 
their churches, in which the Syriac language is 
used. Their priests marry, and they maintain the 
old agapa; or love feasts. They are under the pro¬ 
tection of the British government, and secured in 
the management of their own affairs. 

CHRISTMAS (kriss'mas), the day on which 
the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ is celebrated 
through the greater extent of Christendom. The 
observance of Christmas is not of divine warrant, 
nor is it of New Testament obligation, and yet “it 
is, of all the festivals, the one most thoroughly in¬ 
terwoven with the popular and family life, and 
stands at the head of the great feasts of the West¬ 
ern Church year. It continues to be in the entire 
Catholic world, and in a large section of Protestant 
Christendom, the grand jubilee of children, on which 
innumerable gifts celebrate the infinite love of God 


in the gift of his Son. It denotes the advent of 
the true golden age, of the freedom and the equal¬ 
ity of all the redeemed before God. No one can 
measure the joy and blessing which from year to 
year flow forth upon all ages of life from the con¬ 
templation of the holy child Jesus in his heavenly 
innocence and divine humility.” The Fathers of 
the first three centuries do not speak of any spe¬ 
cial commemoration of the nativity. The day and 
month of the nativity are not stated in Scripture, 
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and can never be determined. It was to the sea¬ 
son of Christ’s death and to the great redemption 
which by his sacrifice was completed that the mind 
of the early Church was directed. Again, in the 
Jewish Church there was no feast which disap¬ 
peared, and which seemed to require that a Chris¬ 
tian feast such as the nativity should take its place; 
and if these things be considered, they will serve to 
account for the fact that the nativity was a feast of 
late development. Just as the feasts of the Church 
year increased in number, such as the commemora¬ 
tion of the death of Christ and those connected 
with the leading incidents of his life, it would ap¬ 
pear natural that the cycle should be completed by 


one to commemorate his birth. In process of time 
preparations on a great scale were made for its 
celebration, and four preceding Sundays were de¬ 
voted to this object and called Advent Sundays, 
and thus the feast became established in the East¬ 
ern Church after it had been observed in the 
Western Church for a considerable time. 

Many dissenters in England, their adherents in 
the colonies, the great body of the population of 
Scotland and those denominations in the United 
States that symbolize with them have no authorized 
service for Christmas day, though of these bodies 
many observe special service, using their liberty 
according to their convictions of duty. 

OHRISTOMACHI (kris'to-ma'ke), a name 
given to those who held heretical opinions on the 
nature of Christ, especially to the Arians. The 
following is a summary of the chief early Chris- 
tomachi: 1. Those who denied the divinity of 
Christ: Artemon, Cerinthus, Ebion, Paulus of 
Samosata, Photinus, Theodorus, Theodotus. 2. 
Those who denied the personality of Christ: Her- 
mogenes, Noetus, Praxeas, Sabellius, Victorinua. 
3. Those who denied the equality of Christ: Aca- 
cius, JEtius, Arius, Eunomius. 4. Those who de¬ 
nied the true humanity of Christ: Apelles, Basil- 
ides, Cordon, Colorbasus, Gnostiei, Hcracleon, 
Manichei, Marcion, Marcus, Ophike, Ptolomteus, 
Saturninus, Secundus, Valentinus. 5. Those who 
denied the existence of an intelligent soul: Apol- 
linarista;. 6. Those who denied an intellect to the 
human nature in Christ: Agnoeta^ 7. Those who 
asserted that Christ was bom of Joseph : Carpo- 
cratis. 8. Those who asserted that Christ had two 
natures: Ncstorius. 9. Those who asserted that 
Christ was the Son of God by adoption: Adop- 
tionarii, Elipandus, Felix. 10. Those who asserted 
that there was but one nature in Christ: Eutychi- 
ani, Acephali. 11. Those who asserted that there 
was but one will in Christ: Monothelitae. 

CHRISTOPHER, SAINT. Nothing certain 
is known of the time or place 
of his birth, but the legends 
which have come down from 
antiquity represent him as a 
man of enormous stature, no 
less than twelve feet high. 

This idea is carried out by 
the character of the statues 
which are erected in his honor 
in ecclesiastical edifices. He 
is said to have suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom under Decius. st. Christopher. 

CHRISTOPHORI (kris-tof'o-re), a name 
assumed by some early Christians as indicating 
that sacramental union with our Lord by which 
they bore him within them. 

CHROMATIUS (kro-ma'sh’us), bishop of 
Aquileia during the latter part of the fourth cen¬ 
tury and the earlier years of the fifth, the friend 
and correspondent of Jerome, Rufinus, Ambrose 
and Chrysostom, and held by them and others in 
the highest esteem. He is styled by Jerome “the 
most holy and the most learned of bishops;” Ru¬ 
finus expresses such confidence in his judgment 
that he terms him “the Bezaleel of our time;” 
and he was one of the three Western bishops whose 
support was sought by Chrysostom after his de¬ 
position by the Council of the Oak. In several 
ways he rendered important services on behalf of 
Rihlical and ecclesiastical literature. It was at his 
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instigation thatRufinus made his translation of the 
“Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,” and also of 
the “Homilies of Origen on Joshua.” It was by 
the pecuniary aid he rendered to Jerome that the 
latter was enabled to prosecute his literary labors, 
and it was partly in consequence of his urgent ap- 
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peals that Jerome made his translation of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew, and not from the 
Greek of the Septuagint. His only extant works 
are eighteen homiletic pieces on the earlier chap¬ 
ters of Matthew. One of these, that on the eight 
beatitudes, is clearly a Rermon. The others were 
intended to be read, and probably form part of a 
practical exposition of Matthew, the remainder of 
which has been lost. His style is simple and clear, 
and his method of interpretation is literal. 


CHRONICLES (kron'e-k’ls), THE TWO 
BOOKS OF. Among the ancient Jews these 
formed but one book, though they are now di¬ 
vided in Hebrew Bibles, as well as in our own, into 
two. They were called The Words of Days — i. e., 
Diaries or Journals. The Septuagint translators 
denominated them Paraleipomena, Things omitted, 
and from Jerome we have derived the name 
“Chronicles.” They are an abridgment of the 
whole of the sacred history, more especially tra¬ 
cing the Hebrew nation from its origin, and detail¬ 
ing the principal events of the reigns of David 
and Solomon, and of the succeeding kings of Judah 
down to the return from Babylon. The writer 
goes over much of the same ground as the author 
of the books of Kings, with whose work he was 
probably acquainted. He does not, however, 
merely produce a supplement, but works out his 
narrative independently after his own manner. 
The following table will be of service as exhibit¬ 
ing the parallels between the Chronicles and the 
books of Samuel and Kings: 


1 Chr. x. 1-12. 

1 Sam. xxxi. 

xi. 1-9. 

2 Sam. v. 1-3, 6-10. 

xi. 10-47. 

xxiii. 8-39. 

xiii. 1-14. 

vi. 1-11. 

xiv. 1-7, 8-17. 

v. 11-16, 17-25. 

xv., xvi. 

vi. 12-23. 

xvii. 

vii. 

xviii. 

viii. 

xix. 

X. 

xx. 1-3. 

xi. 1, xii. 26-31. 

xx. 4-8. 

xxi. 18-22. 

xxi. 

xxiv. 

2 Chr. i. 2-13. 

1 Ki. iii. 4-15. 

i. 14-17. 

x. 26-29. 

ii. 

v. 15-32. 

iii. 1, v. 1. 

vi., vii. 13-51. 

v. 2, vii. 10. 

viii. 

vii. 11-22. 

ix. 1-9. 

viii. 

ix. 10-28. 

ix. 1-12, 13-28. 

x. 1-13, 14-29. 

x. 1, xl. 4. 

xii. 1-24. 

xii. 2, 3, 9-16. 

xiv. 21-31. 

xiii. 1, 2, 22, 23. 

xv. 1, 2, 6-8. 

xiv. 1, 2, xv. 16-19. 

xv. 11-16. 

xvi. 1-6, 11-14. 

xv. 17-22, 23, 24. 

xviii. 2-34. 

xxii. 2-35. 

xx. 31, xxi. 1. 

xxii. 41-51. 

xxi. 5-10, 20. 

2 Ki. viii. 17-24. 

xxii. 1-6, 7-9. 

viii. 25-29, ix. 16-28, 
x. 12-14. 

xxii. 10, xxiii. 21. 

xi. 

xxiv. 1-14, 23-27. 

xii. 1-17, 18-22. 

xxv. 1-4, 11, 17-28. 

xiv. 1-14, 17-20. 

xxvi. 1-4, 21-23. 

xiv. 21, 22, xv. 2-7. 

xxvii. 1-3, 7-9. 

xv. 32-36, 38. 

xxviii. 1—4, 26, 27. 

xvi. 2-4, 19, 20. 

xxix. 1, 2. 

xviii. 2, 3. 

xxxii. 1-21. 

xviii. 13, xix. 37. 

xxxii. 24, 25, 32, 33. 

xx. 1, 2, 20, 21. 

xxxiii. 1-10, 20-25. 

xxi. 1-9, 18-24. 

xx xiv. 1, 2,8-28,29-32. 

xxii., xxiii. 1-3. 

xxxv. 1, 18-24, 26, 27, 
xxxvi. 1-4. 

xxiii. 21-23, 28, 29-34. 

xxxvi. 5, 6, 8-12. 

xxiii. 36, 37, xxiv. 1, 5, 
6, 8-19. 

xxxvi. 22, 23. 

Ezra i. 2. 


It will be Reen, however, on collation, how much 
difference there is between the two histories. There 
are omissions in Chronicles, as, for instance, David’s 
adultery, 2 Sam. xi. 2; xii. 25; there are facts 
added, as David’s preparations for building the 


temple, 1 Chr. xxii.; there are fuller details of 
matters shortly noticed in the parallel history, as 
in the account of the removal of the ark from 
Kirjath-jearim, comp. 1 Chr. xiii. 2; xv. 2-21; 
xvi. 4-43 with 2 Sam. vi., besides briefer addi¬ 
tions, explanatory remarks, reflections and the 
omission of a few words in a narrative, differences 
of spelling, etc., which serve to prove that, as be¬ 
fore noted, the author of Chronicles was not a mere 
supplementer. He had, indeed, a definite object. 
Supposing him to have written shortly after the 
return from captivity, we can easily see the neces¬ 
sity of a work which should fix the genealogies of 
the returned exiles, with special reference to the 
line from which Messiah was to spring, to facili¬ 
tate the re-establishment of religious worship by 
detailing the pedigrees, the functions and the 
order of the priests and Levites, and to describe 
the original apportionment of lands, that the re¬ 
spective families might be confirmed in their 
ancient inheritances. Accordingly, after the early 
genealogies in the first eight chapters, the writer 
seems to mark his age and design in ix. 1, etc. 
We may thus perceive why the kingdom of the 
ten tribes is hardly mentioned. Israel had been 
removed, and their country occupied by an envious 
and hostile population. We may see why the 
building of the temple, David’s preparations, as 
well as Solomon’s accomplishment of them, are 
detailed, and the various reformations of later 
godly kings specially chronicled. These accounts 
would serve to cheer those who were engaged in a 
similar work, and strengthen them to believe that 
their covenant God would enable them to recon¬ 
struct their religious order and repair their ruined 
civil polity, in spite of the vast difficulties against 
which they had to contend The pedigrees were 
no doubt extracted from public registers, a con¬ 
firmatory proof of which is that they are not all 
brought down to the same period. And in regard 
to his facts, the author is careful to name his author¬ 
ities. Thus, for the history of David (1), he speci¬ 
fies the books of Samuel the seer, of Nathan the 
prophet, and of Gad the seer, 1 Chr. xxix. 29, 
probably the same with the Chronicles of King 
David mentioned in xxvii. 24 ; for the history of 
Solomon (2), the book of Nathan, the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite and the visions of Iddo the 
seer against Jeroboam, 2 Chr. ix. 29; for the "fur¬ 
ther history of Judah (3), a book of the kings of 
Judah is referred to, xvi. 11, cited elsewhere with 
small variations of title, xxv. 2G; xxviii. 2G; xxxii. 

32; xxvii. 7 ; xxxv. 27 ; xxxvi. 8; xx. 34 ; xxxiii. 

18; see the Hebrew. There are also (4) the story, 
midrash, of the book of Kings, xxiv. 27, by some 
supposed identical with (3); (5), the book of Shc- 
maiali the prophet and of Iddo the seer concerning 
genealogies, xii. 15; (6), the story, viidrash, of the 
prophet Iddo, xiii. 22; (7), the book of Jehu, the 
son of Ilanani, xx. 34; (8), the acts of Uzziah, 
written by Isaiah the prophet, xxvi. 22; (9), the 
vision of Isaiah the prophet, xxxii. 32; and (10), 
the sayings of the seers, xxxiii. 19. Of these, the 
book or words of Jehu and the vision of Isaiah 
are said to have been incorporated with the book 
of the kings of Judah and Israel. It is very likely 
that the rest were sections of some one large his¬ 
torical work. 

The author of the Chronicles it is not very easy 
to ascertain. The Jews believe it was Ezra, but 
the pedigree inserted in 1 Chr. iii. 17-24 would 
seem to reach beyond Ezra’s time. Different ex¬ 
planations, however, are given of it, and some 
imagine that the passage is a later addition to the 
book. Some indications of the date are afforded 
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by the diction, as where the reckoning is by darics, 
xix. 7, in our translation “drams.” We must place 
the composition, therefore, under the Persian do¬ 
minion. It is not likely to have been later. There 
is a probability, it may be added, that the books 
of Chronicles and of Ezra were originally one 
work. 

Besides the differences which have been noted 
between Chronicles and the books of Samuel and 
Kings, some critics believe that they have detected 
contradictions. It can only be replied generally 
here that discrepancies in orthography, diction 
and arrangement are of little weight, and that 
those of numbers and facts have for the most part 



Egyptian Caryatide Pilaster.—S ec Caryatides. 


been satisfactorily explained. It was customary 
to express numbers by letters of the alphabet; 
hence many of the mistakes of transcribers. And 
if no perfect solution of every knot can now be 
given, the difficulty is perhaps owing rather to 
our want of information than to a real fault in 
the composition. Besides, it must never be for¬ 
gotten that the points of exact agreement between 
independent Scripture writers are almost innu¬ 
merable—those of stubborn discrepancy very few. 

The books of Chronicles have always had their 
place in the canonical writings, ranked among the 
khethubim or hagiographa , both as being later than 
the captivity and as not exhibiting that detailed 
history and teaching of prophets which we find in 
Kings. They are not expressly cited in the New 
Testament, but there are probably some indirect 
allusions to them, comp. 1 Chr. xxiii. 13 with Heb. 


v. 4; xxiv. 10 with Luke i. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 1 with 
Matt. xii. 42 and Luke xi. 31; xxiv. 20, 21, with 
Matt, xxiii. 35 and Luke xi. 51. The books of 
Chronicles comprise—I. Genealogical lists from 
Adam downward, including an enumeration of 
those who returned from captivity, 1 Chr. i.; ix. 
34; II. The histories of Saul and David, ix. 35; 
xxix. 32; III. The history of the united king¬ 
dom under Solomon, 1 Chr. xxix. 23-30; 2 Chr. 
i.; ix.; IV. The history of the kingdom of Ju¬ 
dah till its termination by the Babylonian conquest, 
x.; xxxvi. 

CHRONOLOGY (kro-noFo-je). The im¬ 
portance of chronology as an adjunct and inter¬ 
preter of history is sufficiently acknowledged. 
Its business is to range events in their proper 
order, for without such arrangement their mutual 
relations cannot be understood, and the records of 
past times become but an indistinguishable mass. 
But early writers were little careful in noting the 
dates of the events they chronicled. The want of 
fixed eras from which to count, the habit of using 
round numbers, the inexactness in settling the 
length of years and months, the varying distribu¬ 
tion of the parts of a day, the tendency of so many 
nations to exaggerate their own antiquity,—these 
are but some of the causes which contribute to 
embarrass chronological investigation. 

In the short space which can be allotted to the 
subject here it is obviously impossible to give even 
a complete outline of it. That space will perhaps 
be most satisfactorily occupied if, after an explan¬ 
ation of the various divisions of time, natural and 
artificial, of calendars and eras, an account is of¬ 
fered of some leading systems of Biblical chronol¬ 
ogy, and the grounds on which their advocates 
have based them, with notice also of the checks 
which may be applied to them. The reader will 
at least gain clear ideas, and will in a degree be 
prepared for those further researches in which he 
must seek the aid of books specially treating of the 
subject. 

Natural divisions of time are the day, the month 
and the year. The day, or one revolution of the 
earth upon its axis, of course everywhere identical 
in its total length, had among different nations a 
different beginning. The Hebrews began it in the 
evening; the sunset was the close of one day, im¬ 
mediately afterward the next began. The Romans 
commenced their day as we do ours, just after mid¬ 
night. 

The month was a revolution of the moon. But 
one such revolution did not contain exactly a cer¬ 
tain number of days. The months, therefore, were 
counted in round numbers, either thirty days, or, 
to bring them more precisely into agreement with 
the moon, alternately thirty and twenty-nine 
days. 

The year was one revolution of the earth round 
the sun. This, however, comprehended more than 
twelve lunations. If the months were alternately 
twenty-nine and thirty days, the sum of twelve 
such months would be 354 days. But a year of 
360 days seems to have been in use. In either 
case, if such years were allowed to run on, the 
month that at one time was midsummer would in 
no very long period fall in midwinter. 

For convenience, artificial divisions of the day 
and night were made. These were hours and 
watches. Twelve hours were assigned to the day, 
from sunrise to sunset; consequently, according to 
the length of this interval at different seasons, the 
length of the hours would be different. See 
Day. At first among the Hebrews there were 


three watches; afterward they counted four. Sep 
Watch. 

The week was another artificial division of time. 
The changes of the moon are hardly defined enough 
to account for it; we must look for some other rea¬ 
son, and this we find in the account of the creation. 
Six separate divisions of creative activity are noted, 
a seventh of repose. And the Creator established 
a law thereupon that six days should be employed 
by man in labor, with a seventh for rest, needed, 
as physiologists testify, for the due refreshment of 
the human frame, and most rightly demanded for 
the special worship of Him who formed the intel¬ 
ligent inhabitants of the world. The week, there¬ 
fore, though not distinctly marked in nature, and 
so far artificial, was the appointment of God. Most 



A Caryatide from the Ekechtheion, Athens.— 
Sco Caryatides. Seo also engravings on pogo 236. 

nations, those even without the light of divine reve¬ 
lation, have had the division of the week. See 
Sabbath ; Week. 

It has been observed that the ends of the differ¬ 
ent revolutions of the moon and of the earth, 
diurnal and annual, do not tally, so that, without 
the application of some check, confusion in reckon¬ 
ing would soon ensue. To prevent this, calendars 
were devised. If the solar year was to be a stand¬ 
ard, additional days must be thrown in; and this 
was most conveniently done by allowing the dif¬ 
ference between a lunar and a solar year to increase 
till the intercalation of a month would pretty nearly 
rectify the calculation. The cycle of intercalation 
among the ancient Hebrews we do not know. The 
modern Jews count thirteen months in the year 
seven times in nineteen years. See Months. As 
astronomical science became more exact, further 
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modifications of the calendar were introduced. It I 
is almost needless to say that according to our 
present practice one day is added every fourth 
year, called leap-year, and one leap-year is omitted 
once in a century. 

No standard era is adopted in our Bible. Many 
of the sacred historians and prophets are particular 
in dating events, but these refer to late, and in dif¬ 
ferent places different, events. Thus, we find occa¬ 
sionally the years reckoned from the departure of 
Israel from Egypt, Num. i. 1; xxxiii. 38 ; Deut. i. 
3; 1 Ki. vi. 1 ; continually from the accession of 
kings—e. <j., xv. 1, 9, 25, 33; 2 Ki. xviii. 13. The 
prophet Ezekiel uses two eras: the first, Ezek. i. 1, 


Samaritan, characters. See Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch. There is also the Septuagint Greek ver¬ 
sion, of high value. And these two, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint, without mutual 
accordance, vary widely from the Hebrew in the 
numbers they give. The Jewish historian Jose¬ 
phus also, differing from the Hebrew text, agrees 
nearly with the Septuagint. The subjoined table 
will exhibit these differences in a clear form: 


expeditions which they made ; and without enter¬ 
ing into particulars, it may be said that they cor¬ 
roborate the generally-received Biblical chro¬ 
nology, for it is only in respect to the earlier ages 
of the world that much difference exists among 
chronologers. And this, be it ever remembered, 
arises, not from the untrustworthiness of the Bible 
record, but because it is difficult to ascertain what 
is the true reading of that record. 


great reformation, from the prophet’s birth, from 
what is called the era of Nabopolassar, etc., etc.; 
the second from Jehoiachin’s captivity, i. 2; viii. 

1; xx. 1. Sometimes it would seem that the Jews 
reckoned from the return from Babylon, Ezra iii. 
8. But these dates were none of them employed 
as regular standards, as the era of the Olympiads, 
from 776 B. C., was bv the Greeks, and that of the 
foundation of their city by the Romans, 753 B. C. 
And, besides, there is a' peculiarity observable 
which might draw a hasty reader into mistakes. 
The years of kings, for example, were reckoned, 
not from the actual time of their accession, hut 
from the ordinary commencement of the year; so 
that one who ascended the throne in the tenth 
month would have commenced the second year of 
his reign within three months of his accession. 
The era called that of the Selencidie, 312 B. C., 
is adopted in the books of Maccabees, 1 Macc. ii. 
70; see also a notice of the date used in instruments 
and contracts, xiii. 42. 

In the absence of a standing era, chronological 
tables are constructed for the sacred volume by 
calculating from the dates assigned of the births 
and deaths of the patriarchs compared with the 
age as stated of each when a son was born; in later 
days by putting together the incidental notices of 
periods of time, as the years during which Israel 
was enslaved or tranquillity lasted, the length of 
the administrations of judges and of the reigns 
of kings. Thus, following the Hebrew text of 
Gen. v. 3-32; vii. 6, the simplest arithmetical cal¬ 
culation will show that 1656 years elapsed between 
the creation and the deluge. This is the computa¬ 
tion adopted by Archbishop Ussher, and followed ( 
in the chronological notes of our ordinary English 
Bibles. A similar process leads easily onward to 
the death of Jacob. After the settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan the calculations become more 
intricate. It is not clear whether the judges fol¬ 
lowed in consecutive order, or whether, as the 
authority of some seems to have been acknow¬ 
ledged only in certain districts, we ought not to 
place two or more as contemporaneous rulers. In 
the times of the monarchy dates were more pre¬ 
cisely given; and after the division of the king¬ 
doms the real chronicle of one is a check on that 
of the other. Proceeding cautiously, therefore, 
along the stream of time, Archbishop Ussher places 
the call of Abraham 1921 B. C.; the exodus of Is¬ 
rael from Egypt, 1491 B. C.; the foundation of the 
temple, 1012 B. C.; the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 588 B. C.; and the birth of Christ, 
4 B. C., or 4000 years after the creation. 

But, when collateral testimonies have been con¬ 
sidered, other chronologers have arrived at very 
different conclusions. Those just given are de¬ 
rived, as previously remarked, from the Hebrew 
text. Now, the Pentateuch exists also in the 
ancient Hebrew, or, as they are commonly called, 


Lived beforo birth of son named. 

After birth of such son. 

Total length of life. 


Hob. 

| Sam. 

j Sept. 

.Tom. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Jom. 

Ileb. 

| Sam. 

Sept. 

Jo8. 

Adam. 

130 

130 

230 

230 

800 

800 

700 

700 

930 

930 

930 

930 

Seth. 

105 

105 

105 

205 

807 

807 

707 

707 

912 


_ 

_ 

Enos. 

90 

90 

1 O 

190 

815 

815 

716 

716 

905 


_ 

_ 

! Cainan. 

70 

70 

170 

170 

840 

840 

740 

740 

910 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mahnlaleel. 

65 

65 

165 

165 

830 

830 

730 

730 

895 

_ 

_ 

_ 

i Jared. 

62 

62 

162 

162 

800 

785 

800 

800 

9C2 

847 

962 

962 

Enoch. 

66 

65 

165 

105 

300 

300 

200 

200 

366 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Methuselah. 

187 

67 

1S7 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

969 

Lamcch. 

1S2 

53 

188 

182 

595 

600 

565 

695 

777 i 

* 53 

763 

777 

Noah at tho Hood .... 

600 

600 

600 

600 









Creation to flood. 

1066 

1307 

2262 

2256 










It can hardly be conceived that the variations 
are mere mistakes. The Septuagint adds regularly 
100 years to the age of each patriach at the birth 
of his son, if the age in the Hebrew text be under 
100, and as regularly subtracts 100 years from the 
remainder of the life. The Samaritan computa¬ 
tion cannot be relied on, because it would make 
three of the earlier patriarchs die in the very year 
of the flood, and the total period from the crea¬ 
tion to that time seems unreasonably short; The 
question, then, substantially lies between the He¬ 
brew and the Septuagint computations — has the 
first abridged, or has the latter extended, the true 
chronology ? Great names may be found as sup¬ 
porters of each hypothesis. 

But the discrepancy is still greater when we de¬ 
scend to the period between the flood and the birth 
of Abraham. It will be sufficient to say that while 
the Hebrew text allows but 292 years, the Samar¬ 
itan extends the interval to 942, the Septuagint, 
reckoning an additional patriarch, Cainan, to 1072, 
and Josephus to 993 years. Admitting that the in¬ 
sertion of Cainan is an error, it must yet be conceded 
that the Hebrew computation does not allow space 
for the multiplication of men and consolidation of 
the monarchies which we find in Abraham’s days. 

There are various checks which tend to give pre¬ 
cision to chronological calculations. Incidental 
notices in Scripture are very serviceable in cor¬ 
recting false conclusions which might be drawn 
from the very concise way in which the sacred 
writers speak. A single example shall be pro¬ 
duced. According to Ex. xii. 40, 41, it would 
seem that the Israelites had dwelt in Egypt 430 
years, reckoning from the time when Jacob went 
down thither. A difficulty indeed would be felt, 
because the mother of Moses is said to have been 
the daughter of Levi. But the matter is cleared 
up when we find St. Paul reckoning 430 years be¬ 
tween the Abrahamic covenant and the giving of 
the law, Gal. iii. 17. The covenant referred to is 
obviously that mentioned in Gen. xv., a very little 
while posterior to Abraham’s own sojourn in Egypt, 
from which, therefore, the Egyptian connection 
might fairly be said to begin. Hence, we are led 
to the conclusion that the time from Jacob’s de¬ 
scent to the exodus was about 215 years. Profane 
history and still-existing monumental inscriptions 
will furnish similar illustrations. Thus, Rehoboam 
was contemporary with Shishak (or Sheshonk), 1 
Ki. xiv. 25, 26, Hezekiah with Tirhakah, 2 Ki. 
xix.9, Josiah with Pharaoh-necho, xxiii. 29. But 
inscriptions have been found recording the dates 
of the accessions of these monarchs, or of the 


Far different from the modest Hebrew statements 
are the claims which other nations have put forth 
to vast antiquity. In Egypt, in India and else¬ 
where monarchs have been said to reign thousands 
and tens of thousands of years ago. But such as¬ 
sumptions will not bear the test of careful exam¬ 
ination, and all research has failed in discovering 
real history anterior to the events chronicled in the 
Bible. That the Ussherian calculations, indeed, 
are too contracted, may well be believed, but no 
proof has yet been produced that it is necessary 
to fix the great recorded events known to have 
occurred earliqythan the period the larger compu¬ 
tation allows. 

More cannot here be said; for particulars the 
student must consult other books. But it may be 
well to give a comparative view of the dates of a 
few leading events as fixed by some eminent chro¬ 
nologers. These shall be taken from Dr. Hales, 
from Mr. Poole and from Mr. Palmer’s learned 
work, the “ Egyptian Chronicles.” 

Halt'd. Poole. Palmer. Ussher. 



B.C. 

1 

B. C. 
(6361) 

ItSlf 

[3100) 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Creution. 

5411 -< 

1 

5362 

4004 

Flood . 

3155 4 

1 3160 J 

3100 

2348 

Abram leaves Haran 

. 2078 

2082 

2084 

1921 

Exodus. 

. 1C48 

1652 

1654 

1491 

Foundation of Solomon’s temple 

. 1027 

1010 

1014 

1012 

Destruction of ditto. 

. 5S6 

686 

687 

6S8 


CHRYSOLITE (kris'o-lite), a species of 
precious stone. It received its name from the 
yellow or golden lustre by which it is pervaded. 
It is of the quartz kind, is completely diaphanous, 
has a strong double refraction and a glassy frac¬ 
ture. By some the ancient chrysolite is supposed 
to be the modern topaz, but this is liable to objec¬ 
tion. It is named once in the New Testament as 
the stone which formed the seventh of the founda¬ 
tions of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 20. Chrysolite 
is given in Ezek. xxviii. 13, margin, for Beryl 
[which see], in the text. 

CHRYSOPRASUS (kris-o-prah'sus), a pre¬ 
cious stone allied to the beryl, but of a paler hue. 
From the composition of the word, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that its prevailing color was green, streaked 
or spotted with yellow, and this may account for 
its having received the name panther ion, from its 
resemblance to the marked skin of the panther. 
The gem is named only once in Scripture as one 
of the foundations of the New Jerusalem, Rev. 
xxi. 20, but see Ezek. xxvii. 16, margin, and xxviii. 
13, margin; also Agate; Emerald. 
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CHRYSOSTOM (kris'os-tom), SAINT, was 
bom at Antioch, A. D. 347. His father was a mil¬ 
itary officer, and his mother was a woman of fine 
intellect, great intelligence and decided piety. She 
was early left a widow, and devoted herself to the 
training of her son, as the mother of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen had done in his case, and as Augustine’s 
mother afterward did in the nurture of her son. 
Chrysostom was educated as a rhetorician, but al¬ 
tered the course of his life, entered on a religious pro¬ 
fession, and was baptized by Meletius, the bishop of 
Antioch. Asceticism had set in with great power 
in the Church; great names, such as Anthony, Basil, 
Ambrose and the two Gregories, had given monas- 
ticism vast reputation, and at first Chrysostom de¬ 
termined to forsake the world and live in seclusion. 
His mother Anthusa defeated his purpose, and lie 
entered the service of the Church as a reader in 
the church at Antioch. When his mother died, 
he carried out his former purpose, and he spent 
several years in monastic solitude near An¬ 
tioch, which he devoted to the study of the Scrip¬ 
ture and the preparation of some of his early 
works. Having injured his health by undue 
mortification, he returned to Antioch, and was 
ordained deacon and afterward presbyter in 
386, and now for sixteen years his great powers 
as a preacher became known. During this pe¬ 
riod also he wrote the greater part of his com¬ 
mentaries, his homilies and his work on the 
priesthood. Without any effort of his own, he 
was chosen patriarch of Constantinople, and at 
the court of the new capital his powerful ap¬ 
peals produced great impressions on the popu¬ 
lace, which were deepened by the knowledge of 
the fact that he avoided all luxury, all osten¬ 
tation in his daily life, and that he cultivated 
the virtues which he preached. 

As he was a strict enforcer of discipline and 
regarded no rank, he incurred the anger of the 
empress Eudoxia, who, by the aid of Theophi- 
lus of Alexandria, had him expelled from Con¬ 
stantinople. He returned, and was condemned 
and expelled again, being accused of unduly fa¬ 
voring the followers and the system of Origen. 

He was ordered to Pityus, but on his way to that 
desert place he died in Pontus, A. I). 407. His 
last words were, “Glory to God for all things.” 

John Chrysostom was the great commentator 
and preacher of the Greek Church. He was 
sound, moderate and very practical, far superior 
to Athanasius and Augustine as a sermonizer, but 
less acute as an exegetical interpreter. Villemain 
justly says of him that he possessed “ the union of 
all the oratorical attributes, the natural, the pa¬ 
thetic and the grand, which have made St. John 
Chrysostom the greatest orator of the primitive 
Church, and the most distinguished interpreter of 
that epoch.” Of his works, the most valuable that 
remain are six hundred homilies delivered at An¬ 
tioch and Constantinople on Genesis, the Psalms 
and most of the New Testament. Modern com¬ 
mentators prize his expositions of the Epistles of 
Paul, and his special discourses are valuable as 
showing the manner in which an early preacher 
was accustomed to deal with public affairs. 

CHRYSOSTOM, LITURGY OF, is the 
great liturgy of the East, used at Constantinople, 
in Greece and in Russia. It does not seem to have 
borne his name till 300 years after his death, nor 
does it appear that he did more than add a few 
prayers and abbreviate the liturgy of Basil, of 
which this may be considered a new edition. Its 
popularity has cast Basil’s into the background. 


CHRYSOSTOM, PRAYER OF, the last CHUN, a Syrian city, 1 Chr. xviii. 8. In the 
prayer but one in the morning and evening serv- parallel place, 2 Sam. viii. 8, it is called Berothai, 
ice in the “ Book of Common Prayer.” This which the Peshito-Syriac reads in both places, and 
prayer is found in the liturgies of Basil and which possibly the Septuagint translators had in 
Chrysostom. : their copies. 


CHUB, Ezek. xxx. 5. This word must describe 
an African people, probably contiguous to Egypt. 
But it occurs nowhere else, and the meaning can 
only be conjectured. Some critics would alter the 
text one way into Nub for Nubia, and some another 
into Lub for Libya, but these are only desperate 
and very improbable guesses. 

CHUBB, THOMAS, was well known as a 
skeptic of the last age. He was born in 1679, near 
Salisbury, in Wiltshire. His family were poor, 
and he learned the trade of a glover. He com¬ 
bined the business of a tallow chandler with the 


CHURCH. This word occurs in our version 
only in the New Testament. The Greek term of 
which it is the translation implies generally “ an 
assembly,” civil or religious, and is, in some cases, 
properly so rendered, Acts xix. 32, 39, 41. In a 
religious sense, it signifies that body of persons 
whom God has gathered out to be his servants. It 
is thus applied to Israel, the Lord’s peculiar 
people, vii. 38; Ileb. ii. 12, where it corresponds 
to the “congregation” so frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament. And so the word has the 
general meaning of an assemblage or congregation 
of Christians in apostolic times, 1 Cor. xi. 18. 



Castor and Pollux.—Sco the article. 

From the obelisk of the Monte Cavnllo.—Seo tho engraving on page 147. 


other, and supported himself while he made con¬ 
siderable attainments in learning. Tn his first 
work on “The Supremacy of the Father” he de¬ 
nied the divinity of the Son; and as his various 
productions appeared, his latitudinarianism became 
more and more apparent. Bishops Warburton, 
Stebbing, Fleming and others engaged in contro¬ 
versy with him on the subject of miracles, man’s 
moral and spiritual estate, and authority on mat¬ 
ters of religion. He denied a particular Provi¬ 
dence, held that, only for the subjective use of 
prayer, it was useless, and he was undecided as to 
the reality of any special supernatural revelation. 
Passing in review the three important systems of 
religion, with Morgan he rejected Judaism as being 
derogatory to the character of God. He held that 
Mohammedanism could not have made its conquest 
only for the measure of truth it held, and he joined 
with Morgan in holding, in reference to Chris¬ 
tianity, that reason was authorized to sit in judg¬ 
ment on its principles and on the matter of the 
Bible. He died at Salisbury in 1747. 


This meaning has, of course, many modifications. 
It is sometimes a body belonging to or meeting in 
one house, Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Philem. 2; 
sometimes the Christians of a city, as Jerusalem, 
where were at one time many thousands that be¬ 
lieved, Acts xv. 4; xviii. 22; xxi. 20, or Antioch, 
xiii. 1, or Thessalonica, 2 Thess. i. 1, etc. Some¬ 
times it is employed in a larger sense, with no 
local or territorial designation, Rom. xvi. 4, 16. 
And it frequently comprises that great body of 
redeemed, the holy catholic Church, the universal 
company, united in one living head, “ the fullness 
of Him that filleth all in all,” Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Cor. 
xii. 28; Gal. i. 13; Eph. i. 22, 23; iii. 10; v. 25- 
30; Heb. xii. 23. The foundation, and the build¬ 
ing, and the privileges, and the obligations, and 
the final glory of this Church, are often largely 
described. Very impressive, too, is the warning 
against those who have only in name belonged to 
it, but are found to have had no real part therein, 
Matt. vii. 22, 23; Acts viii. 13, 18-23; Rev. iii. 
16. For the visible Church embraces all who earn' 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


the outward signs of church-membership, but not 
coextensive with it is the invisible Church— those 
who are really justified and sanctified, known to 
God alone, whose eye is most scrutinizing to detect 
the actual character and condition of all his crea¬ 
tures. In Matt, xviii. 17 the ruling authorities— 
whatever they might be—of the Church seem to 
be meant. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See Episco¬ 
pal Church. 

CHURCH OF ROME. See Romish 
Church. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. See Pres- 

BYTERIAN ChURCH. 

CHURCH, THOMAS, D.D., a minister of the 
Church of England and an energetic writer on 
theological subjects. He was born in 1707, and 
educated at Brazenose College, Oxford. He is 
still known by his “Essay on the Demoniacs of 
the New Testament,” his “ Vindication of the 
Miraculous Powers of the Church in the first three 
Centuries,” and his “Exposition of the Doctrine 
of Regeneration.” He was a determined opponent 
of John Wesley and the early Methodists. He 
died in 1756. 

CHURCH WARDENS, ofiicers of a parish 
in ecclesiastical affairs. In England their duty is 
to care for the church edifice, churchyard, and to 
keep persons orderly in church time. They are 
chosen by the joint consent of the minister and the 
parishioners; blit if there be a diversity of judg¬ 
ment, then the minister selects one and the parish¬ 
ioners the other. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America their duties are to protect the 
church building, to represent the body of the 
parish, and to see that worship is provided for and 
performed. They are chosen with the vestrymen 
in “Easter week” according to the rules of the 
different dioceses. 

CHURN, Prov. xxx. 33. See Milk. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (chu'shan- 
ri-sha-tha'ira), a king of Mesopotamia by whom 
the Israelites were oppressed for eight years, B. C. 
1575 to B. C. 1567, until delivered by Othniel, 
Judg. iii. 8-10. 

CHUSI (ku'si), Judith vii. 18. 

CHUZA (ku'sa), properly CHUZAS (ku'- 
eas), steward of Herod Antipas, whose wife Joanna 
was one of those who had been healed by Christ, 
and who employed their means in contributing to 
his wants and those of his apostles, Luke viii. 3. 

CIBORIUM (sib-o^e-um). 1. A canopy over 
altars in basilicas and early churches. It was sup¬ 
ported on four columns with curtains round; these 
were closed at the consecration. 2. A chalice with 
a cover, used for receiving the blessed sacrament. 

3. A portable altar. 4. A case for displaying the 
calendar of feasts, placed in the naves of Greek 
churches. 5. A receptacle for relics. 6. A pen¬ 
dent tabernacle for the pyx, formerly made in the 
form of a dove of gold and silver. 

CILICIA (sil-ish'yah), the most south-easterly 
province of Asia Minor, divided by Mount Amanus 
from Syria, with which it is sometimes coupled, 


Acts xv. 23, 41; Gal. i. 21; on the west and north 
girdled by the chain of Taurus, through passes in 
which it communicates with Isauria, Pisidia, Pam- 
pliylia and Cappadocia, and washed on the south 
by the Mediterranean. The eastern part was a 
plain district, well watered and fruitful; the west 
was rugged, but afforded pasture for the celebrated 
Cilician goats. The inhabitants are said to have 
sprung from the Syrians and Phoenicians. Cilicia, 
after belonging partially to the Syrian kingdom 
and to Armenia, became, in 63 B. C., when Pornpey 
had subdued the noted pirates, a Roman province, 
and Cicero was once proconsul of it. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the mountains, however, long maintained 



Superb Gothic Ciborium. 

This beautiful Ciborium is used in the Romish Church at Rees, 
Prussia. 

their independence. Tarsus, the capital, was the 
birthplace of the apostle Paul. Cilicia is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the New Testament, Acts vi. 
9 ; xxi. 39 ; xxii. 3; xxiii. 34 ; xxvii. 5. 

CIMAH fsim'ah), Job ix. 9, marg.; xxxviii. 
31, marg. See Pleiades. 

CINNAMON (sin'na-mon), one of the ingre¬ 
dients of the holy anointing oil, Ex. xxx. 23-25. 
It is the rind of the Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, a 
tree found in Sumatra, China, and especially the 
south-west part of Ceylon. It was anciently im¬ 
ported into Juda?a by the Phcenicians and Arabians. 
The stem and boughs of the tree have a double 
rind; it is from the inner of the two, itself con¬ 
sisting of two closely-connected rinds, that the fine 
cinnamon is obtained; it is dried in the sun and 


rolled into the cylinders in which we receive it. 
From the coarser pieces an oil of cinnamon is 
made, and a finer oil by boiling the ripe fruit. It 
is spoken of as a perfume for the bed, Prov. vii. 
17, and as one of the trees of the garden to which 
the spouse in Sol. Song iv. 14 is compared. 

CINNERETH, CINNEROTH. See Chin- 
nereth and Tiberias. 

CIPPUS (sip'pus), a sepulchral monument in 
the form of a short column, sometimes round, at 
others rectangular. Cippi have frequently been 
mistaken for altars, which they resemble in form. 
They were often very richly ornamented with 
appropriate figures and designs, as shown in our 
engravings on page 417. 

CIRAMA (sir-ah'mah), 1 Esd. v. 20. 

CIRCUMCISION (sir-cum-sizh'on), a sacra¬ 
mental rite, the symbol of the national covenant 
of Israel with God. See Law, Ceremonial. 

CIS, Acts xiii. 21, the Greek form of Kisii, 
which see. 

CISAI (ci'sa-i), rest of Estli xi. 2. 

CIST (sist), Latin CISTA (sis'ta), a chest or 
box, also a tomb, the so-called mystic chests 
found in the Etruscan necropolis, are bronzed 
boxes beautifully graven. The term cistce mysticcs 
was a misnomer, as they were not objects of 
mythic worship, as early archa?ologists have sup¬ 
posed. 

CISTERCIANS. See Monks. 

CISTERN (sis'tern). There is frequent men¬ 
tion of these receptacles for water in Scripture. 
They are to be distinguished from the living 
springs or fountains, and from the wells, which are 
supplied by water rising into them from the 
ground. Cisterns are rather for the collection of 
rain-water. These cisterns in the country are 
generally large pits or subterranean vaults, with a 
small mouth or opening, which can be closed with 
flat stones, and then concealed by sand placed over 
the stones. Such cisterns are of incalculable value 
to the shepherd for the watering of his flocks, and 
a great refreshment to the thirsty traveler. And 
the disappointment of finding no water is in a 
warm climate of a serious character, Isa. xli. 17. 
Many ancient cisterns still exist on the road from 
Jericho to Beth-el; for example, “ broken cisterns,” 
Jer. ii. 13, holding no water, are found at regular 
intervals. In cities these reservoirs were, of 
course, very numerous. They were either hewn 
in the rock or built up with walls, and the rain¬ 
water was conducted into them from the roofs. 
Those now in use are often furnished with a curb 
and wheel for a bucket, as in an ordinary well. 
Most houses in Jerusalem are provided with them, 
and there are said to be very large ones in the 
area of the temple. Deposits there were, of course, 
accumulating by neglect; so that, if allowed to get 
dry, a mass of mire remained at the bottom. And 
when they were used, as was occasionally the case, 
as places of confinement, the prisoner was likely to 
sink into the mire, Gen. xxxvii. 22; Ps. xl. 2; 
Jer. xxxviii. 6. Hence the word signifying cis¬ 
tern seems sometimes used simply for a dungeon, 
Gen. xl. 15. They are generally different from 
pools, such as those which supplied Jerusalem. 
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CITHERN (sith'ern), 1 Macc. iv. 54, a musi¬ 
cal stringed instrument, probably resembling the 
modern guitar, for which the word “cittern” was 
formerly used. Opinions differ as to the shape of 
this instrument in ancient times. 

CITIES. Cities are mentioned in the very 
infancy of the world. Before the flood the build¬ 



ClNNAMON. 

ing of a city is noted, Gen. iv. 17. And of course, 
when the earth was being repeopled, it was natural 
that men should live collected together for mutual 
help and defence. Hence we read of cities in 
remote antiquity, some of which are yet existing— 
Nineveh, Babylon, Hebron, Damascus, etc. It 
may be that when first named, it is rather as sites 
on which afterward walls and habitations rose. 
But certainly in Abraham's days there were towns 
of some magnitude; Sodom, for example, is spoken 
of with a gate and streets, xix. 1, 2. In process 
of time cities multiplied, were enlarged and 
strengthened. Thus the Israelites built treasure- 
cities in Egypt, Ex. i. 11; the spies described those 
of Canaan as “walled and very great,” Num. xiii. 
23; Moses also speaks of them in similar terms, 
Deut. ix. 1, and uses even stronger language of the 
cities of Bashan, iii. 5, which remain to the present 
day sufficient witnesses that his narrative was 
truthful. There have always been pastoral and 
nomad tribes who have not constructed settled 
habitations. Such were the Rechabites, Jer. xxxv. 
6-10, but these have often been compelled in trou¬ 
blous times to seek the protection of cities, 11. 
And for this protection we find that there were 
Fenced Cities [see Fortifications], strong¬ 
holds, probably, at first, about which habitations 
gradually clustered, which afterward were sur¬ 
rounded with walls and which had suburbs in 
addition— e. g., Josh. xxi. 2, 8—including spaces 
appropriated for pasturage. Cities were often, as 
it were, rural capitals, with unwalled villages de¬ 
pending upon them and looking to them for de¬ 
fence, Neh. xi. 25, 27, 30, 31. Hence a “land of 
unwalled villages,” requiring no such defence, 
was a land of rest, the inhabitants dwelling in 
peace and seeuritv, Ezek. xxxviii. 11. Provincial 
53 


cities appear to have had their own municipal 
government, administered by elders or magistrates; 
these, according to Josephus, were seven, with two 
Levites to each as officers. Sometimes we read of 
the “governor” of a city. Ezra, after the cap¬ 
tivity, is said to have appointed local judges, 
while later there were provincial councils with 
presidents, after the fashion of the Sanhedrim in 
Jerusalem and under its authority. 

It was very common to assign special cities 
for particular purposes; thus there were Le- 
vitical cities and cities of the priests. See Le¬ 
vites. Solomon had cities of store, chariot- 
cities, horse-cities, 1 Ki. ix. 19. 

We have little means of computing the 
population of the ancient cities of Palestine. 
As to their general aspect, they probably re¬ 
sembled modern cities of the East, having 
narrow streets, and places of assemblage at the 
gates, Ruth iv. 1, 2; 1 Ki. xxii. 10. 

CITIES OF REFUGE. See Refuge. 

CITIMS, 1 Macc. viii. 5. See Ciiittim. 

CITIZEN (sit'e-zen). Strict isolation did 
by no means, as some suppose, form the lead¬ 
ing principle in the system of theocracy as 
laid down by Moses, since even non-lsraclites 
not only were allowed to reside in Palestine, 
but had the fullest protection of the law 
equally with the native Israelites, and were 
besides recommended in general terms by 
Moses to humanity and charity, as well as to 
a participation in certain prerogatives granted 
to the poor of the land, such as a share in the 
tithe and feast-offering and the harvest in the 
jubilee-year. In return, it was required on 
the part of non-Israelites not to commit acts by which 
the religious feelings of the people might be hurt. 
The eating of an animal which had died a natural 
death, Deut. xiv. 21, seems to have been the sole 
exception. The advantage the Jew had over the 
Gentile was thus strictly spiritual, in his being a 
citizen, a member of the theocracy, of the cove¬ 
nanted people, on whom positive laws were enjoined. 
See Law, Civil. But even to this spiritual privi¬ 
lege Gentiles were admitted under certain restric¬ 
tions, Deut. xxiii. 7, 8; thus we find among the 
Israelites, Doeg, an Edomite, 1 Sam. xxii. 9, as also 
Uriah, a Hittite (a Canaanite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 39). 
The only nations that were altogether excluded 
from the citizenship of the theocracy by especial 
command of the Lord were the Ammonites and 


After the return from the Babylonish captivity 
the feeling of nationality became very strong 
among the Jews, and they habitually designated 
the people of other land “ barbarians,” while the 
Greeks retaliated in the same style against the 
Jews, Rom. i. 14; Col. iii.; 1 Cor. xiv. 11; Acts 
xxviii. According to Herodotus, the Egyptians 
also called all men “barbarians” who did not 
speak the same language as themselves; while 
Clement of Alexandria uses it in reference to the 
Egyptians and other nations. It remained for 
Christianity to strike at the root of this prejudice, 
and to teach men the great fact of human brother¬ 
hood, and to enforce the lessons of benevolence 
and good will to all mankind. 

CITIZENSHIP. The privilege of Roman 
citizenship is frequently referred to in the New 
Testament. It was acquired by birth or hereditary 
descent, by purchase, Acts xxii. 28, also by manu¬ 
mission and military service. Some of the rights 
enjoyed were freedom from bonds and scourging, 
xvi. 37, 38; xxii. 25, 26, 29; also the power of 
appealing or transferring a cause from a provincial 
magistrate to the emperor, xxv. 11, 12. St. Paul 
alludes to the privilege of citizenship in Phil. iii. 
20: “ Our country ”—our home, where we have our 
rights as denizens of a noble city—“ is in heaven.” 

CITRON (sit'ron). Sec Apple Tree. 

CITY. Sec Cities. 

CLAGGETT (klag'gett), THOMAS JOHN, 
D.D., an American divine, the first who was con¬ 
secrated to the episcopate in the United States. 
He was born in Maryland in 1743, and educated 
at Princeton. He was ordained in England, and 
on his return to this country he settled in his 
native state. During the troubles of the rev¬ 
olutionary period he labored in Prince George’s 
county, and in 1792 he was elected bishop. He 
was made chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States in 1800, and he accepted the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, Upper Marlborough, Md. He 
died in the month of August, 1816. 

CLAP, CLAPPING THE HANDS, Ps. 

xlvii. 1; xcviii. 8; Isa. Iv. 12. Antiquarian re¬ 
search illustrates this expression. The Egyptian 
tombs show that it was usual to beat the measure 
in singing by clapping the hands. 

CLAP, THOMAS, a rector of Yale College 



Specimens of the Roman Cippus. 
Engraved from the originals in the British Musenm. 


Moabites, Deut. xxiii. 3. In the time of Solomon 
no less than 153,600 strangers were resident in Pal¬ 
estine, 2 Chr. ii. 17. 

Roman citizenship was granted in the times of 
the emperors to whole provinces and cities, as also 
to single individuals, for some service rendered to 
the state or the imperial family, or even for a cer¬ 
tain sum of money, Acts xxii. 28. The apostle 
Paul was a Roman citizen by family, and hence 
his protesting against corporal or capital punish¬ 
ment, Acts xvi. 37. 


and a determined opponent of Whitefield, was 
born at Scituate, Mass., in 1703, and educated at 
Harvard. Tie became pastor of 'Windham in 
1726, and rector of Yale in 1739. The code of 
laws which he drew up for the college was the first 
book printed in New Haven. He displayed great 
zeal in improving the college, and had much suc¬ 
cess, but his conduct toward Whitefield was re¬ 
sented, and he resigned in 1765. He wrote exten¬ 
sively, and several of his works exhibited decided 
talent. He published “An Introduction to the 
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Study of Philosophy;” “An Essay on the Nature 
and Foundation of Virtue and Obligation;” “A 
Vindication of the Doctrines received and estab¬ 
lished in the Churches of New England,” and 
other works on collegiate matters. He died at 
New Haven in 1767. 

CLARENDON (klar'en-don), CONSTITU¬ 
TIONS OF, certain constitutions having refer¬ 
ence to ecclesiastical causes, and the relation of 
the ecclesiastical and temporal powers, made in 
the reign of Henry IT., A. D. 1164, in a council 
held at Clarendon near Salisbury. The hierarchy 
had gradually made aggressions on the civil power, 
and Beckct aimed at withdrawing the clergy from 
all responsibility to the civil courts even for crimes 
forbidden by the civil law. At length in this 
council sixteen articles were agreed to, which 
would have put justice on a sure footing, and 
kept the clergy under the common law. Other 
prelates agreed to them, but Beckct refused. 
Afterward he gave a hesitating assent, then re¬ 
pented and sought absolution from the pope. 
Refusing all terms of agreement, he fled to the 
Continent, where he remained for six years, and 
on his return he was murdered in his cathedral 
at Canterbury. 

CLARIO (klah're-o), ISIDORE, born at Chi- 



Roman Cist. 

The originals from which this and the next arc engraved are 
York Museum, England. 

ari, in Brescia, in 1495, and died in 1555. He 
was famous as a pulpit orator, and in the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, of which he was a member, he no 
less distinguished himself in debate. Ilis prin¬ 
cipal work was a corrected edition of the Vulgate, 
with annotations on the difficult passages. He 
asserted that he had corrected it in 8000 places— 
a service whicli was rewarded by his book being 
placed in the “Index Expurgatorius.” Afterward 
it was allowed to be read, the preface and pro¬ 
legomena being omitted. The notes are inserted 
in the “ Critici Sacri;” they are of little value, 
and are chiefly taken without acknowledgment 
from Sebastian Munster. 

CLARKE, ADAM, LL.D., a celebrated Wes¬ 
leyan divine, born of humble parents in the north 
of Ireland, 1762. Owing to the poverty of their 
circumstances, his education was extremely limited; 
and though, by dint of unwearied energy and per¬ 
severance, he afterward became remarkable for 
the extent and variety of his learning, it may be 
doubted if he ever thoroughly supplied his early 
deficiencies. His parents were Methodists, and 
members of the congregation of Brettell, the 
friend of Wesley, through whose influence young 
Adam was introduced to the notice of Wesley 
himself, and admitted to a school founded by him 
at Kingswood, near Bristol. He had previously 
been apprenticed to a linen manufacturer, but had 
left on finding the business uncongenial to his 
studious habits. While at school he got hold of 


a Hebrew grammar, which gave him the first im¬ 
pulse to the study of that and the cognate lan¬ 
guages, for which he afterward became famous. 
In 1782 he was ordained by Wesley himself, and 
sent as an itinerant preacher to the neighborhood 
of Bradford, Wilts. Subsequently he went to 
London, and was much followed as a preacher. 
The university of St. Andrews gave him the de¬ 
gree of M. A. and of D.D. In 1802 he published 
his “ Bibliographical Dictionary,” which gained 
him a great reputation, so that he was selected by 
the Record commission to edit Rymer’s “Fcedera,” 
a task to which he confesses he was unequal. He, 
however, labored at it sedulously for some years, 
and the first volume and part of the second were 
published with his name, after which he retired. 
He also wrote “ Lives of the Wesley Family,” in 
which he strangely suggested on Arabic origin for 
their name. But his great work, to which all his 
studies were subsidiary, was his “Commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures,” of which the first volume 
appeared in 1810, and the eighth and last in 1826. 
This excited much attention, from the peculiarity 
of opinions expressed in it on the subject of the 
fall. It is, however, that on which his fame still 
rests, and must be regarded as a valuable contri¬ 
bution to Biblical literature. Dr. Clarke was the 
means of establishing a Methodist mission to the 
Shetland Isles. He also founded schools in his 
native province of Ulster some 
time before his death by cholera, 
in 1832. His fancy at times over¬ 
ruled his judgment. 

CLARKE, EDWARD DAN¬ 
IEL, LL.D., well known for his 
authorships of travels in North¬ 
ern and Eastern Europe, was born 
at Willingdon, in Sussex, in 1769. 

He studied at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, as a tutor; he traveled 
now in the through France, Germany and 
Southern Europe, and in 1799 
he projected a tour with Mr. Cripps, a young 
gentleman of wealth, which occupied three years. 
They went through Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Russia, the region occupied by 
the Don Cossacks, Tartarv, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt and Greece. - On his return he entered the 
Church and held a college living at Ilarlton, and 
subsequently his father-in-law appointed him to 
Yeldham. From 1810 until 1819 his travels ap¬ 
peared in five volumes, and they produced a 
marked impression on society, as England had for 
many years been shut out from the Continent of 
Europe. Two other works which he published 
immediately after his return from Greece attracted 
great attention ; the first was a collection of “ Tes¬ 
timonies of different authors respecting the Colos¬ 
sal Statue of Ceres,” and the second was “ A Dis¬ 
sertation on the Sarcophagus in the British 
Museum.” He died at London in 1822. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL, D.D., a celebrated 
philosopher, divine and mathematician, was a na¬ 
tive of Norwich, England, where he was born 
October 11, 1675. He was educated at the free 
school in that city, and at Caius College, Cambridge. 
He devoted himself first to philosophy, but subse¬ 
quently, having turned his thoughts to divinity, he 
studied the Scriptures in the original languages, 
and the early Christian writers. He was ordained 
by Moore, bishop of Norwich, and became his 
chaplain. In 1701 he published “A Paraphrase 
upon the Gospel of St. Matthew,” and in 1702 


“Paraphrases upon the Gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke,” which were followed by a third volume, 
upon St. John. These have passed through several 
editions. He intended to have gone on with the 
rest of the New Testament, but was accidentally 
prevented. The work has been continued by Pyle. 
Moore gave him the rectory of Drayton near 
Norwich, and a parish in the city. In 1704 lie 
was appointed Boyle’s lecturer, and chose for his 
subject “ The Being and Attributes of God.” This 
discourse being popular, he was re-elected the fol¬ 
lowing year, and chose “ The Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion” for his subject. These 
two works were afterward printed together as “ A 
Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God, the Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, in 
opposition to Hobbes, Spinoza, the author of the 
‘ Oracles of Reason,’ and other deniers of Natural 
and Revealed Religion.” His other writings are 
numerous; they are chiefly of a theological cast. 
On Sunday, May 10, 1729, as he was going to 
preach before the lords justices at Serjeants’ Inn, 
he was seized with illness, and died the following 
Saturday. 

CLARKSON (klark / sun), THOMAS, was 
the son of an Episcopal clergyman and master of 
the grammar school at Wisbeach, in Cambridge¬ 



Koman Cist.®. 

shire. He was born in 1760. He entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and by means of an 
essay he drew attention to the question of slavery. 
Although he had entered the Church, he withdrew 
from official service in order to devote his time 
and talents to the cause of those who in the 
British colonies were held in bondage. He 
persevered with unceasing energy, and saw the 
slave-trade abolished in the year 1807, and finally, 
in 1833, the cause which he advocated was success¬ 
ful in the West India colonies. His numerous 
writings all bore on Humanitarian subjects. He 
died in 1846. 

CLASS-MEETINGS. In the Methodist 
Church, congregations are divided into smaller 
sections called “classes,” each being placed under 
a leader of established wisdom and piety. The 
leader has the oversight of his class, sees them all 
at least once a week, counsels them and receives 
from them their contributions for religious objects. 
The leader also sees the minister, reports to him, 
pays the contributions he has received into the 
hands of the “steward,” and thus by a careful 
discipline the members are guarded from falling 
back to the world. Such order is calculated to 
preserve great steadfastness. 

CLAUDA (klau'da), an island off the south¬ 
west coast of Crete, under the lee of which the 
vessel in St. Paul’s voyage to Italy had to run, 
Acts xxvii. 16. It is now called Gozzo. 
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CLAUDE (klaud), JEAN, a very eminent 
French divine, born in 1619, near Agen in the south 
of France. He was educated in the celebrated Prot¬ 
estant college at Montauban, and was ordained in 
1645. He labored for some years at La Tr&gue, 
whence he was removed to Nismes in 1654. He 
opposed a union between the Protestants and the 
Romanists which the governor of Languedoc fa¬ 
vored, and he was prohibited by the government 
from officiating in his charge, and from teaching 
in the theological school. Proceeding to Paris, he 
was drawn into a controversy with Arnauld on the 
Lord’s Supper which became famous for the energy 
displayed on both sides. He began to teach at 
Montauban, but was interdicted in 1666, and he 
then settled at Charenton, near Paris. He now 
was recognized as an eminent defender of Protes¬ 
tantism; and against the Port-royalists Nicole and 
Arnauld and Bossuet, he not only held his own, 
but gained a reputation for keenness of logic, 
knowledge of Scripture and of the history of the 
Church, which placed him in the front rank of 
the men of his age. When the Edict of Nantes 
was revoked in 1685, he went to Holland, where 
he received a pension from the prince of Orange. 
He died in 1687. His “ Defence of the Reforma¬ 
tion,” and his “ Essay on the Composition of a Ser¬ 
mon,” are still sought after, and his other works 
on the “ Persecutions of the Protestants of France” 
deserve a place in all historical collections. 

CLAUDIA (klau'de-ah), a Christian lady at 
Rome who joins in the salutations which St. Paul 
sends to Timothy, 2 Tim. iv. 21. There is reason 
to believe that Claudia was a Briton, and that she 
became the wife of Pudens, mentioned in the same 
place. See Pudens. 

CLAUDIUS (klau'de-us). Tiberius Claudius 
Nero Drusus Germanicus, the son of Nero Drusus, 
born at Lyons 10 or 9 B. C., became fourth Roman 
emperor on the assassination of Caius Caligula, 
and reigned 41-54 A. D. He was a weak and 
indolent man, and was poisoned by his fourth wife, 
Agrippina. Several famines occurred in the reign 
of Claudius, one of which extended to Palestine 
and Syria, Acts xi. 28-30, and there was an edict 
of his which, in consequence of a tumult, expelled 
the Jews from Rome, xviii. 2. It is not agreed 
when this edict was issued. It is variously as¬ 
signed to years between 49 and 53 A. D. See 
Aquila. 


Coin of Claudius Cassar. 
CLAUDIUS FELIX. See Felix. 


CLAUDIUS LYSIAS. 

DIUS. 


See Lysias, Clau- 


CLAY. For the use of clay in brick-making, 
see Brick. Clay is also employed for pottery. 
See Potter. We find the word occasionally 
signifying ordinary mire, Ps. xl. 2, and a mixture 


of spittle with dust, John ix. 6, 11, 15. Clay, 
moreover, was used for sealing, Job xxxviii. 14. 
Thus pieces of fine clay have been discovered in 
the Assyrian excavations bearing devices evidently 
made by seals. The method was to roll a cylin¬ 
drical seal upon a tablet of clay, which was then 
baked and the impression preserved. Wine jars 
have been found in 
Egypt sealed with clay. 

See Seal, Thick Clay. 

Modern Oriental usages 
supply another illustra¬ 
tion. Travelers, when 
entering the khans in 
towns, often observe the 
rooms in which goods 
have been left in charge 
of the khanjee sealed on 
the outside with clay. 

A piece of clay is placed 
over the lock, and im¬ 
pressed by a large 
wooden stamp or seal. 

CLAYTON (klay'- 
ton), ROBERT, D.D. 

(1695-1758), bishop suc¬ 
cessively of Killala, 

Cork and Clogher, of 
the Arian, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, theSnb- 
ordinationist, school of 
theology. In 1751 he 
gave rise to a consider¬ 
able controversy by the 
publication of a work 
entitled “An Essay on 
the Spirit.” It subse¬ 
quently appeared that, 
although Clayton’s 
name was attached to 
the dedication, the work 
was not written by him. 

In 1756 he proposed, in 
the Irish House of 

Lords, the omission of the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds from -the Liturgy. In the following year 
he more directly impugned the doctrines of the 
Irish Church in the third part of his “Vindication 
of the History of the Old and New Testament.” 
In consequence of this, measures were taken for 
a legal prosecution of the bishop; but his death 
occurring shortly afterward, all further 
action was stayed. His more important 
works are, “ The Chronology of the Hebrew 
Bible vindicated;” “A Dissertation on 
Prophecy.” In these two works the opinion 
is advocated with much learning and inge¬ 
nuity that the restoration of the Jews 
and the downfall of the papacy will occur 
about the year 2000. “ A Vindication of 

the Histories of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, in answer to the objections of the late 
Lord Bolingbroke.” In the earlier parts of 
this work, the objections of Bolingbroke are 
skillfully met; in the latter, as already inti¬ 
mated, occasion is taken for an attack upon Trini¬ 
tarian and Calvinistic views. 

His other works are, “ An Introduction to the 
History of the Jews;” “ Letters between the bishop 
of Clogher and William Penn on the subject of 
Baptism;” “ A Journal from Grand Cairo to 
Mount Sinai and back again. Translated from a 
Manuscript written by the Prefetto of Egypt, in 
company with the Missionaries de propaganda 


Fide at Grand Cairo; to which are added some 
remarks on the Origin of Hieroglyphics and the 
Mythology of the ancient Heathens.” This was pub¬ 
lished with the view to excite attention to the an¬ 
cient inscriptions existing in the Wady Mukatteb. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. A distinction, 


A Well near Jerusalem. 

most probably with reference to sacrifice, was 
made between clean and unclean animals before 
the flood, Gen. vii. 2, 8; viii. 20. Under tho 
Mosaic law, the distinction was extended to food. 
See Law, Ceremonial. The regulations thus 
made were doubtless promotive of health. But, 
besides, they, as well as the purifications pre¬ 
scribed for uncleanness in men, had a symbolical 
meaning, which is illustrated in Heb. ix. 9-14. 

CLEAR-STORY, or CLERE-STORY, is 

the part of a church which rises higher than the 
side-aisles over the nave or chancel, so as to admit 
of windows for lighting the central part of the 
edifice effectively. 

CLELAND (kle'land), THOMAS, D.D., was 
born in Fairfax county, Va., in 1778. He entered 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and rose 
to great eminence as a preacher. He labored 
chiefly in Kentucky, and took a leading part in 
the difficulties connected with the questions at 
issue with the Cumberland Presbyterians and the 
Campbellites. lie wrote extensively on the sub¬ 
jects connected with these questions, and on Uni- 
tarianism. He died in 1858. 

CLEMENS (klem'ens), TITUS FLAVIUS 
(usually known as CLEMENS ALEXAN- 
DRINUS), was one of the most important of 
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the early Fathers, and he deserves notice because 
of the date at which he lived. He was born about 
A. D. 100, and he is believed to have lived until 
A. D. 220. It is uncertain whether he was a native 
of Athens or of Alexandria, but it is known that 
in early life he belonged to the Stoic and Platonic 
schools. He traveled extensively in search of 
knowledge, and under the influence of Pantoenus 
of Alexandria he fully embraced Christianity, 
lie became a presbyter; and owing to the perse¬ 
cution under Sevcrus, A. D. 202, he had to leave 


the city. It is stated that he returned to Alex¬ 
andria in nine years afterward, but all the facts 
connected with his later years are uncertain. Eu¬ 
sebius mentions him as the bearer of a letter from 
Alexander the bishop of Jerusalem about A. D. 
211, and Alexander and Origen are reported as 
having been his pupils. Many of his writings 
have been lost, but those which remain are very 
valuable, because of the light which they cast on 
the condition of the age, the state of the empire, 
the schools of philosophy which then prevailed 
and the divisions which had already commenced 
to distract the Church. Three of his leading works 
appear to have been written to exhibit the cha¬ 
racter of Christianity to the heathen, to point out 


the folly of the systems which then prevailed, and 
so to lead men to embrace the gospel of Christ. 
He details the errors of such heretics as Carpoc- 
rates, Marcion and others, and thus in a mixed 
style of philosophy and Christian truth he presents 
a faithful specimen of the topics which prevailed 
in his day, and of the manner in which an intellect¬ 
ual teacher aimed at disseminating Christian truth. 

CLEMENT (klem'ent), a person mentioned 
by Paul, Pliil. iv. 3, as one whose name was in the 
book of life. This 
Clement was, by 
the ancient Church, 
identified with the 
bishop of Rome of 
the same name, and 
that opinion has na¬ 
turally been followed 
by Roman Catholic 
expositors. It can¬ 
not now be proved 
incorrect, but the 
suspicion exists that 
the case here may be 
as with many other 
names in the New 
Testament, which 
have been assigned 
to celebrated per¬ 
sons of a later pe¬ 
riod. Clement is said 
to have lived to the 
third year of the em¬ 
peror Trajan (A.D. 
100), when he suf¬ 
fered martyrdom. 

There is an epistle 
of Clement to the 
Corinthians which 
was highly esteemed 
by the ancient 
Church, and was 
publicly read in 
many churches. 

CLEMENT. 

There have been 
fourteen popes of this 
name. 1. The first 
was the supposed 
successor of Linus 
and Anacletus. 2. 
The second was 
placed in the papal 
chair by Henry III., 
in the place of Greg¬ 
ory VI., in the year 
1040. He was the 
first of the German 
popes, and he is believed to have died by poison 
A. D. 1047. 3. The third exerted his influence 

to promote the Third Crusade, and at his urgent 
call Frederic Barbarossa assumed the cross when 
07 years old. He also secured the secular rule over 
Rome for the popes, and he gained a supremacy 
over the king of Scotland in the appointment of 
a bishop for St. Andrews. lie jvas chosen in 1187, 
and died in 1191. 4. The fourth was a French¬ 
man. He had been a soldier and a lawyer, and 
on the death of his wife he entered the Church, 
became a bishop, an archbishop and finally pope, 
being elected in 1205. He was an able ruier, and 
decidedly opposed to the nepotism which cha¬ 
racterized the heads of the Church. He died in 


Monument to Clement XIII. at Rome. 

This monument is one of tho masterpieces of the great Canova; it stands within the walls of St. 
Peter’s, near tho Chapel do St. Michclo. 




1208. 5. The fifth was a Frenchman. He was 
largely occupied with French interest, and in 
1312 he abolished the order of the Templars. He 
also published the constitutions known as the 
“Clementines” [see Clementines], which form 
the 7th book of the Decretals. 0. The sixth was 
elected in 1342. He aimed at uniting the Greek 
and Roman Churches without success, and he pro¬ 
moted another Crusade, which effected nothing. 
He died in 1352. 7. The seventh was of the Medi- 
cean family. He was weak, wavering, and the occa¬ 
sion of much confusion. His connection with the 
divorce case of Henry VIII. of England would alone 
make his name famous. He was elected in 1523, 
and died in 1534. 8. The eighth had been a law¬ 
yer ; but he took orders, rose to be a cardinal, was 
made legate to Poland, and finally was chosen pope 
in 1592. Baronius and Bellarmin were appointed 
cardinals by him. He issued new editions of tho 
Vulgate, the breviary, the missal and the index. 
He died in 1G05. 9. The ninth only reigned from 
1G67 until 1669. He was a mild man, and his reign 
was comparatively uneventful. 10. The tenth was 
a Roman who reigned from 1GG9 until 1676. Ho 
was 80 years of age when he was elected, and his 
reign is chiefly celebrated for his quarrel with 
Louis XIV. of France respecting the right of that 
monarch to receive and appropriate the revenues 
of vacant sees until they were filled again. 11. 
The eleventh had greatly distinguished himself 
before his election by writing against the “ Gal- 
lican liberties,” or the immunities and privileges 
which the French Church claimed. He reached 
the papal throne in 1700. The controversies of 
the Dominicans and the Jesuits, and the tenets of 
the Jansenists, gave him full occupation, and ac¬ 
cordingly his bulls are among the most celebrated 
of the papacy. 12. The twelfth was elected in 1730, 
when he was 78 years of age. He endeavored to 
secure a union of the Greek Church and of the 
Protestants in Saxony and Silesia with the Church 
of Rome, but without effect. He promoted learn¬ 
ing and enforced discipline as far as he was able. 
He died in 1740. 13. The thirteenth was a Vene¬ 
tian, elected in 1758, through the influence of the 
Jesuits, whom he afterward favored, using all his 
efforts, fruitlessly, to save their order from being 
ejected from France, Portugal and Spain. In 
Rome also he had great trouble with the bishops, 
who labored to abridge his power, and the cardi¬ 
nals also united against him. He died in 1769. 
14. The fourteenth was the celebrated Ganganelli, 
who was elected in 1769. During the progress of 
the papacy there have been fierce contentions aris¬ 
ing out of disputed elections. Hostile popes have 
been chosen, and they have been acknowledged for 
many years in different nations of Christendom. 
Eventually some of them have been recognized 
as anti-popes when harmony had been restored. 
Of these there have been three of the name of 
Clement. The first was chosen in 1080, claiming 
to be Clement III. He died in 1099. The second 
anti-pope of this name was elected in 1378, and 
with him the great schism began. He resided at 
Avignon, and died in 1394. France, Scotland, Lor¬ 
raine, Savoy and Naples, Castile, Aragon and Na¬ 
varre all acknowledged him. The third of this 
name was elected in 1421, but he resigned to Mar¬ 
tin V. in 1429, and so terminated the great schism. 

CLEMENT, OF ALEXANDRIA. See 
Clemens, Titus Flavius. 

CLEMENT, OF ROME, usually designated 
CLEMENS ROMANUS, was one of the early 
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presbyters of the Church in Rome. He was 
probably the presbyter who presided among his 
brethren, afterward designated bishop. In his 
work against heretics, Irenceus of Lyons describes 
him as the third after the apostles Peter and 
Paul, Linus being first and Cletus, or, as he is also 
called, Anacletus, being the second. Tertullian 
and the Clementines give a different order, but 
Eusebius holds to the views of Irenceus, stating 
that Clement presided for nine years and died 
in the third year of Trajan. Now, as Trajan 
succeeded Nerva in A. D. 98, Clement must have 
died about A. D. 101. Irenams affirms that Clem¬ 
ent had “seen and conversed with the blessed 
apostles” who founded the Church in Rome. 
Origen identifies him with the Clement of Phil, 
iv. 3; and as Eusebius and others agree with 
Origen, it is probable that the tradition may be 
founded in truth. All attempts to make out his 
nationality have failed, and the circumstances of 
his death arc equally indefinite. Rufinus in A. D. 
410 calls him a martyr, and yet the statements of 
Eusebius imply that he died a natural death. The 
incidents recorded in the “ Martyrdom of St. 
Clement” are pure fabrications. It is somewhat 
remarkable that so little that is really definite and 
reliable can be found in antiquity respecting such 
a man. The only work of his which can be ad¬ 
mitted as genuine is his “Epistle to the Corinth¬ 
ians.” It has been called the “ First Epistle,” 
but the “Second” is not his, and it is not even an 
epistle. The only known copy of Clement’s epis¬ 
tle is in the British Museum. It is appended to 
the Alexandrian copy of the Scriptures sent by 
Cyril Lucar to Charles I. in 1628. A leaf is 
wanting, causing an omission between chapters 
57 and 58. It appears to have been in the hands 
of Polycarp of Smyrna as early perhaps as A. D. 
115, and Dionysius of Corinth refers to it in a let¬ 
ter to Soter of Rome written about A. D. 170-176 
as being from Clement. Eusebius and Jerome 
also testify to the same effect, the latter stating 
that it was read in the churches, but none of them 
claim for it the authority of an inspired epistle. 
Doctrine is not much insisted on, but the system 
of the gospel is exhibited, and the deity of Christ 
is as prominent in the work of Clement as it is in 
the Epistles to the Colossians and the Hebrews. 
So also are the doctrines of the atonement and jus¬ 
tification. Paul and Clement most thoroughly agree. 

CLEMENTINES. I. Several writings which 
are ascribed to Clement of Rome without any 
valid authority. The following is a list of these 
documents: 1. A Second Epistle to the Corinth¬ 
ians, of which there is really no evidence that 
it was from Clement’s hand. 2. Two letters which 
Wetstein discovered in 1752. They were in a Syr¬ 
iac version, and they commend celibacy and give 
direction to monks and nuns. 3. Five letters 
known as “decretal letters,” which the pseudo- 
Isidore published as decrees of Roman popes. 
Two of them are older than the eighth century, 
but three are evidently fabricated by him. 4. 
The Apostolical Constitutions and Canons and the 
Liturgy of St. Clement, which forms part of the 
8th book of the Constitutions. These Constitu¬ 
tions and Canons grew up during the first four 
centuries. The work professes to be a bequest of 
the apostles, handed down by Clement, and the 
Canons also pretend to be of apostolic origin and 
authority. The Greek Church adopted them all, 
85 in number, but the Roman Church only ac¬ 
cepted 50 of them. 5. The “ Homilies,” to which 
the name “Clementines” is specially applied. 


They number twenty, and form a peculiar kind 
of religious romance. .Simon Peter is the hero, 
and contends for orthodox Christianity. Simon 
Magus opposes him, and the system is a curious 
mixture of Ebionistic and Gnostic ideas. It rep¬ 
resents Christianity as a restoration of the pure 
faith of Adam, Abraham and Moses. 

II. A part of the canon law prepared by Clem¬ 
ent V. It contains his own decrees and those of 
the Council of Vienna held in 1311-1312. 

III. A sect which adheres to the most distin¬ 
guishing doctrines of the Romish Church, but 
which rejects the forms and ceremonies of the 
Church. Few of the followers of this body re¬ 
main. They prevailed for a time in the moun¬ 
tains between France and Spain. 

CLEOPAS (kle'o-pas), one of the two disci- 


the preceding and Ptolemy Philometor, married 
to Alexander Balas, king of Syria, 1 Macc. x. 57, 
58, then taken from him and given to his rival, 
Demetrius Nicator, xi. 12. When Demetrius was 
a captive in Parthia, she married his brother An- 
tiochus VII. Demetrius returned to Syria, and 
was murdered there, Cleopatra being supposed to 
have been privy thereto. She afterward murdered 
her eldest son by Demetrius, Seleucus V., and was 
in turn poisoned herself by her second son, Anti- 
ochus VIII., 121 B. C. 

CLEOPHAS (kle'o-phas), John xix. 25, a 
person called also Clopas (marg.), most likely 
identical with Alphalus, which see. 

CLERC (klerk), LE, JEAN, was one of the 
most learned and voluminous writers of the seven¬ 



Cenotaph of Akbar, at Secundka, seven miles north of Agra, India. 

This tomb is worthy of tho wise nnd just shah whom It commemorates; it stands in n garden of upward of 40 acres; it has four 
majestic portals-thcmselves palaces. Tho engraving is a true illustration of the snperb strnctnre. 


pies to whom Jesus appeared in the way to Em- 
maus, Luke xxiv. 18. He is not to be confounded 
with the Clcophas who was also called Alphceus. 
Cleopas is a Greek name, whilst Clopas is Aramaic. 


CLEOPATRA (kle-o-pat'ra), the name of 
two princesses men¬ 
tioned in the Apocry¬ 
pha. 1. In Esth. xi. 1. 
This was probably the 
grand-daughter of An- 
tiochusIII. His daugh¬ 
ter Cleopatra married 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, by 
whom she had two sons, 
Ptolemy Philometor and 
Ptolemy Physcon, and 
one daughter, the Cleo¬ 
patra in question. She married both her brothers 
in succession. The Ptolemy referred to in Esth. 
xi. 1 is Ptolemy Philometor. 

2. In 1 Macc. x. 57. This was the daughter of 



Coin of Cleopatra. 


teenth century. He was bom at Geneva in 1657. 
In his early life he rejected the tenets of Calvin, 
and in 1679 he published a work in favor of the 
Remonstrants, whom he joined in 1682. He re¬ 
moved to Amsterdam, where he taught in the 
Arminian college, and from that until his death, 
in 1736, his life was one of the most laborious of 
all the literary men of his age. In philosophy, 
in comments on the Old Testament, his produc¬ 
tions are well known, and the greater number of 
his works hold their place in libraries to the 
present day. He remained among the Remon¬ 
strants until his death, but his friends admit that 
in his later years he leaned toward Socinianism. 

CLERGY is the name given to those who are 
set apart to minister in religious services. Differ¬ 
ent views are entertained as to the origin of the 
term. Some derive it from the Greek word “kle- 
ros,” a “lot,” as if the clergy were specially se¬ 
lected by God, and they refer to the election of 
Matthias. Others again derive the word from 
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“kleros” in its sense of rank or degree, and they 
refer to the fact that in primitive times the word 
was thus used to designate the faithful and cate¬ 
chumens as being in ranks. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria appears to be the first who uses the word in 
its restricted sense. By apostolical authority per¬ 
sons were called and set apart to the office of feed¬ 
ing the flock of God, and they were entitled by 
apostolical authority to competent support. In 
apostolic times no distinction was recognized 
between the clergy and the laity as to sanctity. 
They were equally viewed as being the redeemed 
and holy servants of the Lord. Even Tertullian 
goes so far as to say that the laity have the right 
to administer the sacraments and to teach in the 
community, for that which was given to all may 
be communicated by all. This must be taken, 
however, in view of the fact that order is required 
in all households, and that the apostles settled this 
matter by the fact that they recognized the neces¬ 
sity of teachers and officers who should continue, 
from age to age to minister in the Church. 

The clergy were gradually divided into different 
classes, and in a few centuries the range from the 
pope downward, through bishops, presbyters, dea¬ 
cons, subdeacons, became exceedingly numerous 
and complicated, especially when the classes of 
“higher” and “lower” clergy were acknow¬ 
ledged, and when the various dignitaries of mo¬ 
nastic institutions were taken into the account. 
The privileges of the clergy speedily became very 
extensive. Justinian decreed that laymen should 
bring suit against the clergy only before the bishop 
of the diocese, and a bishop could only be accused 
before his metropolitan, and thus the freedom of 
the clergy from civil control became so defined 
that in process of time they were largely freed 
from the civil law. The Council of Rheims 
enacted that if any one should strike a clergyman 
he was by the act excommunicated, and only at 
death or by a personal journey to Rome could ab¬ 
solution be obtained. In England the Reforma¬ 
tion greatly curtailed the “privileges” of the 
clergy. At present clergymen are not called to 
act as jurymen, and they are freed from sitting in 
the House of Commons. Ministers of the Church 
of Scotland also are inhibited from becoming 
members of Parliament, but the order established 
by the Normans of calling the bishops as barons 
to the House of Lords still remains, although there 
has of late years been a modification of the law, 
as colonial bishops are excluded. 

CLERICUS (kler-i'cus). See Le Clerc. 

CLERK, or TOWN CLERK, Acts xix. 35. 
A prudent officer at Ephesus is so called who 
calmed the uproar of the people which Demetrius 
had excited. He was the keeper of the archives, 
and public reader of decrees in the assemblies. 
Some have supposed that he had a sacred func¬ 
tion, but this was not necessarily the case. 

CLERK, originally a name for the clergy, 
as being the learned or men of letters. Where 
the canon law is in force, the term includes the 
sevenfold division of—1. priests; 2. deacons; 3. 
sub-deacons; 4. readers; 5. acolytes; 6. exor¬ 
cists; 7. door or pew-openers. The name is now 
given in England to the person who reads the re¬ 
sponses in the public services of the congregation. 

CLERMONT MANUSCRIPT, a very cele¬ 
brated manuscript which Beza got at Clermont, in 
the diocese of Beauvais. The librarian of the 


king of France procured it after Beza’8 death, and 
it was placed in the royal library at Paris in 1656. 
An apostate priest named Aymon carried off thirty- 
five of the leaves, of which one was sold into Hol¬ 
land, and the earl of Oxford got the others. They 
were all returned by the purchasers when they 
learned that a theft had been committed. Beza, 
Walton and Wetstein have used it, and Tischen- 
dorf has published an entire edition of it. The 
manuscript has the Greek on one page and the 
Latin on the other of the Epistles of Paul. The 
Epistle to the Colossinns is put before that to the 
Philippians, and Hebrews after the pastoral Epis¬ 
tles. Quotations from the Old Testament are 
written in red. It seems to belong to the sixth 
century, but at least four hands have revised it. 
It is one of the most valuable manuscripts in sacred 
criticism. 



From a flno group painting by Tibaldi. 

CLIMATE. See Palestine. 

CLINIC BAPTISM. The term is derived 
from the Greek “kline,” a bed, and it is used to 
designate baptism on a sick bed when a person’s 
life was in danger. Great diversity prevailed 
respecting the validity of an ordinance thus ad¬ 
ministered, but Cyprian held that it was as efficient 
as any other. 

CLOAJK. See Dress. 

CLOISTER (klois'ter), a covered way around 
a quadrangle with a solid wall on one hand and 
arched, openings on the other. Cloisters were 
erected at cathedrals and monastic edifices for the 
use of the officers and members of these houses. 
They served for air and exercise and also for study, 
especially in the Benedictine houses. The cloisters 
of cathedrals were generally celebrated for their 
architectural beauty, and in Gloucester, Salisbury, 
Westminster, Wells, Canterbury and other Eng¬ 
lish cathedrals their splendor and perfection of 
style show how fully their architects succeeded 
in perfecting those parts of these venerable edi¬ 
fices. 


CLOTHES, CLOTHING. See Dress. 

CLOUD. The allusions to clouds in Scrip¬ 
ture, as well as their use in symbolical language, 
must be understood with reference to the nature 
of the climate where the sky scarcely exhibits 
the trace of a cloud from the beginning of May to 
the end of September, during which period clouds 
so rarely appear, and rains so seldom fall, as to be 
considered phenomena, as was the case with the 
harvest rain which Samuel invoked, 1 Sam. xii. 
17, 18, and with the little cloud not larger than 
a man’s hand the appearance of which in the west 
was immediately noticed as something remarkable, 
not only in itself, but as a sure harbinger of rain, 
1 Ki. xviii. 44. 

As in such climates clouds refreshingly veil the 
oppressive glories of the sun, clouds often symbol¬ 
ize the divine presence, as indicating the splen¬ 
dor, insupportable to man, of that glory which 
they wholly or partially conceal, Ex. xvi. 10; 
xxxiii. 9; xxxiv. 5; xl. 34, 35; Num. xi. 25; 
xxi. 5; Job xxii. 14; Ps. xviii. 11, 12; xcvii. 2; 
civ. 3; Isa. xix. 1 ; Matt. xvii. 5; xxiv. 30, etc.; 
Acts i. 9 ; Rev. i. 7; xiv. 14, 16. Somewhat allied 
to this use is that which makes clouds the symbols 
of the divine power, 2 Sam. xxii. 12; Ps. Ixviii. 
84 ; lxxxix. 6 ; civ. 3 ; Nah. i. 3. See Shechinah. 

Clouds are also the symbol of armies and mul¬ 
titudes of people, Jer. iv. 13; Isa. lx. 8 ; Heb. xii. 
1. This is often very scientifically explained by 
the information that clouds are composed of in¬ 
numerable drops of rain or vapor. This, al¬ 
though true, is certainly not the truth which the 
Hebrew poets had in view. Any one who has 
noticed the effect of a large and compact body of 
men upon the surface of an extensive plain, mov¬ 
ing like a cloud in the clear sky, or who has seen 
a similar body of men upon the side of a distant 
hill, will find a more obvious source of the com¬ 
parison. 

There are many other dispersed symbolical allu¬ 
sions to clouds in Scripture not coming under these 
descriptions, but their purport is in every case too 
obvious to need explanation. 

CLOUD, PILLAR OF, the emblem of the 
divine presence which accompanied the Israel¬ 
ites in their journevings in the wilderness by day, 
and which at night assumed the appearance of a 
pillar of fire. When the cloud was not removed, 
the host rested; when it was taken up, they went 
on their journey. At times it was not only the 
symbol but the mode of the divine presence, Num. 
xii. 5. The Lord talked with Moses from it, Ex. 
xxxiii. 9. Modern Germans explain it of a natu¬ 
ral appearance, or of the holy fire carried before 
the host from off the altar. But it is clearly spoken 
of as miraculous, and gratefully remembered in 
after ages by pious Israelites, Ps. cv. 39; lxxviii. 
14; Wis. x. 17, as a token of God’s special care of 
their fathers. It is said that caravans still carry 
beacons of fire before them in a somewhat similar 
way, and traces of a like custom are found in 
classical writers—e. g., Q. Curtius says that because 
all Alexander’s army could not hear a trumpet, he 
caused a light to be carried on a long pole. 

CLUGNY, CONGREGATION OF. See 
Monks. 

CNIDUS (ne'dus), otherwise GNIDUS, a 
town and peninsula of Doris in Caria, jutting out 
from the south-west part of Asia Minor, between the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos. It was celebrated for 
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the worship of Venus. The Romans wrote to this 
city in favor of the Jews, 1 Macc. xv. 23, and St. 
Paul passed it in his way to Rome, Acts xxvii. 7. 

COACHES, Isa. lxvi. 20, marg. See Lit¬ 
ter. 

COADJUTOR (co-ad-ju'tor). 1. A bishop 
consecrated for the purpose of assisting another 
bishop in case of infirmity, old age or excessive 
duties. He generally succeeded at the vacancy of 
the see. 2. The substitute for any disabled priest. 

COARBS (ko-arbs'), a name for clergy who 
exercised the spiritual government of Ireland by 
succession about the tenth century, after which it 
became hereditary. 


ville, in Maine, at Malden and Waltham, he settled 
in East Boston in 1849. He had established “ The 
Christian Freeman” while he was at Waltham, 
which he continued to edit for thirty years. He 
was a voluminous writer, and his controversial 
discourses were greatly sought after. He conducted 
a “discussion” with Dr. Adams and Mr. Hudson 
on the subject of everlasting punishment and the 
annihilation of the wicked, and his work on “ Di¬ 
vinity” is recognized jus a standard by the Uni- 
versalists. He died in 1866. 

COBHAM (kob'ham), LORD, was born in 
the reign of Edward III. He married the niece 
of Lord Cobhara, and obtained the title. His own 
name was Sir John Oldcastle. In early life he 
was in the army, and served with great distinction 


on the non-appearance of Cobham he was excom¬ 
municated. He then drew up a confession of his 
faith and presented it to the king, and on a second 
citation, which he refused, he was by the king’s 
order committed to the Tower. A formal trial 
took pljice on the 25th day of September, A. D. 
1413, before the archbishop, the bishops of London, 
Winchester and Bangor. He refused to recant, 
declared his disbelief in transubstantiation, avowed 
the tenets which are now recognized as Protestant 
in reference to confession, absolution, crosses, pen¬ 
ance and the authority of the pope. He escaped 
from the Tower after six months’ confinement, and 
in Wales he was caught by the treachery of Lord 
Powis, having been preserved by friends for about 
four years. He was sentenced to death as a heretic 
and traitor, and on Christmas day, 1417, he was 



Cloisters of the Monastery of Monreale, France.—S ee Cloibtlr. 


COAL. It is very doubtful 
whether the mineral to which 
we ordinarily give this name is 
intended in any of the places in 
which the word “coal” appears 
in our version. Fossil coal was 
used by some ancient nations, 
yet we cannot venture to decide 
that the Hebrews were acquaint¬ 
ed with it. Fossil coal, indeed, 
exists in Syria. Indications of it 
have been found in the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon, and a coal¬ 
mine has been worked at Cor- 
nale, eight hours east from Bey- 
root, at a height of 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
late Mohammed Ali employed 
an English engineer on this. 

But the fact by no means proves 
that the Israelites worked any 
coal-mine there. Their fuel was 
charcoal, dung, etc., so that the 
word generally rendered “coal” 
most probably means charcoal, 
of which the roots of the broom- 
plant are considered by the 
Arabs to yield the best. An¬ 
other Hebrew word sometimes 
signifies burning coal, some¬ 
times fuel not kindled— e. g., 

Prov. xxvi. 21: “as fuel to kin¬ 
dled coals.” Another word is 
used in 1 Ki. xix. 6 ; it probably 
means the heated stones on 
which it was customary to bake 
bread. The “coals” of Song 
Sol. viii. 6 are, perhaps, flames; the same word 
occurs in Hab. iii. 5, where the meaning is uncer¬ 
tain. In Lara. iv. 8 the marginal rendering is to 
be preferred. Henderson translates, “ darker than 
the dawn.” 

The word is sometimes employed figuratively, 
as 2 Sara. xiv. 7, for the last hope or remnant of a 
family, also for severe punishments, Ps. cxl. 10, for 
burning remorse and shame, Prov. xxv. 22, for 
lightnings, Ps. xviii. 12, 13. 

GOAT. See Dress. 

GOAT OF MAIL. See Arms. 

COBB, SYLVANUS, D.D., was an influential 
Universalist minister and author. He was born 
in the State of Maine in 1788, and was trained in 
orthodox principles. He began to preach at an 
early age; and after some years spent at Water- 


on the Continent. His attention being turned to 
the state of the Church, he aided some Reformers 
in preparing a Remonstrance, and had it presented 
to the House of Commons. He then commenced 
the multiplication and circulation of the works of 
Wycliffe, and he rendered valuable aid to the fol¬ 
lowers of the Reformer by entertaining them at 
his seat, Cowling Castle, in Kent. This drew the 
attention of the clergy to him; and as .they had 
commenced to deal with heretics, he was forthwith 
arraigned as an abettor of heresy. Application 
was made to Henry V. against him by commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the king and the archbishop 
of Canterbury. The king at first protected him, 
and refused to have him put to death when re¬ 
quested by the archbishop, who urged his desire 
“ for Christ’s sake.” Cobham refused to recant, 
when entreated by the king, avowing his convic¬ 
tion that the pope was anti-Christ. The king au¬ 
thorized the archbishop to proceed against him, and 


brought from the- Tower for execution. He was 
hung up alive by the middle with chains of iron 
on a gallows, and by a fire kindled beneath him 
he was roasted to death. Such was the mercy of 
the papacy in the days of its sovereignty, when 
civil rulers could be used by ecclesiastics to wield 
the civil sword and murder men for the glory 
of God. 

COCCEIUS (kok-se'us), JOHANN, was a 
native of Bremen, where he was born in 1603. 
In 1650 he was appointed professor of theol¬ 
ogy at Leyden, where he died in 1669. He was 
a man of profound scholarship, especially in He¬ 
brew and rabbinical literature. Besides many 
works of a dogmatical and polemical cast, a He¬ 
brew lexicon, etc., he wrote commentaries on most 
of the books of the Bible. He occupies a promi¬ 
nent place among the adherents of the mystical 
and spiritualizing school of interpreters. Ho 
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maintained that every passage lias as many mean¬ 
ings as it can be made to bear, and everything in the 
Old Testament he regarded as typical of Christ and 
his Church. He held also Millenarian views. His 
works have been collected in 12 vols. fol. His fame 
rests chiefly on his services to Hebrew philology. 

COCK. It is somewhat singular that this bird, 
and poultry in general, should not be distinctly 
noticed in the Hebrew Scriptures. They were, it 
may be surmised, unknown in Egypt when the 
Mosaic law was promulgated ; and though imported 
soon after, they always remained in an undeter¬ 
mined condition, neither clean nor unclean, but 
liable to be declared either by decisions swayed 
by prejudice or by fanciful analogies, perhaps 
chiefly the latter, because poultry are devourers of 
unclean animals, scorpions, scolopendra, small 
lizards and young serpents of every kind. 

But although rearing of common fowls was not en¬ 
couraged by the Hebrew population, it is evidently 
drawing inferences beyond their proper bounds 
when it is asserted that they were unknown in Jeru¬ 
salem, where civil wars and Greek and Roman do¬ 
minion had greatly affected the national manners. 

In the denials of Peter, described in the Four 
Gospels, where the cockcrowing is mentioned by 
our Lord, the words are plain and direct, not 
admitting of cavil or of being taken to signify 
anything but the real voice of the bird, as it is 
expressed in Mark xiii. 35, in its literal accepta¬ 
tion, and not as denoting the sound of a trumpet, 
so called because it proclaimed a watch in the 
night; for to what else than a real hen and her 
brood does our Saviour allude in Luke xiii. 34, 
where the text is proof that the image of poultry 
was familiar to the disciples, and consequently 
that they were not rare in Judtea? To the present 
time in the East and on the Continent of Europe 
this bird is often kept, as amongst the Celtae, for the 
purpose of announcing the approach of day. 

Cockcrowing— The cock usually crows several 
times about midnight and again about break of 
day. The latter time, because he then crows 
loudest and his “shrill clarion” is most useful by 
summoning man to his labors, obtained the appel¬ 
lation of the cockcrowing emphatically and by way 
of eminence, though sometimes the distinctions of 
the first and second cockcrowing are met with in 
Jewish and heathen writers. These times and 
these names for them were, no doubt, some of the 
most ancient divisions of the night adopted in the 
East, where “the bird of dawning” is most prob¬ 
ably indigenous. The latter was retained even 
when artificial divisions of time were invented. 
In our Lord’s time the Jews had evidently adopted 
the Greek and Roman division of the night into 
four periods or watchings, each consisting of three 
hours, the first beginning at six in the evening. 
These watches were either numbered first, second, 
third and fourth, or were called evening, midnight, 
cockcrowing, morning, see Mark xiii. 35. 

It has been considered a contradiction that Mat¬ 
thew, xxvi. 34, records our Lord to have said to 
Peter, “ Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice,” whereas St. Mark, xiv. 30, says, “Before 
the cock crow twice.” But Matthew, giving only 
the general sense of the admonition (as also Luke 
xxii. 34; John xiii. 38), evidently alludes to that 
only which was customarily called the cockcrowing, 
but Mark, who wrote under Peter’s inspection, 
more accurately recording the very words , mentions 
the two cockcrowings. 

COCKATRICE. See Adder. 


COCKLE (kok'k’l), Job xxxi. 40. This, the 
original word of which signifies “a noisome thing,” 
may possibly be the same with “the tares” of our 
Lord’s parable, Matt. xiii. 24-30. See Tares. 
But perhaps it is better to understand generally 
any noxious weed. 

CODEX (ko'dex). 1. A book or MS. 2. Espe¬ 
cially of any part of the Bible. 3. A digest of 
documents, especially legal ones. 4. A collection 
of canons, for instance, “ Codex Ecclesite Cathol¬ 
ics;,” confirmed by Justinian; “Codex Romanus, 
or Corpus Canonum,” confirmed by Dionysius. 
Particular churches also had their codices. 

CODEX ALEXANDRINTJS. See Sep- 

TUAGINT. 



CODEX CANONUM ECCLESIiE UNI¬ 
VERSE. It has been held that the Council of 
Chalcedon had made an order to 1 have all the de¬ 
crees of the early councils collected, and also that 
many of the members had copies of these decrees 
with them, but they differed in their order and 
matter. In 1610 a work was published at Paris 
by the foregoing title which professed to be a copy 
of these early decrees. It was compiled bv C. Jus- 
tean, whose name has been Latinized into Justellus. 

CODEX JUSTINIANEUS is a code of 
laws prepared by order of the emperor Justinian. 
He aimed at collecting all the edicts, manuscripts 
and laws then existing, and having them reduced 
to order. A collection by Gregorianus of the 
fourth century, one by Hermogenes of the same 
period and one by Theodosius of the fifth century 
were used, and in April, 529, the new collection 
was published. This codox is greatly prized. 


CODICIL (kod'e-sil). 1. A supplement to a 
will, containing anything which a testator wishes 
to add, or explanation or revocation of its con¬ 
tents. 2. Any letter, diploma or memorandum. 

CCELESTIUS (se-les'ch’us), greatly cele¬ 
brated for his energy in disseminating the views 
of Pelagius, was a native of Ireland, as the other 
was of Wales. He was a student at Rome when 
Pelagius arrived there. He embraced the views 
of the stranger, whom he accompanied to Sicily 
in 408, and to Africa in 411. He remained in 
Africa for some years; and being condemned by a 
Council at Carthage, he appealed to Rome, and 
went to Ephesus, where he became a presbyter. 
He afterward disseminated his views extensively 
in Asia and the islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
After a sojourn at Constantinople he returned to 
Rome, where he prevailed on Zosimus to recom¬ 
mend the bishops of Africa to restore him. In 
418, however, he was condemned by a synod at 
Rome, and banished from the empire by the em¬ 
peror. He now fled to the East and concealed 
himself. In 429 the emperor refused to let him 
appear at Constantinople, and next year he was 
again condemned at Rome, and in the year fol¬ 
lowing by a council at Ephesus. He disappeared 
from public view shortly afterward. He wrote a 
confession, several epistles and other short pieces, 
but his life was spent in his effort to spread abroad 
the views of Pelagius on depravity, grace and the 
call of God, holding as he did that the ordinary 
tenets were injurious to the progress of practical 
religion. 

CCELE-SYRIA (se-le-sir'c-ah). This name 
does not occur in Scripture, but there can be little 
doubt that a part at least of Coelc-syria was in¬ 
cluded in that “Valley of Lebanon” mentioned 
by Joshua, xi. 17; xii. 7, the extent of which has 
been too much restricted by recent geographers. 
The name “Valley of Lebanon” could scarcely 
be applied with propriety exclusively to that section 
of the great valley which lay at the base of Her- 
mon, at a considerable distance from the range of 
Lebanon. Doubtless, Baal-Gad was situated “ under 
Mount Hermon,” but we have reason to believe 
that “the Valley of Lebanon” includes the whole 
of that valley which separates the ridge of ITermon 
from that of Lebanon. It seems that at a subse¬ 
quent period this valley was called by Amos, appar¬ 
ently in contempt, “ the valley of the idols,” chap, 
i. 5. The name was most appropriate. The whole 
sides of the valley are thickly studded with old 
heathen temples. Dr. Porter tells us he has visited 
no less than fourteen of them, and has heard of 
several others. Some of them were of great size 
and splendor, such as those of Baalbec, Mejdel, 
Niha and Ilibbariyeh. This appears, in fact, to 
have been the chosen house of idolatry. The 
modern name of the valley confirms the above 
view. It is called El-Bukaa, which is strictly the 
same as the Hebrew Bikah. 

This great valley form.', the most striking feature 
in the physical geography of Central Syria. It is 
a northern continuation of the remarkable crevasse 
down which the Jordan flows. It runs from south¬ 
west to north-east, and is seventy miles long by 
from three to seven broad. It is quite flat, and 
the soil is in general rich and abundantly watered 
by streams from the mountain ranges. As seen in 
early spring from the heights of Lebanon, it re¬ 
sembles a vast sea of verdure, here and there 
dotted with little conical mounds, like islands, on 
I most of which villages are perched. The water- 
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shed near the centre of the plain has an elevation 
of about 3000 feet above the sea, and toward each 
end there is a very gentle but regular descent. On 
the north it is drained into the Orontes, and on 
the south into the Litany. Near the watershed, 
on the eastern side of the valley, lie the magnifi¬ 
cent ruins of Baalbec. Twenty miles southward, 


brary at Paris. It contains all the text of the Nev 
Testament except the Apocalypse, and it also has 
a portion of the Septuagint version of the Prophets. 
The leaves have been much injured at the edges 
from damp, and the effect of the latter has been to 
carry the writing to the opposite page, so that, in 
order to decipher it, the words must be read back- 


educated at Oxford, and having received orders, 
was appointed to the curacy of South Petherton, 
where his zeal in good doing was met with so 
much opposition as obliged him to retire from his 
post in 1776. He subsequently cast in his lot with 
the Wesleyans, and was ever afterward the faithful 
and indefatigable coadjutor of John Wesley in his 
multifarious evangelistic efforts 
both at home and abroad. In 
1784, Wesley consecrated him as 
the first bishop of the Method¬ 
ists in America, and in the same 
year he consecrated Francis As- 
bury at Baltimore, thus organ¬ 
izing the polity of the denom¬ 
ination. He traveled exten¬ 
sively through this country, 
frequently visited Ireland and 
devoted himself to the work of 
missions with the most ardent 
zeal. He crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean eighteen times at his own 
expense, founded the missions 
among the negroes in the West 
Indies and devoted a large por¬ 
tion of his patrimony for their 
support. When he was verging 
on seventy years of age, he urged 
the conference to commence a 
mission to 'India, and offered to 
organize the work ; and when the 
expense of the undertaking was 
objected to, he tendered his own 
means to the extent of $30,000; 
and collecting a band of laborers 
he sailed for the East, which he 

at the base of Anti-Libanus, is the site of Chalcis, was not destined to reach, as he died and was buried ward in several places. It is of the eleventh cen- 

at sea in 1814. lie was small in stature and by no 
means physically robust, but his ardent piety and 
burning zeal carried him through labors which few 
men could have undertaken with success. He wrote 
and published “A Commentary on the Old and New 
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once a royal city, now a desolate heap. Opposite 
the latter, in a wild mountain gorge, is Zahleh, the 
modern capital of Lebanon. It was recently 
burned by the Druzes. At the extreme northern 
end of the plain is the great fountain of the 
Orontes, the Ain of Num. xxxiv. 11, and a few 
miles east of it, on the banks of the Orontes, is 
Riblah. Not one half of Coele-syria is now under 
cultivation, yet it is the granary of the neighboring 
mountains. 

CCENA DOMINI, BULL, a bull by which 
supremacy over all kings is claimed by the see of 
Rome, and all heretics are formally excommuni¬ 
cated. This bull was formerly read publicly on 
Holy Thursday by a cardinal-deacon. See Bull, 
Holy Thursday. 

COFFER (koFfer), a chest or box hanging 
from the side of a cart or wain, 1 Sam. vi. 8,11,15. 


The Bankiva Cock of East India. 


tury, and it confirms in a remarkable manner the 
older codexes, especially those that belong to the 
Alexandrian recension. 


COFFIN (kof'fin). 

BALMING. 


See Funeral and Em- 


COGAN (ko'gan), TIIOMAS, M.D., an Eng¬ 
lish writer on morals and theology, was an English 
physician, born at Rowell, in Northamptonshire, in 
1736. He acted for a time as a preacher in Hol¬ 
land, but he adopted the science of medicine and Testaments.” 


Persian Cock. 


This work is chiefly a compilation, 


settled in London. He is still known by students the materials of which were drawn for the most 
by his work on “ The Passions.” He wrote also part from the commentary of the unfortunate Dr. 


“ Ethical Questions,” “ Depravity,” “ Disquisitions 
on Natural Religion and Jewish Morals,” and in 
1813 lie published a work on “ The Excellencies of 
Christianity.” He died in 1818. 

COKE, THOMAS, LL D., was born at Brecon, 
in South Wales, 9th September, 1747. 

54 


Dodd. It is not critical, but it is useful 
practical exposition of the divine word. 

COLA (ko'lah), Judith xv. 4. 

COLBERT MANUSCRIPT, a very valu- 
ITe was I able manuscript now preserved in the Royal Li- 


COLERIDG-E (ko'ler-ij), SAMUEL TAY¬ 
LOR, one of the most eminent writers of modern 
times, was born in 1772 in Devonshire, in Eng¬ 
land. His father was vicar of Ottery, St. Mary. 
At an early age he was sent to Christ’s Hospital, 
the celebrated school in London, where he had 
Charles Lamb as a schoolfellow. He entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, but never graduated. 
In a fit of despair he enlisted in the 15th dra- 
| goons, but an officer discovered his connections 
I and secured his discharge. He formed a scheme 
at Bristol with three other young men, Southey 
among the number, to emigrate and form a colony 
I on the banks of the Susquehanna where purity 
and amiability were to reign. The project failed 
for want of means. In 1794 he published a book 
of poems, and he continued to eke out a limited 
support by his pen. At this time he was a Unita¬ 
rian. In 1798 he visited Germany, and he thor¬ 
oughly studied German theology and philosophy. 
On his return he settled in Cumberland, at the 
lakes, to be near Southey and Wordsworth, and in 
1810 he removed to London, ultimately residing 
with Mr. Gillman at Highgate, at whose house he 
died. The “Ancient Mariner” has shown that 
Coleridge possessed the soul of a true poet, and 
the effect of his theologico-philosophical works 
has materially influenced the tendency of thought 
in England. He renounced his Unitarianism and 
became largely “ Orthodox,” but a strain of mys¬ 
ticism and of German transcendentalism pervades 
all his writings. His “ Lay Sermons,” “ Biographia 
Literaria,” “The Friend,” “Constitution of the 
Church and the State,” and his “ Aids to Reflee- 
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tion” arc among his leading works. Numerous 
as the editions of his works have been that have 
been issued in England, they are inferior to the 
American publications for completeness and value 
of editorial matter. He died in 1834. 

COLES, ELISHA, well known by his justly 
celebrated work on “ God’s Sovereignty,” held the 
office of steward of Magdaltn College, in Oxford, 
during the Commonwealth. Dr. Goodwin, the 
eminent Independent, was head of the college at 
the same time. At the Restoration he obtained a 
clerkship in the East India House. He had for¬ 
merly taught a school in London, and his engage¬ 
ments among pupils led him to prepare and pub¬ 
lish an English Dictionary, a work on short-hand 
and an English-Latin and Latin-English Diction¬ 
ary. He was born in 1640, and died in 1688. 

COLET, JOHN, D. D., famed as the founder 
of St. Paul’s School, London, and dean of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, was born in London in 1466. 


He was educated at Oxford, and on the Continent 
he became intimate with Erasmus, Budams and 
others. He returned to England with a fair 
knowledge of Greek, which enabled him to com¬ 
mence as a theological lecturer at Oxford, and his 
expositions of the Epistles of St. Paul brought on 
him a suspicion of heresy. To some extent this 
was caused by his openly avowed opinion respect¬ 
ing the condition of “the religious houses,” and 
the urgent need of reformation in the Church. 
According to Latimer, Colet would have been 
burned “ had not God turned the king’s heart.” 
He wrote a grammar for his famous school, which 
was long used in that institution and elsewhere. 
He left several works on religious subjects behind 
him. Colet was one of the men who hastened the 
work of the Reformation. He died in 1519. 

COLHOZER (kol-ho'zer), “all-seeing,” a 
man of Judah, Nell. iii. 15; xi. 5. 

COLIG-NI (ko-leen'ye), GASPARD DE, one 
of the most eminent men who ever flourished in 
France, was bom at Chatillon-sur-Loing, his an¬ 
cestral castle, in 1517. His father, who had been a 


marshal of France, died early, leaving to his widow 
the duty of educating their three sons. Gaspard 
soon indicated great integrity and purity of cha¬ 
racter ; and when he entered the army, he speedily 
distinguished himself by his personal conduct and 
his efficiency in promoting discipline among the 
troops. The issue of the campaign of 1552-55 
was in a great measure ascribed to his distin¬ 
guished abilities, and he was made governor of 
Champagne, and afterward of Picardy and Isle of 
France. He had previously been raised to the 
position of admiral of France. He was made a 
prisoner on the fall of St. Quentin and carried to the 
Netherlands, where he became a Protestant. On 
the accession of Francis II., who fell into the hands 
ot the Guises, Coligni lost many of his honors, 
and he retired from the court. Together with his 
wife, the celebrated Charlotte de Laval, he now 
openly avowed Protestantism, and his influence 
was at once felt on the side of the Reformed cause. 

In 1560, Francis II. died, and Coligni again rose 
He and his brothers were reinstated in 
their honors, and his 
protection of the Prot¬ 
estants was of the utmost 
value because of the 
high place which he oe-. 
copied in the state. He 
was carried by the tide 
of affairs into the relig¬ 
ious wars which raged in 
the kingdom for thirty 
years, and after the 
peace of Amboisc he 
again retired to his es¬ 
tates. On the renewal 
of the war, when Conde, 
the leader of the Hu¬ 
guenots, and Andelot, 
the brother of the ad¬ 
miral, fell, when disas¬ 
ters seemed to increase 
and their cause became 
exceedingly dark, he 
still displayed an un¬ 
daunted energy, and the 
peace of St. Germains 
brought the bloody strife 
to an end. Now that 
peace was secured, and 
that the cause of Protestantism was rising, it 
was proposed that the contending parties should 
be harmonized; and in order to union, the mar¬ 
riage of Henry of Navarre to Margaret of Valois 
was considered to be a powerful means. Coligni 
was invited to Paris and received with favor bv 
Charles IX., who needed such a man to aid him. 
The marriage took place, but the bigotry and 
hatred of Catherine de Medici, who had thrown 
herself into the cause of the Guises and the 
papacy, hastened the bloody catastrophe of St. 
Bartholomew. The life of Coligni was attempted 
by an assassin in the streets, and Catherine re¬ 
solved that he should not escape. On the evening 
of the 23d of August everything was prepared 
for the massacre, and early in the morning of 
Sunday, the 24th, his hotel was invaded by the 
band of murderers, who, having slain him, cast his 
body out of a window, where Guise awaited the i 
deed. Wiping the blood from the face that he might 
be assured of the identity of the victim, and kick¬ 
ing the noble form, he went on his course to hasten 
the butcheries of the memorable day. Such Was 
the fate of one of the greatest and best men that 
France has ever produced. 



COLIN93US (kol-e-ne'us), SIMON, a cele¬ 
brated Parisian printer, father-in-law to Robert 
Stephens. He issued an edition of the Greek 
New Testament, 8vo, Par., 1584. This edition 
contains simply the text, without notes or even 
preface. The text is a combination of the Com- 
plutensian and the 3d edition of Erasmus, but 
Mill detected more than 150 readings which arc 
not traceable to either of these sources. As most 
of these have been found in MSS. collated since 
the publication of this edition, it is presumed that 
Colimeus based his text on MS. authority as well 
as that of the printed editions. He probably con¬ 
sulted the Parisian codices. Beza has charged him 
with allowing emendations from mere conjecture 
to he introduced, but from this charge Mill has 
amply defended him. 

COLLAR (koPlar), Jud. viii. 26. Sec Ear¬ 
rings. The orifice at the neck of a close-fitting 
garment is meant in Job xxx. 18; it is said to have 
had a strong binding round it. It was this orifice, 
or “collar,” that is intended also in Ps. cxxxiii. 

2, where the ointment on Aaron’s head is described 
as descending to his beard, and to the collar where 
his robe fitted round his neck, not to his skirts. 

COLLECT is the term by which the short 
prayers are designated which occur in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and in the Service Book of 
the Romish Church. The origin of the word Js 
uncertain. Some hold that it was used to indicate 
the fact that in the condensed expressions of the 
prayer the matter of the Gospel and the Epistle 
was collected, while others have held that it origi¬ 
nated from the fact that at the end of the services 
ministers were accustomed to offer a brief compre¬ 
hensive prayer which contained the substance of 
the previous devotions. Many of the collects in 
the Protestant Episcopal Prayer-book have come 
down from distant ages; some of them were 
changed at the Reformation so as to omit the 
additions or the peculiarities which had been 
introduced to make them suit the Romish service, 
and a few were added in 1662, when the English 
book was revised. 

COLLEGE (koPlej). The word so rendered 
in 2 Ki. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 does not mean 
any scholastic establishment, but rather “ the other 
part,” probably the lower city on the hill Akra. 
The same term, differently translated, occurs in 
Neh. xi. 9; Zepli. i. 10. 

COLLEGE. 1 . A body of persons, three at 
least in number, bound together by statutes for a 
particular purpose, generally for the promotion 
of knowledge and piety. Charlemagne, reviving 
and extending an ancient custom, ordered that 
there should be a college for instruction in every 
monastery. 2. The building or collection of build¬ 
ings in which the above livte. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH, a church at¬ 
tached to a college. It differs from a cathedral 
church principally in the see of the bishop being 
at the latter; a dean and chapter are common to 
both. There are about seven such churches in 
Great Britain. Among Presbyterians, the term is 
used to designate such churches as have two or¬ 
dained pastors or colleagues laboring together in 
the same charge. 

COLLIER (kol'yer), JEREMY, well known 
as a “non-juror,” was born in Cambridgeshire, 
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England. He was educated at Cains College, and en¬ 
tered the Church. At the revolution he not only 
opposed the settlement of William III., but strenu¬ 
ously upheld the cause of James II. He distin¬ 
guished himself by a very vigorous work in which 
he displayed the profligacy of the stage, and he 
produced a decided effect, although at first he was 
greatly ridiculed. He was made a “ non-juring” 
bishop in 1713. He wrote a well-known “Eccle¬ 
siastical History of Great Britain,” “ Essays on Mo¬ 
ral Subjects” and other works. He died in 1726. 



Jeremy Collier. 


COLLINS (koPlins), ANTHONY, was one 
of the most literary of the English deists of the 
seventeenth century. He was born near Houns¬ 
low in 1676, and educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
He was possessed of considerable property, which 
enabled him to devote his life to study. His lead¬ 
ing works were a “ Discourse on the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion ;” “ Priestcraft in 
Perfection;” “ Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles;” 
“ Discourse on Free-thinking,” and his well-known 
“Philosophical Inquiry concerning Liberty and 
Necessity.” To the latter Dr. Samuel Clarke re¬ 
plied. Chandler and Bentley met his infidel argu¬ 
ments very successfully, and the latter brought a 
great amount of sarcasm and keen-cutting irony 
to bear on his views. Collins died in 1729. 

COLLYRIDIANS (kol-le-rkPe-ans), a heret¬ 
ical sect of the fourth century; so called from a 
small cylindrical cake which they offered to the 
Virgin Mary as to a goddess. This service was no 
doubt a perversion of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the service was mixed with rites from 
the pagan worship of Ceres, who was honored at 
harvest-time by offerings of bread. 

COLMAN (koPman) was a famous Irish mis¬ 
sionary of the seventh century who labored in the 
north-east of England. lie was the third who had 
been called from Ireland by the authority of the 
king to preside in Lindisfarne. He succeeded in 
building up many of the churches which had been 
desolated by pagan violence. When peace and 
safety had been established, many of the clergy of 
the Anglo-Saxon connection who had fled desired 
to return, but serious difficulties arose between them 
and the Scoto-Irish missionaries. The latter held 
to their own venerable and ancient customs, the 
Anglo-Saxons held to the order and doctrines which 
Augustine of Canterbury had brought from Rome, 
and neither would yield. The subjects in dispute 
were debated before Oswy the king by Colman on 
the one hand and Wiifred on the other. The king 
decided against Colman, and the Saxons became so 
intolerant that Colman and his brethren retired 


from the churches which he and his brethren had 
either built or restored. Colman was required to 
be reordained, to have the churches sprinkled with 
exorcised water,” and to adopt many new rites 
and usages, all of which he refused. He returned 
to Ireland and established an institution for the 
English, to which Bede says many flocked, “that 
they might gain knowledge and lead a holy life.” 
Colman seems never to have recovered his defeat. 
He went to the Continent, visited the East and died 
in A. D. 676. 

COLONY (koPo-ne). This designation is 
applied to Philippi in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 12. 
Augustus Oesar had deported to Macedonia most 
of the Italian communities which had espoused 
the cause of Anthony, by which means the towns 
of Philippi, Dyrrachium, etc., acquired the rank 
of Roman colonies. The colonists retained their 
privilege of voting at Rome. The Roman law 
was in force in the colony, which had its own 
senate and magistrates, being exempt from the 
authority of the governor of the province. These 
privileges were possessed only by the original colo¬ 
nists and their descendants by Roman wives or 
women of a country or town having Roman citi¬ 
zenship. 

COLORS (kuPers). A variety of colors, both 
natural and artificial, are mentioned in Scripture. 
And it is obvious that these generally have a sym¬ 
bolical meaning, especially as sometimes they were 
prescribed by God himself—e. </., in the construction 
of the tabernacle and of the priestly garments, and 
also as they prominently occur in those parts of 
the divine book where by natural qualities spir¬ 
itual things are figured. Fully to investigate the 
whole subject of colors would require greater and 
more etymological disquisition than the present 
work can admit; it must suffice to point out here 
some general principles and illustrations. 

The natural tints shall be noticed first; they 
may be enumerated as white, black, red, yellow 
and green. 

White. There are several words used to desig¬ 
nate white, distinguishing no doubt different de¬ 
grees, from a dead whitish hue to the glorious 
splendor of the sunlight. Thus we have the 
paleness of shame, Isa. xxix. 22, the hoariness of 
white hair, Gen. xlii. 38, the dull white of milk, 
xlix. 12, and of marble, Esth. i. 6, and the daz¬ 
zling brightness with which our Lord’s face and 
garments shone on the mount of transfiguration, 
Matt. xvii. 2. Whiteness is illustrated by various 
similitudes, as snow and wool, 2 Ki. v. 27; Isa. i. 
18. WJiite symbolized purity; thus angels were 
clothed in white raiment, Acts i. 10, and glorified 
saints, Rev. iii. 4; vi. 11. It signified conquest; 
hence the white horses on which conquerors were 
seated, vi. 2; xix. 11, 14; comp. Zech. vi. 3, and it 
also denoted joy; thus festive garments were de¬ 
scribed as white, Eccles. ix. 8. 

Black had, like white, various shades, and ex¬ 
presses the darkness of a sad countenance, Job 
xxx. 30; Jer. viii. 21, the color of hair, Song Sol. 
v. 11, and a tawny complexion, i. 5. It also im¬ 
plies the hue produced by being scorched or burnt, 
as by fire or the sun’s rays, Gen. xxx. 32, where 
our version has “ brown,” Joel ii. 6, and, further, 
denotes the darkness of water, Job vi. 16, mourn¬ 
ing garments, black and squalid, Mai. iii. 14, 
comp; marg.; the gloom of a clouded sky, 1 Ki. 
xviii. 45, and also the night, Prov. vii. 9; Jer. iv. 

28. Black symbolizes evil and distress, Zech. vi. 

2; Rev. vi. 5, 12. 


Red is illustrated by blood, 2 Ki. iii. 22, and 
describes the color of a heifer, Num. xix. 2, pot¬ 
tage of lentiles, Gen. xxv. 30, wine, Ps. lxxv. 8, 
where, however, it is possible that the fermenta¬ 
tion rather than the color may be intended, Prov. 
xxiii. 31, the complexion, or perhaps sometimes 
the hair, Gen. xxv. 25; 1 Sam. xvi. 12; xvii. 42, 
where in our version “ ruddy.” A fainter hue of 
red is occasionally introduced, Lev. xiii. 19; xiv 
37, “ reddish.” The “ speckled ” or “ bav ” horses 
of Zech. i. 8 were reddish or fox-colored. Red 
was a symbol of bloodshed or destruction. Hence 
sins are called “red,” Isa. i. 18; and the horse 
whose rider held the sword was “red,” Rev. vi. 4; 
as also the symbolical dragon, xii. 3. 

Yellow occurs only as descriptive of leprous hair 
Lev. xiii. 30, 32, 36, which had probably a green- 
| ish cast, and of gold, Ps. lxviii. 13. 

Green, as a color, is used almost exclusively of 
herbs or grass—c. g ., Gen. i. 30. But very fre¬ 
quently it denotes (we employ the word in the 
i same way) fresh, flourishing, moist, unripe—e. g. } 
Lev. ii. 14; Jud. xvi. 7, 8; Job xv. 32. Words 
elsewhere rendered green are sometimes in our 
translation “pale,” Jer. xxx. 6; Rev. vi. 8, where 
the idea is that of the livid ghastly hue of death. 



From ft fine painting by Giulio Romnno (Pippi), ono of Ru- 
plutcl'M pupils. 

The “green” of Gen. xxx. 37; Esth. i. 6 is more 
properly white. 

Notice may be here taken of that intermixture 
of some of the colors just spoken of which distin¬ 
guishes certain animals. The “speckled” and 
“spotted,” Gen. xxx. 32, were those marked with 
white and black; the “ringstreaked,” 35, those 
with white bands or stripes, white-footed; the 
“grizzled,” xxxvi. 10, liad probably larger spots; 
when spoken of horses, Zech. vi. 3, 6, the meaning 
is “pie-bald ;” the “white asses,” Jud. v. 10, were 
perhaps white and red, reddish, dappled. 

The colors imparted by dyeing or artificial pro¬ 
cess may be enumerated as purple, blue or violet, 
scarlet or crimson and vermilion. Four tints are 
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said to have been regarded as sacred, because they 
were used for liojy purposes. These were purple, 
blue and scarlet, with white, Ex. xxv. 4, for the 
“ fine linen” must be understood, according to its 
texture, to have been white. These colors are 
said to have had a mystical application, Philo 
and Josephus asserting that they represented the 
sea, the air, fire and the earth. It is more likely 
that they were chosen mainly for their cost and 
beauty. 

The purple tint was obtained from a shell-fish, 
the Murex trunculus , found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. The coloring matter was extracted from a 
single vessel in the fish, each yielding but a very 
small quantity; it was therefore rare and of high 
value. Purple robes were worn by sovereigns and 
great men; they were a mark of pre-eminence and 
luxurious wealth, Jud. viii. 26; Esth. viii. 15; Jer. 
x. 9; Dan. v. 7, marg.; Luke xvi. 19; Rev. xvii. 
4. But it would seem that various hues were com¬ 


Scurlet and ciimson seem to be the same. The 
scarlet dye was procured from the female of an 
insect, Coccus ilicis } which is found on the boughs 
of a species of ilex, Ilex coccifcra , and is common 
in several Eastern countries, and resembles the 
cochineal, Coccus cacti. This hue is brilliant and 
glaring. We read of scarlet threads or lines, 
Gen. xxxviii. 28; Josh. ii. 18,21. Scarlet (per¬ 
haps also cord) was used, in conjunction with hys¬ 
sop and cedar, in the ceremony of cleansing the 
recovered leper, Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 49, 51, 52, and at 
the burning of the red heifer, Num. xix. 6. Scar¬ 
let robes were worn by the wealthy, 2 Sam. i. 24; 
Prov. xxxi. 21; Jer. iv. 30; Lam. iv. 5; Rev. xvii. 
4. Eastern warriors wore scarlet, Nah. ii. 3, as 
did Roman military officers. The lips are likened 
to a thread of scarlet, Song Sol. iv. 3, and sins are 
described as being like scarlet, Isa. i. 18. 

The four tints that have been spoken of as sacred 
were used in combination in the curtains of the 


occasion visit the south-western portion of the 
province, in which Laodicea, IJierapolis and Co- 
losse were situated, in the valleys of the Meander 
and the Lyons. Eor on the first occasion divine 
guidance was hastening him on to Troas, thence 
to embark for Europe, Acts xvi. 6-10, and on the 
second his journey from Antioch to Ephesus was 
through the “upper coasts”—i. e., the high lands 
of Galatia and Phrygia, see Acts xviii. 23 and xix. 

1. And if cli. ii. 1 of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians is rightly understood, according to the views 
of the best recent critics, as including the Laodi- 
ceans and Colossians among those who had never 
seen his face “ in the flesh,” that is decisive upon 
the question. It is also observable that in this 
Epistle the apostle speaks of the teaching of 
others, but makes no allusion to his own preach¬ 
ing at Colosse. 

The first tidings of the gospel may have been 
carried to Colosse bv some of the Phrygian Jews 
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prehended tinder the word, for we find it applied 
to hair, Song Sol. vii. 5, and the purple garment 
in which our Lord was clothed, John xix. 5, is 
elsewhere called scarlet, Matt, xxvii. 28. Prob¬ 
ably this purple was lighter and more shining 
than the dark blue, to be next described. It might 
also have a reddish tinge. 

Blue, occasionally translated “ violet,” Esth. i. 
6, marg., must have been a deep dark hut?. The 
dye of this color also was procured from a shell¬ 
fish found on the Phoenician coast, the Helix ian- 
thina. The loops of the curtains of the tabernacle 
were blue, Ex. xxvi. 4, as also were the laces of 
the high-priest’s breast-plate, and of his mitre and 
the robe of the ephod, xxviii. 28, 31, 37. The 
ribbon and fringe on the borders of the Israelites’ 
garments were blue, Num. xv. 38. Moreover, 
cloths of blue were to be put upon the sacred 
utensils when the tabernacle was removed, scarlet 
and purple being in two cases also commanded, 
iv. 6-13. Blue robes were worn (as purple) by 
great men, Ezek. xxiii. 6, and Jeremiah describes 
the idols of Babylon arrayed in these two colors, 
Jer. x. 9. 


tabernacle, for the veils at the entrances, Ex. 
xxvi. 1, 31, 36; xxvii. 16, also for the high- 
priest’s robes, the ephod, girdle and breast-plate, 
xxviii. 6, 8, 15; the pomegranates on the hem of 
the robe of the ephod were to have three colors, 
blue, purple and scarlet, 33; while the mitre was 
to be white, 39. 

Vermilion was a color used in decorating the 
beams and panels of houses, Jer. xxii. 14. It was 
common among the Assyrians for drawing images 
on the walls of temples, Ezek. xxiii. 14, as testified 
by the late discoveries. Idols, according to an 
apocryphal writer, were painted with vermilion, 
Wis. xiii. 14. This pigment was of ochre. 

COLOSSE ( ko-los'se), properly COLOSSI, 
and sometimes COLASSE, was one of the chief 
cities of Phrygia in Asia Minor, which at the date 
of St. Paul’s Epistle was a rich and fertile country, 
containing large and flourishing cities and towns, 
though now, under Moslem rule, it has become in 
great part uncultivated. 

Paul passed through Phrygia twice, Acts xvi. 6; 
xviii. 23, but he probably did not upon either 


who were at Jerusalem at the great day of Pente¬ 
cost, Acts ii. 10, but the chief teacher and founder 
of the Church appears to have been Epapliras, ch. 
i. 7. 

It is probable that during Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus, Epaphras and Philemon and others from 
this neighborhood may have been among the many 
“dwellers in Asia who heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus” from his lips, Acts xix. 10, and that those 
mutual attachments which appear in these Epistles 
were then formed. 

The town was, together with Laodicea and Ilier- 
apolis, destroyed by an earthquake, in the ninth 
year of Nero, but must have been immediately 
rebuilt, for in his twelfth year it continued to be 
named as a flourishing place. Tt still subsists as 
a village named Khonas. The huge range of 
Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind the vil¬ 
lage, close to which there is in the mountain an 
immense perpendicular chasm, affording an outlet 
for a wide mountain torrent. The ruins of an old 
castle stand on the summit of the rock forming 
the left side of this chasm. There are some 
traces of ruins and fragments of stone in the 
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neighborhood, but barely more than sufficient to 
attest the existence of an ancient site 

COLOSSEUM (ko-los-se'um), the name of 
one of the most celebrated buildings of ancient 
Rome, erected by Vespasian and Titus for the pub¬ 
lic games, gladiatorial exhibitions and such spec¬ 
tacles as the tastes of the Romans delighted in. 


COLl’MBA 


guard them against the errors of the false teachers 
(in doing which the apostle uses their very language 
in showing the gospel to be the true “philosophy 
and to exhort the disciples to be steadfast in faith, 
and to maintain a spirit and course of life becom¬ 
ing the followers of a risen and glorified Saviour. 

The striking resemblance both in sentiment and 
in language between this Epistle and that to the 



COLTON (kole'tun), CALVIN, D.D., was born 
in 1812 at Longmeadow, Mass. He was educated 
at Yale and Andover, and settled at Batavia, N. Y., 
as a Presbyterian minister. He became a writer 
owing to the loss of his voice. He visited Europe, 
returned so much improved that lie aimed at 
preaching again, and he entered the Episcopal 


in Trinity College, Hartford, for 
some time. He died in 1857, leav¬ 
ing several works behind him on 
theological and general subjects. 
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Longitudinal Section of the Colosseum at Rome. 




Words would fail to convey an adequate idea of 
this enormous amphitheatre. It covered five acres 
and a half of ground. The walls were 166 feet 
high. The very correct engravings in this work 
will convey an accurate idea of the plan of this 
stupendous structure, which was built to hold 
87,000 spectators, with standing room for 22,000 
others. It was elliptical in form, one axis being 
1641 feet long. As much money was required to 
erect this gigantic pile as would have built a large 
city. Externally, it was finished in four styles of 
architecture, rising above each other, while inter¬ 
nally the disposal of the seats and the doors for 
admitting wild beasts and gladiators to the arena 
may be sebn. Earthquakes, the influence of time 
and the Vandalism of the papal government have 
greatly ruined it; but measures have been taken 
to save it from further decay. 


COLOSSIANS (ko-loslP’ans), EPISTLE 
TO THE. This Epistle was written during Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome, ch. i. 24; iv. 18, and ap¬ 
parently about the same time as those to the 
Ephesians and to Philemon, for the three letters 
were all sent by the hands of the same persons, 
Tychicus and Onesimus, see ch. iv. 7, 9; Eph. vi. 
21, 22, the latter of whom was return¬ 
ing to his master Philemon at Colosse. 

See Epistle to Philemon. 

Epaphras, the principal teacher of 
the Church, was with Paul at the time, 
see ch. iv. 12; Philem. 23, and had 
given him information respecting its 
state. Its condition upon the whole 
was flourishing, ch. i. 5, 6, 9; ii. 5, 6, 
though it was suffering persecution, ch. 
i. 11. But it was in danger from the 
teachers of a false philosophy, which 
combined Oriental mysticism with 
Jewish ritualism, professing to unfold 
deep mysteries of “wisdom” and 


| Ephesians* may be ascribed partly to the fact that 
they were written about the same time; but it was 
doubtless owing mainly to a general similarity in 
the* circumstances of the two churches, there being, 
however, this difference between them, that the 
Colossians appear to have more particularly 
needed to be fortified against error. 

This Epistle may be divided into three parts. 

I. The apostle refers to the religious state of the 
Colossian Christians, and dwells upon the dignity 
and offices of Christ and his own labor and anxiety 
in diffusing the gospel, ch. i.-ii. 5. 

II. He exposes and denounces the false philoso¬ 
phy by which the simplicity of the gospel was 
being perverted, ch. ii. 6-iii. 4. 

III. He makes practical application of the fore¬ 
going to the duties of the Christian’s life, ch. iii. 
5-iv. 6, and closes with commendations arid greet¬ 
ings, ch. iv. 6-19. 

COLOSSUS (ko-los'sus), a term applied to a 
large figure in statuary. The name was derived 
from an enormous statue of Apollo which was 
erected at the entrance of the harbor of Rhodes, 
and which was justly considered one of the wonders 
of the world. In Egypt and Nubia figures of 


COLUIS (ko'lu-is), 1 Esd. ix. 
23, a form of Kelaiah, Ezra x. 23. 

COLUMBA (ko-lum / bah)'oc- 
cupies a front rank in the number 
-jj of great missionaries. He was bom 
> in county Donegal, Ireland, about 
the year 540; and while he was of 
the royal line of Ulster, his mother 
was of the royal line of Leinster. He has long been 
known among the Celts as Columbkille or Colum of 
the Church. His real name was Colum or Collom, 
but it became Latinized into Columba owing to his 
gentle, dove-like appearance in his childhood. Be¬ 
fore he went abroad he had founded a monastery 
where Londonderry is now built, and he had gone 
over the other provinces of Ireland preaching re¬ 
pentance and calling men to Christ. The celebrated 
Archbishop Ussher records as a fact that nearly one 
hundred monasteries in Ireland owed their origin 
to Columba. These monasteries were but schools 
or small academies; for wherever he founded a 
church, there lie placed a seminary of learning, 
acting on the principle that religion and learning 
ought ever to go together. In his day there were 
colonies of the Scoti established on the west of 
what is now called Scotland, for the Irish were 
then denominated Scots. Visiting a colony of his 
countrymen in Albyn or North Britain, he became 
acquainted with the pagan Piets, and he resolved 
to dedicate his life to their conversion. He gath¬ 
ered together a band of about twelve brethren, left 
Ulster and founded in the little island of Hy, known 
afferward as Iona, the monastery or missionary 
college which has properly been called “The 
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‘knowledge” as to the divine “fullness,” “angelic | 
principalities,” etc., and enjoining the observance 
of the Jewish ceremonial law and of ascetic rules 
of life, ch. ii. 8-23, thus disturbing the spiritual 
freedom and peace of the Colossian Christians, j 
turning them aside from simple faith in Christ, 
and detracting from the supreme honor due to him. 

The great objects, therefore, of this Epistle, are 
to set before them the majesty and glory of our 
Lord’s person and character, the completeness of 
his redemption, and the privileges of his church, 
as built upon him and vitally united to him; to 


colossal magnitude were cut out of rocks of ade- I 
quate size, and transported to temples and public 1 
buildings. Many of these figures remain in dif¬ 
ferent states of preservation, and their character j 
may be understood by the numerous illustrations 
throughout this work. 

COLT. Tliis word is used in Scripture for the 
young of camels, Gen. xxxii. 15, and asses, xlix. 
11; Jud. x. 4; xii. 14; Job xi. 12; Zech. ix. 9; 
Matt. xxi. 2, 5, 7; Mark xi. 2, 5, 7; Luke xix. 30, ; 
33, 35; John xii. 15. See Ass; Camel. 


Western Star of Literature and Religion” during 
the Dark Ages. Its government was wholly within 
itself. The abbot or head was a presbyter, and the 
government was Prfesbyterian, so far as the equality 
of rank among the brethren was concerned. He 
entered on extensive mission tours through the 
districts beyond the Grampian Hills, the Irish in 
Argylesliire, the lowland Piets, the Western Isles 
and even the population of Northumberland. Thus 
his life was a scene of constant labor which was 
blessed by wonderful success. He had visited Ire¬ 
land, when very old, on a mission of peace, and 
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on his return to Iona he persevered in transcribing 
copies of the Scripture when unable for more ar¬ 
duous toil. Being led into the church for his de¬ 
votional exercises, he fell on his knees to pray, 
but ere long he was seen to be dying, and thus the 
saint worn out in the service of his Lord and 
Master passed away to his rest in the 78th year 
of his age. 

Columba revolutionized the west of Scotland, 
and his missionaries carried the gospel into the 
north of England, where they spread over North¬ 
umberland, Durham and extensive districts of 
Yorkshire. No argument is needed now to prove 
that he was no Romanist, and that he held no 
orders from and acknowledged no subjection to 
the Romish see. The controversies between his 
followers, who held the north of England, and the 
followers of Augustine, who came to Kent from 


taines, he and his companions labored with great 
assiduity, transcribing portions of Scripture, teach¬ 
ing and preaching to the benighted inhabitants for 
about twenty years. He incurred the anger of the 
king and queen for his faithfulness, and his monas¬ 
tery was broken up. lie recommended liis follow¬ 
ers to go to Germany, and he himself proceeded 
to Italy, where fresh troubles awaited him. He 
held with the Irish Church, and refused to yield 
to the dictates of the Romish clergy on the sub¬ 
ject of the Three Chapters [see Three Chapters], 
the time of observing Easter and other points; 
and he even went so far as to write to Pope Boni¬ 
face, charging him and a council wtyi having 
departed from the faith. He pointed to the fact 
that in Italy there had been dissensions and de¬ 
partures from the faith, but that in Ireland “ there 
never had been a heretic, and that from the begin- 


Tiie Colosseum at Rome, South Side. 


Rome, clearly attest the fact that the forms and 
discipline which in those ages prevailed in Ire- > 
land and among the Scoti could not have been 
derived from Rome; and thus, going backward 
from Columba to St. Patrick, the characteristics of 
early Irish Christianity may be clearly seen. 

COLUMBANUS (ko-lum-ba'nus) was born 
in the province of Leinster about the year 560, or 
twenty years later than Columba. As he was de¬ 
scended from a family of rank, he had much to 
attract him to the world, but he resolved to enter 
the great monastery of “ Banclror ” (now Bangor), 
in the county of Down, a few miles from Belfast. 
At that time there were about one thousand stu¬ 
dents in the institution, and that fact shows quite 
clearly what these ancient “Irish monasteries” 
were. With a company of followers he left Ire¬ 
land, and settled for missionary work in a wild 
region at the base of the Vosges Mountains in 
France. Here, and at another station called Fon- 


ning they had held without wavering the true 
Catholic faith.” He retired to-Bobbio, where he 
established his last monastery, and died there 
at the age of fifty-six, in A. D. GIG. He was a 
man of strong will, of fervid temperament, and 
emotional and political by nature. His works 
which remain show that communion in both kinds 
was the order of the Irish Church. It is some¬ 
what strange that a man of his note should have 
been so much neglected as he has been in Great 
Britain; but in France ample justice has been done 
to his character and fame. 

COLUMN (kol'um), a perpendicular shaft 
used to support some part of an edifice. In strictly 
architectural language, the term is applied to the 
different styles of ancient art, such as those which 
prevailed among the Egyptians, Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, while the word pillar is usually applied to 
the supporting shafts in mediaeval or Gothic build¬ 
ings. The illustrations that abound in the pages 


of this work will give the reader a correct idea of 
the various styles which prevailed among the an¬ 
cients, and the forms of ecclesiastical columns are 
also exhibited in great abundance. See Pillar. 

COMENIUS (ko-me'ne-us), JOHN AMOS, a 
distinguished minister of the Church of Bohemian 
Brethren, was born in Moravia in 1592. He studied 
at Heidelburg, and after a brief sojourn at Prerau, 
he removed to Fulneck in 1618. He was obliged 
to leave his native land because of ecclesiastical 
troubles, and lie took refuge in Poland, where he 
taught in a high school of the Brethren. In 1632 
he became one of their bishops, and did much to 
reduce the Church to order. Owing to his great 
fame as a teacher of Latin, he was invited to Eng¬ 
land in 1641, and in the year ensuing to Sweden. 
He became attached to the mysticism of Antoinette 
Bourignon for a time, 
which he afterward de¬ 
plored. He died at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1671. He 
published a work on the 
acquisition of languages 
and a pictorial encyclo¬ 
paedia, together with 
several treatises on the 
order of the Bohemian 
Brethren. 

COMFORTER 

(kum'fort-er). The term 
“ Comforter” in the New 
Testament generally 
designates the Holy 
Spirit, John xiv. 16, 
26 ; xv. 26; xvi.7. The 
same word differently 
rendered is sometimes 
applied to Christ, as in 
1 John ii. 1, where it is 
translated “ Advocate.” 
See Holy Ghost. 

COMING OF 
CHRIST. This phrase 
is used in a literal and 
a metaphorical sense. 
Literally, it is used in 
reference to the advent 
of our Lord in the flesh 
when he became incar¬ 
nate, 1 John v. 20; 2 
John 7, and also to his 
future appearance to judge the quick and the dead, 
Acts i. 11; iif. 20, 21; 1 Tliess. iv. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 
1; Heb. ix. 28. 

In a metaphorical sense, Christ is said to come 
to any place where his gospel has been proclaimed 
and where his Church is established, where there 
is an effusion of the Holy Spirit awakening and 
strengthening souls, or when he acts in the dispen¬ 
sations of his gracious providence, John xv. 22; 
Eph. ii. 17; Matt. xvi. 28; John xiv. 18, 23, 28. 
It is not within the scope of this work to discuss 
the “coming” of Christ as being pre- or post- 
millenial. See Advent. 


COMMANDMENTS 

TEN. See Law, Moral. 


(kom-mand'ments), 


COMMANDMENTS, THE FIVE, or com¬ 
mandments of the Church, are certain rules of the 
] Church of Rome which are enforced on all mem¬ 
bers, and considered obligatory. They are the fol- 
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lowing: 1. To keep holy the obligatory feast-days; 
2. Devoutly to hear mass on Sundays and feast- 
days; 3. To observe days of fasting and abstinence; 
4. To confess to the priest at least once a year; 5. To 
receive the eucharist at least once a year, and if 
possible at Easter. These rules are not taken from 
the catechism of the Council of Trent; and as they 
have not a common origin, it is not strange that 
they vary to some extent at different times. In 
some of the popular Catechisms these rules are 
arranged in the form of rhyme, so as to be more 
easily remembered. 

COMMENDAM (kom-men'dain), a benefice 
or living which, being void, is said to be in “com- 
mendam” when it is given to the care of some 
person qualified, so as to prevent it lapsing. Thus 
a vacant bishopric may 
be given to a person 
who is the bishop of an¬ 
other diocese, and the 
see is thus preserved. 


precise idea lie intended to inculcate in a given 
locality, and how it contributes to the general truth 
enforced. A commentary should thus exhibit the 
design of a writer in a certain connection, the 
arguments he employs to establish his positions, 
their coherence with one another, their general 
harmony and the degree of importance assigned 
to them. The drift of a discourse should never 
be lost sight of, else an author will be misunder¬ 
stood and misinterpreted. 

(c.) In addition to this, the train of thought or 
reasoning pursued throughout an entire book or 
epistle, the various topics discussed, the great end 
of the whole, with the subordinate particulars it 
embraces, the digressions made by the writer,— 
these and other particulars of a like nature should 
be pointed out by the true commentator. There 


account for diversities of sentiment, in reference to 
the same topic, that appear in the pages of books 
written at different periods, and addressed to indi¬ 
viduals or communities whose circumstances, in¬ 
tellectual and physical, were dissimilar. 

From what has been stated in regard to the con¬ 
stituents of commentary, it will also be seen that it 
differs from translation. The latter endeavors to 
find in another language equivalent terms expressive 
of the ideas which the words of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages were framed to convey. It seeks 
to embody the same sentiments as are contained in 
the Scriptures by means of phraseology closely 
corresponding in its symbolical character to the 
diction of the Bible. It is easy to see, however, 
that in many cases this cannot be done, and that 
in others it can be effected verv imperfectly. There 


(kom'men-ta-re). 1. By 
commentary, in its theo¬ 
logical application, is 
usually meant an exhi¬ 
bition of the meaning 
which the sacred writers 
intended to convey, or 
a development of the 
truths which the Holy 
Spirit willed to commu¬ 
nicate to men for their 
saving enlightenment. 

This is usually effected 
by notes more or less 
extended, by a series of 
remarks, critical, philo¬ 
logical, grammatical or 
popular, whose purport 
is to bring out into view 
the exact sentiments 
which the inspired au¬ 
thors meant to express. 

The ideas contained in 
the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments are thus trans¬ 
ferred into other lan¬ 
guages, and rendered 
intelligible by the help 
of oral or written signs. 

There is a high and sa¬ 
cred meaning in the 

words of holy men who spake as they were moved. 
To adduce this in a perspicuous form is the im¬ 
portant office of the commentator. 

The characteristics of commentary are— 

(a.) An elucidation of the meaning belonging 
to the words, phrases and idioms of the original. 

The signification of terms is generic or specific, 
A variety of senses also belongs to the same term, 
according to the position it occupies. Now, a com¬ 
mentary points out the particular meaning belong¬ 
ing to a term in a particular place, together with 
the reason of its bearing such a sense. So with 
phrases. It should likewise explain the construc¬ 
tion of sentences, the peculiarities of the diction 
employed, the difficulties belonging to certain com¬ 
binations of words, and the mode in which they 
affect the general meaning. 

(b.) Another characteristic of commentary is an 
exhibition of the writer’s scope, or the end lie has 
in view in a particular place. It ascertains the 
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is a plan or purpose that pervades every book, 
epistle or prophecy of the sacred writers, a plan 
which does not indeed wholly exclude, but usually 
takes precedence of, other objects to which the 
book may be subservient. To trace such a plan as 
it is carried out by the original writer, and to un¬ 
fold the particular mode in which it promotes the 
highest interests of mankind, is one of the chief 
characteristics of commentary. 

(d.) Another characteristic of commentary is 
that it presents a comparison of the sentiments con¬ 
tained in one book, or one entire connected portion 
of Scripture, with those of another, and with the 
general tenor of revelation. A beautiful harmony 
pervades the Bible. All God’s works are distin¬ 
guished by the same kind of arrangement, and the 
revelation of his will forms no exception. A com¬ 
mentator should therefore bring into juxtaposition 
flic various portions of the divine word, and point 
out their divine symmetry. He should be able to 


are and must be a thousand varieties of conception 
expressed in the original languages of Scripture of 
which no other can afford an adequate representa¬ 
tion. Where exact representatives cannot be found, 
we bring together various terms which may give as 
vivid a representation of the original as can be 
effected through the medium of the language in 
which the interpretation is given. Commentary is 
thus more diffuse than translation. Its object is, 
not to find words in one language corresponding to 
those of the original languages of the Scriptures, 
or nearly resembling them in significance, but to 
set forth the meaning of the writers in notes and 
remarks of considerable length. 

2. There are two kinds of commentary—viz., the 
critical and the popular. The former contains 
grammatical and philological remarks, unfolds the 
general and special significations of words, points 
out idioms and peculiarities of the original lan¬ 
guages, and always brings into view the Hebrew on 
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Greek phraseology employed by the sacred writers. 
It dilates on the peculiarities and difficulties of con¬ 
struction which may present themselves, referring 
to various readings, and occasionally bringing into 
comparison the sentiments and diction of profane 
writers where they resemble those of the Bible. 
In a word, it takes a wide range, while it states the 
processes which lead to results, and does not shrink 
from employing the technical language common to 
scholars. In this way the meaning of the original 
is brought out. Popular commentary states in per¬ 
spicuous and untechnical phraseology the senti¬ 
ments of the holy writers, without usually detailing 
the steps by which that meaning has been discov¬ 
ered. It leaves philological observations to those 
whose taste leads them to such studies. All scien¬ 
tific investigations are avoided. Its great object is 
to present, in an attractive form , the thoughts of the 
sacred authors, so that they may vividly impress 
the mind and interest the heart. It avoids every¬ 
thing that a reader unacquainted with Hebrew and 
Greek would not understand, and occupies itself 
solely with the theology of the inspired authors— 


inentator should be, What did the Iloly Ghost mean 
to express by such a phrase or sentence? What 
train of thought does the inspired writer pursue ? 
whrft truth does he design to teach, what doctrine 
to embody, what duty to inculcate? Has every 
known circumstance been taken into account? 
These and similar questions should never be lost 
sight of by the intelligent commentator. In pro¬ 
portion as he is actuated by the motives they imply 
will he produce a solid and safe exposition, such as 
the sacred original was truly meant to exhibit. 

Among the most eminent of modern commenta¬ 
tors may be mentioned Calvin, who stands pre¬ 
eminent for learning, acuteness and judgment; 
Beza, who was eminent as a theologian rather 
than a critical interpreter; Hammond, who was a 
man of erudition, and whose paraphrase is valu¬ 
able ; Poole, who was remarkable for his industry 
and extensive knowledge of the older commenta¬ 
tors. In the “Poli Synopsis Criticorum, ,, the 
annotations of the older commentators are col¬ 
lected and condensed, though they are not sifted 
and criticised. Grotius had great classical learn- 
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that holy sense which enlightens and saves man¬ 
kind. 

The limits of critical and popular commentary are 
not so wide as to prevent a partial union of both. 
Their ultimate object is the same—viz., to present 
the exact meaning which the sacred writers intended 
to express. Both may state the import of words 
and phrases; both may investigate the course of 
thought pursued by prophets and apostles. They 
may develop processes of argumentation, the scope 
of the writers’ remarks, the bearing of each particu¬ 
lar on a certain purpose and the connection be¬ 
tween different portions of Scripture. In these 
respects critical and popular commentary may sub¬ 
stantially coincide. Perhaps the union of both 
presents the best model of commentary, provided 
the former be divested of learned parade or repul¬ 
sive technicalities, and the latter be perspicuously 
full. The results which learning has attained, by 
processes unintelligible to all but the scholar, may 
surely be presented to the unlearned reader so as 
to be understood and relished. And what are the 
results which it is the great object of every com¬ 
mentator to realize? They are simply the ideas 
which the inspired writers designed to set forth. 
These constitute theology. They are emphatically 
the truth. The grand question with every com¬ 


ing and considerable exegetical tact and sound 
judgment, but he wants the acuteness and depth 
of Calvin. In the work of Le Clerc there are 
excellent notes, of which Rosenmuller has made 
good use. Among Roman Catholic interpreters 
Calmet stands out conspicuously, but his historical 
matter needs to be purified of its irrelevant and 
erroneous statements. The comment of Patrick 
Lowth, Arnald and Whitby was greatly esteemed. 
Patrick was learned and Whitby was remarkable 
for a strange combination of excellences and im¬ 
perfections. He was a master of philosophy and 
of criticism, but his great defect was his inability 
to realize the spirituality of the gospel system. 
Henry is so well known that nothing need be said 
about him. There is more sermonizing than criti¬ 
cism in his commentary, which will continue to be 
used with profit by all who desire to comprehend 
the spirit which pervades the word of God. Gill 
is heavy, learned and cumbrous, with Jewish lit¬ 
erature, and it lacks condensation. Doddridge was 
eminent for taste, clearness of style, but his para¬ 
phrase is discursive and sermonizing. His notes 
arc generally correct. Macknight and Campbell, 
on the Epistles and the Gospels, are valuable, 
although the former is on some matters scarcely 
consistent with himself. Scott is judicious in his 


observations, not so prolix in sermonizing as Henry, 
but he was defective in the extent of his learning, 
and he never contradicts himself, as many others 
do. On the whole, he is an honest, though not 
deep, expounder of the word of God. A. Clarke 
is a remarkable specimen of diligence, but he had 
no philosophical ability. His fancy often seemed 
to master his judgment. In history and geography 
his large and cumbrous work excels. Alford’s 
critical work is one of great excellence. He has 
made prudent use of De Wette, Meyer, Stier and 
others, but he has al ways displayed his own strength 
of mind and independence of judgment. His work 
is learned, and a great advance on that of Blom- 
field. Barnes is admirable as presenting results 
in a condensed form ; and although he designated 
his various volumes by the modest title of Notes, 
they are recognized by all scholars as displaying a 
wide range of study, a knowledge of the views of 
other expositors, with a solidity of judgment that 
enabled him to sift the wheat from the chaff*, to 
give all that was valuable in brief, clear and com¬ 
prehensive terms. Stuart and Henderson, as ex¬ 
positors of different parts of Scripture, are admir¬ 
able. Brown of Haddington, in his Comprehensive 
Bible, has given a terse theological exposition of 
Scripture, especially of the Epistles, that has been 
deservedly esteemed by all who do not aim at 
critical investigation, while Hodge and Alexan¬ 
der of Princeton have displayed a fine scholarship. 
The work of Addison Alexander on Isaiah is the 
most elaborate in the English language, while 
that of Hodge on the Romans is a monument of 
analysis and systematic exposition. Ellicott and 
Jowctt, as critics, are learned, and Pusey on Dan¬ 
iel is a mine of erudition, but the last two require 
to be read with caution. The mere enumeration 
of the names of those who have devoted their tal¬ 
ents to the elucidation of Scripture in the form of 
critical or popular comment would fill more space 
than these pages could afford. Bengel, Boothroyd, 
Blomfield, Chandler, Davenant, Erasmus, Ernesti, 
Haldane, Lowman, Slade, Woodhouse, Holden, 
Jalin, Params, Orton, Osiander, Owen, Newcome, 
Mayo, are only a few of the names that deserve 
mention in an extended notice. 

Among the Germans the list of commentators is 
very numerous. Rosenmuller, Olshausen, Liicke, 
Gesenius, De Wette, Meyer, Hitzig, Knobel, Hir- 
zel, Ewald, Umbreit, Tlioluck, Ilengstenberg, De- 
litzsch, Ilupfeld, Bleek, Stier, Havernick, Keil, 
Riickert, Baehr, Fritzsclie and Harless are names 
with which scholars are familiar, and students of 
German are able to value them according to the 
school to which they belong. Ordinary readers 
will do well to select one or two commentaries, and 
to allow the great body of the others to stand aside. 

COMMERCE (kom / mcrss). The interchange 
of commodities must necessarily have begun at a 
very early period of the world’s history. Indeed, 
we can scarcely conceive of a state of society at 
all without the demand and supply from man to 
man of what the one possessed and the other 
needed. We have incidental notices in Scripture 
which serve to show how soon commerce existed. 
Thus, Abraham was rich in gold and silver as well 
as in cattle, Gen. xiii. 2; also he had slaves bought 
with his money, xvii. 12, 13; xxiv. 35, and arti¬ 
cles of jewelry, xxiv. 22, 30, 53. And when lie 
purchased the cave and field of Machpclah for a 
burying-place, he paid for them in current money 
(weighed out) of the merchant. In Jacob’s time 
we find that the Shechemites counted on the ad¬ 
vantage they should get by an alliance with his 
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family for trade, xxiv. 21. A little later we read ' 
of a caravan of merchants passing near the pas¬ 
ture-ground of Dothan, conveying from Gilead 
the productions of Arabia and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries into Egypt, xxxvii. 25, 28, 3G. The famine, 
moreover, which Joseph had predicted—and no 
doubt other scarcities when they occurred—pro¬ 
moted a brisk corn trade between Egypt and other 
nations, xli. 56, 57; comp. xlii. 3; xliii. 11, 12. 

It is probable that some of the materials required 
for the construction of the tabernacle were obtained 
by barter or purchase. The laws of Moses, how¬ 
ever, did not encourage commerce. Statutes were 
enacted for strict justice in regard to weights and 
measures,* but the prohibition of usury or interest 
and the command to let the poor and the stranger 
have freely the produce of the sabbatical year, 
must very much have checked trade, especially in¬ 
ternal trade. Still, usury from foreigners was not 
forbidden, xv. 3; xxiii. 20, and advantage was 
clearly anticipated from external commerce, xv. 

6; xxviii. 12. When the Israelites occupied Ca¬ 
naan, the productions of other countries were found 
there, Josh. vii. 21, but we perceive little or no 
indication of foreign trading till the establishment 
of the monarchy. 

David acquired great facilities for traffic by sub¬ 
duing Edom and becoming master of the two ports 
of Eloth and Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, and by 
the commercial relations he established with Hi¬ 
ram, king of Tyre. Hitherto trade seems to have 
been mostly carried on by land, and merchandise 
was transported across the deserts by camels, a 
hardy race of animals admirably adapted by 
nature for such a purpose. And lest they should 
be attacked and plundered bv robbers, the mer¬ 
chants associated themselves in companies [see 
Caravan], yet common enough, for the same 
reason, in the East. Solomon used and improved 
the advantages which his father had obtained. He 
visited his sea-ports on the Red Sea and established 
a profitable trade, his ships making voyages of 
three years, in conjunction with his Tyrian ally, 
for gold and silver, precious stones, spices, sandal¬ 
wood, ivory, etc. The building of the temple, too, 
and the other great works which this monarch car¬ 
ried on, gave animation to the commercial inter¬ 
course with Tyre, then, as long after, a mart of 
nations, whither commodities found their way 
from various quarters of the world, to be thence 
circulated through other countries. Solomon, 
moreover, encouraged commerce by land. Horses, 
chariots and linen yarn were imported into Pales¬ 
tine out of Egypt at a fixed price, and these were 
not only for home consumption, but for the supply 
of neighboring districts. Private enterprise also 
flourished, for it would seem that some duty was 
collected on imports, 1 Ki. x. 15; 2 Chr. ix. 14; 
and it may be supposed that some of the cities 
which Solomon built or fortified were intended 
(Tadmor— i. e., Palmyra—for example) as com¬ 
mercial stations or d^pflts. 

After the division of the kingdom, as Edom 
remained subject to the princes of the house of 
David, the Jews carried on the Oriental trade from 
their ports of Eloth and Ezion-geber; and it was 
perhaps with a view of commercial advantage that 
the kings of Israel sought alliance with those of 
Judah. When Edom revolted in the reign of Je- 
horam, that trade was crippled till Uzziah recov¬ 
ered Eloth. The place was, however, lost again 
under Ahaz, and the Jews were finally expelled. 

But we must not believe that they ceased to be 
a commercial people. Many notices are scattered 
through the Scriptures which prove both that for- 
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cign commodities found their way in abundance 
into Palestine, Isa. ii. 6, 7, so that Jerusalem was 
regarded as a rival of Tyre, Ezek. xxvi. 2, and 
that the productions of the country were exported, 
Prov. xxxi. 24; Hos. xii. 2; Jon. i. 3, 5, and also 
that there was a brisk inland trade, Nell. xiii. 15, 
1G, 20. Wheat, honey, oil and balm are particu¬ 
larly noticed as supplied by Judah and Israel to 
Tyre, Ezra iii. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 17. During the 
reigns of the Asmonean princes, Joppa, which was 
fortified by Simon Maccabams, and Caesarea after¬ 
ward were busy sea-ports, and Tyre, as of old, 
was in New Testament times dependent on Judaea 
for corn. 

The frequent journeys of the Hebrews on occa¬ 
sion of their festivals must have stimulated busi¬ 
ness, just as in later times among the Mohammed¬ 
ans pilgrimages to Mecca were taken (by allowance 
of the Koran) advantage of for trade. The 
sacrifices, too, required victims; hence we 
find buyers and sellers intruding even into 
the temple courts with their supply of ani¬ 
mals and birds for offerings, John ii. 13-16. 

It may be added that the Jews in their dis¬ 
persion have been always a trading people. 

Commerce was doubtless at first carried 
on by barter, but afterward the precious 
metals weighed out, Zech. xi. 12, became a 
convenient medium, and the use of them, 
especially when stamped into pieces of 
specified value, must have stimulated trade. 

See Money. The first Jewish prince who 
exercised the privilege of coining was 
Simon Maccaboeus, by grant of Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Macc. xv. 6. 

COMMINATION SERVICE, a 

service used in the English Church on Ash 
Wednesdays and on other days. Its object 
is to impress men with the fate of the im¬ 
penitent. It was omitted in the American 
Prayer-Book, but the three concluding 
prayers were introduced into the service 
frr Ash Wednesday immediately after the 
Collect for that day. 

COMMISSARY (konPmis-sa-re). 1. 

An officer in the Church of England who 
acts in the place of the bishop in places so 
far off* that the chancellor cannot compel 
people to attend without needless trouble 
and expense. 2. In the Church of Rome, 
archbishops, bishops and other dignita¬ 
ries are deputed as “papal commissaries” to act 
in the place of the pope. If several persons are 
deputed to act together, they are called a “com¬ 
mission.” 

COMMON (kom'mun), that which was par¬ 
taken of by all men alike; hence, the Jews, whose 
rites separated them from Gentile nations, came to 
make common ’ synonymous with “unclean,” 
“defiled,” Mark vii. 2, marg.; Acts x. 14. 

COMMON PRAYER, BOOK OF, the book 
which comprises the daily offices, occasional serv¬ 
ices and liturgy of the Established Church of Eng¬ 
land, the Episcopal Churches in the British Colonies 
and in the United States of America. In our coun¬ 
try such modifications have been made as the 
circumstances of the Church required. Of late 
years a change has also been made in the English 
book, by which nearly all the Apocryphal selections, 
together with the services for the 5th of Novem¬ 
ber and the martyrdom of Charles I., are omitted. 


COMMON-ROOM, a room in a college which 
the Fellows use as a sort of parlor or club-room for 
general intercourse. 

COMMUNICANTS (kom-rau'ne-kants). See 
Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNION. See Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNION (kom-mu'nyun), a fellowship 
or agreement in which two or more join in one 
thing. Communion with God is the privilege 
which he allows to his people, Gen. xviii. 17-33; 
Lx. xxxiii. 9-11; Num. xii. 7, 8. It was prom¬ 
ised by Christ to his followers, John xiv. 23, and 
was enjoyed by Jew and Gentile alike through the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, Eph. ii. 18; 1 John 
i. 3. And as it is by the power of the Spirit that 


the actual union is formed betwixt the soul of 
man and God, it is called the “communion” or 
“fellowship of the Spirit,” 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Phil, 
ii. 1. Believers in Christ are knit into fellowship 
with each other, Eph. iv. 1-6. Hence the special 
application of the word to the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper—an act of fellowship with Christ, 
and among Christians one with another, 1 Cor 
x. 16, 17. 

COMMUNION IN BOTH KINDS. See 

Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS. The idea 

entertained by Romanists of the communion of 
saints is that a union exists between the Church 
triumphant in heaven, the Church on earth or 
Militant, and the Church that is suffering or in 
Purgatory. Christ is the Head of all these, and 
they form the Church, and iii place of Christ, who 
is in glory, the pope is the visible head. Evidently, 
this view is preparatory to the practice of prayers 
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for the dead and the associated doctrines and 
services. 

According to the Westminster Confession, “All 
saints that are united to Jesus Christ their Head, ! 
by his Spirit and by faith, have fellowship with 
him in his graces, sufferings, death, resurrection 
and glory. And being united to one another in 
love, they have communion in each other’s gilts 
and graces, ... are hound to maintain a holy fel¬ 
lowship and communion in the worship ot God, 
and in performing such other spiritual services as 
tend to their mutual edification.” 

Pearson, Leighton and leading divines in the 
Church of England hold that true Christians have 
communion with the Father, with his Son, Jesus 
Christ, and with the Holy Ghost; that they have 
also communion with the holy angels, who are 
sent for to minister to them who shall be heirs of 
salvation, and that in addition to the external fel¬ 
lowship which they have in the word and ordi- 
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nances of the visible Church, they have an intimate 
union with all the saints on earth, and with all who 
have died in the faith and are now in glory. 

COMMUNISM (kom'mu-nizm). 1. Outside 
of the pale of Christianity and in ancient times 
attempts have been made to attain to a community 
of goods. Pythagoras and Plato both seem to 
have favored such visionary schemes. The latter 
went so far as to advocate the enforcement of such 
laws as would compel certain classes to live without 
personal property. After the Christian era the re¬ 
vivers of the Platonic idea, the Neo-Platonists, 
attempted to give practical force to his views, and 
Platinus even applied to the emperor Gallienus for 
leave to establish a state in Southern Italy where 
the system might be matured. Among the Buddh¬ 
ists also a species of communism exists, and at¬ 
tempts are made by them to attain to a state of sanc¬ 
tity by renouncing personal property and marriage. 

2. Among the Jews there were two sects, the 
Therapeuta; and the Essenes, who advocated com¬ 
munism. They had adopted the current ideas of 
the East known by the name “ dualism,” and ac¬ 


cordingly they became ascetics. The former resided 
in Egypt near the lake Mceris, and the Essenes 
selected the wild and solitary ravines near the 
Dead Sea. 

3. In the Christian Church an ascetic tendency 
began to prevail at an early date. In the fourth 
century it was thoroughly developed, and it was 
held that a warrant was found for this condition 
of life in the Acts of the apostles, ii. 42, 44. This 
passage, however, and the incidents recorded of 
Ananias and Sapphira, afford no ground whatever 
for such conclusions. The language of Peter (ver. 

4) and the Epistles of Paul clearly assert the law¬ 
fulness of personal property, while the duties of 
benevolence and charity are at the same time tec- 
ognized. In the monastic orders and in different 
forms of communities the tendency to various 
kinds of socialism prevailed, and in the twelfth 
century and afterward great numbers of bodies 
associated themselves by vows of poverty and 
asceticism. Thcv were known by difieient names, 
such as “The Humiliates,” who lived in “com¬ 
munity,” observed vows of poverty, fasting and 
chastity, but they had no peculiar dress; the Beg- 
hards, the Beguines, males and females, who lived i 
in community and devoted themselves to poverty, 
manual labor and chastity in a socialistic form. 
The mendicant orders united the clerical charac¬ 
ter to these socialistic ideas, and they soon abounded 
everywhere. In the thirteenth century the “ Breth¬ 
ren of the Free Spirit” began to prevail, and they 
extended through Germany, France and Italy. 
They advocated a community of goods and of 
women, holding that the arrangements of Church, 
State, law and society were wrong and ought to be 
abolished; that the condition of man before the fall 
should be restored; and their views were advocated 
by naked preachers before naked audiences of both 
\ sexes. The Adamists, who were put down by the 
l celebrated Ziska, the Hussite general, were also a 
wild sect advocating a community among women. 

4. In the early years of the Reformation very 
wild ideas of a communistic character began to 
prevail in Germany, and the Peasant \\ ar resulted 
from these influences. The “ Heavenly Prophets” 
(1521) advocated polygamy, the “Libertines” 
troubled Calvin at Geneva, and the “ Familists,” 
in Holland and England, prevailed for a time. In 
the establishment of the Herrnliuters of Moravia 
also the communistic idea clearly existed. 

5. In Great Britain communistic views were ad¬ 
vanced by the celebrated Roger Bacon, and by 
Harrington in his “Oceana,” but organized efforts 
only date from the eighteenth century. Two par¬ 
ties, the “ Buchanites” and “ Owenites,” appeared 
in Scotland, and the influence of the Owenites has 
for several years past been felt in the different 
Chartist and other social organizations. In the 
United States, among the Shakers and other 
bodies, the various elements of socialism and 
asceticism are manifest. Among the Shakers the 
religious element largely prevails. 

6. Two influences operated in France to affect 
the ordinary condition of society. The atheistic 
and materialistic works of Helvetius, baron de 
Holbach, Diderot, Reynal and Voltaire, and the 
principles set forth in 1789 in the “ Declaration 
of the Rights of Man,” have ever since continued 
to affect that counfry. During the time of the 
first Napoleon, the principles which had been 
operating in a confused and conflicting state took 
form in the systems of St. Simon and Fourier, and 
their views have been carried still further by 
Lamennais, who (1827) attempts to unite religious 
ideas with Communism. These have been followed 


by Leroux, Proudhon and Louis Blanc, all of whom 
have been agitators of society, disturbing France 
and spreading ideas that never result in any per¬ 
manent benefit to mankind. The latest practical 
manifestation of modern socialism has been wit¬ 
nessed in the atrocious butcheries of the Com¬ 
mune in Paris, but the leaven of the system still 
exists, and unless among the classes in France that 
are under the influence of the Gospel, the vision¬ 
ary ideas of these wild systems will no doubt con¬ 
tinue to prevail, especially among the godless 
poor, who will be ready to seize upon the sub¬ 
stance of the industrious and the respectable, who 
have been toiling and living in obedience to the 
laws of God and man. 

COMPANY (kom'pa-ne). A company of 
travelers is now called a caravan. Merchants or 
pilgrims join together for the sake of safety ajid 
convenience. A caravan often consists of many 
hundred persons, who have provided themselves 
with necessaries for the journey, and is under the 
direction of a leader well acquainted with the 
route and the proper stopping-places by fountains 
or wells. The great annual caravan to Mecca has 
both a commercial and a religious character. Al¬ 
lusions to such a mode of traveling are frequent 
in Scripture, Gen. xxxii. 7, 8; xxxvii. 25; Job vi. 
19; Isa. xxi. 13; Luke ii. 42-44. 

COMPEIGNE (kom-paign'vay), SYNODS 
OF. The eelebrated synods of Compcigne were 
commenced about the middle of the eighth century, 
and they were held from time to time until the 
fourteenth. In 757, 775, 823, 833, the privileges 
of the clergy, and monastic and other ecclesiastical 
matters, were settled. In 1095, in 1230 and 12/0 
further efforts were made to purify the Church and 
remove the abuses which had crept in. In 1301 
a similar effort was made, thus showing how good 
men in France, as well as in England, saw and 
mourned over the decline of religion and the 
growth of worldliness and rapacity. 

COMPLINE (kom'pline), the last of the seven 
canonical hours, when prayers arc said about eight 
or nine o’clock P.M.; so called because it com¬ 
pletes a series of prayers, the canonical hours. It 
is also called “ Night-Song.” 

COMPLUTEN SIAN (kom-ploo-ten'sli’an) 
POLYGLOT, the first Polyglot Bible, contain¬ 
ing the Hebrew text, with the Greek, Latin and 
Chaldaic versions, published at Alcala de Henares 
(Complutum), in Spain, 1502-1517, under the di¬ 
rection and at the cost of Cardinal Ximenes. 

COMPOSTELLA (kom'pos-tel'la), MILI¬ 
TARY ORDER OF ST. JAMES OF. The 
relics of St. James were professed to be preserved 
at Compostella, and the reputed miracles which 
they performed drew multitudes to the place. 
The dangers incurred by the pilgrims induced 
some noblemen to unite for protecting them, and 
they founded an order for this object similar to 
that of the Templars. The pope by a bull sanc¬ 
tioned the order and permitted the knights, who 
had taken a vow of poverty, to retain all the prop¬ 
erty they might conquer from the Moors and other 
“ infidels.” The red cross of the order soon be¬ 
came conspicuous in the civil and religious wars 
of the age, and the wealth of the order became 
enormous, vastly exceeding that of any other fra¬ 
ternity. In Portugal alone it had 200 command- 
cries, 200 priories, with fiefs hospitals, castles, 
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boroughs, two towns and 178 villages, besides 
many other properties. Eventually the property 
was vested in the crown; and from the date of that 
arrangement in 1522 the order rapidly declined. 

COMPREHENSION (kom-pre-hcn / shun). 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, an English judge who 
died in 1G74, proposed a scheme for securing the 
return of the dissenters to the Church of England 
by relaxing the terms of conformity. Tillotson and 



Henry Compton. 


Stillingfleet favored such attempts; but when the 
terms were arranged to please the dissenters, the 
bishops unanimously refused, and the “Compre¬ 
hension” fell to the ground. When William III. 
succeeded to the throne, two attempts were made 
unavailingly; and instead of a Comprehension 
being effected, the Act of Toleration was passed. 

COMPTON (komp'ton), HENRY, bishop of 
London, was a son of the carl of Northampton, 
lie had been in the army in his youth, but he 
entered the Church, and in 1G6G was made a canon 
at Oxford. lie became bishop of Oxford and was 
translated to London. When James II. ascended 
the throne, he lost all court favor because of his 
opposition to popery. He had refused an order 
of the king to suspend Dr. Sharp, whereupon he 
was tried before the notorious Judge Jeffries and 
suspended from his episcopal functions. On the 
accession of William III. he was restored to all 
his offices. He died in 1713. Bishop Compton 
was most anxious to secure the return of the dis¬ 
senters to the Church. lie was unpopular with 
the High Churchmen of his day. 

COMTE (kom'te), AUGUSTE, born at Mont¬ 
pellier in 1798, and died in 1857 at Paris, is well 
known as the founder of a philosophic system 
which has had many friends in France, and which 
in England and the United States has been viewed 
with considerable favor. He belonged to a Roman 
Catholic and royalist family, and the influences 
which he imbibed in his youth never entirely left 
him. He became a teacher in the Polvtechnic 
school, where he had been educated, and as early 
as his fourteenth year he had glimpses of the sys¬ 
tem which he afterward matured. In 1817 lie 
became acquainted with St. Simon, who produced 
a decided effect on his mind, and who aimed at 
having his dreams and visions handed down to 
another age by his earnest disciple. In 1829 he 
began the preparation of his great work on “ Posi¬ 
tive Philosophy,” so named by him to distinguish 
it from all schemes of mere speculation, and to 
indicate its practical and logical character. In 


1842 he completed the sixth and last volume, and 
on this gigantic Work his fame chiefly rests. It is 
a system of pure cold infidelity, but in his later 
developments he endeavored to introduce a moral 
and religious element into it. He adopted this 
course in consequence of finding that the heartless 
rationalism of his philosophy was not calculated 
to regenerate society or produce any quickening 
influence on men. He was thus driven to extend 
his creed, to introduce a system of ethics into his 
philosophy, and to recognize some kind of a God 
or influencing power. The new divinity which he 
discovered is “ Humanity.” Atdcath the separated 
units are conjoined to the great spirit, and thus be¬ 
come constituents of the extended, increasing and 
immortal essence. This new divinity is to be wor¬ 
shiped and served with great reverence. Prayer, 
i ites and ceremonies with a priesthood were recog¬ 
nized, and Comte himself was to act as a head of 
this strange hierarchy. Such is the “religious” 
side of his system. His philosophy, as has been 
stated, goes even beyond materialism, as it recog¬ 
nizes merely phenomena and their classification. 
In the first class phenomena are ascribed to divine 
agency, and this is the theological state. The next 
is the condition of examination into the divine 
action, and recognizing the fact that changes occur 
because of influences and occult causes, and then 
the positive state accepts all phenomena of every 
kind without reference to their causes, and classes 
them so as to regard their succession and resem¬ 
blance. This third state is the highest form of 
philosophy, and in prosecuting this examination 
and classification it is seen that the relations of 
number and space are discerned to fall into an 
observable order, and thus mathematics obviously 
must be recognized as the eldest of the sciences. 
Then in order come astronomy, physics, chemis¬ 
try, biology or the facts of living existence, soci¬ 
ology or the condition of men in relation to each 
other and the existences around them, and last of 
all, as has been stated, morals come in as an im¬ 
pelling and controlling power. 

Like all skeptical systems, that of Comte is made 
up of facts which must be recognized, while other 
facts equally real arc rejected or ignored. Then, 
again, the most visionary assumptions and unreal 
facts are collected and arranged as if they, were 
unquestionable verities, and in no system, ancient 
or modern, heathen or heretical, arc these charac- 
| tcristics more evident than in that of Comte, who 
set out on the profession of building up a system 
of positive truth, while lie ignores the existence of 
the deity, but ere long is obliged to find a divinity, 
and ends by making mankind a god. 

CONCATHEDRAL (kon-ka-the'dral), a sec¬ 
ond cathedral in the same city, as at Rome, Milan 
and in Dublin. In the latter city Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s enjoy all the rights of cathedrals. 

CONCEPTUALISTS (kon-sep'chu-al-ists), 
followers of Abelard, who endeavored to find a 
basis of agreement between Realists and Nominal¬ 
ists—viz., that “universals” are neither independ¬ 
ent existences nor yet mere words, but answer to a 
mental entity or conception named by them “ con- 
ceptum.” 

CONCISION (kon-sizh'un), a contemptuous 
term, Phil. iii. 2, to signify mere outward circum¬ 
cision of the flesh. See Law, Ceremonial. 

CONCLAVE (kon'klave). 1. The assembly 
of cardinals for electing a pope. 2. The place 


where they meet, whether in the Vatican or else¬ 
where. Wooden cells are constructed for the 
voters, and communication with the world 4s for- 
bidden. Tbc system of voting is complicated and 
protracted. Gregory X. ordered that clcctibns 
should be made by a conclave, and Iloniface con- 
firmed it. 

CONCOMITANCE (kon-kom'e-tanss) means 
the “accompanying of the body of Christ in the 
eucharist by the blood, and of the blood by the 
body.” To indicate this view, Thomas Aquinas 
introduced the word “concomitantia.” Hence, 
Romanists withhold the cup from the laity on the 
ground that Christ is present entirely in both the 
elements, and he is fully received by the communi¬ 
cant in either element. It may be noted that this 
view of the ordinance does not constrain the offi¬ 
ciating priest to be satisfied with one element, as he 
takes both. 



Colossal Head from Thebes. 
Engraved from tho original in tho British Museum. 


CONCOMITANT (kon-kom'e-tant). Romish 
theologians use this term to indicate the grace of 
God that “accompanies” an action, as distinct 
from “ prevenient” grace, which is necessary to 
infuse or stimulate good desires and deeds. 

CONCORD (kong'kord), FORMULA OF, a 
Lutheran document drawn up in 1580 in reference 
to certain doctrines at that time in dispute among 
the Lutherans. The object was to unite the Church 
as far as possible in accordance with the principles 
of the Augsburg Confession of 1530. To this end, 
the leading men of the Lutheran Church were 
en g a g e d on the work of preparing such a symbol 
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as that the parties who had been divergent might 
be brought into concord with each other. How 
earnest and how honest these efforts were may be 
seen from a statement of the names of the persons 
who were engaged in preparing the document 
which was finally received. At the instance of the 
duke of Brunswick, Jacob Andrea prepared a 
formula, which was modified by Chemnitz and 
Chytneus. Osiander and Bidenbach prepared an¬ 
other, and the two were united bv Andrea. Sub¬ 
sequently seventeen of the most eminent men in 
Germany considered this paper, among whom were 
Chemnitz, Musculus, Crell and Morlin. The re¬ 
sult of their labors was the “ Book of Torgau,” 
which was sent over Germany for examination. 
Additions were proposed, and again Chemnitz, 
Andrea and Selneccer were appointed to remodel 
it, and they completed their labor in 1577. Finally 
a correct version was handed to the elector, who 
named it the “Formula of Concord,” and this 
book was officially recognized at Dresden in 1580 
as the fundamental symbol of the Lutheran Church. 


of the Scriptures, such as the Vulgate, the German, 
the English, etc. 

The first Concordance to the English version of 
the New Testament was published without date, 
but certainly before 1540, by “Mr. Thomas Gyb- 
son,” being chiefly, as appears probable from the 
prefatory epistle to the reader, the work of the 
famous printer John Day. It is entitled “The 
Concordance of the ^ew Testament, most neces¬ 
sary to be had in the hands of all soche as desire 
the communication of any place contained in the 
New Testament.” The first English Concordance 
to the entire Bible was by John Marbeck: “A 
Concordance, that is to saie, a Worke wherein by 
the order of the letters of the A, B, C, ye maie 
redely find any worde conteigned in the whole 
Bible, so often as it is there expressed o$ men¬ 
tioned.” Till the year 1555, when Robert Stephens 
published his Concordance, it was not customary 
to mark the verses in books of this sort. At first 
it was thought sufficient to specify the chapter with 
the letters a, 6, c, d, as marks to point out the be- 



Oj.d Aqueduct near the Jordan.—Sco Conduit. 


CONCORDANCE i kon-kord'anss), the name 
assigned to a book which gives the words contained 
in the Holy Scriptures in alphabetical order, with 
a reference to the place where each may be found. 
This is the essential idea of a concordance. There 
are two great distinctive principles on which Con¬ 
cordances may be constructed, either to present 
every word found in the Bible or only the leading 
and most important words. The adoption of the 
first necessarily swells a book to inconvenient 
dimensions, and renders its use in the ordinary 
purposes of study somewhat onerous and incon¬ 
venient. But great judgment is requisite in com¬ 
piling a Concordance on the other principle, lest 
words of less importance should be preferred to 
those of greater; and as importance is altogether 
a relative matter, the selection made by the author 
may omit words which some, if not many, readers i 
would desire. The Germans also make a distinc¬ 
tion between Concordances of things and Concord¬ 
ances of words, the first comprising in detailed 
and alphabetical form the subject-matter of the 
sacred volume, the second corresponding with the 
ordinary English notion of a Concordance. Con¬ 
cordances, too, vary with the languages in which 
or for which they are constructed, as for the orig¬ 
inal Hebrew and Greek or for the several versions 


ginning, middle and end of each chapter. But in 
1545, Robert Stephens divided the Bible into verses, 
thus preparing the way for a more exact reference 
in Concordances, etc.; but Marbeck does not appear 
to have been under the influence of this improve¬ 
ment, as his work refers merely to the chapters. 

Several English Concordances of greater or less 
value were superseded by the correct and valuable 
work of Alexander Cruden, entitled “ A Complete 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, etc., to which is added a Concord¬ 
ance to the books called Apocrypha.” Three edi¬ 
tions were published by the author during his life, 
and many have appeared since his death. The 
work is complete, the definitions accurate and the 
references correct. 

CONCORDAT (kon-kord'at), a treaty con¬ 
cerning ecclesiastical matters made between the 
pope and a temporal sovereign. In 1488, Inno¬ 
cent VIII. concluded the Germanic Concordat with 
FredericIV., chiefly relatingto ecclesiastical affairs. 
In 1516, Francis I. agreed with Leo X. to abolish 
the Pragmatic Sanction. See Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion. In 1801, Bonaparte negotiated a Concordat 
with Pius VII. Concordats have also been estab¬ 
lished during the nineteenth century between the 


pope and Louis XVIII., with Germany, Prussia, 
Austria, Wurtemberg, Hanover, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Russia, Sardinia and Portugal. These 
treaties have been found necessary because of the 
tendency of the papacy to interfere with the civil 
a flairs of all nations, and the aim has been to limit 
the points on which the pope would be allowed to 
seek control. 

CONCUBINE (kong'keu-bine), a secondary 
wife. The practice of concubinage probably grew 
out of polygamy, when there was a plurality of 
wives, some being placed in an inferior grade. 
Concubines are mentioned very early in Scripture, 
as in the history of Abraham, of Nahor, of Jacob. 
Sometimes wives, as in the cases of Sarah, Rachel 
and Leah, gave their servants to their husbands 
for concubines in order to obtain children, and the 
children so borne were then reckoned as belonging 
to the wife whose servant the mother was. No 
stain appears to have attached to such children. 
It is true that Jotham depreciates Abimelech as 
the son of his father’s maid-servant, but this does 
not seem on account of alleged illegitimacy, rather 
from the social inferiority of Abimelcch’s mother. 
Sometimes a concubine is called a wife. Kcturah 
is said to have been Abraham’s wife, and yet all 
Abraham’s sons save Isaac are called the sons of 
concubines. We must, then, conclude that the 
concubines had a recognized position, that no im¬ 
morality was considered to attach to the connec¬ 
tion, and that the children were legitimate, though 
more dependent, perhaps, upon the father’s will 
for any share in his inheritance than the sons of 
the actual or higher wives. The taking of a con¬ 
cubine very much resembled what is called now 
morganatic marriage, most common in Germany, 
in which a wife supposed to be socially below her 
husband does not take his titles or convey them to 
her children. Concubines were often servants or 
captives, Ex. xxi. 7—11; Deut. xxi. 10-14, but this 
was not always the case. The Levite’s concubine, 
Jud. xix., was neither, and it is observable that 
her father is called the Levite’s father-in-law. 
Moreover, no mention is made of this man’s hav¬ 
ing another wife. Possibly, therefore, the higher 
or lower degree of marriage might be contracted 
at pleasure. Marriage with a concubine does not 
seem to have been celebrated with the ceremonies 
which attended that of the higher wife. There 
was no nuptial feast or dowry, and probably divorce 
was more unrestrained. After the establishment 
of the Israclitish monarchy the kings accumulated 
concubines, and the right over those of one mon¬ 
arch accrued to his successor, so that to seize on 
any of them was regarded as an overt act of rebel- 
| lion, 2 Sam. iii. 7; xii. 8; 1 Ki. ii. 22; xi. 3. 

CONDEMNATION (kon-dem-na'shun), a 
pronouncing of sentence as a judge upon a male¬ 
factor, John viii. 10, 11. Hence the law is said to 
be a “ministration of condemnation” or “of 
death,” 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9, because it convicts and 
sentences those who have transgressed it. Under 
this condemnation men generally lie, Rom. v. 16, 
18. Inheriting the nature, inclined to evil, of 
their first father, they have personally broken the 
divine law, “ for all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God,” iii. 23. There is but one 
means of escaping this condemnation with its fear¬ 
ful consequences, and this is announced in the 
Gospel of Christ : “He that believeth on him (the 
Son) is not condemned; but he that believeth not 
is condemned already (that is, has incurred that 
guilt which, unrepented and unforgiven, will con- 
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demn him), because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God,” John iii. 
18. In the succeeding verse the word “ condemna¬ 
tion ” includes the idea of aggravation. 


He died in 1780. He was a close student, and his 
life was devoted to literary labor. His metaphysi¬ 
cal writings prepared the way for the advancement 
of the Scotch school. 


andria, D. C. Thence he was removed to New 
York, where he remained until his death, in 1855. 
He was a brilliant and attractive preacher, decided 
in his views as a Calvinist in doctrine and a Baptist 
in ritual. He used his influence to promote a 
translation of the Bible, in which the word “ im¬ 
merse” should be substituted for the word “bap¬ 
tize,” and so earnestly did he aim at this end that 
he seceded from the Baptist (American and For¬ 
eign) Bible Society, in order to form the American 
Bible Union, which had this object in view. 

CONEY (ko'ne), an animal whose flesh was 
forbidden to the Hebrews, Lev. xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 
7. It is elsewhere spoken of, Ps. civ. 18; Prov. 
xxx. 26. The Hyrax Syriacus is most probably 
intended, a small animal like a marmot, found in 
Palestine (though now very rarely), Lebanon, 
Arabia and elsewhere. It is hardly larger than a 


CONDER (kon'der), JOSIAII, was well 
known as the editor of the Eclectic Review, one 
of the most celebratedx>f modern literary organs. 
He associated with Dr. Chalmers, Robert Hall, 
John Foster, Dr. Vaughan and the great men of 
his age. His literary works apart from his labor 
on the Review have been numerous, and among 
them may be enumerated “A New Translation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with Notes;” “The 
Star in the East;” “Exposition of the Apoca¬ 
lypse;” “ Literary History of the New Testament;” 
“ Protestant Nonconformity,” and other minor 
publications. He was born in London in 1789, 
and died in 1855. 


CONDUIT (kon'du-it). This word means 
primarily a trench or place for water to flow in, 1 
Ki. xviii. 32, 35, and secondarily a constructed 
aqueduct , channel or canal. In this latter sense it is 
used of a conduit on the west side of Jerusalem, 
which passed through the fuller’s field and con¬ 
veyed water from the pool of Gihon or upper pool 
into the city, 2 Ki. xviii. 17; Isa. vii. 3; xxxvi. 
2; this seems at first to have been an open channel, 
but it was inclosed with masonry by Iiezekiah, 2 
Ki. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 30; Sirac. xlviii. 17. It 
is believed to have conducted water from the ex¬ 
isting Birket el-Mamilla to the existing Birket el- 
Hummara or Pool of Iiezekiah, within the city. 


CONDIQ-NITY (kon-dig / ne-te) and CON- 
G-RUITY (kong-groo'e-te) are terms used by the 
schoolmen to express their peculiar opinions rela¬ 
tive to human merit and deserving. The Scotists 
hold that it is possible for man, in his natural state, 
so to live as to “deserve” the grace of God, by which 
he may be enabled to obtain salvation, this natural 
fitness for grace being such as to oblige the deity to 
grant it. Such is the merit of congruity. On the 
other hand the Thomists contend that man by the 
divine assistance is capable of so living as to merit 
eternal life, to be worthy of it in the sight of God. 
In this view of man’s state and capacity the grace 
which enables him to be worthy is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity. The thirteenth 
article of the Church of England and the ninth 
chapter of the Westminster Confession are directed 
against these tenets, as they set forth the view that 
the grace of Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit can alone produce in Christians the capacity 
for godly living, and that works which do not 
spring from a living faith in Christ are not well 
pleasing to God, but are of the nature of sin. 

CONDITIONAL (kon-dish'un-al), a theologi¬ 
cal term in reference to the purpose or decree of 
God. The Pelagian doctrine is that God grants 
grace to men when they use their natural power so 
as to deserve it. Hence the Pelagian would say, 
God decrees to save all men if they will— i. e., if 
they without grace are willing to obey God. On 
the other hand, to say that God will save men pro¬ 
vided they will use prevenient grace, which is 
given to them, but which they may reject or resist, 
is Arminian, and to say that in saving men God 
gives grace to enlighten the mind, to renew the 
will and to persuade and enable men to accept 
Christ as a Saviour is Calvinism. 

CONDILLAC, ETIENNE BONNOT DE 
(ay-te-en' bon-no' deli kon-dil-lak'), a most emi¬ 
nent French metaphysician, was born at Grenoble 
in the year 1715. His first great work was his 
“ Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge,” in 
which he made the French school of philosophers 
familiar with the principles of Locke. Holding 
as he did that our sensations are the foundations 
of our knowledge, he next wrote his “Treatise on 
the Systems of Philosophy,” and afterward his 
“ Treatise on Sensations.” These works made him 
prominent as an advocate of the school of “Sensa¬ 
tionalism,” though he never adopted “Material¬ 
ism.” He was made tutor to the prince of Parma, 
the nephew of Louis XV., and in 1768 he was 
raised to be a member of the French Academy. 
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This is the only aqueduct expressly mentioned in 
Scripture; it is probable, however, that others 
existed, especially one leading from the pools of 
Solomon to the temple, and the overflow of which 
was conveyed through the pool of Siloam by a 
subterraneous passage in the rocky elevation Ophel 
to the “King’s pool” of Nehemiah, called also by 
Josephus “Solomon’s pool,” now the “Fountain 
of the Virgin.” Both still exist, and both were 
probably originally the work of Solomon. See 
Pool. 

CONE (kone), SPENCER II., D D, an emi¬ 
nent Baptist minister, was born at Princeton, N. J., 
in 1785. The condition of his father’s affairs 
obliged him to leave college and become a teacher 
for the means of his support. He began to study 
law, but his great elocutionary powers were such 
that he was attracted to the stage. After eight 
years’ theatrical engagement he became seriously 
impressed, made a profession of religion, was im¬ 
mersed ; and having obtained a clerkship in Wash¬ 
ington, he soon thereafter began to preach at A lex- 


rabbit, has a very short tail, its ears, feet and snout 
resembling those of the hedgehog. It is grega¬ 
rious, makes its bed in the clefts of rocks, but docs 
not burrow. It is timid, and difficult to capture. 
The animal exactly answers the description given 
in the passages cited from the Psalms and the 
Proverbs, but it is not ruminant, according to the 
classification in the Mosaic law. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, this is no sufficient objection, for the action 
of the jaws resembles that of ruminating animals. 

CONFERENCE (kon'fer-enss), HAMPTON 
COURT. In 1604, in the early part of the reign of 
James I., an effort was made to unite the Puritans 
and the members of the Established Church. To 
this end a conference was held at Hampton Court, in 
which nine bishops and several dignitaries appeared 
on the one side and four Puritans on the other side. 
A few changes were made, but the desired union 
was not secured. The conference led to one good 
result—namely, the version known ever since as 
“The Authorized Version of the Bible” was pre¬ 
pared in consequence of the suggestions then made. 
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A few alterations were made in the Liturgy; all 
the thanksgivings except “the general” one were 
introduced, and portions explanatory of the sacra¬ 
ments were added to the catechism. 

CONFERENCE, METHODIST. In the 
Methodist Church ecclesiastical affairs are man¬ 
aged by three conferences. There is, 1. The 
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“Quarterly Conference” in each circuit, in which 
the “traveling and local preachers, exhorters, stew¬ 
ards and class-leaders attend.” In such a meeting 
complaints are heard and appeals arc tried, Sun¬ 
day-school matters arc considered and local preach¬ 
ers are licensed. There is, 2. The “Annual Con¬ 
ference,” composed of all the ministers in the con¬ 
ference, at which ministers arc appointed to their 
respective stations for the year by the bishop; and 
there is, 3. The “General Conference,” which is 
composed of one minister for every twenty-seven 
members of the Annual Conference, and these 
delegates are selected at the annual meeting. This 
General Conference is empowered to make rules 
and regulations for the Church, subject to certain 
limitations known as “Constitutional Restrictions.” 

CONFERENCE, SAVOY. In 1GG1 a meet¬ 
ing was held by royal commission at the palace of 
the Savoy in the Strand, London, with a view to 
make such changes in the Liturgy as would meet 
the views of those who conscientiously disapproved 
of the Book of Common Prayer as it then 
stood. The archbishop of York with twelve 
bishops were on one side, and eleven nonconformist 
ministers were on the other. Meetings were held 
for four months, but nothing was accomplished, as 
it soon became apparent that the bishops would 
admit of no change. When the conference closed, 
steps were taken that tended to make matters worse, 
by adding to the lessons taken from the Apocrypha, 
the story of Bel and the Dragon. 

CONFESSION (kon-fesh'un), a penitential 
acknowledgment of sin either to God, as Aaron 
was to confess over the scape-goat the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, Lev. xvi. 21, and as Ezra 
and Daniel confessed their sins and the sins of 
their people, Ezra ix. 5-15; Dan. ix. 3-10, or to 
those who have been wronged, James v. 1G. There 
was a provision in the Mosaic law that if an offender 
confessed his fault the penalty or restitution was 
lessened, Lev. v. 5; Num. v. 7; comp. Ex. xxii. 1, 
4. Confession is used to signify the open profes¬ 
sion a man makes of his faith, Luke xii. 8. 


CONFESSION, verbal acknowledgment of 
sin, public or private. Among the Jews, on 
the feast of expiation, the hi^h-priest made 
confession of sins to God in the name of all 
the people. Among theologians confession has 
been held to be the third part of prayer. In the 
early Christian Church confession was public, and 
followed by imposition of the hands of the bishop 
and clergy. Nectarius of 
Constantinople, contempo¬ 
rary with Ambrose, allowed 
it to be made in private; but 
if open injury had been done 
to the Church, then the con¬ 
fession had to be made in 
public. The Church of Rome 
has exalted confession to the 
rank of a sacrament, and the 
acknowledgments are to be 
made in private to the priest, 
who is forbidden to reveal 
them. For this observance a 
sanction has been found in 
Canon 113, which provides 
that if any man confess his 
secret sins to the minister, he 
is strictly charged and ad¬ 
monished that he do not at 
Choir. any time reveal or make 

known to any person whatso¬ 
ever any crime or offence so committed to his trust 
or secresy (except they be such crimes as by the 
laws of this realm his own life may be called in 
question for concealing the same) under pain of 
irregularity. So far is this principle now carried 
that even if murder be confessed to a Romish priest, 
the seal of the confessional is held to he so sacred 
as to bind him to allow the criminal to escape. 

CONFESSIONAL, the cell or enclosed place 
in which the Romish confessor sits to hear confes¬ 
sions. Usually the confessional is constructed 
against a wall in the inside of the church, with a 
niche for the priest, where he 
is seated and enclosed bv a 
small door about two feet 
high. A grated opening in 
the side of the niche where 
the priest sits enables him to 
hear the statements of those 
who come to confess. Accord- 
ing to a decree of a synod of 
Paris in 829, nuns are to con¬ 
fess before the altar in the 
presence of witnesses who 
are at a short distance. In 
the sixteenth century it be¬ 
came necessary that these 
places for confession should 
he made so conspicuous as 
they are, and yet so arranged 
that the words uttered need 
not be heard by any one ex¬ 
cept the priest. 


lirmation is a work of the Spirit of God strength¬ 
ening, comforting and establishing believers in 
faith and obedience, 1 Pet. v. 10; 1 Cor. i. 8. Ec¬ 
clesiastical confirmation is a rite whereby a person 
| arrived at years of discretion makes profession of 
faith, and undertakes the performance of every 
part of the baptismal vow made for him by his 
godfather and godmother. In the early Church 
this was done immediately after baptism, if the 
bishop happened to be present at the ceremony. 
In the Eastern Church it still accompanies bap¬ 
tism, and priests arc permitted to perform the 
ceremony. In the Protestant Episcopal churches 
the age is not fixed, but the bishop is present and 
administers the rite. The Church of Rome makes 
confirmation a sacrament; it is dispensed by the 
bishop, and the person confirmed has a godfather 
and a godmother, as in baptism. Both in the 
Eastern Church and the Church of Rome chrism 
is used in this ordinance. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES. See 

Tongues. 

CONFUCIUS (kon-feu'sh’us) is the Latinized 
form of the Chinese name Koong-foo-tse. He was 
a great teacher and reformer, born about 550 years 
B. C. in a district of the modern province of 
Shantung. He was of royal descent, and his 
mother trained him with great care, which he re¬ 
paid by his correct and virtuous habits. He 
entered life as a grain inspector, and he was soon 
raised to be an inspector of agriculture. In conse¬ 
quence of civil wars in the provinces of China, 
the religious observances of the country had been 
greatly neglected and moral disorders greatly pre¬ 
vailed. At the age of thirty he addressed himself 
to the task of reforming these disorders. He trav¬ 
eled extensively, and produced a great reformation 
of manners. At fifty-five years of age he became 
prime minister of his native territory or kingdom 
of Lu, but through the machinations of his ene¬ 
mies he had to fly to the north of China, where 


CONFESSIONS. See Creed. 

CONFESSOR (kon-fes'sor). 1. A title given 
to one who was not actually a martyr to the death, 
hut endured persecution for the faith. 2. A priest 
authorized to hear confessions. 3. One of the 
lower order of clerks appointed to the choir. 

CONFIRMATION (kon-fer-ma'shun), the act 
of establishing any thing or person. Divine con- 
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he also labored as a reformer and a teacher. He 
lived in poverty while he was engaged in prepar¬ 
ing the works which are recognized as the sacred 
books of the Chinese. His descendants form a 
distinct caste in China, and they are now very 
numerous. They are recognized as an hereditary 
nobility, and the reverence of the Chinese for 
Confucius amounts to worship, and temples are 
erected in his honor in every district of the country. 

Confucius was a reformer of morals, but not the 
founder of a religion, and his teaching leans to the 
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side of philosophy and ethics rather than to faith 

and religion. He aimed at moulding the manners 
of the people by minute regulations and usages, 
and he prescribed a ritual that affected all the re¬ 
lations of life. To this influence much of the 
“automatic” character of Chinese life must be 
attributed. The principles of his system fall short 
of the life-giving, influential doctrines of Moses 
and the great Teacher. It is true the respect for 
parents which he inculcated lias been blessed in a 
remarkable manner, as the kingdom of China is 
by far the most venerable of all kingdoms on earth, 
and thus the value of the fifth command of the 
Mosaic decalogue may be seen, but in other depart¬ 
ments of duty he falls measurably below the teach- 


humanity, justice, order, rectitude and sincerity or 
good faith. 

CONGE D’ELIRE (kon'jay day-leer') is an 
old French term used in England to denote the 
permission granted by the king to elect a bishop. 
License to this effect was given to the dean and 
chapter when the see was vacant; but Henry VIII. 
required them to elect the person whom he nomi¬ 
nated. The “ cong£ d’elire” is now only a form, 
as the nominee of the sovereign, or of the prime 
minister for the sovereign, is always elected. 

CONGREGATION (kong-gre-ga'shun). 
This word is applied to the collective Hebrew 


25; Josh. xiv. 1; xxi. 1; 1 Chr. \iii. 10,13,28. 
Ihey were called elders, heads, princes, renowned 
men, Num. xvi. 2, and of them there were seventy 
selected as a kind of council in the general govern¬ 
ment, xi. 10. Those thus appointed by Moses were 
specially and divinely qualified (25), and in this 
respect they stood pre-eminent, but it was prob¬ 
ably intended that the institution of a council 
should be permanent. The place of meeting was 
at the door of the tabernacle. A general assembly 
was summoned by blowing the two silver trumpets, 
the elders by the sound of one of them, x. 3, 4, 7. 
These elders, as the representative body, were 
sometimes called the congregation; to them were 
entrusted judicial powers; they were the means 
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ing of Christ. It has been questioned whether or 
not Confucius admitted the being of God. It 
appears that he held the eternity of matter, and 
that things and their causes coexisted from eternity, 
and therefore they were indestructible, and that 
the cause is eternal, omnipresent and omnipotent. 
No image of the great Cause or of the Deity—if he 
believed in God—is admitted into any temple 
saered to Confucius. There is no doubt but that 
the respect paid to ancestors and the services at 
their graves are a recognition of the doctrine of 
immortality, and when a person dies he is described 
as having returned “to his family.” His system 
may be briefly summed up in the command to 
seek to attain virtue by observing the five funda¬ 
mental laws of the relation of ruler, subject, 
parents and children, husband and wife, friends 
and brothers, and the five cardinal virtues of 


people, theocratieallv regarded, from which some 
bodily disabilities would exclude, and into which 
a stranger could he admitted only under certain 
limitations, Ex. xii. 19; Num. xv. 15; Dent, xxiii. 
1-8. If a foreigner were circumcised and did so 
enter into the congregation, he was perhaps ranked 
with some tribe or family, and thus was made 
capable of all the privileges of a home-born 
Israelite. But it was quite possible for a sojourner 
to become subject to some provisions and duties of 
the law without thereby acquiring a place in the 
congregation, Lev. xvi. 29; Num. ix. 14. 

The congregation was an organized body ar¬ 
ranged under chiefs. The divisions of tribes, 
families and houses were carefully preserved, and 
the heads of these were invested with a certain 
authority, individually or collectively, sometimes 
acting as representatives of the whole, Ex. vi. 14, 


of communicating with the general mass, and their 
decisions bound the nation, Ex. xii. 21; xvii. 5* 

xix. 7, 8; Lev. iv. 14, 15; Num. xv. 33, 3G; xxxv. 
12; Josh. ix. 15, 18. Occasionally, however, the 
whole of the people were summoned, Ex. xix. 17. 
After the occupation of Canaan the congregation 
assembled from time to time, but most generally 
we may suppose, by the representative elders, Jud. 

xx. 1; 1 Sam. vii. 5; x. 17; xi. 14, 15; 2 Sam. v. 
1 ; 1 Ki. xii. 1, 20; 2 Ki. xi. 19; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 29. 

The fact that the masses were represented by 
their chiefs disposes of the objection sometimes 
made to the credibility of the narrative, on account 
of the difficulty of collecting the whole population. 
See Sanhedrim. 

CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX, a 

Roman congregation which examines and forbida 
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those books to be read which it considers heretical 
or dangerous matter. Founded by Pope Pius V., 
in the year 1571. 

CONGREGATION OF THE INQUISI¬ 
TION, a Roman congregation charged to watch 
over the preservation and integrity of the faith, as 
well as to punish those who injure it. Founded 
by Pope Paul III., 1542. It is also called the Con¬ 
gregation of the Holy Office. See Inquisition. 

CONGREGATION OF THE PROPA¬ 
GANDA, a Roman congregation for the pr6pa- 
gation of the faith amongst the heathen. It has 
charge of the missions to all who are not Roman 
Catholics. Founded by Gregory XV., 1622. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS (kong-gre-ga'- 
shun-al-ists) are so called from their holding that 
each particular congregation is authorized by 
Christ to exercise all ecclesiastical power within 
itself, without being subject to the control of any 
bishop, synod, presbytery or council composed of 
any delegates from associated churches; or, in other 
words, that every separate congregation is a com¬ 
plete church in itself. They hold that there is no 
Scriptural authority for any such delegated rule, 
and that churches are not at liberty to surrender 
their rights of self-government, with which the 
Head of the Church has endowed them—rights 
that are inherent to them as churches, and which 
it would be sinful to yield. They hold that any 
advantages which the union of churches bound to 
each other by a common creed, and ruling each 
other by delegates, might secure because of con¬ 
federation, are greatly outweighed by the evils in¬ 
cident to such a form of administration. 

The principal churches which are organized on 
the Congregational plan are to be found in Great 
Britain, and in the New England States in this 
country. It is true that there are a few Congrega¬ 
tional churches in Scotland. They are numerous 
in the British colonies, and in America there are 
many throughout the Western and North-western 
States, but the home of the body in America, is in 
the New England States. 

They dislike the name of “Independents” 
which is frequently applied to them in England, 
and they declare themselves “ abhorrent from such 
principles of independency as would keep them 
from'giving an account of their matters to their 
brethren of neighboring societies who might regu¬ 
larly demand it of them.” Their title has refer¬ 
ence to their governmental system, and not to any 
peculiar theological creed set forth in any standard 
which their ministers are required to subscribe. 
They hold that they cannot rightly be called a 
“ Be ct,” for their principles of church government 
are adopted by other bodies, especially the Baptists. 
In England the great body of the Congregation al- 
ists are Calvinists in their theology, and in New 
England, in the preface to the “Platform of 
Church Discipline,” drawn up in 1648, and agreed 
to by the ministers and elders assembled at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., in 1680, and again at Saybrook in 
1690, it is declared that, “ having perused and con¬ 
sidered the ‘Westminster Confession of Faith’ 
lately published in England, they judge it (with 
the exception of the parts on church government) 
to be very holy, orthodox and judicious in all 
matters of faith, and do freely and fully consent 
thereunto, for the substance thereof, and commend 
it to the churches of Christ as worthy of their due 
consideration and acceptance.” 

On the subject of church government their prin¬ 


ciples may be briefly stated. They hold that as 
far as can be gathered from the Scriptures the 
government of the primitive churches established 
by the apostles was designed to serve as a model 
for all other churches. But these churches, they 
hold, were strictly Congregational or Independent, 
and not subjected to the authority of bishops or 
councils. Therefore they conclude that the Con¬ 
gregational is the only true and scriptural form 
of government for Christian churches. 

On the subject of “ordination,” Congregational- 
ists hold that church officers, after being chosen 
by the members of the Church, are to be ordained 
by the laying on of hands and with prayer. 

This ordination is held to be nothing more than 
inducting a man into an office, to which he had 
previously a right by the election of the people. 
The essence of the outward calling of an ordinary 
church-officer does not consist in his ordination, 
but in his free election by the church, and in his 
acceptance of that election. In churches where 
elders exist, then imposition of hands may be per¬ 
formed by them; but if there be no elders, then 
some of the brethren of the church regularly 
chosen for that purpose may lay on their hands; 
but elders of adjoining churches may be brought 
in for this purpose as an exhibition of Christian 
relationship and harmony. Two principles, there¬ 
fore, are essential to Congregationalism—(1.) the 
completeness of any local church for its own gov¬ 
ernment, and (2.) the necessary fellowship of the 
churches. Churches that consult with each other 
may express their views of duty, but such decis¬ 
ions or expressions are not obligatory—they are 
only advisory; but in most cases the influence of 
great learning, wisdom and piety is recognized, 
and acquiescence follows. Hence, there are no 
synods or assemblies rising, as in the Presbyterian 
Church, above inferior courts, such as presbyteries 
and church sessions, in which cases are determined. 
Councils composed of ministers may examine and 
determine on the need of a new church in any lo¬ 
cality, and if they judge that the new organization 
is required, then it is “ recognized;” and so also, 
when a church settles a pastor, he is not “ recog¬ 
nized ” until the churches in council have exam¬ 
ined his doctrinal soundness and fitness for the 
office. When a minister has been rejected by a 
church for error in doctrine, other churches have a 
right to inquire, and if they spe fit, to recommend his 
restoration, or to commend him to another church. 
Should a church fall from the faith, then the other 
churches may remonstrate, and even withdraw from 
fellowship with their erring brethren. 

Congregationalists refuse to admit that their sys¬ 
tem was founded by Brown, who was more of an 
Independent than a Congregationalist, and who 
eventually went back into the Church of England. 
Congregationalism attained great strength in Eng¬ 
land at an early date under the influence of very 
celebrated men, such as Goodwin, Nye. Burroughs, 
Bridge and Simpson; and when Cromwell attained 
to power, they were placed in situations of great 
eminence in the universities and elsewhere. Among 
the number may be specified Owen, Goodwin, | 
Gale, Howe, Charnock, Rouse, Bridge, Nye, Caryl 
and Greenhill. When the Puritans, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, had to seek an asylum on this 
continent, their ministers were nearly all men of 
high scholarship and fine classical attainments. 
Cambridge had been their favorite university, and 
Emmanuel was to them the most attractive of the 
colleges. From the culture of Cambridge such 
men came forth as Winthrop, Bradstreet, Peters, 
Higginson, Shepard. John Eliot, Dunster,Chauncy, 


Skelton, Maude, Norton, Blackstone, Whitney and 
many others, to found and extend the Church in 
New England as they had not been permitted to 
do in their native land. Their descendants have 
shown by their founding of academies, lyceuins, 
schools and colleges that the spirit of the fathers 
still lived in the sons, and hence the culture of New 
England has continued from generation to gener¬ 
ation to progress. By the press, in the form of re¬ 
views and periodical journals, the Congregational- 
ists of the United States have always endeavored to 
affect and elevate society, while the standard of min¬ 
isterial education has been elevated, so as to secure 
a competent preparation by languages and philoso¬ 
phy to expound and apply the Word of God. 

CONGREGATIONAL LECTURES, a 

series of very valuable lectures delivered in Lon¬ 
don from year to year by eminent Congregational 
ministers. The subjects selected are always of 
great importance, and their treatment has dis¬ 
played much learning. By the year 1860 there 
were nineteen valuable volumes issued. 

CONGRUITY. See Condignity. 

CONON (ko'non) was a bishop of Rome, 
elected in 686, born in Hungary and educated in 
Sicily. Pie sought the extension of Christianity 
among the Thuringians by sending the Irish mis¬ 
sionary Kilian to preach to them. lie died in 687. 

CONI AH (ko-ni'ah), Jer. xxii. 24, 28; xxxvii. 
1, a shortened form of Jeiioiachin, which see. 

CONONIAH (ko-no-ni'ah), a Levite who had 
the charge of “the offerings, and the tithes, and 
the dedicated things,” by the command of King 
Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 13. The name is spelt 
Conuniah in the Authorized Version, 2 Chr. xxxv. 
9, though the same as above in the original. 

CONRAD (kon'rad) III., duke of Franconia, 
was crowned king of Italy, in 1127, by the arch¬ 
bishop of Milan. After the death of Henry the 
Proud, duke of Saxony, he was crowned emperor 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1138. At the diet of Spire, 
1146, the eloquence of St. Bernard induced Con¬ 
rad to lead an army of Crusaders into Palestine; 
he besieged, but failed to take, Damascus. His 
crusade was fruitless except in disasters, and in 
1149 lie returned with a mere wreck of his grand 
army, having been himself wounded. He died in 
1152, it is said by poison. 

CONSANGUINITY (con-san-gwin'e-te) is 
alliance by blood, as affinity is alliance by mar¬ 
riage. Within certain degrees of consanguinity, it 
is contrary to the law of the word of God to con¬ 
tract marriage. These degrees are stated in the 
book of Leviticus, and they have been set forth in 
a table drawn up by Archbishop Parker which is 
commonly printed in English Bibles. 

CONSCIENCE. See Ethics. 

CONSECRATION (kon-se-kra'shun) is the 
solemn devotion of any person or thing to the 
service of God. Under the Mosaic law, the first¬ 
born of man and beast were to be consecrated to 
God; so also the whole race of Abraham was to 
be a consecrated people, and afterward the tribe 
of Levi and the family of Aaron were selected for 
the special work of the priesthood, and consecrated 
to the service of God. In the Christian Church 
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the term is chiefly used in connection with the 
setting apart of bishops to their office, and the 
dedication of church edifices for the uses of wor¬ 
ship. In the Greek, Roman, Church of England 
and Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, as well as in the British colonies, there are 
regular forms prepared and recognized for such 
services. A Greek or Roman bishop who would 
conform to the Church of England does not re¬ 
quire to be consecrated again, but the ordination 
of the English Church is not recognized by the 
Church of the East or the Church of Rome. 

In the dedication of a church in Eng¬ 
land, no form is legal but the one which is 
by law specially appointed. The Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States 
adopted the English form of 1712, with a 
few modifications. Among the Methodist 
churches the form is also based on that of 
1712, with changes by Bishop Andrewes. 

In the Church of Scotland and among 
Presbyterians and Congregational ists, no 
special form is used, the officiating brethren 
being left to the exercise of their own judg¬ 
ment, the custom being the exposition of 
Scripture, praising God and invoking the 
divine presence and blessing to acknow¬ 
ledge the word and ordinances that may be 
administered in the sanctuary. See Priest, 
and Sanctification. 

CONSISTORY (kon-sist'o-re). 1. The 
assembly in council of the pope and cardi¬ 
nals. 2. Assembly of the ministers and 
elders of the Reformed Church in France. 

3. The court of an English bishop. 4. An 
elevated part of a church where the bishop 
and his clergy hold deliberation. 5. A king’s 
court for hearing and determining matters 
and causes. 

CONSOCIATION (kon-so-se-a'shun) 
is a term used among Congregational ists 
to designate a “standing council.” Con¬ 
sociations are composed of ministers and 
lay delegates, and in cases of great impor¬ 
tance two or three adjoining consociations 
unite to deliberate. Most of the Congre¬ 
gational churches in Connecticut are thus 
consociated. 

CONSTANCE (kon'stanss), COUN¬ 
CIL OF. From 1414 till 1418 a synod 
which Pope John XXIII. had called as¬ 
sembled at Constance to put an end to the 
schism in the Church caused by the con¬ 
tests about the papacy. The tendency also 
of the tenets of WyclifFe was considered ; and 
although a safe-conduct had been given to 
John Huss by the emperor which induced 
him to attend the council, his teaching 
was condemned, and he was burnt on July 6, 

1415. His friend, Jerome of Prague, was 
also condemned, and met a similar fate in May, 

1416. The question whether the authority of a 
council is or is not superior to that of the pope 
was also discussed. Gerson held that a council 
may and should assemble without the consent or 
command of the pope—(1) if the pope, being ac¬ 
cused, refuse to convene a council, or (2) when 
important matters are at stake which require ad¬ 
judication, and the pope refuses to call a council 
to preserve the peace or purity of the Church. 
Three popes were deposed bv the council, and 
Martin V. was chosen to the chair of St. Peter as 
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the lawful pope. The German emperor, the pope, 
twenty princes, one hundred and forty counts, more 
than twenty cardinals, seven patriarchs, twenty 
archbishops, ninety-one bishops, six hundred 
other clerical dignitaries and about four thousand 
priests were present at this greatly famed assembly. 

CONSTANTINE (kon'stan-tine), THE 
GREAT, was born in Illyricum in A. D. 272 or 
274. He was the son of the emperor Constantins 
Chlorus. In early life he served with distinction 
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in Egypt and in Persia. Owing to the excessive 
jealousy of Galorius, who saw the capacity of 
Constantine, he was often sent on dangerous ex¬ 
peditions, and thus he became familiar with 
watchfulness, reserve and even cunning. Unable 
to endure the treatment he had to bear in the 
East, he fled to his father, and joined him on the 
coast of Gaul at Boulogne when he was about em¬ 
barking for a campaign against the Piets. At 
York, Constantius died, and there his son was 
proclaimed emperor. He took possession of the 
countries which had been subject to his father, 
and in three battles he overcame Maxentius, who 
had attempted to hold Italy and Africa. The 


last of these three battles, at the Miivian bridge, 
under the walls of Rome, is one of the most cele¬ 
brated in Roman history. It was in that action 
that he is reported to have seen a flaming cross 
in the heavens bearing this inscription: “ In hoe 
signo vinces’’—“Under this sign thou shalt con¬ 
quer.” Accordingly, he had a standard made 
with this emblem on it, because of the command 
of Christ, who, he affirmed, had appeared to him 
and so enjoined him. Eusebius declares that Con¬ 
stantine told him that the incident was true. Lac- 
tantius modifies the story, and attributes the 
conduct of Constantine to a dream. In the 
month of January, 313, he published the fa¬ 
mous “Act of Toleration” on behalf of 
Christianity—an act which made Chris¬ 
tianity lawful, which opened state offices to 
those who held the faith, that protected 
their churches, and which tended to hasten 
the downfall of paganism. 

In 325 he became sole emperor, having 
defeated Licinius, who was a relentless ene¬ 
my of Christianity, and in the same year he 
called the noted Council of Nice in Bithy- 
nia for the settlement of the faith touching 
the person of the Son of God. In his later 
years, owing to the influence of Eusebius, 
he favored the Arians, and treated many of 
the orthodox with austerity. He banished 
many of the bishops, and his conduct to 
Athanasius was exceedingly high-handed 
and autocratic. Although lie had pro¬ 
fessed Christianity for several years, he was 
not baptized until he became sick with a 
fatal illness. He died in Nicoraedia in 
A. D. 337. 

CONSTANTINOPLE (kon-stan-te- 
no'p’l^the capital of the empire of Turkey, 
is situated at the junction of the Bosphorus 
and the Sea of Marmora. Few cities pre¬ 
sent a more interesting history. It was 
founded B. C. 667 on a magnificent site 
which appears to have been formed by na¬ 
ture for the centre and capital of a great 
empire. From its foundation until the time 
when Constantine made it the seat of power 
it had a varied history, usually falling into 
the hands of the most successful parties 
among the Greeks. In A.D. 329 arrange¬ 
ments were made for the great change, and 
in May, 330, the new capital was formally 
inaugurated. The city rapidly grew in size 
and splendor; and when, in 396, it was de¬ 
clared the capital of the Eastern empire, it 
rose into great magnificence. Justinian has 
justly been considered its second founder. 
He rebuilt the vast church of St. Sophia 
and adorned it with great gorgeousness; and 
some twenty-five other churches and a splen¬ 
did palace evinced the boldness and liberal¬ 
ity of his designs. The size of the city may be con¬ 
ceived from the fact that in one year 300,000 per¬ 
sons died in it of the plague; but the greatest 
destruction of works of art which history has 
recorded occurred in 1204, when the Crusaders 
took the city and spent eight days in burning and 
destroying the objects of interest with which the 
public and private establishments abounded. Dur¬ 
ing the thirteenth century the Genoese and the 
Venetians by their contests retarded its prosperity, 
and in 1453 it fell before the power of the Turks, 
who besieged it for forty days. Since then it has 
remained in Moslem hands, but the policy of the 
present century clearly shows that the great power 
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of the North must soon occupy as the capital of an 
empire which covers all Northern Europe and 
Asia, and which extends from the shores of the 
Baltic to the waters of the Yellow Sea. By the 
ancients it was known as Byzantium, from Con¬ 
stantine it took the name of Constantinople, and 
by the Turks it is called Stainboul or Istamboul. 
The magnificence of its situation remains; but once 
within the walls, the stranger sees how degrading 
has been the influence of the Turkish sway. It is 
the residence of the Greek patriarch, who holds 
his patriarchal synod here; and the Armenian 
patriarch and the Greek Catholic bishop have 
their homes also in Constantinople. It is also the 
headquarters of the missionary efforts of the 
Protestant churches of Britain and America, and 
at present the results of collegiate training by 
American professors in the institution lately estab¬ 
lished are beginning to affect the different nation¬ 
alities of the East. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS OF. 
The importance of the city, when Christianity was 
recognized in the empire, soon directed ecclesiastics 
to the place as suitable for the settlement of their 
affairs. (1.) In 381, Theodosius the Great con¬ 
voked a council which has been recognized as the 
second in the list of (Ecumenical Councils, and the 
first at Constantinople. This assembly assigned 
the second rank in the Church to the bishop of 
Constantinople; and when he and the bishop of 
Rome differed in judgment, the emperor was to 
decide. (2.) In 553 the second council of Con¬ 
stantinople was held. Eastern bishops chiefly 
attended, and they had before them the contro¬ 
versies rising out of “The Three Chapters.” See 
Three Chapters. This has been reckoned the 
fifth (Ecumenical Council. (3.) The third council 
was held in 680, and the views of the Monothelites 
were condemned, through the influence of the 
Romish legates. (4.) A fourth council, of a sup¬ 
plemental character, was held in 691. It aimed at 
regulating the lives of the clergy. (5.) The fifth 
(Ecumenical Council was held in 754, and was 
very numerously attended. It repealed the reso¬ 
lutions which had warranted the veneration of 
images, but the decrees of this council were re¬ 
pealed at Nice. (6.) The sixth, which the Church 
of Rome recognizes as the fourth (Ecumenical 
of Constantinople and the eighth of the general 
councils, was held in 869. It deposed Photius, 
restored Ignatius, and enacted laws on church dis¬ 
cipline. (7.) In 879 another council was held at 
Constantinople, and it restored Photius and also 
legislated about the rank of the patriarch. (8.) In 
1341 another council was held in Constantinople 
under Andronicus, the emperor, in which the 
opinions of Barlaam were declared heretical. 

Particular synods were also held in the city, 
many of them as influential in their practical 
results as several councils had been. In these 
synods, great powers were frequently exercised. 
For instance, in 516, the resolutions of the Council 
of Chalcedon were condemned, and the condition 
of the Church may be seen from the fact that in 
815 two synods were held, in the first of which 
the veneration of images was favored, and in the 
other this course was condemned. So, also, in 
these synods, the weighty questions connected with 
the reunion of the Eastern and Western Churches 
were discussed and settled. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, PATRIARCHATE 
OF. Constantine ordered that the patriarch should 
no longer be subject to the bishop of Heraclea, 



and accordingly, sis Constantinople rose in dignity, 
so did the bishop of the city. In 381 it was 
decreed in council that as the city was now New 
Rome, the bishop should take rank next to the 
bishop of Rome. Gradually the bishop acquired 
1 a right of superintendence over the rulers of neigh¬ 
boring dioceses, and at length Illyricum fell into 
his hands, but the bishop of Rome protested 
against this encroachment, and the change was not 
insisted on. In 451 the council of Chalcedon 
sanctioned the rule of the bishop of Constantinople 
over Thracia and Asia, and the twenty-eighth 
canon affirmed that, while the bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople stood second and the bishop of Rome first 
in rank, the ecclesiastical prerogatives of the one 
were equal to those of the other, and that it belonged 
to the bishop of Constantinople to ordain the 


Ancient Column near Constantinople. 

This column was long buried, and when or why it was erected 
is not known; it was excavated in 1855. 

metropolitans of Asia, Pontus and Thracia. Leo 
the Isaurian separated the Illyrian churches from 
Rome in consequence of the violent controversies 
about images, and entire separation from Rome 
was carried by the patriarchs Photius and Michael 
Coendarius. As the Greek Church extended into 
Russia, so did the power of the patriarch extend, 
but in the sixteenth century a distinct patriarchate 
was established at Moscow. A Servian patriarch¬ 
ate had been formed in the fourteenth century, 
and since the independence of Greece the Greek 
Church has been made free of Constantinople, in 
1833. The Greek bishops under Austria are also 
free. The patriarchate of Constantinople rules 
over one hundred and thirty-five sees and covers 
the provinces of the Turkish empire, except An¬ 
tioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Cyprus and Ochrida, 
in Roumelia. 

CONSTITUTIONS and CANONS, BOOKS 
OF, are a body of rules amounting to the number 


of one hundred and forty-one. They regulate the 
order and worship of the Church of England. 
They were adopted at a synod convened in London 
in 1603 in the reign of James I. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL (kon-sub-stan'sh’al). 
This term is explained by the words of the Ni- 
cene Creed which speaks of the Son of God as 
“ being of one substance with the Father.” The 
Arians said that the Son was “ homoiousios,” but 
would not allow that he was “ homoousios.” Some 
heretics adopted the epithet “ heterousios”—i. e., 
of another substance. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION (kon-sub-stan- 
she-a'shun), the term by which the doctrine is ex¬ 
pressed, that in the Lord’s Supper the bread after 
consecration remains bread, and the wine remains 
wine, but that along with and by means q£ the 
consecrated elements, the true natural body and 
blood of Christ are communicated to the recipients; 
whereas in transubstantiation it is held that there 
is a change in the substance of the elements, while 
the accidents or properties of the elements remain 
unaffected. 

CONSUL (kon / sul), the title given to a high 
Roman officer. Two consuls were appointed 
yearly, and they were invested with regal power 
while they held office. They dated from B. C. 509, 
when the kings were expelled and the regal system 
was overthrown. The consuls sat in “curule” 
chairs—seats of state—and they were attended by 
“ lictors,” who carried a bundle of rods, out of 
which arose an axe, to intimate the power of life 
and death which they possessed. 

CONTRITION (kon-trish / un), a term in the¬ 
ology which by Romanists is distinguished from 
attrition. The latter is an imperfect repentance. 
Contrition, confession and satisfaction make up 
the matter of “ penance.” By contrition is meant 
sorrow for sin with a purpose of sinning no more; 
but the decided practical evidence of true sorrow 
is omitted in this definition, for a purpose may be 
formed and not executed, whereas Scriptural re¬ 
pentance always involves a forsaking sin as well 
as a sorrow for it. 

CONVENT (kon'vent). 1. Technically means 
the assembly of the members in a “religious” 
house entitled to vote. It also denotes the mem¬ 
bers of the society in any particular house. 2. It 
denotes the building itself in which the members 
dwell. The heads of such houses are abbots, pri¬ 
ors, provosts and rectors. See Monks and Nuns. 

CONVENTICLE (kon-ven'tik’l), a private 
assembly of persons met for religious worship. 
Among the monks it was applied to a private cabal 
to elect some favorite person as abbot or prior. It 
was also applied in an evil sense to the meetings 
of the followers of Wycliffe. In the reign of 
Charles II. it was used in a contemptuous manner 
toward nonconformists to the Church of England. 

CONVENTICLE ACT. In 1664 an act 
passed the British Parliament in which it was 
enacted that only five persons above sixteen years 
of age should meet with any family for worship. 
The penalty against any person who officiated in 
any meeting that contravened this act was three 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of five pounds for 
the first offence, for a second conviction six months’ 
imprisonment or ten pounds, and the third con- 
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viction involved transportation for life or a fine 
of one hundred pounds. Owners of houses where 
meetings were held were subjected to the same pen¬ 
alties, and married persons caught at such assem¬ 
blies might be imprisoned for twelve months. The 
effect of this act was to fill jails, ransack houses 
and distrain cattle and goods; while arrests for 
simply worshiping God were multiplied. 

CONVENTION (kon-ven'shun), an official 
gathering of the clergy and laity of a diocese or 
of a church to discuss ecclesiastical affairs. 

CONVERSION (kon-ver'shun) is a theo¬ 
logical term which signifies the “turning” of a 
sinner to God. In regeneration the Spirit of 
God so affects the soul of man, John iii., that he 
turns from evil to good, from the service of sin to 
the service of God. In regeneration man is pas¬ 
sive because he is the subject of the Holy Spirit’s 
work, and in conversion man is active, because, 
being made spiritually alive, he turns from dis¬ 
obedience to obedience, from neglect of the sal¬ 
vation of the gospel to acceptance of Christ; and 
thus the converted man shows that he has become 
the subject of a gracious work. 

CONVOCATION (kon-vo-ka'shun), Ex. xii. 
16; Lev. xxiii. 2; Num. xxviii. 18; xxix. 1, and 
elsewhere. The word so rendered denotes meet¬ 
ings of a religious character, and generally has 
the adjunct “ holy.” The same word in Isa. i. 13 
is translated in our version “assemblies.” 

CONVOCATION. 1. A meeting to discuss 
and determine religious matters. With the term 
holy, it was applied by the Jews to the Sabbath and 
the great annual festivals. 

2. In England it designates a meeting of the 
clergy in a provincial assembly to deliberate on 
ecclesiastical affairs. There are two convocations, 
that of Canterbury and York, but the latter has 
seldom originated important matters. The convo¬ 
cation of Canterbury meets in two houses, an 
upper and a lower. In York both houses sit 
together. From the time of Edward I. the custom 
obtained of summoning convocation when Parlia¬ 
ment was called together. Since the act of sub¬ 
mission of 1532 the powers of the convocation 
have been greatly restricted, and for many years 
past it has been deprived altogether of all legisla¬ 
tive and executive power. When the clergy as¬ 
semble now, they deliberate in a manner rather to 
ascertain each other’s views, instead of acting with 
synodal and legislative powers. 

CONYBEARE (kun'e-bare), JOHN, D.D., 
bishop of Bristol, was the author of a very learned 
and really great work, entitled “A Defence of Re¬ 
vealed Religion against the Exceptions (Tindal’s) 
of Christianity as old as the Creation.” This is 
a masterly performance. He was born in Devon¬ 
shire in 1692. He was educated in Oxford, where 
he became a Fellow and finally rector of Exeter 
College. The see of Bristol was given to him in 
1750, and he died in 1755. 

CONYBEARE, WILLIAM DANIEL, rose 
to be dean of Llandaff. He was born in London 
in 1787, entered Christ Church, Oxford, and de¬ 
voted himself to the study of geology, which in 
his days was in an incipient state. In addition to 
his geological works, his fame will rest on his 
“Bampton ” course on “The Christian Fathers dur¬ 
ing the Anti-Nioene Period.” He died in 1857. 


CONYBEARE, W. J., was a son of the dean 
of Llandaff. He became a Fellow of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and was made principal of the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution when it was 
founded. In conjunction with Dr. Howson, the 
present dean of Chester, he produced the famed 
work on the “ Life and Labors of St. Paul,” than 
which no more remarkable contribution to theo¬ 
logical literature has been produced in this age. 
lie died in 1857, the same year in which his 
father closed his life. 

COOK (kook), GEORGE, was an eminent 
Scottish clergyman, distinguished in early life as 
a preacher, subsequently as a professor and a vo¬ 
luminous and accurate writer. He was ardently 
attached to the Church of Scotland, but his views 
of administration and policy were opposed to those 
of Dr. Chalmers and his brethren in the late dis¬ 
ruption period. Ilis “ History of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Scotland” and his “History of the Church 
of Scotland” are calm didactic works which will 
continue to attract the attention of all students of 
Scottish affairs. 


COOKE (kook), 
HENRY, D.D.,LL.D., 

was one of the most re¬ 
markable Irishmen of 
his or of any other age. 
He rose to the highest 
eminence as a theolo¬ 
gian and a preacher. 
As an orator he was 
surpassed by no public 
man of his day, and his 
power over the largest 
audiences, whether ed¬ 
ucated or uneducated, 
displayed a versatility, 
a brilliancy and fer- I 
vor, a fullness of illus- j 
tion and a playfulness 
of wit that was unri¬ 
valed. I le was born at 
Maghera, in the coun¬ 
ty of Londonderry, in 
the year 1788. He was 


COOKE, PARSONS, D.D., was an American 
' Congregational 1st minister of great eminence. He 
was a native of Massachusetts, born in Hadley in 
1800. He graduated in Williams College, nnd be¬ 
came pastor of the church in Ware, Mass. He 
I remove d to Lynn, where he remained until his 
| death, in 1864, thus completing a pastorate of 
twenty-eight years. He founded the “ New Eng¬ 
land Puritan,” which afterward assumed (he name 
of the “ Puritan Recorder,” and later the title of 
the “ Boston Recorder.” He left “ Sermons ” and 
other minor works in addition to his editorial 
works. 

COOKING-. See Food. 

COOKMAN (kook'man), GEORGE G., was 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable of the 
great lights of the American pulpit. He was born 
in Hull, in England, in A. D. 1800. His family 
were wealthy, and lie had every inducement to 
remain in his godly paternal homo, but he re¬ 
solved to cast in his lot with the brethren who in 
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A Roman Consul in Official Guise. 


educated in the university of Glasgow, and at an 
early age he entered the ministry of the Presbyte¬ 
rians. He labored in two rural charges, and sub¬ 
sequently in the larger sphere of Killvleagh, in the 
county of Down, where his splendid talents were de- 
\ eloped, and his great powers became known as a 
defender of the cause of vital truth and godliness. In 
1829 he was called ” to Belfast, where he remained 
until his death, in 1868, accomplishing an amount 
of work, congregational, professorial and public, 
such as few men since the days of Calvin have 
been able to perform. His fame had crossed the 
ocean, and his great powers were recognized among 
the generous and intelligent people of this western 
land; and accordingly Jefferson College, Pa., did 
itself the high honor of conferring on him the 
degree of doctor of divinity. Eight vears after¬ 
ward the Episcopalian Institution of Trinity, of 
Trinity College, conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of laws. A professorship of ethics was 
then conferred on him by his own church, and in 
1847 he was made professor of sacred rhetoric of 
the General Assembly’s college. This office he 
held till his death, in 1868. His “Annotations on 
the Bible ” and his “ Sermons ” display the range 


this western land were laboring for Christ, and in 
l^i-) he emigrated to America. He was received 
into the Philadelphia Conference in 1826, and he 
labored in the bounds of New Jersey, Maryland 
and adjoining districts until 1841, when he was 
lost in the steamer “ President,” which foundered 
at sea. He was a man of unusual brilliancy and 
pulpit powers, and as a preacher he produced the 
most wonderful results. In 1838-39 he acted as 
chaplain to the American Congress, and his ser¬ 
vices among the members were productive of ex¬ 
tensive and permanent good. 


COOP 

to Cage. 


(koop), Jer. v. 27, nrnrg., equivalent 


COOS (ko'os), Acts xxi. 1. See Cos. 

COPE, a semicircular cloak or vestment, open 
in front, used by the clergy in processions. Copes 
were formerly of two kinds—1. A large mantle, 
with a hood to it, used out of doors; 2. And the 
choir-cope, such as is now used in churches. At 
first both had hoods, which were pointed, and the 
* i • , . . ,, , ,, disuse of these began in the fourteentli century, 

of Ins learning and the remarkable rhetorical eha- There was another kind of cope, which had arm- 
ns min . holes and fitted close to the body, like the convo- 
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cation-copes of the present (lay used by D.D.’s and 
LL.D.’s in Euro¬ 
pean universities. 

Chasubles have 
sometimes been 
called copes in 
England. 

COPLESTON 

(ko'ple-stun), ED¬ 
WARD, D.D., was 
bishop of Llandaff 
and dean of St. 

Paul’s. He was 
born in Devonshire 
in 1776. He en¬ 
tered Corpus Chris- 
ti College, Oxford, 
where he greatly 
distinguished him¬ 
self, and whence he 
was elected to a fellowship in Oriel in 1795, of 
which college he became provost in 1814. His 
greatest work was his “ Inquiry into the Doctrine 
of Necessity and Predestination.” He was made 
dean of Chester, and subsequently bishop of Llan¬ 
daff in 1827, and he died in 1S49. He was the inti¬ 
mate friend of Archbishop Whately, who published 
a memoir of Cople3ton, with posthumous works, 
after his death. 



Copk. 


COPPER (kop'per). This word occurs in our 
version in Ezra viii. 27, where copper brightly 
polished, or possibly with a mixture of some more 
precious metal, is meant, there being an alloy much 
esteemed among the Persians of gold and other 
metals. The same Hebrew word is elsewhere 
wrongly translated “brass.” The use of copper 
was early known, Gen. iv. 22. It was found in 
Palestine, Deut. viii. 9, and instruments and uten¬ 
sils of all kinds were made of it, as many of the 
veasels for the tabernacle and the temple, Ex. xxvi. 
11, 37; Lev. vi. 28; Num. xvi. 39; 2 Chr. iv. 16. 
The mirrors of the women were of copper pol¬ 
ished, and of these, voluntarily offered, the laver 
was formed, Ex. xxxviii. S. So fetters were of 
copper, Jud. xvi. 21, also armor, helmets, shields, 
spear-heads, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38; 2 Sam. xxi. 16. 
It would seem that some mode was known of tem¬ 
pering and hardening copper, or an alloy might 



Common Coral of the Mediterranean. 
have been used. In some cases, no doubt, bronze is 
intended. Hiram is described as very skillful in 
working this metal, 1 KL vii. 14. And though, as 
already observed, it was found in Palestine, yet it 
was brought to Tyre from Javan, Tubal and Me- 
shecli, probably the mountainous regions between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, Ezek. xvii. 13. The 
word is sometimes used for money, xvi. 36, where 
our version has “ filthiness,” also in the New Tes¬ 
tament, Matt. x. 2. See Brass. 


COPTIC CHURCH. The Monophysite 
Church in Egypt is so called. After the Council 
of Chalcedon the Copts were divided into two 
sections, the Corruptibles and the Incorruptibles, 
referring to opinions which the two parties held 
respecting the human nature of Christ. They 
hold seven saeraments; they agree with the Greek 
Church in trine immersion in baptism ; they delay 
the baptism of males for forty days, and of females 
for eighty days; they agree with the Greek Church 
in the doctrine and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper; they invoke saints, pray for the dead, ven¬ 
erate images, have four Lents, but they reject all 
sculptured representations except the cross. They 
have three liturgies of Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and Cyril of Alexandria, and they use the Coptic 
language in their services, though even few of their 
priests understand it. 

COPTIC LANGUAGE is a mixture of 
Egyptian, Greek and Arabic. It is not now a 
spoken language, as the Arabic has supplanted it. 
It has been disused in Lower Egypt for eight hun¬ 
dred years, but in Upper Egypt it continued to 
prevail much longer. The Copts still use this lan¬ 
guage yi their religious services, but the lessons 
are afterward explained in Arabic. This tongue 
has been of use in leading to a discovery of the 
meaning of “ hieroglyphic” signs. 

COR, 1 Ki. iv. 22, marg.; Ezra vii. 22, marg.; 
Ezek. xlv. 14. See Measures. 

CORAL (kor'al). This word occurs twice in 
Scripture, Job xxviii. 18; Ezek. xxvii. 16. Ac¬ 
cording to the Jewish rabbins, it is red coral, 
anciently in high esteem, and still much valued 
when carved and cut. The mode in which this 
substance is built up from the bottom of the sea 
by innumerable living creatures forming their 
houses, which arc afterward their tombs, is highly 
curious and interesting. So have grown myriads 
of islands in the Pacific. The Red Sea abounds 
in coral, and thence, probably, it was carried to 
the markets of Tyre. 

CORBAN (kor'ban), an offering, bloody or 
unbloody, made to God specially in fulfillment of 
a vow. In vows persons bound themselves posi¬ 
tively to do something, or negatively to abstain 
from something, Lev. xxvii.; Num. xxx.; Jud. 
xi. 30, 31 ; xiii. 4, 5, 7. The rabbins overlaid the 
law with their traditions. They taught that by 
declaring a thing “corban” a man might interdict 
himself from using it or giving it to another, and 
from receiving anything from another, and the 
abuse was carried so far as to prohibit the doing 
of any act which was pronounced corban. So that, 
in the case our Lord censures, Matt. xv. 5, 6; Mark 
vii. 11-13, a son, reserving his goods to his own 
selfish use, might refuse help to his parents. It 
was “ corban ” to render them any service, and so 
he pretended he was excused. The word occurs 
frequently in the Old Testament. 

CORBE (kor'be), 1 Esd. v. 12, a perverted 
form of Zaccai, Ezra ii. 9. 

CORBEL (kor'bel), a projecting stone or tim¬ 
ber which supports a weight. Corbels are chiefly 
used in Gothic architecture as a support where a 
column cannot or need not be introduced. 

CORD (kord). Cords or ropes were of various 
materials. Strips of camels’ hide are still used in 


the East, sometimes twisted into thongs. Strong 
ropes were probably made of these. The finer 
kinds of flax or the fibre of the date palm supplied 
ordinary cords. 

There are some passages of Scripture in which 
cords or ropes are figuratively used which require 
illustration. Thus, Isaiah speaks of men drawing 



“ iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin as it were 
with a cart-rope,” Isa. v. 18. The meaning is prob¬ 
ably that the persons described were not satisfied 
with ordinary modes of provoking the Deity, and 
the consequent ordinary approach of his vengeance, 
but, as it were, yoked themselves in the harness of 
iniquity, and putting forth all their strength, drew 
down upon themselves with accelerated speed 
the load of punishment which their sins deserved. 
Cords were used for measuring; hence, to “ cast a 
cord by lot,” Mic. ii. 5, is to allot an inheritance; 
and sometimes “a line” signifies an inheritance, 
Ps. xvi. 6. Animals were led by cords and pris¬ 
oners bound with them, therefore to “loose the 
cord” is to cast off restraint, Job xxx. 11, while 
“cords of love,” IIos. xi. 4, may refer to the soft 
bands or leading-strings used for children. 

CORE (ko're), Jude 11, the Greek form of 
Korah. 

CORDELIERS (kor'de-l’ers), Franciscans so 
called from their rope girdle. They arc also 
known as the “ Minorites.” 

CORIANDER (ko-re-an'der), Ex. xvi. 31; 
Num. xi. 7. The manna was likened to coriander 
seed in both color and form. This plant, Conun¬ 
drum sativum , is very widely diffused. It is um¬ 
belliferous, akin to parsley in family characteris¬ 
tics, with a round tall stalk, the flowers small 
and white. The leaves are much divided and 
smooth; the seeds are globular, of a gray color, 
and from their aromatic nature are used for 
culinary purposes. 

CORINTH (kor'inth), a celebrated city on the 
isthmus which unites Peloponnesus (the Morea) to 
the continent of Greece. A vast rock called the 
Acro-Corinthus rose abruptly to a height of 2000 
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feet above the level of the sea, to the north of 
which lay the city, mistress of two harbors, Cen- 
chreic, about eight miles distant on the eastern or 
Saronic gulf (Gulf of yEgina), and Leclueum, on 
the western or Corinthian gulf (Gulf of Lepanto), 
only a mile and a half away. So advantageously 
situated, Corinth became wealthy and strong, and 
sent out numerous colonies to western lands, but 
was at length utterly destroyed by the Romans 
under Mummius, 146 B. C. In about a century 
Corinth was refounded by Julius Ciesar, and was 
made the capital of the Roman province Acliaia. 


the Isthmian games, of which that was the scene. 
The small green pine trees from which the chaplet 
of victory was taken are yet found growing in the 
neighborhood. There are notices in the Acts of 
the Apostles of two visits paid by St. Paul to Co¬ 
rinth. I he first extended to a year and six months, 
xviii. 1-18. Gallio, brother of the philosopher 
Seneca, was then proconsul of the province. St. 
Paul’s second visit is briefly noticed, though it 
lasted three months, xx. 2, 3. Whether between 
these two the apostle made another is questioned, 
and cannot certainly be determined. 


CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE 

of Christians toward the heathen around them. 
And they show how the great principles of the 
gospel are to be applied in such circumstances. 

'The First Epistle .—Christianity was first intro- 
j tluce(1 into this stronghold of vice by Paul on his 
second missionary journey, Acts ch. xviii. Lodg¬ 
ing with two pious Jews, and maintaining himself 
by iiis own manual labor, he began his work here, 
as elsewhere, by addressing himself first to his own 
countrymen. But after he had preached for some 
weeks in the synagogue, the same hostile demon¬ 
strations which had driven him from Tliessalonica 



CORINTO, THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT OlTY OF CORINTH. 


Thus jt was again a wealthy city, and its commerce 
flourished anew. The Isthmian games, celebrated 
close by, added to its prosperity, and as riches in¬ 
creased, so did luxury and profligacy, the worship 
of Venus encouraging the most shameful licen¬ 
tiousness. The Christian church here was founded 
by St. Paul, and the Lord had “much people,” 
Acts xviii. 10, in this city, the power of the gospel 
prevailing mightily against the corruptions of idol¬ 
atry and lust. Corinth became the see of a bishop, 
which, though the great city is now reduced to a 
mere village, it still retains. There are still relics 
of ancient splendor; and in the Prosidonium or 
sanctuary of Neptune some traces may be seen of 


CORINTHIANS (ko-rin'the-anz), EPISTLES 
TO THE. The two Epistles to the Corinthians 
possess several features of peculiar interest. They 
contain much of the apostle’s biography, and give 
us a fuller view of his character than we obtain 
elsewhere, showing remarkable wisdom and ability, 
and a wonderful combination of firmness and gen¬ 
tleness, holy zeal and tender forbearance, largeness 
of heart in all matters of indifference and uncom¬ 
promising strictness in all matters of right and 
wrong. They also disclose the internal condition 
of one of the primitive churches, which con¬ 
sisted chiefly of converts from heathenism, with 
the difficulties and duties arising from the relations 


broke out at Corinth also. Sustained, however, by 
a special divine promise of protection and success, 
he continued there for a year and a half; and when, 
at the end of that time, he sailed for Asia, he left 
a numerous and flourishing church. 

Some time after Paul had left his Corinthian 
converts they were visited by A polios, who greatly 
helped them in their severe controversy with the 
Jews, Acts xviii. 27, 28. But serious evils quickly 
grew up amongst them. The vanity, party spirit 
and fondness for speculation which so strongly 
marked the Greek character began to appear prom¬ 
inently in the church. Different religious leaders 
were unduly extolled and followed, according as 
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their doctrines and modes of instruction pleased 
their several partisans, ch. i. 10-12, and Judaizing 
teachers (noticed more particularly in the Second 
Epistle) were beginning to disparage the apostle’s 
character and work. A portion of the church were 


and strongly enjoins self-control and self-denial, 
both for their own safety and for the good of others, 
ch. vii.-xi. 1. 

IV. He corrects abuses and irregularities which 
had manifested themselves in their religious as¬ 
semblies: (1) the unfeminine deportment of the 
women in public; (2) irreverence and disorder in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; (3) impro¬ 
prieties in the exercise of spiritual gifts and offices. 
In connection with this subject, he exhorts them to 
cultivate the most practically useful gifts, and above 
all that Christian love which is the corrective of 


The Cormorant. 

carrying their views of Christian liberty to such an 
extreme of license as to tolerate notorious immo¬ 
rality, ch. v.; vi. 9, and to attend feasts in idol tem¬ 
ples, ch. viii. 4—13; x. 14-23. Some were prose¬ 
cuting vexatious lawsuits against their brethren in 
the heathen courts, ch. vi. 1-8. The Christian 
women, disregarding the customary rules of mod¬ 
esty, appeared unveiled in the congregations and 
spoke in public, ch. xi. 3-10; xiv. 34, 35. The 
Lord’s Supper was made a common, and often a 
disorderly, meal, ch. xi. 20, 34. Supernatural gifts 
were valued more highly than Christian virtues, 
and were ostentatiously displayed, without regard 


as a body, could give thanks to God for the grace 
by which they had been “sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 

Their state, in fact, greatly resembled that of con¬ 
verts from gross heathenism in all ages. The new 
life was working among them, but it had a hard 
and long conflict with inveterate evils. 

It appears that toward the end of Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus he received a letter from the Corinthian 
church asking the solution of some disputed ques¬ 
tions, see ch. vii. 1; viii. 1 and notes, and assuring 
him of their general adherence to his instructions, 
ch. xi. 2, but saying nothing of the evils and 
irregularities existing amongst them. Respect¬ 
ing these, however, he obtained information 
from other sources, see ch. i. 11; v. 1. He had 
already sent oft’ Timothy with instructions to 
proceed, if possible, from Macedonia to Corinth, 
in order to remind the church there of the 
apostle’s teaching and example, ch. iv. 17, and 
also probably to inform them of his intention 
to visit them shortly, on his way to Macedonia, 

2 Cor. i. 15,16. But the sad intelligence which 
he received led him to defer his visit to Co¬ 
rinth, see ch. xvi. 5, 7, and notes, and imme¬ 
diately to address to them, “with many tears,” 
this Epistle, which, if it should have its due 
effect, might enable them to meet him with 
pleasure. 

The date of this Epistle and the place 
whence it was written are fixed by these cir¬ 
cumstances to the spring of A. D.57, when the 
apostle was about to leave Ephesus for Mace¬ 
donia, with the intention of going on to Corinth, 
see ch. xvi. 5, 8, and compare Acts xix. 21; xx. 

1, 2; see also ch. xvi. 19, containing the salu¬ 
tation of Aquila and Priscilla, who were at 
Ephesus at that time, Acts xviii. 26. 

I. In the first portion of the Epistle, after an intro- all evil tendencies, the best of all gifts and the 
ductory salutation, the apostle expresses his thank- highest of all virtues, ch. xi. 2-xiv. 
fulness for much that was encouraging in the church, V. In reply to objections to the doctrine of the 
and then shows the sin and folly of their party di- resurrection, its certainty is proved and its nature 


The Darter, or Snake-necked Cormorant. 


visions, defends his own manner of preaching and 
exhibits the true nature and office of the Christian 
ministry and its relation to the church, ch. i.-iv. 


Outline Sketch of Ancient Corinth, restored. 

A. Tho Acro-Curinthus, or AcropoliB, with the stairs leading to its summit; B. Tho Temple of Minerva; C. The 
Stadium; D. Tho Forum; E. The Agora, or Market-place; F. Tho long wails uniting the city with tho seaport 
ofLechncum; Q. The Harbor and Town of Lechauim; II. Tho Isthmus—the dotted lino shows tho course over 
which tho races took place; I. Tho Peloponnesus, now called the Morca. 


to edification, ch. xiv. And under the influence of 
heathen philosophy even the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection had been denied or questioned, ch. xv. 12. 

With all this, however, not only were there 
many pure and exemplary members of the church, 
but there was sincere piety in some, at least, of 
those who were more or less chargeable with these 
disorders; so that the apostle, speaking of them 


II. He rebukes the church for tolerating gross 
immorality, general laxity of discipline and vio¬ 
lations of Christian love and righteousness, ch. 
v.; vi. 

III. He replies to questions which the church 
had addressed to him concerning marriage and 
other social relations, and concerning the lawful¬ 
ness of eating food which had been offered to idols, 


in some measure illustrated, ch. xv. 

VI. In conclusion, directions are given respect¬ 
ing a collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, to 
which are added personal messages and greetings, 
ch. xvi. 

The Second Epistle*— Paul had sent Titus to Cor¬ 
inth to enforce the instructions and commands of 
his First Epistle, and to report to him its effects, 2 
Cor. ii. 13; vii. 6, 13; viii. 6. He therefore looked 
anxiously for the return of his messenger; and 
when his stay at Ephesus was shortened by a tu¬ 
mult, see 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Acts xix. 22; xx. 1, he 
went on to Troas, hoping to meet Titus there. 
Whilst he waited at Troas he preached with much 
success, but his intense anxiety about the church 
at Corinth urged him forward to Macedonia; and 
there, amidst deep dejection, he received the long- 
expected tidings, ch. ii. 12, 13; vii. 6. 

The report which Titus brought was on the 
whole encouraging. The majority of the church 
had shown the deepest repentance for their sins, 
had obeyed the apostle’s injunctions, had expressed 
the warmest affection toward him, and were long¬ 
ing earnestly for his coming, ch. vii. 9-16; viii. 7. 
Thus far the tidings were cheering. But there was 
a minority, increasing in numbers and embittered 
in spirit under the influence of certain Judaizing 
teachers, who arrogantly boasted of their pure He¬ 
brew descent, ch. xi. 22, and of some peculiar con¬ 
nection with Christ himself, ch. v. 16; x. 7, in¬ 
sisted much upon commendatory letters, probably 
from Jerusalem, ch. iii. 1; v. 12; x. 12, and claimed 
apostolic authority, ch. xi. 13, 23, which they used 
despotically over their followers, ch. xi. 20. These 
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false teachers, ch. ii. 17; xi. 4, 12-15, appear to 
have openly charged the apostle with being insin¬ 
cere and fickle, bold in threatening, but weak and 
cowardly in acting, ready to promise, but slow to 
perform, and inferior to themselves in the creden¬ 
tials of apostleship, ch. i. 17; vii. 2; x. 1, 2, 9, 10; 

xi. 16; xii. 11, 16, 17; xiii. 3, 6. And besides all 
this, the church was still far from being freed from 
the taint of heathenish immorality, ch. vi. 14-18; 

xii. 20, 21. 

Under the strong and conflicting emotions caused 
by this varied intelligence the apostle wrote this 
Second Epistle, in which the language of com¬ 
mendation, love and thankfulness is blended with I 


cates his truthfulness and sincerity, 12; ii. 4, and 
gives further direction as to the treatment of the 
incestuous person, now penitent, 5-13. He expa¬ 
tiates on the dignity and glory of his apostolic 
work, 14; iv. 6, and its motives, supports and 
hopes, 7; v. 10; and he endeavors to bring the 
Corinthian Christians into perfect sympathy with 
himself and with the gospel, joyfully acknowledg¬ 
ing the manner in which they have already re¬ 
ceived his exhortations, 11; vii. 16. 

II. He urges them to imitate the liberality and 
promptitude of the Macedonians in'the proposed 
collection for their fellow-Christians in Judaea, ch. 
viii.; ix. 


ing, lodging and such necessaries for sustenance. 
Founders of abbeys or religious houses had au¬ 
thority to assign such in the houses which they 
instituted. 

CORMORANT (kor'ino-rant), an unclean 
bird, Lev. xi. 17; Dent. xiv. 17. The Hebrew 
name, which implies casting down, is no doubt 
given it from its habit of plunging or darting 
from a height upon the fish, its prey. • The com¬ 
mon cormorant, Phalaci'ocorus carbo y is most prob¬ 
ably the bird intended. This bird measures about 
three feet in length, is black beneath and dark 
brown above, and has a white patch on each 



See Outline Sketch on page 440. 


censure, indignation and grief. Its main objects 
were to encourage and tranquilize the better por¬ 
tion of the church, and to carry forward amongst 
them the work of reformation, and at the same time 
to guard them against being led astray by the false 
teachers. 

It is likely that this Epistle was written a few 
months after the former one, and was carried by 
Titus, whose cordial reception at Corinth had pre¬ 
pared him to undertake a second mission thither, 
accompanied by two other brethren, who were to 
assist him, especially in the collection for the 
Christians in Jerusalem, ch. viii. 6, 16-24. 

The Epistle may be divided into three principal 
parts: 

I. After salutations and expression of gratitude 
for divine comfort, ch. i. 1-11, the apostle vindi- 


III. The remainder of the Epistle is in a some¬ 
what different strain from the other parts, being 
more personal and controversial. In reply to the 
attacks and insinuations of the false teachers, Paul 
asserts his apostolic authority, entreating them not 
to compel him to exercise it with severity, speaks 
freely of his claims, which he contrasts with the 
pretensions of his opponents, and adduces, as cre¬ 
dentials of his apostolic mission, his labors, suffer¬ 
ings, dangers and divine revelations, as well as his 
Corinthian converts. And after a further warning 
against the teachers of error, and an assurance that 
he will visit Corinth, he closes with salutations, ch. 
x.-xiii. 

CORODY (kor'o-de) is a term to designate 
an allowance of bread, meat, drink, money, cloth- 



thigh. The bill is long, nearly straight, with a 
strongly-hooked tip of the upper mandible. The 
skin of the face and throat is yellow bordered 
with white. The cormorant is voracious and an 
excellent diver. A word which is sometimes trans¬ 
lated “cormorant,” Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14, 
is more properly rendered pelican, as in the mar¬ 
gin. See Pelican. 

CORN. See Grain. 

CORNELIUS (kor-neel'vus). The centurion 
of this name, whose history occurs in Acts x., 
most probably belonged to the Cornelii, a noble 
and distinguished family at Rome. He is reck¬ 
oned by Julian the Apostate as one of the few 
persons of distinction who embraced Christianity. 
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He held his command as a centurion in the Italic 
band; so called from its consisting chiefly of Ital¬ 
ian soldiers, formed out of one of the six cohorts 
granted to the Procurators of Judaja, five of which 
cohorts were stationed at Caesarea, the usual resi¬ 
dence of the Procurators. The religious position 
of Cornelius before his interview with Peter has 
been the subject of much debate. On the whole, 


Coin of Corinth. 


he appears to us to have been one of a class con¬ 
sisting of Gentiles who had so far benefited by 
their contact with the Jewish people as to have 
become convinced that theirs was the true relig¬ 
ion, who consequently worshiped the true God, 
were acquainted with the Scriptures and observed 
several Jewish customs, as, for instance, their 
hours of prayer, or anything else that did not in¬ 
volve an act of special profession. This class of 
persons seems referred to in Acts xiii. 2G, 43, 
where they are plainly distinguished from the 
Jews, though certainly mingled with them. 
From this class we regard Cornelius as having 
been selected of God to become the “first-fruits 
of the Gentiles.” His character appears suited, 
as much as possible, to abate the prejudices of the 
Jewish converts against what appeared to them so 
great an innovation. He was influenced by spon¬ 
taneous reverence to God. He practically obeyed 
the restraints of religion, for he feared God, and 
this latter part of the description is extended to 
all his family or household. He was liberal in 
alms to the Jewish people, which showed his re¬ 
spect for them, and he “prayed to God always,” 
at all the hours of prayer observed by the Jewish 
nation. Such piety, obedience, faith and charity 
prepared him for superior attainments and bene¬ 
fits, and secured to him their bestowment. The 
remarkable circumstances under which these ben¬ 
efits were conferred upon him arc too plainly and 
forcibly related in Acts x. to require comment. 


“the four corners of the earth,” for the whole 
habitable world, Isa. xi. 12; Rev. vli. 1, and from 
this “the four corners” of any place came to de¬ 
note the whole or every part of it. 

CORNER-STONE. The symbolical title 
of “chief Corner-stone” is applied to Christ in 
Rph. ii. 20 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, which last passage is 
a quotation from Isa. xxviii. 16, 
where the Septuagint has the same 
words for the Hebrew. There 
seems no valid reason for distin¬ 
guishing this from the stone called 
“ the head of the corner.” The 
“corner-stone” was a large and 
massive stone so formed as, when 
placed at a corner, to bind to¬ 
gether two outer walls of an edi¬ 
fice. This properly makes no 
part of the foundation, from which 
it is distinguished in Jer. Ii. 26, 
though, as the edifice rests there¬ 
on, it may be so called. Sometimes it denotes those 
massive slabs which, being placed toward the bot¬ 
tom of any wall, serve to bind the work together, 
as in Isa. xxviii. 16. Of these there were often 
two layers, without cement or mortar. This expla¬ 
nation will sufficiently indicate the sense in which 
the title of “ chief corner-stone ” is appl ied to Christ. 

CORNET. See Musical Instruments. 

CORNICE. In architecture, the whole of the 
parts of an order above the column is called the 
entablature, and it is divided into three parts: the 
architrave, which rests immediately on the column ; 


CORRUPTION (kor-rup'shun), MOUNT 
OF, 2 Ki. xxiii. 13. See Olives, Mount of. 

COS, or KOS, is the ancient name of the isl¬ 
and which is now called Stanko or Stanchio. It 
lies off the south-west of Asia Minor, at the en¬ 
trance of the Gulf of Budsun, which runs into 
Caria, between the far-projecting peninsulas on 
which once stood the cities of Halicarnassus 
(north) and Cnidus (south). The island stretches 
from north-cast to south-west a length of about 
twenty-one miles, while its greatest breadth is not 
more than six miles. It is mentioned once in the 
New lestament, Acts xxi. 1, in St. Luke’s account 
of St. Paul’s third missionary journey. Cos, or 
rather “Coos,” occurs in the homeward route as 
the point reached next after Miletus, where the 
great apostle took his memorable and affecting 
i farewell of the Ephesian presbytery. It is about 
forty nautical miles due south from Miletus, and 
St. Paul, after a favorable sail, arrived here in the 
evening. The ship did not proceed on the voyage 
until “ the day following,” so that the apostle spent 
the night in this harbor, but whether ashore with 
some faithful disciples, or on board, cannot be 
conjectured. This island is mentioned in 1 Macc. 
xv. 23, among other insular and continental places 
around, as containing Jewish residents whom the 
“Consul Lucius” wished to have protected. In 
Josephus an edict of similarly favorable tenor 
toward the Jews of “Cos” is mentioned atf ema¬ 
nating from “Cains Phanius, son of Caius, iin- 
perator and consul, and addressed to the local 
magistrates.” “Cos” occurs thrice besides in 
Josephus; from the first passage we learn that the 
Coan Jews were a wealthy community in the time 


CORNER (kor'ner). It was one of the hu¬ 
mane regulations of the Mosaic law that a man 
was not to reap the corners of his field. What 
grew therein was, with the gleanings, to be for the 
poor and the stranger, Lev. xix. 10; xxiii. 22. 
Their right is said to have been afterward com¬ 
muted for a sixtieth part of the whole produce. 

'The word corner is also used in reference to the 
hair or beard, which was not to be marred or round¬ 
ed, xix. 27 ; xxi. 5. The Arabian tribes to the south¬ 
east of Palestine appear to have observed this cus¬ 
tom, which became one of their characteristics, Jer. 
ix. 26, marg.; xxv. 23, marg.; xlix. 32, marg. 

Besides the ordinary use of this word in Scrip¬ 
ture, it is employed metaphorically for a place of 
obscurity, Acts xxvi. 26, or of secresy, whether 
for purposes of craft or for purposes of safety, 
Prov. vii. 8, 12; Deut. xxxii. 26. It is used also 
to denote the points in which the angles contained 
by the lines bounding the earth, supposed to be a 
square, found their vertices; hence the phrase, 


Ruins of the Temple of Minerva Ciialamatis, Corinth. 


the frieze, next over the architrave, being the 
middle member; and the cornice, which is the 
uppermost part. The first and last are variously 
subdivided in the different orders. 

CORPORAL (kor'po-ral). 1. A linen cloth, 
or according to the old English use two linen 
cloths, spread on the altar on which the sacra¬ 
ment is consecrated. 2. A linen cloth spread 
over the elements after consecration. 


of Mithridates, who pillaged them; while the last 
informs us that “the people of Cos” were amongst 
those lucky foreigners whom the magnificent 
Herod bestowed his ample favors on, most prob¬ 
ably to conciliate the Jews, who seemed to be 
numerous there; these friendly relations continued 
under his son Herod the tetrarch. But this island 
is still more renowned from the abundant notices 
of it in classic writers. 

Strabo commends the extreme fertility of this 
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beautiful island, especially in its wine, which vied 
with the Lesbian and Chian vintage. It retains 
its celebrity, exporting fruits and wines to Egypt 
and all parts of the Archipelago. Dr. Clarke says 
that it also supplies the markets of Constantinople 
with land tortoises, which are highly esteemed by 
Turkish epicures. There still exists in the public 
square of Cos the enormous plane tree, probably 
the largest in the world, supposed to be 1000 years 
old, which the geographers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries celebrated, and Dr. Clarke 
described. Cos was also famous for produce of 
another kind—the extreme beauty of its youths. 
The manufacturing skill of its artisans in the finest 
textile fabrics and precious stones has been eulo¬ 
gized by many poets. 

COSAM (ko'sain), a name occurring in the 
genealogy of our Lord as given by Luke iii. 28. 
It is found nowhere else, and nothing is known of 
the person bearing it beyond what Luke states. 


COSIN (kuz'in), JOHN, an English prelate, 
was born at Norwich in 1594, and died in 1672. 
He was successively master of Peterhouse (1634), 



dean of Peterborough (1640), and bishop of Dur¬ 
ham (1660). The only work he published during 
his life is his “ Scholastical History of the Canon 
of Holy Scripture.” This was prepared during 
his residence in Paris, when suffering exile in 
consequence of a vote of the House of Commons 
in 1640. It is a work of careful and accurate 
scholarship. He wrote also a “Letter to Dr. 
Collins on the Sabbath,” dated Jan. 24, 1632, 
which was published after his death ; also a “ His¬ 
tory of Popish Transubstantiation.” All his writ¬ 
ings bear marks of solid learning, sober and ju¬ 
dicious thinking and acute reasoning. 

COTTON (kot't’n), a name, probably derived 
from the Arabic kutn, for a well-known substance, 
a filamentous matter, produced by the surface* of 
the seeds of various species of gossypium , of the 
parenchymatous part of which it may be said to 
be a development; while linen is a form of woody 
matter. The cotton plant has been found wild in 
both the Old and the New World. The situations 
in which it has been advantageously cultivated 
are included between Egypt and the Cape of Good 
Hope in the eastern, and between the southern 
shores of Chesapeake Bay and the south of Brazil 
in the western, hemisphere. Beyond the parallels 
limiting these regions it does not prosper. It re- 
57 


quires a peculiar combination of heat, light and 
moisture, appearing to prefer the vicinity of the 
sea in dry countries, and the interior districts in 
moister climates. Cotton was well known and 
largely used in very ancient times, most probably 
in Egypt (though the cloths in which mummies 
there were swathed, often supposed to be cotton, 
are now known to have been linen), and certainly 
in India. It is natural, therefore, to suppose that 
the Hebrews might have been acquainted with it. 
But the only distinct mention we have of it in 
Scripture is in Esth. i. 6, where carpus, rendered 
in our version “green,” is fine white cotton, cotton 
stuff. It was very likely at first considered as a 
variety of linen, and not till after the Persian do¬ 
minion distinguished from it. Cotton is now 
grown to some extent in Syria and Palestine, and 
is in frequent use. 

COTTON, JOHN, B.D., was born at Derby 
in 1585, and died at Boston, New England, in 
1652. He was educated at Cambridge, and was 
for some time minister of Boston in Lincolnshire; 
but having adopted Congregationalist sentiments, 
he resigned his living, and to escape the fury of 
Laud emigrated to America. He was a man 
of learning and ability, a vigorous writer 
j and a strenuous polemic. His most famous 
controversy was with Roger "Williams, re¬ 
garding what the latter stigmatized as the 
“ Bloody Tenet of Persecution for conscience’ 
sake,” in which, strange to say, the exiled 
Independent contended for the right of the 
civil magistrate to interfere in defence of the 
truth. Besides his polemical writings, he 
published “A brief exposition of the whole 
of Canticles';” “A brief exposition, with 
practical observations upon the whole book 
of Ecclesiastes;” “A practical commentary 
upon the First Epistle of John.” These are 
excellent specimens of the usual style of Pu¬ 
ritan exposition, and free from the prolixity 
which often marks the works of this school. 

COUCH (kowch'), Gen. xlviii. 4, and 
elsewhere. See Bed. 

COUNCIL (koun'sil). The great council of 
the Jews was the Sanhedrim, which see. There 
were also inferior local councils, or courts, Matt, 
x. 17; Mark xiii. 9, two of which were at Jerusa¬ 
lem, one at each provincial town. The constitu¬ 
tion of these is not clear. Their origin may be 
traced to Moses, Deut. xvi. 18, and Josephus de¬ 
clares that they consisted of seven judges, with\ 
two Levites as assessors. See Cities. lie him-/ 
self appointed a court of seven judges for small ; 
offences. The Talmudic.nl writers, however, say ! 
that the number of judges varied—that it was 23, 
if the population exceeded 120; 3, if it fell below, l 
Perhaps the “judgment,” Matt. v. 21, 22, referred * 
to these inferior councils. The “council,” Acts 
xxv. 12, was composed of councilors appointed to 
assist and advise the Roman governors. 

COUNCIL. The Canonists define a coun¬ 
cil to be an assembly of prelates and doctors to 
settle matters concerning religion and the disci¬ 
pline of the Church. Submission to the decrees 
of a General Council lips always been a primary 
condition of union and communion, but then the 
difficulty has been to determine what is really a 
full regular General Council. Such should be, 1. 
Prelates and doctors assembled from all parts of 
the earth, and representing the Universal Church. 


2. National Councils, composed of the clergy of 
one entire nation. 3. Provincial Councils, com¬ 
posed of the clergy of a province. 4. Diotftsan 
Councils, also called synods. A council must not 
be confounded with a convention. The first is 
composed of the priesthood entirely, and discusses 
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doctrine; the last is composed of clergy and laity, 
and discusses the temporal affairs of the Church. 

COUNTERPOINT (koun'ter-point), in 
Gregorian music, means the method of harmony 
consisting of one note in the accompaniment, cor¬ 
responding to every one note in the subject, or 
what would popularlv be called the air. 

COURAYER(koor-ah-yay'), PETER FRAN¬ 
CIS, originally belonged to the French Church, 
but eventually he entered the Church of England. 
He was born in 1681, in Normandy, and became a 
professor of theology. He was so persecuted be¬ 
cause of his “Defence of the Validity of English 
Ordinations,” that he had to fly to England, in 
1728. He is well known as the translator into 
French of Sarpis’ “History of the Council of 
Trent,” and Sleidan’s ‘‘History of the Refor¬ 
mation.” 



The Cotton Plant.—S ee Cotton. 


COURT (ko’rt). The original word, signify¬ 
ing enclosure, and generally translated “ court,” 
is used to designate the enclosure of the taber¬ 
nacle, Ex. xxvii. 9, also the various courts of the 
temple, 1 Ki. vi. 36; vii. 8; Ps. xcii. 13. It is 
likewise applied to the court of a private house, 
2 Sam. xvii. 18, of a palace, 2 Ki. xx. 4; Esth. i. 
5, and of a prison, Neh. iii. 25; Jer. xxxii. 2. It 
further signifies the enclosure of a village, and re- 
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peatedly occurs ( Hazcr or Ilazor) in the names of 
places. Another word is used for court in 2 Chr. 
iv. 9; vi. 13, which in Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20; xlv. 
19 is translated “ settle." It probably means a kind 
of ledge round the altar, as it were enclosing it. 

COURT OF DELEGATES, a court of 
appeal from the archbishop courts, established by 
Henry VIII., and abolished in 1832. Many of its 
powers are transferred to the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council, which is now the ultimate 
court of appeal of the Church of England, and 
where all cases must be concluded. 

COUTHA (koo'tha), 1 Esd. v. 32. No name 
corresponding to this is to be found either in Ezra, 
ch. v., or in Nehemiah, ch. vii. 

COVENANT (kuv'e-nant). This term is 
applied in Scripture to—I. Contracts and alliances 
between men. Thus it is used of the paction exist¬ 
ing between Abraham and the Ainorite chiefs, 
Gen. xiv. 13, and that made between him and 


their sincerity, and imprecated on themselves as 
utter destruction as had befallen the victims, 
should they prove unfaithful to their pledge. 
That there is an allusion to this in the phrase 
commonly used to denote the making of a cove¬ 
nant, literally to cut a covenant , can hardly be 
doubted; but that the word itself is derived from 
this, is asserted without proof. The derivation 
from a word which signifies to eat is favored by 
the use of the expression, “a covenant of salt," 
Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 5. To say that this 
merely indicates perpetuity, is to say nothing, for 
all covenants are designed to be perpetual so long 
as the relations of the parties last; and though salt 
may be the means of preserving from decay, it is 
not simply in itself a symbol of perpetuity. The 
allusion is rather to the eating of salt by the par¬ 
ties as a sign or token of adherence to their en¬ 
gagement. This custom still subsists among the 
Arabs, with wdiom no engagement is so strong as 
one over which the parties have eaten salt, and 
among the Greeks also salt was the symbol of 
alliance and friendship. The physical fact at the 


Abimelech, Gen. xxi. 32, of the alliance proposed 
by the messengers of the Gibeonites between them 
and Joshua, Josh. ix. 6, of an agreement between 
friends, such as that between David and Jonathan, 
1 Sam. xviii. 3, of the contract between husband 
and wife, Mai. ii. 14. 

In forming a covenant various rites were used. 
The simplest act was that of the parties joining 
hands, and thereby pledging faith to each other, 
Ezek. xvii. 18; comp. 1 Chr. xxix. 24. From the 
earliest times an oath was taken by those entering 
into the paction, Gen. xxi. 31, 32; xxvi. 28, and 
sometimes memorial stones, or heaps of stones, 
were set up as tokens of the mutual engagement, 
Gen. xxxi. 46. The parties seem also to have 
feasted together, Gen. xxvi. 30, and this has ap¬ 
peared to some to have formed so essential a part 
of the transaction as to have given its name to it. 
Others, however, derive the name from another 
ceremony frequently observed in the making of 
covenants—viz., the slaying of sacrificial victims, 
and the passing of the parties between the parts 
of the victims laid out for this purpose, Gen. xv. 
8-11; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. The meaning of this 
was probably that they appealed to the deity to 
whom the victims were offered, in attestation of 


basis of this is probably the antiseptic quality of i 
salt, but it is not of this itself that the salt is the 
symbol, so much as of the effect thence resulting; 
as salt preserves from decay, so shall the alliance 
or contract over which it is eaten be sacredly kept 
permanent. Hence the injunction, Lev. ii. 13. 

II. God?s gi'acious arrangements for man's behoof. 
Among other instances of anthropomorphic forms 
of speech employed in Scripture is the use of the 
term covenant , to designate the divine dealings 
with mankind, or with individuals of the race. 
In all such cases the proper idea of a covenant or 
mutual contract between parties, each of which is 
bound to render certain benefits to the other, is 
obviously excluded, and one of a merely analogical 
nature substituted in its place. Where God is one 
of the parties and man the other, in a covenant, 
all the benefits conferred must be on the part of 
the former, and all the obligations sustained on 
the part of the latter. Such a definition, there¬ 
fore, of a divine covenant as would imply that 
both parties are under conditions to each other, is 
obviously incorrect and incompatible with the 
relative position of the parties. We should prefer 
defining God’s covenant with man as a gracious 
engagement on the part of God to communicate 
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certain unmerited favors to men, in connection 
with a particular constitution or system, through 
means of which these favors are to be enjoyed. 
Hence in Scripture the covenant of God is called 
his “counsel," his “oath," his “promise," Ps. 
lxxxix. 3, 4; cv. 8-11; Heb. vi. 13-20; Luke i. 
68-75; Gal. iii. 15-18, etc., and it is described as 
consisting wholly in the gracious bestowal of bless¬ 
ing on men, Isa. lix. 21 ; Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. Hence 
also the application of the term covenant to desig¬ 
nate such fixed arrangements or laws of nature 
as the regular succession of day and night, Jer. 
xxxiii. 20, and such religious institutions as the 
Sabbath, Ex. xxxi. 16, circumcision, Gen. xvii. 9, 
10, the Levitical institute, Lev. xxvi. 15, and in 
general any precept or ordinance of God, Jer. 
xxxiv. 13, 14, all such appointments forming part 
of that system or arrangement in connection with 
which the blessings of God’s grace were to be 
enjoyed. 

Of the divine covenants mentioned in Scripture 
the first place is due to that which is emphatically 
styled by Jehovah “my covenant." This is God’s 
gracious engagement to confer salvation and eter¬ 
nal glory on all who come to him through Jesus 
Christ. It is called sometimes “the everlasing 
covenant," Isa. lv. 3; Heb. xiii. 20, to distinguish 
it from those more temporary arrangements which 
were confined to particular individuals or classes; 
and the second or new or better covenant , to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Levitical covenant, which was 
first in order of time, because first ratified by sacri¬ 
fice, and became old and was shown to be infenor, 
because on the appearance of the Christian dispen¬ 
sation it was superseded, and passed away, Jer. 
xxxi. 31; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. vii. 22; viii. 6-13; 
ix. 15-23; xii. 24. Though this covenant was not, 
strictly speaking, ratified before the death of Christ, 
the great sacrificial victim, Hob. xiii. 20, yet it 
was revealed to the saints who lived before his ad¬ 
vent, and who enjoyed salvation through the retro¬ 
spective power of his death, Rom. iii. 25; Heb. 
ix. 15. To the more highly favored of these God 
gave specific assurances of his gracious purpose, 
and on such occasions he was said to establish or 
make his covenant with them. Thus he established 
his covenant with Noah, Gen. ix. 8, 9, with 
Abraham, Gen. xvii. 4, 5, and with David, Ps. 
lxxxix. 3, 4. These were not distinct covenants 
so much as renewals of the promises of the ever¬ 
lasting covenant, coupled with certain temporal 
favors, as types and pledges of the fulfillment of 
these promises. 

The old or Sinaitic covenant was that given by 
God to the Israelites through Moses. It respected 
especially the inheritance of the land of Canaan, 
and the temporal blessings therewith connected, 
but it stood related to the new covenant as em¬ 
bodying a typical representation of those great 
truths and blessings which the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion unfolds and conveys. See Testament. 

In the system of a certain class of theologians 
great importance is attached to what they have 
technically called “the covenant of w’orks." By 
this they intend the constitution established by God 
with Adam during the period of his innocence. So 
far as this phraseology is not understood to imply 
that man, even in his sinless state, was compe¬ 
tent to bind Jehovah by any conditions, it cannot 
be objected to. It seems also to have the sanction 
of one passage of Scripture—viz., IIos. vi. 7, which 
Montanus, Grotius, Castalio, Burk, Rosenmiiller, 
Newcome, Hitzig and almost all the best inter¬ 
preters agree in rendering thus: “ But they, like 
Adam , have transgressed the covenant." 
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Theologians have also spoken of “ the covenant 
of redemption," by which they mean an engage¬ 
ment entered into between God the Father and 
God the Son from all eternity, whereby the former 
secured to the latter a certain number of ransomed 
sinners as his Church or elect body, and the latter 
engaged to become their surety and substitute. 

In the New Testament the word often rendered 
“covenant" is also frequently translated “testa¬ 
ment," and it is sometimes very difficult to decide 
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which of the two senses is to be preferred. The 
most perplexing case is in Heb. ix. 15-17, where a 
learned critic rightly decides for covenant, trans¬ 
lating 16, 17: “For, where a covenant is, there 
must of necessity be brought in the death of the 
mediating sacrifice. For a covenant is valid over 
dead sacrifices, since it is never of any force while 
the mediating sacrifice continues alive." 

COVENANTERS. See Presbyterians. 

COVERDALE (kuv'er-dale), MYLES, is 
supposed to have been born in 1488 in the dis¬ 
trict of Coverdale, in the parish of Coverham, 
near Middleton, in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, and to have derived his name from the 
district of his birth. He studied in the monas¬ 
tery of the Augustines at Cambridge, of which 
the celebrated Dr. Robert Barnes was prior at 
that time, was admitted to priest’s orders by 
John, bishop of Chalcedon, at Norwich, in 1514, 
and took the degree of bachelor of canon law at 
Cambridge about 1530. We then lose sight of 
him until 1535, when he published, on the 4th of 
October, his translation of the Bible. See Scrip¬ 
tures; Versions. Coverdale must have been on 
the Continent during this period engaged in the 
translation and printing of the Scriptures, and he 
was admitted to the degree of D.D. at Tubingen 
whilst there. Two other editions of Coverdale’s 
versions appeared in 1537, and the so-called Math- 
ewe’s Bible [see Cranmer], w’hich was edited 
by John Rogers in the same year, also embodies 
Coverdale’s version from the end of Chronicles 
to the end of the Apocrypha, with the exception 
of Jonah, which is translated by Tyndale. In 
1538, Coverdale was engaged in Paris, under the 
direction of Cromwell, earl of Essex, in carrying 


through the press another edition of the Bible, with 
annotations, etc., which was suddenly interrupted 
by an order from the Inquisition. He succeeded, 
however, in removing the greater part of the im¬ 
pression, together with the type, to London, where 
he finished it in April, 1539, and it was presented 
to Henry VIII. by Cranmer. In 1540, when his 
protector Cromwell and his friend Dr. Barnes were 
executed, Coverdale again went to Germany, took 
up his abode at Bergzabern, in the duchy of Deux- 
ponts, where, possessing a knowledge of the Ger¬ 
man language, he obtained a pastoral charge and 
kept a school, by which he supported himself. 
After spending eight years in exile and in poverty, 
Coverdale was recalled to England in 1548, shortly 
after the accession of Edward VI., when he married 
Elizabeth Macheson, a person of Scotch extraction, 
and was appointed, through the exertions of his 
friend Cranmer, one of the king’s chaplains and 
almoner to the queen Catherine. He published a 
new edition of his Bible in 1550 (of which a re¬ 
issue, with a new title page, appeared in 1553), and 
he was consecrated bishop of Exeter on the 13th 
of August, 1551. This honorable position he did 
not, however, long enjoy, as at the death of Edward 
(1553) and the accession of Mary, he, together with 
other Protestant bishops, was deprived of his 
bishopric and imprisoned, and was only released 
through the personal intercession of the king of 
Denmark with the queen in 1555, when he retired 
to Denmark. He was subsequently appointed 
preacher to the exiles in Friesland, and thence in¬ 
vited by the duke of Deux-ponts to his former 
charge at Bergzabern. Three years afterward 
(1558) we find him at Geneva, where lie joined the 
exiles in the letter they addressed to their fellow- 
exiles at Basle, Strasburg, Frankfort, etc., entreat- 
ing them to submit to an amicable agreement on 
their return home in such matters of religion as 
should be agreed upon by authority, and where he 
also assisted in that translation of the Bible into 
English which is called “ the Geneva Version,” the 
New Testament ot this version having appeared in 
1557. See Scriptures; Versions. He returned 
from his second exile toward the end of 1558, as¬ 
sisted, on the 17th December, with Bishops Bar- 
low, Scory and Hodgkin, at the consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, took the degree of D.D. at 
Cambridge in 1563, was presented in 1564 to the 
living of St. Magnus, London Bridge, which he 
resigned in 1566, and died in February, 1569, at 
the age of eightv-one. He was buried on the 19th 
of February in St. Bartholomew’s Church, which 
stood behind the Exchange; and when this church 
was taken down in 1840 to make room for the 
new Exchange, Coverdale’s remains were removed 
to St. Magnus, the church in which he officiated 
toward the end of his life. 

COW, Lev. xxii. 28; Num. xviii. 17; Job 
xxi. 10; Isa. vii. 21; xi. 7; Ezek. iv. 15; Amos 
iv. 3. See Herd. 

COZ, a descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 8. 

COZBI (koz'be), the daughter of a chief of 
Midian, whom Phinehas slew, Num. xxv. 15, 18. 

CRACKNELS (krak'nels), a kind of cake, 
which probably crumbled easily. See Bread. 

CRADOCK (kra'dok), SAMUEL, B.D., an 
eminent and learned nonconformist divine, born 
in 1672. He was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, of which he became Fellow*, and was 


presented to the college living of North Cadbury. 
He was one of the famous two thousand ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662, when he retired to an 
j estate of his own at Wickham Brook, where he 
; died in 1706. He wrote and published the foliow- 
I ing works in Biblical literature: “The History of 
the Old Testament methodized according to the 
order and series of Time, to which is annexed a 
short History of the Jewish affairs from the end 
of the Old Testament to the birth of our Saviour;” 
“The Harmony of the Four Evangelists and their 
loxt methodized; seeming contradictions ex¬ 
plained; “The Apostolical History," also “A 
Narration of the Times and Occasions of the Apos¬ 
tolical Epistles, together with a brief Paraphrase 
on them;’’ “A brief Exposition of the Revela¬ 
tion." All these works bear the distinct stamp of 
their author’s mind. They are serious and solid, 
full of well-digested thought, clear in their arrange¬ 
ment and unaffected in their style. They have 
been greatly recommended by Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Reynolds and others. Dr. Doddridge says’ 
“They are very valuable, and I think I never, on 
the whole, read any one author that assisted me 
more in what relates to the New Testament. 

CRANE, Isa. xxxviii. 14; Jer. viii. 7. The 
word rendered “crane" in both these places prop¬ 
erly signifies a swallow. And it is most probable 
that the “swallow” in the same places is a crane. 
The common crane, Grus cinerea, is well known in 
the Holy Land, and is, next to the ostrich, the 
largest bird in the country. It visits the cultivated 
regions in its spring migration, when a few pairs 
remain, while much the greater number pass on¬ 
ward to the north. South of Becrsheba it resorts 
in vast flocks to favorite roosting-places in winter. 
The crane stands about four feet high, and meas¬ 
ures about eight feet from tip to tip of its w*ings. 

It does not chatter, but its voice is clear and loud, 
and finds utterance in powerful whoopings or 
trumpet-notes. 
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CRANMER (kran'mer), THOMAS, the first 
Protestant archbishop of Canterbury, and “the 
great master-builder of the Protestant Church of 
England," was born July 2, 1489, at Aslacton, in 
the county of Nottingham, England. His father, 
according to Strype, was “a gentleman of right 
ancient family, whose ancestor came in with the 
Conqueror." In this work it is only with his ex¬ 
ertions for the translation and propagation of the 
Holy Scriptures that we have to do. In this 
achievement Cranmer’s 1 name stands out in bold 
relief with those of Wycliffe, Tyndal, Coverdale, 
Parker and many others, who wrought either by 
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Rut amidst these disappointments he had the joy 
of receiving at his house at Ford, near Canterbury, 
an impression of the whole Bible in English, which 
had been completed under his private encourage¬ 
ment by two enterprising publishers, Grafton and 
Whitchurch. It appeared in one great folio vol¬ 
ume, known by the title of “Matthew’s Bible.” 
This name was, however, undoubtedly fictitious. 
The translation seems to have been mainly a re¬ 
print of that which had been a year or two pre¬ 
viously published by Coverdale and Ivndale; the 
printing was conducted abroad; the uncertainty 
of the place, no less than the fictitiousness of the 
editor’s name, affords proof of the perilous nature 
of the undertaking. Foxe and Strype allege 
Hamburg as the place, Mr. Lewis, Marpurg, in 
the province of Ilesse; there can be little doubt 
that the work was executed at some German press. 
It appears on comparison with Tyndale’s edition 
of 1534 that the New Testament of this Bible was 
substantially a reprint of that martyr’s version; 
there are not many alterations. The Pentateuch 
is also Tyndale’s, with certain small variations, in 
which Coverdale’s assistance seems to have been 
resorted to. From Joshua to Chronicles we have 
probably the translation made by Tyndale, but 
left unpublished by him. The rest of the Old 
Testament is Coverdale’s slightly revised. Some 
of Tyndale’s prologues and notes are retained, and 
at the end of the Old Testament the letters W. T. 
are printed in very large letters curiously flour¬ 
ished. Beneath the nominis umbra of the title- 
page, Thomas Matthew, Foxe (folio iii. 98) ex¬ 
pressly says was concealed the honored name of 
John Rogers, the proto-martvr of the Marian 
persecution, and the friend of Tyndale. In con¬ 
firmation of the general opinion of Rogers’ con¬ 
nection with the work, there is found prefixed to 
the Bible an exhortation to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, with the initials J. R. appended at the 
close. And that Rogers assumed the name of 
Matthew is corroborated also by the curious fact 
that in Mary’s reign lie was condemned to be 
burnt by the name of Rogers alias Matthew. On 
receiving with so much joy this complete work, 
Archbishop Cranmer at once dispatched a copy to 
Cromwell, with a letter highly commending the 
translation as “better than any other heretofore 
made,” and earnestly entreating the powerful vice¬ 
gerent to use his best endeavors to “obtain of his 


was an intense satisfaction to the noble heart of 
Cranmer to find his efforts for the better under¬ 
standing and circulation of the Scriptures among 
all sorts of people sowell appreciated. “It was 
wonderful,” says Strype, “ to see with what joy 
this book of God was received, not only among 
the learneder sort and those that were noted for 
lovers of the Reformation, but generally all Eng¬ 
land over by the vulgar and common people, and 
with what greediness God’s word was read, and 
what resort to the places where the reading of it 
was.” When the Romish party got the ascendency 
later in Henry’s reign, the king grew more averse 
to Scripture translation. On one occasion, Gardi¬ 
ner, bishop of Winchester, and his party proposed 
a new translation of the New Testament, with the 
ill-concealed object of frustrating the influence of 
the vernacular versions by publishing a sort of 
travesty of the Latin Vulgate, nominally giving 
the people the Scriptures, but at the same time 
obscuring their sense in unintelligible phraseology. 
The archbishop signally defeated this insidious 
mischief by inducing the king (whose invariable 
protection and favor to Cranmer is the best trait 
of his fame) to decree that all further revision of 
Scripture versions should be referred to the uni¬ 
versities. Throughout the reign of Edward VI. 
Cranmer’s Bible was the Authorized Version. 
Nothing like a new translation was executed. One 
indeed was projected, but circumstances set it 
aside. Bucer and Fagius were invited into Eng¬ 
land by Cranmer and Protector Somerset. “As 
it had been a great while Cranmer’s most earnest 
desire that the Holy Bible should come abroad in 
the greatest exactness and true agreement with the ; 
original text, so he laid this work upon these two 
learned men: First, that they should give a clear, j 
plain and succinct interpretation of the Scripture, 
according to the propriety of the language; and 
secondly, illustrate difficult and obscure places, 
and reconcile those that seemed to be repugnant 
to one another. And it was his will and advice 
that to this end and purpose their public readings 
should tend. This pious and good work by the 
archbishop assigned to them they most gladly and 
readily undertook. For their more regular carry¬ 
ing on this business they allotted to each other, by 
consent, their distinct tasks. Fagius, because his j 
talent lay in the Hebrew learning, was to under- * 
take the Old Testament, and Bucer the New.” 
The archbishop’s project, however, was soon after j 
disappointed by the illness and death of his dis- j 
tinguished friends. If he could not gratify his 
desire to secure the very best translation possible 
in that age, Cranmer wisely labored to encourage 
the careful study of that which existed. Craumer s 
well-known death of a martyr at the stake took 
place in front of Baliol College, Oxford, on March 
21, 155G. 

CRATES (kra'tes) is mentioned, 2 Macc. iv. 

29, as the governor of the Cyprians, and as left 
by Sostares eparch of the Acropolis in his place, 
when summoned before Antiochus Epiphanes. 

CRAW, Zeph. iii. 1, marg. Our translators 
appear to have thought the word so rendered the 
substantive, which means the crop or craw of a 
bird. More probably it is an adjective signifying 
rebellious. 

CREATION (kre-a'shun). The human mind 
has a tendency to inquire into the nature and ori¬ 
gin of the tilings around it. Every ancient relig¬ 
ion has its cosmogony, and in them all may be 


Cloisteus of the Abbey at Lupiana, Spain. 

to have been afterward inserted in some copies of 
1539, and the two editions have been often con¬ 
founded. But on a critical examination of the 
two, the latter is found to contain very different 
renderings— e. </., Isa. lvii. is adduced as varying 
in its translation conspicuously in the two editions. 
As Cranmer evidently wrote the preface for the 
latter edition, it is probable that the considerable 
revision apparent in this edition was the work of 
the archbishop also; probably he availed himself 
at last of the corrections made in the old version 
by the bishops to which we have already referred. 
A letter of the primate is extant in which he 
alludes to this preface, which he had submitted to 
Cromwell that he might ascertain the king’s pleas¬ 
ure about its publication with the Bible; the author 
trusted that, “so his grace allowed the same, it 
might both encourage many slow readers, and also 
I stay the rash judgments of them that read.” It 


their learning or their influence in the long labor 
of two centuries and a half in giving to the nation 
the English Bible. We propose to give a brief 
description of Cranmer’s share in this great work. 

(I.) From the first moment of his advancement 
Cranmer was impatient for the circulation of the 
Scriptures in tho vulgar tongue, and in 1534 he 
had actually prevailed on the Convocation to frame 
an address to the king beseeching him to decree 
that the Bible should be translated into English, 
and that the task should be assigned to such honest 
and learned men as his Highness should be pleased 
to nominate. The king consented after much per¬ 
suasion. The archbishop, in pursuance of his de¬ 
sign, divided Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament into nine or ten parts, which he dis¬ 
tributed among the most learned bishops of the 
time, requiring that each of them should send 
back his portion carefully corrected by an ap¬ 
pointed day. The project was strongly resisted by 
Stokesley, bishop of London, and the Romish 
party, and eventually fell to the ground, not, how¬ 
ever, until some advance had been made in critical 
labor, which Cranmer probably turned to account 
afterward in his own revision of the Great Bible. 


Grace [the king] a license that the same may be 
sold, and read of [by] every person without dan¬ 
ger,” etc. This letter wus dated “at Forde, the 
4th day of August [1537].” In the next year oc¬ 
curred the very memorable event, for the first time 
in history, of “ the authoritative publication of 
the English Bible.” II. In the year 1639 appeared 
the first edition of “ The Great Bible,” a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible. In the April of the following 
year another edition appeared, with this title, 
“The Bvble in Englishe, that is to saye, the con¬ 
tent of al the Holy Scrypture, both of ye Okie 
and Newe Testmt., with a prologe thereunto made 
by the Reverende Father in God, Thomas, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury.” This “prologue” seems 
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of the character of his Creator and of his relation alone can speak with authority when it savR, ‘‘In 
to him, it is obvious that to be of use to men in all ' .. 


clearly seen the existence of the principle which 
refers all things to God. The sacred books of the 
Hebrews alone have presented a cosmogony which 
has stood the test of time and science, for the 
speculations of the ancient heathen arc now either 
forgotten or referred to as illustrations of the fan¬ 
cies of men who, destitute of the guidance of 
science and revelation, were left to the fertility 
of their own imaginations. Of late years there 
has been a tendency among a class of men de¬ 
voted to science to discredit the Hebrew narrative 
as an obsolete product of the past, bearing, as they 
allege, the marks of immature knowledge and lim¬ 
ited research, such as might be expected to prevail 
among the Egyptians or the Hebrews before the 
light of modern investigation had enabled men to 
look on the natural world as it is now seen. Many 
are assured that the evidences for the divine origin 
of the Scriptures are irresistible, and they therefore 
make up their minds to rest on the teaching of the 
word as expounded before science began to teach, 
while others are constrained to admit that the facts 
of science appear to oppose the old and commonly 
accepted interpretations of Scripture as to the age 
of the earth and its primeval condition. 

They are unwilling to set aside the testi¬ 
mony of honest students of natural sci¬ 
ence, and they cannot bring themselves 
to discredit that precious record on 
which, as regards their eternal interests, 
they feel that they can rely, and there¬ 
fore they are prepared to receive any ex¬ 
planation that will establish a harmony 
between the testimony of God in his 
works and his testimony in his word. 

Keeping this state of mind in view, 
it may at once be submitted that, as to 
the source whence Moses received his 
information, or the mode of its commu¬ 
nication, such questions are quite irrele¬ 
vant. Nor is it needful that any formal 
refutation should be attempted of the 
statement that the narrative in the first 
and second chapters of Genesis cannot 
be recognized either as myth or poetry. 

The narrative of Moses is evidently his¬ 
torical, and as such it must be received ; 
and as it has been brought into contact 
with alleged facts in geology, physiology and the f 
kindred sciences, the remaining observations arc 
directed to an examination of the alleged difficulties. 

1. Any knowledge that man may possess of the 
nature of creation and the manner in which the 
universe was brought into its present condition 
and made the abode of life must be derived alto¬ 
gether from the Creator himself. No scientific 
mind could be present to watch the process and 
define the various operations. There is a history, 
it is true, written in indestructible characters in 
the bosom of the earth that man had left long 
unheeded, but at length its testimony has been 
examined, and much has been done to arrange 
the facts of this record. But this is not the only 
record of creation. There is another book in 
which God has recorded important information, 
which the voice of the physical universe could 
never utter, and no inquirer after truth will act 
wisely if he neglect the teaching of God in his 
word or in his woi^ks. The Bible has not been 
given to teach science; and even where its state¬ 
ments bear on physical matters, they are not given 
in scientific forms, for the language and the theo¬ 
ries of science differ from age to age, as investiga¬ 
tion and analysis progress; but the Bible aiming 
as it does to impart such-information as man needs 


conditions and all ages it could not and should not 
assume a scientific form. There may be, however, 
and no doubt in past ages there have been, misin¬ 
terpretations of the language of the one record as 
well as of the other. Very positive statements 
have been made by students of geology who be¬ 
lieved that they were fully informed as to the facts 
and deductions of which they wrote and spoke, and 
yet the progress of a few years obliged them to 
review and change their positions; and so has it 
also been with interpreters of the word of God. 
In truth, there have been as many faulty theories 
in science as there have been false interpretations 
of Revelation. It is only a few years since the 
friends of the Bible were concerned about the 
dangers likely to flow from the establishment of 
the truth of the Copernican system of astronomy; 
but that dread has passed away, and it is now seen 
that no violence had to be done to the language of 
Scripture, in order to adjust it to the actual facts of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

In these circumstances there need be no hesita¬ 


tion in admitting that there are contradictions on 
the subject of creation—not between the two records 
themselves, but between man’s interpretation of 
them. The records must agree, for they both have 
God for their author, and no man of logical mind 
would dare to insist that the records are “ irrecon¬ 
cilable,” unless he avows that he has mastered all 
science, and that he is also an infallible interpreter 
of God’s word. 

2. Taking “creation” in its highest sense of the 
origination of the physical universe, it is admitted 
by the highest authorities that it is a subject be¬ 
yond the range of science, and even in its secondary 
meaning of the arrangement of matter into the forms 
which it now presents, under the laws which pre¬ 
vail, it comes only partially within its range. 
Geology can only go back to a certain point, be¬ 
yond which it cannot penetrate. The first pages, 
if ever written, have been obliterated, and so the 
stony record maintains a complete silence as to the 
world’s birth. So also it must be in the case of 
astronomy; and hence, however valuable any of 
the theories may be that have been propounded in 
these and in the allied sciences, they are but theo¬ 
ries, after all. 

Tn the strictest sense of the term, creation can 
only be known from revelation; and the Bible 


the beginning God created the heavens und the 
earth,” and hence it comes to pass that “ through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God,” Heb. xi. 1. Still, though 
science was not present before the existence of the 
physical universe to note the calling into being of 
the things that Were made, and to watch the pro¬ 
cesses of tho great Creator, there are beginnings of 
which it can clearly testify. It does teach that all 
the orders of life now in existence had a beginning, 
and the same also as regards the still more ancient 
sidereal motions which have gone on so long and 
so regularly. That the universe is not eternal, is 
a truth firmly established. The “infinite Rories” 
of the atheists of former times, as Miller, in his 
“Testimony of the Rocks,” has profoundly ob¬ 
served, can have no place in modern science. All 
organic existences, recent or extinct, vegetable or 
animal, have had their beginnings. There was a 
time when they were not. The geologist can indi¬ 
cate that time, if not by years, at least by periods, 
and show what its relations were to the periods 
that went before and that came after; and as it is 


equally a recognized truth on both sides of the 
controversy that, as something now exists, some¬ 
thing must have existed from for ever, and as it 
must now be not less surely recognized that that 
something was not the race of man, nor yet any 
other of the many races of man’s predecessors or 
contemporaries, the question, What, then, was that 
something ? comes with a point and directness which 
it did not possess at any former time. 

A question has bden raised as to the meaning of 
the phrase in the opening verse of the book of 
Genesis, “In the beginning God created,” etc.; 
and while certain parties admit that this may refer 
to the arrangement of matter previously existing, 
they hold that it does not necessarily imply that 
Moses taught that God called into being that which 
was non-existent before the divine fiat went forth. 
It would seem that little intelligence and candor 
are required to constrain all readers of the Mosaic 
record to perceive and admit that in the Bible the 
Creator is always set forth as distinct from the 
things which he is described as making and ruling. 
Pantheism is not the doctrine of the Bible. The 
expression, “ in the beginning,” evidently refers 
<o the beginning of created existences, in contra¬ 
distinction to the eternal being of the Creator, and 
it is thus an absolute beginning. The Bible would 
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be turned into a confused system of contradictions 
if this absolute monotheism of the Hebrews be not 
admitted; and it is in the line of this argument 
that the Hebrew word “ bara,” which in the first 
verse of the Bible describes the act of the Creator, 
is always used to describe divine acts, whereas the 
terms “asa” and “yatzar” are used to signify 
“fashion,” or “make out of pre-existing mate¬ 
rials,” but never to intimate an act of absolute 
creation. In this clearly defined principle is 
found the characteristics of the Biblical creation 
as opposed to all heathen cosmogonies and phil¬ 
osophical speculations, representing as it does the 
pure and simple idea of a “creation from nothing,” 
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without eternal matter and without demi-urgic 

co-operation. 

3. The narrative of creation, properly so called, 
is contained in the first chapter and the first three 
verses of the second chapter of Genesis. The first 
is a summary of creation in all its parts, and the 
second is a filling up of certain details relating to 
the first, with a view to clearness in the subsequent 
history. This simple exposition sets aside the 
carping objections of certain critics who imagine 
that they can find a discrepancy in the two chap¬ 
ters, for the second is merely expansive and ex¬ 
planatory of the general statements which had 
been grouped together in the original view of the 
great creative work. 

4. The summers and the winters which pass 
over the head of* man leave their traces in the 
altered features and the hoary hair of age, and 
just as legibly are the evidences of revolving ages 


and a great antiquity to be discerned in the earth. 
Here, however, the record cannot be measured by 
a few and fleeting years, for it stretches out into 
long and incalculable periods. The astronomer is 
aware that the known velocity of light is estab¬ 
lished, and hence it comes to pass that certain stars 
which are now visible must have existed in the 
heavens for untold ages before the light could have 
journeyed from them to our earthly sphere. And 
the geologist, again, carrying his researches down¬ 
ward into the strata of the earth, sees creations 
superimposed upon creations in their rocky sep¬ 
ulchres in a slowly ascending series that indicates 
progression and preparation for the existence and 
comfort of man, the 
earthly lord, who 
came latest and most 
exalted into being. 
For the formation 
of these beings, 
and the revolutions 
through which they 
have successively 
passed, the periods 
which have been 
required to note 
their appearance 
and decay are such 
as to overwhelm the 
mind with the ex¬ 
tent of their dura¬ 
tion, but for the fact 
that there must still 
have been an eter¬ 
nity before and be¬ 
yond the first cre¬ 
ating act of the ever¬ 
lasting God. 

Until science es¬ 
tablished indisputa¬ 
ble facts relative to 
the antiquity of the 
globe, interpreters 
of the Bible were 
accustomed to con¬ 
sider the origin of 
the world as only 
dating back some 
six thousand years. 
It was no wonder, 
therefore, that when 
issue was joined by 
such interpreters 
with the students of 
nature men’s minds 
were agitated on the 

subject, and many trembled for the ark of God. 

Happily the fears which once prevailed on this 
subject have passed away, and it is now seen very 
clearly that Scripture assigns no date whatever to 
the time when the work of creation began. It 
states that in “ the beginning” God “ created,” 
but how far back in the ages that creative work 
was commenced the Bible does not determine. 
It merely intimates that while God is eternal, there 
was a time when matter did not exist, and that at 
a certain period, but when, it says not, God called 
it into being. It is.the time required in the pro¬ 
cess of creation, as indicated by science, which 
presents the greatest apparent contradiction to the 
testimony of the Biblical record. But the two 
records harmonize remarkably in so far as the fact 
is concerned that while geology requires an ex¬ 
tended duration for the formation, life and extinc¬ 
tion of the fossils which it classifies, it shows that 
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the closing act, the introduction of man upon the 
earth, was at a comparatively recent period. The 
chief difficulty is found in the language in Genesis 
and in the Decalogue, where it is said, very ex¬ 
pressly, “ In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them is.” Here it 
may be stated that long before the difficulties con¬ 
nected with geology were felt, there were several 
among the Fathers and early interpreters who felt 
that by the word “day” in Genesis the period of 
twenty-four hours could not be meant. Basil, Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa, Augustine and Ambrose may be re¬ 
ferred to in this connection, and it is all important to 
recognize the fact that in Biblical as in other lan¬ 
guages the term “day” is frequently used to de¬ 
note a long period. “The Lord shall cover him 
all the day long,” Deut. xxxiii. 12. “As thy days 
so shall thy strength be,” v. 25; “ the day of 
Jehovah,” Isa. ii. 12; “the day of salvation,” 2 
Cor. vi. 2, are instances, and such usage necessarily 
involves a similar sense as applicable to the ex¬ 
pressions “morning” and “evening;” thus Gen. 
xlix. 27: “Benjamin shall raven as a wolf, in the 
morning he shall devour the prey, and at night he 
shall divide the spoil.” Even in the narrative of 
the work of creation the term “ day ” is used in 
two senses. Not until the arrangement of the 
celestial bodies on the fourth day did an apparatus 
exist for measuring time as we now mark it, yet 
three “days” are specified as running their course 
before this condition of orbital revolutions began. 

Of the duration of these earlier days nothing is 
nor could anything be determined, except succe^ 
sions of creating energies, during which there may 
have been a gradual extinction of previously 
created forms. Those were eminently Jehovah’s 
days, measured only by the purpose and the work¬ 
ing of Him with whom “a thousand years are but 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night,” Ps. xc. 4. 

5. The first point in the Biblical narrative that 
requires special notice is the work assigned to the 
third day—the gathering together of the waters, so 

' as to leave portions of the earth bare, and the 
clothing of the land with vegetation. If only 
twenty-four hours of one of our ordinary days 
were given to these works, then, under any idea 
of working or of second causes, there must have 
been such an accumulation of miracles as would 
overwhelm the mind by utter perplexity. To up¬ 
heave the mountains, to beat back mighty oceans, 
to cause water to flow in such quantities and in 
such velocity, and to stay the tremendous forces 
which were acting with such lightning-like rapid¬ 
ity to dry the earth and cause the processes of 
vegetation to succeed each other, all in the space 
of a few hours, seems to be so utterly different 
from the mode of the divine operation in nature 
that to most minds the miracles required for such 
a procedure would appear to be unlikely and really 
useless. It will not do to fall back on omnipotence, 
for such processes are not in analogy with the 
divine working as recorded in Scripture; for even 
in the Bible the action of second causes seems to 
be adverted to by the writer of Psalm civ., where, 
v. 8, distinct reference is made to the convulsions 
and upheavals through which a separation was 
effected between the land and the water. Older 
commentators have recognized the difficulties that 
have to be encountered by any who would cling to 
the interpretation of the narrative as designating 
merely solar days. 

6. The deductions of science touching the order 
in which the course of creation proceeded are in 
remarkable harmony with the statements of Scrip- 
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ture. That the “heavens and the earth” had a 
contemporaneous origin is fully affirmed in the 
Bible, and the relation of the parts to each other, 
and all the parts making a coeval whole, is taught 
by science as well as by the sacred record. Then 
follows the statement that the earth was without 
form and void, shut up in darkness and destitute 
of inhabitants. Light was the next product, and 
to it succeeded the atmospheric arrangement. In 
the Hebrew record a distinction is made between 
light in itself and the bodies into which it was 
now collected or from which it is now emitted. 
Formerly this was a serious stumbling-block to 
many, but the difficulty has been removed by the 
discovery of the fact that there is no necessary 
connection between light and those luminaries. 
This fact being ascertained, another objection to 
the Mosaic record vanished; for it was formerly 
held to be absurd that vegetation could be supposed 
to exist before the arrangements had been com¬ 
pleted with the sun as the fountain of light. 

On the third day the ocean is brought within 
limits, the dry land appears, and now the domain 
of science secures a firm footing. The processes 
begin which have been recorded in the dislocated 
crust of the earth. Islets rise to mountains, vege¬ 
tation clothes the earth and the first and lowest 
forms of life appear. On the fourth day the ar¬ 
rangement was perfected that made the heavenly 
bodies luminaries, and on the fifth the waters were 
replenished with the various forms of animal life, 
\yhile the fowl of the air winged their courses over 
the world, which was thus progressively prepared. 
Until lately scientists were unable to find evidence 
for the existence of a primeval vegetation as old 
as the remains of animals of the lowest strata, but 
the discovery has been made; and as Miller has 
observed, “so far as yet known, plants and animals 
appear together.” Should further investigation 
detect the remains of a flora that had existed 
before a fauna, then that fact being established 
will only attest the wisdom of the great Creator in 
providing support for the creatures which he was 
about to form. 

7. As animal life began in the waters, so the 
fifth day perfected that which was commenced on 




Creator at length stood forth, the ruler and lord of 
all that he surveyed. 

There is thus not only a general harmony as to 
the changes through which the earth has passed, 
but also as to the specific order in which its dif¬ 
ferent inhabitants have been introduced. Science 
and Scripture both testify that the fish preceded 
the reptile and the bird, and these again came 
before the mammiferous quadruped, while it pre¬ 
ceded man. The two records run parallel with 




any hindrance from Scripture, for the Bible is 
silent as to the mode of their introduction, merely 
intimating their creation by the divine Hand. It 
is altogether different, however, with those theories 
which deny a common origin to the human race. 
Here the Bible is express and definite. The deri¬ 
vation of all the human faipily from an original 
pair is clearly stated and repeatedly affirmod, and 
so important is this fact that it lies at the founda¬ 
tion of the Christian system. The headship of 
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the second, which consisted in the partial adjust¬ 
ment of the waters by the superimposed atmos¬ 
phere, and as these elements were prepared to be 
tenanted they were duly furnished, the waters with 
“every moving creature that hath life,” and the 
air with the “winged creatures” or birds. 

Not until the next day, the sixth, was the dry 
land peopled with animals properly its owm—the 
mammiferous quadrupeds, a higher form of life 
than anything that had previously appeared. 
This day also witnessed the introduction of man 
upon the world which had been prepared for him. 
The sovereign made in the image of his great 


each other, and there is not even an apparent con¬ 
tradiction. So far as time might have been re¬ 
quired for the evolution of the great periods in 
which the Deity proceeded, until at length when 
man stood forth invested with intellectual and 
moral faculties enabling him to recognize the 
great architect, and Jehovah approvingly looked 
on every thing that he had made and pronounced 
it “very good,” the Bible determines no limit/ It 
interposes no obstacle, recognizing merely the fact 
that God is eternal, that the world had a begin¬ 
ning, and that all the changes 
of the physical universe and all 
the creatures that inhabit the 
w orld are the product of his om¬ 
nipotent hand. That the ap¬ 
pearance of man on the earth was 
at a comparatively late period is 
settled beyond all cavil. The 
fact is stated in the Bible, and 
the testimony of science may be 
expressed in the w’ords of Lyell, 
who says, “ I need not dwell on 
the proofs of the low T antiquity 
of our species, for it is not con¬ 
troverted by any experienced 
geologist; indeed, the real diffi¬ 
culty consists in tracing back the signs of man’s I 
existence on the earth to that comparatively mod¬ 
ern period when species now his contemporaries 
began greatly to predominate.” 

8. There is a subject of grave importance which 
it may be well to notice in closing this article. 
Every studious reader of the Bible may observe 
that it says nothing respecting the places or the 
numbers in which the various species preceding 
the creation of man were introduced. If science 
can ever show to a demonstration that there were 
various centres of creation for animals as well as 
for plants, then the fact may be accepted without 
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Adam and the headship of Christ are contrasted, 
and the argument fails, if it can be shown that the 
human race is not such a unit as the word of God 
thus assumes and declares. The commoh origin 
of men has never been disproved, and all investi¬ 
gations tend to establish the principle that “com¬ 
mon ideas underlie the whole system of the uni¬ 
verse, declaring a unity of nature parallel with 
the unity of the infinite Author,” thus according 
with the declaration of Holy Writ that God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of their 
habitation; that they should seek the Lord if 
haply they might feei after him and find him.” 

CREATIONISTS (kre-a'shun-ists), those who 
hold that each separate soul is created, and not, as 
the body, engendered by reproduction from the 
substance of the parent. 

CREDENCE (kre'denss), a small table, gen¬ 
erally on the epistle, but sometimes on the gospel, 
side of the communion-table, or, as in Romish 
Churches it is called, “the altar.” On the cre¬ 
dence the cruets and elements are placed, and at 
high mass the chalice and paten until the Creed, 
when they are placed on the “altar.” In the 
Eastern Church the prothesis [see Protiiesis] 
fulfills the purpose of a credence. 

CREDITOR. See Loan. 

CREDNER (kred'ner), KARL AUG., was 
born at Waltershausen, near Gotha. He studied 
at Jena, Breslau and Gottingen. In 1830 he be¬ 
came professor extraordinary of theology at Gies¬ 
sen, and in 1832 obtained the appointment of or¬ 
dinary professor. He died in 1857. His writings 
are numerous and very unequal. They contain 
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the results of independent investigation, always 
scholarly and ingenious, often original and sug¬ 
gestive, but not seldom also ending in conclusions 
unsound and untenable. Iiis Einleitung was left 
unfinished; his history of tho Canon may be 
viewed as part of it. 

CREED (kreed). This word is derived from 
a Latin verb which signifies “to believe.” A 
creed is a form in which such articles of faith as 
are believed are comprehended. It differs from a 
confession in being a more condensed statement, 
while a confession goes more into detail. The 
leading creeds are: 1. The Apostles’; 2. The Ni- 
cene; and 3. The Athanasian. These have usually 
been styled general or catholic. Then in the 
Romish Church the creed of Pope Pius IV. of the 
date 1564 holds the chief place. In the Greek 
Church a confession was approved by four patri- 


controversies with heretics endeavored to prove 
that the statements in this creed were true, but 
they never affirm that the apostles drew it up, or 
even ever saw it. Many creeds existed in those 
ages, and it is improbable, if the apostles had left 
this summary, that at so early a period the primi¬ 
tive teachers would have commenced to prepare 
other documents, instead of using a form which 
all would have recognized. That it is ancient may 
be seen in the fact that with the exception of the 
clause, “He descended into hell,” it is found in the 
works of Ambrose and Rulinus, and that carries 
it back to the third and fourth centuries. It was 
used in the Greek Church first. The Romish 
Church in the eleventh century adopted it, and it 
pussed into the ritual of the Church of England. 
The Westminster divines subjoined it, together 
with the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer, to their catechisms. It is introduced also 


pal Church of America. This creed and the Ni- 
cene were both omitted by the convention of 1785, 
but at the instigation of the English bishops an¬ 
other convention in 1786 restored the Nicene, but 
the Athanasian wits not admitted. 

The Nicene is so called ns being a paraphrase 
of the creed made at the first council of Nice. 
This latter was drawn up by the second general 
council of Constantinople, A. 1). 381, and might 
with greater propriety be called the Constantino- 
politan Creed. The word “ Eilioque,” which the 
Greeks reject, was added in 589 in the West. 

Creed of Pope Pius IV. is a summary of the 
doctrines contained in the canons of the Council 
of Trent issued by him under the authority of a 
bull A. D. 1564. The first part of the creed is 
the Nicene slightly altered, and then the enact¬ 
ments of the council follow in the style and man¬ 
ner of a creed. All bishops, priests and teachers 
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archs in 1643. The chief Protestant Confessions 
are as follows: Augsburg, 1530; Tetrapolitan or 
Four Cities, 1530; Basle, 1532 and 1561; Helvetia, 
1536, 1537 and 1566; Saxony, 1551; Wirtemberg, 
1552; France, 1559, 1561, 1566; Belgia, 1566 and 
1579; Bohemia, 1573; Scotland, 1560 and 1567; 
Westminster, 1643. The Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England were based upon forty-two 
framed by Cranmer and Ridley in the reign of 
Edward VI., and approved in their Latin form by 
convocation in 1562. They were revised in 1571, 
and published in Latin and English; in 1628 an 
English edition was published to which the decla¬ 
ration of Charles I. was prefixed. They are bind¬ 
ing on the clergy of the Church only. 

The Apostles’ Creed was drawn up, according to 
Rulinus, by the apostles themselves, who during 
their stay in Jerusalem, soon after our Lord’s 
ascension, agreed on this creed as a rule of faith. 
It is now generally admitted that this creed in its 
present form is not older than the fourth century, 
and it is impossible to determine its authorship. 
The Fathers of the first three centuries in their 


into the catechisms of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and it is used in the baptismal confession 
of the Greek, Romish, English, Reformed, Lu¬ 
theran, Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Epis¬ 
copal churches. 

The Athanasian Creed was long supposed to 
have been drawn up bv Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, as an exposition of the Christian faith, 
in opposition to the Arian heresy. It is now 
known not to be his. It seems to have been com¬ 
piled in Gaul, but the authorship is uncertain. It 
has been attributed to Vincentius of Lerins (fifth 
century), to Venantius Fortunatus (sixth century) 
and to Hilary, bishop of Arles, who is said to have 
drawn it from the works of Athanasius. Many of 
the clergy in the Church of England, where it is 
used, are dissatisfied with the “damnatory clauses;” 
and although they are opposed to Arianism and 
Socinianism, they would modify or exclude it, but 
a majority hold to the propriety of retaining it as 
an exposition of the orthodox faith. It is received 
in the Greek, Roman and English Churches, but it 
is omitted in the service of the Protestant Episco¬ 


in the Romish Church, and all converts from any 
form of Protestantism, have to profess it publicly. 

CRELL (krell), JOHN, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Socinians of the seventeenth century, 
born at Helmebsheun, in Franconia, 1590. In 
1606 he entered the university of Altorf. After 
making great proficiency in philological studies, 
he turned his attention to philosophy, especially 
to that of Aristotle, of which the influence is very 
apparent in his theological writings. At Altorf 
his intimacy with Professor Soner, a physician of 
eminence, a secret but active adherent of Socinus, 
led to his becoming an anti-trinitarian. The 
change in his sentiments was not suspected till he 
was called upon, as a necessary condition of taking 
office, to sign the Augsburg Confession, which, to 
his honor, he declined doing. To escape the con¬ 
sequences which would have probably ensued, he 
secretly left Altorf for Poland, where he met with 
a cordial reception from Count Sieninski, the 
wealthy and powerful patron of Socinianism, 
through whose influence he was appointed pro¬ 
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fessor of Greek at Cracow in 1613. After three 
years he was made rector, and filled that office till 
1621; he then devoted himself to preaching, in 
which he labored for ten years with great assi¬ 
duity, to his death in 1631. His writings consist 
of extensive commentaries on the books of the New 
Testament, various polemical treatises, likewise 
ethical works on Aristotle and Christian morals. 

CRELL, SAMUEL, grandson of John Crell, 
born in 1600. He settled as a preacher at K6- 
nigswalde. He afterward removed to Berlin, and 
spent some time in the Netherlands and in Eng¬ 
land, where he became acquainted with Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Grabe and other eminent men, by 
whom he was highly esteemed. He died at a 
very advanced age, at Amsterdam, in 1747. He 
wrote several historical treatises on the ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers, and one on the Introduction to St. 
John’s Gospel. Though in general a disciple of 
Socinus, in some points he inclined to the views 
of Arminius. 

CRESCENS (kres'senz), an assistant of St. 
Paul, and generally supposed to have been one of 
the seventy disciples of Christ. It is alleged in 
the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” and by the Fathers 
of the Church, that he preached the gospel in Ga¬ 
latia—a fact probably deduced conjecturally from 
the only text, 2 Tim. iv. *10, in which his name 
occurs. There is a less ancient tradition (in So- 
phronius), according to which Crescens went into 
Gaul, preached, and became the founder of the 
church in Vienna, but it deserves no notice, 
having probably no other foundation than the 
resemblance of the names Galatia and Gallia. 

CRETE (kreet), a large island in the Med¬ 
iterranean, bold and mountainous, but with fruit¬ 
ful valleys, anciently celebrated for its hundred 
cities. It is about 140 miles in length, and of 
very variable breadth. Tacitus represents the 
Jews as of Cretan origin; possibly he confounded 
them with the Philistines, or imagined that the 
Cherethites, repeatedly mentioned in Scripture, 
were Cretan emigrants. Indeed, the Septuagint 
renders Cherethim, or Cherethites, Ezek. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 5, Cretans. In later times it would ap¬ 
pear that many Jews had settled in Crete, so that 
we find notice of these as being in Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 11. We have no 
knowledge of the preaching of the gospel in this 
island. We are informed only that St. Paul was 
off the coast on his voyage to Rome, xxvii. 7-14, 
and that he subsequently left Titus there, Tit. i. 5. 
See Titus, The Epistle to. Crete was a Roman 
province, placed from 67 B. C. under a proconsul. 
The inhabitants had an evil name as false and 
faithless. This island is now called Candia, and, 
by the Turks, ICirid. 

CRETES, CRETIANS, inhabitants of 
Crete, Acts ii. 11; Tit. i. 12. The verse cited in 
the last-named passage is from Epimenides, a na¬ 
tive of Phaistus in Crete, who was regarded as a 
prophet. He lived about 600 B. C. 

CRIME. See Law, Punishment. 

CRIMSON (krim'zon), 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14; iii. 
14; Isa. i. 18; Jer. iv. 30. See Colors, Scarlet. 

CRISPINGr-PINS (krisp'ing-pinz), Isa. iii. 
22. The original word thus translated here oc¬ 
curs again in 2 Ki. v. 23, where it is rendered 
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“ bags.” It is properly a pocket, reticule or purse 
for holding money or other articles, conical in 
form, and often of satin or velvet, ornamented 
with gold. 

CRISPUS (kris'pus), chief of the Jewish 
synagogue at Corinth, Acts xviii. 8, converted by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 14. According to tradition, he 
was afterward bishop of JEgina. 

CRITICISM, BIBLICAL. See Scripture. 

CRITICI SACRI (krit'e-se sah'kre), the title 
of a most valuable work on Biblical literature, 
compiled in the end of the seventeenth century. 
At that time, there was a great tendency to collect 
the views of men of eminence, who had devoted 
their learning to the exposition of the word of 
God. Accordingly, Bishop Pearson and others 
encouraged a bookseller in London named Bee to 
undertake the publication of a work which reached 
nine volumes folio, and which appeared in 1660 
as an appendix to Walton’s Polyglot. Two vol- 


CROLY (kro'le), GEORGE, D.D., LL.D., 
was born in Dublin in 1780, and educated in 
Trinity College. Pie settled in London, and in 
1835 he was made rector of St. Stephens, Wal- 
brook, the celebrated church erected by Christo¬ 
pher Wren, where he remained until his death, in 
1860. He was greatly celebrated as a preacher, 

| and as a writer he will be remembered by his 
works on Divine Providence, the Apocalypses, the 
Popish Primacy, his Life of Edmund Burke and a 
Life of George IV., which have had an extensive 
circulation in this country. 

CROMLECH (krom'lekh), a large and flat 
stone usually supported by three others so as to 
form a rude altar. They were rough and unhewn, 
and their height varied according to the length of 
the perpendicular supports. Many of them are 
exceedingly massive, and they bear the marks of 
great antiquity. They abounded in Ireland, and 
they have been found in Wales, in France and 
other countries where the Celtic races prevailed. 

I They have usually been considered Druidical 
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The Crocodile of the Nile. 


times were added in 1700 and 1701. In this vast 
compilation may be found the criticisms of the 
leading continental divines of the day on the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, and their 
tractates on important theological or topical points 
in Scripture. The Apocrypha is included in these 
annotations. This work deservedly holds its place 
in all theological libraries, as it is a valuable mine 
of critical learning, although many of the subjects 
discussed in it are antiquated, and no reference 
can be found to the questions which modern 
science have made important in the present time. 

CROCODILE (krok'o-dile), a formidable rep¬ 
tile, of which there are several species. The CVoc- 
odilus vulgaris is that which is found in Egypt. It 
is amphibious, and is now to be seen only in the 
Upper Nile, though heretofore it frequented the 
lower parts of that river. Tho crocodile is too 
well known to require a description here. It is 
most likely the leviathan of Job xli. See Levia¬ 
than. Possibly also it is intended in Isa. xxvii. 
1. When Ezekiel was commanded to prophesy 
against Egypt, he described Pharaoh as “ the great 
dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers,” Ezek. 
xxix. 3. The allusion must here also be to the 
crocodile, and it is fitly applied. 


altars; for as the Druids had no temples, they 
were accustomed to erect enormous stones around 
a circular space in the centre of which a cromlech 
or altar was erected for sacrifice. Near Belfast a 
remarkable specimen exists. On the top of a 
small conical hill an excavation had been made so 
large as to form an extensive floor, and yet so deep 
as to shut out the view of surrounding objects. In 
the centre of this space was placed a cromlech or 
altar, and the worshipers assembled around it 
could witness the ceremony and merely see the 
sun in the heavens, the deity that was honored by 
the sacrifice. Rude structures of enormous stones, 
approaching to the form of caves or houses, are 
also found in Ireland, known by the term 
“ Bothals” or “ houses of God.” See Druids. 

CROM'WELL (krom'wel or krum'wel), OLI¬ 
VER, lord protector of the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land, and one of the most extraordinary characters 
in history, was the grandson of Sir Henry Crom¬ 
well and the son of Robert Cromwell, a man of 
good property and a brewer at Huntingdon, where 
Oliver was born, April 25, 1599. Having been 
educated at the free school of that city, and at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, he became a 
law student at Lincoln’s Inn. Here, however, he 
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did not remain long, as in his twenty-first year he 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier, and settled at Huntingdon. In his 
youth he is said, by royalist writers, to have in¬ 
dulged in profligate habits, which he soon, how¬ 
ever. laid aside; and that his character and manner 
of life were such as to obtain the esteem and confi- 



Oliver Cromwell. 



Fac-simile of Oliver Cromwell’s Signature. 


dence of his neighbors is evident from the fact 
that he was elected member of Parliament for 
Huntingdon in 1628. His first appearance in Par¬ 
liament was in February, 1629. In 1640 he repre¬ 
sented Cambridge. In his Parliamentary career 
he was remarkable rather for his business-like 
habits and energy of character than for elegance 
of language or gracefulness of delivery. His ap¬ 
pearance and .dress, too, were plain and unprepos¬ 
sessing. He, notwithstanding, acquired consider¬ 
able influence even in Parliament; and in 1642, 
when it was resolved to levy forces to oppose the 
king, Cromwell received a commission from the 
earl of Sussex, and raised a troop of horse at Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he, of course, had the command. 
He soon distinguished himself by his courage and 
military skill, especially at the battle of Marston 
Moor in 1644; he was excepted from the self- 
denying ordinance, and soon after won the decisive 
victory of Nasebv. In 1648 he defeated the Scots 
at Preston, and soon after invaded Scotland and 
took Berwick. He was a member of the. High 
Court of Justice for the trial of Charles I., and 
signed the warrant for his execution. In August, 

1649, he was named lord-lieutenant and comraan- 
der-in-chief in Ireland, stormed Drogheda, and 
put to death the whole garrison; and soon after 
Wexford. Other great towns submitted without 
resistance, and Ireland was subdued. In conse¬ 
quence of the expected return of Prince Charles 
to Scotland, Cromwell w’as recalled, leaving Ire- 
ton as deputy. He was appointed lord-general, 
and set out for Scotland. On the 3d September, 

1650, the great battle of Dunbar was fought, and 
the Scots were totally defeated. Edinburgh sur¬ 
rendered, and Perth was taken some months later. 
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Charles having marched into England, Cromwell 
followed him, and on the 3d September, 1651, won 
the decisive battle of Worcester. Cromwell took 
up his residence at Hampton Court in the follow¬ 
ing month. In 1653, while the Dutch war was 
going on, he dissolved the Long Parliament, 
formed a council of state and had a new Parlia¬ 
ment called, which soon resigned its power to 
Cromwell, and by the “Instrument of Govern¬ 
ment” he was created “lord protector.” He 
showed himself equal to the hard task he had 
undertaken, by sharp decisive means keeping down 
plotting Royalists, jealous Presbyterians and in¬ 
tractable levelers, and by a magnanimous foreign 
policy making England greater and more honored 
than ever. He interfered for the protection of the 
Vaudois Protestants, cruelly persecuted by the 
duke of Savoy, and had a large sum raised for 
their relief. He did not succeed with his Parlia¬ 
ments, and had to rule mostly without them. At 
last, care, anxiety and growing perplexities wore 
him out; he became gloomy and suspicious, was 
overwhelmed by sorrow at the death of his favorite 
daughter Elizabeth, Lady Clay pole, fell sick, and 
died about a month after her, September 3, 1658, 
the anniversary of his two victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester. He was interred in the chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster, but the body was torn 
from its resting-place at the Restoration, exposed 
at Tyburn, with those of Bradshaw and Ireton, the 
head cut off and the remains buried under the 
gallows. Cromwell had appointed his eldest son, 
Richard, to succeed him, but the reins of govern¬ 
ment w T ere not to be held by one so virtuous and 
incompetent; and having been compelled by the 
officers to dissolve the Parliament, he abdicated, 
April 22, 1659, and ended his days in tranquil 
seclusion at Chesliunt, in Hertfordshire, in 1712. 
His brother Henry, whose upright administration 
as viceroy of Ireland had gained him many 
friends, also retired to private life, and died in 1674. 

CROSIER (kro'zh’er), the pastoral staff of an 
archbishop; it terminates in a floriated cross. The 
term is often applied to the staff of a bishop, the 
chief difference being in the termination of the 
upper extremity. In the staff of the bishop it 
assumes a curved form, while in the other it is 
cruciform. The bishops were recognized as shep¬ 
herds of their dioceses, and their staff was made 
in the form of a shepherd’s crook, to symbolize 
their office. Usually the staff is gilded and highly 
ornamented, often adorned with jewels, and in 
many cases it is made of gold. The crosier is 
carried before archbishops, bishops, abbots and 
abbesses in processions, and while they are en¬ 
gaged in their offices, as expressive of their 
dignity. 

CROSS(kross),CRUCIFY(kroo'se-fy). The 
Greek word for cross properly signified a stake , an 
upright pole or piece of paling on which anything 
might be hung, or which might be used in impal¬ 
ing a piece of ground. But a modification w’as in¬ 
troduced as the dominion and usages of Rome' 
extended themselves through Greek-speaking coun¬ 
tries. Even amongst the Romans the crux (from 
which our cross is derived) appears to have been 
originally an upright pole, and this always re¬ 
mained the more prominent part. But from the 
time that it began to be used as an instrument of 
punishment a transverse piece of wood was com¬ 
monly added—not, however, always even then. 
For it would seem that there were more kinds of 
death than one by the cross, this being sometimes 


CROSS 

! accomplished by transfixing the criminal with a 

| pole, which was run through his back and spine 
and came out at his mouth. In another place 

! Seneca mentions three different forma: “I see,” 
says he, “three crosses, not indeed of one sort, 
but fashioned in different ways, one sort suspend¬ 
ing by the head persons bent toward the earth, 
others transfixing them through their secret parts, 
others extending their arms on a patibulum.” There 
can be no doubt, however, that the latter sort was 
the more common, and that about the period of 
the gospel age crucifixion was usually accom¬ 
plished by suspending the criminal on a cross 
piece of wood. 

But this does not of itself determine the precise 
form of the cross, for crosses of three different 
shapes were known to have been in use. One, and 
that probably the most ancient, was in the form of 
the letter T, which, as commonly written, con¬ 
sisted simply of a perpendicular line with another 
laid across the top, making two right angles, T. 
In the earlier Christian writers this letter is often 
referred to as a symbol of the cross, and on account 
of such a resemblance, Lucian, in his usual style, 
prefers a charge against the letter. The letter X 
represents another sort, which has received the 
name of St. Andrew, from a tradition that on a 
cross of this description the apostle of that name 
suffered martyrdom. But the commonest form, it 
is understood, was that-in which the upright piece 
of wood was crossed by another near the top, but 
not precisely at it, the upright pole running above 
the other, thus -f, and so making four, not merely 
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two, right angles. It was on a cross of this form, 
according to the general voice of tradition, that 
our Lord suffered ; but there is nothing in the nar¬ 
ratives of the evangelists which determines this to 
have been the form employed rather than either 
of the other two. It is, however, the one most 
commonly met with in the paintings and sculptures 
that have survived from the earlier ages. 

Punishment by the cross was confined to slaves 
or to malefactors of the worst class. When a per- 
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son was condemned to this punishment, he was 
usually stripped and scourged. Before being act¬ 
ually condemned our Lord had been scourged, 
Luke xxiii. 16; John xix. 1, and on this account, 
probably, it was omitted afterward. The criminal 
was appointed to carry his cross to the place of 
execution, which was also exacted, as a matter of 
course, at the hands of Christ, though another was 
afterward compelled to share the burden with him, 
Luke xxiii. 26. When the place of doom was 
reached, the criminal was stripped nearly naked 
and either bound or nailed to the cross, which was 



Tiie Cross. 

1. Latin Cross. 2. Patriarchal Cross. 3. Papal Cross. 4. St. 
Andrew’s Cross. 5. Maltese Cross. 6. St. Anthony’s Cross. 
7. Eastern Cross, “ Susa.’’ 8. Cross PattC*. 9. Pectoral Cross, or 
Cross Floury. 10. Altar-cloth Cross. 11. Double Greek Cross. 

then hoisted and set up, so as to cause the feet of 
the victim to be three or four feet from the earth. 
If the nailing was the most painful mode in the 
first instance, the other was more so in the end, 
for the sufferer was left to die of sheer exhaus¬ 
tion ; and when simply bound with thongs, it might 
take days to accomplish the process, for usually a 
strong pin projected out of the central stem, on 
which the body of the sufferer rested. Instances 
arc on record of persons surviving on a cross for 
nine days. But in our Lord’s case there were cir¬ 
cumstances altogether peculiar which must have 
greatly tended to shorten the period of suffering. 
Ignorant of these, Pilate indicated his surprise 
that the death of Jesus should have occurred so 
soon, Mark xv. 44. And as there were peculiar 
circumstances tending to produce an unusually 
speedy death, so there were reasons for effecting 
the removal of the body with the least possible 
delay. Had the Romans been left to themselves, 
they might have allowed the body to hang on the 
cross for days, but by the Jewish law removal be¬ 
fore sunset was imperative, Deut. xxi. 22, 23; and 
the near approach of the Jewish Sabbath—a Sab¬ 
bath also of peculiar solemnity—rendered it espe¬ 
cially needful in our Lord’s case'that no time 
should be lost in having the body committed to its 
proper resting-place. It may be added that cru¬ 
cifixion, as a capital punishment, was abolished by 
Constantine, in consequence of the sacred associa¬ 
tions which the cross had now gathered around it. 

The special importance attaching to the death 
of Christ, according to the scheme of salvation 
unfolded in the gospel, could not but communicate 
somewhat of its own character to the instrument 
on which it was undergone. From being in itself 
the most vile and repulsive of objects, the cross 
has become in the minds of believers the symbol 
of all that is holy and precious. As Christ cruci¬ 


fied is the wisdom of God and the power of God 
unto salvation, it was but natural that those who 
experienced the power of this salvation should 
glory in the cross as the instrumental occasion by 
which such unspeakable good had been procured. 
But this is a feeling that obviously needs to be 
kept within definite bounds and jealously guarded, 
lest it should grow into a species of idolatry and 
supplant the very object it was intended to honor. 
Apart from Christ himself, the cross remains what 
it naturally was—a base and contemptible thing, 
and utterly incapable, if viewed otherwise than as 
the symbol of what he accomplished on it, of im¬ 
parting either life or blessing. The early Chris¬ 
tians contemplated it merely as such a symbol, 
and hence it was usually associated in their minds 
with hopeful and joyous, not with gloomy and 
ascetic, feelings. So, it is justly remarked by 
Maitland, in his interesting work on the cata¬ 
combs, “When the cross was employed as an 
emblem, as it very often was, it wore a cheerful 
aspect. Pilate may set a seal upon the sepulchre, 
and the soldiers may repeat their idle tale, but 
the Church knows better; and thinking rather of 
Christ’s resurrection than of his death, she crowns 
the cross with flowers.” On the early tombstones 
of the Christians, therefore, the cross was the em¬ 
blem of victory and hope, and they often had the 
word victrix written underneath or alongside of it. 
It was only after the morbid and ascetic spirit of 
monkery had made way in the Church that the 
cross became associated with a gloomy, self-tor¬ 
menting piety, and only when superstition took 
the place of true spiritual devotion that the figure 
of the cross came to be used or borne about as a 
sacred charm. This last abuse began much earlier 
than the other, for it appears to have prevailed 
extensively in the fourth, and to have been not 
uncommon in the latter part of the third, century. 
Even then people signed the cross in token of 
safety, and laid stress on figures of it as a pre¬ 
servative against both spiritual and natural evil. 
This superstitious feeling was at once expressed 
and stimulated by the discovery of what was held 
to be the true sepulchre of Christ and of the real 
cross on which he suffered. The empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, about A. D. 326, and 
when she was on the verge of eighty years old, 
made a pilgrimage to the holy places, and was 
rewarded, among other things, by this notable dis¬ 
covery. A Jew who doubtless understood from 
the taste and tendencies of the noble visitant what 
was likely to bring the most grateful response fur¬ 
nished the information which led to the desired 
result, only, as three crosses were found at the spot, 
it was for a time difficult to ascertain with certainty 
which might be the Saviour’s. But on the sugges¬ 
tion of Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, they were 
tested by their power of working miracles; and as 
one only was reported to possess this quality, it 
was accordingly declared to be the genuine cross 
of Christ. This, however, was but the beginning 
of wonders, for, as is well known, bits of this real 
cross soon began to be distributed throughout 
Christendom, and the traffic grew till it was cal¬ 
culated the whole might have sufficed to build a 
ship of war, while the original remained still un¬ 
diminished. It is one of the most striking evi¬ 
dences on record of the proneness of the human 
mind to idolatry and superstition, and shows how 
close and vigilant a watch should be set on the 
workings of pious sentiment from the moment it 
begins to decline into a wrong direction. The sub¬ 
ject, however, in this aspect of it, belongs to Church 
history rather than to that of Biblical literature. 


Figuratively, cross is used in Scripture in a gen¬ 
eral way for what is painful and mortifying to the 
flesh. Our Lord himself so uses it when he says, 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me,” 
Matt. xvi. 24. And the cross, by way of emi¬ 
nence—that, namely, of Christ—is taken as an em¬ 
blem of the doctrine or religion with which it is so 
closely connected, Phil. iii. 18. The enemies of 
the cross of Christ are such as in their heart and 
behavior are opposed to the spirit and design for 
which he suffered on the accursed tree. 

CROSS, SIGN OF, an ancient custom, made 
in the West by touching the forehead first, then 
the chest, then the left and right side; in the East 
by touching the right shoulder first, then the left, 
drawing the hand in the form of the letter X or 
the St. Andrew’s cross. The Orientals touch the 
fourth finger with the thumb in making the sign; 
the Westerns use the hand, joining the first three 
fingers and bending the fourth to the thumb; the 
Eutychians and Jacobites use one finger, with a 
doctrinal significant^. In the English baptismal 
service, the sign of the cross is to be made on the 
forehead of the person baptized. 

CROWN (kroun), the name now applied to 
the ornament worn by sovereign princes; but the 
words so translated in our version of the Bible 
apply also to what we should distinguish as cor¬ 
onets, mitres, etc., garlands worn at feasts, at mar¬ 
riages, etc. The crown originated in the diadem 
or fillet used to confine the long hair. Jewelry 
was added, special colors were adopted, the fillet 
was made to encircle a cap, and thus by degrees 



Cross of Solid Gold. 

Worn by St. Cutlibort and round in bis tomb. 


a crown was developed. It is useless to inquire 
who first wore a royal crown; various legendary 
accounts are given. 

W T e have frequent notice of this ornament in 
Scripture. Bonnets or tiaras were made for the 
Israelitish priests, Ex. xxviii. 40, xxxix. 28; that 
appropriated to the high-priest was of peculiar 
richness, and had a golden engraved plate upon it 
called “the holy crown,” xxviii. 4, 36-38; xxxix. 
30, 31. Crowns were worn by the Hebrew princes; 
that of Saul is mentioned as upon his head in bat¬ 
tle, 2 Sam. i. 10. David took the crown of the 
king of Ammon, w’hich, with its jewels, weighed, 
or was worth, a talent of gold, xii. 30. A crown, 
too, we are told, was placed on the head of Joash, 
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2 Ki. xi. 12. As to the shape of crowns, it may 
be observed that those worn by the Assyrian kings 
were a kind of high and peaked mitre. Of these 
and of Egyptian crowns we have various examples. 

Modern Asiatic crowns are turbans adorned with 
jewels and aigrettes of precious stones. 

“Many crowns” is an expression occurring in 
Scripture, Rev. xix. 12, it being customary for 
those who claimed authority over more than one 
country to wear double or united crowns. We 
have a familiar illustration of this in the papal 
tiara or triple crown, as circlets were from time to 
time added to it to mark the successive augmenta¬ 
tions of power. 

Crowns of laurels, etc., were given to victors in 
the ancient games; hence the Christian’s final 
prize is represented as a crown, the symbol of 
successful contest, the appropriate ornament of the 
royal dignity conferred upon him, 1 Cor. ix. 25; 
2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 8; Rev. i. 6; iii. 11. The term 
is also used figuratively elsewhere, as in Prow xii. 



Crowns of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. 


1. Upper Egypt; 2. Lower Egypt; 3. United Egypt; 4. As¬ 
syria, Ninovch; 5. Assyria, SardanapalusIII.; 6. Assyria, Sen¬ 
nacherib; 7. Syria, Tlgrancs; 8. Persia; 9. Civic crown, from 

a coin of Gallm. 

4; xiv. 24; xvi. 31. There were anciently coins 
called “ crowns,” 1 Macc. x. 29; xiii. 39. 

CROWN OF THORNS. Our Lord was 
crowned in mockery by the Roman soldiers, Matt, 
xxvii. 29; Mark xv. 17 ; John xix. 2. It is ques¬ 
tioned whether this was merely mockery, or whether 
it was specially intended for additional torture. 
Such a crown, it is clear, must have been made of 
some plant that would readily twist into a wreath. 
The large-leaved acanthus would not; no more 
would the Spina Chrisli, as it is called, with strong, 
sharp thorns. Hasselquist imagines the thorn in 
question the Arabian nabk , a very common plant, 
“ with many small and sharp spines, soft, round 
and pliant branches, leaves much resembling ivy, 
of a very deep green, as if in designed mockery of 
a victor’s wreath.” 

CRUCIFIX (kroo'se-fiks). The word is de¬ 
rived from the Latin, and means that which is 
“fixed” to a cross. In the early history of the 
Church the figure of a lamb was a common symbol 
of Christ. Then a lamb bearing a cross; and thus 
various changes in symbolizing went on until A. D. 


680, when the sixth (Ecumenical Council ordered 
that Christ should be represented with his proper 
body. Thereafter crucifixes rapidly multiplied, 
and for centuries they have occupied a chief place 
in Romish churches and households. Protestants, 
dreading the “ peril of idolatry,” oppose their use 
as leading to superstition. 

CRUCIFIXION (kroo-se-fik'shun), CRU¬ 
CIFY. See Cross, Punishments and Jesus. 

CRUDEN (kroo'den), ALEXANDER, the 
second son of Thos. W. Cruden, one of the bailies 
of Aberdeen, England, was born in 1701. At the 
age of fifteen he went to Marischal College, and 
four years afterward took his degree. A disap¬ 
pointment in love, attended by some peculiarly 
painful circumstances, shortly afterward affected 
his intellect, and led to eccentricities of manner 
and expression which remained with him through 
life. He lived for some time as a private tutor, 
but he mainly earned his livelihood by the cor¬ 
rection of books for the press, which caused him, 
in his various fantastic pamphlets, to assume the 
title of Alexander the Corrector. At one time he 
set up as a bookseller; but as he met with little 
success, his eccentricities became so marked that 
on two several occasions lie was confined in a 
lunatic asylum. This seems to have been a harsh 
measure, as his peculiarities were very harmless. 
He used, for instance, to go about with a sponge, 
effacing from walls all inscriptions offensive to 
good morals, and showing his abhorrence of 
Wilkes by rubbing out the number 45 wherever 
he found it. He died in the year 1770, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, being found dead 
upon his knees, in a posture of prayer. Through¬ 
out life he had been a simple-minded, earnest, in¬ 
offensive Christian man. 

His only claim to notice in these pages is liis 
admirable Concordance, of which the first edition 
was published in 1737, and dedicated to Queen 
Caroline. As the queen died a few days after it 
was presented to her, Cruden obtained no reward 
beyond the barren title of bookseller to Queen 
Caroline. It was a work of enormous labor, and 
occupied, before it reached its complete form, 
many years of the author’s life. Not only is it a 
remarkably comprehensive and faithful concord¬ 
ance, but also the various explanations and no¬ 
tices prefixed to the more curious and important 
words are very clear and useful, and considering 
the state of Biblical learning in England at that 
time, are highly creditable to the author’s learn¬ 
ing. Cruden’s Concordance still continues to be 
the most useful book of the kind, but his other 
works have long been forgotten. The only two 
worth mentioning are, “ A Brief Compendium of 
the Bible,” often printed with the Concordance; 
an Index to Bishop Newton’s edition of Milton s 
works; and “ A Scripture Dictionary or Guide to 
the Holy Scripture.” 

CRUSADES (kroo-sades'), military expedi¬ 
tions against the “ Infidels,” undertaken for the 
recovery of the Holy Land. They were eight in 
number. The first was preached by Peter the 
Hermit, and ended bv Godfrey of Bouillon taking 
Jerusalem, A. D. 1099. From time to time these 
unsuccessful enterprises w'e^e made for 200 years. 
The last ended with the expulsion of the Chris¬ 
tians from Palestine, A. D. 1291. The dates of 
the leading expeditions are as follows: 1st Cru¬ 
sade, 1096; 2d, 1146; 3d, 1188; 4th, 1195; 5th, 
1198; 6th, 1228; 7th, 1249; 8tli, 1270. 


These memorable wars are worthy of being 
ranked among the most remarkable achievements 
recorded in history. In the first crusade such was 
the enthusiasm that 20,000 undisciplined foot-sol¬ 
diers moved toward the East through Hungary, 
but they were destroyed by the inhabitants of 
Bulgaria, their leader Walter the Penniless only 
escaping to Constantinople. The second detach¬ 
ment of 40,000 was led by Peter the Hermit. 
These troops succeeded in crossing the Bosphorus, 
but they were utterly routed at Nice, in Bithynia, 
where the great Council had been held. Then 
followed 15,000 Germans, to be destroyed in Hun¬ 
gary, where a fourth multitude of 200,000 also 
melted away. By this time princes, nobles and 
gentry were aroused, and from Germany, I ranee 
and England enormous numbers poured forth for 
the undertaking; a host of 600,000 advanced into 
Asia. Nice fell, Antioch after a protracted siege 
surrendered. Besieged in their turn, the Crusaders 
suffered from pestilence and the sword, but ulti¬ 
mately the way to Jerusalem was opened, and on 
the 15th day of July, A. D. 1099, the city fell into 
the Crusaders’ hands. The literature of the other 
Crusades is fraught with most thrilling interest. 
To hold Jerusalem and to found a Christian king¬ 
dom in the East were found to be impossible, but 
the effect of the Crusades was most beneficial to 
Western Europe. The Crusaders were brought 
into contact with two civilizations richer in lite¬ 
rature and more advanced than their own—the 
Greek and the Saracenic. Hence the remains of 
the old Greek architecture, of the learning that 
still existed, and the forms of Saracenic civiliza¬ 
tion which the Westerns came to understand pro¬ 
duced a mighty result. Commerce between the 
East and the West sprung up, and with commerce 
a spirit of liberty began to dawn, and the quiet, 
unreasoning subjection of the mind to the assump¬ 
tions of the hierarchy and the papal court received 
an impulse that ere long began to be felt in France, 
in Britain and in Germany. Intercourse with the 
East led to the study of Greek. The works of 
Aristotle were unlocked, the literature, the the¬ 
ology and the ritual of the Greek Church became 
known, and subsequently, in time, their effects 
were realized in the great Reformation which 
shook the nations of the West and resulted in 
the freedom which was then conquered for the 
human mind. 

CRUSE (kroos). The word appears as the 
translation of three Hebrew words; one of these 
occurs in 1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 16; 1 Ki. xvii. 12, 
14, 16; xix. 6 to denote a vessel used for water or 
oil. Gesenius, from the derivation of this—that 
which is expanded—thinks it was made of iron 
plates, but possibly it was of earthenware, a glob¬ 
ular vessel, with a neck, handle and narrow spout, 
such as is not uncommon at the present day. Or 
it might be a skin bottle. Again, we have a “ cruse 
of honey,” xiv. 3. The same word is also rendered 
“ bottle,” Jer. xix. 1, 10. This must have been of 
earthenware, and had its Hebrew name from the 
gurgling sound caused when any liquid was poured 
from it. The only other place in which our ver¬ 
sion has “cruse” is 2 Ki. ii. 20. The original 
word is translated “dish” in xxi. 13, “pans” in 
2 Chr. xxxv. 13, and “bosom” in Prov. xix. 24. 

CRUTCHED FRIARS, an order founded 
in 1169 at Bologna, so called from the fact that 
they carried a staff with a cross on the top, and 
subsequently the symbol was placed in red cloth 
on their backs or breasts. 
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CRYPT (kript), a vault partly or wholly 
under ground, the term being usually applied to 
the apartments under churches and cathedrals. 
The walls or pillars of these “crypts” were 
unusually strong to support the superincumbent 
edifices, and in many cases the apartments were so 
spacious as to serve for churches and chapels. 

CRYSTAL (kris'tal). This word occurs in 
our version of Job xxviii. 17. The original term 
signifies something of exceeding purity. Mr. 
Carey, for “ the gold and the crystal,” translates 
“ golden glass,” and in his notes and illustrations 
shows that the Egyptians had the secret of intro¬ 
ducing gold between two surfaces of glass, together 
with various colors. They could also enamel upon 
gold. It is very likely that a reference to some 
such work of art is intended. The word 
rendered “ crystal ” in Ezek. i. 22 is else¬ 
where “ ice,” or “ frost.” It is probably 
called “terrible” because of the bright 
shining of such a substance in the rays 
of the sun, dazzling and blinding the eye 
that looks on it. We further find “ crys¬ 
tal,” the rock crystal, in Rev. iv. 6; xxii. 

1; also, the epithet crystal-clear is given 
to “jasper,” xxi. 11. See Jasper. 


CUBIT. See Measures. 

CUCKOO (kuk-koo'), Lev. xi. 16; 
Deut. xiv. 15, one of the birds of which 
the flesh was unclean. The cuckoo is 
known in Palestine, but it is not proba¬ 
ble that it is here meant. More likely 
some of the lesser kind of sea-fowl. The 
Laru3 fuscus, lesser black-backed gull, 
and Lanis argentatus, herring-gull, are 
common in Palestine. Duns imagines 
that the bird in question might be the 
flamingo, Phtenicopterus ruber, which fre¬ 
quents the shores of the Red and the 
Dead Seas. 


CUCUMBER (ku'kum-ber). This, 
thought to be the Cucumis chate , was one 
of the productions of Egypt which the 
Israelites regretted, Num. xi. 5. The 
common cucumber, Cucumis sativus, is 
also plentiful in both Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine. “A garden” or field “of cucum¬ 
bers” is mentioned in Isa. i. 8, and in 
the Apocrypha, Bar. vi. 70. The “ lodge” 
in such a garden is a frail erection, des¬ 
olate indeed when the watcher has no further use 
for it and is gone. 


several other works. He was one of the giants 
of English learning, and he stands out with great 
prominence even among the great men of a learned 
age. At the present day men of high culture and 
academic fame are honored by expounding the 
characteristics of Cudworth and the men of his 
school. 

CULDEES (kuPdees). The term was associ¬ 
ated with the missionaries who from Ireland set¬ 
tled in Iona, and thence extended through Scot¬ 
land and over the north of England. See Co- 
lumba. When Augustine landed in Kent with 
authority from the see of Rome to labor in Eng¬ 
land, he and his followers found that the northern 
part of the kingdom was already Christian, and 
that the teachers and preachers who had con¬ 



CUD WORTH (kud'wurth), RALPH, a 
philosopher and theologian and a very eminent 
divine, was born in Somersetshire in 1617. He 
was educated in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and in 1639 became rector of Cadbury, and mas¬ 
ter of Clare Hall in 1644. He attained the chair 
of regius professor of Hebrew in 1645, and was 
further promoted to be master of Christ College 
in 1654. He was a man of great learning, and in 
his philosophical views he was a Platonist. His 
great work was the “True Intellectual System of 
the Universe,” which substantially was a defence 
of revealed religion against materialism and 
atheism. It has been translated into Latin by 
Mosheim, and has been several times republished. 
Cudworth was also author of a “ Treatise on Eter¬ 
nal and Immutable Morality,” which was a con¬ 
tinuation of the “Intellectual System,” and of 


Crucifix. 

Engraved from the original in the church of St. Mauritius, Munster, Germany. 

verted the people to the faith of Christ acknow¬ 
ledged no supremacy in the Roman bishop. Their 
preachers were presbyters, or what now would be 
called Presbyterians. Their abbeys and monas¬ 
teries were simply scholastic institutions of a mis¬ 
sionary character, and they no more resembled 
Romish convents than our modern theological 
seminaries do where a large number of students 
reside together and live in common. Many of 
these culdees were married. They ordained and 
refused submission to the Romish ritual. The 
contest between the two parties continued for 
many years, the Romish ecclesiastics gradually 
prevailing in consequence of the manner in which 
they gained influence with the kings, the nobles 
and those who wielded authority. In remote 
districts of Scotland the influence of the Culdee 
system continued; and when the Reformation 
awoke the public mind, there were many in the 
land who felt that the movement was but a return 
to the system of the olden time. The origin of 


the term Culdee has been much disputed. “ Keile 
De,” “Man of God,” “Gille De,” “Servant of 
God,” have been contended for, and also with per¬ 
haps as great propriety it has been held that the 
Culdees usually preferred retired places, and 
avoided luxury, ostentation in dress, architecture 
and living, and their name points to these features 
of their character, hence “Cuildich,” the term 
known among the Celts themselves, means “a se¬ 
cluded corner,” and a Culdee is therefore “ a man 
of the recess.” 

CUMBERLAND (kum'ber-land), RICH¬ 
ARD, was born in London in 1632, and died in 
1718. After spending twenty years, first as rector 
of Brampton, Northamptonshire, and afterward 
of All-Hallows at Stamford, he was, in 1691, ele¬ 
vated to the bishopric of Peterborough, 
a dignity which he neither anticipated 
nor sought. He was a man of research, 
of accurate scholarship and exact if not 
profound thinking. Besides his great 
work “ On the Laws of Nature,” of which 
a translation into English, with additions 
by John Maxwell, appeared in 1726, he 
wrote an “ Essay toward the Recovery of 
the Jewish Weights and Measures,” of 
which an abbreviation is frequently ap¬ 
pended to editions of the Authorized 
Version; “ Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician 
History, translated from Eusebius de 
priep. Evangel.;” “Ancient Origin of 
Nations;” “Attempts for Discovering 
the Times of the Planting of Nations.” 
These last two publications were edited 
from the author’s papers by S. Payne, 
M.A., rector of Barnack. Bishop Cum¬ 
berland left behind him a lofty reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar, a thinker and a man 
of piety, “ blessed with a mind free from 
every evil passion.” 

CUMMIN (kum'min), or KAM- 
MON (kam'mon), is an umbelliferous 
plant mentioned in Isa. xxviii. 25, 27; 
Matt, xxiii. 23, and which, like the dill 
and the coriander, continues to be culti¬ 
vated in modern, as it was in ancient, 
times, in Eastern countries. These are 
similar to and used for many of the 
same purposes as the anise and caraway, 
which supply their place and are more 
common in Europe. All these plants 
produce fruits, commonly called seeds, 
which abound in essential oil of a more or less 
grateful flavor and warm stimulating nature; hence 
they were employed in ancient as in modern times 
both as condiments and as medicines. So we find 
the cummin mentioned by Hippocrates, and also 
by Dioscorides, under the name of “ kuminon.” 


CUN^EUS (ku-ne'us), PETER, whose real 
name was VAN DER KUN, was born at Fles- 
singen in 1586, and died at Leyden, where he was 
professor of law, in 1638. Besides some treatises 
on subjects connected with classical literature, and 
the famous “ Satyra Menippea,” he wrote on the 
“ Republic of the Hebrews.” This work was trans¬ 
lated into English, Dutch and French, and for many 
years served as the text-book from which profes¬ 
sors lectured on the political and legislative part 
of Jewish arclueology. 

CUP. This is given as the translation of 
various Hebrew words, frequently otherwise ren- 
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CRYPT (kript), a vault partly or wholly 
under ground, the term being usually applied to 
the apartments under churches and cathedrals. 
The walls or pillars of these “crypts” were 
unusually strong to support the superincumbent 
edifices, and in many cases the apartments were so 
spacious as to serve for churches and chapels. 

CRYSTAL (kris'tal). This word occurs in 
our version of Job xxviii. 17. The original term 
signifies something of exceeding purity. Mr. 
Carey, for “ the gold and the crystal,” translates 
“golden glass,” and in his notes and illustrations 
shows that the Egyptians had the secret of intro¬ 
ducing gold between two surfaces of glass, together 
with various colors. They could also enamel upon 
gold. It is very likely that a reference to some 
such work of art is intended. The word 
rendered “ crystal” in Ezek. i. 22 is else¬ 
where “ ice,” or “ frost.” It is probably 
called “terrible” because of the bright 
shining of such a substance in the rays 
of the sun, dazzling and blinding the eye 
that looks on it. We further find “ crys¬ 
tal,” the rock crystal, in Rev. iv. 6; xxii. 

1; also, the epithet crystal-clear is given 
to “jasper,” xxi. 11. See Jasper. 


CUBIT. See Measures. 

CUCKOO (kuk-koo'), Lev. xi. 16 ; 
Deut. xiv. 15, one of the birds of which 
the flesh was unclean. The cuckoo is 
known in Palestine, but it is not proba¬ 
ble that it is here meant. More likely 
some of the lesser kind of sea-fowl. The 
Larus fuscus, lesser black-backed gull, 
and Lai'XLS argentatus, herring-gull, are 
common in Palestine. Duns imagines 
that the bird in question might be the 
flamingo, Phcenicopterus ruber , which fre¬ 
quents the shores of the Red and the 
Dead Seas. 


CUCUMBER (ku'kum-ber). This, 
thought to be the Cucumis chate, was one 
of the productions of Egypt which the 
Israelites regretted, Num. xi. 5. The 
common cucumber, Cucumis sativus, is 
also plentiful in both Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine. “A garden” or field “of cucum¬ 
bers” is mentioned in Isa. i. 8, and in 
the Apocrypha, Bar. vi.70. The “ lodge” 
in such a garden is a frail erection, des¬ 
olate indeed when the watcher has no further use 
for it and is gone. 

CUDWORTH (kud'wurth), RALPH, a 
philosopher and theologian and a very eminent 
divine, was born in Somersetshire in 1617. He 
was educated in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and in 1639 became rector of Cadbury, and mas¬ 
ter of Clare Hail in 1644. He attained the chair 
of regius professor of Hebrew in 1645, and was 
further promoted to be master of Christ College 
in 1654. He was a man of great learning, and in 
his philosophical views he was a Platonist. His 
great work was the “True Intellectual System of 
the Universe,” which substantially was a defence 
of revealed religion against materialism and 
atheism. It has been translated into Latin by 
Mosheim, and has been several times republished. 
Cudworth was also author of a “ Treatise on Eter¬ 
nal and Immutable Morality,” which was a con- 


several other works. He was one of the giants 
of English learning, and he stands out with great 
prominence even among the great men of a learned 
age. At the present day men of high culture and 
academic fame are honored by expounding the 
characteristics of Cudworth and the men of his 
school. 

CULDEES (kul'dees). The term was associ¬ 
ated with the missionaries who from Ireland set¬ 
tled in Iona, and thence extended through Scot¬ 
land and over the north of England. See Co- 
lumba. When Augustine landed in Kent with 
authority from the see of Rome to labor in Eng¬ 
land, he and his followers found that the northern 
part of the kingdom was already Christian, and 
that the teachers and preachers who had con- 



Crucifix. 

Engraved from the original in the church of St. Mauritius, Munster, Germany. 


verted the people to the faith of Christ acknow¬ 
ledged no supremacy in the Roman bishop. Their 
preachers were presbyters, or what now would be 
called Presbyterians. Their abbeys and monas¬ 
teries were simply scholastic institutions of a mis¬ 
sionary character, and they no more resembled 
Romish convents than our modern theological 
seminaries do where a large number of students 
reside together and live in common. Many of 
these euldees were married. They ordained and 
refused submission to the Romish ritual. The 
contest between the two parties continued for 
many years, the Romish ecclesiastics gradually 
prevailing in consequence of the manner in which 


the term Culdee has been much disputed. “ Keile 
De,” “Man of God,” “Gille De,” “Servant of 
God,” have been contended for, and also with per¬ 
haps as great propriety it has been held that the 
Culdees usually preferred retired places, and 
avoided luxury, ostentation in dress, architecture 
and living, and their name points to these features 
of their character, hence “Cuildich,” the term 
known among the Celts themselves, means “ a se¬ 
cluded corner,” and a Culdee is therefore “ a man 
of the recess.” 

CUMBERLAND (kum'ber-land), RICH¬ 
ARD, was born in London in 1632, and died in 
1718. After spending twenty years, first as rector 
of Brampton, Northamptonshire, and afterward 
of All-Hallows at Stamford, he was, in 1691, ele¬ 
vated to the bishopric of Peterborough, 
a dignity which he neither anticipated 
nor sought. He was a man of research, 
of accurate scholarship and exact if not 
profound thinking. Besides his great 
work “ On the Laws of Nature,” of which 
a translation into English, with additions 
by John Maxwell, appeared in 1726, he 
wrote an “ Essay toward the Recovery of 
the Jewish Weights and Measures,” of 
which an abbreviation is frequently ap¬ 
pended to editions of the Authorized 
Version; “ Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician 

History, translated from Eusebius de 
prrep. Evangel.;” “Ancient Origin of 
Nations;” “Attempts for Discovering 
the Times of the Planting of Nations.” 
These last two publications were edited 
from the author’s papers by S. Payne, 
M.A., rector of Barnack. Bishop Cum¬ 
berland left behind him a lofty reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar, a thinker and a man 
of piety, “ blessed with a mind free from 
every evil passion.” 

CUMMIN (kum'min), or KAM¬ 
MON (kam'mon), is an umbelliferous 
plant mentioned in Isa. xxviii. 25, 27; 
Matt, xxiii. 23, and which, like the dill 
and the coriander, continues to be culti¬ 
vated in modern, as it was in ancient, 
times, in Eastern countries. These arc 
similar to and used for many of the 
same purposes as the anise and caraway, 
which supply their place and are more 
common in Europe. All these plants 
produce fruits, commonly called seeds, 
which abound in essential oil of a more or less 
grateful flavor and warm stimulating nature; hence 
they were employed in ancient as in modern times 
both as condiments and as medicines. So we find 
the cummin mentioned by Hippocrates, and also 
by Dioscorides, under the name of “ kuminon.” 


CUNJEUS (ku ne'us), PETER, whose real 
name was VAN DER KUN, was born at Fles- 

singen in 1586, and died at Leyden, where he was 
professor of law, in 1638. Besides some treatises 
on subjects connected with classical literature, and 
the famous “ Satyra Menippea,” he wrote on the 
“ Republic of the Hebrews.” This work was trans¬ 


and those who wielded authority. In remote 
districts of Scotland the influence of the Culdee 
system continued; and when the Reformation 
awoke the public mind, there were many in the 
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years served as the text-book from which profes¬ 
sors lectured on the political and legislative part 
of Jewish archeology. 
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dered. Thus, Joseph’s “cup,” Gen. xliv. 2, prob¬ 
ably of large dimensions, is the same with the 
“pots” in Jer. xxxv. 5, while “cups” there is the 



translation of another word. Cups were of various 
shapes and materials, earthenware and metal, and 
many have been found in Assyria and Egypt of 
elegant shape and beautifully ornamented. Some, 
too, have inscriptions of a superstitious character, 
such as charms against disease, etc. Possibly, Jo¬ 
seph’s cup might have some resemblance to these. 
The word “cup” is often used metaphorically in 
Scripture for the portion or destiny of any one, 
Ps. xi. 6, for judgments or affliction, lxxv. 8; Jer. 
xxv. 15, and elsewhere. The “cup of salvation,” 
Ps. cxvi. 13, alludes probably to the cup of cere¬ 
mony at the passover, when the head of a family 
pronounced words of blessing over it. See Pass- 
over, and comp, the “ cup of blessing,” 1 Cor. x. 
16. The “cup of devils” symbolized idolatry and 
foul rites, 21; comp. Rev. xvii. 4. 



CUPBEARER. The office of cupbearer is 
one of great antiquity. We find several in the 
court of Pharaoh as well as in the courts of Solo¬ 
mon, 1 Ki. x. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 4, of Sennacherib king 
of Assyria, 2 Ki. xviii. 17, etc., of Artaxerxes 


Longimanus, Nell. i. 11, and of Herod. They 
were generally eunuchs, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Rabshakeh and Nehemiah were ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule, particularly as Rab¬ 
shakeh is mentioned in connection with Rabsaris, 
“chief of the eunuchs.” If Rabshakeh was (as 
there is some reason to believe) an apostate Jew, 
it will show how largely the captive Jews ivere 
employed in domestic service at ancient courts, 
Dan. i. 4. As the cupbearer had the highly- 
valued privilege of access to the king’s presence, 
and that, too, at his most merry and unbending 
moments, the office was one of high value and im¬ 
portance. This explains the enor¬ 
mous wealth which Nehemiah, dur¬ 
ing his term of service in the Per¬ 
sian court, had been able to amass. 

Cupbearers are frequently repre¬ 
sented on the Assyrian monuments. 

It may be worth observing that 
Pharaoh’s butler or cupbearer, 

Gen. xl. 11, speaks of pressing 
gropes into Pharaoh’s cup; it is 
probable that the king, under the 
control of a scrupulous hierarchy, 
was forbidden to drink the juice 
of the grape except in its unfer¬ 
mented state. 

Some curious particulars are 
given by Xenophon of the way in 
which a Median cupbearer per¬ 
formed his office. The cup was 
washed in the king’s presence, and 
when filled, after the officer had 
tasted a little of the wine, which 
he poured into his left hand, was 
presented on three fingers. So no 
modern Eastern attendant ever 
grasps any vessel he offers to his 
master, but places it on his left 
hand and steadies it with his right. 

CURATE (ku'rct). This 
word denotes an incumbent who 
has the “cure of souls.” More 
usually it signifies “a clerk” who 
exercises a spiritual office in a par¬ 
ish under a rector or a bishop. He 
must be licensed and admitted by 
the bishop, and he may be removed 
at the will of the bishop or the 
rector. “Perpetual curates” are 
not removable. Where tithes were seized by lay¬ 
men, they had to recognize curates and give them 
a living, and these are known by the term “per¬ 
petual curates.” 

CURCELLiEUS ikur-sel-le'us), STEPHEN, 
a Swiss theologian celebrated at the time of the 
Arminian controversy, was born at Geneva in 
1586, and died in 1659. He studied under Theo¬ 
dore Beza, and was appointed pastor of Fontaine¬ 
bleau in 1614. In 1621 he removed to Amiens. 
He refused to sign the acts of the synod of Dort, 
and was compelled, in consequence, to withdraw 
to Amsterdam, where he was very kindly received 
by Episcopius, and on his death, in 1634, was ap¬ 
pointed professor of theology. He was a thorough 
Arminian, and has even been accused of holding 
Socinian and Anti-trinitarian opinions. He wrote 
several works on the Arminian controversy, which 
have no particular value now. One of his most 
interesting works is an edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment with various readings, to which he paid con¬ 
siderable attention. 


CURE. 1. The spiritual charge of a parish. 
Bishops were accustomed to send persons as they 
pleased to parishes around them; but as parishes 
were recognized with boundaries, stationary clergy 
were appointed, who received the tithes and dues. 
2. The parish itself is sometimes called a cure. 

CURETON (ku're-ton), WILLIAM, D.D., an 
eminent Orientalist, was born at Westbury, in 
Shropshire, in 1808. He studied in Christ Church, 
Oxford, and entered the Church in 1834. In the 
Bodleian Library he devoted himself to the trea¬ 
sures of that great storehouse, and thus his taste 


for Oriental matters was fostered. He became 
connected with the British Museum, and he re¬ 
mained in his office in that institution until 1850> 
when he became a canon of Westminster and 
rector of St. Margaret’s. He was admitted to the 
Royal Society, to the Institute of France and to 
German honors at Halle, because of his fame in 
Oriental learning. He prepared a catalogue of 
the Arabic manuscripts, and in 1841 applied him¬ 
self to the study and collation of the important 
collection of Syrian manuscripts discovered in a 
monastery in the desert of Nitria, among which 
were the Epistles of Ignatius, the publication of 
which led to a warm controversy in England. In 
1847, Dr. Cureton was appointed chaplain to the 
queen, and in 1849 he became a canon of West¬ 
minster. He was made a crown trustee of the 
British Museum, and after a life of high literary 
fame he died, in consequence of a railway acci¬ 
dent, in the year 1864. 

CURSE (kurse), an imprecation or solemn de¬ 
nunciation of evil or judgment, Jud. v. 23. When 
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the Israelites entered Canaan, solemn curses were 
to be pronounced against notorious offenders by 
certain of the tribes who were stationed upon 
Mount Ebal, the Levites, who stood with the rest 
of the tribes upon Gerizim, uttering the awful 
words, Deut. xxvii. This command was executed 
by Joshua, Josh. viii. 30-35. See Anathema ; 
Excommunication. 

CURTAIN (kur'ten), a Hebrew word denot¬ 
ing curtains, from a root signifying to shake, is 
used of the linen and goats’ hair hangings which 
covered the sacred tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 1-13; 
xxxvi. 8-18. It is hence sometimes employed to 
designate the tabernacle itself, 2 Sam. vii. 2; 1 
Chr. xvii. 1. And we find it applied to a tent 
generally, Isa. liv. 2; Jer. iv. 20. Other Hebrew 
words are sometimes rendered “curtain.” See 
Hangings and Tabernacle. 

CUSH (kusli). 1. An individual or tribe of 
the sons of Ham, Gen. x. 6, 7, 8; 1 Chr. 8, 9, 10. 
2. A Benjamite in the time of Saul, Ps. vii., title. 

CUSH, the name of a region inhabited by 
tribes of the Hamite family so called. But there 
seems to have been an antediluvian Cush, Gen. ii. 
13. If so, it was in Asia, and Cush the Ilamite 
may have had his name from a settlement or allot- 


the Egyptians, Ps. lxviii. 31; Ezek. xxx. 4, 5, 9; 
Nah. iii. 9, with the Libyans, 2 Chr. xii. 3; xvi. 
8, with Phut or Put, Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxxviii. 
5, and as the extreme limit westward of the em¬ 
pire of Xerxes, Esth. i. 1; viii. 9. “ Cush was 

strictly the southern zone; it comprised the known 
countries of the south, both in Africa and Arabia; 
in the former part it is bounded by Seba (Meroe), 
in the latter by Sheba (Sabsea); and whenever the 
nations inhabiting these districts extended beyond 
the southern regions, cither to settle in more 
eastern or in more northern parts, they were sepa¬ 
rated from the stem of Cush and associated with 
different branches of Sliem. . . . Only, if the eth¬ 
nographical relation was quite undisputed, as, for 
instance, with Raaraali, even a more eastern nation 
was acknowledged as descending from Cush. This 
part of our list admits, then, a historical fact of 
the highest importance—namely, the early connec¬ 
tion between the tribes of Arabia and those of 
Africa, a connection guaranteed not only by the 
Arabic character of the Abyssinian language, but 
by the similarity of the names of towns on both 
sides the Arabic gulf.” Dr. Kali sell notices an¬ 
other important migration of Cush, that of Nimrod, 
a Cushite chief, p. 253, etc. The Cushite woman 
whom Moses married would seem to have been 
Arabian, Num. xii. 1. 



CUSHAN (kusli'an), a name found 
only in Ilab. iii. 7. It has been supposed 
that of a man, identical with Chushan-rish- 
atliaim; but this is not probable. More 
likely it is identical with Cush, the terri¬ 
tory, the Arabian Cush, the connection 
with Midian confirming this view. The 
prophet is describing the triumphant ap¬ 
proach of Israel to Canaan, and the conse¬ 
quent fear of the neighboring tribes. 


CUSHI (kusli'i). 1. A runner whom 
Joab despatched to apprise David of the 
victory over Absalom’s troops and of Ab¬ 
salom’s death, 2 Sam. xviii. 21, 22, 23, 31, 
32. 2. An ancestor of the person sent to 

Baruch to desire him to bring and read 
Jeremiah’s roll to the princes, Jer. xxxvi. 
14. 3. The father of Zeplianiah the 

prophet, Zepli. i. 1. 


CUSHITE (kush'ite), Num. xii. 1, 
marg. See Cush. 


CUSTOM (kus'tum), RECEIPT OF, 
Matt. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27. See 
Publican. 


The Flamingo, supposed by some to be tiie Cuckoo of 
Scripture.—S eo Cuckoo. 


inent there. Leaving this as a matter upon which 
we can do little more than conjecture, it may be 
observed that the chief habitations of the Cushites 
w’ere to the south of Egypt in the extensive tracts 
called Ethiopia, Ezek. xxix. 10. They also appear 
to have spread in the Arabian peninsula, where 
were tribes descended from them, Gen. x. 7. The 
Cushites (the word being often rendered “Ethio¬ 
pian” in our version) were black in color, Jer. 
xiii. 23, robust, and large in stature, Isa. xlv. 14, 
and wealthy, xliii. 3. They are mentioned with 


CUTHAH (kuth'ah), a district in Asia, 
whence Shalmaneser transplanted certain 
colonists into the land of Israel, which he 
had desolated, 2 Ki. xvii. 24-30. From 
the intermixture of these colonists with 
the remaining natives sprung the Samari¬ 
tans, who are called Cuthites in the Chaldee 
and the Talmud; and for the same reason a number 
of non-Semitic words which occur in the Samaritan 
dialect are called Cnthian. The situation of the 
Ciithah from which these colonists came is alto¬ 
gether unknown. Josephus places it in Central 
Persia, and finds there a river of the same name. 
Rosenmiiller and others incline to seek it in the 
Arabian Irak, where Abulfeda and other Arabic 
and Persian writers place a town of this name, in 
the tract near the Nahr-Malca, or royal canal, 
which connected the Euphrates and Tigris to the 

A 


south of the present Bagdad. There was a warlike 
tribe called Cossiei occupying the mountain ranges 
between Media and Persia. Perhaps the Cutheans 
may be identified with these. 


CUTHBERT (kuth'bert), SAINT, an eminent 
monk, whose birthplace is uncertain, some claim¬ 
ing him to be a native of Northumberland and 
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others holding that he was born in the south of 
Scotland. He was educated by the Irish monks 
at Iona; and after being a monk at Mailros, now 
Melrose, he became prior of the monastery of Lin- 
disfarne, on the coast of Northumberland, in A.D. 
685. In the island of Fame he lived in the most 
ascetic manner, but at the entreaty of King Egbert 
he accepted the see of Hexham. On the approach 
of infirmity he returned to Fame, and died there 
in March, 686. The most marvelous stories are 
told of him and of the wanderings of the stone 
coffin which contained his remains. Wherever it 
settled, it was understood that the land belonged 
to St. Cutlibert, and ultimately it settled at Dur¬ 
ham. Here in a costly shrine in the grand old 
cathedral the remains continued until the Refor¬ 
mation, when they were buried under the pave¬ 
ment. In 1827 the grave was opened, and a coffin 
was found which had been made in 1541, when the 
body had been interred. The coffin enclosed an¬ 
other, which it was believed had been made in 
1104, and this again held another, which agreed 
with the description of the original one made in 
698, when the saint was raised from his first grave. 
The innermost case held not the body, but a mere 
skeleton rolled in robes of rich silk; and frag¬ 
ments of this silk and of relics from the coffin are 
preserved in the library of the cathedral. The 
Venerable Bede wrote two lives of Cuthbcrt, and 
it is said that a cloth which Cuthbcrt had used in 
divine service had been fashioned into a standard 
and carried at many a stricken field. It hung 
beside his shrine until the Reformation, when a 
sister of Calvin, the wife of the first Protestant 
dean of the cathedral, caused it to be burnt. 
The miracles which are recorded of Cutlibert are 
wondrous for their number and purely mediceval 
character. 
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CUTHITES. See Samaritans. 

CUTTING OFF FROM THE PEOPLE, 

Ex. xxx. 33, and elsewhere. See Anathema ; Ex- 
communication ; Punishments. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH. Heathen 
nations frequently cut and lacerate their flesh, 
both as mourning for the dead—a relic perhaps 
of the human sacrifices that used to be offered— 
and also in order to propitiate their idol deities, 
1 Ki. xviii. 28, a practice prevailing specially, 
though not exclusively, among Syrians. Further, 
masters used to brand their slaves; and though 
this might be a punishment for running away, yet 
indisputably it served to indicate ownership, and 
in this sense it is alluded to in various places of 
Scripture, Gal. vi. 17; Rev. vii. 3; xiii. 16; xix. 
20. Akin to this practice was the marking or tat¬ 
tooing voluntarily undergone as the sign of devo¬ 
tion to some idol god, Zecli. xiii. 6. To preserve 


them from all such evil and contaminating customs, 
the strict prohibition was given to the Israelites 
not to make any marks upon themselves, Lev. xix. 
28; xxi. 5; Dent. xiv. 1; comp, also the warning in 
Jer. xvi. 6, 7. It seems, indeed, as if the forbidden 
rite was sometimes practiced, but the persons re¬ 
ferred to in this place were probably the more than 
half-idolatrous Samaritans. Mention is also made 
of the custom in respect to the Philistines and 
Moabites, Jer. xlvii. 5; xlviii. 37. 

CUYLER (ki'ler), CORNELIUS, D.D., was 
born at Albany, New York, in 1783, graduated at 
Union College in 1806, licensed in 1808 and settled 
at Poughkeepsie in the same year. From 1833 
until 1850 he was pastor of the Second Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, Philadelphia. He was a man of fine 
sentiment, vigorous mental power, a remarkable 
preacher and a most successful pastor. He left 
Sermons and works on the Atonement, Baptism, 
the Ministry and other subjects, showing the versa¬ 
tility and energy of his mind. He died in 1850. 

CYAMON (ki'a-mon), Judith vii. The site 
of this place, which is mentioned nowhere else, 


has been supposed to be Tell Kaimdn , which has 
been identified with the Cammona of Eusebius and 
the Cimana of Jerome. 

CYLINDRICAL VAULTING. 1. Vault¬ 
ing without groins, resting on two parallel walls, 
and the section of which forms a part of a circle. 
2. The term is also applied to simple pointed 
vaulting. 

CYMBAJLS (sira'b’ls). See Musical In¬ 
struments. 

CYPRESS (si'press), Isa. xliv. 14. The tree 
here intended has been supposed to be the ilex, a 
species of oak, but it is more probably the ever¬ 
green cypress, Cupressus sempervirens. This is very 
common in the lower levels of Syria. The wood 
is fragrant, very hard and not likely to rot, so that 
it was not unfrequently chosen for making images 
of gods. 


CYPRIAN (sip're-an), bishop of Carthage. 
His name was Thascius Ccecilius. He was born at 
Carthage, about A.D. 196. He became a teacher 
of rhetoric, and about 246 he was converted to 
Christianity. He was made a presbyter, and 
bishop of Carthage in 248. In the persecution of 
Decius he fled, but on his return he was received 
as bishop again. When the severe persecution of 
Valerianus fell on the Church, he was arrested 
and banished. Being recalled, he refused to sacri¬ 
fice to the heathen gods, and he was accordingly 
put to death, in 288. Cyprian is famous for his 
extreme views as to the rights of bishops, and for 
his severe treatment of the “ lapsed.” He also 
opposed the high honors paid to martyrs and con¬ 
fessors. His appointment led to a schism in the 
church of Carthage, which, was eventually healed 
by Cornelius, the bishop of Rome. The works of 
Cyprian are of value, inasmuch as they show the 
beliefs, modes of thought and practices of the early 
churches. They are written in a rhetorical style, 
resembling that of Tertullian, whom Cyprian stud¬ 
ied and revered, and whom he was accustomed to 
call “the master.” He may be regarded as the 
father of the Roman episcopal system. 


CYPRIANS (sip're-ans), 2 Macc. iv. 29. In¬ 
habitants of— 

CYPRUS (si'prus), the modern Kebins , one of 
the largest islands in the Mediterranean and next 
to Sicily in importance. It is 
about 140 miles in length, and 
varies in breadth from 50 to 5 
miles. From its numerous head¬ 
lands and promontories, it was 
called “ Kerastis,” or “ the Horn¬ 
ed,” and from its exuberant fer¬ 
tility, “Macaria,” or “the bless¬ 
ed.” Its proximity tp Asia Minor, 

Phoenicia and Egypt, and its numerous havens, 
made it a general rendezvous for merchants. “ Corn, 
wine and oil,” which are so often mentioned in* the 
Old Testament as the choicest productions of Pal¬ 
estine, were found here in the highest perfection. 
The forests also furnished large supplies of timber 
for shipbuilding, which rendered the conquest of 
the island a favorite project of the Egyptian kings. 
It was the boast of the Cyprians that they could 
build and complete their vessels without any aid 
from foreign countries. Among the mineral pro¬ 
ducts were diamonds, emeralds and other precious 
stones, alum and asbestos, besides iron, lead, zinc, 
with a portion of silver, and, above all, copper, the 
far-famed “a?s Cyprium.” 

Cyprus was originally peopled from Phoenicia. 
See Ciiittim. Amasis I., king of Egypt, si jdued 
the whole island. In the time of Herodotus the 
population consisted of Athenians, Arcadians, 
Phoenicians and Ethiopians. Under the Persians 
and Macedonians the whole island was divided into 
nine petty sovereignties. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander the Great it fell to the share of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus. It was brought under the roman 
dominion by Cato. Under the emperor Am* istus 
it was first an imperial province, and aftevv ard, 
with Gallia Narboncnsis, made over to the sr ate. 
i When the empire was divided, it fell to the share 
of the Byzantine emperors. Richard I. of Eng¬ 
land conquered it in 1191, and gave it to Guy Lu- 
signan, by whose family it was retained for nearly 
three centuries. In 1473 the republic of Venice 
obtained possession of it, but in 1571 it was taken 
by Selim II., and ever since has been under the 
dominion of the Turks. The majority of the pop¬ 
ulation belong to the Greek Church; the arch¬ 
bishop resides at Leikosia. Cyprus was one of 
the first places out of Palestine in which Chris¬ 
tianity was promulgated, though at first to Jews 
only, Acts xi. 19, by “those who were scattered 
abroad” after Stephen’s martyrdom. It was vis¬ 
ited by Barnabas and Paul on their first mission- 


Egyptian Sherbet Cups. 

ary tour, and subsequently by Barnabas and John 
Mark. Paul sailed to the south of the island on 
his voyage to Rome. 

CYRENE (sFrene), Ghrenna in modern Ara¬ 
bic, a city in Libya, founded about the year B. C. 
632 by a colony of Greeks from Thera, Santorini, 
a small island in the Aegean Sea. Its name is 
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generally supposed to be derived from a fountain 
(but Justin says a mountain) called Cyre, near its 
site. It was built on a table-land, 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea, in a region of extraordinary 
fertility and beauty. It was the capital of a dis¬ 
trict, called from it Cyrenaica (Barca), which ex¬ 
tended from the Gulf of Platea (Bomba) to the 
Great Syrtis (Gulf of Sidra). With its port Apol- 
lonia (Musa Soosa), about ten miles distant, and 
the cities Barca, Teuchira and Hesperis, which at 
a later period were named Ptolemais, Arsinoe and 
Berenice, it formed the Cyrenaic Pentapolis. For 
above 180 years the form of government was mo¬ 
narchical; it then became republican; and at last 
the country became tributary to Egypt, under Pto¬ 
lemy Soter. It was bequeathed to the Romans by 
Apion the natural son of Ptolemy Physcon, about 
97 My*., and was then formed into a province with 
Crete. Strabo'(quoted by Josephus) says that in 
Cyrene there were four classes of persons, namely, 
citizens, husbandmen, foreigners and Jews, and 
that the latter enjoyed their own customs and 
laws. At the commencement of the Christian era 
the Jews of Cyrene were so numerous in Jerusa¬ 
lem that they had a synagogue of their own, Acts 
ii. 10; vi. 9. Some of the first Christian teachers 
were natives of Cyrene, Acts xi. 20; xiii. 1. Simon, 
who was compelled to assist in bearing the cross of 
the Saviour, was a Cyrenian, Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark 
xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 

The ruins of Cyrene and the surrounding coun¬ 
try have been diligently explored within the last 
few years. 

CYRENIACS (si-re'nyaks), heretics of the 
second century who denied the utility of prayer. 

CYRENIAN. Sec Cyrene. 

CYRENIUS (si-re'nyus), or, according to 
his Latin appellation, P. SULPITIUS QUIRI- 
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NIUS, governor of Syria, Luke ii. 1, 2. The 
mention of his name, in connection with the census 
which was in progress at the time of our Lord’s 
birth, presents very serious difficulties, of which, 
from the want of adequate data, historical and 
critical inquiry has not yet attained a satisfactory 
solution. The passage is as follows: “ Now, this 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria.” Instead of “ taxing,” it is now agreed 
that the rendering should be “enrolment” or 
59 



“ registration,” as it is clear from Josephus that 
no taxing did take place till many years after this 
period. The whole passage, as it now stands, may 
be properly read, “This enrolment was the first 
while Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” 

This appears very plain, and would suggest no 
difficulty were it not for the knowledge which we 
obtain from other 
quarters, which is 
to the effect—1. 

That there is no 
historical notice 
of any enrolment 
at or near the time 
of our Lord’s 
birth; and 2. That 
the enrolment 
which actually did 
take place under 
Cyrenius was not 
until ten years af¬ 
ter that event. 

The difficulty 
begins somewhat 
before the text 
now cited; for it 
is said that “ in 
those days there 
went out a decree 
from Caesar Au¬ 
gustus that the 
whole world 
should be taxed” 

(enrolled). But 
since no historian mentions any such general en¬ 
rolment of the whole empire, and since, if it had 
taken place, it is not likely to have been men¬ 
tioned in connection with the governor of Syria, it 
is now usually admitted that Judaea only is meant 
by the phrase rendered “the whole earth” (but 
more properly “the whole land”), as in Luke xxi. 
26; Acts xi. 28, and perhaps in xxi. 20. The 
real difficulties are thus reduced to the two now 
stated. With regard to the enrolment, it may be 
said that it was probably not deemed of sufficient 
importance by the Roman historians to deserve 
mention, being confined .to a remote and compara¬ 
tively unimportant province. Nor was it, perhaps, 
of such a nature as would lead even Josephus to 
take notice of it, if it should appear, as usually 
supposed, that no trace of it can be found in his 
writings. 

Of the remaining difficulties various solutions 
have been offered, and some, despairing of any 
satisfactory solution, have supposed the verse in 
question to have been a marginal gloss which has 
crept into the text. The following explanations 
are, however, those which are most generally 
received: 

1. Assuming, on the authority of Luke, that an 
enrolment actually did take place at the time of 
our Lord’s birth, the hypothesis proceeds*to make 
out a probability that Cyrenius was then joint- 
governor of Syria along with Saturninus. It is 
known that a few years previous to this date, Vo- 
lumnius had been joined with Saturninus as the 
procurator of that province, and the two, Saturni¬ 
nus and Volumnius, are repeatedly spoken of 
together by Josephus, who 'styles them equally 
governors of Syria. Josephus does not mention 
the recall of Volumnius, but there is certainly a 
possibility that this had taken place before the 
birth of Christ, and that Cyrenius, who had al¬ 
ready distinguished himself, had been sent in his 
place. He would then have been under Saturni¬ 


nus, a “governor” of Syria, just as Volumnius 
had been before, and as Pilate was afterward, of 
Judaea. That he should here be mentioned as 
such by Luke, rather than Saturninus, is very nat¬ 
urally accounted for by the fact that he returned 
ten years afterward as procurator or chief gov¬ 
ernor, and then held a second and more important 
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census for the purpose of registration and taxation, 
when Arehelaus was deposed and Judaea annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria. The only real 
objection to this solution is the silence of all other 
history. 

2. Another explanation would read the passage 
thus: “This enrolment was made before Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” The advocates of this 
view suppose that Luke inserted this verse as a 
sort of parenthesis, to prevent his readers from 
confounding this enrolment with the subsequent 
census made by Cyrenius. But such a construc¬ 
tion would in the present case be very harsh and 
very foreign to the usual simplicity of Luke. 

3. Another mode of getting over the difficulty is 
sanctioned by the names of Calvin, Valesius, Wet- 
stein, Hales, and others. They would read the 
text thus: “In those days there went forth a de¬ 
cree from Augustus that the whole land should be 
enrolled; but the enrolment itself was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” The sup¬ 
position here is that the census was commenced 
under Saturninus, but was not completed till two 
years after, under Quirinius. 

Hales reminds us that a little before the birth of 
Christ, Herod had marched an army into Arabia 
to redress certain wrongs which he had received, 
and this proceeding had been so misrepresented to 
Augustus that he wrote a very harsh letter to 
Herod, the substance of which was that, “having 
hitherto treated him as a friend , he would now treat 
him as a subject .” And when Herod sent an em¬ 
bassy to clear himself, the emperor repeatedly re¬ 
fused to hear them, and so Herod was forced to 
submit to all the injuries offered to him. Now, it 
may be collected that the chief of these injuries 
was the performance of his threat of treating him 
as a subject, by the degradation of his kingdom to 
a Roman province. For soon after, Josephus inci¬ 
dentally mentions that “ the whole nation of the 
Jews took an oath of fidelity to Caesar and the 
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king jointly, except 6000 of the Pharisees, who, 
through their hostility to the regal government, 
refused to take it.” The date of this transaction 
is determined by its having been shortly before the 
death of Pheroras, and coincides with the time of 
this decree of enrolment and of the birth of Christ. 


The oath which Josephus mentions would be ad¬ 
ministered at the same time, according to the usage 
of the Roman census, in which a return of persons, 
ages and properties was required to be made upon 
oath, under penalty of confiscation of goods, as we 
learn from Ulpian. That Cyrenius, a Roman sen¬ 
ator and procurator, was employed to make this 
enrolment, we learn not only from St. Luke, but by 
the joint testimony of Justin Martyr, Julian the 
Apostate and Eusebius; and it was made while 
Saturninus was president of Syria in the thirty- 
third year of Herod’s reign, corresponding to the 
date of Christ’s birth. Cyrenius, who is described 
by Tacitus “as an active soldier and rigid commis¬ 
sioner,” was well qualified for an employment so 
odious to Ilerod and his subjects, and probably 
came to execute the decree with an armed force. 
The enrolment of the inhabitants, “each in his 
own city,” was in conformity with the wary policy 
of the Roman jurisprudence, to prevent insurrec¬ 
tions and to expedite the business; and if this pre¬ 
caution was judged prudent even in Italy, much 
more must it have appeared necessary in turbulent 
provinces like Judaea and Galilee. 

At the present juncture, however, it appears that 
the census proceeded no further than the first act— 
namely, of the enrolment of persons in the Roman 
register. For Herod sent his trusty minister, 
Nicholas of Damascus, to Rome, who, by his ad¬ 
dress and presents, found means to mollify and unde-1 


ceive the emperor, so tliat he proceeded no farther 
in the design which he had entertained. The census 
was consequently at this time suspended, but it 
was afterward carried into effect upon the deposal 
and banishment of Archelaus and the settlement 
of J uda»a as a Roman province. On this occasion 
the trusty Cyrenius was sent again, as 
president of Syria, with an armed force, 
to confiscate the property of Arche¬ 
laus, and to complete the census for the 
purposes of taxation. This taxation 
was a poll-tax of two drachma; a head 
upon males from fourteen, and females 
from twelve, to sixty-five years of age, 
equal to about twenty-eight cents of our 
money. This was the “ tribute-money ” 
mentioned in Matt. xvii. 24-27. The 
payment of it became very obnoxious 
to the Jews, and the imposition of it 
occasioned the insurrection under Judas 
‘of Galilee which Gamaliel describes as 
having occurred “ in the days of the tax¬ 
ing,” Acts v. 37. 

By this statement, connected with the 
slight emendation of the text already 
indicated, Hales considers that “the 
evangelist is critically reconciled with 
the varying accounts of Josephus, Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian, and an histori¬ 
cal difficulty satisfactorily solved which 
has hitherto set criticism at defiance.” 

CYRIL (sir'il), LUCAR, was a 
patriarch of Constantinople, famed for 
his efforts to introduce the doctrines of 
the Reformed Church into the Eastern 
Church. He was born in Claudia in 
1568, and educated at Venice and Pa¬ 
dua. He traveled extensively, and at 
Geneva he became acquainted with 
leading theologians, where his mind 
received such impressions that he never 
lost them. In Lithuania, where he set¬ 
tled for a time, he resisted the union 
of the Polish Church with the Church 
of Rome. On his return to his native land he 
was promoted, and reached the patriarchate of 
Alexandria in 1602. lie still maintained an 
extensive correspondence with Reformers and 
men of influence in England, France and Ger¬ 
many. The representatives of the Western pow¬ 
ers at Constantinople would have secured his 
election to that city, only for his unwillingness to 
pay the enormous fee demanded by the Turkish 
government, but in 1621 he was unanimously ap¬ 
pointed. lie procured a printing-press from Eng¬ 
land and began to issue evangelical publications, 
but forthwith the Jesuits instigated the suppression 
of these works, and the Turkish government com¬ 
plied, and they were destroyed. He avowed his 
“ Confession,” and then in his own Church ene¬ 
mies arose; and finally, in 1638, a synod was con¬ 
vened to try him at Constantinople. Before the 
decision was proclaimed, the janissaries, at the 
instance of the government, seized him, carried 
him out to sea, strangled him and cast his body 
into the sea. Such was the fate of this great and 
good man. 

CYRIL, SAINT, OF JERUSALEM, was 
born, it is believed, in that city about A. D. 315. 
He was ordained deacon by Macarius and presby¬ 
ter by Maximus, and on the death of Maximus 
he succeeded him in A. D. 350. He became in¬ 
volved in the Arian controversy, and he was de¬ 



St. Cuthbert. 

From one of tho external canopies of the Middle Tower of Durham 
Cathedral. 


posed in 357 by a council. Being restored, he was 
deposed again by the Arian Council of Constanti¬ 
nople in 360. Even a third time he was expelled, 
in 367, but in 381 he was restored, and in 386 he 
died, freed from all the charges of his persecutors. 
His writings are in Greek, and they display the 
growing tendency of the age to superstitious prac¬ 
tices. He insists greatly on the virtue of persons 
crossing themselves. The state of virginity is ex¬ 
tolled as being next to that of the angels, and that 
virgins are sure in eternity to carry off* the noblest 
crowns. 

CYRIL, SAINT, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
succeeded Theophilus A. D. 412. lie was a man of 
boundless ambition, arrogant and headstrong, and 
displayed these qualities in the persecution of the 
Novations; in the expulsion of the Jews from Al¬ 
exandria; in his quarrel with Orestes, the governor 
of the city; his persecution of the accomplished 
Hypatia, head of the Platonist school of Alexan¬ 
dria, followed by her brutal seizure and murder; 
and in his long controversy with Nestorius. He 
got Nestorius condemned by Pope Celestine, at the 
Council of Ephesus, in 431, and he was himself 
condemned bv the Council of Antioch, which fa¬ 
vored Nestorius. Nestorius and Cyril were both 
imprisoned by the emperor Theodosius, and after 
his liberation he was restored to Alexandria, where 
he died in A. D. 444. His writings, as might be 
expected, were mostly controversial. He wrote on 



St. Cuthbert tendered the Bishopric of 
Hexham. 


Engraved from a pen-picture showing Egfrid, king of North¬ 
umberland, and an ecclesiastical synod tendering tho bishopric 
of Hexham to St. Cuthbert. The original is in a manuscript 
life of Dede, written A.D. 1200. 

the incarnation, against Nestorius, a Commentary 
on the Gospel of John, a work against Julian and 
a large number of works on the Old Testament. 

CYRIL, SAINT, “ Apostle of the Slaves,” was 
born of a family of senatorial rank at Thessalonica. 
His first name was Constantine, and he acquired 
the designation of “The Philosopher.” He was 
sent to preach to the Chazavs, and converted the 
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CYRUS (si'rus), the celebrated Persian 
conqueror of Babylon who promulgated the 
first edict for the restoration of the Jews to 
their own land, Ezra i. 1, etc. His original 
name was Agradates, but he assumed that 
of Kouros or Khouresh (whichever was the 
most accurate Persian form), doubtless on 
ascending the throne. Ctesias tells us that 
the word means the sun. 

The authorities on which we have to rest 
for our knowledge of the life of Cyrus are 
chiefly three. First, Herodotus, who re¬ 
ported the tales concerning him current in 
Asia a century later, but selected from them 
with the taste of a Greek epic or romance 
writer. Secondly, Xenophon, who has made 
the life of Cyrus the foundation of a phil¬ 
osophical novel, written in a moral spirit, as 
unhistorieal as that of F&ielon’s T6l6maque. 
Thirdly , The epitome of Ctesias, preserved 
for us by the patriarch Photius. Ctesias 
was a Greek physician who stayed seven¬ 
teen years at the Persian court toward the 
end of the reign of Darius Nothus, about 
B. C. 416-400. According to Diodorus, he 
drew his histories from the royal archives, 
and in part that may be true. But a large, 
number of the facts recorded by him won Id 
certainly never have been allowed a place 
in them, and several great anachronisms which he 
commits are mistakes of a kind which can scarcely 
ever occur in books written in the form of annals. 


Cypress. 

Herodotus and Xenophon agree that Cyrus was 
son of Cambyses, prince of Persia, and of Mandane, 
daughter of Astyages, king of the Median empire. 
Ctesias denies that there was any relationship at all 
between Cyrus and Astyages. According to him, 
when Cyrus had defeated and captured Astyages, 
he adopted him as a grandfather, and invested 


The rocky Coast of the Island of Cyprus. 


fruit of his policy in winning the homage of the an¬ 
cient, rich and remote province of Bactria. Ctesias 
adds that Cyrus afterward married Amytis. It is 
easy to see that the latter account is by far the 
more historical, and that the story followed by 
Herodotus and Xenophon is that which the cour¬ 
tiers published in aid of the Persian prince’s de¬ 
signs. 

It was the frequent practice of the Persian 
monarchs, and probably, therefore, of the Modes 
before them, to choose the provincial viceroys 
from the royal families of the subject nations, and 
thereby to leave to the vanquished much both of 
the semblance and of the reality of freedom. This 
will be sufficient to account for the first steps of 
Cyrus toward eminence. But as the Persian 
armies were at that time composed of ruder and 
braver men than the Medes, the account of Xeno¬ 
phon is credible that in the general wars of the 
empire Cyrus won the attachment of the whole 
army by his bravery, while, as Herodotus tells, 
the atrocious cruelties of Astyages may have re¬ 
volted the hearts of the Median nobility. 

Xenophon’s romance omits the fact that the 
transference of the empire was effected by a civil 
war; nevertheless, the same writer, in his “Ana¬ 
basis,” confesses it. Herodotus, Ctesias, Isocrates, 
Strabo and, in fact, all who allude to the matter at 
all agree that it was so. Ctesias represents Asty¬ 
ages as finally captured in the palace of Ecbatana. 
Cyrus (says Herodotus) did Astyages no harm, but 
kept him by his side to the end of his life. 

The Medes were by no means made subject to 
the Persians at first. It is highly probable that, as 
Herodotus and Xenophon represent, many of the 
noblest Medes sided with Cyrus, and during his 


In the reign of the son of Cyrus the depression 
of the Medes probably commenced. At his death 
the Magian conspiracy took place, after the defeat 
of which the Medes doubtless sunk lower still. At 
a later time they made a general insurrection 
against the Persian power, and its suppression 
seems to have brought them to a level with Ilyr- 
canians, Bactrians and other vassal nations which 
spoke the tongue of Persia; for the nations of the 
poetical Irdn had only dialectical variations of 
language. 

Conquests and TFors of Cyrus. —It is agreed by 
all that Cyrus subdued the Lydians, the Greeks of 
Asia Minor and the Babylonians. We may doubt¬ 
less add Susiana, which must have been incorpo¬ 
rated with his empire before he commenced his 
war with Babylon, where also he fixed his military 
capital (Susa or Shushan) as more central for the 
necessities of his administration than Pasargadie. 
Yet the latter-city continued to be the more sacred 
and beloved home of the Persian court, the place 
of coronation and of sepulture. All Syria and 
Phoenicia appear to have come over to Cyrus 
peaceably. 

The closing scene of the career of Cyrus was in 
battle with a people living on one or both banks 
of the river Iaxartes, now the Syr-deria. Herod¬ 
otus calls the enemy the Massagetans, who roamed 
along the north bank of the river; according to 
Ctesias, it was the Derbices, who seem to have 
been on the south. Both may in fact have com¬ 
bined in the war. Two battles were fought on 
successive days, in the former of which Cyrus was 
mortally wounded, but was carried off by his peo¬ 
ple. In the next, the Sacian cavalry and the faith¬ 
ful Amorges came to support him, and the Derbices 


Amytis or Amyntis, the daughter of Astyages 
(whose name is in all probability only another form 
of Mandane), with all the honors of queen dowager. 
His object in so doing was to facilitate the submis¬ 
sion of the more distant parts of the empire, which 
were not yet conquered; and he reaped excellent 


reign the most trusted generals of the armies were 
Medes. Yet even this hardly explains the phe¬ 
nomenon of a Darius the Mode, who, in the book 
of Daniel, for two years holds the government in 
Babylon after the capture of the city by the Medes 
and Persians. See Darius. 


khan and the whole tribe. He afterward preached 
to the Bulgarians, founded a school at Buda and 
invented the Sclavonic alphabet. Several works 
are attributed to him. He died at Rome A. D. 882. 


CYRILLIANS (air-il'yanz). The Nesto- 
rians called the Orthodox by this name, 
after Cyril, who had so vehemently opposed 
Nestorius. 
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sustained a total and bloody defeat. Cyrus died 
the third day after his wound; his body was con¬ 
veyed to Pasargadie, and buried in the celebrated 
monument which was broken open by the Mace¬ 
donians two centuries afterward. The inscription, 
reported by Aristobulus, an eye-witness, is this: 
“ O man, I am Cyrus, who acquired the empire 
for the Persians, and was king of Asia. Grudge 
me not, then, this monument.” 

Behavior of Cyrus to the Jews .—The relation in 
which Cyrus stood to the Jews deserves special 
attention. It was foretold by the prophet Isaiah 
that he should deliver the Jews from their captiv¬ 
ity by his conquest of Babylon, and that he should 
direct the rebuilding of Jerusalem with the temple. 
The prophet’s words have an inexpressible grand¬ 
eur in them, calling the future conqueror by name, 
and describing him as anointed by the Most High, 
of whom in his Eastern home he had never heard, 
Isa. xliv. 34-xlv. 1. We must recollect that the 
welfare of the Church was involved, and that the 
deliverance from Babylon pre-signified a far 
greater deliverance and a much happier return. 


reign. Then indeed should Jerusalem be a name 
of joy for ever; then indeed should the redeemed 
dwell in blissful habitations, 

and their rapturous song of *------ 

praise should cease no more. 

Viewed in this light, the 
commission of Cyrus was of 
the greatest magnitude. And 
it was a fitting occasion for the 
prophetic spirit to reveal with 
unwonted clearness the cir¬ 
cumstances relating to him. 

Certain critics have taken ex¬ 
ception to this, because the 
Persian prince is announced 
by name. It could not , they 
say, have occurred so long be¬ 
fore; they bring down this 
prophecy, therefore, to a much 
later time—to the very time 
of Cyrus himself. This attempted dismemberment 
of the book of Isaiah cannot be now examined [sec 
Isaiah, Book of] ; suffice it to say here that the 


merely refers to the later chapters of Isaiah, but, 
as Kleinert has proved, actually incorporates 
many of the words of them. 


Triumphal Entry into a Conquered City. 


The edict of Cyrus, most important in itself, 
was the source and authorization of other edicts 
of Persian kings in favor of the Jews, Ezra v. 17; 
vi. 1-1*2. It inaugurates, therefore, a new era in 
Jewish history—an era which was the “beginning 
of Judaism,” when those great changes occurred “ by 
which the nation was transformed into a church.” 

Cyrus was succeeded in his dominions by his 
son Cambyses; a tomb said to be his is still shown 
at Pasargada?, the modern Murg-Aub. 

Perhaps no great conqueror ever left behind 
him a fairer fame than Cyrus the Great. His 
mighty achievements have been borne down to 
us on the voice of the nation which lie elevated ; 
his evil deeds had no historian to record them. 
What is more, it was his singular honor and privi- 


Tomb of Cyrus at Pasargad.®, near Persepolis. 


The prosperity with which God blessed his people 
after he had placed them again in their own land 
was very sweet to the rescued captives, and the 
restoration of their temple-worship was a precious 
boon. But their worship was often interrupted, 
and their quiet was often invaded. So that we 
are not to conceive that the magnificent promises 
of lasting glory had their entire fulfillment in the 
return from Babylon. The prophet’s eye ranged 
from the comparatively near to the more distant 
prospect, and beheld adumbrated under worldly 
privileges the spiritual triumphs of Messiah’s 


appellation Cyrus was probably a title rather than 
a personal name, that the crisis demanded a pecu¬ 
liar manifestation of divine foreknowledge, Isa. 
xli. 21-29, and that there are other examples in 
Scripture of individuals designated by name long 
before their birth, 1 Ki. xiii. 2. 

Josephus, indeed, narrates a remarkable story. 
He says that the prophecies of Isaiah respecting 
Cyrus were shown to that king, and that, struck 
with the divine record, he was induced to issue 
his decree. Be this as it may, most unquestion¬ 
ably the decree, preserved in Ezra i. 2-4, not 


DAGON. —Seo Article. 

lege to be the first Gentile friend to the people of 
Jehovah in the time of their sorest trouble, and to 
restore them to the land whence light was to break 
forth for the illumination of all nations. 
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DABAREH i dab'a-reh), and DABERATH 
(dab'e-rath), a Levitical city of Issachar, situated 
close to the south-eastern border of Zebulun, and 
not far from Chisloth-Tabor, Josh. xxi. 28; xix. 
12. Eusebius mentions a Dabeira on or at Mount 
Tabor, which is doubtless the same as Daberath. 
.Josephus calls it Dabaritta, and says it lay in the 
great plain, on the confines of Galilee. 

At the western base of Tabor, on the side of a 
rocky ridge overlooking the plain of Esdraelon, 
stands the village of Deburieh. There can be no 
doubt that it marks the site, as it bears the name, 
of the ancient Daberath. It is small, poor and 
filthy. It contains the bare walls of an old 
church, based on massive foundations"of a still 
older date. The situation is beautiful. The 
wooded heights of Tabor rise immediately behind, 
while in front Esdraelon expands like a 
vast sea of verdure, till it touches the hills 
of Samaria and laves the base of the distant 
Carmel. Daberath is of some importance 
in a geographical point of view as marking 
the boundary of Zebulun. 


D. 

27. Dagon was represented with the face and 
hands of a human being and with a fishy tail. A 
fish-god was worshiped by the Babylonians. It 
was said to have emerged from the Red Sea, and 
to have taught men the use of letters, the arts, 
religion and agriculture. Other similar beings, 
according to the story, from time to time, have 
appeared; the name given to the last of them was 
Odarkon. Some have identified this with the 
Phoenician Dagon, but perhaps without sufficient 
reason. The fishy shape was the symbol of fruit¬ 
fulness, and therefore likely to be adopted in va¬ 
rious places, especially among maritime tribes. 
Some representations of a fish-god have been 
discovered among the Assyrian sculptures. 

DAHL (daul), JOHANN CHR. WIL., D.D. 


Church since the time of Calvin, was born at 
Chatelleraut, Jan. 6, 1594. He was ordained in 
1623; married, and was made minister of the 
church at Saumur in 1625; in 1626 he was pro¬ 
moted to a church in Paris, where he labored till 
1670, in which year he died, at the age of 77. 
Daillt*, an indefatigable student, published no less 
than twenty volumes of sermons; an “Apology 
for the Synods of Alenyon and Charenton;” and 
a book on the “Object of Religious Worship,” 
written in his 70th year. Some of his volumes of 
sermons are expositions of books of Scripture, an 
exercise in which he excelled. That on the Co- 
lossians and that on the Pliilippians have been 
translated into English; the former appeared in 
1672, with a preface by John Owen. A new edi¬ 
tion was issued in 1841, revised and corrected by 


DABBASHETH (dab'ba-sheth), 
“ hump of a camel,” a border town of Zeb¬ 
ulun, Josh. xix. 11. 






DABRIA, 2 Esd. xiv. 24. 

DACOBI (da-ko'be), 1 Esd. v. 28, a cor¬ 
rupted form of Akkub, Ezra ii. 42. 

DADDEUS (dad-de'us), 1 Esd. viii. 46, 
identical, it would seem, with Saddens, 45; 
probably corrupted forms of Iddo, Ezra 
viii. 17. 


DADO (da'do), a lining of wainscoting 
or of tiles round the lower part of the walls 
of a room. 


£ 






DAGOBERT (dag'o-bert), also known 
as DAIMBERT, was the first Latin patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem. Urban II. made him 
sovereign of Corsica while he was bishop of 
Pisa. He joined the crusade at the head of 
the troops from Genoa and Pisa; and when 
he reached Jerusalem, he found Godfrey 
of Bouillon had gained the place. In 1099 he was 
elected patriarch and made sovereign of Jaffa, and 
he even aspired to the throne of Jerusalem on the 
death of Godfrey. On the accession of Baldwin as 
successor of Godfrey, Dagobert’s conduct was such 
that he had to be expelled. He appealed to Pope 
Pascal II., who decided in his favor, and he set out 
to assume the patriarchate again, but died at Pa¬ 
lermo in 1107. His history is valuable as indicat¬ 
ing the claims of the papacy and the ideas of the 
hierarchy in those centuries. 

DAGON (da'gon), the national deity of the 
Philistines, the god, as Atargatis or Dereeto was 
the goddess. There was a temple of Dagon at 
Gaza, Jud. xvi. 23, and one at Ashdod, 1 Sam. v. 
1-7, which last was destroyed by Jonathan Mac- 
cabaeus, 1 Macc. x. 83, 84, and we may conclude 
that occasionally the worship of the male and 
female deities was conjoined in the same sanc¬ 
tuary, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10; 1 Chr. x. 10. There are 
places called Beth-dagon where doubtless this 
idolatrous worship prevailed, Josh. xv. 41; xix. 


Remains of the Necropolis of Cyrene. 


and professor of theology and Greek literature at 
Rostock, was born 1st September, 1771, and died 
April, 1810. He is the author of a commentary 
on Amos and one on the Minor Prophets. 

DAHLER fdau'ler), JOHN G., a German 
philologist and divine. He was born at Strasburg 
in 1760, and died there in 1832. He was educated 
there and at other German universities. His first 
work was written for the assistance of Schweig- 
hn»user, who was preparing an edition of Appiai^; 
and it was some years before he devoted himself 
very much to theology. But soon after 1807 he 
was appointed professor of theology at Strasburg. 
In addition to his theological knowledge, he was 
a man of great general learning, and besides 
Greek and Latin was well acquainted with He¬ 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic. His theo¬ 
logical works are a “Treatise on the Books of 
Chronicles and on Jeremiah.” 

DAILLE (dail-lay 7 ), JEAN, esteemed in his 
own day the greatest writer of the Reformed 


the Rev. J. Sherman, who also translated the 
volume on Pliilippians. But Dailies great work 
was his earliest, on “True Use of the Fathers,” 
translated into English by T. Smith, 1651. In 
this remarkable work, which was most favorably 
received among all’English divines, and which is 
well known to every theological student, lie shat¬ 
tered by irrefragable arguments the unreasonable 
prestige of “ the Fathers,” showing the corruptions 
which crept into the Christian religion after the 
first three centuries, and proving not only that the 
writings of “ the Fathers” were full of forgeries, cor¬ 
ruptions and interpolations, but as Bishop Warbur- 
ton has said, that their authority was incompetent, 
and often in particular cases “ their evidence loose, 
their reasoning erroneous, and their interpretations 
of Scripture contradictory and absurd.” Hence 
there is no “ unanimous consent of the Fathers.” 

DAIS (da'is). 1. The raised platform at the 
upper end of a refectory or hall. 2. The seat 
with a canopy over it for those guests who sat at 
the high table. 
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DAISAN (di'san), 1 Esd. v. 31, perhaps for 
Rczin, Ezra ii. 48. 

DALAIAI-I (dal-ah-i'ah), a descendant of Da¬ 
vid, 1 Chr. iii. 24. 

DALMANUTHA (dal-man-oo'thah), a place 
near the Sea of Galilee, into the parts of which our 
Lord is said to have come, Mark viii. 10. But 
St. Matthew, recording the same journey, says, 
Matt. xv. 39, “into the coasts of Magdala.” The 
two must therefore have been contiguous. Now, 
Magdala was close upon the shore at the southern 
end of the plain of Gennesnret. A mile beyond 
this, at the mouth of a narrow glen running down 
from the west, are fields and gardens and copious 
springs and ruins. The place is called Win cl 
Bdrideh. Here Dr. Porter supposes was Dal- 
manutha. 

DALMATIA (dal-ma'sh’a), anciently a part 
of Illyricum, but mentioned separately in 2 Tim. 
iv. 10 as the region for which Titus had left Paul, 
while the latter was at Home. It lay on the east¬ 
ern coast of the Adriatic Sea and stretched toward 
Macedonia. 


DALMATIC (dal-mat'ik), the vestment used 
by the deacon at mass, so called from its coming 
from Dalmatia. It is worn by bishops in the 
Roman Church under the chasuble, and consists 
of a short robe with larger and fuller sleeves than 
the tunic. The sides are left partially unclosed, 
and the vestment is ornamented with orphreys and 
fringes. It corresponds with the Greek “colo- 
bium,” which, however, had no sleeve. 

DALPHON (dal'fon), a son of Hainan, 

Esth. ix. 7. 

DAMARIS (dam'ah-ris), a woman of Athens 
who was led to embrace Christianity by the 
preaching of St. Paul, Acts xvii. 34. Some sup¬ 


pose she was the wife of Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, who is mentioned before her, but the con¬ 
struction in the Greek will not sanction this 
conclusion. 

DAMASCENES (dam'ah-seenz), 2 Cor. xi. 
32, inhabitants of Damascus. 

DAMASCENUS (dam-a-se'nus), JOAN¬ 
NES, born, Damascus, about the year 700, a learned 
theological writer, called Chrysorrhous on ac¬ 
count of his flowing style. He was the son of Ser¬ 
gius, councilor to the caliph, and succeeded his 
father in that office, but subsequently, yet in the 
prime of life, entered a monastery, where lie wrote 
numerous works. The chief of these is his “ Ex¬ 
position of the Orthodox Faith,” which served as 
a model to several generations of Schoolmen. 

DAMASCUS (da-mas'kus), modern name 
csh-Shdm, certainly one of the most ancient cities 
of the world, the capital formerly of the kingdom 
of Syria, and still the seat of a pashalic, as well 
as an important mart of commerce. It is situated 
at the foot of the most south-easterly range of 
Anti-Libanus, which in that region varies from 


600 to 800 feet, but near Damascus rises to 1500 
feet above the extensive plain with which Damas¬ 
cus is connected, while the plain itself is about 
2200 feet above the level of the sea. A hundred 
more may be added for the site of the city, making 
fully 2300; whence it has the advantage of a tem¬ 
perate climate and cooling breezes. It lies in the 
direction of north-east from the Sea of Tiberias, 
from which it is distant about 25 hours’ or three 
ordinary days’ journey, and as many more are 
required to complete the distance to Jerusalem. 
The site of Damascus combines so many advan¬ 
tages in respect to beauty and fertility, as well as 
geographical position, that a city could scarcely 
ever have been wanting to it. It forms a conve¬ 
nient halting-place and entrepot between the 


northern and southern regions of that part of 
Asia, and a more desirable locality for the pur-, 
pose cannot well be conceived. The scenery in 
the neighborhood is comparatively flat on every 



Dalmatic. 

side except the north, and there the range of hills 
is peculiarly bare and sterile. Little vegetation is 
to be seen save in the mountain streams, and par¬ 
ticularly in the valley of the Barada, which, how¬ 
ever, becomes peculiarly deep and narrow for a 
considerable space before it issues from a gorge in 
the mountains, about two miles to the north-west 
of the city. “One of the impressions,” says Stan¬ 
ley, “ left by the East, is the connection between 
verdure and running water. But never—not even 
in the close juxtaposition of the Nile valley and 
the sands of Africa—have I seen so wonderful a 
witness to this life-giving power as the view on 
which we are now entering. The farther we ad¬ 
vance, the contrast becomes more and more forci¬ 
ble, the mountains more bare, the green of the 
river bed more deep and rich. At last a cleft 
opens in the rocky hills between two precipitous 
cliffs; up the side of one of these cliffs the road 
winds; on the summit of the clifiT there stands a 
ruined chapel. Through the arches of that chapel, 
from the very edge of the mountain range, you 
look down on the plain of Damascus. It is here 
seen in its wildest and fullest perfection, with the 
visible explanation of its great and enduring 
charms. The river with its green banks is seen 
at the bottom rushing through the cleft; it bursts 
forth, and a3 if in a moment scatters over the plain, 
through a circle of 30 miles, the same verdure 
which had hitherto been confined to its single chan¬ 
nel. Far and wide in front extends the level plain, 
its horizon bare, its lines of surrounding hills bare, 
all bare far away on the road to Palmyra and Bag¬ 
dad. In the midst of this vast plain lies at your feet 
the vast lake or island of deep verdure, walnuts and 
apricots waving above, corn and grass below ; and 
in the midst of this mass of foliage rises, striking 
out its white arras of streets hither and thither 
and its white minarets above the trees which em¬ 
bosom them, the city of Damascus.” 

The river Barada here spoken of is understood 
to have been the Abana of the ancient Syrians, 
called also Chrysorrhoas by the Greeks. Its 
course, after leaving the mountain range out of 
which it rises, is along the north wall of Damas¬ 
cus, thence proceeding eastward through the plain, 
till it empties itself by one branch into the lake el- 
Kiblijeh, and by another into a lake a little farther 
north, esh-Shilrkijeh. On passing the city, how¬ 
ever, as many as nine or ten branches are derived 



Supposed Ruins of Dalmanutha. 
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from it for supply to the houses and gardens, as 
also to feed canals in different directions through 
-the plain. But notwithstanding such draughts, it 
retains a considerable volume of water, and pre¬ 
serves the appearance of a fine clear stream. The 
Pharpar, anciently spoken of as also a river of 
Damascus, 2 Ki. v. 12, could scarcely be any other 
than the A’waj, which rises in Mount Iiermon, 
and flows through the more southerly parts of the 
plain in which Damascus is situated, till it reaches 
the lake Ilijilneh. It could therefore only be called 
a river of Damascus by Damascus being identified 
with the kingdom of which it was the capital, or 
at least with the extensive plain in which it formed 
the chief point of interest. The distance of Damas¬ 
cus from the two lakes into which the Barada falls 
is about 20 miles, or 6 hours; to the other lake the 

distance is a little more._ 

In regard to the city 
itself, there is nothing 
now, at least (whatever 
there may have been in 
remoter times), which is 
fitted to awaken much 
admiration in the minds 
of European travelers, 
except the copious sup¬ 
ply of water and the 
pleasant gardens, or¬ 
chards and baths which 
it is thereby enabled to 
possess. This, however, 
has its accompanying 
evils and disadvantages, 
for the number of reser¬ 
voirs and fountains scat¬ 
tered throughout the 
courts, and often even in¬ 
troduced into the parlors 
of houses, favors the pro¬ 
duction of mosquitos in 
the latter part of summer 
and autumn, renders the 
lower apartments in 
houses damp, also cold 
in winter, and is the 
source of a good deal of 
ague and rheumatism. 

It has led, too, to the very 
general practice, espe¬ 
cially among the females, 
though not confined to 
them, of walking upon 
high clogs or pattens. Of 

the streets there are only a few that produce a favor¬ 
able impression; the greater part are narrow, crook¬ 
ed and dirty. The principal street is also one of the 
straightest, and is regarded by the Christian popu¬ 
lation as “ the street which is called Straight,” men¬ 
tioned in Acts ix. 11 as that in which Paul took up 
his abode shortly after his conversion. It runs right 
through the city nearly in the direction of from 
east to west, and is about a mile in length. That 
it is not by any means what it once was seems 
certain. Comparing the past with the present, 
Dr. Porter says, “ In the Roman age, and up to 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest, a noble 
street extended in a straight line from this gate 
(the east, Bab-Shurky) westward through the city. 
It was divided by Corinthian colonnades into three 
avenues, opposite and corresponding to the three 
portals. I have at various times traced the re¬ 
mains of these colonnades over about one-third of 
their whole length. Wherever excavations are 
made in the line, bases of columns are found, and 


fragments of shafts lying prostrate under accumu¬ 
lated rubbish. The street was like those still seen 
in Palmyra and Jerash, but unfortunately the 
devastations of war, and the vandalism of Arab 
and Turkish rulers, have destroyed almost every 
remnant of its former grandeur.” This street is 
chiefly remarkable now for the busy scene it usu¬ 
ally presents of persons coming and going in the 
interests of trade and commerce. The houses in 
this street, as well as others, are commonly built 
with a framework of timber, tilled in with the 
clayey soil of the plain, the better sort having a 
few courses of stone at the bottom. Externally 
they have a shabby appearance, but those of the 
wealthier inhabitants are highly decorated inside, 
and are of course richly provided behind with 
fountains and shrubs. 


ing to their respective wares and trades. They 
usually take the form of covered arcades, with a 
row of narrow shops on each side. The commerce 
connected with Damascus consists to a considerable 
extent in goods brought from the East, especially 
from Bagdad, and from European countries through 
Beirfit. But the manufactures of the place are also 
of some variety and importance. Its once famous 
sword-blades, indeed, exist no more, and the fab¬ 
rics named damasks from the city, though still 
made there, have lost their ancient renown, and 
are surpassed by those of European production. 
About 4000 looms, however, are said to be em¬ 
ployed for stuffs of mixed silk and cotton; for 
cotton alone about 400. Gold and silver thread is 
manufactured pretty largely, horse and camel gear? 
perfumes and delicate oils, soap, etc. 
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East Gate of Damascus. 

Among the more noticeable public buildings, 
though none are very remarkable, is the eastern 
gate, already mentioned, which exhibits some re¬ 
mains of Roman architecture, the castle, which is 
situated in the north-west quarter of the city, and 
in its foundations dates from the Roman period, a 
large and imposing structure viewed from without, 
but little more than a shell, and above all the 
great mosque of the Ommiades, which is under¬ 
stood to have been originally a heathen temple, 
and afterward the church of St. John the Baptist. 
It occupies a quadrangle of 163 yards by 108, is 
of various styles of architecture, is divided into 
nave and aisles by Corinthian pillars, has a floor 
of tesselated marble and three minarets. There 
arc many smaller mosques throughout the city 
(upward of eighty it is said), the domes and mina¬ 
rets of which arc among the chief architectural 
ornaments of the city. The bazaars are of great 
variety and extent; a particular quarter of the city 
is assigned to them, and they are separated accord- 


The population of Damascus, with its suburbs, 
is estimated at 150,000. Of these nearly 130,000 
are Moslems, while there are about 15,000 Chris¬ 
tians and from 5000 to 6000 Jews. The Christians 
are subdivided into the various sects of Greeks, 
Greek-Catholics, Syrian-Catholics, Maronites, etc., 
the two first divisions, however, constituting by 
much the greater number. The Christian and Jew¬ 
ish populations have each a quarter of the city as¬ 
signed to them—both in the eastern part, but the 
former more to the north, the latter to the south. 

History .—The notices that occur in Scripture of 
Damascus reach back to the time of Abraham; the 
steward of his house, whom at one time he ex¬ 
pected to become his heir, was Eliezer of Damas¬ 
cus, Gen. xv. 2; and as another place, Hobah, had 
its locality indicated from its relation to Damas¬ 
cus, the latter must even then have been a city of 
some note, Gen. xiv. 15. Its origin, however, is 
lost in antiquity, and that it was built by Uz, the 
son of Aram and great-grandson of Noah, accord- 
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ing to Jewish tradition, cannot be received with 
any confidence. How it flourished, or through 
what changes it passed during the generations that 
followed the time of Abraham, we know not. After 
the lapse of wellnigh a thousand years, it appears 
as an important Syrian city, joining hands with 
the king of Zobah against David. The hostile 
league was defeated by the king of Israel, and 
Jewish garrisons were placed - in Syria of Damas¬ 
cus, 2 Sam. viii. 5, G. In Solomon’s time, how¬ 
ever, the Syrians threw oft’ the foreign yoke, and 
under Rezon, Damascus became the seat ot a Syr¬ 
ian kingdom, 1 Ki. xi. 23-25. This kingdom 
grew, and in a few generations became one ot the 
most formidable rivals of Israel. Two Benhadads, 
father and son, waged long and bloody wan with 


turies, merged in the great monarchies which suc¬ 
cessively ruled over that part of the world—the 
Assyrian, Babylonian; etc. In this state of sub¬ 
jection Old Testament history closes on the for¬ 
tunes of Damascus; and during the many contests 
for empire that succeeded, while Damascus often 
changed its masters, it never became properly the 
capital of a kingdom. 

In New Testament history, Damascus is chiefly 
celebrated as having become the scene, not pre¬ 
cisely of St. Paul’s conversion, but of his residence 
for a short time after his conversion, and his first 
labors in the cause of Christ. Tradition still points 
to the part of the city wall by which he is said to 
have made his escape, but the particular wall is 
known to have been several times rebuilt, and the 


by Charles Martel) to those of Ilindostan. But 
the dynasty of the Ommeiades at last gave way to 
that of the Abassides, which fixed its seat at Bag¬ 
dad and governed Damascus by a prefect. Subse¬ 
quently, the city shared in the manifold vicissi¬ 
tudes which passed over the provinces of Western 
Asia, till it fell, in A. D. 151G, into the hands of 
Sultan Selim I., from which time it has remained 
under the sway of Turkey, the head of a large 
pashalic, and the most populous and flourishing 
city which belongs to Asiatic Turkey. Many 
cities in the East have surpassed it in the extent 
of their population and the splendor of their edi¬ 
fices, but in tenacity of existence, and the power 
of retaining a certain measure of prosperity under 
all dynasties, and through the most varied suc¬ 



View of Damascus, from the West. 


the contemporaneous kings of Israel, 1 Ki. xv., 
xx.; and when Ilazael killed his master and 
seized the throne of Damascus, it fared still worse 
with the Israelitish territories. He defeated the 
combined forces of Israel and Judah, seized the 
country east of the Jordan, made the king of Israel 
his tributary, and even levied a contribution on 
Jerusalem, *2 Ki. viii. 28; x. 32-36, etc. After 
this, warlike operations were continued between 
Syria and Israel with various success; latterly the 
two combined against Judah, when Rezon was king 
of Damascus, with the view of displacing the house 
of David; but as this warred with the settled pur¬ 
pose of Heaven, the counsel came to naught, 2 Ki. 
xv. 37 ; xvi. 5, G; Isa. vii. 1-9, and in a few years 
more the rising monarchy of Assyria got possession 
of Damascus, and carried its king and people cap¬ 
tive to Kir, 2 Ki. xvi. 9; Isa. x. 9. Damascus as 
the scat of royalty was now, and for many cen¬ 


connection of St. Paul with any part of it rests on 
no solid foundation. At that time the city was 
under the sway of the tributary king of Arabia, 
Aretas [see Aretas], and is known to have con¬ 
tained a large Jewish population, Josephus, Wars, 
ii. 20, sec. 2. By and by it became the seat of a 
Christian bishop, who ranked next in that quarter 
to the patriarch of Antioch. Among the bishops 
who took part in the Council of Nice in A. D. 325 
the name of Magnus of Damascus occurs. But in 
process of time the Christian influence in Damas¬ 
cus was overshadowed by the Mohammedan. The 
city fell, A. D. 635, into the hands of the khalif 
Omar. The khalifs of the house of Ommiyeh 
even fixed their residence in it, so that Damascus 
again became the capital of a powerful empire. 
For nearly a century (A. D. 661 to A. D. 750) it 
sent forth armies that spread terror from the plains 
of Languedoc (where they were ultimately defeated 


cessions of fortune, Damascus may be said to stand 
unrivaled in the world’s history. 

DAMASUS (dam'a-sus). There were two 
popes of this name. 1. The first succeeded Libe- 
rius in A. D. 366. It is uncertain whether he was 
a Spaniard or a Roman. He was a man of vigorous 
mind, a decided opponent of Arianism. He made 
the celebrated Jerome his secretary, and aided 
him in the preparation of his version of the Bible. 
He died A.D. 301. 2. The second, a Bavarian, 
was elected pope A. D. 1048, and died twenty-three 
days after his election. 

DAMIAN fda'me-an), PETER, was a great 
reformer in the Roman Church. lie was born at 
Ravenna about A. D. 988, and early left an orphan. 
One of his brothers educated him, and he was next 
sent to Faenza and Parma. He chose a monastic 
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life, and in 1041 he became abbot of Font-Avel- 
land. In consequence of his public services to the 
popes, he was made a cardinal against his will, and 
he did much good in repressing the growing 
simony which was disgracing the Church. After¬ 
ward, in consequence of his great prudence and 
high character, he was sent on missions to France, 
Germany and elsewhere, but his labors acting on a 
weakened* constitution proved too much for his 
strength, and he died at Faenza soon after his 
return, in 1072. He was an earnest, prudent and 
good man. 

DAMIANISTS (da'me-an-ists), followers of 
Damianus in the sixth century, who held opinions 
regarding the Trinity similar to the Sabellians.* 

DAMIANUS (da-me-ah'nus) is celebrated as 
the Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria. ITis 
views appear to have been similar to those of 
Sabellius. He held that the deity of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost is such a characteris¬ 
tic, as that they are only God in their unity, and 
not in their individual personality. They thus 
constitute one divine essence, and hence he advo¬ 
cated what is known as a “Modal” Trinity. His 
followers were called Damianites, and his oppo¬ 
nents were called Tetradists, who went farther even 
than the Tritheists and acknowledged four Gods— 
namely, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and then 
the being which in himself is God. 

DAMMESEK, 2 Ki. xvi. 9, marg., Damascus. 

DAMMIM, 1 Sam. xvii. 1, marg. See Epiies- 

DAMMIM. 


DAN, a son of Jacob by his concubine Bilhah, 
Rachel’s handmaid, Gen. xxx. 6; xxxv. 25; Ex. i. 
4; 1 Chr. ii. 2. Of Dan’s personal history we know 
nothing, except that he had one son, Ilushim or 
Shuham, Gen. xlvi. 23; Num. xxvi. 42. He shared 
with his brethren the prophetic blessing of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 16, 17, fulfilled, perhaps, in the admin¬ 
istration of Samson, and in the craft and stratagem 
which his descendants used against their enemies. 
Other explanations, however, have been given. 
Those descendants multiplied largely, for at the 
first census after quitting Egypt the tribe num¬ 
bered 62,700 males above twenty years of age; 
and when numbered again on their coming to 
Jordan, they were 64,400, Num. i. 38, 39; xxvi. 
42, 43. Moses ere his death, as Jacob, pronounced 
a prophetic blessing. “ Dan is a lion’s whelp: he 
shall leap from Bashan” was the utterance respect¬ 
ing this tribe, Dent, xxxiii. 22, fulfilled in the pre¬ 
datory expeditions, of which one at least is re¬ 
corded in their subsequent history. 

When the Israelites had subdued Canaan and 
were apportioning its territory among the tribes, 
to Dan was allotted a pleasant region, narrow in 
extent, but rich and fertile in its general character. 
It was to the west of Benjamin, reaching to the 
Mediterranean, bordered bv Ephraim to the north, 
and by Judah to the south-east. But theft there 
were other neighbors. For the Philistines were 
occupying much of that fruitful plain, and Dan 
would need the wisdom as well as the venom of 
the serpent to resist their horsemen and their 
chariots, Josh. xix. 40-46. Some of the cities of 
Dan seem to have been taken from the territories 
of other tribes, from Judah or from Ephraim. 
They were not many in all, but seventeen or 
eighteen, and four of them were assigned to the 
Levites, xxi. 23, 24. Several of these cities were 
60 


retained by the Philistines. Hence the Danites 
found their territory too circumscribed. And so 
they sent out a small party to explore, who, wan¬ 
dering to the far north-east, fixed upon a spot 
where they thought they could surprise and over¬ 
come the careless inhabitants. A large detach¬ 
ment accordingly marched to Laish, seized it and 
called it Dan, after their ancestor. It was a well- 
planned but wild and lawless foray, xix. 47 ; Jud. 
xviii. Some of the tribe appear to have taken to 
the sea, v. 17, engaged in fishing probably, or the 
coasting-trade, and perhaps they cultivated the 
arts; two at least of the artists mentioned in the 
construction of the tabernacle and of the temple 
were connected with the tribe, Ex. xxxv. 34; 2 
Chr. ii. 14. There is little more to be said. A 
prince of Dan is mentioned in 1 Chr. xxvii. 22, 
but the tribe is hardly again named. In Ezek. 
xlviii. its lot is placed in the far north; in Rev. 


must have been supplied by a later writer. As to 
the former, it is not easy to decide. There might 
have been another Dan in Abraham’s time, but 
the matter is one of those on which we can only 
conjecture. Dan was near Paneas,"on the road to 
Tyre, just by the mound now called Tell el-K<idy, 
close by which rises the Leddan. But “ not one 
solitary habitation is there. The fountain still 
pours forth its river of delicious water, but herds 
of black buffaloes wash and wallow in its crystal 
pools. You cannot even examine the site with 
satisfaction, so dense is the jungle of briers, thorns 
and thistles which have overspread it.” 2. Ezek. 
xxvii. 19. See Vedan. 

DANA (da'nah). There were two eminent New 
England clergymen of this name. 1. DANIEL, 
D.D., l»orn at Ipswich in 1771, and educated at Dart¬ 
mouth College. He became pastor of the Presby¬ 



Near View of Damascus, from the North-west. 


vii. it is omitted. Had it proved altogether faith¬ 
less to its trust? Legend adds that Antichrist is 
to spring from Dan. 

DAN. 1. A place, originally Leshem or Laish, 
seized by a party of Danites and called Dan from 
the ancestor of their tribe. The original inhabit¬ 
ants are said to have lived “after the manner of 
the Zidonians,” but far from them. Probably they 
were a colony of Zidon. The Danite freebooters 
brought hither the images they had stolen from 
Micah and the Levite who was his priest, and 
here for long this illicit worship continued, Josh, 
xix. 47; Jud. xviii. Subsequently, Jeroboam set 
up one of his calves at Dan, 1 Ki. xii. 29, 30. 
This city being in the extreme north, as Beer- 
sheba was the extreme south, a proverbial ex¬ 
pression came into common use to express the 
whole extent of Palestine: “From Dan even to 
Beersheba,” Jud. xx. 1, and elsewhere. Dan is 
twice mentioned in the Pentateuch, Gen. xiv. 14; 
Dent, xxxiv. 1. In the last-named place probably 
Dan-Lush is meant, as the account of Moses’ death 


terian Church in Newburyport, and after twenty- 
six years of faithful labor he was made president 
of Dartmouth College, from which he soon retired 
to Londonderry, preferring the work of the min¬ 
istry. lie afterward labored in the Second Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Newburyport until 1845. lie 
died in 1859, after a life of great energy, much 
success, and having displayed all the graces of the 
Christian character. 2. JAMES, D.D., who was a 
Congregational minister, was born in 1735, and 
became pastor of Wallingford, Conn. In 1768 he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
from the university of Edinburgh. He published 
two works in reply to “ Edwards on the Will,” in 
which he held that men do not always determine 
according to the greatest apparent good, and that 
men are the efficient causes of their own volition, 
often doing that which they know to be evil, show¬ 
ing that the affections do not always follow the 
judgment. He held that the system of Edwards 
freed the creature from blame and impeached the 
justice of the Creator, and as such lie earnestly 
opposed it. He died in 1812. 
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DANCE, DANCING. The inhabitants of 
warm climates are more accustomed to express 
their feelings by bodily gestures than the more 
staid natives of the north. Just as impassioned 
language became poetry, and song broke forth 
from the lips, so the limbs partook of the excite¬ 
ment, Ps. xxxv. 10, and joy was exhibited in 
dancing. 

We read of dances among the Hebrews at sol¬ 
emn religious festivals. Thus David danced before 
the Lord at the bringing up of the ark into Jeru¬ 
salem, 2 Sam. vi. 14. His wife Miclial reproached 
him for his conduct, but her objection did not 
apply so much to the act of dancing as to the ex¬ 
posure of his person in the ligdit dress he neces¬ 
sarily wore, verses 16, 20-22. MichaPs reproaches 
may have had some effect, for in all the ordi¬ 
nances which David made for praise, dividing the 
Levites into choirs, and in subsequent festal rejoi- 
^ cings, we find no mention of the dance through the 
whole period of Scripture history. In later times, 
indeed, the Mishna speaks of a torch-dance on 



Dancing-Girls of the East. 

the first day of the feast of tabernacles, when Jeru¬ 
salem was illuminated. Besides dances performed 
by men, there were dances of Hebrew women. We 
have an example of this after the passage of the 
Red Sea. There was a responsive song of triumph; 
the men, however, are not said to have danced, but 
the women did, Ex. xv. Similar were the dances 
that celebrated David’s victory over Goliath, 1 
Sam. xviii. G, see also Ps. lxviii. 25, the “tim¬ 
brels” being musical instruments invariably ac¬ 
companied with dancing. We do not find that 
the sexes were mixed in social dances. Thus it is 
evident that the daughters of Shiloh were not 
accompanied by even their male relatives, Jud. 
xxi. 21. Theirs would seem to have been a re¬ 
ligious festival. Of course there were also dances 
of mere pleasure and revelry, 1 Sam. xxx. 16; Job 
xxi. 11; Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; Luke xv. 25. Of the 
modes or figures of the LTebrew dance we know 
little—whether it was in a ring or whether the 
performers were arranged in more than one row. 
In the East at present a female leads the dance, 
and others follow, imitating exactly her move¬ 
ments. Possihlv double rows, something similar 


to the country dance, may be alluded to in Sol. 
Song vi. 13, where Gingsberg translates “Like a 
dance to double choirs.” The daughter of Hero- 
dias danced alone, Matt. xiv. G. # It may be ob¬ 
served that a Hebrew word, mahhol, rendered 
“dance” in our version, Ps. cl. 4, and elsewhere, 
is supposed by some to mean a musical instrument. 
But the Septuagint and ancient interpreters gener¬ 
ally favor the rendering “ dance.” 

DANCERS (dan'cers), a sect like the French 
convulsionists and Welsh jumpers, which arose in 
1373 at Aix-la-Chapelle, whence they spread 
through Flanders. They danced till they fell 
down breathless, and pretended in that state to see 
visions. 

DANFORTH (dan'forth), JOSHUA NOBLE, 
D.D., was born in 1792 at Pittsfield, Mass. He 
was educated at Williams College and Princeton, 
and settled in the Presbyterian church at New 
Castle, Del. lie removed to Washington, and 
shortly after entered the service 
of the Colonization Society. Af¬ 
terward he went to Lee, Mass., to 
a Congregational church, and 
thence to Alexandria, in Virginia, 
where he remained fifteen years. 
He was an excellent, faithful pas¬ 
tor and an eloquent preacher, and 
an admirable good man. 

DANFORTH, SAMUEL, a 
graduate of Harvard College, was 
born 16G6. He left behind him 
an Indian dictionary in manu¬ 
script which is still preserved in 
the Massachusetts Historical So¬ 
ciety. There is a reference of 
every word in it to a passage in 
Eliot’s Indian Bible. He was a 
learned and very eminent man. 
lie died in the year 1727. 

DANIEL (dan'vel), “God’s 
judge”— i. e., one who delivers 
judgments in the name of God 
—a name first borne by one of Da¬ 
vid’s sons, afterward also by a Le- 
vite of the race of Ithamar, 1 Chr. 
iii. 1; Ezra viii. 2; but the person 
with whom the name is chiefly associated, and the 
only one that bore it who held a prominent place in 
Scripture history, is the well-known prophet and 
counselor in Chalda?a. The story of his life, as well 
as the character of his prophecies, is in various re¬ 
spects peculiar, and to be properly understood and 
vindicated they require to be viewed in connection 
with his actual position and the circumstances of 
the kingdom of God generally at the time. These 
mutually throw light on each other, and it is 
mainly from viewing them too much apart that 
objections have been raised both against the credi¬ 
bility of Daniel’s life and the genuineness of cer¬ 
tain portions of his writings. 

I. We glance first briefly at the leading events 
of his life as recorded in his book—the only source 
of information we possess respecting the details of 
his history. We there learn that he was among 
the captives who were carried to Babylon on the 
first occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s hostile invasion 
of Palestine. This statement gives rise to some 
difficulty from its placing the assault so early as 
the third year of Jehoiakim’s reign; in that year 
it is said Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem and 


besieged it, while in Jer. xxv. 1, the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim is identified with the first of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. It is also in this fourth year that the 
battle of Carchemish is usually placed, in which 
Nebuchadnezzar humbled the power of Egypt, 
and became master of the countries in Asia over 
which the Egyptian sway had for some time pre¬ 
vious extended. Nor can the attack and conquest 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar be well placed 
before that event; in all probability it did not 
precede but followed the greater victory. By con¬ 
necting Nebuchadnezzar’s coming against Jeru¬ 
salem, therefore, with the third year of Jehoiakim, 
we must suppose that the period of its commence¬ 
ment is given (compare Jonah i. 3, where the same 
expression is used of a setting out), while in reality 
the capture of Jerusalem and the deportation of 
a portion of its inhabitants to Babylon were a year 
later. Two other deportations followed after this, 
one in the reign of Jeconiah, after an interval of 
eight years, and the final one on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, ten years later still, in the time of 
Zedekiah. 

According to the common chronology, it was in 
the year B. C. G07 or GOG that Daniel and his com¬ 
panions were transported to Babylon. His own 
age at the period is not given, but there can be 
little doubt that lie was in comparative boyhood, 
he and some other of the Israelitish captives 
having been selected for their comely appearance, 
good parts and liberal education, that they might 
be instructed in Chaldtean learning, and become 
qualified for standing before the king and serving 
him in matters of state. It is not expressly said 
that Daniel himself was of the seed royal of 
Judah; but as the captives of this first period 
would seem to have been chiefly of the nature of 
hostages, and as particular mention is made of the 
princes and the king’s seed among them, there can 
be little 'doubt that Daniel belonged, if not to a 
family of princely rank, at least to one of some 
consideration and influence in Judah. In common 
with his three companions, who were selected for 
a three years’ training, Daniel received a new 
name, that of Belteshazzar, which meant prince or 
favorite of Bel, as if he was now given over and 
consecrated to the god of Babylon. So doubtless 
he would have been if he had followed the course 
which the king of Babylon had destined for him; 
but another spirit moved in the breast of the 
Jewish captive and rendered the Daniel, not the 
Belteshazzar, the proper index to his public career. 
It was the spirit of the Jewish theocracy, wakened 
into fresh life in his bosom and that of his noble 
companions by what might have served in less 
thoughtful and elevated minds to extinguish it. 
He did not disdain by reason of it to submit to 
the training appointed for him, and to apply him¬ 
self to the study of the heathen lore in which the 
king desired his proficiency. This he well under¬ 
stood might be serviceable to him, as increasing 
the materials of Ills skill and cultivation, and in 
such departments of knowledge and art he had 
before him the eminent examples of Moses and 
Joseph. But in the .matter of food, as the law of 
God had given definite prescriptions respecting 
what might and might not be partaken of—pre¬ 
scriptions that were sure in some respects to be 
violated in the preparation of every heathen, espe¬ 
cially every royal, banquet—Daniel made con¬ 
science of abiding by the divine requirements, and 
refused to go beyond the simple but lawful fare of 
a vegetable diet. The remonstrances of the over¬ 
seer could not shake him from his purpose; and 
approving himself, as he did, superior tc f the 
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heathen youths of his standing in wisdom and 
learning, the experiment which he requested leave 
to make in respect to his food was granted to him. 
The result proved entirely satisfactory; he was 
found to have gained rather than lost in personal 
appearance by his adherence to the dictates of 
conscience, which, in the circumstances, could not 
be regarded otherwise than as an indication of the 
favor of Heaven. 

Having stood so well the trial of the three years’ 
course of preparation, Daniel was received among 
the learned men—the magi—attached to the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar. And apparently not long 
after—for the matter is assigned to the second year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, ch. ii. 1, that is, after 
he came to the full possession of the kingdom, 
which was not (according to the usual computa¬ 
tion) till about two years after the subjugation of 
Jehoiakim—at that early period of his connection 
with the fraternity of Chaldiean sages, an event 
occurred which at once lifted Daniel to the highest 
place among the trusty friends and advisers of the 
king of Babylon. The thing of itself originated 
in caprice and folly, but it was overruled by God 
to exhibit in the most convincing manner the in¬ 
sight which Daniel was privileged to gain into the 
divine secrets. Nebuchadnezzar had been visited 
by a dream which troubled him ; and having mean¬ 
while lost hold of the dream itself, he demanded 
from the class to which Daniel belonged both the 
recovery of the dream and its interpretation—not 
only demanded this, but enforced his demand by 
the threat of instant death if they failed to satisfy 
his desire. They did fail, however, all excepting 
Daniel, who, after earnest supplication to God 
along with his pious companions, had the dream 
and its interpretation revealed to him from above. 
The effect of this singular interposition in behalf 
of Daniel and his companions was that through 
them Nebuchadnezzar came to some knowledge of 
the true God whom they worshiped, While Daniel 
was at once raised to one of the highest places of 
trust in the kingdom, and his companions also 
shared in his elevation. 

A considerable period elapsed during which no 
incident in Daniel’s personal history is recorded, 
but which, in respect to his companions, was dis¬ 
tinguished by the remarkable circumstance of their 
deliverance from the fiery furnace, ch. iii. This 
second and still more wonderful interposition of 
Heaven in behalf of the Hebrew captives must 
have greatly added to the impression already pro¬ 
duced of the living power and presence of Jeho¬ 
vah, and the more so as the iron will of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar himself, not less than the honor of his 
gods, had been prostrated before the superior glory 
that manifested itself in them. It seemed, indeed, 
as if at the close of the transaction the Babylonian 
monarch had become *an intelligent and reverent 
believer in the most high God. But though some 
sacred influence may have remained upon his spirit, 
the sequel too clearly proved that he was not prop¬ 
erly weaned either from his idols or from his own 
overweening pride. For another—and the only 
other—occasion in connection with this monarch, 
which was rendered subservient to the establish¬ 
ment of Daniel’s character and position, was one 
also which betrayed the still unsanctified spirit of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was the dream he had, prob¬ 
ably at no great distance from the close of his 
reign, respecting a lofty and umbrageous tree giv¬ 
ing shelter for a time to all the beasts and fowls of 
heaven, but by and by cut down by a decree from 
the upper sanctuary, and left with nothing but the 
stump in the earth, till seven times had passed 


over; it. This dream, after a fresh failure on the 
part of the wise men of Babylon, Daniel inter¬ 
preted of the present position of Nebuchadnezzar 
himself, and the judgment that was impending 
over him for his Heaven-daring pride. It was a 
trying thing for Daniel to be the bearer of such 
an interpretation, and we cannot but admire the 
mingled fidelity and tenderness which appeared in 
his mode of communicating it. This could not but 
soften the mind of Nebuchadnezzar at the time, 
and the view disclosed respecting the approaching 
future was so remarkably verified in Providence 
that it led to the issuing of a general proclamation 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which at once extolled Daniel 
as superior to all men in spiritual wisdom and 
magnified the name of God as alone possessing the 
kingdom, the power and the glory among men. 

It would appear that after the time of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, Daniel’s merits had lallen into neglect, 
for in the next emergency with which his name is 
associated — that of Belshazzar’s feast, with the 


in revelry and mirth. The story in Daniel con¬ 
firms this account, and superadds the intelligence 
that the scene of the royal banquet was suddenly 
disturbed by the appearance of a hand writing cer¬ 
tain words upon the wall, which he alone was 
found able to read and interpret. The meaning 
he drew from the handwriting imported the im¬ 
mediate overthrow of the Babylonian empire by 
the Medes and Persians; and in announcing the 
fearful import of the vision, he took occasion to 
connect the impending doom with the sins that led 
to it, and declared the insult which was that very 
evening given to the God of heaven, by the pro¬ 
fane use of the vessels of his sanctuary to purposes 
of festive entertainment, to be the filling up of the 
measure of Babylon’s iniquity. So that, putting 
all together, through this Daniel, first the mystic 
lore of Babylon, then its lordly magnificence, and 
now finally its very existence as an independent 
empire, was judged and brought to naught, that the 
word and kingdom of God might stand. 
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direful tragedy in which it closed—he was brought 
to remembrance by the queen as now a compara¬ 
tively unknown Jewish captive, but one who had 
acquired celebrity in the days of Nebuchadnezzar 
for the supernatural wisdom and discernment that 
were found in him, and had been raised to the 
highest place among the wise men of the time. 
The Belshazzar here mentioned is called the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar; but as this word is often used 
for any near descendant as well as for the imme¬ 
diate offspring of a person, it is quite possible, and 
has indeed been generally supposed, that the Bel¬ 
shazzar of Daniel was the grandson of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and corresponds with the Naboned of 
Berosus. See Nebuchadnezzar. The materials 
are still too defective for enabling us to pronounce 
with certainty on the names of those who suc¬ 
ceeded each other in the old Babylonian dynasty, 
and their relations to each other. But there can 
be no doubt that the reigning king, at the time 
when the city was taken by the Medo-Persian 
army, was distinguished for luxurious living 
rather than for warlike prowess, and that the city 
was even surprised by its captors when dissolved 


The change of dynasty in Chalda?a, however, did 
not relieve Daniel from the molestation of adver¬ 
saries, or secure for him the undisturbed possession 
of the honor and influence he had won. The very 
distinction he had acquired, and which appears to 
have been fully accorded to him by the Medo-Per¬ 
sian conqueror—for the king “thought to set him 
over the whole realm ”—proved a source of danger, 
as it provoked the envy of the heathen governors 
over whom he was exalted. They therefore con¬ 
certed a plan for his overthrow by getting it en¬ 
acted that no one for a period of thirty days should 
ask a petition of any one except of the king. On 
the ground of this foolish and arbitrary statute, 
Daniel was accused of high treason, because he 
continued as before in prayer to God, and was con¬ 
demned to be cast into the den of lions. The king 
found his mistake when he perceived the advan¬ 
tage that was taken of this enactment, but to main¬ 
tain inviolate the fixed character of the Medo-Per¬ 
sian legislation, which was pressed by the adversa¬ 
ries of Daniel, he allowed the judgment to proceed, 
hoping that deliverance might somehow come to 
Daniel from a higher source. Nor was he disap- 
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pointed. The faithful servant of Jehovah teas 
miraculously preserved from the mouths of the 
lions; he came up again unscathed, while those 
who had sought his destruction, when the judg¬ 
ment they extorted against him was meted out to 
themselves, fell a prey to the ferocity of the lions 
the moment they were east into the den. Thus, 
under the new dynasty, as undet the old, this 
chosen representative of the cause of Heaven con¬ 
tinued to judge the heathen and to present a living 
exhibition of the invincible might and glory of 
Jehovah. 

The only other action in which we find him 
engaged was one that evinced not merely his 
strong theocratic spirit, but along with that his 
fervent and humble piety, which now enabled him 
to prevail directly with God, as formerly he had 
prevailed with men. It was near the close of his 
long and honored life when, finding that the period 
had drawn nigh for the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose to recover the dispersions of his people 
and be favorable again to his land, he poured out 
his heart before God in confession, supplication 


third year of Belshazzar’s reign, cli. viii.; and the 
last, omitting the vision of the seventy weeks al¬ 
ready noticed, ch. ix., is connected with the third 
year of Cyrus, and goes, into many detailed repre¬ 
sentations concerning the operations of the earthly 
kingdoms with which Israel after the restoration 
was to be brought into contact; pointing at the 
close to the final issues of the divine administra¬ 
tion and the consummation of all things, ch. x.-xii. 
Specific reference will be made to these visions in 
what follows, and it is unnecessary to characterize 
them further at present. 

As regards the personal history of Daniel, it is 
only necessary to add that while he lived to see 
the proclamation issued for the return of his coun¬ 
trymen to their native land, and had his heart 
intently set on its accomplishment, he did not 
himself take advantage of the opportunity given 
to exchange his heathen abode for a home on 
Israelitish ground. Ilis extreme age would doubt¬ 
less form a sufficient reason for his remaining 
where he was, coupled, it may be, with the con¬ 
sideration that during the short remainder of his 
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and thanksgiving, and in answer obtained the re¬ 
markable prophecy of the seventy weeks, which 
were to terminate in the events of Messiah’s work 
and kingdom, ch. ix. This is represented as having 
happened in the first year of Darius, about the 
year B. C. 53G, which, on the supposition that 
Daniel was only fourteen years old when he went 
into exile, would make him now in his eighty-fifth 
year. He still lived a few years after that, for the 
vision commencing with ch. x. is referred to the 
third year of Cyrus, so that he must have reached 
the verge of ninety before his course on earth was 
brought to a close. For the references made in 
certain parts to Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus and 
Darius, see the articles on these words. 

The other events that fill up the recorded life of 
Daniel consist of the series of apocalyptical visions 
he received. The first of these is assigned to the 
first year of Belshazzar’s reign, ch. vii.—the vision 
of the four successive kingdoms, represented by so 
many wild beasts, followed by a fifth under the 
image of one like a Son of man; the second, which 
represented, under the images of a ram and a lie- 
goat, the fortunes of the Medo-Persian and Grecian 
monarchies, with the bearing of the latter on the 
affairs of the covenant people, is placed in the 


earthly life he might be of more service to the 
infant colony at the seat of worldly power than if 
he should go to take part with them in the strug¬ 
gles of their new position, for which also his ad¬ 
vanced age wellnigh disqualified him. It is 
probable that he died in Susa, where he received 
his latest visions; and that this was the general 
tradition among the Jews in the East appears from 
the monument which was erected to him there, 
and which Benjamin of Tudela reports to have 
seen, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
standing in front of one of the Jewish syna¬ 
gogues. But other reports fix on Babylon as the 
place of his death and burial. 

II. It was not to be supposed that a history of 
deeds and revelations which partakes *so much of 
the peculiar and the marvelous as that now sur¬ 
veyed should escape the attacks of modern ration¬ 
alistic criticism, as well as of the infidelity which 
is opposed to everything supernatural and divine. 
A great many minor objections have been brought 
into the field, more, however, for the purpose of 
affording a cover to consciences which are some¬ 
what unwilling to rest their disbelief on simply 
infidel grounds; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the head and front of the offence taken 


at the history and the writings of Daniel lie in 
the extent to which they exhibit the supernatural 
element, first in action and then in prophecy. 
Now, this ground of exception should vanish, with 
those at least who are believers in revelation, if it 
can be shown that the affairs of God’s kingdom 
were at the time in such a position as to call for 
peculiar interpositions from above, and that those 
exhibited in the book of Daniel are precisely of 
the kind which the circumstances of the period 
and the analogy of the divine dealings might war¬ 
rant us to expect. This, we think, is what can 
easily be made to appear. 

The era of the Babylonish exile, coupled as it 
was with the present downfall of the throne of 
David and the scattering of the Lord’s people by 
a heathen power, was obviously a very singular 
one in the history of the divine dispensations, and 
if not met by extraordinary manifestations of the 
power and faithfulness of God, must have proved 
most disastrous to the interests of truth and right¬ 
eousness. Something corresponding to it appeared 
at an earlier period, though in a comparatively 
nascent form, when the children of the covenant, 
as represented by the person and family of Jacob, 
were ready to sink under an accumulation of evils; 
the most hopeful scion of the family being sold as 
a captive into a foreign land, where he was for a 
time treated with cruel injustice, and by and by 
the family itself involved in the struggles of a 
severe and long-continued famine. It seemed for 
a season as if, instead of being destined to benefit 
the world by the overflow of blessing secured in 
covenant to them, they were to be overborne by the 
troubles and calamities which were pressing in 
upon them from the world. But God could not 
allow matters to proceed thus—he must vindicate 
his own cause: and he did so by the supernatural 
insight which he imparted to Joseph, and which, 
coupled with the other eminent gifts he possessed 
and the remarkable direction given to events in 
providence, turned the depression of Jacob’s fam¬ 
ily into the occasion of their more marked and 
blessed enlargement. It was so again at the period 
of the exodus; supernatural endowments, miracu¬ 
lous interpositions suited to the occasion, became 
indispensable for the accomplishment of the divine 
purposes. Now, if we should draw any distinc¬ 
tion betwixt these periods in the earlier history 
of Israel and that of the Babylonish exile, as to 
the call for special interpositions on the part of 
Heaven, it is plainly to this last that the preference 
is due For after having for a series of ages iden¬ 
tified himself with the covenant people in Canaan, 
and set up amongst them a throne and kingdom to 
which he had solemnly promised the heritage of 
the world, the Lord now, on account of their in¬ 
corrigible obstinacy in transgression, cast their 
glory in the dust, and gave them as a helpless 
prey into the hands of the gigantic worldly power 
which, in the person of Nebuchadnezzar, seemed 
to spurn all limits to its dominion. If there had 
really been no limits—if, for absolute want of power 
in the religion of the covenant people and their 
divinely-instituted kingdom, they had been broken 
and scattered under the sceptre of a heathen mon¬ 
arch—then the power of the world had proved 
mightier than the truth and faithfulness of God. 
This could not possibly be the case, nor could it 
even appear for any length of time to be so, with¬ 
out the most unhappy results both in respect to the 
representatives of the worldly power and to the 
faithful remnant of the covenant people. How 
were such results to be prevented ? No otherwise 
that we can conceive than by fresh interpositions 
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of divine power, exerted in behalf and through 
the instrumentality of that faithful remnant, such 
as might compel the king of Babylon and his min¬ 
ions to see that in them—few and politically impo¬ 
tent though they were—there slumbered a might 
and a skill before which their conquerors must own 
themselves vanquished. The war between God and 
the world would thus be carried into the enemy’s 
camp, and the weak things of God made to con¬ 
found what is strongest in man, or, in other words, 
the higher elements of power which belonged to 
God’s people would be made to shame and over¬ 
power the lower , which arc all that the world in 
the very noontide of its glory can bring into play. 

Now, the wonders exhibited in the history of 
Daniel, and recorded in his book, are precisely of 
the kind that were needed in the circumstances, in 
order to produce the effect here supposed. This 
has been well stated by Keil: “The miracles are 
wrought for Daniel’s sake and his companions’; 
they tend to Daniel’s glory. The reason of this is 
to be sought in the position which Daniel was 
called to occupy ; since at a time when God could 
not manifest his glory in his people as a body, he 
had, on the one hand, to represent that people in 
his own person before the king of Babylon, who 
deemed himself almighty, and, on the other hand, 
to represent before the heathen and at the supreme 
court of the world’s heathen monarchy the theoc¬ 
racy which externally had fallen a prey to the 
power of the Chaldteans, as well as to strive by his 
presence for the preservation of God’s people and 
their return to their own land. It was necessary 
(not only that there should be miracles, but) that 
the miracles should assume a powerful and impos¬ 
ing character, in order to make a due impression 
on the powerful representatives of heathenism; 
and that they served this purpose is shown by the 
termination of the exile, and especially by the 
edict of Cyrus, which does not limit itself to a 
bare permission for the Jews to return to their own 
country, but expressly ascribes honor to the God 
of Israel as the God of heaven, and commands the 
building of his temple.” 

Considered in this point of view, the question 
respecting the supernatural events and revelations 
recorded in the book of Daniel resolves itself into 
another—whether the cause of the old covenant 
really was the cause of God, and as such was to be 
preserved from falling under the power of the 
world. If it was to be saved from the general 
wreck which overtook the existing relations and 
interests of the period, nothing could have accom¬ 
plished the purpose but some such singtTtar inter¬ 
positions as are here reported to have taken place 
in its behalf; and that it did survive when all 
around perished—nay, sprung into fresh energy 
of life and action from what seemed the very 
grave of its existence—can no otherwise be ac¬ 
counted for than by the fact of such interpositions; 
the extraordinary result is the outstanding and 
incontrovertible sign of the extraordinary means 
employed to bring it about. For even if we could 
suppose that the writings of the other prophets— 
in particular those of Isaiah—might have contrib¬ 
uted, on being made known to Cyrus, to bring 
about the result, there must still have been found 
some one like Daniel who possessed the requisite 
consideration and influence to communicate that 
knowledge and induce the conqueror of Babylon 
to act upon it. This, in the circumstances, could 
be no easy matter. And if extraordinary provi¬ 
dences may have been required to produce the 
individual needed for the occasion, they were cer¬ 
tainly not less required to sustain the faith and 


reanimate the hearts of the scattered members of 
the covenant, so as to keep them from total apostasy 
and dispose them, when the time came, to under¬ 
take the resuscitation of their polity. It is impos¬ 
sible to conceive how this should have taken place 
without the clearest signs going before of the spe¬ 
cial interposition of God in behalf of the affairs 
of the covenant and the palpable ascendency of his 
cause above the powers of heathendom. And that 
Daniel was the person through whose transcendent 
worth and living agency the miraculous interven¬ 
tion of Heaven displayed itself, not only the testi¬ 
mony of his own book, but the references made to 
him by the prophet Ezekiel, afford convincing evi¬ 
dence. In two places 
he refers to Daniel— 
first, at ch. xiv. 14-20, 
as, along with Noah and 
Job, an illustrious ex¬ 
ample of piety and 
worth in the midst of 
surrounding degener¬ 
acy, though without 
being able to deliver 
others by it; and at ch. 
xxviii. 3, as the beau- 
ideal of wisdom which 
Tyrus, in his ex¬ 
travagant self-elation, 
thought it possible to 
surpass. The earliest 
of these notices occurs 
in prophecies delivered 
probably about fourteen 
years after Daniel’s re¬ 
moval to Babylon—ten 
after his interpretation 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, which laid the 
foundation of all his 
greatness; and the 
other came five years 
later still, when his ex¬ 
cellence and fame must 
have been known far 
and wide. There is no 
ground, therefore, for 
regarding the allusions 
in Ezekiel otherwise 
than as of a strictly 
historical kind, and 
they could only have 
been made on I he sup¬ 
position of Daniel’s 
character having been 
fully established. 

But Daniel as there 
represented was a type, 
as well as an eminent saint and chosen vessel for 
divine communications. He was, in the true sense, 
a representative man; his personal history imaged 
the course which his predictions indicated as des¬ 
tined for the Church of God; it prefigured a rise 
from the lowest depression, and through a long, 
arduous, often-renewed conflict with the powers of 
evil in the world, to the highest place of author¬ 
ity, to the mastery of the world itself. The exhi¬ 
bition of this chequered but ultimately triumphant 
course forms the great burden of the peculiar rev¬ 
elations that came through him; and they were 
given forth, not, as in the prophets strictly so 
called, with a directly hortative aim and with 
respect to the immediate wants of the Church, but 
as from his own political position, standing on the 
world’s watch-tower, where he was conversant with 


its higher movements, and from whence, with an 
eye illuminated by the Spirit of God, he could 
descry the manifold evolutions of its successive 
monarchies, till they were finally displaced by the 
kingdom of God. There was thus a perfect con- 
gruity between his calling as a man and his reve¬ 
lations as a seer. His sphere of life brought him 
into contact with the affairs of empire, and the 
Spirit gave him an insight into such affairs, both 
as regards the world and the Church, for the ages 
to come. His book, therefore, in its distinctive cha¬ 
racter and its grand scope, may be designated the 
Apocalypse of the Old Testament, as the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John is that of the New. 


The Prophet Daniel and King David. 

The original of this group in tho Church of St. Maria della Pace, Rome, was painted by 
Timoteo della Vito from drawings by Raphael. 

The prospective circumstances of the Lord’s 
people now peculiarly called for such an apoca- 
Ivptic insight into the future. The exile formed 
a new era in their condition, and was the com¬ 
mencement of a state essentially different from 
what had previously existed. They were never 
to he altogether gathered again from their disper¬ 
sions among the nations, and henceforward the 
kingdom of God was to assume a more diffusive 
character. As a consequence of this new phase 
of things, prophecy as an abiding gift and ordi¬ 
nance in the sacred community was presently to 
cease. Even with the remnant who found their 
wav back to Judtea, and maintained a political or¬ 
ganization till the times of reformation, there was 
to be no aid from the living voice of prophecy 
hut for a brief time after their return. And a long 
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dark period of comparative feebleness and adver¬ 
sity was to intervene, during which, with curtailed 
privileges and a defective political organization, 
the people of God should have to maintain a 
struggle with heavy trials and discouragements, 
sometimes even with the most fierce and deter¬ 
mined assaults on their very existence as the cov¬ 
enant people of Jehovah. The seventy years of 
exile (so it was revealed to Daniel) were to be 
succeeded by seventy prophetic weeks, weeks of 
years, before the great hopes of the nation were 
to be realized; and as well previous to that event 
as in connection with it, troubles and desolations 
were appointed. If there was any period, as Cal¬ 
vin has said, when God might seem to have been 
asleep in the heavens, it was during the period that 
elapsed between the close of the Babylonish exile 
and the advent of Christ; and it could not but 
prove the more trying to the Lord’s people, as the 
writings of the prophets abounded with so many 
glowing representations of the glorious future that 
awaited them. There was therefore a peculiar 
need, ere the period actually commenced, for 
those apocalyptic visions which opened up the 
vista of the future in a way that had not been 
done before, which at once announced the happy 
and triumphant issue and portrayed the dangers 
and conflicts through which it had to be reached. 
Even the particularity of the delineations which 
have respect to the nearer future, chs. viii., xi., and 
which from the earliest times has been an occasion 
of offence, finds its explanation in the great want 
of the period—the want of a clear light to guide 
believers in the midst of the gloom that enveloped 
them; and in so far as it differs from other proph¬ 
ecies of a like kind—such as 1 Ki. xiii. 2; Isa. 
vii. 8; xiii., etc.—differs only in degree, and much 
also as the character of the respective periods 
themselves differed. 

One may still further note the congruity, not 
merely of the revelations as a whole to the cir¬ 
cumstances and prospects of the covenant people, 
but also of the form and manner of their commu¬ 
nication to the respective positions of the parties 
interested. It was Daniel alone, indeed, through 
whom all the revelations came, but the first apoc¬ 
alyptic outline was given to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
representative of the world’s monarchies, though 
he had to wait on a higher wisdom for skill to de¬ 
cipher its import. And hence, as given to one 
who was conversant merely with the outward form 
and aspect of things, that vision contemplates the 
several kingdoms in their external nature and rela¬ 
tionships, ch. ii., while the next vision, ch. vii., which 
stretches over the same field, and exhibits substan¬ 
tially the same general outline, penetrates into the 
interior of the objects contemplated and reveals 
their hidden character. For such a vision Daniel’s 
spiritual discernment supplied the proper recep¬ 
tivity, and therefore it was reserved for him, and 
even to him was only communicated after lie had 
been in a measure specially prepared for it by the 
earlier and less profound communication. It was 
now also that the rise, operations and downfall of 
the Old Testament Antichrist were fitly disclosed, 
ch. vii. 19-27, since they concerned the internal 
even more than they did the external affairs of 
God’s kingdom. And to assure the hearts of the 
true children of the covenant still further—to sat¬ 
isfy them that, however severe and terrible the 
conflict should be while it lasted, it was only to be 
a temporary cloud darkening their spiritual hori¬ 
zon—some more detailed visions were afterward 
given to the prophet, chs. viii., xi., xii. These 
disolosed the various workings and evolutions of 


the earthly kingdoms that bordered on the “glo¬ 
rious land ” and its people, and brought out the 
shifting, uncertain, transient condition of the 
former in striking contrast with the sure mercies 
that were destined for the latter. 

The authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
with the credibility of its contents, has been by 
anticipation vindicated from the attacks which 
have been, both recently and in former times, 
urged against it, by the preceding remarks, which 
have had it for their object to unfold the real 
nature and bearing of the things recorded in the 
book. For its authentic and credible character, to 
a large extent, rests on the kind of wonders and 
the form of revelations which it describes; and 
the peculiarities attaching to them being suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for by the present and prospect¬ 
ive circumstances of the covenant people, the ob¬ 
jections fall of themselves. A class of objections 
raised out of the historical persons mentioned in 
the book — Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius, 
Cyrus—may also be passed over in silence here, as 
they will be found noticed, and their groundless¬ 
ness shown, in connection with the individual 
names. And, on the other side, there fall to be 
added to what has been already advanced in sup¬ 
port of the genuineness and canonical value of the 
book the following important considerations: 

(1.) Its place in the Jewish canon. That it ex¬ 
isted there from the period of the completion of 
the Old Testament canon admits of no reasonable 
doubt. The only ground for difference of opinion 
is as to the reason of its having been assigned by 
the Jewish authorities to another than the pro¬ 
phetical portion of Old Testament Scripture. They 
have placed it in the Ilagiographa, between Esther 
and Nehemiah. So far, however, from militating 
against the full authority of the book, or inferring, 
as was once supposed, some sort of slight upon 
Daniel, it rather points in the contrary direction, 
for it implies that the position “must have been 
assigned to the prophet deliberately. "Were the 
book an interpolated one, it would doubtless have 
been smuggled into the collection of the prophets.” 
The position is to be accounted for partly from 
Daniel having had simply the prophetic gift with¬ 
out the prophetic office, and partly from his being 
regarded as the historian, prospective as well as 
retrospective, of an important period in the divine 
dispensations. 

(2.) The reference made to the book in the time 
of the Maccabees, as already extant and familiarly 
known to the covenant people, is also important, 1 
Macc. i. 54; ii. 59, GO; comp, with Dan. ix. 27. 

(3. 1 ) So, too, and still more, its recognition by our 
Lord and his apostles, and that not only as forming 
part of the Jewish Scriptures, which wcre collect- 
ively stamped as the oracles of God, but as con¬ 
taining explicit predictions of things yet to come. 
Our Lord, in Matt. xxiv. 25, pointed emphatically 
to the “abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet,” words which at once desig¬ 
nate him as a divinely-inspired man, and as the 
bearer of an announcement which, at the time re¬ 
ferred to, was going to find its verification. Christ’s 
familiar appropriation also of the title, “Son of 
man,” is based on the prophecy in Dan. vii., and 
the expressions in Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. G4, evi¬ 
dently point to the same prophetic word. In St. 
Paul’s writings, 1 Cor. vi. 2 is founded upon Dan. 
vii. 22, and 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4 on Dan. vii. 25; xi. 
36, while in the Apocalypse of St. John there is a 
pervading use of the language and the symbols of 
our prophet. Allusions are still further made to 
portions of the book in Luke i. 19 and Heb. xi. ! 


33. Indeed, there are few books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament that have exercised so marked and decided 
an influence over the New, or have there received 
an acknowledgment so explicit and full. 

(4.) The language, partly Hebrew and partly 
Chaldee or Aramaic, and both precisely those of 
the period to which the book belongs, is a strong 
confirmation of its genuine and truthful character. 
It is somewhat difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the alternating manner in which the 
two dialects are employed; first Hebrew to ch. ii. 
4, then Aramaic to the end of ch. vii., and again 
Hebrew to the close of the book. We cannot say 
that the historical portions were given in Aramaic 
as the vernacular, and the more strictly prophet¬ 
ical in the more sacred dialect, for the second and 
the seventh chapters are both in the fullest sense 
prophetical. Nor will it altogether do to say that 
the Aramaic was used in ch. ii.—vii., because in 
these portions the development of the worldly 
powers is represented from a world historical 
point of view, for in ch. vii., at least, the mode 
of contemplation is no more of that description 
than in the remaining chapters. It would seem 
that the change was commenced at ch. ii. 4 simply 
from the Chalda?an wise men being there intro¬ 
duced and speaking in that dialect, that from the 
author’s familiarity with it he continued for a time 
to employ it, since, from the acquaintance with it 
possessed by his contemporaries, it was a matter of 
indifference whether he wrote in Aramaic or in 
Hebrew. But however this may be, we can un¬ 
derstand how Daniel, to whom both Hebrew and 
Aramaic were familiar, might at different times 
have employed both, while we cannot understand, 
or even conceive, how any imitator, in the age of 
the Maccabees or later, should have so inter¬ 
changed these dialects. If the author had really 
belonged to so remote an age, neither the Hebrew 
nor the Aramaic of this book (which is the same 
with that of Ezra and Nehemiah) would have been 
natural to him; he would rather, in all probability, 
have written in Greek; and at all events, if he 
had attempted the older languages of the country, 
he would never have thought of employing them 
in the manner that we find practiced here. 

(5.) There is finally displayed throughout the 
book a correct acquaintance with the manners and 
usages of the time, such as could only be obtained 
by a person actually living amid the affairs and at 
the period of which it treats. These, in many re¬ 
spects, differed from what prevailed in the times 
that followed; and though various attempts have 
been made to prove the author at fault in some of 
them, they have all signally failed. Recent dis¬ 
coveries in the department of Assyrian antiquities, 
as well as the notices of ancient writers, confirm, 
in all important points, the allusions in Daniel. 

DANIEL, APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS 
TO. These are the Song of the Three Children, 
the story of Susanna and that of Bel and the 
Dragon, pieces which are found in the ancient 
Greek translations of Daniel, the first introduced 
between vs. 23, 24, of ch. iii., the others, one at 
the beginning of the book and one at the end, in 
some editions, while other editions place them at 
the end, as chs. xiii., xiv. Jerome separated them 
and expressly noted that he had not found them 
in the original Hebrew, but had translated them 
from the Greek version of Theodotion. They ap¬ 
pear, however, in the Vulgate without this cau¬ 
tionary notice, and have been received as canonical 
by the Council of Trent. They were not so re¬ 
ceived by the Jews nor by the Christian Fathers, 
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who adhere to the Hebrew canon; and though 
occasional references to them are found in early 
writers, they are generally (the last two) treated 
as fables; and it may be added, as an additional 
proof of the small veneration paid them, that they 
appear to have been amplified after their first com¬ 
position. Of their 
origin nothing can 
be said with cer¬ 
tainty. The Song 
of the Three Chil¬ 
dren, consisting of a 
prayer and a can¬ 
ticle of praise, is be¬ 
lieved by De Wette 
to have been writ¬ 
ten in Chaldee. 

But the reasons he 
.adduces establish 
hardly more than a 
faint presumption. 

He thinks also, by 
a comparison of vs. 

15, 31, 32, 62, 63, 
that the whole did 
not proceed from a 
single hand. The 
stories of Susanna 
and of Bel and the 
Dragon were indis¬ 
putably written in 
Greek. There is a 
play on words in 
the first of them 
which holds only in 
that language. But 
the legend of Ilab- 
bacuc appended to 
the last (34-42) was 
perhaps originally 
Hebrew. Possibly 
there may have 
been some such per¬ 
son as Susanna, but 
this can be merely 
conjectured. The 
other piece is clear¬ 
ly fictitious. It de¬ 
scribes a kind of 
idolatrous worship 
which did not exist 
in Babylon. 

DANIEL, the 

Stylite, was born 
A. D. 410. He en¬ 
tered a monastery, 
but determined to 
imitate the cele¬ 
brated Simeon the 
Stylite, so in A. D, 

461 he fixed him¬ 
self on a pillar at 
Anapla, near Con¬ 
stantinople. He was 
reported to have 
possessed the gift 

of prophecy, and it was affirmed that he was car¬ 
ried by angels to heaven. Both the Greek and 
Roman Churches treat him as a saint. 

DANIEL, a monk of Malmesbury, raised to 
the see of Winchester in 705. He urged Boniface 
to become the missionary apostle to the Germans, 
giving him letters and commendation to Rome 


and persons of influence in other parts of Europe, 
and he held a profitable intercourse with him 
afterward. After a visit to Rome he furnished 
the Venerable Bede with much of the matter 
which was given respecting the kingdom of Wes¬ 
sex. Becoming blind, he resigned his see and re- 


David to take the census, having passed through 
the country east of the Jordan from south to north, 
“came to Dan-jaan, and about to Zidon.” Dan- 
jaan was, consequently, on the northern border of 
Palestine, and the position indicated corresponds 
exactlv with that of Dan or Lnish. There is no 



Daniel interpreting Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. 

turned to Malmesbury, where he died in the 1 other reference to this place either in the Bible or 
year 745. elsewhere. There can be little doubt that it is 

identical with the well-known city of Dan. 

DANITES (dan'ites), the descendants of Dan, 

Jud. xiii. 2; xviii. 1, 11; 1 Chr. xii. 35. DANNAH (dan'nah), a town in the moun¬ 

tains of Judah, Josh. xv. 49, the site of which is 
DAN-JAAN (dan-ja'an), a place mentioned unknown. It does not appear to have been a place 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. <>. The officers appointed hv King of any importance. 
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DANNHAUER (dan'how-er), JOHANN 
CONRAD, born 1603, died 1666, a Lutheran cler¬ 
gyman, professor of theology in the university of 
Strasburg. lie was also preacher at the Cathedral 
Church, and excited considerable attention by his 
popular expositions of Scripture. He strongly 
opposed the projected union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, and took an active part in the 
controversy which arose respecting it. His writ¬ 
ings are numerous, including various works on 
dogmatic and controversial theology, and others 
belonging to the department of Church history. 

DANTE (dan'te), ALIGHIERI, was one of 
the greatest poets of any age or of any land. He 
was born at Florence A. I). 1265, studied at Bo¬ 
logna and Padua. By a credible tradition he is 
reported to have been at Oxford, in England. In 
early life he took part in the great struggle with 
which Italy was agitated by the unconditional sup¬ 
porters of the papal assumptions and their oppo¬ 
nents, Dante taking his place among the latter. 
He went to Rome on a mission, with a view to 
oppose the papal party, and the result was his ban¬ 
ishment, and he never saw his native city again. 
His last years were spent at Ravenna. He has 
been known by a great poetical work which has 
immortalized his name, and which will continue 
to live so long as genius is recognized. Homer 
and his “Iliad,” Virgil and his “ASneid,” Milton 
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and his “Paradise Lost,” are the poets of Greece 
and Rome and Britain, and in the same goodly 
fellowship must Dante be placed with his undying 
“ Divina Cominedia.” It consists of one hundred 
cantos, in which the poet sets forth how he was 
conducted by Virgil, as the representative of hu¬ 
man reason, through hell and purgatory; by Bea¬ 
trice, the representative of revelation, and finally 
by St. Bernard, through the several heavens, where 
he beheld the triune God. He launches out in 
great splendor of diction against the depravity of 
the age and the prevalence of crime, enlarging in 
the strongest terms on the corruptions of the Church 
and the papal see. He declaims against the indul¬ 
gences, the idol worship of saints, the preference 
for papal bulls and decretals instead of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and as an honest judge he consigns three 
popes to the perdition of hell. 

His works have passed through manifold edi¬ 
tions, in all the languages of Europe. His relig¬ 
ious views have been the subject of much discus¬ 
sion, but men of calm and honest judgment have 
been obliged to admit, as an ardent opponent of the 
flagrant evils in the Church and an advocate for 
purity and change, he was undoubtedly a fore¬ 
runner of the Reformation. 

DANZ (dants), JOHANN ANDREAS, a well- 
known Orientalist and theologian, born February 1, 
1654, at Sandliausen, near Gotha. The great capaci¬ 
ties he showed at an early age brought him under 


the notice of the then duke of Gotha, who first 
sent him to the gymnasium at Gotha, and when he 
had completed his course there, to the university 
at Wittenberg. Here he applied himself chiefly 
to philosophy, philology, theology and the Orient¬ 
al languages. These latter, however, soon became 
his favorite study, and he proceeded to Hamburg, 
where he attended the lectures of Ezra Edzardi, 
besides having two Jewish instructors in Hebrew 
and Chaldee. He afterward returned to Witten¬ 
berg, and there delivered his first lectures, but 
soon left it for Jena (1680), where he read the 
Talmud with Zarnossi, a learned convert. In 
1684 we find him in London, and somewhat later 
at Oxford. At this latter place he read Arabic 
with the elder Pococke, and Hebrew with E. Ber¬ 
nard and Abendana, two learned Jews. In Cam¬ 
bridge he became acquainted with Cudworth, II. 
More, Spencer, Newton, Castelli and others equally 
famous. Hearing of the arrival of a native of 
Arabia in London, he repaired thither again. At 
Leyden he became the disciple of Trigland, and 
after a short time the professorship of Oriental 
languages was ofFered to him at that place. He 
preferred, however, returning to Jena, where the 
degrees of Dr. and professor of theology were con¬ 
ferred upon him (1710). He died at that place in 
1727. One of his chief merits lies in his having 
been the first in recent times who, in Germany 
at least, endeavored to introduce something like 
method and accuracy into Hebrew grammar. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, so far from facilitating its 
study, he, by introducing a prodigious number of 
subtle rules and a terminology far-fetched and 
almost unintelligible, made it rather more inaccess¬ 
ible than it had been before. 

DAPHNE (daf'ne). 1. A grove in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Antioch in Syria celebrated for its 
fountains, its temple in honor of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle and its right of asylum. The 
name was also extended to the suburb which arose 
around this attractive place. It was distant from 
Antioch about 5 miles, the distance given in the 
Jerusalem itinerary. The writer of the second 
book of Maccabees refers to it. Its site has been 
identified with the modern Bcit-el-Mcui, or the 
“ House of the Waters.” 

2. A town or village near to the fountains of the 
Little Jordan. Reland and others have considered 
this as identical with Dan. Recent explorers have 
shown this to be an error, and have discovered the 
site of the Daphne of Josephus in the present Duf- 
neh, two miles to the south of Tell-el-Kady, the 
site of Dan. 

3. In Num. xxxiv. 11 the clause rendered in the 
Authorized Version “on the east side of Ain” [see 
Ain], and by the Septuagint “on the east to (of) 
the fountain,” is given in the Vulgate “contra fon- 
tem Daphnim.” The word Daphnim is most prob¬ 
ably a marginal gloss, and may perhaps refer to No. 
2. Jerome, in his commentary on Ezekiel, refers 
to the passage in Numbers, and gives reasons for 
concluding that “the fountain” is Daphne No. 1. 
The Targums of Jonathan and of Jerusalem give 
Daphne or Dophne as the equivalent of Riblah in 
Num. xxxiv. 11. See Riblah. The error into 
which Jerome and the Targums have fallen ap¬ 
pears to have arisen either from a confusion be¬ 
tween Daphne on the Jordan with Daphne on the 
Orontes, or from mistaking the fountains near to 
the mouth of the Orontes for those at its source. 

4. A fortified town on the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, the Tahpenes of Scripture [see Taiipenes], 
distant from Pelusium 16 Roman miles. 


DARA (da'ra), 1 Chr. ii. 6, probably con¬ 
tracted or corrupted from Darda. 

DARBYITES (dar'be-ites). See Plymouth 
Brethren. 

DARDA (dar'da), one of the persons whom 
Solomon is said to have surpassed in wisdom, 1 
Ki. iv. 31. It is impossible to say when Darda 
lived; for even if we suppose him to be identical 
with Dara, called the son of Zerah, the word 
“son” is often used in so extended a sense that 
we can by no means fix him to the generation 
immediately after Zerah. 

DARIC (dar'ik). This word does not appear 
in our translation, but it is the proper name of a 
piece of money rendered “ dram,” 1 Chr. xxix. 7; 
Ezra ii. 69; viii. 27; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72. The 
daric was a Persian gold coin common among the 
Jews while under Persian rule. It usually bore 
the image of an archer with a tiara, and on the 
reverse an irregular square. The weight was 
about 128 grains troy. Specimens exist in col¬ 
lections, but probably none earlier than the reign 
of Xerxes. The name daric is supposed to be 
taken from Darius, but there are other deriva¬ 
tions proposed of the Hebrew word for this coin. 
Some Persian silver pieces arc said also to have 
been called darics. See Money. 
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DARIUS (dar-i'us) is the Greek form of what 
in Hebrew reads Darjavesh, and this again is now 
understood to be a Hebraistic modification of the 
Darhensh or Daryush which has been found in a 
Persepolitan inscription. Dara, in modern Persian, 
means lord , and this, either with the formative ter¬ 
mination s/r, or with an abbreviation of kshah , 
king, made the name Darheush, which the He¬ 
brews pronounced Daryavesh, and the Greeks Da- 
reius or Darius. Adhering to the Greek form of 
the name, which is most familiar to modern ears, 
Darius appears in Scripture as the name of three 
kings. 

1. Darius. The first person of this name is the 
one mentioned in Dan. v. 31; vi. 1; ix. 1, where 
he is called “ Darius the Median,” “ son of Alias- 
uerus (Ahashverosh), of the seed of the Medes,” 
and is represented as having taken the kingdom 
of Babylon, or being “ made king over the realm 
of the Chaldceans.” This, it has often been as¬ 
serted, is contrary to fact, as Cyrus was the con¬ 
queror of Babylon, and the first Darius who 
reigned over the Medo-Persian empire was Darius 
Hystaspes, who succeeded Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus. It is true that the Greek historians so 
represent the matter. According to Herodotus 
and Ctesias, the line of Median kings closed with 
Astvages, and the empire was transferred to the 
Persian Cyrus; so also Diodorus Sic., Strabo, Pol- 
yrenus. Xenophon, however, ascribes to A sty- 
ages a son, whom he calls Cyaxares, a name which 
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has been shown by Scaliger and Vitringa to be 
identical with Ahashverosh, the Greek Xerxes. 
And as those Medo-Persian names were all of the 
nature of titles, it is supposed by the authors re¬ 
ferred to and many others that the Darius of Dan¬ 
iel was the Cyaxares of Xenophon. This view is 
confirmed by the testimony ot Josephus, who calls 
Darius the son of Astyages, but adds that he was 
known to the Greeks by another name. And under 
the word Darics , a gold coin, Suidas has the expla¬ 
nation that it was “ so named, not from Darius, the 
father of Xerxes, but from another and more an¬ 
cient king,” which again is confirmed by the fact 
of this coin being mentioned in the books of Chron¬ 
icles, Ezra and Nehemiah. The chief difficulty in 
this explanation arises from the different parts 
assigned to the son of Astyagos in Xenophon and 
Daniel respectively; in the former, Cyaxares has 
nothing to do personally with the conquest and 
government of Babylon, while in Daniel, Darius 
is represented as both getting possession of Baby¬ 
lon and living for some time in it. There seems 
as yet no satisfactory unraveling of this part of 
ancient history, and as matters stand we must 
simply hold that there is evidence to believe in 
the existence of a Median monarch at the time of 
the capture of Babylon (called Darius in Daniel), 
but one who seems to have occupied little more 
than a nominal place, and that the real power was 
in the hands of Cyrus. 

2. Darius. The second person spoken of in 
Scripture under the name of Darius, Ezra iv.—vii.; 
Hag. i. 1; Zech. i. 1, there can be no doubt, is the 
well-known Darius Hystaspes of history, who suc¬ 
ceeded the usurper Smerdis in B. C. 521. He car¬ 
ried into execution the decree of Cyrus regarding 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem and the 
re-establishment of the Jews in their ancient ter¬ 
ritory. 

3. Darius. He is named, Neh. xii. 22, as the 
king up to whose time the succession of the priests 
was registered. The probability is that this was 
the Darius Nothus of the Greeks, who ascended 
the throne B. C. 423—that is, only a few years 
after Nehemiah’s time—but some understand by it 
Darius Codomannus. See Jaddua. 

DARIUS, 1 Macc. xii. 7. This would seem 
to be put for Areus, comp. 1 Macc. xii. 20. 

DARKNESS (dark'ness). Twice in Scrip¬ 
ture history darkness is said to have occurred of 
a supernatural character. A plague of darkness 
was inflicted upon the Egyptians, the more re¬ 
markable because Israel in Goshen had light in 
their dwellings. See Plagues of Egypt. There 
was also a remarkable darkness while our Lord 
was on the cross, Matt, xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33; 
Luke xxiii. 44, 45. Opinions differ on the point 
whether this was confined to Judiea or had a wider 
influence. But it is of comparatively little mo¬ 
ment. Some are inclined to attribute this darkness 
to an eclipse of the sun. And it is said there was 
an eclipse at noon, in or near the year of the 
crucifixion, attended by an earthquake in Bithynia, 
which Phlegon of Tralles mentions. To be sure, 
the passover was to be held just after the full 
moon; but it has been argued that the Jewish 
calendar had got into confusion, so that the statuta¬ 
ble times of. their feasts were not observed. It is 
not, however, easy to believe that there would be 
a great departure from the regular times of festi¬ 
vals made dependent upon the phases of the moon 
which every one could observe. And various 
scholars have satisfied themselves that Phlegon’s 
61 


eclipse could not occur in any year likely to be 
that of the crucifixion. Besides, the duration of 
three hours, assigned by the evangelists, far passes 
the limit of an eclipse. Here, therefore, again we 
must acknowledge that a supernatural fact is 
recorded. 




Darkness is often figuratively used in Scripture 
for privacy or concealment, as when God is said to 
dwell in thick darkness, Ex. xx. 21; 1 Ki. viii. 
12, because mortal eye cannot penetrate to him, 
for misery, Isa. v. 30; lix. 9, 10, for ignorance or 
sin, Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. v. 11, for final punish¬ 
ment, Matt. viii. 12. 


DARKON (dar'kon), a person whose descend¬ 
ants returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 56; Neh. 
vii. 58. 

DARMESEK (dar'me-sek), 1 Chr. xviii. 5; 

2 Chr. xvi. 2; xxiv. 23; xxviii. 5, 23, marg. in 
all the places. Sec Damascus. 

DAROM (dar'om). In Ezek. xx. 46; xxi. 2, 
Darom appears to be a proper name. “Son of 
man, set thy face toward Teman and drop the word 
toward Daroin. n We learn from Jerome and 
other ancient writers that the plain which lies 
along the southern border of Palestine and extends 
toward Egypt was formerly called Darom. Thus, 
Jerome says Duma “ is a large village in Darom— 
that is, in the south country, in the region of Eleu- 
theropolis, seventeen miles distant from that city.” 
The name appears to have been applied to the 
whole plain, from the Mediterranean to the Arabah 
and southern shore of the Dead Sea. In the early 
ages of Christianity a Greek convent was erected 
near the coast, about seven miles south of Gaza, 
and named Daron. During the crusades it was con¬ 
verted into a fortress, and was the scene of many a 
hard struggle between the Christians and Saracens. 

DATARIUS (da-tar'vus) is the name by 
which a chancellor in the papal court is designated, 
because his office is to receive petitions and to 
“give” or issue documents. He dates petitions 
which have been presented and registered, and he 
is empowered to grant all benefices that do not 
bring in more than twenty-four ducats annually. 
For offices above that sum he must have the con¬ 
sent of the pope, who admits him to audience 
daily. When the pope has signed his grant, the 
“datary” appends his form also, and then the 
document passes from hand to hand of a host of 
other officers where fees are demanded, and thus 
the cost of such forms amounts in most cases to 
very large sums. 

DATE, the fruit of the palm, 2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 
marg. See Palm. 

DATHAN (da'than), a chief of Reuben who 
joined in Korah’s treason, Num. xvi.; xxvi. 9: 
Dent. xi. 6; Ps. cvi. 17. See Korah. 

DATHE (dat'eh), JOHANN AUGUST, was 
born July 4th, 1731, at Weissenfels, and died 
March 17th, 1791, at Leipsic, where he was pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew. His principal work is a trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament into Latin, with phi¬ 
lological and critical notes. This work, which 
appeared in sections between the year 1/81 and the 
year 1789, enjoys considerable reputation as a 
felicitous rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
neither too literal nor paraphrastical, and most of 
the sections have passed through two or more edi¬ 
tions. The notes are very brief, and are exclu¬ 
sively critical or philological. Dathe also issued 
an edition of Glass’s “ Philologia Sacra.” He 
edited also Walton’s “ Prolegomena to the Poly¬ 
glot Bible,” and the “ Syriac Psalter,” with the 
Latin translation of Erpenius and notes. 

DATHEMA (dath'e-mah), a fortress in Gilead 
where the Jews took refuge from their enemies, 
1 Macc. v. 9, 29-34. 

D’AUBIGNE (do-been'yeh), author of a 
“ History of the Reformation.” See Merle, J ean 
Henri. 
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David, the Shepherd Lad. 


DAUBENY (do'- for any dependent relationship— c. g., the daughters 
b’ne), CHARLES, an of a tree, that is, the branches, Gen. xlix. 22, marg.; 
excellent divine of the the daughter of a strange god, that is, an idolatrous 
Church of England, born woman, Mai. ii. 11. It is also used of cities by per- 
iu 1744 at Bristol, edu- Bonification, Isa. x. 32; xxxvii. 22, and elsewhere, 
Gated at Winchester and and especially of villages or small places dependent 
New College, Oxford, and upon the chief town of a district, Num. xxi. 25, 
marg.; 1 Chr. vii. 28, marg.; Ezck. xvi. 46,48, and 


settled as vicar at North 


o ' -7.O’ 7 X'.'y turn 

Bradley in 1778. He rose elsewhere. Hence it easily comes to signify the 
women of any particular family, or city, or race— 
c. g. } Gen. vi. 2; Jud. xi. 40; xxi. 21, .and is some¬ 
times put for women in general, Prov. xxxi. 29; 


through the positions of 
canon of Salisbury and 
archdeacon of the same 
diocese to a great fame for Isa. xxxii. 9. 
his high moral worth and 
great benevolence. He 
wrote a guide to the 
Church, “A Vindication 
of the English Church 
“ Remarks on the Unita¬ 
rian Method of Interpret¬ 
ing the Scriptures,” and 
several volumes of dis¬ 
courses. He was a la¬ 
borious clergyman and 
greatly esteemed as a de¬ 
voted, faithful man. He 
founded and endowed 
almshouses, schools and 
other benevolent institu¬ 
tions in his parish, and 
after a life of honored use¬ 
fulness lie died in 1827. 


DAUBUZ (do-boo//), 
CHARLES, was a French 
Protestant, born about the 
year 1670. Like many 
other refugees of his na¬ 
tion, his family expe¬ 
rienced the hospitality of 
England on occasion of 
the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. In due time 
Daubuz entered the minis¬ 
try of the English Church, 
and ultimately became 
vicar of Brotherton, near 
Ferrybridge, inYorkshire. 
He was a man of great 
learning and moderation, 
and writer of several works 
that had large reputation 
in their day, but have, with 
a single exception, been 
superseded. His chief 
work, “ A Perpetual Com¬ 
mentary on the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John,” has 
been ranked as one of the 


DAVENANT (dav'e-nant), JOHN, DD, 
one of the most celebrated of the English bishops 
of Salisbury, was born in London in 1570. He 
entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, in which he 
became a Fellow, and in 1609 he was made Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity. Five years 
afterward he became master of his college. His 
name was now so prominent that he was selected 
to attend the celebrated synod of Dort as one of 
the four English divines which .Tames I. sent to 
that memorable assembly. After his return he 
was appointed to Salisbury. He incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the court by a sermon on predestina¬ 
tion, in which he ran counter to the enjoinder of 
the king, as expressed in his declaration, prefixed 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. The bishop was a 
man of great learning. His “Exposition of the 
Epistles to the Colossians” is well known and 
greatly esteemed. On “The Death of Christ,” 
on “Predestination,” on “Justification,” on 
“ Communion among Evangelical Churches,” and 
other important subjects, he was an extensive and 
thoughtful writer. He died in 1641. 

DAVENPORT (dav'en-port), CHRISTO¬ 
PHER, was a Romanist divine famous for his 
relation to the court of England in the reigns of 
Charles I. and II. After studying in Oxford he 
went to Douai and Ypres, whence lie returned a 
Franciscan, and under the name of Franciscus a 
Sancta Clara he acted as chaplain to Henrietta 
Maria, the queen of Charles I. When Charles 
was beheaded, he left England ; and when Charles 
II. was restored, he again rose into favor, acting as 
Provincial of the Franciscans in England and 
chaplain to the queen, who was a Papist. He wrote 
several theological works inspired by his position 
in the country. He died in 1680. 
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DAVENPORT, JOHN, was an elder brother 
of Christopher Davenport the Franciscan, was 
born in 1597 at Coventry in England. He studied 
at Merton College, Oxford, and entered the minis¬ 
try at the early age of nineteen years. He became 
rector of St. Stephen’s, London. Under the influ- 


most learned and valuable ence of John Cotton, he adopted nonconformist 


commentaries on the apoc¬ 
alypse extant; and as 
Horne says, later writers 
have largely availed them¬ 
selves of its ideas. 

DAUGHTER (daw'- 
ter). The word is used, 
in a similar way with 
‘son,” in a much wider 
jense than the literal ac¬ 
ceptation would allow, as 
for granddaughter or 
more remote descendant, 
Gen. xxiv. 48; Luke i. 5, 


views, and to escape the annoyance of Laud he 
fled to Holland. Returning to London, he sailed 
for Boston, Mass., where he arrived in 1637. 
Thence he went to “Quinipiac,” now New Haven, 
where he collected a church and became its pastor. 
Subsequently he was settled in Boston in the First 
Church, with James Allen as colleague. He was a 
voluminous writer on the topics of the day. He 
died in 1672. 

DAVID, “beloved,” one of the most renowned 
names in sacred history, and one that has perhaps 
more interesting and endearing associations con¬ 
nected with it than any other in Old Testament 
times. 
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Early life .—David was the son of Jesse of Beth¬ 
lehem, the youngest of eight sons, 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 
The precise period of his birth cannot be ascer¬ 
tained ; but supposing him to have been fifteen or 
sixteen years old at the time Samuel was sent to 
anoint him king (which cannot be far from the 
mark), his birth may be assigned to B. C. 1084 or 
1085. Of his boyhood nothing whatever is re¬ 
corded; but as his father was the lineal descendant 
of Boaz, the grandson of that “ mighty man of 
wealth,” we may reasonably infer that the family 
was in good circumstances, and that the earlier 
years of David were spent in ease and comfort. 
It makes nothing against this that on the first oc¬ 
casion of his appearing on the stage of sacred his¬ 
tory he had to be brought from tending his father’s 
flocks; for according to the simple manners of those 
times, the sons of even wealthy families took part 
in such employments; Boaz himself shared in the 
labors of the harvest-field. In that particular line 
of employment also to which, whether from per¬ 
sonal inclination or from respect to parental au¬ 
thority, David gave the early flower of his life, we 
cannot but perceive an important means of train¬ 
ing and preparation for his future career. He 
thus became acquainted with the solitudes of 
nature, knew what it was to make his home in 
gloomy caverns and desert wilds, and while, in 
the ordinary tenor of life, finding ample opportu¬ 
nity for silent thought and heavenward musings, 
he was not without scope for active energy and 
stirring adventure, in climbing, as he must oft 
have done, the rocky heights or deep ravines with 
which the pastoral districts in the south of Judah 
abound, and in defending his flocks from the 
assaults of the beasts of prey that occasionally 
issued from the wilderness. David himself at a 
later period mentions two encounters of this de¬ 
scription, in one of which a bear, and in another 
a lion, fell under his hand, 1 Sam. xvii. 35. In 
a further respect, too, there was a fitness in the 
scenery and the occupation; for though the coun¬ 
try in that part of Palestine presents no grand 
or very fascinating aspects, yet in its elevated, 
open, undulating character—its bare hills varied 
with fertile fields and vine or olive-clad slopes— 
with the vast desert stretching away to the south, 
and on the east the ever-memorable region of the 
cities of the plain, and the'mountain ridges of 
Moab lying beyond,—in a pastoral country like 
this, David’s youthful mind had enough to kindle 
its love of nature and fill it with many profound 
and interesting associations. Neither the scenes 
it presented nor the employments it called him 
to engage in could be lost on one in whose soul 
breathed the spirit of sacred song. 

The purpose of God to reject Saul and his family 
from the throne of the kingdom brought David at 
once from the depths of obscurity to a prominent 
place in Israelitish history. We only know of him 
as Jesse’s son, when we hear of his distinction by 
divine appointment and solemn consecration to 
the highest oflice in the commonwealth. Saul 
had been chosen because the desire of all Israel 
was toward him, but the divine sovereignty mani¬ 
fested itself so peculiarly in the case of David that 
no one suspected—not even the prophet employed 
on the occasion, nor the members of Jesse’s family 
—that the election was to fall on him. One after 
another of Jesse’s sons was made to pass before 
Samuel, but with no other result than of giving 
him to understand that still the object of the 
Lord’s choice was not there; and it was not till 
the prophet had asked whether there were not a 
son still remaining that the real object of search 


came into view. This was David, who at the time 
was in the fields tending his father’s flocks; but on 
being sent for and appearing, the divine voice 
whispered in the ear of Samuel, This is he; “and 
Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed him in 
the midst of his brethren,” 1 Sam. xvii. 13. 

There can be no doubt that the specific object 
of the anointing was to set apart David as the 
future possessor of the throne, and that Samuel 
was perfectly cognizant of its full import, for the 
word that came to him was that he should go to 
the house of Jesse in order to anoint one of his 
sons to be king; and precisely on this ground 
Samuel at first expressed his unwillingness to 
execute the commission, lest Saul should hear of 
it, and kill him, 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 2. It does not 
appear, however, that the prophet gave any dis¬ 
tinct explanation of the matter to the family of 
Jesse. How much more David him¬ 
self knew we cannot tell; the prophet 
may have communicated to him pri¬ 
vately a further disclosure of the di¬ 
vine purpose, which we cannot doubt 
David himself would be anxious to 
obtain. But whether he got this at 
the time or not, he must have per¬ 
ceived, from the very nature of his 
position, that it was only gradually 
the purpose of God concerning him 
could reach its destined aim, and that 
the high sphere he was called to oc¬ 
cupy must be won by high service 
previously rendered. Besides, inci¬ 
dental notices which occur in later 
parts of the history show that others, 
even in the opposite interest, had be¬ 
come cognizant of David’s appoint¬ 
ment to the kingdom, as if some de¬ 
cisive act on the part of God concern¬ 
ing it had come to their knowledge. 

Saul himself, in one of his melting 
moods, declared his belief that David 
should surely be king, and that the 
kingdom of Israel should be estab¬ 
lished in his hand, and Jonathan had 
virtually confessed as much some time 
before, 1 Sam. xx. 15; xxiv. 20. In 
short, comparing one part of the his- 
tory with another, we cannot dispense \ 
with the historical reality of David’s 

consecration by Samuel; this was the- 

fundamental ground at once of his 
own hopes and aspirations and of the 
general recognition of his claim, and 
the fresh anointing that took place at Hebron can 
only be regarded as the national response to what 
had been long previously and as in a mystery trans¬ 
acted at Bethlehem. 

From his anointing to the beginning of his reign .— 
The new calling and endowments of David pres¬ 
ently began to discover themselves, but at first 
only within the comparatively humble sphere of 
private life. Higher things, however, than the 
tending of the flocks now at times engaged his 
attention; for when mentioned, as he next is, in 
connection with Saul’s spiritual malady, we find 


little or no opportunity. But it indicates that 
God, who had called David to a higher sphere of 
life, had also prompted his mind to the employ¬ 
ments and pursuits which were to fit him for 
reaching and filling it aright. His poetical spirit 
and fine taste, which were afterward to be tNrned 
to such noble account, had been seeking improve¬ 
ment and meet exercise bv the use of the harp, 
already, perhaps, wedding sweet music to immor¬ 
tal verse. And as in those comparatively rude 
and disjointed times eminence in public life re¬ 
quired as an indispensable condition skill and 
bravery in war, he also applied his energies in 
this direction, and became expert above his fel¬ 
lows in the handling of military weapons, and 
remarkable for the heroic bearing which bespoke 
the capacity for their suitable employment. 

The occasion, we are told, led to David’s intro- 
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David with Goliath’s Head. 

From ii painting l>v tin- celebrated Guido Rcni. 

dnotion to the presence of Saul, and his employ¬ 
ment for a time around his person. When Saul 
heard of David’s skill as a harper, he sent a re¬ 
quest to Jesse that he would cause David to repair 
to him, and Jesse not only complied with the 
request, but himself also went, carrying some 
presents for the royal household. The object, too, 
contemplated by the proposal, we are informed, 
was gained; David’s music quieted the morbid 
and gloomy workings of Saul’s bosom, so that he 
“ loved David greatly,” and he asked and obtained 
permission from Jesse to let the young stranger 


him commended by one of the royal attendants as continue with him. It is even said he made David 
one whom he knew to be “cunning in playing, his armor-bearer. But this must have lasted for 
and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and but a short season, and it is even difficult to ac- 
prudent in discourse ;” he added also, “ Comely in count for what follows, on the supposition of David 
person, and the Lord is with him.” This does , having stood for any period of time in the presence 
not necessarily imply that David had already of Saul, and been much about him as armor-bearer, 
taken part in warlike expeditions and distin- For when David, in the next scene described, 
guished himself on the field of battle, for which stepped forth and accepted the challenge of the 
up to the period in question he could have had Philistine, there was an apparent ignorance re- 
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specting liim on the part of Saul and those about 
him, which it is not quite easy to understand. The 
more probable view of the matter is that the diffi¬ 
culty arises from the brief and somewhat frag¬ 
mentary character of this part of the sacred me¬ 
moir.' The account of the affair with Goliath 
contained in ch. xvii. has all the appearance of a 


Playing the Harp before an Oriental King.—S eo David. 

separate and independent piece at first, probably 
written for the purpose of being handed about as 
an authentic and full narrative of a most memo¬ 
rable transaction, and inserted by the historian 
just as it stood. He saw witli shame the hearts 
of his countrymen quailing before the heathen 
champion, and felt constrained by the Spirit of 
God to accept the challenge, and wipe off the 
reproach. Already the zeal of the Lord’s house 
consumed him; and in spite of fears suggested by 
the timid, and taunts thrown out even by his own 
brethren, lie went forth to grapple in mortal con¬ 
flict with him who defied the armies of the living 
God. There was no faltering in his step; his 
heart was strong with heroic confidence for the 
occasion, but it was confidence in the might and 
faithfulness of God, rather than in the skill and 
prowess of his own arm, and a confidence that 
could throw itself back for support on earlier ex¬ 
periences of the divine interposition. Nor was it 
now misplaced; the giant adversary fell under the 
God empowered shepherd of Bethlehem ; and catch¬ 
ing the spirit of this youthful hero, the hitherto 
abashed forces of Israel rose as one man, and put 
the embattled host of the Philistines to rout. 

The impression produced by this action was 
immense; not merely the thing done, but the spirit 
and manner of doing it, rose far above the sphere 
of ordinary life. It was as if a higher being had 
suddenly alighted upon the scene, and made a new 
era to emerge in the affairs of Israel. No wonder 
that men’s minds were astounded, and that even 
such as were not entire strangers to David began 
to ask who he was. It is in this way we would 
account for the interrogation of Saul, “Whose son 
is this stripling?” It does not necessarily imply 
that he was totally unacquainted with David; pos¬ 
sibly enough he recognized in him the stripling 
harper who had been for some time in his own 


employment, but now the youth had sprung into 
such higher being, so noble a heroism breathed 
in his words and behavior, that the little Saul had 
known of him seemed by no means adequate to 
account for what now appeared, and he could not 
but think that the youth who could speak and act 
thus must have had some peculiar training. 

The greatness 
of David’s suc¬ 
cess in this re¬ 
markable con¬ 
flict proved the 
occasion of un¬ 
expected trou¬ 
ble, for the as¬ 
cription of high¬ 
er praise to him 
than to Saul in 
the songs with 
which the women 
greeted the con¬ 
querors — “ Saul 
hath slain his 
thousands, and 
David his ten 
thousands”— 
roused the mor¬ 
bid jealousy of 
Saul, and 
prompted the 
question respect- 
ing David, 

“ What can he 
have more but 
the kingdom ?” 
Saul eyed him, 
therefore, from that day forward. Yet the secret 
conviction that the hand of God was in the matter; 
the excellence also which shone forth in David, 
his winning manners and prudent behavior, which 
were equal to his prowess in war, rendered it advi¬ 
sable for Saul in the mean time to suppress his feel¬ 
ings, and proceed by stratagem rather than by open 
violence. But he could not control himself, and 
in the part he actually played stratagem and 
violence, deceit and cruelty, alternated with each 
other. Even in the first deliberate attempt against 
the life of David th?re was something apparently 
of both, for the evil spirit, it is said, came upon 
Saul, and he prophesied— i. e., assumed somewhat 
of the frenzied air and excited manner of a prophet 
—and availed himself of this extraordinary state 
and humor of the moment to strike at David with 
his javelin. David, however, was on his guard, 
and the blow missed its aim, 1 Sam. xviii. 10, 11. 
It would appear that something of a like kind was 
tried a second time, for it is stated that David 
avoided out of Saul’s presence twice, so that a 
feeling of awe seemed to spring up in the mind 
of Saul respecting David, as toward one under the 
special protection of Heaven, and visibly partak¬ 
ing of the divine blessing. 

Then began one of the most marvelous series of 
trials and persecutions, of vengeful malice and 
resolute prosecution of evil, on the one side, and, 
on the other, of noble endurance, elastic energy 
of spirit, fertility of resources and wonderful 
escapes, coupled with manifold reversions of good, 
to be found in the records of history. In thread¬ 
ing his perilous way through this dark and check¬ 
ered part of his career, it is impossible to say that 
David always kept the right course, and that he 
never resorted to improper means to secure his 
safety or advance his interest. There can be no 
doubt that his faith sometimes failed, and that a | 


mistaken expediency and virtual falsehood occa¬ 
sionally took the place of open and manly reli¬ 
ance on better resources. Of such a kind, in par¬ 
ticular, were his false pretence to Ahimelech at 
Nob that he was in urgent haste upon the king’s 
business, which incidentally led to a most disas¬ 
trous result, 1 Sam. xxi., his repairing for protec¬ 
tion to the king of Gath, and feigning himself mad 
to escape the danger in which he found himself 
involved, ch. xxi., his subsequent return to the 
same quarter, after many narrow escapes from the 
hand of Saul, and carrying with him now a well- 
disciplined force, with which he professed to be 
doing service to Achish, while in reality he was 
taking the advantages his situation afforded to 
fight against the enemies of his country, ch. xxvii. 
These were undoubtedly marked and obvious fail¬ 
ures in the history of David, blemishes that mar 
the perfection of his character, from the conse¬ 
quences of which he needed once and again to be 
rescued by the special interposition of God. But 
it should be remembered, on the other side, that 
the circumstances in which David was placed were 
of a singularly harassing and vexatious description. 
He was, in the most emphatic sense, a persecuted 
man, for his troubles came upon him, not from 
any malice harbored in his bosom, or wickedness 
found in his hand, but on account of his pre-emi¬ 
nent valor and worth, and these as the signs of a 
calling from Heaven which he durst not quit if he 
would. Experience shows how rarely even mature 
Christian men can, in similar circumstances and 
for any length of time, preserve their equanimity, 
and refrain from meeting one form of evil by re¬ 
sorting to another. But how much more must it 
have been so in the case of a solitary individual 
like David, and he a mere stripling at the com¬ 
mencement of the troubles, little more than turned 


Escape from a Window.—S ee David. 

of twenty!—one, moreover, who lived under a far 
less clear and perfect dispensation than the Chris¬ 
tian. Even with such odds against him, he did 
for a time bear the provocations and assaults 
aimed at him with a fortitude and a meekness of 
wisdom but rarely exemplified. And if afterward, 
when hunted like an outlaw from place to place, 
and amid the general terror and suspicion that 
prevailed scarcely knowing whom to trust or 
whither to betake himself, he should sometimes 
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have stumbled in his course, this ought rather to 
move our pity than excite our astonishment or 
draw forth our censure. David himself was by 
no means insensible of his failings. He ever, 
indeed, asserted his innocence in respect to the 
charges brought against him by Saul, and pro¬ 
tested that, so far from seeking after mischief, he 
had often returned evil with good, and was suffer¬ 
ing for his very righteousness. 

From his ascension oj the throne to his great back¬ 
sliding —The third stage of David’s career com¬ 
mences with the fall of his great adversary, which 
opened the way to his possession of the throne. 
The change was instantaneous in one respect, 
though only gradual in another. The defeat of 
Israel on Gilboa, which proved fatal to Saul and 
Jonathan, relieved David of all fear of further 
persecution ; the strength of the rival interest was 
gone, and the two parties had virtually changed 
places. On David’s part, however, there was need 
for all the discretion and practical sagacity of 
which he had previously shown himself to be so 
eminently possessed. For his connection latterly 
with the Philistine territory could not fail to have 
involved him in a certain degree of suspicion, which 
the adherents of the house of Saul would gladly 
take advantage of to his prejudice, and the very 
misfortunes which had befallen that house itself 
would not unnaturally create in the bosoms of 
many a recoil in its favor. Moved partly perhaps 
by this chivalrous feeling, Abner, the captain of 
Saul’s host, had resolved to stand by the cause of 
his late master, and gave to Ishbosheth the benefit 
of his military talents and experience. It was 
evidently proper, therefore, that David should 
leave no room to doubt how he felt in such a 
crisis of his country’s affairs as had now arisen, 
and show where his sympathies really lay. Hence, 
at the very outset, the summary judgment he 
caused to be inflicted on the selfish and sordid 
Amalckite who by his own confession had given 
the finishing stroke to Saul’s life, and then hurried 
off to David with his crown as an offering, which 
he had a right to present, and which David could 
not but thankfully accept at his hands. Hence, 
also, the friendly greeting he sent to the men of 
Jabesh-Gilead who had jeoparded their lives to 
give to the bodies of Saul and Jonathan an hon¬ 
orable burial. As the knowledge of such things 
spread, the impression in David’s favor must have 
grown, and the minds of the people have been 
turned toward him as the only man fitted to rally 
the scattered forces and repair the shattered con¬ 
dition of Israel. 

It need not therefore surprise us to learn that 
the men of Judah presently came and anointed 
David as their king, 2 Sam. ii. 4. He had pre¬ 
viously, in obedience to the divine direction, left 
Ziklag and taken up his abode at Hebron. But 
even before this, and also before the catastrophe at 
Gilboa, the way was preparing for David’s ascend¬ 
ency, and many accessions were made to his party. 
So that by the time David left Ziklag for Hebron 
he had, one might say, the state and equipment of 
a king, and the large spoil which he had been 
enabled to distribute among the cities in the south 
of Judah, after his defeat of the Amalekites, at 
once evinced the strength of his host and the lib¬ 
erality of his heart toward his brethren of his 
own tribe. 

David was still only thirty years of age, 2 Sam. 
v. 4, a comparative youth, though already old in a 
varied and hard-earned experience. It was now 
simply a question of time with him as to the pos¬ 
session of the entire kingdom, for it soon became 


manifest that Ishbosheth was altogether unlit to 
guide at such a crisis the reins of government. A 
quarrel by and by ensued between Abner and Ish¬ 
bosheth, on a ground far from creditable to the 
former, and Abner immediately entered into nego¬ 
tiations with David. What were the terms of their 
agreement we are not told, excepting that David 
made the restoration to him of Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, an indispensable preliminary. The rea¬ 
sons for this doubtless were that Michal, in the 
first instance, was his lawful wife, and had been 
unrighteously taken from him and given to an¬ 
other man (of the name of Phaltiel); that it would 


unfavorably on his interest. He therefore pub¬ 
licly bewailed what had happened, celebrated the 
memory of Abner as that of a prince in Israel and 
strongly reprobated the conduct of Joab, though 
lie durst not proceed further against him. There 
was no necessity for any such restraint in regard 
to the perpetrators of another crime—the two men 
who laid violent hands on Ishbosheth and brought 
his head to David; these he ordered to be in¬ 
stantly put to death. But now the path was clear 
for the reunion of all the tribes under the sway of 
David; by the providence of God and by his own 
inherent fitness for the work, he stood in a manner 


David saving Saui/s life a second time at Hachilah. 


have been unbecoming in him, a manifest viola¬ 
tion of order and decorum, to have reigned on the 
throne of Israel while his proper wife remained 
in the possession of one of his subjects, and that 
the resumption in this respect of his own was 
fitted to tell with a conciliatory effect on the 
adherents of Saul's house. 

The further connection of David with Abner 
was violently interrupted by Joab, who, seeking to 
be revenged for the death-of his brother Asahel, 
and not improbably also actuated by some feeling 
of jealousy in regard to the place likely to be 
occupied by Abner, under the guise of a friendly 
interview with Abner took occasion to slay him. 
David was affected with deep sorrow at this calam¬ 
ity, which both in itself and from the manner in 
wlmrh it was perpetrated was fitted to tell most 


alone, and so the whole commonwealth of Israel 
came by their representatives to Hebron and 
anointed him their king, 2 Sam. v. 1, seq. This 
was the third and final anointing David received. 
The precise date of it is not given, but it must 
have been near the close of the seven years during 
which David is said to have reigned at Hebron, 
since it was clear he could not for any length of 
time have continued the seat of his government 
there after being made the head of the whole na¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the first thing we hear of his 
movements after his elevation to the full sover¬ 
eignty respects the conquest of the stronghold of 
Zion, which till then had been held by the Jebus- 
ites, and the selection of Jerusalem as the capital 
of his kingdom. The situation had many natural 
advantages for such a purpose, and it was so care- 
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fully fortified by David that it became a place of 
great strength. 

The prosperity of David, however, in one direc¬ 
tion naturally gave rise to opposition and assault 
in another. It was to be expected that th# Philis¬ 
tines in particular, with whom David had been so 
closely connected, would resent liis elevation to 
the throne, and would endeavor to establish over 
him the ascendency they had latterly acquired 
over the house of Saul. Accordingly, they came 
up in full array against him once, and even a 


second time, but in each case were completely 
defeated, 2 Sam. v. 17-25. At a later period the 
Philistines appeared again among the assailants of 
David, but not, it would seem, by themselves; they 
acted in concert with the other surrounding na¬ 
tions, the Moabites, Ammonites, Syrians and Edom¬ 
ites, who together involved David in a series of 
arduous struggles, and sometimes in great apparent 
danger, but with the help of God he proved tri¬ 
umphant over all, 2 Sam. vi.; viii.; comp, with Ps. 
lx.; lxxxiii.; cviii. So that the kingdom received 
through his instrumentality both a firm consolida¬ 
tion and a wonderful enlargement. Israel was 
united at home into one compact body, and it held 


a political sway over the tribes that lay around 
them from Egypt to the Euphrates. But David 
knew his mission too well to suppose that a polit¬ 
ical ascendency or a national resuscitation was all 
he had to accomplish. The religious, not less than 
the political, state of his people called for a reform¬ 
ing energy. There were disorders of old standing, 
such especially as had come in about the time of 
Eli’s death, and which must have been aggravated 
by the ungodliness that characterized the party and 
later proceedings of Saul. David therefore ad¬ 


dressed himself in earnest to the task of bringing 
the public service of God into a proper organiza¬ 
tion, and infusing new life into its ministrations. 
And as the tabernacle was still in n mutilated con¬ 
dition, the ark of the covenant having never been 
restored since it was captured by the Philistines 
and deposited at Kirjath-jearim, his first object 
was to have this brought back and set in its proper 
place. That place now, he was given to under¬ 
stand, was Jerusalem, where was to be the centre 
of the kingdom in a religious as well as a civil 
respect, and the covering under which it was to be 
put was a tent specially provided for it, doubtless 
after the pattern of the old one, and so provided, 


we may naturally suppose, by divine direction. 
The probability is that the original tent was by 
this time in a decayed and shattered condition, 
unfit for being transferred to a city like Jerusalem 
and set down there in the midst of new and ornate 
buildings. It was therefore left standing at Gibcon, 
2 Chr. i. 3, while a new one formed after its like¬ 
ness was pitched in Jerusalem, whither also were 
carried the brazen altar, together probably with 
the rest of the more important utensils. A day 
was then set apart for bringing up the ark to its 
appointed place in this tabernacle, but from want 
of due preparation, and a certain degree of irrev¬ 
erence shown by Uzzah in laying hold of the ark, 
the judgment of the Lord broke forth; and awe¬ 
struck by the Visitation of heaven upon Uzzah, it 
was left for a time in the house of Obed-edom, 
which was nigh at hand. But only for a time; the 
purpose of bringing the ark into Jerusalem was 
again resumed, and accomplished also amid great 
demonstrations of joy and gladness. In these 
David himself took so active a part that he was 
reproached by Michal for behaving in an unking- 
like manner. Ilis hilarity, however, was the re¬ 
sult of religious feeling, the exuberance of spiritual 
joy, which it was more his glory to exhibit on 
such an occasion than would have been cold and 
stately decorum such as Michal desiderated. It 
is to that occasion also, as is generally believed, 
we owe one of the finest of David’s sacred lyrics, 
Psalm xxiv., equally remarkable for the depth of 
its spiritual meaning and for the hallowed fire that 
glows in its moving strains. His first psalms were 
composed during the time of the persecutions from 
Saul, and the old saying, “ Where would have been 
David’s psalms if he had not been persecuted?” 
has its foundation in truth. 

David’s zeal for the house of God did not even 
rest with these strivings for a more lively and be¬ 
fitting performance of the tabernacle service; he 
sought to have the very fashion of it changed by 
raising the tabernacle itself into a magnificent 
temple. He thought it unseemly that the ark of 
God should continue within curtains while he was 
himself dwelling in a house of cedar, 2 Sam. vii. 
2. Go, and do all that is in thine heart, said Na¬ 
than the prophet, when he first heard the propo¬ 
sal, but he afterward received a special revelation 
from God, instructing him to express the divine 
approval of David’s purpose, but reserving the 
execution of it to the peaceful times of David’s 
successor, and in consideration of David’s faith¬ 
fulness and zeal assuring him of a perpetuity of 
his kingdom—yea, indicating in no doubtful terms 
that from his loins, and as the ultimate inheritor 
of his throne, should come the glorious Saviour 
and Head of redeemed humanity, 2 Sam. vii. 
12-17. This great promise forms the basis of all 
the Messianic psalms, in which its import is more 
distinctly unfolded, such as Ps. ii., xvi., xxii., xlv., 
cx., etc. It forms the climax of David’s heritage 
of glory, as the period when it came was that also 
of the culmination of his spiritual life. He had 
now done his noblest works for God, and in return 
he received the highest tokens of the divine satis¬ 
faction. 

There had been a root of bitterness in his do¬ 
mestic condition, tolerated in him as in others 
from the imperfection of the times, but by no 
means accordant with the Scriptural ideal of a 
holy life, and from its very nature apt to grow 
and become a snare to the soul. We refer to his 
polygamy, wife after wife having been added to 
his household as he rose to consideration and in¬ 
fluence in the world. Besides Michal, first taken 
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from him and again restored, Ahinoam and Abi¬ 
gail, whom he successively married in the wilder¬ 
ness, then at Hebron the daughter of Taltnai, king 
of Geshur, Abital, Eglali. And now in the noon¬ 
tide of his prosperity, as if these could not suffice 
to minister to his fleshly desire, and having espied 
in a moment of weakness the beautiful wife of Uriah, 
he took her to his bed, while her 
husband was fighting at a distance 
in the service of the king—a most 
mournful defection of itself in such 
a man, but fearfully aggravated by 
the series of iniquities that followed 
in its train—the base attempts, first 
by cozening, then by intoxicating 
drink, to hoodwink Uriah in re¬ 
gard to the dishonor that had been 
done to him, and when these failed, 
the still baser device practiced 
through Joab of sending him to a 
post of danger and treating him so 
as to ensure his falling by the hands 
of the enemy. One’s soul trembles 
on reading the history at the amaz¬ 
ing depth it discloses of deceitful¬ 
ness and depravity in the human 
heart—even in a heart that has 
passed through a most peculiar train¬ 
ing and risen high in the divine life. 

So blind and senseless in spiritual 
things had David become that noth¬ 
ing but the message of God by Na¬ 
than, with the piercing application, 

“ Thou art the man,” availed to 
rouse him from his false security and 
bring him to a sense of the enormity 
of his procedure. But when once 
properly aroused, all his better feel¬ 
ings revived; and if the guilt of 
true believers seldom reaches a 
height like his, as rarely, perhaps, 
do they attain to his measure in 
depth and pungency of penitential 
grief. The evidence of this sur¬ 
vives not merely in the historical 
record of his tears and supplications 
and fasting, 2 Sam. xii. 16, seq., but 
also, and still more, in those peni¬ 
tential psalms in which he has de¬ 
picted “the soul’s deepest hell of 
agony,” and provided for all time 
forms of devotion for those who are 
wrestling with the fears of guilt and 
condemnation. 

The season of punishment, Absa¬ 
lom's revolt .—The important spirit¬ 
ual ends to which David’s great 
backsliding was overruled by God 
did not prevent its being the occa¬ 
sion of heavy and in some sense 
irremediable evils in David’s con¬ 
dition. And it is from this sad 
event that another and in some 
respects the most trying and afflictive stage of his 
history is to be dated. 

It is not necessary to trace very particularly the 
successive stages in this latter and somewhat mel¬ 
ancholy part of David’s career, more especially as 
most of them will be found noticed in connection 
with the names of individuals who shared at dif¬ 
ferent points in the transactions. But there came 
first, with mournful resemblance to the father’s 
sin, tlie unnatural love of Amnon to his sister 
Tamar, ending in the violation of her chastity, 
then the murder of Amnon by Absalom, followed 


by Absalom’s flight to Geshur. By-and-by caine, 
after his recall from exile, the revolt of Absalom 
himself, who carried his disrespect to his father 
and his own personal ambition to their utmost 
height, by conspiring at once against David’s life 
and for the possession of the throne. So skillfully 
had the plot been laid, and so grievously shaken 


attain to some measure of repose, by throwing him¬ 
self back on the covenant faithfulness of God, and 
reflecting that however he might have stumbled in 
I his course, still with him was the truth and right¬ 
eousness of God, while those who were against him 
plainly made vanity and lies their refuge, Ps. iii., 
iv. Nor was his confidence misplaced. The Lord 
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were the foundations of David’s authority at the | 
time, that he was obliged to seek refuge in flight, 
having the sadness of his condition embittered by 
the twofold sting, that it was his own son who 
sought his life and his own sin that was finding its 
retribution in the unnatural crime. It was un¬ 
doubtedly this latter thought that made him at 
first so distrustful of his resources, and, throughout 
the conflict that ensued, rendered him subject to a 
weakness and vacillation of which we find com¬ 
paratively few traces in the earlier and brighter 
parts of his history. He did, however, by degrees 


again interposed in his behalf, and gave to his ar¬ 
mies success in the day of battle, although to him 
the joy of victory was more than counterbalanced 
by the anguish he experienced from the death of 
Absalom. See Absalom, Aiutuophel, etc. 

The procedure of David, partly during the 
period of this great rebellion and partly after its 
termination, toward the family of Saul, has often 
been made the subject of severe remark. It is 
admitted that the king had shown great kindness 
to Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, but he is 
charged with ultimately treating him in an un- 
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kind manner, when allowing Ziba to retain half 
the inheritance that belonged to Mcphibosheth, 
after having improperly obtained possession of it 
by carrying a slanderous report of his master, 2 
Sam. xix. 24, seq. In this charge it is assumed 
that Mcphibosheth’s account of the matter was 
altogether correct, and that the king had no 
ground whatever of complaint against him. But 
we are by no means sure of that, and indeed the 
natural impress of the narrative evidently points 
in another direction. “ The whole speech of Me¬ 
phibosheth,” says Eisenlohr, “ betrays a bad con¬ 
science, and his guilt, which could not bear a close 
investigation, is but too manifest.” Had Ziba 
acted the utterly false and selfish part that is here 
represented, it is extremely improbable that David 
would have allowed him to be so great a gainer by 
his treachery ; the probability rather is that neither 
the servant nor the master had acted precisely as 
he should have done, and that such a division 
as that proposed by David was the readiest and 
most expedient way of bringing the matter to a 


It would seem that, after the overthrow of Absa¬ 
lom’s faction, matters went on so smoothly, and 
the kingdom in David’s^ hands assumed so firm 
and settled an appearance, that a feeling of proud 
security began to spring up in his own mind, and 
generally in the minds of the people. The ene¬ 
mies, internal and external, had one after another 
been driven from the field; the administration of 
David had only become stronger from the unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts that had been made to subvert it; 
immense resources of every kind were now at 
command: what could they have any longer to 
fear? Who might henceforth venture to provoke 
the hostility of so formidable a power? Such 
seems to have been the spirit in which David said 
to Joab, “Go and number Israel and Judah.” In 
him, doubtless, the carnal, self-reliant spirit had 
its culmination, as the kingdom with its plenitude 
of resources and its well-ordered government was 
more peculiarly his. But it is plain that the people 
shared with their king in the improper feeling; 
and hence it is said that “ the anger of the Lord 
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conclusion. Another and still heavier charge 
has been brought against David, in regard to the 
slaughter of seven sons of Saul to appease the 
anger of the Gibeonites on account of the nearly 
total extermination of them by Saul and his bloody 
house, in flagrant violation of the oath made with 
their fathers. There is not the shadow of evidence 
that David had a sinister end in view in the part 
he took in the transaction. He merely interposed 
to rescue the family of Jonathan from any share 
in the retribution, and afterward showed marked 
kindness to Rizpah, the mother of two of the sons 
that were slain, for the maternal affection she ex¬ 
hibited toward the remains of the deceased. As 
far as appears, David no further interfered than 
to give certain proofs of his consideration and 
regard. And manifestly the interest of Saul’s 
house was now too much reduced to excite jeal¬ 
ousy or dread in the mind of David. 

The concluding stage of David's history. —This 
reaches from the close of Absalom’s rebellion to 
his own decease, and appears to have been, for the 
most part, passed in peace and quietness, but it 
was marked by one serious defection which in¬ 
volved the land in a sore and perilous visitation. 


was kindled against Israel,” 2 Sam. xxiv. 1—not 
against David simply, but against Israel at large. 
David here acted simply as the head and repre¬ 
sentative of the entire community, and gave dis¬ 
tinct form and expression to what was working in 
many bosoms. The Lord moved him to take the 
step in question—so it is said in 2 Samuel; but in 
1 Chr. xxi. 1, the motion is ascribed to Satan: 
“Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked 
David to number Israel.” The purpose, in its 
sinful character and tendency, was really of Satan, 
since God tempteth no man to evil, but Satan 
could only act a subordinate and instrumental 
part. But that the object aimed at in the num¬ 
bering of the people had anything to do, as some 
have imagined, with the establishment of a mili¬ 
tary despotism, or with a scheme of foreign con¬ 
quest, is an entirely groundless hypothesis, and in 
palpable contrariety with what is said of the peo¬ 
ple’s participation in the guilt, as well as with the 
advanced age of the king. There was, no doubt, 
a large military force in David’s reign, which, 
however, seems rather to have been a sort of 
militia than a standing army, for it is said they 
served by monthly courses, 24,000 each month, 1 


, Chr. xxvii. And with such an extent of conquered 
territory, and so many tributary nations to keep 
, in check, a smaller force could scarcely have suf¬ 
ficed for the peace and safety of the kingdom. 

It is somewhat singular that Joab should have 
possessed a spirit of discernment superior to his 
master’s, and should have sought to divert David 
from his purpose. The captains of the army gen¬ 
erally arc represented as having been against it, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 3, 4, which renders it probable that 
the opposition proceeded from politic rather than 
religious considerations. They possibly thought 
that so formal a mustering of the forces of the 
kingdom would give rise to the idea that a mili¬ 
tary conscription was going to be called for in 
some new form, or it might seem fitted in their 
view to awaken a spirit of jealousy toward the 
officers of the host who were charged with the in¬ 
vestigation. But whatever might be the grounds 
on which they endeavored to withstand the pro¬ 
posal, the resistance was in vain. David would 
take no refusal; but no sooner was the work done 
than he saw reason to repent of his folly. For 
presently after the sum of the people was rendered 
by Joal), the king’s heart smote him with convic¬ 
tions of guilt, and the prophet Gad brought him 
the choice of three fearful calamities—seven years’ 
famine, three months’ pursuit before his enemies, 
or three days’ pestilence in the land. Whichever 
of these forms it might assume, the judgment, it 
is easy to see, was fitly adapted to the sin it was 
intended to chastise, for none of them could hap¬ 
pen without laying in the dust the feeling of fan¬ 
cied security, and producing a salutary conviction 
of feebleness and danger. Pestilence was the ca¬ 
lamity actually sent, as David had entreated to be 
left in the Lord’s hands, rather than allowed to 
fall into those of man. And when no fewer than 
70,000 had perished under the judgment, and the 
plague was beginning to break forth also in Jeru¬ 
salem, David besought the Lord to accept of his 
life as an offering, that others less guilty might be 
spared. At the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite the destroying angel was arrested in his 
course, and for a memorial of the transaction 
David reared an altar and offered burnt-sacrifices 
to the Lord, which were consumed by fire from 
heaven, 1 Chr. xxi. 26. He even bought the 
ground for the site of the future temple, and de¬ 
clared, “This is the house of the Lord, and this 
is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel,” 

1 Chr. xxii. 1. 

After this few events occurred in David’s history 
of a public nature. The subject that seems chiefly 
to have engrossed his attention was the prospective 
erection of the temple, for which, though re¬ 
strained from building it, he made large and cost¬ 
ly preparations. The quantity of gold and silver, 
of precious and useful materials of all sorts, which 
he had amassed for the purpose, was quite enor¬ 
mous, but it is not possible to give with any accu¬ 
racy its value in modern computation. Solomon 
was anointed king, to remove all doubt as to the 
succession, and to prevent any further attempts 
like that shortly before made by Adonijah to dis¬ 
turb the peace of the kingdom. See Adonijah. 
To Solomon also David delivered the pattern 
which he had drawn of the future house, and of 
its furniture, which the Lord, lie said, made him 
to understand in writing by his hand upon him, 
ch. xxviii. 19, so that the primary and funda¬ 
mental part in the whole matter was performed 
by David; Solomon’s part was merely to carry 
into execution the counsel and plan of his father. 

The faith and holiness of David were probably 
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never more true and steadfast in their exercise 
than in this closing period of his history. His 
bodily frame had sunk into what might almost be 
called premature languor and inaction (for lie was 
little more than seventy when he died), so that 
his attendants deemed it proper to resort to the 
peculiar and somewhat questionable device of 
providing a young woman (Abishag) to couch 
beside him, for the purpose of infusing a portion 
of her own warmth into his system. The tried, 
energetic and laborious life he had led might 
naturally bring on this extreme bodily languor. 
But the powers of his mind seemed still to retain 
much of their vigor; and when roused into action, 
as they were at intervals in making his final dis¬ 
position and arrangements, they shone forth with 
their wonted lustre, and were directed to the 
noblest ends. 

Among David’s last words and charges certain 
things occur which have been thought by some to 
be at variance with these higher sentiments and 
aims. In particular, exception has been taken to 
the charge given to Solomon to bring Shimei to 
account for the shameful part he had acted in the 
day of David’s calamity, and to mete to Joab the 
retribution that was due for the innocent blood he 
had shed, in treacherously slaying Abner and 
Amasa. To ascribe this, however, to a vindictive 
spirit and regard it as indicative of a want of 
honorable feeling, would be to place it in opposi¬ 
tion to the whole tenor of David’s life, which was 
distinguished for nothing more than its forgiving, 
generous and disinterested spirit. And it is against 
all probability to suppose that the immediate 
prospect of death, which is wont to soften even 
wild and vengeful dispositions, should have stimu¬ 
lated David’s habitual mildness into ferocity. The 
explanation is to be sought in a quite different 
view of the matter. Beyond all reasonable doubt, 
it was regard to high public duty that moved 
David to hand over Joab to capital punishment, 
and commit Shimei to the vigilance of his succes¬ 
sor. The conscience of the monarch was burdened. 
As the highest magistrate of the kingdom, he felt 
that he had not vindicated the authority of God’s 
law in the case of Joab. Joab was an unpunished 
murderer. Shimei had in him the spirit of a 
rebel and a traitor. If David had been under the 
influence of a personal feeling, he would have 
despatched both of them long before. His per¬ 
sonal feeling was all the other way. The thought 
of their punishment was horrible to him—he could 
not bear to speak of it; but the sense of public 
duty was too strong to be overborne always. Be¬ 
sides, there were political considerations which 
trammeled David and rendered the execution of 
justice in such cases next to impossible, but these 
expired with himself, and it was right that the 
law of the kingdom should now have free course 
and take effect without respect of persons. 

“And David died in a good old age, full of days, 
riches and honor,” in many respects the most re¬ 
markable man who appeared in ancient times—as 
a ruler over men eclipsed only by that more than 
mortal King who wields the destinies of God’s 
everlasting kingdom. And while, as justly re¬ 
marked, worldly monarehs so commonly aim at 
the oppression of their people, or have the nature 
of their dominion marked only bv external dis¬ 
plays of power and a glory that quickly vanishes 
out of sight, it was the distinguished honor of 
David, along with his ennobling properties and 
by means of them, to give a permanent elevation 
to the entire state and prospects of his people, to 
set tiiem free from the bonds under which thev 
62 


naturally lay, and plant among them the seeds of 
future life and fruitfulness. 

DAVID, CITY OF. See Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. 

DAVID, TOWER OF. At the north-west 
angle of the wall of Zion and on the brow of the 
precipice, Herod the Great erected a strong tower 
called liippicus, after a friend who had fallen in 
battle. This was spared by Titus when the city 
was destroyed. Adrian included it in his fortress 
when lie restored the city, and during the Crusades 
it was spoken of as the tower of David. It is a 
place of great strength, and recent excavations 
have shown that for part of its height it is formed 
of the. natural rock, hewn into shape and faced 
with stones. Dr. Porter, Dr. Wilson and other 
travelers and antiquarians agree in the position 
that this structure has at different times been 
called the “Tower of liippicus,” the “Tower of 
David” and the “Castle of David.” It has all the 
requirements of a strong fortress. 


American Presbyterian Church. He was a native 
of Delaware, born in 1723 near Summit Ridge in 
the “ Welsh Tract,” where his father, who was a 
Welshman, had settled. In 1747 he was ordained 
as an evangelist, proceeded to Virginia, where he 
procured a license from the “general court;” he 
entered on a career of preaching which was at¬ 
tended with remarkable success. He was sent to 
Europe on behalf of the college of New Jersey, 
and in London, Edinburgh, Newcastle and else¬ 
where his preaching and appeals in private gained 
him an amount of favor which he had never 
anticipated. He became recognized in England 
as one of the great preachers of the day. On his 
return to Virginia he labored in that State until 
1759, when he was made president of the college 
at Princeton, where, two years afterward, he died. 
His Sermons are still in demand, and their clear¬ 
ness, their evangelical tone and their logical order 
show that his preaching must have been attractive 
and clothed with great power. Among the highest 
and the very lowest ranks he was equally effective, 

. and the name of Davies will long continue as a 
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DAVIDSON (da'vid-sun), ROBERT, D.D., 
an eminent American minister, and celebrated as 
one of the most learned and refined men of his 
day. He was born in 1750 at Elkton, Md., and edu¬ 
cated in the university of Pennsylvania, in which 
he became professor of history, at the same time 
holding the office of associate pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. He was 
made vice president and professor of belles-lettres 
in Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa., in 1784, and 
he filled the pulpit of the First Church in that city. 
His wide range of learning and his mental ability 
enabled him to discharge the onerous duties of 
these offices with great efficiency. He excelled in 
the fascinating science of astronomy as well as in 
music and the department of art. He was made 
moderator of the General Assembly in 1796, and 
in 1804 he was raised to the presidency of the 
college, which he resigned five years afterward, so 
as to devote all his time to his pastoral work. He 
left several works behind him bearing on the sub¬ 
jects in which he had officially been engaged 
through life. He died at Carlisle in 1812. 

DAVIES (da'vees), SAMUEL, is the name 
of one of thq most honored ministers of the 


household word among the members of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

DAVISON (da'vi-sun), JOHN, B. D., well 
known as the author of the “ Discourses on 
Prophecy,” was born in 1777 at Morpeth, in 
Northumberland, England. He entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and passed thence to Oriel, where 
he became a Fellow. He received the vicarage 
of Sutterton, in Lincolnshire, and subsequently 
became rector of Washington, then prebendary 
of Worcester. Finally he was made rector of 
Upton-upon-Severn. lie died in 1834. His “ Dis¬ 
courses on Prophecy ” have justly attracted much 
attention, and they continue to influence the criti¬ 
cal works of this day. 

DAY. The natural day from sunrise to sunset is 
continually varying. It has therefore been found 
convenient to take one revolution of the earth, a 
day and night, as the standard of time. Different 
nations have begun their day at different points. 
We, like the ancient Romans, begin it at midnight; 
the Hebrews, probably from the narrative of crea¬ 
tion, Gen. i. 5, see Dan. viii. 14, marg., began 
theirs at sunset, Lev. xxiii. 32. Their divisions 
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Ihus we read of a distribution into the following feasts: Christmas, the Circumcision, 
three parts, evening, morning and noon, Ps. lv. 17. the Epiphany, the Ascension and All Saints’ Day. 
Other more minute divisions are also spoken of. To these the Romish Church adds the festivals 
such as dawn, sunrise, heat of the day, noon, cool of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Assumption and 
of the day, evening, but these were rather occa- Corpus Christi Day. 


sional notings of time than recognized parts of the 
ordinary day. At length, however, hours were 


DEACON (de'kon), the designation of 


functions, ver. 1, or the word diakonos , as if this title 
had been originally derived from such a “serving 
of tables” as is here referred to, because these 
words are used in the New Testament with the 
utmost latitude of meaning, so as to include every 
kind of service rendered to the church or cause of 
God on earth—the service of presbyters, 2 Cor. xi. 
23; Rph. vi. 21; Col. i. 7, etc., of evangelists, ] 
Thess. iii. 2, of apostles, Acts xx. 24; xxi. 19; 
Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. vi. 4, etc., of prophets, 1 Pet. 


. * , 0 7 ; 7 . ivuu;, me uesignauon oi an oou on ( 

introduced. The tirst mention of an hour is by office-bearer in the apostolic churches, Phil i 1 • 23; Eph 
the prophet Daniel, Dan. iii. 6, 15; iv. 19; v. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. Respecting this office, certain Thess. ii 

probab y, then the reckoning of the twelve hours questions require to be considered. Rom. xi. i.>; a Lor. vi. 4 etc. of nronhets 1 Pet 

of the day was borrowed from the Chaldicans. In 1. Did it correspond to that of the chazan in the i. 12, of angels, Ilcb. i. 14 of Christ himself Rom 
New Testament times it was a well-understood Jewish synagogue, the hjperetes of the New Testa- xv. 8—as well as service in temporal matters’ Xor 
distribution of tune, John xi, 9. These twelve ment, Luke iv. 20; John vii. 32? That it did is can much weight bo attached to patristic testimony 
hours, extending from sunrise to sunset, were, ol the opinion of Vitringa, whose principle, that the on this head, because we have no clear declaration 
ie variation is not. order of the Christian rhnrohp« \l r !lU nnnfnrl ! in Aitmn 4 l... !*! . 1 1 • . 


course, of variable length. The variation is not, order of the Christian churches was constructed I in favor of the position assumed earlier than that 
however, so much as it would be m our latitude; on the model of the synagogues, led him to press of the Sixth General Council (in Trnllo) held 
and the sixth hour being noon, the third may he the analogy between the two in .every possible A. D. 680; all the earlier witnesses sDeak of the 
said to be our nine in the r . 1 . 


said to be our nine in the 
morning, the ninth, three in 
the afternoon. The nights were 
divided into watches, at first 
three, afterward four. 

The word “day” is used in 
various senses, sometimes for a 
festal or birthday, Job iii. 1, 
sometimes for the great day of 
God’s judgment, Acts xvii. 31; 

2 Tim. i. 18. The meaning is 
sometimes indefinite, as it is 
with us; and according to 
some, the “days” of creation, 

Gen. i. 5, 8,13, 19, 23, 31, indi¬ 
cate not natural days, but long 
periods of time. Day is also 
used symbolically, Nuin. xiv. 

34, and sharp contests there are 
among interpreters of proph¬ 
ecy whether the days of Dan. 
xii. 11, 12; Rev. xi. 3, 9 do not 
mean years. For the arguments 
used their works must be con¬ 
sulted. See Evening, Watch. 

DAY, JEREMIAH, D.D., 
for many years president of Yale 
College, where he was edu¬ 
cated, was born in the year 1773 
at New Preston, Conn. He 
graduated in 1795, and filled 
the office of tutor in Williams 
College and Yale. He obtained 
license as a Congregational 
preacher, and in 1801 he was made professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in his “alma 
mater.” In 1817 he became president, and held 
the office until 1846, when the infirmities of age 
induced him to resign. Tn consequence of his ex¬ 
treme regularity and judicious habits, he lived until 
the year 1867. He published a refutation of the 
views of Cousin on “The Will,” and an examina¬ 
tion of Edwards on the same subject. These and 
his mathematical productions and essays in reviews 
were the leading works which he left behind him. 
In every attribute of character he was eminently 
fitted for the high office which he held, and his 
name will long be held in veneration in the insti¬ 
tution which he adorned. 

DAYSMAN (days'man), an umpire or arbi¬ 
trator, Job ix. 33. The word occurs in this sense 

in old English writers. 

DAYS OF OBLIGATION, festivals on 
which it is of obligation on the faithful to attend 
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way. But for this opinion there is no solid sup¬ 
port. \ itringa’s main principle is itself unsound, 
for nothing can be more evident than that the 
apostles proceeded upon no prearranged scheme 
of church policy, but instituted offices and ap¬ 
pointed usages just as circumstances required ; and 
ns respects the deacon’s office, it cannot be shown 
that one of the duties pertaining to the office of 
chazan in the synagogue belonged to it. The 
chazan was a mere servant whose functions resem¬ 
bled those of our sexton. 

2. Have we in Acts vi. 1-6 an account of the in¬ 
stitution of the deacon’s office in the Church ? In 
that passage we read of the appointment of seven 
men in the church at Jerusalem to attend to the 


diaeonatc in connection with 
spiritual services or the rites 
of the Church. Taking the 
narrative in the Acts in its con¬ 
nection with the history of 
which it forms a part, the ap¬ 
pointment of the seven brethren 
has all the appearance of a tem¬ 
porary expedient to meet a pe¬ 
culiar emergency. Hitherto the 
apostles had managed the ex¬ 
penditure of the funds collected 
for the aid of the poor in the 
church; but when the Hellenists 
complained to the Hebrews— 
i. e. } the resident Jews—by whom 
the supply was of necessity 
chiefly furnished, that their 
widows were neglected in the 
daily distribution, the apostles 
suggested an arrangement by 
which what they, from the pres¬ 
sure of other duties, could do 
only imperfectly, might be done 
efficiently and for the satisfac¬ 
tion of all. The emergency, 
however, was itself the result 
of special circumstances, and 
consequently the arrangement 
by which it was to be met could 
not possess the character of a 
permanent institute. Whilst it, 
however, passed away with the 
circumstances which gave it 
birth, we believe there was this 
of permanency in it—that it established the prin¬ 
ciple that it was not fit that they who are en¬ 
trusted with the ministry of the word should also 
be burdened with the ministry of tables or the man¬ 
agement of the temporal affairs of the church. 

\ 3. What were the special duties of the deacon’s 
office? On this head want of information pre¬ 
cludes our arriving at any very satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. It is easy to say that the duty of the 
deacon was to manage the temporal affairs of the 
church, whilst its spiritual affairs were in the 
hands of the apostles and presbyters; but when 
some evidence of this is asked, none can be pre¬ 
sented that possesses the least weight. When it is 
considered that the qualifications required for a 
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due distribution of the provision made for the bus- deacon, according to the apostle’s specification, are 

Ipnnnpp nf tlm unVlAtre , l. 1. . i , i • i .1 . , „ , . . 


tenance of the widows belonging to the church, 
were these men deacons in the sense in which that 
title was used in later years? That they were is 
very generally assumed, but it is not easy to dis¬ 
cover any solid ground on which the assumption 
may be rested. Nothing can be drawn from the 


almost as high as those required for a bishop, 1 
Tim. iii., we can hardly believe that the duties of 
the former were confined to, or chiefly occupied 
with, mere temporal affairs, while the latter had 
the spiritual wholly for his sphere. It may be 
asked also if the deacon’s office were conversant 
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solely with the temporal affairs of the church, 
how was he, in conducting it, especially to acquire 
“great boldness in the faith”? Is this at all a 
consequence of keeping a church’s accounts cor¬ 
rectly or dispensing a church’s charity wisely ? 

4. But if the office of the deacon was spiritual, 
we must ask, In what respect did it differ from 
that of the presbyter? It seems clear that the 
office of deacon was a subordinate one, and con¬ 
stituted the lowest step in the official gradation; 
for if it were not so, what force would there be in 
the apostle’s statement that they that have used | 
the office of a deacon well purchase for themselves 
a good degree? It is evident also that their office 
did not require them to be public teachers of the 
church; for whilst the 
bishop is required to be 
didactiko8 } all that is re¬ 
quired of the deacon in 
respect of Christian doc¬ 
trine is that he should 
“ hold the mystery of the 
faith in a pure con¬ 
science.” Beyond this 
the New Testament docs 
not enable us to go, but 
we learn from authentic 
sources what the duties 
of the deacon in the post- 
apostolic church were. 

They were to assist the 
presbyter iii the admin¬ 
istration of the Lord’s 
Supper by conveying the 
eucharistic elements to 
the communicants (Jus¬ 
tin Martyr), to receive 
the offerings of the peo¬ 
ple, and announce the 
names of those who of¬ 
fered (Cyprian and Je¬ 
rome) to take care of 
the utensils of the altar 
(Augustine); in some 
churches, though not in 
all, the deacons read the 
gospel (Jerome); in 
some they were permit¬ 
ted to baptize (Tertullian 
and Jerome), and in la¬ 
ter times other functions 
were allotted to them. 

Whether the deacon was 
allowed to preach in the 
church is a doubtful 
point; It is probable that 
bishops might and did occasionally grant permis¬ 
sion for this, but that, as a rule, it was not per¬ 
mitted. If we reflect on the apostolic age the 
light thus derived from the ages following it, we 
shall be led to regard the deacon as a spiritual 
officer subordinate to the presbyter, appointed to 
assist him in several of his duties, and having a 
general care of the outward conduct of the service, 
eligible to the dignity of presbyter, but only in 
case of his so commending himself in the office of 
deacon as to procure for himself such advancement. 

5. The qualifications required for the office of 
deacon are specified by the apostle in 1 Tim. iii. 
8-12. It is enacted that deacons shall be grave, 
venerable, respected in all the relations of life; not 
thinking one thing and saying another, saying one 
thing to one man and another to another, but sin¬ 
cere, truthful and onefold; not addicted to wine; 
not “ using their office or influence for the sake of 


gain,” as did those of whom Titus writes, i. 11; 
holding the mystery of the faith (the truth of God 
revealed to and embraced by faith) in a pure con¬ 
science; men who had been proved, and whose 
character was established as that of men without 
reproach ; each the husband of one wife, ruling his 
children and his own house well. These quali¬ 
fications evidently are such as fit their possessor 
for the highest offices in the Church. 

DEACONESS (de'kon-ess). That in the 
early Church there were females who were officially 
set apart for certain duties under the title of dea¬ 
conesses seems beyond doubt, but whether such 
were found in the churches of the apostolic age is 


number” to which he refers is the number of those 
who were to be so aided. To assume in the face 
of this that “the number” referred to is the num¬ 
ber of office-bearers of a certain class in the 
Church is illegitimate, and to make this assump¬ 
tion for the purpose of proving that such an office 
existed in the Church is to set all logic at defiance. 
To these argument? some add the reference in 1 
Tim. iii. 11, etc., and in Titus ii. 3, as intimating 
the existence of deaconesses in the Church, but 
in the former case the parties referred to are prob¬ 
ably, as the Authorized Version gives it, the wives 
of the deacons ; in the latter they are undoubtedly 
simply “old women.” In certain states of society 
and public feeling, it may be quite proper to ap¬ 
point females to discharge 
certain functions in the 
Church which properly 
belong to males, but 
that any institution to this 
effect was made by the 
apostles is wholly with¬ 
out proof. 


DEAD SEA. 

Sea. 


See 


DEAF (deff). There 
was a merciful prohibi¬ 
tion in the Mosaic law 
against cursing the deaf, 
Lev. xix. 14. Our Lord’s 
power was manifested in 
restoring hearing to the 
deaf, Matt. xi. 5; Mark 
vii. 37; and this he ap¬ 
pealed to as one proof of 
bis Mcssiahship. 

DEALTRY (deeF- 
tre), WILLIAM, D.D., a 
graduate of Cambridge, 
England, and subsequent¬ 
ly mathematical professor 
in the East India College, 
was born in 1775, and ear¬ 
ly distinguished himself 
by his ardent pursuit of 
learning. He carried 
off' the honor of second 
wrangler in the univer¬ 
sity. He became rector 
of Clapham, near Lon¬ 
don, and chancelor and 
prebendary of Winches¬ 
ter, and eventually arch- 

very doubtful. The grounds for the affirmative deacon of Surrey in 1845. His connection with the 
are extremely slender. Phoebe is called deaconess East India College drew his attention to the foreign 
of the church at Cenchrea, and Paul specifies field, and he wrote an earnest ” Discourse on the 
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certain qualifications which were to be required 
before a widow was taken into the number (as is 
alleged) of deaconesses. On such evidence noth¬ 
ing can be built. The former passage proves 
nothing as to any official status held by Phoebe in 
the church; for aught the word teaches, she may , 

have been the doorkeeper or cleaner of the place DEAN (deen) is 
where the church assembled. The latter passage various significations. 


iDuty and Policy of propagating Christianity.” His 
other theological works are “ Expository of the 
Principles of the Church,” and of the “ Principles 
which lie at the Basis of the Christian Religion.” 
He was an earnest, learned and laborious man. 


is made to bear on the subject only by assuming 
the thing to be proved; not a word does Paul say 
in it of deaconesses; he says certain widows are 
not to be received “ into the number” without say¬ 
ing of what. The context can alone determine 
that; and as he is speaking there of who were to 
receive pecuniary aid from the Church, the con¬ 
clusion to which we are naturally led is that “the 


an ecclesiastical term of 
1. In monasteries it UBed t<> 
be customary for ten monks to be placed under 
one who was called “decanus,” the “dean.” 2. 
There are two kinds of deans in the Church of 
England: (1.) The dean of a cathedral, who is 
next in authority to the bishop. He has a chapter 
under him, and he takes his name because of his 
presidency over them, as already explained. He 
can receive, hold and transmit property, and he 
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lias much to do in managing cathedral affairs. 
(2.) The rural dean. The office is very old, and 
his function is to visit parishes from time to time 
and report to the bishop. 3. The term is also 
applied to the chief officers of certain churches, 
such as “dean of the king’s chapel,” “dean of 
the arches,” “ dean of St. George’s chapel, Wind¬ 
sor,” etc. The dean of the arches is the judge in 
the metropolitan court of Canterbury, so 
called because it used to sit in the church 
of St. Maria de Arcubus (Mary of the 
Arches). 4. The dean and chapter of a 
cathedral are the governing body of a 
cathedral, the chapter being made up 
of a certain number of canons or pre¬ 
bendaries. They advise the bishop on 
the temporal and spiritual matters of the 
diocese. 5. The dean of a college has 
charge of the moral government, as the 
bursar has charge of the finance, of the 
college. C. In Scotland there is an office 
entitled “dean of the chapel royal. 

Three ministers are appointed by the 
crown as deans. Their duties are almost 
nominal, as their services are confined to 
a few sermons before the sovereign on 
the occasion of a royal visit to Scotland. 

Interior 

DEARTH. See Famine. 

DEATH. By death, in the ordinary use of the 
term, is understood the separation of the soul and 
the body. Death was threatened to man as the 
penalty of disobedience to God’s command, Gen. 
ii. 17; and accordingly, when Adam sinned, the 
sentence of death was passed upon him, Rom. v. 
12; vi. 23. It will be observed that such declara¬ 
tions of Scripture apply simply to man, and must 
not be taken to deny that there might have been 
inferior animals before the fall, subject to death. 

There are various modes of expression used 
relating to death, such as returning to the dust; 
this implies the dissolution of the bodily frame, 
the being deprived of the spirit or breath of life, 
the removing or taking down of a tabernacle in 
which the person (the soul) was dwelling. Akin 
to this idea is the being “unclothed,” as if the 


hunter who lays snares for men, Ps. xviii. 5, G; 
xci. 3. After the exile they represented him as 
a man, or sometimes as an angel (the angel of 
Death), with a cup of poison which he reaches to 
men. From this representation appears to have 
arisen the phrase which occurs in the New Testa¬ 
ment, to taste death , Matt. xvi. 28; Iieb. ii. 9, which, 
however, in common speech, signifies merely to 
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die , without reminding one of the origin of the 
phrase. The case is the same with the phrase to 
sec death , Ps. lxxxix. 48; Luke ii. 26. 

DEBIR (de'ber), the king of Eglon, one of the 
five who combined against Israel after the ^Jibeon- 
ites had obtained terms of peace, Josh. x. 3. 


body were the garment of the soul, 2 Cor. v. 4. 
Death is also represented as a departure and a 
sleep; but the word is not confined in Scripture to 
the separation of soul and body, nor indeed was 
that the only penalty threatened against and in¬ 
flicted for sin: there is spiritual death, when, the 
body yet living, the soul is dead, insensible, to the 
voice of divine love, destitute of the power of di¬ 
vine grace. Hence, the ungodly are said to be 
“dead in trespasses and sins,” Eph. ii. 1, 5; 1 
Tim. v. G. 

The term is also employed to denote the morti¬ 
fication of sinful affections and lusts in the be¬ 
liever; he is to die to sin, Col. iii. 3, 5. And then 
there is that second or eternal death, the sad de¬ 
struction of the entire man, cut off-for ever from 
God’s life-giving presence. “The lake of fire” is 
described to be “the second death,” Rev. xx. 14. 
Thus, it may not improperly be said that there are 
four kinds of death—death natural and death spir¬ 
itual, death temporal and death eternal. 

Death, when personified, is described as a ruler 
and tyrant, having vast power and a great king¬ 
dom, over which he reigns. But the ancients also 
represented it under some figures which are not 
common among us. We represent it as a man 
with a scythe, or as a skeleton, etc., but the Jews, 
before the exile, frequently represented death as a 


probable that, as is the case in every war, the Ca- 
naanites recovered towns which they had lost, so 
that they were again and again attacked. Debir 
was one of the places which the Anakim held, 
Josh. xi. 21, and these powerful people certainly 
would give up no post without continual struggle. 
Debir stood in the hill-country and was assigned 
to Judah, xv. 49, but was afterward allotted to the 
priests, xxi. 15; 1 Chr. vi. 58. It was 
probably to the south-west of Hebron, 
but the site has not yet been fully iden¬ 
tified. 2. A frontier place of Gad, Josh, 
xiii. 26, to the cast of the Jordan. It 
was not far from Mahanaim, and possi¬ 
bly might he the same with Lo-debar, 
2 Sam. xvii. 27. 3. A place on the north 
boundary of Judah, near the valley of 
Achor, Josh. xv. 7. Its exact position 
has not been ascertained. 

DEBORA (deb'o-rah), Tob. i. 8, a 
person said to be Tobit’s grandmother. 

DEBORAH, “bee.” 1. The nurse 
of Rebekah, whom she accompanied into 
Canaan, Gen. xxiv. 59. She appears af¬ 
terward to have been with Jacob’s fam¬ 
ily, by whom on her death she was bur¬ 
ied at Beth-el under an oak called the 
“oak of weeping,” xxxv. 9. Rebekah was doubt¬ 
less dead when Jacob returned from Padan-aram, 
as we then hear nothing of her, comp. 27; and it 
is natural to suppose, Rebekah being dead, that 
the nurse would join Jacob’s household. The 
Jews, indeed, have a tradition that it was at this 
spot, Beth-el, that Jacob learned the news of his 
mother’s death, so that the name given to the oak 
referred to her as well as to Deborah. 2. A proph¬ 
etess, the wife of Lapidoth, who judged Israel. 
She dwelt under— i. e., had a tent pitched beneath 
—a noted tree, a palm tree it is called, and may 
have been at Baal-taraar, Jud. xx. 33, or it has 
been suggested it might be the identical tree under 
which the first Deborah was buried, which cer¬ 
tainly could not be far distant from the place in¬ 
dicated. Deborah incited Barak to deliver his 
people from the oppression of Jabin, at his desire 
accompanied him, though with a rebuke, and after 
the victory uttered a triumphal song of praise, iv., v. 

DEBT (det'), DEBTOR (det'or). See Loan ; 
Pledge. 

DECALOGUE. See Law, Moral. 

DECAPOLIS (de-kap'o-lis), a region so called 
from its embracing ten cities in the north-eastern 
part of Palestine, near the lake of Gennesaret. 
These cities, without any special connection, seem 
to have been endowed with certain privileges by 
the Romans, under whose immediate authority 
they were, their population being for the most 
part heathen. Geographers differ as to the names 
of the cities. Possibly the same privileges were 
extended to others besides the original ten. The 
following is Pliny’s list: Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Rnphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dion, Pella, 
Gerasa and Canatha, all of these except Scythop¬ 
olis being east of the Jordan. But the district of 
Decapolis must have comprised a tract of country 
on both sides the river, Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 20; 
vii. 31. 

DECISION (de-sizh'un), VALLEY OF, Joel 
iii. 14, the place where the great crisis should 
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DEBIR. 1. A town formerly called Kirjath- 
sepher, Josh. xv. 15; Jud. i. 11, and Kirjatli-san- 
nah, Josh. xv. 49. It was taken by Joshua, x. 38, 
39; xii. 13, and the subsequent account of its cap¬ 
ture, xv. 15-17; Jud. i. 11-13, either is the detail 
of what was briefly recorded before—it being in 
all histories common to ascribe to the general-in¬ 
chief the exploits performed by commanders under 
him—or there was a second capture, it being very 
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occur when God’s judgments would be inflicted on 
the assembled enemies of his people, no doubt 
identical with the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

DECIUS (de'sh’us), C. M. Q. TRAJANUS, a 
Roman emperor, born in Pannonia in the end of 
the second century. The army proclaimed him 
emperor against his will when he was engaged in 
a campaign against rebel troops in Moesia. He 
ascended to power A. D. 249, and led a troubled 
life in consequence of continual wars against the 
Goths. His reign is dis¬ 
tinguished by a bloody 
persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians in which many of 
the faithful suffered. Be¬ 
fore his accession the 
Church had enjoyed a long 
repose and religion had 
declined. Shortly after 
Decius reached the throne 
the decree was issued 
which caused the seventh 
great persecution. Mag¬ 
istrates were ordered to 
root out Christianity by 
the severest tortures. Pro¬ 
fessors of the faith were to 
appear before magistrates 
and renounce the Christian 
faith under the penalty of 
death. The affliction was 
exceedingly severe in Af¬ 
rica, extending from Car¬ 
thage to Alexandria inclu¬ 
sive. Eusebius reports that 
many apostatized, and that 
many questionable expe¬ 
dients were adopted to es¬ 
cape the sore trials to 
which professors were ex¬ 
posed. Many leadingbish- 
ops fled, some at the sug¬ 
gestion of their flocks. Cy¬ 
prian, Dyonisius and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus 
are reported to have con¬ 
cealed themselves until the 
storm passed over. Ere 
long the prisons could not 
hold the multitudes, and 
the magistrates vied with 
each other in inventing 
cruel tortures. In Rome, 

Antioch and Jerusalem 
the suffering was severe. 

Origen was tortured, and 
the persecution raged un¬ 
til Decius fell in battle, 
and then the hand of vio¬ 
lence was relaxed, Cyprian 

and other teachers reappeared, and the Church, 
purified, humbled and quickened, entered with 
fresh zeal on its work again. 

DECORATED ARCHITECTURE. This 
term is used to designate the style of ecclesiastical 
edifices which prevailed in Great Britain in the 
fourteenth century. It attained to its highest 
forms of beauty during the reigns of Edward II. 
and Edward III., A. D. 1307-1377. This style 
was preceded by the Norman, which was a modi¬ 
fication of the Byzantine. The period of the 
Norman extended from A. D. 1066 to 1154, and it 
passed by transition forms into the Early English 


or Lancet, which by transition members also passed 
into the Decorated, and it, in time, as windows be¬ 
came wider and loftier, assumed the characteristics 
of the Perpendicular. Each of these styles has its 
own definite characteristics, although in many 
structures there is such a blending or union of 
styles, because of successive additions to buildings, 
as they were added to or repaired, that an unedu¬ 
cated eye would be apt to look on the whole edifice 
as a mass of confusion. 

The Norman is characterized by massive pillars 
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with heavy rude capitals, semicircular arches, and 
the heads of the windows also semicircular and 
without tracery or ornament. The Early English 
is recognized by the sharp “lancet” character of 
the arches and of the window-heads, and in gables 
of churches, in order to the introduction of suffi¬ 
cient light, three windows were placed, the central 
one of which was loftier and often broader than 
the others, thus giving a pleasing effect as the 
windows ranged in elevation with the ascent of 
the gable. In time “cusps” and “quatre foils” 
were introduced into the window-heads, and the 
piers separating the windows were reduced, and 
eventually the three windows became one by means 


of an arch thrown over them ; and thus the Early 
English passed from the Lancet into the Decorated. 

This style is distinguished by its large "windows 
divided by mullions, and the tracery in the heads 
of windows in flowing lines or forming circles, 
trefoils and other geometrical figures, and not run¬ 
ning perpendicularly. Its ornaments are numer¬ 
ous and very delicately carved, more strictly faith¬ 
ful to nature and more essentially parts of the 
structure than in any other style. In small 
country churches, however, there are perhaps more 
very plain churches of 
this style than of any 
other; still, the windows 
have the essential decora¬ 
tion of tracery. In many 
of the Cathedrals and 
larger churches the deco¬ 
rated portions are remark¬ 
ably rich and beautiful. 
Such buildings as the 
Chapter-house at York, 
and the passage from the 
Cathedral and the west 
window of the nave, the 
greater part of Exeter 
Cathedral, the Octagon at 
Ely, the south transept 
of Chichester and the 
Chapter-house at Wells 
are splendid specimens of 
the richest period of this 
style. In small structures, 
such as in colleges, chap¬ 
els and parisli churches, 
the specimens which 
abound are so manifold 
that an enumeration even 
of the most ornate could 
not be attempted. Refer¬ 
ence, however, may be 
made to Merton and Mag¬ 
dalen Colleges, in Oxford, 
to St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, 
Selby and Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, Bray, in 
Berkshire, and the Clois¬ 
ters at Westminster, as 
illustrations among the 
vast number. In the illus¬ 
tration which we give on 
this page, figure 3, which 
is from the north transept, 
York Minster, shows the 
simple lancet window with 
ornamented mouldings in 
the head of the arch; while 
number 1, from the Lady 
Chapel, Winchester, shows 
the double-lancet, and this 
form usually appears in the side wall of a church. 
Number 2 is also from York, and is a good spec¬ 
imen of the triple-lancet, as usually found in the 
gables of churches. In edifices of a splendid 
character the triple-lancet was sometimes used in 
the side walls, as in the Temple Church in Lon¬ 
don. Number 4 is from Westminster Abbey, and 
displays the transition from the Lancet or Early 
English to the Decorated. Number 5, from the 
Chapter-house, York, 6, from Exeter, and 7, from 
Kirton Church, Lincolnshire, are splendid speci¬ 
mens of the Decorated in its geometric and flow¬ 
ing forms. Number 8, from Badgeworth Church, 
Gloucestershire, is a representation of the “ball- 
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flower” decoration on the early period of the 
Decorated, while 9 and 10, from the choir at York, 
show the transition into the Perpendicular and the 
pure form of that style. It will be observed that 
in 10 the raullions run up into the head of the 
window, thus defining the style. These figures 
are judiciously selected, and they are admirable 
specimens of the different periods which they are 
designed to illustrate. In these pages specimens 
are given to illustrate this style from Ely, Lincoln, 
Hexham, Holyrood, the old Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, London, and it will be observed 
that the heads of the windows are filled with 





David Dedicating iiis Treasures to the Lord. 


DEDAN (de'dan). Two persons of this name 
are mentioned in Scripture. 1. The son of Raa- 
mah, the son of Cush, Gen. x. 7. 2. The second 

son of Jokshan, Abraham’s son by lvefurah, Gen. 
xxv. 3. Both were founders of tribes afterward 
repeatedly named in Scripture, and Gesenius, 
Winer and others are of opinion that these were 
not really different tribes, but the same tribe de¬ 
rived, according to different traditions, from dif¬ 
ferent progenitors. It seems better, however, to 
adhere to the usual view by which they are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other. 

Of the descendants of the Cushite Dedan very 


Cushite tribe, which is described as addicted to 
commerce, or rather, perhaps, engaged in the 
carrying trade. Its “traveling companies,” or 
caravans, are mentioned by Isaiah, xxi. 13; in 
Ezekiel, xxvii. 20, the Dedanites arc described as 
supplying the markets of Tyre with flowing 
riding-cloths, and elsewhere, xxxviii. 13, the 
same prophet names them along with the mer¬ 
chants of Tarshish. 

DED ANIM (ded'a-nim), the inhabitants of De¬ 
dan, Isa. xxi. 13. The term is general, and it may 
include the people of both clans or tribes. 


tracery, while the mullions do not run up in a 
perpendicular manner above the springing of the 
arch. Wherever this occurs, the window belongs 
to the Perpendicular period. 

DECRETALS (de-crc'tals), a volume of the 
canon law, forming the second part; so called as 
containing the decrees or decisions of early popes 
on disputed points. A collection of spurious letters 
of popes has long been known by the title “ Pseudo- 
Jaidorian Decretals.” They were brought into use 
in the 9th century in connection with the so-called 
Spanish collection of canons and decrees. They 
give the pope authority over all bishops, and they 
were used to build up the papal primacy. They 
are now acknowledged by Romanists to be forgeries. 


little is known. It is supposed that they settled 
in Southern Arabia, near the Persian Gulf, but 
the existence in this quarter of a place called 
Dadan or Dadena is the chief ground for this 
conclusion. 

The descendants of the Abrahamite Jokshan 
seem to have lived in the neighborhood of Idu- 
mrea, for the prophet Jeremiah, xlix. 8, calls on 
them to consult their safety, because the calamity 
of the {Tons of Esau— i. e., the Idumreans—was at 
hand. The same prophet, xxv. 23, connects them 
with Thoma and Buz, two other tribes of Arabia 
Petnea, or Arabia Deserta, as does Ezekiel, xxv. 
13, with Theman, a district of Edom. It is not 
always clear when the name occurs which of the 
two Dedans is intended, but it is probably the 


DEDICATION (ded-e-kay'shun), a religious 
ceremony whereby anything is dedicated or con¬ 
secrated to the service of God, and it appears to 
have originated in the desire to commence with 
peculiar solemnity the practical use and applica¬ 
tion of whatever had been set apart to the divine 
service. Thus Moses dedicated the tabernacle in 
the wilderness, Solomon his temple, the returned 
exiles theirs, and Herod his. The Maccabees, 
having cleansed the temple from its pollutions 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, again dedicated the 
altar, and an annual festival was established in 
commemoration of the event. * Not only were 
sacred places thus dedicated, but some kind of 
dedicatory solemnity was observed with respect to 
cities and even private houses, Deut. xx. 5. 


DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE 
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We may trace the continuance of these usages 
in the custom of consecrating or dedicating 
churches and chapels. 

DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE. The 
temple of Solomon was solemnly hallowed by 
the placing there of the ark, and dedicated at 
the feast of tabernacles, 1 Ki. viii. 2; 2 Chr. 
v. 3. The second temple was finished on the 
third of the month Adar, and probably was 


singing, 2 Macc. x. 1-8. The great Hallel, Ps. 
cxiii.-cxviii, was sung every day in the temple, 
and in later times there were illuminations. .Jo¬ 
sephus calls it “ light,” from the joy felt at the 
unexpected deliverance. Hence the solemnity 
was sometimes termed the feast of Lamps or Lights, 
jus indicating the cheerful spirit of the occasion. 
See Lamps. 

DEEP. See Abyss. 


jects, and entitling them to certain privileges. 
They are ascribed to Eugenius III. about 1151, 
and first consisted of bachelor, licentiate and 
doctor in the faculty of civil law. 2. A stair or 
step of an altar. 

DEGREES, FORBIDDEN, certain degrees 
of relationship within which it is not lawful by 
the law of God or of the Church to marry, founded 
on Leviticus xviii. A table of these degrees 



dedicated immediately, though the festival re- 1 
joicings seem to have lasted over the feast of the 
passover, which was held a little more than a 
month later, Ezra vi. 15-22. These rejoicings 
were celebrated but once. But there was a third 
dedication, which commenced on the twenty-fifth 
of the month Casleu or Cisleu, and extended over 
eight days at the purifying of the temple from the 
polluting desecration of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
This feast was to be kept continually from year to 
year, 1 Macc. iv. 52-59, and we find it mentioned 
in Scripture, John x. 22. It was celebrated in a 
way similar to that in which the feast of taber¬ 
nacles was kept, with branch-bearing and psalm- 


DEER. See Fallow Deer. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, a title 
peculiar to the sovereign of Great Britain, first 
given by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. in regard 
to his argument on behalf of the seven sacraments. 
Tt was afterward revoked by Rome, but continued 
by act of Parliament. 

DEFILEMENT. See Law, Ceremonial. 

DEGREE (de-gree'). l.A quality or rank 
conferred on students or members of a university 
as a testimony of their proficiency in certain sub- 


was drawn up in 1563, and appended to the Eng¬ 
lish Book of Common Prayer. 

DEGREES, SONGS OF, fifteen Psalms, 
from the 120th to the 134th inclusive, said to have 
been composed while the Jews went up to Jeru¬ 
salem after the Babylonish captivity. They are 
also called “ Songs of Ascents,” or “ Songs of Ex¬ 
cellences.” Some call them “Psalms of Eleva¬ 
tion,” from being sung with an exalted voice. 
They are also called the “ Gradual Psalms,” and 
are said to have been sung on the steps ot the 
temple, but all these explanations are unsatisfac¬ 
tory. See Psalms. 


the Walls of Jerusalem. 


Nehemiah solemnly Dedicating 
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DEHAVITES (de-ha'vites), a tribe from 
whom the king of Assyria had sent colonists into 
Samaria, Ezra iv. 9. They are probably the Dai 
mentioned by Herodotus, a Persian sect near the 
Caspian, found also diffusing themselves in other 
regions. 

DEI GRATIA (dei gra'tia), “ By the Grace 
of God.” This phrase was first adopted by Pepin, 
king of the Franks. It claims the possession of 
power from God, or at least the divine approba¬ 
tion. It has long been used by English sovereigns, 
and is inscribed on the national coinage. 

DEIFICATION (de-i-fi-kay'shun). 1. By 
ascetic writers the term signifies a high state of 
moral perfection, which docs not mean identity 
with God, but conformity to his will. 2. The 
offering of divine honors to a man. It was the 
popular belief among the Greeks and Romans 
and other pagan nations that those among man¬ 
kind who had merited it were enrolled among the 
gods. So great was the servility among the people 
in the Roman empire that several emperors were 
permitted to claim this honor while they were alive. 

DEISTS (de'ists) arc those who, while they 
profess their belief in a personal God, deny the 
existence of an inspired or supernatural reve¬ 
lation. Deists differ from Atheists, in that the 
former admit the existence of a personal God, 
different from and anterior in existence to the 
physical universe, while the Atheists hold the 
negative of this proposition, and Pantheists hold 
that all the existences in the universe make up 
the Deity. 

DEKAR (dek'ar), the father of one of Solo¬ 
mon’s officers who provided victual for his house¬ 
hold, and whose province lay in the western part 
of the hill country of Judah, 1 Ivi. iv. 9. 

DELAIAH l de-lah-i'ah). Five persons of this 
name are mentioned in Scripture. 1. One of the 
sons of Elioenei, of the seed of David, 1 Chr. iii. 
24, Authorized Version Dalaiah. 2. A priest, the 
leader of the twenty-third course of priests in the 
time of David, 1 C’hr. xxiv. 18. 3. The son of 

Shemaiah, one of “the princes” or officers of state 
in the court of Jehoiakim, Jer. xxxvi. 12, 25. 4. 

The son of Mehetabecl, and father of Shemaiah, 
associated with Nehemiah in the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, Neh. vi. 10. 5. The head of “the 

children of Delaiah,” who returned with Zcrub- 
babel from Babylon, Ezra ii. 00; Neh. vii. G2. 

DELILAH (de-li'lah), a woman, most prob¬ 
ably a Philistine, living in the valley of Sorek, 
who, bribed by the Philistine lords, succeeded in 
enticing Samson to disclose the secret of his 
strength, Jud. xvi. 4-20. 

DELANY (de-la'ne), PATRICK, an Irish 
clergyman whose works deserve much more at¬ 
tention than they have received for several years 
past, as they are very suggestive. Tic was born in 
1GS6, and educated in Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1727 he was made chancellor of Christ Church, 
Dublin. Ilis “ Historical Account of the Life and 
Reign of David” is an admirable work, as it ex¬ 
hibits the principles and motives which actuated 
men in his day, in a life-like manner. There are 
odd things in his “Sermons” and in his other 
numerous publications, but he was original, well 
informed, and a man of decided ability, though 


more noted for learning than evangelical views. 
He died in the year 17(76. 

DELUGE (del'euj), THE. We have a very 
brief account of the early history of the world 
from Adam to Noah. Arts and sciences were cul¬ 
tivated, and there was always a holy seed which 
walked with God. But as men multiplied they 
became more and more corrupt, till at length in 
vindication of his righteous moral government 
it became necessary for God to sweep away trom 
the earth that depraved race. He declared, there¬ 
fore, that he would bring a llood of waters upon it. 
The catastrophe is narrated in Gen. vi. 9-viii. 22. 
Let us review the circumstances. 

First of all, the coming judgment was revealed 
to Noah, “ a just man,” who was ordered to con¬ 
struct a large vessel or ark, 300 cubits long, 50 
broad and 30 high, in which he and his family 
might be preserved. He was also to take in liv¬ 
ing creatures in pairs, and to provide store of food. 
The preparation would occupy a very considerable . 
space of time; it has been thought a century or 
upward. Afterward, when all was complete, Noah 
received another and more particular direction. 
Of clean beasts he was to take seven pairs, of those 
which were unclean severally a single pair, and of 
birds in like manner. And within seven days he 
was warned the desolating rain would commence. 
There is no contradiction between the two com¬ 
mands respecting animals. It was sufficient at first 
to say that they should be preserved in pairs, with 
which the specification long after given that of 
some kinds there should be several pairs is a sup¬ 
plemental command thoroughly consistent; and in 
pairs, we are subsequently told, they did enter the 
ark. After this last intimation Noah commenced 
the embarkation. Some critics, disposed to find 
fault with everything, have complained that Noah 
was ordered to go into the ark seven days before 
the rain would descend, while shortly after it is 
said that “in the self-same day”—viz., on which 
the rain began — Noah and his family went in. 
Such critics only proclaim their own folly in sup¬ 
posing that such an embarkation could be com¬ 
pleted in a single day. Seven days’ notice was 
given. All was immediately astir; the selected 
animals were led into the ark, where perhaps 
many of the stores were already accumulated. 
Seven days were doubtless thus fully occupied; 
and when all had entered, and Noah and his fam¬ 
ily had gone in too, and were secured there by the 
Lord’s protecting hand, then, immediately after 
this last act, on that very day, the rain descended. 
It came with a sudden burst upon the careless, 
ungodly world, Matt. xxiv. 37-39, and lasted forty 
days and forty nights. “The fountains of the 
great deep,” moreover, were broken up. We are 
also told that “the waters prevailed upon the earth 
an hundred and fifty days.” This statement has 
puzzled certain critics, as if it were inconsistent 
with the fact that the rain lasted for but forty 
days, since they have adopted the opinion, which 
unfortunately for their notion ordinary experience 
does not confirm, that the instant rain ceases, with 
no reference to other causes, an inundation must 
subside. It was one hundred and fifty days before 
anv sensible diminution of the Flood was per¬ 
ceived ; and five months after the rain commenced 
—that is, on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month—the ark grounded on Ararat. But it was 
not till the expiration of above two months more 
that the tops of the mountains were seen. Yet 
forty davs Noah still waited, and then sent forth a 
raven and a dove, of which the last alone returned 


to him. He sent her out again after seven days, 
and she brought him back an olive leaf. Again 
seven days, and he let her fly again, but she re¬ 
turned no more. Then on the first day of the 
first month Noah removed the covering of his ark, 
and saw that the earth apparently was dried. But 
till the Lord commanded him to come forth he 
would not quit his secure refuge, and it was not 
till the twenty-seventh day of the second month 
that the command came. Then all the human 
family and the animals and fowls preserved came 
forth, and Noah offered sacrifice to the Lord, and 
received an assurance that no such catastrophe 
should again befall the world. 

Solemn indeed must have been his feelings as 
he trod once more the ground and found himself 
the lord of a world which iniquity had utterly 
emptied, another head of mankind from whom 
again the earth was to be peopled. It was in faith 
that he had builded his ark; and while by his 
obedience he condemned the world, he became 
the “heir of the righteousness which is by faith,” 
Ilcb. xi. 7. 

Such is the Scripture narrative. It has remark¬ 
able confirmation in the traditions of almost every 
nation. Two or three of these shall be briefly no¬ 
ticed. The god Kronos appeared to King Xisu- 
thros, warned him of a destructive flood and com¬ 
manded him to write a comprehensive history of 
things and to bury it, and to make a vessel in 
which he and his friends might be preserved. 
Xisuthros obeyed; and when the flood had some¬ 
what abated, he sent out some birds a first, second 
and third lime. As they did not then return, 
Xisuthros, finding that the ground was dry, with 
some of his party quitted his vessel, which was 
stranded on the side of an Armenian mountain, 
offered sacrifices to the gods and disappeared. 
The rest of the company, as their friends did not 
return, also left the ship, and were admonished by 
a voice from heaven to repair to Babylon, to dig 
up the writing that was buried and to live piously. 
This story is found in a fragment of Berosus. 
Again in China there is a tradition that a certain 
Fall-lie was preserved from an overwhelming del¬ 
uge. He had a wife, three sons and three daugh¬ 
ters, and from them the world was replenished with 
people. There is also an East Indian story in 
various forms. Brahma, in one, is stated to have 
warned Manu, a righteous person, to build a ship, 
and place in it seven holy beings and all kinds of 
seeds, as a flood was imminent. The ship is ulti¬ 
mately made fast to a lofty summit of the Hima¬ 
laya Mountains, and Manu is the parent of a new 
race of men. Nor are such traditions unknown 
in America. Coxcox or Tezpi is said to have pre¬ 
served his wife and children, with certain animals 
and grain, during a deluge, in a large vessel. When 
the waters were abating, he sent out various birds, 
of which one alone, the humming-bird, returned 
with a leafy branch. Coxcox landed near the 
mountain Colhuacan. 

It is impossible to refer here to more of these 
traditionary stories, which have been handed down 
in widely-separated regions of the earth, preserved 
sometimes in pictorial representations, or corrobo¬ 
rated by coins—as in the medal struck at Apamoea, 
in Phrygia, about the time of the Roman emperor 
Septimius Severus, in the third century after Christ, 
which not only commemorates the Deluge, but ex¬ 
hibits Noah’s name—interwoven with religious 
observances, or worked into the literature of a 
people found to exist among those least civilized 
and those most so. 

But when a tradition so largely prevails, when 
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in the oldest memories of almost every people a 
similar belief is found to adhere, modified, indeed, 
according to circumstances, but identical in the 
main fact, it is hard to believe that so many inde¬ 
pendent structures of fancy could exist if there 
were no foundation, if there were not really some 
great event which has impressed itself through all 
the generations of mankind, the traces of which, 
as we find them, bear strong witness to the truth 
of what the Scripture unfolds. 

Heretofore there were supposed to be other tes¬ 
timonies scattered over the face of the earth. The 
marine deposits, the shells, the various fragments 
into which rocks are found broken, were believed 
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to be irrefragable proofs that the waters of the 
ocean had at no very distant date rolled over the 
whole world. Closer and more scientific examina¬ 
tion has shown that there are no existing evidences 
in the state of the earth’s crust of such a universal 
inundation, and the question must be fairly put, 

Does the Scripture necessarily imply that the in¬ 
undation was universal? It implies that the ex¬ 
isting race of men were, with the exception of 
eight persons, swept off. But we have no proof 
that population had then spread over the entire 
world. It might amount to a vast many millions, 
and yet their seats have been in a comparatively 
limited district, so as to be desolated by an extended 
but partial flood. It is true that “all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven” are said to 
have been “covered,” Gen. vii. 19. But analogous 
phrases occur in other parts of the sacred book— 
c. g. } Deut. ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; Col. i. 23—where 
certainly no one ever dreamed that the whole 
world literally was meant. And then as to the 
“high hills” being covered, can the inspired 
writer intend by these words the Alps, the Andes, 
the great Himalayas? can he mean even those 
lower peaks and ridges, as Lebanon, which were 
better known to the Hebrews? Look at the nar¬ 
rative. The ark grounded on the seventeenth day 
of the seventh month, but it was not till the first 
day of the tenth month that the tops of the moun¬ 
tains appeared—that is, seventy-three days were 
required for the subsiding of the few feet of water 
which, running off after the ark grounded, would 
leave the mountain-tops bare. And yet in three 
months (ninety days) more, the rest of the water 
was gone, and the earth was dry on the first day 
of the first month. We cannot imagine that the 
63 


record means that within tljose ninety days 15,000, 
10,000, 8000 or 6000 feet of water dried off. Surely, 
then, lower Irills are intended. Besides, if the 
water during these last ninety days decreased so 
rapidly, how was it that forty days after the moun¬ 
tain-tops were seen the dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot? and yet in seven days more an 
olive tree was left uncovered, the olive being known 
not to grow even on mountain slopes, but at a much 
lower elevation than many other common trees. 

But to examine the whole matter fairly we must 
not forget the fact, sufficiently patent, that each 
region of the earth has its appropriate fauna and 
flora—that is, the animals and plants found in one 
•country differ 
from those of 
another. Does the 
command to 
Noah, then, to 
take of the vari¬ 
ous creatures 
mean that he was 
to collect the ani¬ 
mals of America 
as well as Asia, i 
and that these, af¬ 
ter the Flood was 
over, were trans¬ 
ported back to 
their own pecu¬ 
liar locality? or 
does it not rather 
mean those of the 
wide region 
around his own 
settlements ? 

There are other 
considerations — 
the immense 
numbers of the separate species of mammals, birds 
and reptiles, far exceeding what naturalists, even 
a few years ago, were inclined to rate them at; the 
vast amount and the unlimited variety of food ne¬ 
cessary for them, the destruction of marine animals, 
as also of fresh-water fish, which must have oc¬ 
curred, Noah not being directed to take any of 
these with him; the fact that cones of volcanic 
ashes and scoria? of the remotest 
antiquity may still be seen with 
no mark whatever of having been 
washed over,—these and similar 
considerations have led many to 
conclude that the Deluge was not 
universal, and that the supposition 
of its being but partial is not con¬ 
tradictory to the inspired nar¬ 
rative. 

Among the writers who have 
adopted these views, one of the 
most noteworthy is Hugh Mil¬ 
ler. In his excellent book enti¬ 
tled “The Testimony of the 
Rocks” there are two lectures 
specially devoted to the Noachian 
Deluge. Ilis arguments upon the 
subject are very ingenious. A 
briefdescriptionofhis theory shall 
be given here. 

Hugh Miller sets out by observing that though 
we commonly speak of the stable earth and the 
inconstant sea, the land is far more liable to 
changes of level than the waters. There is no 
evidence to show that the sea-level lias varied 
during at least the ages of the tertiary formations, 
while there is abundant proof that within the 


same period continents have sunk and mountain 
chains been elevated to a vast height. Nay, such 
changes, and on a considerable scale, are occurring 
in our own times. In 1819 a great region com- 
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prising 2000 square miles of country in the delta 
of the Indus sunk so much as to become an inland 
sea. And a few years later an area greater than 
Great Britain, lying between the Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean, was elevated from two to seven feet. 
Inhabitants would not be able by their ordinary 
sensations to distinguish between the sinking of 
the land and the rising of the sea. So that if a 
spectator were placed securely on a lofty peak in 
the midst of a country which was gradually sub- 
siding, to his eye the spectacle would he repre¬ 
sented of the water advancing day by day, flood¬ 
ing first the lowlands, covering then the lower 
hills, advancing up the sides of mountains, till at 
length the spot where he stood would be the only 
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speck above the dashing waves of a mighty sea. 
May we, then, suppose that the Flood was produced 
by a somewhat similar depression of the land 
through a great region of the earth’s surface? 
“There is a remarkable portion of the globe,” 
says Miller, “chiefly in the Asiatic continent, 
though it extends into Europe, and which is 
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nearly equal to all Europe in area, whose rivers 
(some of them ... of great size) do not fall into 
the ocean or into any of the many seas which com¬ 
municate with it. They are, on the contrary, all 
turned inward , if I may so express myself, losing 
themselves, in the eastern parts of the tract, in the 
lakes of a rainless district, in which they supply 
but the waste of evaporation, and falling, in the 
western parts, into seas such as the Caspian and 
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the Aral. In this region there are extensive dis¬ 
tricts still under the level of the ocean. The 
shore-line of the Caspian, for instance, is rather 
more than eighty-three feet beneath that of the 
Black Sea, and some of the great flat steppes 
which spread out around it, such as what is known 
as the steppe of Astracan, have a mean level of 
about thirtv feet beneath that of the Baltic. Were 
there a trench-like strip of country that commu¬ 
nicated between the Caspian and the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land to be depressed beneath the level of the latter 
sea, it would so open up the fountains of the great 
deep as to lay under water an extensive and popu¬ 
lous region containing the cities of Astracan and 
Astrabad and many other towns and villages. Nor 
is it unworthy of remark, surely, that one of the 
depressed steppes of this peculiar region is known 
as the ‘ Low Steppe of the Caucasus/ and forms 
no inconsiderable portion of the great recognized 
"centre of the human family.” Miller goes on to 
consider what would be the result both really and 
to appearance if a gradual depression of the region 
indicated, like the depression in America in 1821, 
were to occur, the land sinking lower and lower 
for forty days, and drenching, incessant rains at 
the same time falling. “The depression which, 
by extending to the Euxine Sea and the Persian 
Gulf on the one hand, and to the Gulf of Finland 
on the other, would open up by three separate 
channels the fountains of the great deep, and 
which included, let us suppose, an area of about 
2000 miles each way, would at the end of the for¬ 
tieth day be sunk in its centre to the depth of 
16,000 feet—a depth sufficiently profound to bury 
the loftiest mountains of the district; and yet, 
having a gradient of declination of but sixteen feet 
per mile, the contour of its hills and plains would 
remain apparently what they had been before ; the 
doomed inhabitants would see but the water rising 
along the mountain sides, and one refuge after an¬ 
other swept away, till the last witness of the scene 
would have perished and the last hilltop would 
have disappeared. And when, after a hundred and 
fifty days had come and gone, the depressed hollow 
would have begun slowly to rise, and when, after 
the fifth month had passed, the ark would have 
grounded on the summit of Mount Ararat, all that 
could have been seen from the upper window of 
the vessel would be simply a boundless sea, rough¬ 
ened by tides, now flowing outward with a reversed 
course toward the distant ocean by the three great 
outlets which, during the period of depression, had 
given access to the waters. Noah would of course 
perceive that ‘the fountains of the deep were 
stopped’ and ‘the waters returning from off the 


earth continuallybut whether the Deluge had 
been partial or universal, he could neither see nor 
know.” 

It does not become any one to speak positively 
and dogmatically of what actually took place at 
this great catastrophe, nor must he be so in love 
with his own theory as to maintain that that, and 
that alone, would satisfactorily account for the phe¬ 
nomena. But there is certainly something in Mil¬ 
ler’s theory which, while he treats the Scripture 
record with deepest reverence, does seem to meet 
the difficulties which have been advanced on scien¬ 
tific and other grounds; and to show how the catas¬ 
trophe might have been produced in a way most 
in accordance with the Deity’s usual course of 
working. It is not necessary to insist on all the 
details, or that the depression was to the depth 
supposed ; but generally speaking, this theory well 
demands attention, and should not lightly be re¬ 
jected. The present writer, therefore, while speak¬ 
ing on the subject with diffidence, is inclined to 
admit the great likelihood of its truth. See Ark, 
Noah’s, for the size, dimensions and appointments, 
and for place of its resting. 

DELPHINUS (del-fi'nus). 1. An ornament 
on a lampstand in churches. 2. A title of the 
counts of Vienna, and afterward of the eldest son 
of the French king. 
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DELUS (de'lus) (mentioned only in 1 Macc. 
xv *>3), a small island in the jEgean Sea, one of 
the group called the Cyclades. It is celebrated as 
the birthplace of Apollo, and as one of the chief 
seats of his worship in the earliest historical times. 

It was the religious centre of the Ionians of both 
Europe and Asia. 

DEMAS (de'mas), a Thessalonian Christian 
who was for a time associated with St. Paul, but 
who afterward abandoned him at Rome, either 
from being discouraged by the hardships and 
perils of the service, or in pursuit of temporal 
advantages, Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. i\. 
10. The usual unfavorable sense attached to the 
last text seems the just one. 

DEMETRIUS (de-me'tri-us), a man’s name, 
denoting a votary of Ceres , and very common 
among the Greeks. The persons of this name 
mentioned in the history of the Maccabees and in 
the New Testament are— 

1. DEMETRIUS SOTER, king of Syria. He 
was son of Seleucus IV., surnamed Philopator; 
but being an hostage at Rome at the time of his 
father’s death, his uncle, the notorious Antioclius 
Epiphanes, assumed the crown of Syria, and re¬ 
tained it eleven years. After him it was held two 
years by his son Antioclius Eupator, who was put 
to death in B.C. 162 by Demetrius, who then 
arrived in Syria and secured the royal heritage, 
from which lie had so long been excluded. He 
reigned twelve years, B. C. 162-150. The points in 
which his history connects him with the Jews are 
alone of interest in this work, and these points be- 


| long to the history of the Maccabees. See art. 
Maccabees. To his time belong the latter end 
of the government of Judas in Israel and the be¬ 
ginning of that of Jonathan. He acted oppres¬ 
sively and unjustly toward them; but when a 
rival arose in the person of Alexander Balas, he 
! bade so high for the support of Jonathan as to 
create a doubt of his sincerity, for which cause, as 
well as from resentment at the injuries he had in¬ 
flicted on them, the Jews espoused the cause of 
Balas, to whose success they in no slight degree 
contributed. See Alexander Balas. 

2. DEMETRIUS NICATOR, or NICANOR, 
son of the preceding, but who was excluded from 
the throne till B. C. 146 by the success of Alex- 

1 ander Balas, and then recovered it chiefly by the 
assistance of his father-in-law, Ptolemy Philometor. 
He at first treated the Jews well, but eventually 
gave them so much cause for dissatisfaction that 
they readily espoused the cause of Antioclius 
Theos, son of Alexander Balas. Demetrius under¬ 
went many vicissitudes, and passed several years 
(B. C. 141-135) in captivity among the Parthians, 
from which he eventually returned and recovered 
! his throne, which he continued to occupy till 
B. C. 126, when he was defeated in battle by the 
pretender Alexander Zebina, and afterward slain 
at Tvre, w’hither he had fled. See Maccabees. 

3. DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES, one of the 
most successful of Alexander’s generals, was a son 
of Antigonus, and was born about 335 B. C. lie 
freed Athens from the dominion of Cassander, and 
he gained a victory over Ptolemy which gave him 
the control of Cyprus. From his success in war he 
was named “ Poliorcetes,” or “ taker of cities.” 

4. A silversmith at Ephesus, who being alarmed 
at the progress of the gospel under the preaching 
of Paul, assembled his fellow-craftsmen, and excited 
a tumult by haranguing them on the danger that 
threatened the worship of the great goddess Diana, 
and consequently their own craft as silversmiths. 
Their employment was to make “silver shrines for 
Diana,” Acts xix. 24; and it is now generally 
agreed that these “shrines” were silver models of 
the temple or of its adytum or chapel, in which 
perhaps a little image of the goddess was placed. 
These, it seems, were purchased by foreigners, who 
either could not perform their devotions at the 
temple itself, or who, after having done so, carried 
them away as memorials or for purposes of wor¬ 
ship. The continual resort of foreigners to Ephe- 



Coin of Demetrius Nicator—B. C. 1-16. 

sus from all parts on account of the singular 
veneration in which the image of the goddess was 
held [sec Artemis] must have rendered this 
manufacture very profitable, and sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the anxiety of Demetrius and his fellow- 
craftsmen. 

5. A Christian mentioned with commendation 
in 3 John 12. From the connection of St. John 
with Ephesus at the time the Epistle was written, 
some have supposed that this Demetrius is the 
same as the preceding, and that he had been con¬ 
verted to Christianity. But this is a mere con- 
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jecture, rendered the more uncertain by the com¬ 
monness of the name. 

DEMI (deni'e). 1. An inferior beneficiary of 
the cathedrals of Beauvais, Sens, Auxerre and 
Seez, so named from the portion assigned them. 
2. Certain scholars in some colleges are called by 
this name, as, for instance, a “demi” at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is the same as a “scholar” at 
Oriel, Trinity, Merton or other colleges. 

DEMISSION (de-mish'un), a term used in 
Scotch ecclesiastical law. As the minister is or¬ 
dained and inducted into his charge by the pres¬ 
bytery, so it is only into the hands of the presby¬ 
tery that he can “demit” his charge when he 
retires from it. The court judges of his action; 
and if it be approved, an entry is made accordingly 
in the books of the court. 

DEMIURG-E (dem'e-urj). The Gnostics 
held that the supreme Being dwelt in light that 
was inaccessible, that he had called other beings 
into existence called aeons or emanations, from 
whom others were descended, and still others from 
these again. One of the latter, called the Demi¬ 
urge, created this world and ruled over it. He 
also rebelled against the supreme Being; and this 
Demiurge they held to be the god of the Jews. 
There were two leading sects among the Gnostics, 
one opposed to the Jewish views, who held that 
the Demiurge was insolent and resisted the pur¬ 
poses of the supreme Being. Marcion and his 
followers belonged to this school. On the other 
hand, Basilides, Valentine and others make him a 
restricted, unconscious agent of God to prepare 
the way of redemption. 

DEMPSTER (dem'ster), JOHN, D.D., born 
of Scotch parents in Florida, N. J., in 1794. His 
father, who had been educated in the university 
of Edinburgh, was sent to America by Mr. Wesley, 
but he united with the Presbyterian Church. His 
son Thomas became remarkable as a laborious 
and successful itinerant preacher, traversing the 
land from Canada to Florida and even as far as 
Buenos Ayres, in South America. His great work, 
however, was the organization of educational in¬ 
stitutions in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
which he had great success. He was a profound 
yet lucid preacher. He left several works behind 
him, the most important being an essay on “ The 
Will.” He died in 1863. 

DEMPSTER, THOMAS, a Scotchman of 
great learning, born in Aberdeenshire in the year 
1579. He studied at Cambridge and Paris, lec¬ 
tured for some time at Beauvais, which he left in 
bad odor because of his temper. He became a 
professor at Pisa and Bologna, and died in 1625. 
He is chiefly known by his famous “ Ecclesiastical 
History of the Scottish Nation,” in which he has 
recklessly forged names and books, and made 
statements that are quite unfounded, with a view 
to magnify Scotland and Scotchmen. 

DEMME (dem'me), CHARLES RUDOLPH, 
D.D., was born in Thuringia in 1795. He came 
to this country in 1818, and soon rose to eminence 
in the Lutheran Church. He became associate 
pastor with Dr. Sclueffer in St. Michael’s and 
Zion’s Churches, Philadelphia, where he labored 
for thirty-seven years. He declined professorships 
several times in consequence of his love of the 
pulpit. He was exceedingly powerful as a 


preacher, and a man of great learning and fine 
culture. He was eminent for his attainments in 
philosophy, and the university of Pennsylvania 
in recognition of his high standing granted him 
an honorary doctorate in theology. He edited the 
works of Josephus in German. He died in 1863. 

DEMON, DEMONIAC (de-mo'ne-ak). The 
appellation “demon” was given by classical writers 
to beings superior to man, including even the 
highest deities they worshiped. More exactly, or 
in later speech, the demons were regarded as inter¬ 
mediate between gods -and men, those through 
whom the gods communicated with the human 
race, either the spirits of the dead or a distinct 
order of creatures. And as thus placed in a cer¬ 
tain relation to men, they were supposed to exer¬ 
cise a kind of tutelary care over individuals. The 
full idea of a naturally evil and malignant cha¬ 
racter in these beings does not seem developed in 
classical writers. But when we consider the de¬ 


Now these are called “ unclean spirits,” “ evil 
spirits;” fellowship with them is placed indirect 
opposition to fellowship with Christ, 1 Cor. x. 20, 
21, and they are said to tremble at that truth of 
God which they cannot but acknowledge, James 
ii. 19. They are, further, represented as subordi¬ 
nate to some chief, which chief is Beelzebub or 
Satan, the “devil” emphatically, Matt. xii. 24-28; 
Mark iii. 22-26; Luke xi. 14-20. So far, then, as 
the plain evidence of the Scripture goes, we have 
a number of agents working with or under Satan 
for evil, probably “the angels” of the devil, Matt, 
xxv. 41, exercising some great power, and actually 
taking the place in Gentile worship that rightfully 
belonged to God, Lev. xvii. 7; 1 Cor. x. 20; Rev. 
ix. 20. The honor paid to mere idols, which in 
themselves were nothing, was really, it would 
seem, through the idols, directed to and appropri¬ 
ated by these demons. And who shall say that it 
was not a reasonable and a just thing when men, 
contrary to what even nature and the visible crea- 
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This huge cromlech stands near Liskenrd, in the parish of St. Clear, Cornwall, England. The name Trevethy is said to 
he from an old British word, trevedi , signifying “a place of graves.” 


based notions (at least popularly) entertained by 
the heathen of the gods they worshiped, how they 
attributed to them human passions and sensual 
desires, the step was easy enough, especially if 
quickened by Eastern influence, to the belief that 
there were evil demons, bent on moral and physi¬ 
cal mischief, whose enmity must be counteracted 
or be bought off by those who would escape the 
effects of it. And though there might be a lin¬ 
gering idea in the Jewish mind that there were 
good demons as well as bad, yet, generally speak¬ 
ing, such spirits were regarded by those who had 
the knowledge of the true God as foul and wicked. 

The Scriptures of the New Testament certainly 
corroborate this view. The demons are there in¬ 
variably regarded as evil. For the clear explica¬ 
tion of this, it must be observed that the original 
word which we translate “devil” is used, when 
applied to an evil spirit, only in the singular 
number, as if designating one particular being, 
and that when persons are said to be possessed by 
a “devil,” or when “devils” in the plural number 
are spoken of, the original word is that which 
might with more precision be rendered “ demon.” 


tion might have taught them, “ changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” for God in retribution 
to give them up to evil powers who might work 
their will in them, Rom. i. 18-25? 'Without doubt 
there are awful indications scattered through 
Scripture of the power of the wicked one over 
those who have thrown off their allegiance to God, 
2 Cor. iv. 3, 4; Eph. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

Some of the most noteworthy cases of power 
exercised by demons over men are found in the 
accounts of such as are said to be “ possessed with 
devils.” It is true that many expositors have 
thought fit to depart from the literal explication 
of the sacred narrative; they have presumed that 
its meaning was but symbolical, or that our Lord 
accommodated himself to the notions of the Jews 
of his time, treating what was mere insanity as if 
it were a residence of a demon in the sufferer’s 
person. But if the gospel be really a record of 
facts, if the history of Christ be the relation by 
eye-witnesses of what was obvious to their senses, 
the expressions used cannot be symbolical Svm- 
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bolical expressions occur in poetry or highly- 
wrought narrative; they are utterly out of place 
in a sober record of events. Nor would our Lord 
have acted as he did if possession had been merely 
a Jewish notion. It is just conceivable that he 
might have forborne to rectify an error; it is in¬ 
conceivable that he would himself have plunged 
into it. Dr. Trench makes a very just distinction. 
We may speak, he says, “of certain forms of mad¬ 
ness as lunacy, not thereby implying that we be¬ 
lieve the moon to have or to have had any influence 
upon them; . . . but if we began to describe the 
cure of such as the moon’s ceasing to afflict them, 
or if a physician were solemnly to address the 
moon, bidding it abstain from injuring his patients, 
there would be here a passing over to quite a dif¬ 
ferent region; . . . there would be that gulf 


Altar of St. Denis in the Abbey Church of St. Denis, Paris, France. 

between our thoughts and words in which the 
essence of a lie consists.” The cases of our Lord’s 
speaking to the wind, Matt. viii. 26, and to the 
fever, Luke iv. 39, are not parallel. lie did not 
converse with the one or the other as he is said to 
have done with the demons. 

There is a clear distinction made between the 
diseased and the possessed, Matt. x. 8. The demons 
speak, though through the sufferer’s bodily organs, 
yet as apart from them, and with a higher know¬ 
ledge than they or any one else had at the time 
attained, Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24; v. 7; Luke opinion of the Jews, accompanied as it very likely 


there was sometimes a singular power of divina¬ 
tion exercised by the spirit, shedding a light upon 
the heathen oracles, which were not, it may be, all 
imposture, Acts xvi. 10-18. Moreover, what are 
we to say to the departure of the demons from the 
men (one perhaps more fierce than the other, and 
therefore especially noticed) and their entrance 
into the herd of swine, Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 
1-20; Luke viii. 26-39? It is quite beside the 
mark to explain it as if it were merely a transfer¬ 
ence of a disease. Diseases do not ask to be 
moved from one subject to another. So that the 
infliction of the leprosy of Naaraan on Gehazi, 
2 Ki. v. 27, is not at all a parallel case. And the 
“fixed idea” in the lunatic’s mind by which some 
would interpret the answer, “ My name is Legion, 
for we are many,” as if it were only one of the wild 
notions which mad¬ 
men ordinarily en¬ 
tertain, is futile as 
regards the swine. 
We are not called 
on to explain why 
the demons wished 
to enter the swine; 
we have here only 
to look at the fact. 
And certainly the 
statement of the 
sacred writers, for 
which we must sup¬ 
pose, if words have 
any meaning, they 
pledge their credit, 
is that some inde¬ 
pendent power 
which was in the 
man passed thence 
into the swine, some 
being or beings first 
inhabited the one 
and then inhabited 
the other. It has 
been questioned 
why our Lord, 
whose miracles 
were those of mercy, 
permitted this act 
of judgment. May 
not a sufficient an¬ 
swer be found in 
this? lie permit¬ 
ted it in order to 
give demonstrative 
proof of the sepa¬ 
rate existence and power of the demons—a proof 
which no fair reasoning can evade or overthrow. 

It is not without ground, then, that Dr. Alford 
declares that “ the gospel narratives are distinctly 
pledged to the historic truth of these occurrences 
(demoniacal possessions). Either they are true 
or the Gospels are false. For they do not stand in 
the same or a similar position with the discrepan¬ 
cies in details so frequent between the evangelists, 
but they form part of that general ground-work in 
which all agree.” And, it may be added, the 


iv. 41; Acts xix. 15; and they evince a strange, 
mysterious terror of Christ’s power over them and 
his authority to judge and punish them. We can¬ 
not help seeing what Dr. Alford calls “a double 
will and double consciousness” in the possessed, 
“sometimes the cruel spirit thinking and speaking 
in him, sometimes his poor crushed self crying 
out to the Saviour of men for mercy.” Then 


was by superstitious notions and observances, in¬ 
stead of weakening, rather confirms, the case as 
gathered from our Lord’s miracles. Even had 
there been no other evidence than the fact related 
of Jewish practices in Acts xix. 13-17, it would 
have been hard to explain it by the notion of a 
mere disease. 

But, after all, might there not have been then, 






may there not now be, instances even in the more 
ordinary diseases of the action of some evil ex¬ 
ternal power? Such agency is certainly hinted at 
in Scripture. The “sore boils” of Job were pro¬ 
duced by Satan, Job ii. 7. The infirmity of the, 
woman whom Jesus healed is ascribed to Satan, 
Luke xiii. 11, 16. Those generally who recovered 
health are said to have been “oppressed of the 
devil,” Acts x. 38. Assertions of this kind illus¬ 
trate the power with which through sin “ the god 
of this world” reigns. It may be that that power 
was more evidently exerted in our Lord’s time 
than before or since—that it was its most rampant 
dominion that he attacked and mastered to give 
the fullest proof to the world of his almighty 
lordship. We dare not, indeed, say that persons 
arc possessed with demons now as many then were. 
But it is not too much to suppose that when a 
man yields to the evil influence, when he chooses 
to become the slave of lust, when he has reveled 
in sin and had his pleasure in the gratification of 
filthy desires, the power which works in him waxes 
stronger and stronger till it seems as if some fell 
master were actually ruling him, against whom 
the victim tries to make head too late, his resolu¬ 
tions broken, his struggles ineffective, the chain 
drawn tighter, the imperious will more tyrannizing 
over both soul and body, to be subdued only by 
that voice of resistless power which bade the evil 
demons of old relax their grasp, and they were 
compelled to obey. 

The subject is full of interest; it cannot be pur- • 
sued further here, but it speaks trumpet-tongued 
to us all to resist at once, at the first onset, not to 
give any “place to the devil,” Eph. iv. 27 ; Jamas 
ii. 7 ; 1 Pet. v. 8. 

DEMOPHON (dem'o-fon), 2 Macc. xii. 2. 

DENARIUS (de-nah'rc-us), or Roman penny, 
Matt, xviii. 28, and elsewhere. See Money. 

DENIS, or DENYS (den'is), SAINT, was sent, 
it is said, from Rome to Gaul in the middle of the 
third century to aid in the spread of Christianity. 
He encountered persecution at Arles and elsewhere, 
and at length he reached Paris, where he had great 
success. The Roman governor of the province 
summoned Denys, together with a priest, a deacon 
and other Christians, to appear at his tribunal; and 
finding them faithful and that torture produced no 
change in their views, he caused them to be be¬ 
headed. Their martyrdom has been dated vari¬ 
ously at A. D. 272 and 290. Gregory of Tours 
and others state that the bodies of the martyrs 
were recovered from the Seine and buried, and 
these relics were afterward taken to the abbey of 
St. Denis, near Paris. The abbey was so named 
because of a tradition that Dionysius the Areop- 
agite was buried there. Before the French Revo¬ 
lution the French monarchs were buried in the 
vaults of the church of St. Genevieve, connected 
with the abbey. Twenty-five kings, ten queens, 
eighty-four princes and princesses and other emi¬ 
nent persons had been buried in the place, but in 
1793 a mob, headed by the Jacobins, destroyed the 
abbey and carried the contents of the vaults to the 
nearest cemetery. In 1806, when the abbey was 
restored, as many of the remains as could be iden¬ 
tified were collected and returned to their former 
resting-place. 

DENOMINATION (de-nom-in-a'shun), a 
term used to indicate a branch or section of the 
Church, as distinct from another section, having 
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different forms or usages, and it may be also differ¬ 
ing on points of doctrine. Thus Baptists, Metho¬ 
dists, Presbyterians or Episcopalians are spoken of 
as so many “ denominations.” 

DENOMINATIONS, THE THREE. This 
is the name by which an association of dissenting 
ministers in London is known. The members 
belong to the Presbyterian, Independent and Bap¬ 
tist denominations. This association has existed 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years. So long 
ago as 1731, Dr. Calamy preached before the body 
in the Red Cross Street Library, and at that time 
it was customary for the association to forward ad¬ 
dresses of loyalty to the throne. Congregations in 
and around London elect two delegates, and since 
1737 the association has sedulously watched all 
bills before Parliament that have in any way af¬ 
fected the interests of the dissenters. 

DENS (denz), PETER, a Belgian Roman Cath¬ 
olic theologian whose name has been very promi¬ 
nent during the last thirty years in consequence 
of the character of certain portions of his works. 
Little is known of his early life. He was presi¬ 
dent of the college of Malines for forty years, 
reader of theology and priest in St. Rumold’s or 
Rumbold’s Church in that place. Ilis name has 
become famous in consequence of his “ Moral and 
Dogmatic Theology,” a systematic exposition and 
defence of the doctrines and ethics of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The portions of this work that 
treat of “the confessional” have received most 
decided condemnation by Protestant writers. A 
synopsis of the work, with notes, illustrative of 
the tendency of the work, has passed through nu¬ 
merous editions. Dens died in 1775, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

DEODAND (de'o-dand). 1. A gift to God. 
2. Any thing which, having caused a man’s death, 
has been forfeited (by English law) to the crown, 
and applied to charitable purposes. 

DEO GrRATIAS (de'o-grash'e-as), “Thanks 
be to God.” Primitive Christians saluted each 
other with these words. The Donatists ridiculed 
and Augustine defended the custom. 

DEPOSIT (de-poz'it). The Mosaic law pro¬ 
vided for the safe custody and due restoration of 
goods and property which a man had undertaken 
to keep for another. If goods, “ money or stuff’” 
so deposited were stolen, and the thief found, he 
was to pay double; if the thief was not found, then 
the person in whose custody the goods had been 
was to appear before the judges, that it might be 
known whether or no he was the guilty party, and 
he was put upon his oath. With regard to beasts, 
if they died, or were hurt, or driven secretly off, 
the person entrusted with them also was to swear 
that he had not dishonestly made away with them. 
But if they were stolen, he was obliged to make 
the loss good; if, however, an animal was torn by 
a wild beast, he must bring the remains in proof, 
and then he was quit, Ex. xxii. 7-13. Of course, 
if perjury was committed, there was punishment; 
the principal and a fifth added thereto was to be 
restored, and the sacrifice of a ram for a trespass¬ 
offering was required, Lev. vi. 1-7. At a later 
period an acknowledgment of a deposit seems to 
have been given, Tob. v. 3. 

DEPRESSED ARCH, an elliptic arch the 
head of which is much flattened. 


DEPUTY (dep'u-te), Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12; xix. 
38, the term by which our translators render a 
Greek word equivalent to the Latin proconsul, the 
governor of a senatorial province. 

DERBE (der'bc), a town of Lycaonia, Acts 
xiv. 6, in Asia Minor, situated on the great road 
from Tarsus to Ieonium, and apparently about 
eighty miles north-west of the former. This road, 
traces of which still remain, is carried from Cilicia 
through the Taurus range by a difficult pass called 
the “Cilician Gates;” it then enters the extensive 
upland plain of Lycaonia, which stretches away on 
the north-west to Ieonium. Near the opening of 
the pass into the plain Derbe must have stood, but 
its exact site has not as yet been satisfactorily iden¬ 
tified. About twenty miles westward of this pass 
the mountain of Kura-dagh —a black volcanic cone 
—rises up from the midst of the plain ; at its base 
and on its sides are extensive ruins, supposed to be 
those of Lystra. The ancient road runs past the 
ruins, and across the plain to Ieonium. This was 
the route followed by Paul on his missionary 
journey, as recorded in Acts xv. and xvi., when 
he came from Cilicia “to Derbe and Lystra.” On 
a previous occasion he reached Derbe from the op¬ 



posite direction, having first passed through Lystra. 
It is evident from these incidental references that 
the two towns were not far distant from each other, 
Derbe lying nearer to the border of Cilicia. Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, Derbe was in Isauria, but on the 
confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia. Hamilton 
has attempted to identify Derbe with Divle , a 
small village in a wild valley among the moun¬ 
tains, but it seems to be too far from the ancient 
road. It is uncertain whether Lystra or Derbe 
was the birthplace of Timothy; the former seems 
to be the more likely from Acts xvi. 1, 2. Derbe 
was the home of another of Paul’s favored com¬ 
panions, Gaius, Acts xx. 4. 

DERHAM (der'ham), WILLIAM, D.D., is 
well known by his Boyle Lectures “ Physico-The- 
ology,” his “Astro-Theology,” and his “Christo- 
Theology.” In the first he demonstrates “the 
being and attributes of God ” from creation, and 
in the second from the heavens. He was born 
in 1657 near Worcester, educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, held several livings, and was made 
king’s chaplain and canon of Windsor. He died 
in 1735. 

DERVISHES (der'vish-es), among the Mo¬ 
hammedans, correspond in many respects to the 
monks of the Romish Church. There are two 


classes of the dervishes, one of them living in 
societies, having doctrines and oaths that bind 
them to secresy, while others who profess holiness 
and poverty wander about from place to place. 
Their name is of Persian origin, and signifies 
“poor,” as the word “fakir” does in Arabic and 
in India, where “ fakirs” abound. It is impossible 
to determine the period when the dervishes became 
a recognized order among the Mohammedans. In 
Persia the tendency to asceticism had long pre¬ 
vailed, and the influence of the old systems of the 
East which held to the corrupting character of 
matter and of ordinary social life soon began to 
appear among the followers of the Prophet, and 
the system of dervishism appears to have origin¬ 
ated in Persia among the followers of Sufi. In 
Turkey there are thirty-two orders of dervishes, 
differing greatly in their worship and practice. 
Usually they live in communities, but their rules 
are not very strict, and some of them are married. 
The mendicants are those who have been expelled 
from the communities, and they arc often impos¬ 
tors who live by jugglery and trickery. 

The dervishes have been divided into three 
classes. 1. The followers of Jclaladdin or the 
dancing dervishes. They fast, require a long 
probation, and their worship consists in chanting 
and the whirling dance. A dozen engage in the 
dance at the same time, and in a few minutes they 
are relieved by others, because the whirling motion 
is so rapid that exhaustion would soon follow. A 
traveler has recorded it as a fact that he saw a body 
of these dancers revolving at the rate of 1504 turns 
in 231 minutes. 2. The howling dervishes, who 
are celebrated for their noisy exclamations and 
chanting the name of Allah while their bodies roll 
in a rocking motion, which they conceive shows 
their relation to God, Allah being the ocean, and 
they ships. Thus they roll and shout until they 
become exhausted and they fall senseless to the 
ground. They wound themselves in then* mad¬ 
ness, but usually they manage to escape from se¬ 
rious injuries. 3. A third class resemble the second, 
aiming at and producing the most violent motion 
and noises. A leader conducts them in a chant, and 
then in a chorus they all join with such vehemence 
that the noise becomes a loud roar. In their ex¬ 
citement they cut and slash themselves with knives, 
hold hot irons in their teeth and otherwise act like 
raging maniacs. Wild and absurd as such prac¬ 
tices are, the higher orders of the dervishes exer¬ 
cise a great influence on the masses of the people 
in the East, and their weight is even recognized 
by the government; and so apprehensive was Sul¬ 
tan Mahmoud II. of their power that in 1826 he 
massacred several of their chief leaders, destroyed 
their convents and drove the others into banish¬ 
ment, and yet in a few years they were as strong 
as ever, in consequence of the power which they 
have been able to exercise over the ignorant and 
credulous masses of the lower orders. 

DESCARTES (day-cart'), RENE, a cele¬ 
brated French philosopher, was born at La Have, 
in Touraine, in 1596, and received his education 
at the Jesuits’ College at La FlOche. On leaving 
that seminary he removed to Paris, and engaged 
in the study of mathematics. In 1616 he entered 
into the army of the prince of Orange, and, while 
serving in the garrison at Breda, solved a difficult 
mathematical problem which had been posted in 
the public streets. This introduced him to the 
acquaintance of the learned Beckmann, the prin¬ 
cipal of the college of Dort. While at Breda, he 
wrote in Latin a treatise on music, and projected 
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some other works. lie next served in the army 
of the duke of Bavaria, but soon after quitted the 
military life that he might give himself wholly up 
to science and philosophy. He visited the prin¬ 
cipal countries of Europe, and in 1G29 settled at 
Amsterdam, removing, however, to other towns 
of Holland in succession, the better to ensure 
privacy. During the twenty years thus spent he 
published his various works, obtaining immense 
reputation jus a philosopher, and at the same time 
encountering violent opposition, especially from 
the side of theology. Rome and Geneva were at 
one in persecuting the new thinker. His works 
were condemned, he was prohibited from public 
teaching, and his life was scarcely safe. At the 
invitation of Christina, queen of Sweden, he went 
to Stockholm, where he died in 1G50. The phil¬ 
osophy of Descartes forms one of the great land¬ 
marks in the history of free thought. Jt gave the 
death-blow to scholasticism, raised a stout oppo¬ 


sition to the merely experimental method, and 
infused a new life and vigor into the sphere of 
thought and speculative research. The principles 
of the Cartesian philosophy are scattered through 
his “Method,” his “Meditations,” and his “Prin¬ 
ciples of Philosophy.” He aimed at laying a solid 
foundation for mental science, Jind then on that 
foundjition he sought to build up a structure, of 
which every member would be an unquestionable 
fact or irresistible deduction. His elementary 
principle was the celebrated maxim, “ Cogito, ergo 
sum,” “ I think, therefore I am.” He thus recog¬ 
nized the existence of his own being, which he 
then affirmed must rest on something apart from 
and superior to himself, and thus he arrived at 
the being of God. He believed that in these posi¬ 
tions he was original, and it is almost certain that 
he copied them from no preceding reasoner; and 
yet, in reference to the first, lie was anticipated by 
Aristotle, and in the second by Anselm. Very 
logically, Aristotle used the enthymeme to prove 
a particular existence, but he saw that it would 
fail to prove the existence of bodies or things in 


general. His second had been refuted by Gaunilo, 
who opposed the “a priori” dogma of Anselm, 
and still later by Thomas Aquinas in his “ Summa 
Theologue.” Descartes thus started with the ex¬ 
istence of what has been recognized as “innate 
ideas,” which he held must be true, because they 
are implanted by God. He then proceeded to 
build up his system, in which he aimed at showing 
the relations of the facts of consciousness, which 
all acknowledged to exist, and he therefore held 
that his system must be true; and yet, while his 
positions have been successfully assailed, it is a 
fact that Descartes and Bacon did more than any 
others of their day to lead philosophers into cor¬ 
rect views in relation to the worlds of mind and 
mjitter. His very errors stimulated the intellect 
of the iige; and while his treatises on physics were 
filled with assumptions and absurdities, and his 
metaphysical positions were speedily shown to he 
untenable, still his mode of treating subjects pro¬ 



duced most remarkable results. Beginning with 
the facts of consciousness as he did, he led the way 
before Locke, Berkeley and others, until at last 
the more accurate analysis of Reid, Stuart, Brown 
and Hamilton of the Scottish school has brought 
the science of mind to the condition at which it 
has arrived. 

DESERT (dez/ert). There are several He¬ 
brew words thus rendered in our version. One 
of these is midbar, signifying pasture-land, open 
field, in contradistinction to that which was tilled. 
It is derived from a verb implying to lead or 
drive—t. e., flocks and herds to pasture. Midbar 
with the article designates the great Arabian des¬ 
ert toward and around Sinai, Ex. iii. 1; v. 3; xix. 
2; xxiii. 31; Num. xxxiii. 8, 9, 16, :md elsewhere. 
It is more frequently translated “ wilderness.” This 
word is also used for the open field or pasture round 
many towns and villages, like the “commons” in 
England, and often named after the place to which 
it was contiguous, 1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 25, land in 
the spring covered with verdure, and even after 


the heats of summer, though dry and burnt up, 
yet not without food for the cattle scattered over 
the surface. There is good reason for believing 
that the Arabian desert was anciently far less ster¬ 
ile than it is at present. AVe may see hence the 
futility of the objection made to the statement that 
the Israelites had flocks and herds with them in 
their wanderings. Much of the country they tra¬ 
versed, wild and rugged as it often was, furnished 
sufficient pasturage, and enclosed many verdant 
glens well supplied with wells of water. Another 
Hebrew word, ’ ardbuh , signifies an arid tract of 
country, Isa. xxxv. 1 and elsewhere; it is also 
translated “ wilderness,” Job xxiv. 5 ; Isa. xxxiii. 
9, and elsewhere. When the article is prefixed, 
that great sunken region extending from the lake 
of Gennesaret toward the gulf of Akabah through 
part of which the Jordan flows is invariably meant. 
This is rendered “the desert” in Ezek. xlvii. 8, 
but generally “the plain.” South of the Dead Sea 
it was indeed a dry and fearful desert. See 
Arabaii. Hhorbah implies wasteness, or 
desolation ; it sometimes occurs in the plural 
number, and is translated in our version 
“ desert,” or “ deserts,” Ps. cii. 6; Isa. xlviii. 
21; Ezek. xiii. 4. There is yet another word, 
yeshimon, signifying a desert region, Isa. xliii. 
19. With the article it appears to designate 
the high waste land to the east of the Dead 
Sea, Num. xxiii. 28. See Jesiiimon. 

DESK, an elevated place used in the 
Church of England at which the devotional 
exercises of the morning and evening ser¬ 
vices are read by the officiating minister. 
It is usually termed “ the reading-desk,” and 
it has been used for this part of the service 
since the reign of James I. Before that time 
the separation of “clergy” and people was 
more distinct, and the service was read in the 
chancel. There is no rubric on the subject 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, but the custom agrees with 
the practice in England. See Lectern. 

DESSAU (des'saw), a village of Judah, 
2 Macc. xiv. 1G, conjecturally identified with 
Adasa, mentioned in 1 Macc. vii. 40. 

DEUEL (dew'd), the father of Elijisaph, 
one of the captains or princes of the children 
of Gad, Num. i. 14; vii. 42, 47; x. 20. In 
ii. 14 he is called Reuel, but which of these is the 
correct reading it is impossible to determine. 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL (deu'ter-o-ka- 
non'e-kal). 1. A title given to such writings as 
were publicly read in the ancient Church, without 
being ranked on the level with the Canon of Scrip¬ 
ture. Such were the books now called the Apoc¬ 
rypha, used as supplements to the Old Testament, 
and the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, read 
with the New Testament. 2. A term applied to 
many books which eventually were not admitted 
into the New Testament. They were also called 
Antilegomena. See Apocrypha, Antilegom- 
kna. They were recognized as having a certain 
value because of their authorship, but they were 
not relied on to prove any dogmatic truth. 

DEUTERONOMY. See Pentateuch. 

DEVELOPMENT (de-vel'up-ment). This 
word is current in philosophy and theology. In 
philosophy it means that all forms of being have 
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been “developed” out of simpler forms intoothers 
which are more complex and perfect; and in Pan¬ 
theism it is held that evolution pertains as much 
to the infinite and the eternal as it does to the 
finite and the temporal. In reference to man, it 
means that as the tree grows from the seed, so man 
grows according to the progress of an advancing 
life. In doctrine it is held that there has been a 



A Diadem. 

gradual unfolding and manifestation to the truth, 
so that in the lapse of time the Church has gained 
a larger amount of recognized truth than that 
which had been enjoyed in a previous age. Great 
use has been made by Romish theologians of this 
principle in order to justify the large additions of 
dogmas to the creed, on the ground that all truth 
is not revealed in the Old and New Testaments, 
and that by the infallible decisions of the Church 
successive installments of truth have been added 
to the doctrines which the faithful should hold. 
It does not, however, hold good that all additions 
to dogma are real additions of enlarged truth. A 
river may have its volume of waters increased by 
the accession of several turbid streams that really 
pollute the current, and in the same maimer errors 
may be admitted into creeds and dogmas; and 
while the principle of development might be 
appealed to as a reason why the “new truths” 
should be admitted, a close analysis would show 
that the additions should be rejected as being con¬ 
taminating in their character and opposed to the 
truths already in the creed. On this subject 


DEVOTION (de-vo'shun) signifies either that 
habit of mind which is called “devoutness,” or 
the outward manifestation of it by acts of a re¬ 
ligious nature. When any mind is devout the 
feeling will be experienced in all circumstances, 
in public and private, in Sabbath services or in 
private fellowship with God, in trouble and dis¬ 
tress, as then the support and consolation which 
God alone can vouchsafe will be sought, in pros¬ 
perity and ease, for then God will be recognized 
as the fountain and source whence the bless¬ 
ings Jlow. A spirit of devotion is inseparable 
from humility before God, veneration for his 
presence, zeal for his honor and worship, dili¬ 
gence in his service, resignation to the divine 
will, and a firm reliance on the promised grace of 
God through life. 

DEW. In Palestine the dew falls copiously at 
night, in spring and autumn, but scarcely any dew 
falls during the summer months—from the middle 
of May to the middle of August. It continues, 
however, to fall for some time after the rains of 
spring have ceased, and begins to fall before the 
rains of autumn commence, and we may from this 
gather the sense in which the Scriptural references 
to dew are to be understood. Without the dews 
continuing to fall after the rains have ceased, and 
commencing before the rains return, the season of 
actual drought, and the parched appearance of the 
country, would be of much longer duration than 
they really are. The partial refreshment thus 
afforded to the ground, at the end of a summer with¬ 
out dews or rains, is of great value in Western Asia, 
and would alone explain all the Oriental refer¬ 
ences to the effects of dew. This explanation is of 
further interest, as indicating the times of the year 
to which the Scriptural notices of dew refer; for as 
it does not, in any perceptible degree, fall in sum¬ 
mer, and as few would think of mentioning it in 
the season of rain, we may take all such notices to 
refer to the months of April, May, part of August, 
and September. The dew often occurs in a figura¬ 
tive sense: speech distills like it, Deut. xxxii. 2; 
the goodness of Ephraim and Judah exhales as 
quickly as it does, Hos. vi. 4; the wicked pass away 
like it, xiii. 3 ; the Lord is welcome to his people 
as dew to the thirsty soil, xiv. 5. 

DE WITT, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1788 at 
Kingston, N. J. He was educated at Princeton, 
adopted the profession of the law, but becoming 
serious, he commenced the study of theology, en¬ 
tered the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and 
settled at Lanesboro’, Mass. Thence he was re¬ 
moved to Albany to a congregation of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and in 1823 he was made professor 
of Biblical Criticism, Ecclesiastical History and 
Pastoral Theology in the theological seminary of 
the Reformed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, 
N. J. He continued in this office until his death, 
in 1823. He was eminent as a teacher, and as a 
preacher he was a man of great power, but his 
early death removed him before he had time to 
prepare such works as he was able to have pro¬ 
duced, as his powers had to be devoted to the 
official duties of the laborious departments of his 
chair, which were so onerous that few men could 
discharge them without unduly taxing their ca¬ 
pacities. 


DIAL (di'al). The invention of the sun-dial 
belongs most probably to the Babylonians. Herod¬ 
otus affirms that the Greeks derived from them 
the pole (supposed to mean the dial-plate), the 
gnomon and the division of day into twelve parts. 
Vitruvius also ascribes the most ancient form of 
the dial, called hemicycle, to Berosus the Chal- 
diean, though he probably means no more than 
that he introduced it into Greece. Certainly those 
Greeks to whom Vitruvius ascribes inventions or 
improvements in dialing can all be proved to 
have had communication, more or less remote, 
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with the Chaldteans. The first mention in Scrip¬ 
ture of “ the hour” is made by Daniel at Babylon, 
Dan. iii. 6. The Greeks used the dial before the 
Romans; and with regard to the Egyptians, “there 
are no indications in the sculptures to prove the 
epoch when the dial was first known in Egypt.” 
The circumstances connected with the dial of 
Aliaz, 2 Ki. xx. 11; Isa. xxxviii. 8, which is 
perhaps the earliest of which we have any clear 
mention, entirely concur with the derivation of gno- 
monics from the Babylonians. Ahaz had formed 
an alliance with Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
2 Ki. xvi. 7, 9; he was a man of taste, and was 
ready to adopt foreign improvements, as appears 
from his admiration of the altar at Damascus and his 
introduction of a copy of it into Jerusalem, 2 Ki. 
xvi. 10. “The princes of Babylon sent unto him 
to inquire of the wonder that was done in the land,” 
2 Chr. xxxii. 31. Hence, the dial also which was 
called after his name was probably an importation 
from B:\bylon. Different conjectures have been 
formed respecting the construction of this instru¬ 
ment. The difficulty is to understand what is 
meant by “ the degrees or steps of Ahaz.” They 
may mean lines or figures on a dial-plate or on a 
pavement, or the steps to the palace of Ahaz, or 
some steps or staircase he had erected elsewhere. 
The Septuagint in Isaiah reads, “the steps or stairs 
of the house of thy father.” Josephus also says, 
“steps or degrees in his house.” The Chaldee 
renders the passage in Kings “ hour-stone,” am 
gives the same meaning to “the 8tuirs, ,} 2 Ki. ix. 
13, and renders Isa. xxxviii. 8, “the shadow of the 
stone of hours.” Symmachus certainly understood 
a sun-dial: “ I will cause to return the shadow of 
the degrees which (shadow) is gone down on the 
dial of Ahaz;” and so Jerome renders it. On 
the whole, the dial of Ahaz seems to have been a 
distinct contrivance rather than any part of a 
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house. It would also seem probable, from the 
circumstances, that it was of such a size and so 
placed that Ilezekiah, now convalescent, Isa. 
xxxviii. 21, 23, but not perfectly recovered, could 
witness the miracle from his chamber or pavilion. 
May it not have been situate “ in the middle 
court” mentioned 2 Ki. xx. 4? The engraving 
on page 502 shows a dial in Hindostan near Delhi, 
the ancient capital of the Mogul empire, whose 
construction would well suit the circumstances 
recorded of the dial of Ahaz. It seems to have 
answered the double purpose of an observatory 
and a dial—a reetanglcd triangle, whose hypot¬ 
enuse is a staircase, apparently parallel to the 
axis of the earth, and bisects a zone or coping of 
a wall, which wall connects the two terminating 
towers right and left. The coping itself is of a 
circular form, and accurately graduated to mark, 
by the shadow of the gnomon above, the sun’s pro¬ 
gress before and after noon; for when the sun is 
in his zenit^i, he shines directly on the staircase, and 
the shadow falls beyond the coping. A flat surface 
on the top of the staircase and a gnomon fitted the 
building for the purpose of an observatory. Ac¬ 
cording to the lenown laws of refraction , a cloud or 
body of air of different density from the common 
atmosphere, interposed between the gnomon and 
the coping of the dial-plate below, would, if the 
cloud were denser than the atmosphere, cause 
the shadow to recede from the perpendicular 
height of the staircase, and of course to reascend 
the steps on the coping, by which it had before 
noon gone down; and if the cloud were rarer, a 
contrary effect would take place. Such a building 
might also be called “a house.” It agrees also 
with the supposition that “ the stairs ” were really 
“a dial' 1 and probably this very dial, on which, 
as being in the most public place, or rather on the 
platfonn on the top of which, they set Jehu, while 
they proclaimed him king by sound of trumpet. 

That the retrogression of the shadow might be 
effected by refraction is supported by a natural 
phenomenon of the kind on record. On the 27th 
of March, 1703, P. Romauld, prior of the cloister 
of Metz, made the observation that owing to such 
a refraction of the solar rays in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, in connection with the appear¬ 
ance of a cloud, the shadow on his dial deviated 
an hour and a half (Rosenmiiller). 

The phenomenon on the dial of Ahaz, however, 
was doubtless of a miraculous nature, even should 
such a medium of the miracle be admitted ; nothing 
less than a divine communication could have 
enabled Isaiah to predict its occurrence at that 
time and place; besides, he gave the king his own 
choice whether the shadow should advance or re¬ 
tire ten degrees. There seems, however, to be no 
necessity for seeking any medium for this miracle, 
and certainly no necessity for supposing any actual 
interference with the revolution of the earth or 
the position of the Run. In the more distinct and 
ample account of it in 2 Ki. it is simply said that 
the Lord, at the prayer of Isaiah, brought the 
shadow ten degrees backward. The words in Isa. 
xxxviii. 8, “And the sun went back ten degrees,” 
are wanting in three of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS., and 
originally in two of De Rosi’s; and the words 
“ The shadow of the degrees which is gone down 
in the sun-dial of Ahaz” are more correctly ren¬ 
dered on the margin degrees “by or with the 
sun”— i. e., by means of the progress of the sun. 
Even if the mention of the sun be retained, as in 
Ecclus. xlviii. 23, it is only fair to understand the 
words in their popular sense, the solar rays, or 
such a recession of the shadow as would have been 


occasioned by an actual recession of the sun. 
Adopting the present state of the text, it is ob¬ 
servable that what is called the sun in one part of 
the verse is called the shadow in the other. It is 
certainly as philosophical to speak of the sun re¬ 
turning as it is of his setting and rising. Thus 
the miracle, from all the accounts of it, might con¬ 
sist only of the retrogression of the shadow ten 
degrees, by a simple act of almighty power, with¬ 
out any medium, or at most by that of refracting 
those rays only which fell upon the dial. It is not 
said that any time was lost to the inhabitants of 
the world at large; it was not even observed by 
the astronomers of Babylon, for the deputation 
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came to inquire concerning the wonder that was 
done in the land. It was temporary, local and 
confined to the observation of Ilezekiah and his 
court, being designed chielly for the satisfaction of 
that monarch. It is remarkable that no instru¬ 
ment for keeping time is mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
ture before the dial of Ahaz, B. C. 700, nor does it 
appear that the Jews generally, even after his 
period, divided their day into hours. The dial of 
Ahaz was probably an object only of curious recre¬ 
ation, or served at most to regulate the occupations 
of the palace. 

DIAMOND (di'a-mond). One of the gems in 
the high-priest’s breast-plate is so called in our 
version, Ex. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11. The same 
word also occurs in reference to the king of Tyre, 
Ezek. xxviii. 13. It is doubtless some hard stone, 
for the original Hebrew term implies striking. But 


it is questionable whether in the early ages of the 
world the art of cutting and engraving the diamond 
was understood. It is, therefore, more generally 
supposed that an onyx is here meant. A different 
word is translated “diamond” in Jer. xvii. 1. It 
is elsewhere rendered Adamant, which see. The 
diamond is well known as the hardest, most beau¬ 
tiful and most precious of gems. It is pure carbon, 
and may be called charcoal crystallized. Exposed 
to heat, it loses its crystalline texture. 

DIANA (di-ah'nah), the name of a female 
deity among the Greeks and Romans, and under 
other names venerated in the East. 1. Among, the 
Romans she was the goddess of light, and her name 
contains the same root, “dies ”—day. Dianus was 
the god of light, as Diana was represented as the 
moon-goddess. The attributes of the Greek god¬ 
dess were attributed to the Roman Diana. 2. She 
was a great divinity among the Greeks, and was 
called Artemis. She was reputed to be the daugh¬ 
ter of Zeus and Leto, and the twin sister of Apollo. 
She was viewed as a kind of female Apollo, as rep¬ 
resenting in the female form the idea associated 
with Apollo in the male form. She had her bow 
and arrows, sent plagues and death among men 
and animals, especially sudden deaths among 
women. Like Apollo also, who was a healing as 
well as a destructive god, Artemis cured the suf¬ 
ferings of mortals. In the Trojan war she took 
sides with Apollo on behalf of the Trojans; she 
was the protectress of the young and of flocks, and 
yet a huntress. She never married and never* 
yielded to love. She slew Orion, and changed 
Actreon into a stag because he saw her bathing. 
3. The Arcadian Artemis was also a huntress, and 
had no connection with the sister of Apollo. 4. 
The Taurian Artemis was brought into Attica by 
Iphigenia, who was afterward reverenced as a god¬ 
dess. 5. The Ephesian Artemis or Diana was to¬ 
tally distinct from the Greek and Roman goddess, 
differing much in the attributes ascribed to her, 
and the character of her worship. She was more 
the Syrian Astarte; and being represented with nu¬ 
merous breasts, she must be considered as symbol¬ 
izing the generative and sustaining powers of na¬ 
ture. The earliest image, said to have fallen from 
heaven, was very rude, a head on which was a mural- 
clown and an almost shapeless trunk, each hand 
holding a bar or staff. Later images were more de¬ 
veloped, with many breasts, bands and symbolical 
figures round the body. The worship of this god¬ 
dess existed in Ionia when the Greeks settled 
there; and at Ephesus she was distinguished by the 
title “Great,” Acts xix.23-41, and especially wor¬ 
shiped in the magnificent temple dedicated to her. 
It had a large revenue, and was accounted the public 
treasury; it had the privileges of an asylum, and 
no weapons were to be carried into its precincts. 
It was one of the most gorgeous structures of hea¬ 
then antiquity. Contributions from all Asia Minor 
were devoted to its erection. Its columns, 127 in 
number, were of the most florid character, and not 
less than sixty feet high. Statues were carved on 
Several of them, and this temple was regarded as 
one of the “seven wonders of the world.” The 
servants of this goddess were women, melissa:, and 
j eunuchs, megabyzi. No bloody sacrifices were of- 
I fered in her temple. 

DIAPASON (di-a-pay'sun), the octave o:* 
interval in music which includes all the notes of 
the scale. 

DIAPENTE fdi-a-pen'te), a fifth in music. 
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DIATESSARON (di-a-tes'sa-ron), an ar¬ 
rangement of the gOspel so as to make one contin¬ 
uous narrative from the first four books of the New 
Testament. This was first done by Tatian, in the 
latter half of the second century. 

DIBLAIM (dib'la-im), aperson whose daughter 
Ilosea the prophet took to wife, Hos. i. 3. 

DIBLATH (dib'lath). Gesenius says that resh 
has been here erroneously written for daleth , and 
that Ribltth , near Hamath, is referred to. It has 
been attempted to render this theory probable by 
giving a peculiar interpretation to Ezek. vi. 14, the 
only passage in which the word occurs. In the 
Authorized Version we read, “ I will make the land 
desolate, yea, more desolate than the wilderness 



toward Diblath .” The Hebrew would bear another 
rendering, “I will make the land desolate . . . 
from the wilderness to Diblah .” The “ wilderness,” 
it is said, means the “ south,” and Diblah or Riblah, 
which is the supposed true reading, the extreme 
“north,” and thus the whole land is indicated. 
But in no other part of Scripture have we such a 
form of expression, and it would be contrary to 
sound criticism first to invent a reading and then 
to base upon it an unexampled mode of interpreta¬ 
tion. We regard Diblath as a district on the east¬ 
ern border of Moab, adjoining the desert, in which 
were situated Almon-Diblathaim, Num. xxxiii. 46, 
and Beth-Diblathaim, Jer. xlviii. 22. According 
to Jerome, these lay not far from Medaba, which is 
a few miles south-east of Heshbon. 

DIBLATHAIM (dib-lah-thah'im). See Al¬ 
mon-Diblathaim and Beth-Diblatiiaim. 

64 


DIBON (di'bon), an ancient town on the east¬ 
ern border of Moab, situated on the plateau about 
three miles north of the river Arnon. It was one 
of the stations of the Israelites, Num. xxxiv. 45. 
The Gadites rebuilt and occupied it temporarily ; 
hence, probably, its name Dibon-Gad. It was 
eventually allotted to the tribe of Reuben, Josh, 
xiii. 9, 17. On the decline of the Jewish power 
the Moabites again seized the place, Isa. xv. 2; 
Jer. xlviii. 18. Its ruins, still retaining the ancient 
name Diban , were visited by Seetzen, and Irby and 
Mangles. The latter travelers describe them as 
of considerable extent, but presenting nothing of 
interest. 

In Isa. xv. 9, Dimon of Moab is mentioned, and 
it appears to be another form of Dibon. Jerome 
says that in his day both names were applied to 
the village, and the form Dimon may have been 
used by the prophet in this passage in allusion to 
the word dam, “ blood,” following. 

2. A town in the tribe of Judah, called also 
Dimonah. It was occupied by the Jews after the 
captivity, Neh. xi. 25. 

DIBON-GAD, a station of the Israelites, prob¬ 
ably identical with Dibon, 1, Num. xxxiii. 45, 4G. 

DIBRI (dib'ri), “eloquent” a Danite whose 
daughter Shelomith was married to an Egyptian. 
Their son was stoned for blasphemy, Lev. xxiv. 11. 

DICK, JOHN, D.D., the author of a well- 
known body of divinity, was born in 1764 at Aber¬ 
deen, in Scotland, and educated at King’s College 
in that place. He belonged to the secession 
church, and after a pastorate at Slateford he was 
removed to Glasgow, where he continued in the 
pastoral office, and discharged the duties of pro¬ 
fessor of theology. His greatest works are on 
“ Inspiration,” on “The Acts,” and his “Lectures 
on Theology.” He died in 1833. 

DICK, THOMAS, LL.D., was born in 1772, 
near Dundee, in Scotland. He studied in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and entered the ministry of 
the secession church. He preached for a short 
time in Sterling, and then turned aside to the great 
object of his life—viz., the production of such 
works as united philosophy and religion—and thus 
he aimed at educating and sanctifying the masses 
of society. He was the author of “The Christian 
Philosopher;” “The Philosophy of Religion;” 
“The Philosophy of a Future State;” “Celestial 
Scenery;” “The Sidereal Heavens;” “The Prac¬ 
tical Astronomer,” and other works. Several of 
his treatises have been rendered into other lan¬ 
guages, and at least one of them has been trans¬ 
lated into Chiqese. He died near his native place 
in 1857. 

DICKINSON (dik'in-sun), JONATHAN, 
D.D., was a man of great power in his own day, 
and his name is still cherished at Princeton as 
being one of the fathers of the place. He was 
born in 1688 at Hatfield, Mass. He studied at 
Yale, and was ordained to the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. His sphere of labor em¬ 
braced Elizabethtown, Rahway, Westfield, Spring- 
field and Chatham, N. J. He sustained the reality 
of the revivals in the days of Whitefield, but he 
acted cautiously and discriminated with much care, 
so as to reject all cases of mere temporary excite¬ 
ment or delusion and fanaticism. When the Pres¬ 
byterian Church divided on the agitating question 
of the day, he went with the synod of New York, 


in which he became a leader, as he had formerly 
been a leader in the old synod. As each party 
became zealous on the subject of education for the 
ministry, he displayed great activity in originating 
the college of New Jersey. The institution, when 
chartered, took the name of Nassau Hall, and went 
into operation with Dickinson as its first president. 
He held office only for a short season, as he com¬ 
menced his duties in 1746 and died in 1747. He 
left numerous works behind him, among which 
may be mentioned “ A Defence of Presbyterian 
Ordination ;” “ Reasonableness of Christianity ;” 
“ Christian Faith ;” “ God’s Special Grace;” “ Re¬ 
generation “ God’s Sovereign Free Grace,” etc. 
These works are sought after at the present day. 



The Roman Diana. 

DICKSON (dik'sun), DAVID, one of the 
most celebrated of the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, was born in 1583 at the city of Glasgow. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and settled as par¬ 
ish minister of Irvine in 1618. After a very suc¬ 
cessful pastorate he was made professor of divinity 
in the university, whence he waB transferred to 
Edinburgh. After the restoration of Charles II. 
lie was found to be unwilling to bend to the royal 
policy, and in 1662 he was deposed. He has long 
been famous because of his version of the popular 
and beautiful hymn, “O Mother Dear, Jerusalem,” 
and his works are still in great demand. His com¬ 
mentaries differ from modern expositions in the 
matter of brevity. They are terse, definite, but 
clear and most suggestive. He expounded “ The 
Gospel according to Matthew,” “The Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” then “An Analytical Exposition of 
all the Epistles,” and finally he wrote “An Ex- 
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planation of the Psalms,” and the great worth of 
these works is still acknowledged. lie died in 
1662, shortly after he was ejected. 

DICTATES OF POPE GREGORY. In 

the letters of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., there 
are twenty-seven theses which have occasioned 
considerable discussion as to their authenticity. 
Baronius considers them to be genuine, but the 
judgment of Mosheim is now generally followed, 
who held that they expressed the views of Gregory, 
but that they were written by another hand, and 
seem to be the headings or index of chapters of 
some synod held under his influence. They con¬ 
tain twenty-seven propositions which, if admitted, 
would recognize the entire supremacy of the pope 
over the Church, and over all secular governments. 
In fact, they would set the pope above the Church, 
above the Bible, above the clergy, above all gov¬ 
ernments; and while thus elevating the Romish 
Church and placing the pope with unlimited power 
at its head, they aflirm that no person can judge him 
nor overthrow his decisions, that persons who do 
not agree with the Romish Church do not belong 
to the “Catholic” Church, and that the pope may 
release subjects from their fealty to wicked rulers. 
These claims have again and again been put forth 
bv the papacy, and they have never been renounced. 

DICTIONARIES (dik'sliun-a-rees), BIBLI¬ 
CAL. Dictionaries, Vocabularies and Encyclope¬ 
dias differ from each other in the range of their 
matter and the amount of their information. A vo¬ 
cabulary is a mere list of words with brief definitions 
or explanations. A Lexicon is an alphabetical ar¬ 
rangement of words with definitions of their mean¬ 
ings, and the term is usually applied to collections 
of words that are to be interpreted from one 
language into another. An Encyclopedia includes 
the whole range of knowledge, as the name means 
instruction in the whole circle of human knowledge. 
Sometimes its meaning is circumscribed, when only 
a department of knowledge is expounded, and then 
an Encyclopedia may be Biblical, or Biblical, Bio¬ 
graphical and Ecclesiastical, as in the case of the 
present work. A dictionary takes the form of an 
alphabetical arrangement, and is more expanded 
than a vocabulary or a glossary, which is merely 
an explanation of quaint or antique words. The 
first important work of the “ Dictionary ” class was 
the “ Onomasticon ” of Eusebius. Jerome trans¬ 
lated it. It was devoted to the geographical terms 
of Palestine only, but it has been of great use to 
students of the Bible. Calmet, the Benedictine, 
who died in 1757, gave a great impulse to this 
form of literature, and of late years the massive 
productions of Kitto, Smith, Fairbairn and others 
of Great Britain have been of great use to those 
who are able to profit by the manifold extracts and 
references which they contain from Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic and divers modern languages. 

DIDRACHM (di'dra’m), DIDRACHMA 
(di-drakh'mah), orDIDRACHMON (di-drakh'- 
mon), a silver coin equal to two drachmae, and ren¬ 
dered in the English version of the New Testament 
by the word tribute, Matt. xvii. 24. The Septuagint 
renders the Hebrew shekel of the Old Testament by 
didrachma. Hence, a great difficulty has arisen, 
for the extant shekels are of the Maccabaean period, 
and have the weight of Ptolemaic tetradrachms. 
See Money. 

DIDYMUS (did'e-mus), a surname of the 
Apostle Thomas, denoting that he was a twin ; and, 


if translated, he would be called “Thomas the 
Twin,” John xi. 16. See Thomas. 

DIDYMUS, OF ALEXANDRIA, was born 
at that place about A. D. 311. He lost his sight at 
an early age, but he made great progress in phil¬ 
osophy, divinity, rhetoric, music, and even mathe¬ 
matics. He was placed at the head of the cele¬ 
brated Catechetical school of Alexandria, and so 
great was his fame that multitudes flocked to it, 
even to see him. He opposed the views of Arius, 
but he was charged with Origenism, and con¬ 
demned at the fifth Council of Constantinople. 
His works are nearly all lost, but his treatise on 
the “Holy Spirit” has been preserved in a Latin 
form by Jerome. He held that the Holy Spirit is 
not a mere name or property, but a real existence, 



in union with the Father and the Son, and different 
from all created things, and the cause of know¬ 
ledge, wisdom and sanctification. He died at Alex¬ 
andria in the year 396. 

DIDYMUS. GABRIEL, an intimate and fel¬ 
low-worker of Luther. He was born in Bohe¬ 
mia in 1487, studied at Prague and Wittenberg, 
joined the Augustinians, and became a priest in 
1513. He joined the Reformers at an early day, 
and he became so decided that he had masses 
abolished in the convent of Wittenberg as early as 
1521. He established the practice of preaching 
from Scripture texts. For a time he undervalued 
and opposed learning, but he saw his error and 
acknowledged his mistake. Moritz of Saxony de¬ 
posed him in 1549 because of his opposition to the 
Leipsig Interim. He died in 1558. 

DIEFFENBACHER (deef-fen-bakh'er), JA¬ 
COB FOLLMER, was born in 1802 near Milton, 


Pa., and educated in the theological seminary of 
the German Reformed church at Carlisle. He 
was settled in Sharpsburg, whence he removed to 
Mercersburg, and afterward to Woodstock, in Vir¬ 
ginia. Here he distinguished himself by several 
treatises on baptism. He finally settled in Butler 
county, Pa., where he died in 1842. He was a 
man of great eminence in his denomination, warm¬ 
hearted, a powerful preacher, and greatly beloved. 

DIES CINERUM (de'ays sin'e-riim), ASH 
WEDNESDAY, so called from the ashes made 
from the palms and olive-branches blessed in the 
preceding year. They were sometimes sprinkled 
on the bodies of the dead. 

DIES DOMINICUS, the name which in 
Latin indicated the Lord’s day. Sunday or “ dies 
solis,” the day of the sun, as “dies dominicus,” 
the day of the Lord. In the early ages of the 
Church the day was not designated by the word 
“Sabbath,” a term which among the Jews had 
been appropriated to the seventh day. 

DIES IR^E (de'ays e'ray). These are the first 
words of a celebrated Latin hymn on the last judg¬ 
ment. It is universally acknowledged to be the 
grandest judgment hymn in any language and of 
any age, and the interest which attaches to it is so 
universal as to show that no uninspired production 
of a poetic character has attracted a more profound 
interest. It dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Its pathos is intense, its capacity to 
awaken emotional feeling is irresistible, as it brings 
the reader face to face with the realities of the 
judgment-seat. It is free from the peculiar tenets 
of Romanism; and although its tone is not as 
joyous and evangelical as that which pervades 
many of our modern hymns, still the intensely 
realistic picturing of the scenes which are por¬ 
trayed is such as to lead all minds captive. The 
awful sound of the trumpet is heard, the yawning 
graves are seen, the risen dead, the throne of 
judgment and the Judge of all; the details in all 
their minuteness, every incident is briefly, tersely 
set forth with a keen, sharp distinctiveness, and 
the whole scene is made pregnant with life and 
reality. 

It is impossible now to determine the authorship 
with certainty. The judgment of unprejudiced 
inquirers leans to the monk Thomas a Celano, a 
Franciscan, an Italian who was Superior of the 
Franciscan convents of Cologne, Mayence, Worms 
and Spyer. He died about 1255. As the hymn 
is usually printed at present, there are lines added 
which Celano did not write, and it is suggested 
that even he had used other hymns more primitive 
and which had been used in church services. 
There is no doubt but that it was in use in Italy in 
the fourteenth century, and that it thence spread 
into other countries. No poem has been so fre¬ 
quently translated, and it appears that the rhymes 
of the German language seem more suitable than 
those which are possible^n English, to give expres¬ 
sion to its sentiment. Forty-four German and 
more than thirty English versions are known. 
Americans stand in the front of this band of edu¬ 
cated admirers, and while Crashaw, in 1646, and 
the talent of England, including Sir Walter Scott, 
the earl of Roscommon, Macaulay, Trench, Al¬ 
ford, Mrs. Charles and others have brought all 
their powers to bear on this wonderful hymn, the 
education and piety of America have not been 
behind that of the fatherland; and it is probable 
that the palm belongs to Coles, a physician of 
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DIGAMIST (dig'a-mist). There are three 
opinions as to the meaning of this word. 1. One 
who married twice after baptism. 2. One who 
married twice absolutely. 3. One who married 
after divorce, or who had two wives at the same 

time. The Greeks applied it to bishops who left j termed Scenites or Saracens, and not by Joktan- 
one see for another. 


along the coast of the Red Sea to Medina was an¬ 
ciently called by the Syrians Dakalah , from its 
palm groves. Bochart says, and apparently with 
truth, that this cannot be the Diklah of the Bible, 
because it was inhabited by Cushites, afterward 


DIGBY (dig'be), SIR ICENELM, a son of 
Sir Everard Digby, who was executed for his share 
in the Gunpowder Plot, was born in 1603. He was 
educated at Oxford in the Protestant faith, went to 
France, where he conformed to the Church of 
Rome. He took the side of the king in the civil 
war, was imprisoned at Winchester, but eventually 
he was permitted to go to France. Returning to 


ites. He would identify Diklah with the district 
of the Mincei, which was also rich in palms, situ¬ 
ated in the province of Arabia-Felix, now called 
Yemen. The Bedawin retain the name of Joktan, 
or as they name him Kachtan, in their traditional 
history, and call him “ the father of Yemen.” And 
there is still an Arab tribe in that region called 
Duklai, which is probably descended from Diklah, 
as the Arabs have always been as conservative in 
family names and genealogies as the Jews them- 


DIETRICH (deet'rik), VEIT, 
also called DIETERICH, an in¬ 
timate friend of Luther, was born 
at Nuremberg in 1506. He studied 
at Wittenberg; and having formed 
the acquaintance of Luther, he be¬ 
came his amanuensis and attended 
him at Coburg and Augsburg. He 
taught theology at Wittenberg, 
whence he removed to Nurem¬ 
berg to the church of St. Sebal- 
dus, which he held until his death, 
in 1549. His connection with Lu¬ 
ther brought him into correspond¬ 
ence with Melanchthon and other 
Reformers. In his theology he 
leaned decidedly to the views of 
Luther, and he opposed Melanch¬ 
thon with decided energy. Like 
others of his day, he wrote a sys¬ 
tematic work, taking the book of 
Isaiah as his basis, and he also 
edited several works of Melanch¬ 
thon and Luther. 


Newark, N. J., who after thirteen versions has 
produced one that is a master-piece of translation. 
There is also a translation by Dr. Williams, a 
Baptist clergyman of New York, which displays 
fine critical accuracy and great poetic beauty. 


DIETENBERGER (de'ten-ber-ger), JO¬ 
HANN, a Dominican monk, and professor of the¬ 
ology at Mayence, where he died in 1537. He 
translated the Scriptures into German. In the Old 
Testament he borrows largely from Luther, in the 
Apocrypha he follows Leo Judah almost word for 
word, and in the New Testament Emser, so that 
he has contributed but little of his own, and that 
chiefly from the Vulgate. His style is rough and 
stiff, and he speaks contemptuously of the “ falsche 
Bibel ” of the heretics, whence yet 
he unceremoniously copies. 


DIETS, ASSEMBLIES OF 
THE STATES OF GERMANY. 

Many of these were important in 
Church history and concerned 
confessions of faith and controver¬ 
sies in religion. Among the most 
celebrated were that of Worms, 

1522; Nuremberg, 1523 and 1524; 

Spires, 1526 and 1529; Augsburg, 1530, 1547,1556, 
1560; Ratisbon, 1541, 1546 and 1557. 


DIEU (deu), LOUIS DE, a Dutch Protestant 
divine, born at Flushing, 1590. He studied under 
his uncle, Daniel Colonio, professor in the Wal¬ 
loon College, at Leyden, till he was old enough to 
enter on the ministry, when he became pastor to 
the French church at Flushing. Here he remained 
two years, and attracted by his preaching the notice 
of Prince Maurice of Orange, who would have made 
him court-preacher at The Plague, an office, how¬ 
ever, which, together with that of a professorship at 
Utrecht, he declined. In 1019 he went to Leyden to 
assist his uncle in the Walloon College, where he 
continued till his death, in 1642. He wps eminent 
for his skill in Plebrew and the kindred languages, 
as also in Persian, and published the Apocalypse in 
Hebrew and Syriac, with a Latin version and notes. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Old Testament, 
the four Evangelists, the Acts and the Epistles. 
Those on the Old Testament and the Catholic Epis¬ 
tles were publ ished under the title of “Critica Sacra.” 


Roman Temple of Diana, at Evora, Portugal. 


England, the Parliament again obliged him to 
leave the country. He spent his time in traveling 
and in literary pursuits. He wrote on “The Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul,” “Ages of Faith,” and 
several works on biographv. He died in England 
in 1665. - 

DIKE, the heathen goddess of justice; de¬ 
scribed as the daughter of Zeus and Themis. The 
punishment of murderers is particularly ascribed 
to her; and therefore, besides being the goddess of 
punishment in a general sense, she is often to be 
considered the same as Nemesis or Vengeance. 
The word occurs in Acts xxviii. 4, and is there 
rendered “vengeance,” appellatively. 

DIKLAH (dik'lah), the name of a son of Jok¬ 
tan, of the tribe or nation which descended from 
him, and of their territory, Gen. x. 27, 31. As the 
name in Aramaic signifies a palm tree, it has been 
supposed tlvat the country colonized by the tribe 
must have abounded in palms. That section of 
Arabia which extends from the border of Edom 


selves. It seems probable, therefore, that the Dik- 
laites settled in Yemen, and occupied a portion of 
it a little to the east of the Hejaz. 

DILEAN (dil'e-an), a city of Judah in the plain 
country, Josh. xv. 38. The word means “ place of 
cucumbers,” which doubtless grew abundantly in 
that fertile district. It has not been identified, 
except conjecturally by Van de Velde with Tina 
or Tima. 

DILL, Matt, xxiii. 23, marg. See Anethon. 

DIMISSORY (dinPis-so-re) LETTERS. 1. 
In the primitive Church persons who wished to 
travel took letters with them certifying to their mem¬ 
bership, and they were thus enabled to communicate, 
or they were commended to persons of importance 
according to the nature of the letter. The clergy 
carried “ letters dimissory” if they left their own dio¬ 
cese to settle in another. 2. In the Church of Eng¬ 
land, when a candidate has received a title to a liv¬ 
ing in one diocese, and has to be ordained in another, 
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the candidate receives “letters dimissory” to the 
ordaining bishop certifying to the propriety of the 
ordination’s taking place. In the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church of the United States, clergymen pass¬ 
ing from one diocese to another, carry with them 
“ dimissory letters.” So also among Presbyterians 
and other Protestants, ministers and church mem¬ 
bers are transferred in a similar manner. The 
term “Certificate of Membership” is usually ap¬ 
plied to the paper which the laity receive. 

DIMNAH (dim'nah), a city of Zebulun, as¬ 
signed to the Merarite Levites, Josh. xxi. 35. It 
is not enumerated elsewhere with the cities of Zeb¬ 
ulun ; and in 1 Clir. vi. 77, Riinmon is substituted 
for it. Perhaps Dimnah is a copyist’s error. It 
has been conjecturally identified with el-Damon, a 
village S.S.E. of Acco. 


DINAH (di'nah), the daughter of Jacob and 
"Leah, Gen. xxx. 21. The history, of !u?r visiting 
the daughters of the heathen inhabitants of the 
land, of her defilement by Shechem and of the 
treacherous and bloody revenge taken by her 
brothers Simeon and Levi, is recorded in Gen. 
xxxiv. Nothing more is certainly known of her; 
she probably accompanied her family into Egypt. 

DINAITES (dPnah-ites), one of the tribes 
which Asnapper brought and placed in the cities 
of Samaria after the deportation of the Israelites 
by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, Ezra iv. 9. 

DINNER. See Meals. 

DIOCESAN (di-os'e-zan), one who exercises 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of a diocese—i. c., a 


ual discipline, suspending or depriving clergymen, 
and administering the other branches of ecclesi¬ 
astical law. 

DIOCESE (di'o-sess), the circuit of a bishop’s 
jurisdiction. In England the country is divided 
into counties as to its civil state, and into dioceses 
as to its ecclesiastical state. 

DIOCLESIAN (di-o-kle'zh’an), a Roman em¬ 
peror who became a deliberate persecutor of the 
Christians, was born in Dalmatia about A. D. 245. 
He entered the army, and by means of the sol¬ 
diery he was made emperor, having slain A per, 
who had murdered Numerianus. He reached the 
purple A. D. 284, and two years afterward he asso¬ 
ciated Maximianus with him as his colleague, as¬ 
signing the dignity of “Augustus” to him, and in 
292 he also selected Galerius, whom he desig¬ 
nated as “ Csesar.” Maximianus adopted Con- 
stantius Chlorus as an associate, and all these 
united in ruling the empire. In the early part 
of the reign, Christians were not molested; and 
hence church edifices were erected and Chris¬ 
tian effort began extensively to prevail. Gale¬ 
rius, however, began to persuade the emperor 
that his throne was in danger from the profess¬ 
ors of the new faith, and that if the institutions 
of the empire were to be continued, it was essen¬ 
tially necessary that these enemies should be 
destroyed. The emperor deliberated, and ap¬ 
peared to hesitate. The influence of the pagan 
priesthood does not seem to have affected his 
determination so powerfully as the reasonings 
of the philosophers did, and at length he yielded, 
and with a firm resolve and steadfast determi¬ 
nation he commenced the extermination of the 
believers in Christ. His first edict was issued 
in 303, and others followed it, enjoining the 
steady prosecution of the work of blood. Ten 
years flowed on, while the work of death was not 
relaxed. The books of the Christians were col¬ 
lected and burned, church edifices were over¬ 
thrown, lands were seized and confiscated, funds 
devoted to Christian use were swept away by 
Roman officers, efforts were made to pervert the 
professors of the faith, and, when they remained 
steadfast, the utmost ingenuity was displayed in 
devising the most cruel and barbarous modes 
of torture and martyrdom. Ninety years of 
peace had increased the wealth of the Chris¬ 
tians, many of whom had succeeded to different 
offices and places, of trust, but now they were 
robbed and driven from all positions which they 
held, without legal redress, for no law authorized 
the profession of Christianity, the erection of 
any Christian edifice or the celebration of any 
Christian rite. They were utterly helpless, and 
like sheep among wolves, they fell before their 
destroyers. In Britain and in parts of Gaul the 
persecution and their sufferings were not so severe, 
owing to the influence and the character of Con- 
stantius, but in other parts of the empire they con¬ 
tinued until after the victories of Constantine; he 
was enabled to give liberty to Christianity and to 
stay the hand of the pagan persecutor. In the 
“ Life of Constantine,” by Eusebius, the facts are 
set forth ^hich show the savage character of the 
ten bloody years which then came to an end. In 
A. I). 305, Dioclcsian, after a protracted illness, 
abdicated in favor of Galerius and retired to his 
native Dalmatia, where for eight years he lived 
in retirement, unmolested by the Christians whom 
he had so ruthlessly endeavored to destroy. He 
died A. D. 313. 



Constantine Tolman, Cornwall.— Seo Cromlech. 

Tliiu illustrates one of the niost remarkable of tlio Druidiral remains of Britain. The Tolman is a vast egg-like stone, 33 feet long, 
18 wide and 14% thick, placed on the points of two natural rocks, so that n man can creep under it. 


DIMOCK (dim'ok), HENRY, M.A., a cler¬ 
gyman of the Church of England, rector of St. Ed¬ 
mund the King and St. Nicolas Acor’s, London, 
and formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
is the author of two works on the text of Scripture: 
“ Notes on the Books of Psalms and Proverbs;” 
“ Critical and Explanatory Notes on Genesis, Ex¬ 
odus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
Minor Prophets, together with some Dissertations 
on Difficult Passages of Scripture.” These notes 
are principally of a critical kind. The industry 
and care of the author are praiseworthy, and his 
collections may save the critical inquirer some 
trouble, but beyond this his works have no value. 

DIMON (di'mon). The waters of Dimon ap¬ 
pear to have been streams to the eastward of the 
Dead Sea, in the territory of Moab, Isa^ xv. 9. 
See Dibon. 

DIMONAH (di'mo-nah), a border city of Ju¬ 
dah toward Iduraiea, Josh. xv. 22, supposed to be 
the same as Dibon, which was also called Dimon, 
on the ruins of ed-Drih. 


bishop. The term “diocesan” is more limited in 
its signification than that of bishop, as the latter 
includes all the peculiar functions of the episco¬ 
pate, while the other only refers to the bounds in 
which those functions are to be exercised. Bishop 
is the name of one who holds the powers of the 
episcopate, but the name diocesan is only applic¬ 
able to such an officer in respect to the limits of 
his own diocese. A Diocesan Convention is a reg¬ 
ular annual meeting of the clergy and lay delegates 
of any diocese, and the laws which they frame are 
Diocesan Canons, because they are enacted for that 
diocese only. So also a seminary or school for the 
education of persons for the ministry, if it belong 
to any particular diocese, is called a Diocesan 
Seminary, but one which belongs to or is under the 
control of all the dioceses is termed the General 
Seminary. 

DIOCESAN COURTS, the consistorial 
courts of each diocese, exercising general jurisdic¬ 
tion of all matters arising within their limits, with 
the exception of places subject to peculiar juris¬ 
diction. These courts decided all matters of spirit- 
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DIODATI (de-o-dah'te), DOMIXICG, born at 
Naples, 1731, studied under the most distinguished 
men of his day, and in 1767 published the work 
for which he is chiefly famous, in which he sought 
to prove that Greek was the spoken language in 
Palestine, for two hundred years before our era, 
and that the original text of the New Testament 
was Greek and not Hebrew. The academy of La 
Crusca enrolled him among its members. He died 
at Naples in the beginning of the present century. 

DIODATI, GIOVANNI, a famous theologian 
of the Reformed Church. His family, originally 
of Lucca, had settled at Geneva, where he was 
born, 1576. He became professor of Hebrew there 
at twenty-one, and succeeded Beza as professor of 
theology, 1609. He was a rigid and uncompro¬ 
mising Calvinist. He is chiefly celebrated for 
his translation of the Bible into Italian, which 
was published in folio, 1603, and again with 
notes, 1607. It is, however, rather a para¬ 
phrase than a translation. He also un¬ 
dertook a French translation of the Bible, 
which met with considerable opposition from 
the clergy at Geneva, though it appeared 
complete with short notes, 1644. While 
traveling in Italy he became acquainted at 
Venice with Sarpi and Fulgenzio, both an¬ 
tagonists of the court of Rome, and they 
appear to have entertained the idea of at¬ 
tempting a religious reform in Italy, which 
the greater foresight of Sarpi, however, pre¬ 
vented them from carrying out. Diodati’s 
theological studies were based on a sound 
knowledge of the Biblical languages and 
zealous investigations in the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. lie published “ The Psalms turned 
into French Rhyme” and also into Italian. 

He also translated into French Sarpi’s “ His¬ 
tory of the Council of Trent.” Diodati was 
sent by the clergy of Geneva on several 
missions to the Reformed churches of France 
and Holland. He was present at the synod 
of Dort, 1618 and 1619, and was one of the 
six divines appointed to draw up the acts of 
that assembly. He fully concurred in the 
condemnation of the Remonstrants or the 
Arminian party. His other works are “ An- 
notationes in Biblia,” which were translated 
into English, and sundry treatises, “ De Fic- 
titio Pontificiorum Purgatorio;” “De An- 
tichristo;” “ De Ecclesia,” etc. He became 
pastor or parish minister at Geneva, 1608, 
and died there 1649, having retired from his 
professorship a few years before. 

DIODORUS (de-o-do'rus), an eminent 
bishop of Tarsus, ordained to the see A. D. 

378. Owing to his recognized character, the 
interests of the Eastern churches were committed 
to his care at the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 
381. He is supposed to have died about A. D. 394. 
Chrysostom was one of his pupils, as was also The¬ 
odore of Mopsuestia, who was supposed to have re¬ 
ceived from his master an influence in the direction 
of Nestorianism. The works of Diodorus have not 
been preserved, and their loss is to be regretted, 
as it appears from the testimony of Photius and 
others that he was a judicious and lucid writer, and 
that he led the way in discarding the allegorizing 
system of interpreting Scripture., 

DIOGENES (de-oj'e-nees), surnamed the 
CYNIC (sin'ik), was born at Sinope, a city of 
Pontus, B. C. 412, but became a citizen of Athens, 


where the greater 
part of his life was 
passed in a most as¬ 
cetic manner, and in 
rebuking the vices 
and follies of his age. 

In his old age he was 
captured by pirates, 
who sold him to Xe- 
niades, a wealthy Co¬ 
rinthian, who gave 
him his liberty and 
made him his friend 
and the tutor of his 
children. He died at 
Corinth, aged 90. 

DIOGNETUS (di-og-ne'tus) was the name 
of an inquiring heathen who sought information 
touching Christianity, and a letter which was writ¬ 


ten to him has long been recognized as one of the 
most precious documents of Christian antiquity. 
So far as matter and style are concerned, it is su¬ 
perior to most of the apostolical Fathers. The 
“Epistle to Diognetus” consists of ten chapters, 
in which the writer sets forth the character of 
Christianity in contrast with the superstitions of 
the Greeks and the Jews. In refined language 
and in a terse, lucid style he depicts the Christian 
life in its spring, its character and influence. He 
sets forth the doctrine of the atonement in the 
manner of Paul, and in terms more clear than 
any that can be found in Irenceus. On this sub¬ 
ject the language is precisely that of a modern 
evangelical sermon. The author is not known. 
He describes himself as a disciple of the apostles, 


but judicious modern critics place the epistle at 
the close of the first or the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond century. Some have attributed it to Justin 
Martyr, and others, in consequence of the name, 
have held that it was written to the tutor of Marcus 
Aurelius, who was named Diognetus. It cannot 
be from Justin Martyr, for the style and the matter 
are superior to his, and the doctrine and manner 
evidently belong to the school of Paul. This val¬ 
uable document deserves much more regard than 
it has received from the ordinary mass of students 
of Church history; for nothing in antiquitv sets 
out more clearly than it does, the provision for the 
sinner which has been made by the atonement, and 
the consequent righteousness which is enjoyed by 
the believer, as the only righteousness which avails 
the sinner in his guilt and need. 

DIONYSIA (de-o-nish'yah), the name of a 
feast of Dionysus or Bacchus, celebrated with wild 


and licentious enthusiasm. So great were the 
excesses committed that the Romans had forbidden 
the celebration of this feast in Italy. And yet it 
was forced upon the Jews by Antioclius Epiphanes, 
2 Macc. vi. 7. See Bacchus. 

DIONYSIUS (de-o-nish'yus), an early bishop 
of Corinth, is reputed by Eusebius to have been the 
authorofeightepistles addressed tochurches in Pon¬ 
tus, Athens, Nicomedia, Rome, Crete, Gortyna and 
elsewhere. A few fragments of these only remain. 

DIONYSIUS was a presbyter of Rome, and 
in 259 he was chosen bishop after the martyrdom 
of Sixtus IT. Dionysius Alexandrinus was ac¬ 
cused before him of error touching the person of 
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DIONYSIUS ALEXANDRINUS 


DIOSPOLIS 


Christ. None of his works remain, except a frag¬ 
ment which Athanasius has preserved which bears 
on the views of Dionysius Alexandrinus. It is in 
a letter from the Roman bishop to the African 
bishops on this important subject. 

DIONYSIUS ALEXANDRINUS (al-ek- 
zan-dri'nus) was an eminent bishop of Alexandria. 
The preaching of Origen brought him to the know¬ 
ledge of Christianity. lie became a catechist, and 
in 247 he succeeded Heraclas in the sec. The age in 
which he lived was full of trouble for the Christians. 
Pestilence raged in the eastern provinces, contro¬ 
versies divided the Church, and the persecutions 
of Decius and Valerian wasted it. lie was com¬ 
pelled to flee with many of his flock into the 
Lybian desert, and he had scarcely returned, after 
a storm of persecution had abated, before he had 
to encounter another, caused by the cruelty of 
Valerian. After three years of seclusion he re¬ 
turned to Alexandria, where he died about A. D. 
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a large number of works. 11 is most important 
Biblical work is a commentary on the entire Scrip¬ 
tures, to the publication of which, some sixty years 
after his death, the members of his order were 
instigated by the spread of the Reformed doctrines. 
It has been described as a prodigy of erudition. 
It is almost entirely composed of what Dionysius 
had read in the Fathers and in the authors who 
preceded him. It is not, however, a catena, but a 
continuous commentary. 

DIONYSIUS EXIGUUS (ek-sig'u-us), or 
“the little,” was born in Scythia in the sixth cen¬ 
tury. He studied at Rome, and was a vehement de¬ 
fender of the claims of the Roman see. It is prob¬ 
able that he wrote the canons of the Council of 
Sardica, and collected the papal decretals from Siri- 
cius to Anastasius II. His fame rests on a work in 
which he took the advent of Christ as a starting- 
point in chronology, thus giving birth to the term 
the “ Christian era.” A modern writer has well said 
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265. Only a few unimportant portions of Ills 
works remain. He followed Origen in opposing 
the Chiliastic doctrine, and he wrote against Sabel- 
lianism. The Arians of Alexandria claimed him, 
but he adopted the expression “homoousia,” 
which the Arians repudiated, and modern his¬ 
torians hold that he must be classed among the 
orthodox, as appears from a sentence in which he 
thus represents Christ speaking from the prophet 
Jeremiah, “ I who always am the Christ subsisting 
personally, equal to the Father, in that I differ 
nothing from him in substance, coeternal also with 
the almighty Spirit.” 

DIONYSIUS CARTHUSIANUS (kar- 
thoo-zhe-ah'nus), a learned Belgian monk, born 
about the close of the fourteenth century at Ryckel, 
a small town in the neighborhood of Looz, a few 
miles north-west of Liege, whence he is sometimes 
called Dionysius it Ryckel and sometimes Denis de 
Leeuwis. He passed forty-eight years of his life in 
the Carthusian monastery at Ruremonde, and by 
his contemplative habits won for himself the title of 
Dr.Ecstaticus. He died in 1471, leaving behind him 


it “was a great thought of the ‘little monk’ 
(whether so called from his humility or from his 
small stature is unknown) to view Christ as the 
turning-point of the ages, and to introduce this 
view into chronology.” He died about A. D. 550. 

DIONYSIUS, THE AREOPAGITE (ar-e- 
op'ah-gite). The name of “ Dionysius the Are- 
opagite” enlivens the scanty account of success 
which attended the visit of Paul to Athens, Acts 
xvii. 34. Nothing further is related of him in 
the New Testament, but ecclesiastical historians 
record some particulars concerning his career 
both before and after his conversion. Suidas 
recounts that he was an Athenian by birth, and 
eminent for his literary attainments; that he 
studied first at Athens and afterward at Heliopolis, 
in Egypt, and that, while in the latter city, he 
beheld that remarkable eclipse of the sun, as he 
terms it, which took place at the death of Christ, 
and exclaimed to his friend Apollophanes, “ Either 
the divinity suffers or sympathizes with some 
sufferer.” He further details that after Dionysius 
returned to Athens he was admitted into the 


Areopagus, and having embraced Christianity 
about A. D. 50, was constituted bishop of Athens 
by the apostle Paul himself. Syncellus and 
Nicephorus both record the last particular. Aris¬ 
tides, an Athenian philosopher, asserts that he 
suffered martyrdom—a fact generally admitted by 
historians; but the precise period of his death, 
whether under Trajan or Adrian, or, which is most 
likely, under Domitian, they do not determine. 
Whatever credit may be given to these traditions, 
the name of Dionysius is certainly interesting in a 
literary point of view, owing to an attempt made 
by some writer, in after times, to personate the 
Areopagite, and who contrived to pass his produc¬ 
tions on the Christian world as of the apostolic 
age, and thereby greatly influenced the spirit both 
of the Eastern and Western Churches. Different 
opinions have been held as to the real author of 
these productions. They were ascribed at an early 
period to Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea in the 
fourth century, an opinion to which the learned 
j Cave inclines, though lie thinks that Apollinaris, 
the son, may have been the author. He remarks 
that the peculiar acquirements and turn of mind 
of Apollinaris, the father, as described by Socrates 
and Sozomen, would have well qualified him to 
have written the “ Areopagitica.” There have not 
been wanting instances in which supposititious 
works were fathered upon great names by disciples 
of the Apollinariah school. 

The resemblance between the “Areopagitica” 
and the writings of Proclus and Plotinus is so 
obvious as to afford great probability that the 
Pseudo-Dionysius did not write much earlier than 
the fifth century. 

DIONYSUS (de-o-ni'sus), a name of Bacchus 
the god of wine. He is mentioned in 2 Macc. vi. 

I 7 ; xiv. 33. The derivation of this name is uncer¬ 
tain. He was said to be the son of Jupiter and 
Semele. He was also viewed as the source of 
fertility in nature, and the patron of civilization, 
joy and gladness. See Bacchus. 

DIOPETES (de-op'e-tes). This word occurs in 
Acts xix. 35, where it is used as an epithet of the 
statue of Diana. The popular idea was that the 
celebrated statue fell down from Jupiter, and the 
word means “ Jove-fallen.” Heathen writers often 
use the term. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS (de-os-ko-rin'the-us), 2 
Macc. xi. 21. See Month. 

DIOSCORUS (de-os'ko-rus) lived in the end 
of the fourth century, and was bishop of Hermop- 
olis. He is celebrated as having been one of the 
four solitaries of the Nitrian Desert, called also 
“the tall brothers” on account of their lofty 
stature. Ammonius, Eusebius and Euthymius 
were the others who belonged to this band. 

DIOSCORUS was chosen pope in 529 on the 
death of Felix IV., but Boniface l\. was elected 
at the same time; and being sustained by Athalric 
the Goth, Dioscorus was pronounced an “anti¬ 
pope.” He died in a month after his election, 
and Boniface excommunicated him when he was 
in the grave. 

DIOSPOLIS (de-os'po-lis) was the Greek 
name given to the ancient Lvdda, and it is memor¬ 
able chiefly in connection with a synod held there 
A. D. 415 to discuss the charges brought against 
Pelagius. He attended, but the bishops of Arles 
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and Aix, who were the accusers, did not attend. 
The charges were read, whereupon Pelagius ad¬ 
mitted some of them, denying the sense which his 
accusers attached to them. The synod acquitted 
him, but Augustine, referring to the decision, ob¬ 
served that it was not “ heresy that was there 
acquitted, but the man who denied the heresy.” 

DIOTREPHES (di-ot'rc-fees), a person who 
seems to have been one of the false teachers con¬ 
demned by St. John in his third Epistle. He 
appears to have been a presbyter or deacon, prob¬ 
ably the former. He refused to receive the letter 
sent by John, thereby declining to submit to his 
directions or acknowledge his authority, 3 John 9. 

DIPHATH (dif'ath), 1 Chr. i. G, marg. See 
Riphatii. 

DIPLOMA (dip-plo'ma), a name for a license 
from its manner of being’ folded double. 

DIPPEL (dip'p’l), JOHANN CONRAD, was 
born near Darmstadt in 1673. He became a pro¬ 
fessor at Giesseu, where he studied. His vanity 
led him into extravagant positions, and he rambled 
about from land to land and from system to system. 
Atone time he attacked “pietism,” and at another 
he was its defender. He assailed the doctrines of 
the atonement and of justification. As a physician 
he went to Sweden, and he became known as a 
quack doctor and the projector of a universal 
medicine, “ Dippel’s oil.” He became extensively 
known as the advocate of the “ interior light,” 
which he held was in all men as well as in Christ, 
and he endeavored to substitute his system, based 
on this light and on “doing good,” in the place of 
Christianity. He was a vain, illogical, unsettled, 
erratic man, with neither depth nor attractiveness, 
and yet he had a number of followers. They were 
known as “ Dippelians.” He died in 1734. 

DIPPERS ( dip'pers). The early Baptists in 
England were so called as baptizing by immersion. 



Diptych. 


DIPTYCH (dip'tik), two tables on which 
were inscribed the names of the living and dead 
who were to be remembered at mass. In the 
Eastern Church three supli are generally used, the 
third being that of the bishops whose names are 
to be commemorated. It was the office of the 
deacon to recite the names. 

DIRECTOR (di-rek'tor), called a “director 
of the conscience,” or “spiritual director,” is a 
title applied in the Romish Church to the priest 
who acts as confessor, and who exercises the power 
of absolution. 


DIRECTORY (di-rek'to-re). I. The Assem¬ 
bly of Divines who met at Westminster drew up 
a set of rules and directions for public worship to 
take the place of the Book of Common Prayer. It 
was framed in 1643; in the following year it was 
ratified by Parliament, and adopted by the Scotch 
General Assembly in 1645. It prescribes no forms 
of prayer, but enjoins a reverent assembling of the 
people for the worship of God, and then describes 
how the services should be conducted, and indi¬ 
cates what the matter of prayer should be. So, as 
to the Lord’s Supper, it directs that the Communi¬ 
cants shall be seated around the “Communion¬ 
table” in the ordinance. It also sets forth how 
the Sabbath is to be observed, the sick to be 
visited and the duties of religion observed. It com¬ 
mends the Lord’s Prayer as a model of devotion. 

II. In the United States, the Presbyterian 
Church has a directory also, which is appended to 
the “Constitution” as adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

III. In the Romish Church an annual directory 
is published for the use of the clergy. In it di¬ 
rections are given respecting the feasts and observ¬ 
ances of the year on the authority of the bishop 
of the diocese. 

DIRGE (derj), “a funeral hymn.” The name 
is derived from the first word in the antiphonian 
“office for the dead,” which is “ Dirige, Dominc,” 
etc.—“Direct my way, O Lord my God, in thy 
sight.” 

DISCALCEATI (dis-kal-se-ali'te), or BARE¬ 
FOOTED MONKS and NUNS. See Monks. 

DISCERNING (dis-sern'ing) OF SPIRITS 
is mentioned in 1 Cor. xii. 10 as one of the supernat¬ 
ural gifts which were conferred by the Holy Spirit 
in apostolic times. It seems to have been a sort of 
spiritual intuition, enabling Its possessors, as with 
the eye of heaven, to read the character of those 
who professed to have divine revelations and deter¬ 
mine whether they were of God or not. We see the 
exercise of this gift, as directed to what was evil, 
in the penetrating insight of the apostle Peter 
respecting the case, first of Ananias and Sapphira, 
then of Simon Magus, and the oracular decision 
pronounced by him upon their state and behavior. 
It was specially needed at a time when the Chris¬ 
tian Church was beginning to take root in the 
world, and when, amid the spiritual heavings and 
excitements that prevailed, the false was sure to 
intermingle with the true. But as matters grew 
into regular and settled order, a power of this 
description would naturally come to be withdrawn, 
as no longer needed to carry on the affairs of the 
Church ; the spirits could be tried by the ordinary 
tests of doctrine and character without any super¬ 
natural endowment of grace, and so discerning of 
spirits soon ceased to be mentioned as a special 
gift, while false teachers were kept in check by 
the discipline of the Church. 

DISCIPLE (dis-sFp’l), a scholar or follower 
of any teacher, in the general sense. It is hence 
applied in the Gospels not only to the followers of 
Christ, but to those of John the Baptist, Matt. ix. 
14, etc., and of the Pharisees, Matt. xxii. 16. Al¬ 
though used of the followers of Christ generally, 
it is applied in a special manner to the twelve apos¬ 
tles, Matt. x. 1; xi. 1; xx. 17 ; Luke ix. 1. After 
the death of Christ the word took the wider sense 
of a believer or Christian—i. e. t a follower of 
Jesus Christ. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, a sect in the 
United States whose professed object is to unite all 
parties on the basis of the Bible only. See Camp¬ 
bell, Alexander. 

DISCIPLINE (dis'sip-pline) is an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal term which signifies the application of Christian 
rules in regulating the lives of the members of the 
Church so as to secure order and purity. 

In the Christian Church the law of the New 



Testament, as laid down by our Lord in Matt, 
xviii. 15-17, and by the apostle in 1 Cor. v. 1-11, 
was diligently observed. So also the injunctions 
of 2 Thess. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 John 9-11 were 
carefully observed in reference to those who were 
within the pale of the Church, and the authority 
thus exercised was purely spiritual until the 
Church became established by civil law. It is 
more than probable that the members were at 
least consenting parties to the acts which the 
Church-officers passed in relation to the exclusion 
of offenders, but in time the decision was made by 
those who presided as the rulers and the teachers 
of the Church. 

In the Middle Ages a system of “penitential” 
discipline grew up in which those who confessed 
their sins had certain exercises prescribed through 
which they had to pass, and these were held to be 
evidences of “ penitence” as distinct from “primi¬ 
tive discipline.” 

In Protestant Churches discipline is exercised 
in the forms of warning, reproof, censure, suspen¬ 
sion, and in grievous cases excommunication. In 
the Presbyterian Churches discipline is exercised 
by the “Church Session,” subject to appeal to the 
Presbytery, the Synod and the General Assembly. 
In Congregational Churches it is managed by the 
members who assemble for that purpose. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church a committee of five 
persons is appointed, the pastor presides at the 
trial, and appeals may be carried to the Quarterly 
and Annual Conference. In the Reformed Churches 
(German and Dutch) discipline is administered in 
most respects as it is done in the Presbyterian 
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Church. Ill the Protestant Episcopal Church, if 
a minister is accused of some error or crime, he is 
tried before his bishop; and if found guilty, he is 
reproved or suspended for a time from the exer¬ 
cise of his ministry, or finally discharged from the 
office. If a communicant be found guilty, he is 
denied a place among God’s people at the Lord s 
Supper, or he may be openly rejected as an un¬ 
worthy and wicked person. 

DISCIPLINE, BOOK OF. A volume is pub¬ 
lished every four years in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, after the meeting of the general confer¬ 
ence, which is called “The Doctrines and Disci¬ 
pline of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The 
constitutional portions remain, but the parts on 
general rules, discipline, ritual and the manage¬ 
ment of benevolent institutions are liable to change. 

DISCIPLINE, FIRST and SECOND BOOKS : 
OF. The first was drawn up by the Scottish Re¬ 
formers in 1560, after the return of Knox from 
Geneva. It contained the order and government 
of the Church of Scotland. Knox, Winram, Spots- 
wood, Rosse and Douglas prepared it. It had the 
sanction of the assembly, but it was never ratified 


by the privy council, and thus it was a Church, 
biit not a State, document. The second book was 
prepared after the first. It was sanctioned by the 
assembly in 1578, and it has always been more 
esteemed than the other. It was entered in the 
register of the assembly of 1581, subsequently 
sworn to in the national covenant, and in the as¬ 
sembly of 1638 and afterward it was again ratified. 
It was according to this book that the Church was 
established by law in 1592 and 1690. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE LASH OR 

SCOURGE (skurj). This name originates from 
the instrument used in flagellation in self-morti¬ 
fication or in penitential inflictions. Among the 
heathen, as in Egypt, in Greece and in Rome, such 
discipline prevailed. Before the eleventh century 
such exercises had been adopted by several persons 
in the Christian Church, but the custom was then 
sanctioned by authority. St. Dominic was famous 
for his self-infliction, reaching to 100 lashes to each 
psalm or 15,000 for; the whole psalter. Associa¬ 
tions sprung up in Italy named Flagellants who 
aimed at maintaining this “discipline’ as an emi¬ 
nent means of piety. At times the lash could be 
received by proxy, as in the case of Henry IA . 
when he was received into the Church after hav¬ 
ing abjured Protestantism. The deputies reported 
that they were permitted to have their coats on, 


and that the pope struck lightly. They afterward 
received cardinal’s hats. 

DISCUS (dis'kus), 2 Macc. iv. 14, a circular 
plate of metal or stone, the throwing of which 
was one of the exercises in the ancient games. 
See Games. 

DISEASES (diz-e'zez). Such as were frequent 
among the Jews or any way peculiar to them— 
leprosy, for example, pestilence, palsy, etc.—will 
be found noticed under their proper heads, and 
the general subject, as viewed in Scripture, is no 
further remarkable than that all manner of disease 
is regarded there as the visitation of God on 
account of sin. It is only after sin had entered 
that sickness, in its different forms of disease and 
its natural issue death, obtained a footing in the 
earth. When the Redeemer comes to rectify the 
evil, he makes himself known as the bearer of our 
diseases, not less than the remover of our guilt, 
Matt. viii. 17. And when the final results of his 
salvation are brought in, as sin shall have been for 
ever purged away, so disease of every form shall 
disappear: “The inhabitants shall not sav, I am 
sick, the people shall be forgiven their iniquity,” 
Isa. xxxiii. 24. 

DISH. The words sometimes so 
rendered in our version are also trans¬ 
lated “basin,” “bowl,” etc. In Ex. 
xxv. 29; xxxvii. 16; Num. iv. 7, a 
deep dish or bowl is meant. The 
“ dish” of Jud. v. 25, translated “bowl ” 

* m vi. 38, is a shallow basin. The word 
used in 2 Ki. xxi. 13 signifies a platter 
into which anything is poured. The 
dipping in the dish, Matt. xxvi. 23; 
Mark xiv. 20, is still customary in some 
Eastern countries. Each person dips a 
piece of bread in the dish and carries 
it to his mouth with some portion of 
the contents. The phrase as applied 
to Judas of dipping his hand in the 
same dish with our Lord was used to 
indicate familiar association. 

DISHAN (disli'an), a son of Seir the Horite, 
Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38, 42. 

DISHON (dish'on). 1. A son of Seir, Gen. 
xxxvi. 21, 26, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38. 2. A son of Anah 
and grandson of Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 25; 1 Chr. i. 41. 

DISHON, Deut. xiv. 5, marg. See Pygarg. 

DISPENSATION (dis-pen-say'shun). This 
word, occurring in 1 Cor. ix. 17; Eph. i. 10; iii. 
2* Col. i. 25, properly means stewardship or ad¬ 
ministration. It has come, however, in The ordi¬ 
nary use of it, to imply a system of religious doc¬ 
trines and rites. Thus we speak of the Jewish 
dispensation and the Christian dispensation. 

DISPENSATION. 1. A relaxation of the 
common law by one who has the power of grant¬ 
ing the same. 2. Relaxation of ecclesiastical laws, 
customs or penances by one who has authority for 
the same. 3. A particular form and amount of 
divine revelation and government, as the patri¬ 
archal, Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 

DISPERSION (dis-per'shun), OF 

THE. The “ dispersed” or the “ dispersion ” was 
the appellation given to those who continued in 



I other countries afteT”the return from Babylon. 
The dispersed, however, all looked to Jerusalem 
as the metropolis of their faith; they paid the 
j legal half-shekel toward its services, they had with 
them everywhere their sacred books, which thus 
' became known to the Gentiles, Acts xv. 21, while 
a wholesome influence was perceptible on them¬ 
selves. “The difficulties,” says Mr. Westcott, 
“which set aside the literal observance of the 
Mosaic ritual, led to a wider view of the scope of 
the law and a stronger sense of its spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. Outwardly and inwardly, by its effects 
both on the Gentiles and on the people of Israel, 
the dispersion appears to have been the clearest 
providential preparation for the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity.” The “dispersion” included the twelve 
tribes, John vii. 35; Acts xxvi. 7; James i. 1; 1 
Pet. i 1. See Jews, Judah and Israel. 

DISPERSION OF NATIONS. See Earth. 

DISSENTERS (dis-sent'ers), the name given 
in common to all denominations in England who 
have “separated” from the Established Church. 
Presbyterians and others in Scotland and Ireland 
are often thus called, but erroneously, as they were 
never in communion with the English Church, hold¬ 
ing as they did a Presbyterian form, as in England 
the Episcopal form was held since the Reformation. 

DISTAFF (dis'taff), Prov. xxxi. >19. See 
Spinning; Weaving. 

DITHEISM (di-tlie'izm), the system of two 
eternal and opposing principles. See Dualism 
and Maniciieeism. 

DIVINATION (div-e-na'shun), DIVINER. 
In the ordinary acceptation of the term, divination 
differs from prophecy in that the one is a human 
device, while the other is a divine gift; the one an 
unwarranted prying into the future by means of 
magical arts, superstitious incantations or natural 
signs arbitrarily interpreted, the other a partially 
disclosed insight into the future, by the supernat¬ 
ural aid of Him who sees the end from the begin¬ 
ning. Among the heathen, who were destitute of 
the true knowledge of God and had no authorized 
interpreters of his will, the distinction now drawn 
was necessarily unknown; divination and prophecy 
differed only as the particular from the general, 
and the diviner, though in a somewhat inferior 
line and with less of certainty in his prognostica¬ 
tions, was also a prophet. Hence the work of 
Cicero, which treats generally of men’s insight 
into the future and the real or pretended means 
of attaining it, is entitled Dc Divinatione. He 
only so far distinguishes as to divide between those 
who sought to get this insight into the future by 
artful methods, such as omens and auguries, and 
those who were thought to obtain presentiments 
of the future in a more natural way, through a 
certain excitation of mind or by means of presag¬ 
ing dreams. But in Scripture language the di¬ 
viners were false prophet, and divination was 
allied to witchcraft and idolatry, Dcut. xviii. 10, 
18; Josh. xiii. 22; Jer. xxvii. 9, etc. The word 
most commonly used for divination, kesem, and the 
corresponding verb, kasam (originally to divide, to 
apportion lots), are used of false prophets and 
soothsayers, as in the passages just referred to , of 
necromtfticers, who professed to evoke the dead, 1 
Sam. xxviii. 8; of heathen augurs and enchanters, 
1 Sam. vi. 2; 2 Ki. xvii. 17 ; Zecli. x. 2; of mak¬ 
ing prognostications by means of arrows, inspection 
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of entrails, etc., Ezek. xxi. 26. Another word, 
naclia8h , is occasionally used, though only in two 
or three passages, Gen. xliv. 15; 1 Ki. xx. 33; 
Num. xxiii. 23; xxiv. 1, and always with reference 
merely to auguries, or to the arts and incantations 
by .which they were usually taken. But besides 
these more general terms, various others of a 
specific kind are used, having reference to particu¬ 
lar modes of divination, such as charmers, en¬ 
chanters, witches, wizards, etc. We shall briefly 


feigned pretext) to divination by the cup, as an 
existing and well-known practice, shows how early 
it must have got a footing in Egypt. Nothing is 
indicated there, however, or in any other part of 
Scripture, as to the mode in which the cup was 
used for the purpose in question. It is reported 
that the cup—the cup as used for sacred purposes— 
was a symbol of the Nile, which was called “the 
cup of Egypt,” and by the varying aspects of its 
contents it was thought to mirror the forms of all 


travels (published in 1756). When he and his 
party were at Derri, on the confines between Egypt 
and Nubia, and in circumstances of great danger, 
they sent a threatening message to a malicious and 
powerful Arab. He replied, “ I know what sort 
of people you are. I have consulted my cup, and 
have found by it that you are the people of whom 
one of our prophets has said that Franks should 
come in disguise and spy out the land; that they 
would afterward bring a great number of their 



The Witch of Endor.—S eo Divinatiox, Saul nnd Endor. 


glance at the different kinds, taking them in his¬ 
torical order. 

1. The earliest mention of the practice of divi¬ 
nation was that by the cup. To magnify the value 
of Joseph’s silver cup and aggravate the guilt of 
purloining it, Joseph’s steward was ordered to say 
to the sons of Jacob, “ Is not this it in which my 
lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth?” 
Gen. xliv. 4. The charge, we know, was a feigned 
one, made for the purpose of trying what was in 
the hearts of the men toward Benjamin, and the 
special aggravation in the charge, as to the cup 
being applied to purposes of divination, we may 
reasonably suppose was of the same character. 
The allusion made in his name (though under a 
65 


things. But the discovery of cups or bowls among 
the Babylonian ruins with supposed magical in¬ 
scriptions in them has led to the supposition that 
this possibly may have been the mode also in 
Egypt of divining by them. Tt is certain that 
cups or bowls are frequently used still in various 
parts of the East in cases of dangerous maladies, 
which having charms written inside by magicians 
and w’ater afterward put into them, this water is 
expected to work as a cure. Such a practice, how¬ 
ever, differs somewhat from the art of divination. 
But as to the fact of divining by cups in ancient 
Egypt there can be no doubt. And that the super¬ 
stition descended to comparatively modern times 
appearsirom a circumstance recorded in Norden’s 


countrvmen, conquer the land and exterminate 
all.” 

2. Under the names of sorcerers, wizards, witches, 
classes of persons are mentioned in the Pentateuch 
who, from the import of their names, may be pre¬ 
sumed to have dealt in divinations, but their pro¬ 
fession only, not the particular methods of carry¬ 
ing it on, is intimated. The sorcerers in Ex. vii. 
11 should perhaps rather have been designated 
enchanters, as the word is indeed rendered in 
Deut. xviii. 10— mckasheph, one who uses incanta¬ 
tions, whether with the design of creating a delu¬ 
sion respecting the present or begetting false ex¬ 
pectations of the future. It is the same word, only 
with a female termination, which is translated 
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witch in Ex. xxii. 18, denoting a character so offen¬ 
sive to sound religion and morality that none pro¬ 
fessing it were to be suffered to live. The wizards 
in Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6; Deut. xviii. 11, etc — 
yiddconi , from the root to know , hence the knowing 
ones by way of eminence, the wise beyond others 
—were those who professed to sec into the coming 
issues of Providence, and to have the power, prob¬ 
ably by certain forms of incantation, to reveal the 
secrets of Ileaven. But for anything that either 
this or the other names import, the parties spoken 
of might resort in turn to any of the modes by 
which diviners sought to obtain credit for their 
supernatural insight. 

3. The name last noticed is very commonly 
coupled with another which does point to a specific 
mode of trying to elicit the secrets of Providence— 
having or consulting with familiar spirits—o6o//t, 
as such persons are called in Lev. xix. 31. But 
this seems to be an elliptical expression for those 
who had an ob, and the characters in question are 
more fully described in Lev. xx. 27 as those who, 
11 whether man or woman, had ob in them ”— i. e ., 


Consulting an Oriental Fortune-teller. 


places and persons on earth, especially the spots 
where their ashes reposed and the persons who 
paid them peculiar honor and regard. It was only 
what might be expected—that crafty persons would 
work upon this superstitious belief, and turn it to 
purposes of fraud and imposture. IIow readily 
both the belief and the delusive practices associated 
with it obtained a footing among the covenant- 
people the many prohibitions given respecting 
them in the Pentateuch sufficiently manifest, and 
the references to them, in the later historical books 
and the prophetical writings, show that they still 
held their ground, though solemnly denounced and 
forbidden, to the very close of the Old Testament 
canon. But they were far from ceasing then or 
with the ancient economy itself, for the rise of 
saint and relic worship in the Christian Church 
again laid the foundation of a fresh development 
of the necromantic art, which in process of time 
furnished materials for some of the darkest and 
most discreditable chapters in modern history. 

4. Apparently another and distinct class of di¬ 
viners is indicated by a word which, in the Eng¬ 
lish Bible, is usu¬ 
ally rendered ob¬ 
servers of times , 
Lev. xix. 2G; 
Deut. xviii. 10; 
Mic. v. 12, sooth¬ 
sayers or sorcerers. 
The word is ineo- 
nenim, and is of 
uncertain etymol¬ 
ogy. IIencc,aconr 
sidcrable variety 
of meanings have 
been attached to 
it, though all are 
agreed that it de¬ 
notes persons ad- 
dieted to some 
sort of divination. 
The connection 
alone puts this be¬ 
yond a doubt. In 
the Pentateuch 
the Vulgate had 
rendered the word 


a spirit of pvthon or divination. The witch of | observing dreams, and in the three prophetical 
Endor belonged to this class; she is called a “mis- passages by taking auguries or divinations. Onr 
. l i*._li_ • :.. 1 C ivonclofAra cnVictnnt 1 1 lv followed it in tllC 


tress of o&” (so the word literally is in 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7), and Saul asked her to divine to him by 
the ob— in the English Bible, “by the familiar 
spirit.” It seems to have been but another mode 
of designating a necromancer, one who professed 
to have familiar converse with the souls of the 
dead, and to derive thence information not access¬ 
ible to others respecting the designs of Providence 
and the issues of life. The responses that were 
given to the questions which such necromancers 
undertook to answer were pronounced as from the 
bloodless and ghastly frame of an apparition, and 
hence were usually uttered in a shrill, squeakish 
voice. This is alluded to by Isaiah when, speak¬ 
ing of Jerusalem in her coming state of prostra¬ 
tion and ruin, he represents her speech as like 
“ the voice of an ob out of the earth,” ch. xxix. 


translators substantially followed it in the latter, 
but adopted in the historical passages the ex¬ 
planation of some of the rabbins obsen.''ing, or 
observers of times. It may have had respect to 
observations taken from the appearances and 
motions of the clouds, but just as probably (as 
Gesenius supposes) to the occult and magic arts 
by which soothsayers often pretended to divine 
the approaching future. 

5. Bclomantia , or divining by means of arrows, 
is expressly mentioned as a mode of divination, 
in use at least among the Chaldieans. The king 
of Babylon, says Ezekiel, ch. xxi. 21, “stood at 
the parting, at the head of the two ways, to use 
divination; he shakes the arrows,” etc. The 
action is represented as proceeding at the mo¬ 
ment; the king with his war-equipment is on his 


‘the voice ot an oo out oi me earm, wi. aaia. . . 11 

l—the voice of one more dead than alive peeping way southward, and when he reaches the point 
or chirping. The necromantic art naturally grew, where the roads diverge, the one toward Rabbah 
in the hands of designing and fraudulent men, out <»f Ammon, the other toward Jerusalem, lie pauses 
of the superstitious notions prevalent among the for a little to inquire by augury in which of the 
heathen respecting the spirits or manes of the two directions fortune was awaiting him. Three 
departed. These were supposed to 'enter on a several forms of divination are brought into play, 
semi-deified state after death, and in that state to and of these the first is by means of some action 
keep up an occasional connection with certain with arrows, no further described here than with 


respect to the shaking of them, which seems to 
have formed a prominent part of the ceremony. 
Jerome, in his comment on the passage, says of it 
that what the king did was “to put a certain 
number of arrows into a quiver, each having a 
particular name inscribed on it, and then mix 
them together, that he might sec whose arrow 
should come out, and which city he should first 
attack. And this (he adds) the Greeks call belo- 
mantia or rabdomantia .” 

C. In addition to the arrows, the king of Baby¬ 
lon is described by the prophet Ezekiel, in the 
passage referred to above, as also consulting or 
inquiring at the tcrapliim , for so the word is, and 
not generally idols, as in the English Bible. For 
these, see under Terapiiim. It is enough to say 
at present that they appear to have been a kind 
of household idols used for helps to devotion and 
for direction in perplexities; and, far from being 
confined to heathen worshipers, traces of them are 
found among the covenant people, both in earlier 
and later times, Gen. xxxi. 19; Jud. xvii. 5; 1 
Sam. xv. 23; Hos. iii. 4; Zech. x. 2. 

7. Forming prognostications from the inspection 
of entrails, and in particular of the livers of newly 
slain animals, may also be noticed, although there 
is no evidence of its having been practiced among 
the Jews. The only instance that occurs of it in 
Scripture is found in the passage of Ezekiel al¬ 
ready referred to, where the king of Babylon 
completes his series of auguries by inspecting the 
liver. No more in this case than in the employ¬ 
ment of the arrows is any indication given as to_ 
the inode adopted for reading out of the liver the 
signs of coming good or evil. But we know from 
other sources that it was by applying certain rules 
to the color and appearances presented by the liver; 
and according to the data furnished by these, favor¬ 
able or adverse results were anticipated. 

In addition to the preceding special forms of 
divination, there were others of a more general 
kind which it is enough to mention—Consulting 
oracles, not unknown among the Israelites in the 
more corrupt periods of their history, 2 Ki. i. 2; 
seeking to false prophets or dreamers (see under 
Dreams) ; listening to the prognostications of star¬ 
gazers or astrologers. In later times this last class 
had a great name, and were frequently resorted to, 
not only in their native scat in Chaldsea, but in 
many other countries also over which they spread 
themselves in quest of gain. The superstitious at 
Rome are represented by Juvenal as hunting gene¬ 
rally after fortune-tellers, but preferring Chaldcean 
astrologers to all other professors of the art. And 
notwithstanding the strong and frequent denunci¬ 
ation in the law and the prophets of all sorts of 
divination, there can be no doubt that in the times 
prior and subsequent to the gospel era the baser 
part of the Jewish people were grievously addicted 
to the arts of soothsaying and magic. Evidences 
of this are not wanting in New Testament Scrip¬ 
ture, Acts xiii. G; xix. 18, and the sarcastic allu¬ 
sions of Juvenal furnish additional and striking 
illustrations. It could only be, however, the more 
depraved and reprobate portion of the Jews who 
gave themselves tQ such arts; the men of enlight¬ 
ened minds and good conscience must have stood 
entirely aloof from them, and even decried them 
as of demoniacal character and origin. 

We cannot wonder at the stringent laws enacted 
in Scripture against divination, and its repudiation 
in every form. In its very nature it implies dis¬ 
trust in the providence of God and a desire to 
obtain knowledge unsuited to one’s circumstances 
in life—knowledge which might partly enable 
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some to get undue advantages over others and 
partly divert the movements of Providence out of 
their proper channels. Such knowledge is wisely 
withheld—it cannot be obtained by legitimate 
means; and as a necessary consequence, the at¬ 
tempt to impart it must always proceed on false 
grounds; it is a pretension based on hypocrisy and 
deceit. Diviners, therefore, is but another word 
for deceivers, and dupes of fraud and imposture 
must be all who listen to their divinations. Hence 
the art so readily allied itself to idolatry ; rejected 


/tab, a cape on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Akabah. 

DOANE (done), GEORGE WASHING¬ 
TON, D.D., LL.D., bishop of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in New Jersey, was born in that 
state at Trenton in 1799. lie was educated at 
Union College, where he graduated at an early 
age. In 1821 he was ordained deacon, and in 
1823 he received priest’s orders. After laboring 
in Trinity Church, New York, he became pro- 


DOCET-® (do-se'tay). The system of the Do- 
cetce was a form of Gnosticism. It was more dis¬ 
tinctly set forth in the tenets of the Valentinians 
i than it had been previously defined. Valentinus, 
Cassianus and Bardesanes are reckoned among the 
Gnostics, and yet they arc considered as holding 
the views of Docetism. The dualism of the Ori¬ 
ental philosophy penetrated and gave soul and 
being to the system described by these names. 
That matter was inherently evil, that spirit be¬ 
came depraved by coming into union with matter, 



liELOMANTIA, OR DIVINATION BY ARROWS. 


by the true religion, it became a fitting accompani¬ 
ment and handmaid of the false, and has ever 
shown the same tendency to hang on the progress 
of a corrupt Christianity that it did to associate 
itself with the corruptions of Judaism. 

DIVORCE (div-vorss'), the separation by judi¬ 
cial authority of man and wife. By common use 
divorce is either total by entire dissolution, “a 
vinculo matrimonii,” or partial, as by judicial sep¬ 
aration, “ a mensa et thoro.” See Marriage. 

DIZ AHAB (diz'a-hab), a place in the Arabian 
Desert, Deut. i. 1. It has been identified with Da- 


fessor of belles-lettres and oratory in Washing¬ 
ton College, Connecticut, and afterward rector of 
Trinity Church in Boston. Tn 1832 he became 
bishop of New Jersey, and he labored with great 
zeal in that office. He increased the number of 
his clergy from 18 to 99. The parishes increased 
from 30 to 84, and the communicants from 657 to 
5000. His friends admitted that he excelled in 
energy rather than in prudence, and at times he 
encountered considerable difficulty. He had an 
exceedingly poetical temperament, was a great 
master of style, and his literary industry was ex- , 
ceedingly great. He died in 1859, having seen a 
great social change in his diocese. 


and that therefore the Christ could not have a real 
physical body and be holy, were essential tenets 
of the system. Hence the dreams of the Oriental¬ 
ists in introducing an immense number of beings 
intermediate between the Deity and the world. 
These beings or “aeons” emanated from the 
Deity, and the highest of them was the Christ. 
They differed among themselves respecting 
Christ’s body, some of them holding that it was 
only an appearance, and immaterial. John seems 
to oppose this heresy, 1 John i. 1. Ignatius thus 
ridicules the system: “They w’ho would make 
nothing but a spectre are themselves spectres— 
spectral men;” and to the same class of the Do- 
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cetce, Tertullian puts the question, “ How is it that 
you make the half of Christ a lie? He was all 
truth.” 

Docetism was fatal to the gospel, inasmuch as 
it rendered it impossible that there could be an 
atonement. The Doceta; and the Ebionites occu¬ 
pied the two opposing extremes of heresy, the 
Ebionites holding to the humanity, and that Jesus 
was an ordinary man, born of ordinary generation, 
while the Doceta? rejected the idea of a physical 
body, and held that the appearance of Jesus was 
but that of a phantasm. The two sects therefore 
completed the circle of error touching the person 
of Christ. 

DOCTOR ( dok'tor). 1. The highest graduate 
in the faculties of divinity, law, philosophy, medi¬ 
cine and music. 2. In the Greek Church, one who 
expounds the gospel and psalter. 3. A title, with 
an appropriate addition, which distinguished many 
of the celebrated media?val Fathers, phil¬ 
osophers and schoolmen. For instance, 

Thomas Aquinas was called the Angelical 
Doctor; Roger Bacon, the Wonderful Doc¬ 
tor; Bradwardin was the Profound Doctor; 

William Ocean was the Invincible Doctor; 
DunsScotus was the Subtile Doctor; and 
Alexander de Hales was the Irrefragable 
Doctor; while others were similarly cha¬ 
racterized by their admirers from age to age. 

DOCTORS’ COMMONS. This is 
the title of the old college near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in London, where the chief ec¬ 
clesiastical courts and the court of admi¬ 
ralty were held. The great fire destroyed 
the place, but the courts were rebuilt and 
the lawyers returned to their old quarters. 

The courts held here were “ the court of 
arches,” “ the archdeacon’s court,” “ the 
prerogative court,” “the faculty court, 

“the court of delegates” and “the admi¬ 
ralty court.” Of late, great changes have 
been made by the union of some of these 
courts, and the transfer of others to new 
situations; so that the importance of the 
dark regions at Carter Lane has nearly 
passed away. 

DOCTORS, FOUR GREEK, Atha¬ 
nasius of Alexandria (A. D. 331), the de¬ 
fender of the deity of Christ against Arius; Basil 
the Great of Casarea (A. D. 379), a patron of 
Monasticism; Gregory Nazianzen (A. D. 376), the 
most sublime of the Greek Fathers; John Chrys¬ 
ostom, archbishop of Constantinople (A. D. 398), 
the most eloquent. To these is often added Cyril 
(A. D. 444), patriarch of Alexandria, the doctor of 
the incarnation. 

DOCTORS, FOUR LATIN, Jerome of Beth¬ 
lehem (A. D. 420), the author of the Vulgate trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures; Ambrose, bishop of Milan 
(A. D. 397), the supposed author of the “ Te Deum;” 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo (A. D. 430), a theolo¬ 
gian and eminent writer; Gregory the Great (A. I). 
604), the Roman bishop who sent Augustine of 
Canterbury to England. 

DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. See The¬ 
ology. 

DOCTRINE CHRISTIAN, CONGREGA¬ 
TIONS OF. 1. Caesar de Bus, a Frenchman born 
in 1544, had taken orders, so as to hold a rich liv¬ 


ing, and after a dissolute life he reformed and 
devoted himself to the care of the sick and the 
poor. He associated a number of fellow-workers, 
and they were sanctioned as an association of 
“secular priests” in 1597 by Pope Clement \ III. 
2. Caesar de Bus also founded a system of Sisters 
of the Christian doctrine. They have been known 
as “ The Ursulines of Toulouse.” 3. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century a congregation of Doc¬ 
trinarians was founded in Italy, the object being 
to give instruction. They still have a number of 
schools in Rome. “Christian Brothers” at the 
present time are largely engaged in education in 
the large cities of the United States, and they 
devote themselves to the work with great zeal. 
They wear a kind of monastic dress. 

DOCUS (do'kus), a small fortress near Jericho 
in which Simon Maccabteus was treacherously mur- 


Traces of ancient substructions discovered by Rob¬ 
inson near to the fountain of Dfik, between Jeri¬ 
cho and Bethel, are supposed to mark the site of 
the ancient castle. 

DOD, ALBERT BALDWIN, D.D., a cele¬ 
brated mathematician and eminent minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, was born in New Jersey at 
Mendham in 1805, and educated at Princeton. 
He became a tutor and finally professor of mathe¬ 
matics in the college. He filled the chair with 
great efficiency until 1845, when he suddenly died. 
He was a powerful writer, as his contributions to 
the “ Princeton Review” demonstrate, and all the 
articles which he produced were eagerly sought 
after, and some of them were printed in a separate 
form. Ilis style was vigorous but lucid, indicating 
accuracy of thought and great grasp of mind. 

DODAI (do'da-i), one of David’s captains, 1 
Chr. xxvii. 4. He is probably the same with 
Dodo, 2; and some have imagined that the words 
“ Eleazar the son of” have been omitted by an 
error of transcription. 


DODANIM (dod'a-nira), the descendants of 
the fourth son of Javan, Gen. x. 4. Bochart and 
other commentators on the ethnographical sketch, 
in Gen. x. suppose that the first settlements of the 
Dodanim were in the south-west part of Asia 
Minor, where the country called by the Greeks 
Doris, and the neighboring isle of Rhodes, are 
conceived to exhibit traces of this origin, the He¬ 
brew letters d and r being, from their similarity, 
often transposed. It is further supposed that set¬ 
tlers of this family may be traced in Thessaly and 
Epirus, where the name is traced in the city of 
Dodana and in the country of Doris. But there 
seems much of uncertainty in these speculations. 

DODAVAH (do'da-vah), a man of Mareshah, 
whose son Eliezer rebuked Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. xx. 
37. See Dodo. 

DODD, WILLIAM, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who, after being for many years 
one of the most popular preachers of the 
day, was induced, in order to relieve him¬ 
self from debts which his extravagant 
habits had contracted, to forge a bond in 
the name of Lord Chesterfield, who had 
once been his pupil, and was executed for 
the crime at Tyburn in 1777. He was born 
in 1729. His father was a clergyman, and 
he was educated at Cambridge. Dodd was 
a most industrious writer and preacher, and 
published many volumes of sermons and 
commentaries. Of his commentary, Orme 
says: “This is mostly a compilation, the 
chief value of which consists in notes fur¬ 
nished from the original papers of John 
Locke, Dr. Waterland, Lord Clarendon, 
Gilbert West and some others. Great use 
is made of some of the printed and long- 
established commentaries on Scripture, 
such as Calmet, Houbigant and Dod¬ 
dridge. ... It is a curious fact that the 
notes which are ascribed to Locke do not 
belong to him, but to Dr. Cudworth.” 

DODDRIDGE (dod'drij), PHILIP, 
D.D., born 1702 in London, where his 
father was an oilman, died at Lisbon, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of 
his health, in 1751, a fortnight after his 
arrival there. He belonged to the old dis¬ 
senters of England, or those who adhered to the 
clergy ejected from the Church by the Act of Uni-: 
formity, which was passed in 1662, and prescribed 
the terms of ministerial conformity. These persons 
were both numerous and powerful, and at length 
succeeded, though not till after the Revolution, in 
getting their worship protected by law under the 
Act of Toleration in 1689. Doddridge passed his 
earliest years in London, but was afterward for a 
time at St. Albans, under the care of a minister 
named Clarke, who upon the death of the elder 
Doddridge seems to have acted like a parent to 
Philip, for whose support little had been left by 
his father. While yet young, Doddridge gave evi¬ 
dences of predilections for the ministry, and was 
entered at a dissenting school kept at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire, by one Mr. John Jennings, the son 
of a clergyman who had suffered by the Act of 
1662. At this place he commenced his ministry in 
1722, Jennings having left it, and dying in the fol¬ 
lowing year. The academy over which he pre¬ 
sided thus being left without a head, Doddridge 
began to be regarded as a person eminently quali¬ 
fied to carry it on. He continued, however, to 


dered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Macc. xvi. 15. 



Dogs of Ancient Egypt. / 


This engraving, from an Egyptian sculpture, Rhows three of the Hunting-dogs of 
Egypt—a. Greyhounds, r, Common Houdd, and f, Fox-dog; b and d were favorito 
House-dogs, and e, a Watch-dog. 
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preach at Kibworth and Market Harborough and 
to prosecute his theological studies, and did not 
open his academy till 1729. It soon became cele¬ 
brated, and was the nursery of many of the old dis- 
Renters of the eighteenth century. He first estab¬ 
lished it at Market Harborough, and subsequently 
removed to Northampton upon being chosen 
minister of a large congregation in that town. 
Here he continued till his death, discharging the 
duties of pastor and head of the academy for 
the education of ministers. Doddridge was very 
anxious to waken his countrymen to deeper ear¬ 
nestness and piety. With this aim he wrote his 
celebrated and excellent work, “ The Rise and Prog¬ 
ress of Religion in the Soul,” and also his equally 
valuable “ Family Expositor,” which consists of the 
New Testament, the Gospels being arranged in har¬ 
mony, with a paraphrase, critical notes and reflec¬ 
tions, or, as he calls them, “ Improvements” of each 
section, into which the whole is divided. This has 
been often printed, and is a monument at once of his 
learning and piety. The notes are original, and 
selected from various authors. The course of his 
educational lectures was published after his death, 
and is esteemed as a text-book of divinity. It 
contains a body of valuable references to various 
writers on subjects connected with divinity. Dod¬ 
dridge also wrote the life of Colonel James Gar¬ 
diner, and was the author of several beautiful 
hymns. He lived and died universally respected, 
and was admired even beyond the pale of his own 
community for his calm.and placid piety. He in¬ 
structed his pupils with the freedom and tenderness 
of a father, and never desired that they should 
blindly follow his sentiments, but encouraged them 
to judge for themselves. He would check any 
appearance of bigotry, and endeavor to show them 
all that could be said in support of the principles 
which they disliked. His works have been trans¬ 
lated into French, German and Dutch. 

DODO (do'do). 1. “A man of Issachar,” whose 
grandson Tola was one of the judges of Israel, Jud. 



An Egyptian Hunter and his Hounds. 


x. 1. 2. “The Ahohite,” one of David’s three 

mighty men, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12. This 
is believed to be the same person who is called 
Dodai in 1 Chr. xxvii. 4, where the words “ Elea¬ 
zar son of” are supposed to be omitted. In 2 
Sam. xxiii. 9, the K’tib is Dodai. 3. “The Beth- 
lehemite,” the father of Ellmnan, who was one of 
the thirty of “the valiant men of the armies” of 
David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 24; 1 Chr. xi. 26. The 
name Dodo is the same as Dodavah, 2 Chr. xx. 37. ! 


DODSON (dod'sun), MICHAEL (1732-99), 
an English barrister and Biblical scholar of the 
Unitarian school. He was the treasurer and active 
supporter of the society for promoting the know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures, and contributed several 
papers to its publication, entitled “Commentaries 
and Essays.” These, revised and expanded, were 
subsequently published under the title, “A 
New Translation of Isaiah, with Notes, sup¬ 
plementary to those of Dr. Lowth, late Bishop 
of London, and containing Remarks on many 
Parts of his Translation and Notes,” by a lay¬ 
man, Lond., 1790, 8vo. The freedom of his i ( , 
censures upon Lowth led to a defence of the Ij' 1 ) 
bishop in a pamphlet entitled, “Short Re- l, j 
marks on a New Translation of Isaiah,” by 
John Sturges, LL.D.; and to this Dodson re- // 
plied in “A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sturges.” 


DODWELL (dod'wel), HENRY, was 
eminent as a prolific writer, a keen critic and 
fearless theologian, who stated without hesi¬ 
tation several tenets that startled his age. 

He was born in Dublin in 1641, and edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College, where he obtained 
a Fellowship. He was chosen Camden pro¬ 
fessor at Oxford in 1688; but being a non-juror, 
he had to retire at the Revolution. He was 
a man of unwearied industry, and he wrote 
extensively on the popish and nonconformist 
controversies. He exceeded most men in as¬ 
serting the claims of the Church of England, 
and in one of his multitudinous publications 
he tried to show that the soul is naturally 
mortal, that it is by the infusion of the bap¬ 
tismal principle that immortality is commu¬ 
nicated to it, and that this infusion can only 
be conveyed by the bishops of the Church. Of 
course these views startled many who had ad- • 
mired many of his other works, and this mode of 
dealing with all the dissenters gave them great 
offence, as it shut them out from the possibility of 
a future existence, let them believe and live as 
they might. He died at Shottesbrooke in 1711. 
He was an eccentric man, as he lived on a mere 
pittance for many years, and allowed the large 
estate which he owned in Ireland to go to the use 
of a relative, who at length murmured at not 
receiving all the income, whereupon Dodwell 
resumed the entire property, and married when 
he was an aged man. 


DOEDERLEIN (do’d'er-line), JOHANN 
CHRISTOPH, a German theologian, was born at 
Windsheim, in Franconia, 20th January, 1745. In 
1764 he repaired to the university of Altorf, and 
in 1767 became deacon in his native city, where 
he devoted his leisure hours to the study of the 
Fathers. In 1772 he was appointed theological 
professor at Altorf, and in 1782 professor of theol¬ 
ogy at Jena. He died here 2d December, 1792. 
Doederlein had an important influence in his day, 
and contributed much to that freer theology which 
gradually passed into rationalism. He formed no 
inconsiderable link in the chain of transition from 
strict orthodoxy to moderatism. He was a very 
accomplished man, to whom almost all branches of 
theology were familiar, an excellent teacher and 
preacher. His “ Isaiah,” translated into Latin, 
with notes, was his chief exegetical work, which 
passed through three editions, but it is almost for¬ 
gotten now. 


DOEG (do'eg), an Edomite, and chief over¬ 
seer of King Saul’s flocks, which is an important 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


trust in Oriental courts. At Nob he was witness 
of the assistance which the high-priest Ahimelech 
seemed to afford to the fugitive David by furnish¬ 
ing him with the sword of Goliah and by supply¬ 
ing him with bread even from the sacred table, 1 
Sam. xxi. 7. Of this he failed not to inform the 
king, who, regardless of the explanation offered 
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by Ahimelech, and finding that the chiefs censured 
him and hesitated to lay their hands upon a person 
so sacred, commanded Doeg to slay him and his 
priests, a task which was executed with equal readi¬ 
ness and cruelty by the Edomite, 1 Sam. xxii. 18. 

DOG. This well known animal is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. But though it was em¬ 
ployed to watch the flocks, Job xxx. 1, and to 
guard the house, Isa. lvi. 10, it was by no means 
regarded, as we regard it, the companion and friend 
of man. Many of the various species of the dog 
were known to the Egyptians, and doubtless also 
to the Israelites. Some, probably, had never been 
domesticated, and there were multitudes, half wild, 
prowling about the fields and the towns, devouring 
offal and dead bodies and disturbing the night with 
their bowlings. This is the ease at present in the 
East, troops of dogs abounding, recognized in a 
degree by food and water being occasionally given 
them, and according to the instinct of their nature 
guarding the places where they congregate, but 
deemed impure and unclean, just as among the 
ancient Hebrews. Hence, we can understand the 
comparison of savage and cruel men to dogs, Ps. 
xxii. 16; Phil. iii. 2, and the contempt and dislike 
attached to the name of a dog. To the present day 
the word is applied by Jews and Mohammedans to 
Christians as a term of reproach. 

DOGMA (dog'ma), a settled, authorized and 
positive religious truth. See Theology. 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, the science and 

statement of positive religious truth. See The¬ 
ology. 
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DOGTOOTH MOULDING, a moulding 

used in early English architecture, consisting of 
four leaves placed together, so as to form a pyra¬ 
mid, and placed in the hollow of the moulding. 
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by its convexity. The following are the diameters 
of the most celebrated domes in European edifices: 
the Pantheon (see engraving at Pantheon) at 
Rome, 143 feet; British Museum, London, 140 
feet; the cathedral at 
Florence (see engravings, 
pages 241 and 281) and St. 
Peter’s (see engraving at 
Rome), Rome, 139 feet; St. 
Sophia (see engraving, page 
355), at Constantinople, 115 
feet; St. Paul’s, London, 
112 feet; church of the 
Invalides, Paris, 80 feet; 
St. Mark’s (see engraving, 
page 117), Venice, 44 feet. 
Illustrations of several of 
the domed churches will be 
found in these pages. 


DOMINICAL (do-min'i-kal), belonging to the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday. 

DOMINICAL ALTAR, the high altar in a 
church. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, that one of the 
first seven letters of the alphabet which marks the 
order in which Sunday falls in any year. 

DOMINICALE (do-min'i-kah-lay), a linen 
veil formerly used by women at the communion. 
It appears to have been in use in the sixth century, 
and may be seen in use at the present day in the 
north of Italy. 

DOMINICAN MONKS, preaching Black 
Friars. See Monks. 


Specimen from: tiie Domesday Book. 


DOLE. 1. Common land. 2. A boundary. 3. 
Alms at funerals and other seasons of dispensing 

charity. 

DOME is derived from the Latin “ domus,” a 
house. Domus, meaning “the house” by way of 
emphasis, was for many ages applied to the church 
or house of God, a use that still partially obtains 
among the Germans, who apply the term dom to a 
cathedral. The word is usually applied in archi 
tecture to the roof of a building, or to the part of 
the roof which rises in a bee-hive form above the 
other parts of the roof, with a curved line inside 
and outside, while it stands on a base that is either 
polygonal or circular. Domes are of an early ori¬ 
gin in architecture, as they appear in Etrurian and 
Persian structures; and the examples of the Etru¬ 
rian were copied by the Romans, as in the case of 
the Pantheon at Rome. The dome is inconsistent 
with the forms of Gothic architecture; but when 
the Byzantine style passed into the Romanesque, 
the dome was modified and retained. The first 
dome on churches that may be called “ modern ” 
is that on Sto. Spirito, in Florence. The cathedral 
of Florence has a dome of the same diameter (139 



DOMESDAY (domez'- 
day), or DOOMSDAY (doomz'day). 1. 

The last judgment; hence, 2. A description 
or census of the realm, originally made by 
William the Conqueror in A. D. 1081. This 
record was afterward supplemented by others 
at a later date. The style and character of 
the doomsday-book will be seen by the very 
admirable illustration which is given in this 
work, and which is specially valuable as 
showing the condition of the language and 
the manner of writing in that remote age. 

DOMINIC (dom'i-nik), SAINT, founder 
of the Dominican order and instigator of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, was born in 
Old Castile in 1170. He was ordained priest 
in 1198, and soon distinguished himself as a 
fervent and eloquent preacher. With a fiery 
zeal he labored in Languedoc for the con¬ 
version of the Vaudois and Albigenses, and 
conceived the project of founding an order 
of monks for the especial purpose of preach¬ 
ing the Catholic faith and bringing back 
“ heretics ” to the Church. In aid and sup¬ 
port of the preachers he procured the establishment 
of courts for the trial and punishment 
of obstinate heretics, who might be put 
to death as a last resort. The commis¬ 
sioners invested with this terrible ju¬ 
risdiction were called “ Inquisitors.” 
In 1208, at the instigation of St. Dom¬ 
inic, the crusade against the Albigenses 
was proclaimed by the pope, which was 
carried on mercilessly for years, and in¬ 
volved frightful slaughter. The order 
O ofDominicaus, called Preaching Friars, 

in England Black Friars and in France 
^ £> Jacobins, was confirmed by Pope Ho- 

norius III. in 121G, and spread rapidly 
in France and Spain. Above fifty houses 
of this order existed in England at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries. 
Dominic was made master of the sacred 
palace, an office created for him. Died 
at Bologna, 1221. Canonized by Greg- 
IX. in 1234. 


DOMINIONS (do-min'yuns), Col. i. 16. 
Michael. 
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feet) as that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and critics 
differ as to the merits of these structures. They 
are both double, having an inner and an outer 
shell, the outer being arranged to please the eye 


° DOMINICA IN ALBIS (do- 
min'e-ka in al'bis), a name given to 
the Sunday after Easter, because the 
persons who had been baptized at Easter wore the 
white robes of baptism, and on the following Sun¬ 
day they were laid aside and deposited in the 
church. The day was also called “ Low Sunday.” 


Turkman Watch-dog. 

DOMITIANUS (dom-i-she-ah'nus), TITUS 
FLAVIUS, the second son of Vespasian and the 
last of the twelve Caesars, was horn A. D. 51, and 
succeeded his brother Titus in 81. He was volup¬ 
tuous, cruel and malignant; and though at his 
accession he made some show of justice, and even 
of kindness, to the citizens, yet the cruelty of his 
disposition was too deep-rooted for concealment, 
and he was both feared and hated for his tyranny. 
In A. D. 95 a very severe persecution was directed 
against the Christians, but the Jews suffered more 
severely still, as the Romans confounded them 
with the Christians. Eusebius records a story of 
the grandchildren of Jude, who were brought be¬ 
fore Domitian, examined and dismissed, when he 
learned that the kingdom of Christ was a spiritual 
and not a civil kingdom. The tradition of the 
apostle John having been cast into a caldron of 
boiling oil in his reign is not now believed. Wars 
were carried on in his reign in Britain, in Ger¬ 
many and in Dacia, but except in Britain unsuc¬ 
cessfully. Agricola, who achieved the conquest of 
Britain in this reign, excited the jealousy of Domi¬ 
tian, and was recalled to Rome. He was in con¬ 
tinual dread of conspirators, and at length fell by 
the hands of an assassin, in the 45th year of his 
age, A. D. 96. 

DONALDSON (don'ald-sun), JOHN WIL¬ 
LIAM, D.D., born in 1812, was educated at the 
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African Hound. 

DONATISTS (don'a-lists) were the followers 
of Donatus, who separated from the Church on 
principles which he held were essential to Church 
purity. During the last half of the third century 
and the beginning of the fourth various forces were 
working in the Church, and influences also from 
without tended to division. These causes pro¬ 
duced the Novatian, Meletian and Donatist schisms, 
and in Africa the last was widely extended and 
produced great results. Donatus held that Ccecil- 
ian, the bishop of Carthage, was unfaithful to the 
interests of religion, and that Felix, who had con¬ 
secrated him, was equally censurable, and that his 
election was therefore void and all his followers 
were heretics. A council was called at Artes, in 


France, on the subject, at which 200 bishops were 
present, some from Tripolis, Numidia, distant 
Mauritania, from York, London and Lincoln, and 
the result was the confirmation of Ciecilianus. Do¬ 
natus refused to acquiesce, and his followers de¬ 
nounced the Church of Rome, overthrew altars, 
destroyed churches and rebaptized those who had 
belonged to these churches. New bishops were 


London university, and afterward graduated at 
Cambridge, where he was placed second in the 
classical Tripos, and his great powers attracted the 
special notice of one of the examiners, the present 
bishop of St. David’s. Within five years after 
taking his degree he published his “New Craty- 
lus,” the first of a series of works which raised 
him to high eminence in the science of philology. 
After holding for a short time a Fellowship 
at Trinity College, he became master of King 
Edward’s school, in the town of Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund’s. Several years later he resigned this 
post, and devoted himself altogether to schol¬ 
arship and Biblical criticism, in both of which 
he exhibited the highest powers, while his pe¬ 
culiar views were much controverted. As a 
grammarian and linguist his reputation is un¬ 
questioned. His theological works, especially 
“Jashar,” written in Latin, incurred severe 
condemnation from many who appreciated his 
great learning. Worn out with long and in¬ 
cessant labor, Dr. Donaldson fell pre-eminently 
the victim of a hard-working age. In spite of 
constant warnings from friends who saw that 
his strength was failing, he relaxed not in his 
toil of compiling a Greek lexicon, as well as in 
preparing new editions of his classical works, 
when he was prematurely cut off at the age of 
48, February 10, 1861. 


DONATIONS (do-na'shunz) OF CON¬ 
STANTINE, the name given to certain in¬ 
struments granting Rome and its annexed ter¬ 
ritory to the popes. They seem to have been forged 
before the eighth century. Adrian and Leo III. 
quoted them to Charlemagne to induce him to make 
a similar grant. Constantine is said to have made 
this gift when he transferred the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople. 


Greyhound of Arabia Petr2ea. 


appointed by them in Rome and elsewhere. They 
proclaimed that heretical baptism was invalid, that 
the Church was not infallible, that it needed reform¬ 
ation, and that Donatus was specially sent for this 
work. As has been well said, “ the Donatist con¬ 
troversy was a conflict between separatism and 
Catholicism, between the idea of the Church 
as an exclusive community of regenerate 
saints and the idea of the Church as the 
general Christendom of State and people.” 
The Donatists said, “ Whoever is a 
true Christian is to us a Catholic.” 
Augustine said, “No man can have 
Christ for his Head who is not a 
member of his body, his Church.” 

And Neander holds that the parties 
understood the distinction in the 
idea of “ the Church visible and in¬ 
visible,” which Augustine came near 
to, but failed fully to comprehend. 


DONATIVE (don'a-tiv), a 
species of advowson, when the king, 
or any subject by his license, founds 
a church and chapel and ordains 
that it shall be in the gift or dis¬ 
posal of the patron, subject to his 
visitation only, and not to that of the ordi¬ 
nary (bishop), and vested absolutely in the 
clerk (clergyman) by the patron’s deed of 
donation, without presentation, institution 
or induction. 


DONELLAN (don-eUlan) LECTURE. In 
1794, Mrs. Anne Donellan bequeathed £1243 to 
Trinity College, Dublin, to found a lecture in that 
college “ for the encouragement of religion, learning 
and good manners.” The provost and senior Fel¬ 
lows have charge of the fund. The lecturer is 
chosen annually. Among the published works of 
the course are some important treatises, such as 
Graves on “The Pentateuch,” Sadleir on “The 


Dispensations,” Kennedy-Baillie on “The Mosaic 
Record of the Creation,” Todd on “ The Prophecies 
relating to Antichrist” and McDonell on “The 
Atonement.” 


DONNE (don'ne), JOHN, an English poet 
and divine, was born in London in 1573. He was 
brought up in the Catholic faith, but after com¬ 
pleting his studies at Oxford he embraced Prot¬ 
estantism, and became secretary to the lord-chan¬ 
cellor Ellesmere. After having lost his office and 
even been imprisoned for clandestinely marrying 
the chancellor’s niece, he took orders, was made 
one of King James’ chaplains, and became preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn and dean of St. Paul’s. Donne 
was termed by Dr. Johnson the founder of the 
metaphysical school of poetry. His works com¬ 
prise letters, sermons, theological essays, etc. His 
prose works show deep thinking and strong powers 
of reasoning, and many of his poems are rich in 
original thought, highly imaginative and full of 
melody. The “Life of Donne” is one of those 
included in Izaak Walton’s charming and well- 
known volume. Died 1631. 


DONUM REGIUM (do'num re'j’um). The 

term means “royal gift,” and by this name the por¬ 
tion of the salary which the Presbyterian ministers 
of Ireland received from the crown was called. The 
Presbyterians of Ulster sustained the cause of the 
Stuart family against Cromwell and the “Secta¬ 
ries.” They also favored the restoration of Charles 
II., and as their ministers had been ejected from the 
parish livings which they had held for a time, and 
were left in destitution, the monarch made a small 
donation for their support. They vigorously up¬ 
held the claims of William and Mary, and he also 
in gratitude for their loyalty granted the ministers 
a small annual gift. This grant was continued and 
even increased by the Hanover family, because 
the Ulster Presbyterians opposed the Jacobite 
party. Eventually, Parliament assumed the pay¬ 
ment of the grant or donum, which was continued 


until the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church was 
disestablished, in 1870, when Parliament gave the 
Presbyterian ministers a capital sum, which cov¬ 
ered the amount of their vested interests, and the 
annual vote for the grant ceased. During all the 
years that the Presbyterians of Ulster received 
this grant, it was never accompanied with any 
restriction or any attempt to interfere with the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church. It was a 
free gift without any limitation. The sum given 
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by Parliament to the ministers has been capital¬ 
ized, and the annual interest derived from it forms 
the basis of a valuable “ Sustentation fund.” 

DONUM SUPERADITUM (soo'per-ad'de- 
tum), a term used by the scholastic divines to describe 
“a supcradded grace,” which they held was given 
to Adam in addition to his natural powers. Scotus 



The Turtle of Scripture.—S eo Dove. 


Erigena, Bonaventura and others held this view. 
The doctrine has been thus stated by Moliler: “ No 
finite body can exist in a living moral communion 
with the Deity except by the communion of the Holy 
Spirit. This relation of Adam to God, as it exalted 
him above human nature and made him participate 
in that of God, is hence termed a supernatural gift 
of grace superadded to the endowments of nature. 
This is not merely a private opinion of the theolo¬ 
gians, but a dogma.” So also Dr. Newman teaches, 
“What Adam lost in sinning was a supernatural 
endowment,” and the Romish Church holds that 
this supernatural presence is restored in baptism; 
and if a baptized person lose it or go astray, he is 
restored by confession, absolution and the sacra¬ 
ment of penance. 

DOOLITTLE (doo'lit-t’l), THOMAS, M.A., 
a well-known nonconformist divine, and a volu¬ 
minous writer, was born in 1630 at Kiddermin¬ 
ster, and educated at Cambridge. He was ejected 
from the church of St. Alphage, in London, and 
after the plague he had a “dissenting” church in 
Monkwell street, where he preached until his death, 
in 1707. His works were exceedingly popular, and 
they are yet highly prized by those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the old Puritanic theology. His 
“Body of Divinity,” “Treatise on the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per” and “ Love to Christ” are very valuable. 

DOOR. This word is often used figuratively, 
an open door implying free access. Thus, Christ 
calls himself “ the door,” John x. 7, 9; comp. 1 
Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 8. 
See Gate ; House. 

DOPHKAH i dof'kah), one of the stations in 
the march of the Israelites, Num. xxxiii. 12, 13. 
Porter suggests that it might be at the junction 
of the Mukatteb road with Wady FeirAn. 

DOR, an ancient royal city of the Canaanites, 
Josh. xii. 23, situated on the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 1 Mace. xv. 11, fourteen miles south of the 


promontory of Carmel and seven north of Caesarea. 
Its king joined the great confederacy under Jabin, 
and was, with the others, defeated by Joshua at 
the waters of Meroin. But though the Israelites 
were victorious on the field, they could not obtain 
possession of the strong city, Josh. xvii. 12; Jud. 
i. 27. The district of which Dor was capital ap¬ 
pears to have been within the allotted territory of 
Asher, but was assigned to Manasseh, Josh. xvii. 
11. The Israelites never expelled the old inhabit¬ 
ants, though they seem to have made them pay 
tribute in the days of Solomon, 1 Ki. iv. 11. After 
this period Dor is not mentioned in Bible history. 

Dor stood on a rocky promontory behind which 
lies a beautiful and fertile plain extending south¬ 
ward to Sharon and northward to Carmel. Along 
its eastern side runs a line of wooded hills, com¬ 
pletely enclosing it. 

Dor was one of the Phoenician strongholds and 
seats of commerce. On its rocky coast the viurex 
abounded. It was still a flourishing town in the 
Roman age, and afterward became the seat of a 
bishop. It is now represented by a little fishing 
village consisting of some thirty houses. The 
houses are modern, but the materials are mani¬ 
festly ancient. North of the village is a rocky 
promontory, covered for a space of half a mile 
with ruins and rubbish. This was the site of the 
old city. The most conspicuous object is a tall 
fragment of a tower which forms the landmark of 
Tantdra, for such is the modern name. It is vis¬ 
ible along the whole coast from Cfesarea to Carmel. 
The harbor was on the south side of the promon¬ 
tory, and was sheltered by two or three small 
islands. 

DORA (do'rah), 1 Macc. xv. 11,13,25. See Dor. 

DORCAS (dor'kas), Acts ix. 36, 39. See 
Tabitha. 

DORSCHEUS (dor'she-us), JOHANNES 
GEORGIUS, one of the most distinguished Lu¬ 
theran theologians of the sixteenth century. He 
was born at Strasburg, November 19, 1597. After 
the completion of his preparatory studies he entered 
upon the work of the Christian ministry as pastor 
at Ensisheim, in the year 1622. In 1627 he was 
called to the chair of theology in the university of 
Strasburg, and in 1654 to a similar post in the uni¬ 
versity of Rostock. He died December 25, 1659. 
Of his numerous works, those which were published 
during his lifetime belong for the most part to po¬ 
lemical theology. His Biblical writings are, with 
scarcely an exception, posthumous works, and the 
number of these, some of which were published 
many years after his death, may be not unfairly 
taken as evidence of the great extent of his influ¬ 
ence and reputation. 

DORT, SYNOD OF, a celebrated synod held 
at Dort in the United Provinces in 1618-19. A 
very bitter controversy on the doctrines of predes¬ 
tination and election arose, when the theology of 
James Arminius spread through Holland and 
Germany. See Arminius. Attempts were made 
by a conference at The Hague and a discussion at 
Delft to quiet the agitation, but in vain. The 
Remonstrants (Arminians) expressed a desire for a 
provincial synod or a synod of the Protestants of 
Christendom, where the matters at issue might be 
settled. Political matters helped to increase the 
agitation. James I. of England dreaded any 
political disturbance in the United Provinces; and 
as he delighted in theological discussions, he was 


induced to write to the States-general, at first pray- 
ing for “ mutual tolerance,” but afterward urging 
that “pestilent opinions” should be put down until 
a national synod could be assembled to decide the 
controverted tenets. In time the arrangements 
were matured, and on the 25th day of June, 1618, 
letters from the States-general invited theological 
delegates from the churches of England, France, 
Switzerland, Geneva, the Palatinate, Bremen, 
Embden, Brandenburg, Hesse and Nassau to meet 
at Dordrecht to aid the Belgic churches in “set¬ 
tling the controversies.” The delegates from 
Great Britain were Carlton, bishop of Landaff’, 
Hall, afterward bishop of Norwich, Ward of Sid¬ 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Davenant, 
professor of theology at Cambridge, and afterward 
bishop of Salisbury. King James sent Walter 
Balcanqual to represent the Church of Scotland. 
The minutes which Balcanqual and Hales, the 
chaplain of the English ambassador, wrote of the 
proceedings, are exceedingly interesting and valu¬ 
able. The discussions were conducted with great 
vigor and earnestness, and after much disputing 
the Arminian tenets were condemned. The synod 
then deposed the Arminian ministers, excluded 
them and their followers from the communion of 
the Church; and as the civil power sustained the 
action of the synod, a number of the ministers and 
their adherents were banished. 

The doctrinal matters as settled were arranged 
under five heads. Eighteen articles were devoted 
to predestination, nine were given to the death of 
Christ and redemption, seventeen treated of the 
corruption of man’s nature and of his conversion, 
and fifteen were devoted to the perseverance of the 
saints. The Reformed churches did not hold the 
decrees as binding, and they received legal author¬ 
ity only in France. 

DORYMENES (do-rim / e-nes), the father of 
Ptolemy Macron, 2 Macc. x. 12, mentioned 1 Macc. 
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iii. 38; 2 Macc. iv. 45, “probably the same who 
had fought against Antiochus the Great when he 
attacked Coele-syria.” 

DOSITHEUS (do-sith'e-us), a priest and 
Levite who, according to the Apocryphal addi¬ 
tions to the book of Esther, carried into Egypt the 
letter of Mordecai respecting the feast of Purim. 

DOSITHEUS. 1. One of the generals of 
Judas Maccabtpus, 2 Macc. xii. 19, 24. 2. A horse 
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soldier in the army of Judas Maccabceus, of the com¬ 
pany of Bacenor, £*Macc. xii. 35. 3. A renegade Jew 
in the camp of Ptolemy Philopator, 3 Macc. i. 3. 

DOTHAIM (do'tha-im), Judith iv. 6; vii. 3, 
18; viii. 3, identical with Dothan. 

DOTHAN (do'than). Dothan is only twice 
mentioned in Scripture, and yet there are few 
Bible cities round which so much of romantic in¬ 
terest clings. Joseph was sent from Hebron by his 
father to visit his brethren, then supposed to be 
pasturing their flocks on Jacob’s property at She- 
cliem. On reaching the plain of Shechem he was 
told they had gone to Dothan; he followed, and 
found them there, Gen. xxxvii. 14-17. Among 
the wooded hills of Ephraim, about fourteen miles 
north of Shechem, is a beautiful little plain car¬ 
peted with green grass. On its southern side is a 
large mound or tell covered with ruins. This is 
the site of Dothan, and it is still called by its 
ancient name. At the base of the tell is a foun¬ 
tain, and probably beside it Joseph’s brethren were 
grouped when they saw him in the distance ap¬ 
proaching from the direction of Shechem. Near 
it, too, are some deep wells or cisterns, into one or 
other of which, doubtless, Joseph was let down. 
Close by Dothan runs the great road from Beth- 
shean and Northern Gilead to Egypt, and along 
this the Ishmaelites traveled, Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

Dothan was the scene of another remarkable 
episode in Israelitish history. When the Syrian 
army under Benhadad invaded Samaria, Elisha the 
prophet was living at Dothan, and gave full infor¬ 
mation to his countrymen of the designs and tactics 
of the enemy. The Syrian king knew this, and 
determined to capture him. Accordingly, one 
morning the people of Dothan found their village 
surrounded by the chariots and horsemen of Ben- 



Do ves. 


hadad. Elisha’s servant cried in dismay, “Alas, 
my master! how shall we do?” “Fear not,” was 
the reply, “ for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.” Still the servant doubted 
and trembled, but Elisha prayed, and the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man ; “ and he saw ; 
and, behold, the hill was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha.” Again he prayed, and 
the Syrians were smitten with “confusion of sight,” 
and were then led awavto Samaria, 2 Ki. vi. 8-23. 
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Dothan is mentioned several times in the book 
of Judith in connection with the fortress of Bcthu- 
lia, iii. 11; vii. 3. In the time of Eusebius it was 
still inhabited, and he gives its exact position in 
the twelfth mile (Roman) from Samaria. From 
that period until within the last few years its site 
has remained unknown. A comparatively late tra¬ 
dition located it north of the Lake of Ti¬ 
berias, and pointed out the well there in 
which Joseph was put. The discovery 
of the true site was made in 1852 by Dr. 

Robinson and M. Van de Velde. They 
both came upon it by accident, and at 
once identified it. 


DOUGLAS (dug'las), GAWIN, was bishop 
of Dunkeld, in Scotland, lie was the third son 
of the earl of Angus, and was born in 1475. He 
was educated in Scotland and on the Continent, 
made provost of St. Giles’s Church at Edinburgh. 
1 he pope refused to confirm Ijim as archbishop of 
St. Andrews, but he held the see of Dunkeld. He 


DOUAI (doo'ay), or DOUAY, is 
the modern name of the Roman Duacum. 

Philip the Fair took it from the Flem¬ 
ings in 1297, and Charles V. restored it 
in 1368. It reverted to Spain, from whom 
it was captured by Louis XIV. in 1667. 
Marlborough took it in 1710, and the 
French seized it the following year. This 
town gives its name to the Roman Cath¬ 
olic edition of the Bible in use by the 
consent of the popes as the only Author¬ 
ized English Version, its text being ex¬ 
plained by the notes of Roman Catholic divines. 
The Old Testament was first published by the Eng¬ 
lish college at Douai in 1609; the New Testament 
had been published at Rheims in 1582. The Eng¬ 
lish college for Roman Catholics at Douai was 
founded in 1568 by William Allen, who was 
afterward made a cardinal, as a testimony of the 
pope’s estimate of his services. 
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is worthy of note because of his influence on liter¬ 
ature in Scotland. He translated the “ iEneid of 
Virgil” into Scottish verse, and like Chaucer, in 
England, his influence in Scotland on letters acted 
like a stimulus on the intellect of the nation. 
“The Palace of Honor” and “King Hart” were 
reprinted as late as 1786. 


DOUBLE CHANT, a chant in four portions, 
a modern innovation on the single chant of an¬ 
tiquity, in two parts. 

DOUBLE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. This 

phrase is used to indicate the idea that in prophetic 
language there is a double import or signification, 
as, for instance, in a prophecy which intimates 
primarily the safety of Jerusalem and the shield¬ 
ing care of the Lord, and which in its spiritual 
aspect refers to the protection and preservation of 
the Church of God. In the former sense the 
meaning is primary and literal, in the latter it is 
spiritual. Many of the Fathers held this view of 
prophecy, and yet in modern times it has been 
rejected by many interpreters, who prefer the 
term “ twofold reference,” on the ground that the 
other view would introduce so much uncertainty 
into Scripture that the real import of a revelation 
could never be known if deeper and hidden mean¬ 
ings are covered up in the words. There is no 
doubt, however, that in the Messianic psalms and 
other parts of the Old Testament, there are many 
passages which primarily applied to Zion, to Jeru¬ 
salem and to Solomon, and yet they contained in¬ 
timations respecting the spiritual head of the 
Church, its glory, its privileges and the rich en¬ 
dowments provided for its citizens. And so also 
in the New Testament there arj passages which 
unquestionably point to events that lie in the far 
distance beyond the incidents to which they pri¬ 
marily refer. The prediction of our Lord, Matt, 
xxiv., in reference to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world, is a memorable example, 
and in the Old Testament there are many such 
passages. Reference may be made also to Isa. 
xlix., where there is an evident allusion to the 
Messiah, and yet the imagery primarily bears on 
the restoration of the Babylonian captives. 


DOUGLAS, JOHN, D.D., was born in Fife- 
shire in 1721. He entered Baliol College, Oxford, 
became a chaplain in the army, then canon and 
dean of Westminster. He was raised to the see 
of Carlisle, whence he was translated to Salisbury 
in 1791. He defended Milton against Lander, and 
his reply to Hume on miracles is a decidedly able 
work. His exposure of Bower, the author of the 
“ History of the Popes,” is also very triumphant, 
lie died in 1807. 

DOVE. The natural family of birds called Co- 
hnnbidcc comprises pigeons, doves and turtles. The 
Hebrew word yonah includes the various varieties 
of doves and pigeons found in Palestine, excepting 
turtle-doves, called tCr. We find the dove first 
noticed when Noah sent one from the ark, Gen. 
viii. 6-12, and there are very many allusions to 
this bird, for its beauty of plumage, Ps. Jxviii. 13, 
its simpleness, IIos. vii. 11, its harmlessness, Matt, 
x. 16, etc., so that it even symbolizes the Holy 
Spirit, the meekness, purity and splendor of right¬ 
eousness, Matt. iii. 16. Doves are frequently do¬ 
mesticated in the East. Morier speaks of the 
pigeon-houses as “large round towers, rather 
broader at the bottom than the top, crowned by 
conical spiracles through which the pigeons de¬ 
scend. Their interior resembles a honeycomb 
pierced with a thousand holes, each of which 
forms a snug retreat for a nest. The extraordi¬ 
nary flights of pigeons which I have seen upon 
one of these buildings afford perhaps a good illus¬ 
tration for the passage in Isa. lx. 8.” The species 
most common in Syria are the stock-dove, the 
ring-dove and the common pigeon in several 
varieties. The turtle-doves, Columba turtur, are 
invariably smaller than pigeons properly so 
called; they have generally a patch of colored 
feathers on the neck, or a kind of black collar. 
Pigeons and turtle-doves might, alone of birds, be 
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offered in sacrifice; full-grown turtle-doves in 
pairs, but only the young of pigeons, Lev. i. 14; 
v. 7, 11. They were the offering of the poorer 
classes, hence made by the Virgin, Luke ii. 24. 
And on this account it was that those who sold 
doves established themselves in the precincts of 
the temple, Matt. xxi. 12. It is said that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians bore a dove on their 
standards, in memorial of Semiramis, nourished 
by doves when exposed after her birth. There 
may be an allusion to this in Jer. xxv. 38, the 
last clause being better translated “ the fierceness 
of the dove”—i. e., the Assyrians. 

DOVES’ DUNG. This expression occurs in 
2 Ki. vi. 25, and by many is considered to signify 
literally the dung of pigeons. Different opinions 
have been entertained respecting the meaning of 
the words, whether they should be taken literally, 
or as a figurative name of some vegetable substance. 
The strongest point in favor of the former view is 
that all ancient Jewish writers have understood 
the term literally. Taking it, however, in this 
sense, various explanations have been given of the 
use to which the doves’ dung was applied. Some 
of the rabbins were of opinion that it was used 
for fuel, and Josephus that it was purchased for 
its salt. Dr. Harris, however, observes that the 
stress of the famine might have been so great as 
to have compelled the poor among the besieged in 
Samaria to devour either the intestines of the 
doves, after the more wealthy had eaten the 



crops, and reference has been made to an abridged 
“Chronicle of the History of England,” in which 
it is said that in the famine which laid England 
waste in 1316 the poor ate pigeons' dung. But 
these explanations are not more satisfactory than 
the older ones. 
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salicornius or mesembnjanthemums , when burnt, 
yields alkali in its ashes. From this Bochart has 
been led to consider it as identical with another 
plant which occurs under the name of kali both 
in the Hebrew and Arabic languages, and which 
was one of the pulses used in ancient times, as at 
the present day, as an article of diet. This is the 
“Cicer arietinum” of botanists, or “chick-pea” 
which is common in Egypt, and which may be 
had everywhere in India in a parched state under 
the name “chebenne.” It has been observed that 
“ large quantities of it are parched and dried and 
stored in magazines at Cairo and Damascus. It is 
much used during journeys, and particularly by 
the great pilgrim caravan to Mecca; and.if this 
conjecture be correct, it may be supposed to have 
been among the provisions stored up in the be¬ 
sieged city, and sold at the extravagant price 
mentioned in the text.” 

Having seen that the name of pigeons’ dung has 
been, and probably still is, applied by the Arabs 
to different vegetable substances, we are not dis¬ 
posed to adopt the literal meaning of the term, as 
doves’ dung, being devoid of nutriment, was not , 
likely to have served as food, even during the i 
famine, especially as we find that an ass’ head | 
was sold for sixty pieces of silver. Now, if any ; 
asses remained for sale, or ass-loads of corn, as the ! 
expression has been interpreted, there is no reason 
for supposing that other substances may not have 
remained stored up in secret for those who had 
money to buy. Pulse was as likely to have been 
stored up in ancient times as at the present day, 
and it may, therefore, as shown by Bochart, have 
been one of the substances to which the name was 
applied by the Arabs, and have been known to the 
Hebrews also by a similar name. 

DOXOLOGIA (dox-o-loj'e-ah). The “Gloria 
in Excelsis” is called by the Greeks the great dox- 
ology, or ascription of glory to God. The “ Gloria 
Patri” is called the little doxology. The latter 
part was perhaps added at the Council of Nice in 
opposition to the Arians; it is expressly mentioned 
in the second council of Vaison, A. D. 529. The 
Arians said “in” or “by” the Son, and by the 
Holy Ghost. The “Gloria in Excelsis” is also a 
doxology of great antiquity. 

DOYLE (doil), JAMES WARREN, one of 
the most eminent of the Romish bishops in Ire¬ 
land, was born in 1786 near Wexford. He became 
a bishop in 1819. He took a leading part in the 
political movements of the day, and brought all his 
influence to bear on the government in favor of 
the measure known as “Catholic emancipation.” 
His evidence on the doctrines and claims of the 
Church, on the powers of councils, popes, canon 
law and all the interests which were at stake in 
the changes of the day, attracted great attention, 
and led to protracted controversy. He was a co¬ 
pious writer, an expert controversialist and a man 
of acknowledged intellectual and moral power. 
He died in 1834. 


Bochart, however, has shown that the term DOYLY (doy'le), GEORGE, D.D., well known 
“pigeons’ dung” was applied by the Arabs to dif- as the associate of Bishop Mant in preparing the 
ferent vegetable substances. Pie quotes Avicenna explanatory notes of the commentary on the Scrip- 
as applying the term Stcrcus columbarum to two dif- t ures that bears their names. He was born in 
ferent plants or substances. One of these is de- London in 1778, and graduated at Cambridge in 
scribed by Avicenna and other Arab authors, 1800 as second wrangler and second Smith’s prize- 
under the names kuz-kundem and joug-kundem, as a man, both being high honors. He became Chris- 
light substance like moss. Secondly, this name tian advocate in 1811, rector of Buxted in 1815 
was given to the ashnan or usnan, which appears and of Lambeth in 1820. He wrote a life of Arch- 
to be a fleshv-leaved plant that, like the snholas, bishop Bancroft and published sermons in addition 


to his labor on the Biblical commentary. He died 
in 1846. 

DOW, LORENZO, was born in 1777 at Cov¬ 
entry, Conn. He became a traveling preacher in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; but believing 
that he had a special mission to Ireland, he sailed 
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to Europe. Ever afterward he acted in an “inde¬ 
pendent manner,” though holding to Methodism 
in doctrine and form of service. He made long 
journeys, and often preached four or five times 
daily. He was particularly energetic against 
Atheism, Deism, Universalism and Calvinism, and 
later in life he directed his zeal against the Jesuits, 
whom he held to be the great enemies of the country. 
He died in 1834. Many of his works had an ex¬ 
tensive circulation, and he was a prolific writer. 
Ilis “ History of a Cosmopolite; or, The Writings 
of the Rev. Lorenzo Dow, containing his Experi¬ 
ence and Travels in Europe and America up to 
near his fiftieth year,” and his “Polemic Writ¬ 
ings,” have each often been printed, and have been 
much in demand. 

DOWDALL (dow / daul), GEORGE, was ap¬ 
pointed archbishop of Armagh by Henry Y III. 
in 1543. Although he was a zealous papist, the 
pope refused to confirm the appointment. He 
refused to introduce the English Book of Common 
Prayer into Ireland, and he was removed from the 
primacy, to which Browne, the archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin, was appointed. Queen Mary restored Dowdall, 
and he labored with untiring zeal to maintain the 
cause of the papacy, introducing the Jesuits to aid 
in the work. He died in 1558. 

DOWNHAM (down'am), GEORGE, D.D., 
a native of Chester, born in that city, where his 
father resided as bishop of the see. He was edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, became a Fellow of Christ’s 
College and professor of logic, but he is best known 
as bishop of Derry, to which office he was raised 
in 1616. His works are still well known and much 
prized, chief among which are his “Treatise on 
Justification,” “A Treatise concerning Antichrist” 
and his “Treatise on Prayer.” He died in*1634. 

DOWRY (dow're), Gen. xxx. 20; xxxiv. 12; 
Ex. xxii. 17 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. See Marriage. 
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DRACHM (dram), DRACHMA (drakli'- 
ma), a principal silver coin of the Greeks, which 
became current among the Jews after the exile, 
2 Macc. iv. 19; x. 20; xii. 43; Luke xv. 8, 9. In 
the former two passages the Vulgate has didrach¬ 
ma. It is of various weights, according to the use 
of the different talents. See Money. 
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DRAGON (drag'on). There are two Hebrew 
words nearly alike which are rendered “dragon” 
in our version, but they must be carefully distin¬ 
guished. One, tannim , is a plural form; the ani¬ 
mals intended dwell in deserts, Isa. xiii. 22; 
xxxiv. 13; xxxv. 7; xliii. 20; hence “the place 
of dragons” means the desert in Ps. xliv. 20. 
They are described as suckling their young, Lam. 
iv. 3, where our version has “sea-monsters,” or 
“sea-calves,” and as uttering a wailing erv, Job 
xxx. 28, 29; Mic. i. 8. Wild asses, too, are com-1 
pared to them, Jer. xiv. 6. Now, it is manifest 
that serpents cannot be intended; it has therefore 
been with reason supposed that jackals, noted for 
their wailing cry and their frequenting desert 
places, are the tannim of Scripture, or, at least, 
some animals akin to jackals. The other word is 
tannin; this seems to describe some monstrous 
creature, whether of the land or the sea. Thus it 
is used for marine animals, Ps. cxlviii. 7, also in 
Gen. i. 21; Job vii. 12, where it is rendered 
“ whales,” and is sometimes coupled with Levia¬ 
than, Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14; Isa. xxvii. 1. It must’ 
mean land serpents in Deut. xxxii. 33; Ps. xci. 
13; Jer. li. 34, and it is rendered “serpent” in 
Ex. vii. 9, 10, 12. Not unfrequently it signifies 
the crocodile, as the emblem of the king of Egypt, 
Isa. li. 9; Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxii. 2. In the New 
Testament the word is symbolically used for 
Satan, “that old serpent which is the devil,” or 
for some anti-Christian power stirred up by him 
against the Church, Rev. xii. 3-17; xiii. 2, 4, 11 ; 
xvi. 13; xx. 2. 

DRAGON-WELL. This seems to have 
been over against the valley gate, Neh. ii. 13. 
Robinson believes it identical with the pool or 
fountain of Gihon. 

DRAM, 1 Chr. xxix. 7; Ezra ii. 69; viii. 27; 
Neh. vii. 70-72. See Daric, Money, Weights. 

DRAWING WATER, 1 Sam. vii. 6. See 
Water, Well. 

DREAM. The phenomena of dreams have 
given rise to innumerable speculations. It must 


suffice to say here, generally, that the perceptive 
and sensational powers retain very often their ac¬ 
tivity during sleep, while those of reflection and 
judgment are lost. Hence the disjointed character 
of dreams. Vivid impressions are made ; the fancy 
revels as it were in a marvelous confusion of time, 
place and circumstance, the strangeness of which 
the reason does not rectify or even perceive. Thus 
no surprise is felt at a conversation in a dream with 
one whom we know at the time to be dead. The 
play of the imagination is sometimes quite inde¬ 
pendent of the bodily organs of sense, and some¬ 
times connected with them. Thus the sleeper’s ear 
is not insensible to a loud noise, which, failing to 
awake him, raises in his mind the notion of a 
tumult or perhaps a battle, of which he says after¬ 
ward that he has dreamed. An apparently long 
dream may occupy really but a very few moments. 
Indeed, some have maintained, though perhaps not 
on sufficient grounds, that all dreaming is at the 
crisis a second or two, when the faculties are just 
succumbing to the influence of slumber or being 
aroused from it. 

One mode of divine communication to the mind 
of man has been by dreams, Nura. xii. 6. While 
bodily organs were asleep, and yet the perception 
active, God has sometimes spoken, occasionally in 
the way of direct message, occasionally by sym¬ 
bolic representation, for which afterward an in¬ 
terpreter was needed. The prophetic dream must 
be distinguished from the prophetic vision. The 
latter might be in the night, Acts xviii. 3; xxiii. 
11; xxvii. 23, but the Renses were not wrapped up 
in sleep. It was by means of dreams that God 
communicated with those who were not of his 
covenant people, Gen. xx. 3-7; xxxi. 24; xl. 5; 
xii. 1-8; Jud. vii. 13; Dan. ii. 1; iv. 5, 10-18; 
Matt. ii. 12; xxvii. 19. Often, indeed, it was bv a 
dream that God spoke to his most favored servants, 


and in the power of interpretation, and yet to 
bring out the truth latent therein.” There may 
be some ground for what this writer says; still, 
there are more exceptions than he notices. God 
communicated by a dream with Solomon, not only 
while he was young, 1 Ki. iii. 5-15, but also in his 
mature life, ix. 2-9. We can only say that the 
Lord acts herein according to his good pleasure. 
The false dreaming of a dreamer of dreams (see 
Divination), it may be added, was censured and 
to be punished, Deut. xiii. 1-5. 

That divine dreams, which actually were im¬ 
parted to God’s servants, should be imitated in 
fictitious representation by ancient and modern 
writers, was consistent no less with the general 
objects of superstition and imposture than with 
those of literature. Hence divine dreams became 
the constant appendages of the heathen mythology, 
and accounts, real and fictitious, of communications 
in vision, were interwoven in every production. 
Information which was superior to the vulgar 
philosophy of the time intimated its discoveries 
as suggestions imparted by inspiration. If a warn¬ 
ing was to be conveyed, what so affecting as the 
admonition of a departed friend ? Such machinery 
was particularly adapted to works of imagination, 
and the poems of antiquity, as well as those of 
modern times, were frequently decorated with its 
ornaments. 

DREDGE (drej), Job xxiv. 6, marg. In the 
text of this passage our version has “ corn.” Ge- 
senius interprets “ mixed provender,” but Carey 
is inclined to accept a conjectural emendation, not 
altogether without authority, and translates, “in 
fields not their own do they reap.” 

DREGS, Ps. Ixxv. 8; Isa. li. 17, 22. See 

Wine. 
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Gen. xv. 12-16; xxxvii. 5-10; Matt. i. 20, 21, but 
a writer suggests that dreams, as means of reve¬ 
lation, “ are almost always referred to the periods 
of their earliest and most imperfect knowledge of 
him,” indicating that such a kind of revelation 
might be expected to pass away in the fullness of 
time. He notices Daniel, Dan. ii. 19; vii. 1, as 
the only exception, and tries to account for it on 
the principle that it was to put to shame the false¬ 
hood “ of the Chaldiean belief in prophetic dreams, 


DRELINCOURT (dre-lin'kort), CHARLES, 
was born at Sedan, in France, in 1595. He was 
educated at Saumur and settled as pastor at Lan- 
gres, whence he was removed to Charenton, near 
Paris. His name stands deservedly high among 
the eminent Protestant ministers of France. “ Dro- 
lincourt on Death” has continued to be a house¬ 
hold book in Great Britain to the present day, and 
his works on affliction and the Lord’s Supper are 
still sought after and prized. He died in 1669. 
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DRESS. In order to give anything like a, 
satisfactory account of the dress of the Israelites, 
it will be well to note first of all the materials of 
which their clothes were made, and afterward to 
explain the different names by which we find gar¬ 
ments designated in Scripture, comparing them as 
far as possible with the articles of dress now in 
use in Palestine and the neighboring countries. 

The first attempt at clothing, made by Adam 
and Eve at the fall, was by adapting fig-leaves, 
Gen. iii. 7. Shortly after, they had “coats of 
skins” (21). The hides of animals, with or with¬ 
out the fur or wool, have in all ages furnished a 
material for dress. In their rougher form they 
suited the rude inhabitants of uncivilized and cold 
regions, and more carefully prepared they sup¬ 
plied the requirements of luxury. Some of the 
ancient sculptures represent persons clothed in 
sheepskin coats; and though such material was 
less suitable for the climate of Canaan, and was 


xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11. Cotton, moreover, was, 
we may suppose, more or less used. See Cotton. 
It is a common material of dress in the East now. 
Silk was not known till later times, Rev. xviii. 12. 
See Silk. As the articles of Hebrew clothing 
were for the most part loose and simple, their gar¬ 
ments could have required little of what we call 
“making.” This, so far as it was necessary, was 
perhaps generally done in a household. Thus the 
excellent housewife is described both as spinning 
and also as making clothing, Prov. xxxi. 19, 22, 24, 
and the charitable Tabitha is mentioned as making 
“coats and garments” for the needy, Acts ix. 39. 

There are several original words used in Scrip¬ 
ture for particular garments. It is unfortunate 
that our translators have frequently rendered them 
by inapplicable English terms, and that they have 
not preserved uniformity in their renderings, giv¬ 
ing in different places the most different English 
| words for a single one in Hebrew. 



Hairy Coat, or Undergarment. 


probably little used among the Hebrews, yet it is 
possible that Elijah’s mantle may have been a 
hairy skin, 1 Ki. xix. 13, 19; 2 Ki. i. 8; ii. 8, 13, 
14; comp. Zech. xiii. 4; at all events, such gar¬ 
ments were used by those who fled from persecu¬ 
tion, Heb. xi. 37. The sackcloth, too, of which 
we so frequently read, was made of hair, Rev. vi. 
12, and John the Baptist’s garment was of camel’s 
hair, Matt. iii. 4. Of the common use of skins 
and fur among ourselves nothing need be said 
here. Other materials of dress were wool and 
linen, Lev. xiii. 47-49. Of linen the very finest 
kinds were in early use, as the existing linen in¬ 
teguments of Egyptian mummibs show. Different 
words are used in the original for linen, distin¬ 
guishing perhaps the raw material from the man¬ 
ufactured fabric, or denoting various degrees of 
fineness or quality. See Linen. Linen and wool 
might be ordinarily used at pleasure separately, 
but it was a command of the Mosaic law, intended 
probably to carry out the idea so frequently en¬ 
forced, of simplicity and purity, that a garment 
“of woolen and linen together” must not be worn, 


The khtthdncth, or khuttdncth , corresponding to 
the Greek chiton , was a loose inner garment or 
tunic, like the shirt with us. Originally, perhaps 
it was short and without sleeves, but afterward it 
had sleeves and was larger. It was made of wool, 
cotton or linen, of finer or coarser quality, accord¬ 
ing to the means of the wearer. Frequently this 
garment was worn alone, being confined by a girdle, 
and a person so dressed probably resembled the 
man here figured. 

But any one wearing only the khSthdncth was 
commonly called naked in Scripture. So Saul is 
said to have been naked when he had stripped off' 
his upper clothes, 1 Sam. xix. 24; Isaiah, when he 
had laid aside his outer garment of sackcloth, Isa. 
xx. 2, 3; Peter, when he was without his “fisher’s 
coat,” John xxi. 7. And so the term “naked” 
elsewhere describes a man who had but one gar¬ 
ment—that is, a poor man—Job xxii. 6; Isa. 
lviii. 7. 

The m&U, generally of one piece (Josephus), was 
an upper tunic, larger than the khSthdneth and 
worn over it. From this fact such passages as 


Matt. x. 10; Luke iii. 11 are illustrated; the “two 
coats” were the upper and under tunics, and our 
Lord’s injunction to his disciples, when he sent 
them forth, had peculiar force, since, as we gather 
from Josephus, travelers ordinarily used the two. 
The word md'tl occurs very frequently, and is ren¬ 
dered in almost every conceivable mode by our 
translators, “coat,” “mantle,” “robe”— e. g. } Ex. 
xxxix. 22; 1 Sam. ii. 19; xv. 27; xviii. 4; xxiv. 4, 
11; xxviii. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 27; Job i. 20; ii. 12. 
Perhaps the word may express generally any 
upper garment. 

There was another loose undergarment worn 
next the body, called sadin. It was probably al¬ 
ways of linen. It is rendered by our translators 
“sheet,” or “shirt,” Jud. xiv. 12, 13, and might 
be the “ linen cloth,” sindbn, cast about the young 
man’s naked body, Mark xiv. 51. 

Then there was an outer large woolen garment, 
quadrangular, and, we may fancy, resembling a 
Scotch plaid. Several names were given to this, 
as bcged, kh&suth, l&vtish, simlah , and others, perhaps 
expressing some differences of size and quality. 
Corresponding Greek terms were himution and 
stole. Some of these words frequently imply 
clothes in general; and the bcged , IZv&sh and stole 
appear to indicate the handsomer or state robes, 
or royal dress. Thus beged occurs in Gen. xxvii. 
15; 1 Ki. xxii. 10, 30; l&vtish in Estli. vi. 11; viii. 
15; and stole in Mark xii. 38; xvi. 5; Rev. vi. 11 ; 
vii. 9,13. One or other of such words is occasion¬ 
ally used for a military cloak, 2 Sam. xx. 8 ; Isa. 
ix. 5, priests’ vestments, 2 Ki. x. 22, etc. This 
outer garment was sometimes wrapped round the 
body, or brought over the shoulder, with the ends 
hanging down, or passed over the head. It was 
this that in the corners or ends was to have “a 
fringe,” and be bound with “a riband of blue,” 
Nura. xv. 38; Deut. xxii. 12. It was fastened 
round the waist by a girdle, 2 Sam. xx. 8, and one 
or more of the folds of it were used for pockets, 
purses, or convenient receptacles for anything, 2 
Ki. iv. 39; Prov. xvii. 23. The addcrcth was the 
“mantle” worn by Elijah, 1 Ki. xix. 13, 19; 2 
Ki. ii. 8, 13, 14. It was probably a loose wide 
outer wrapper. The same word designates the 
king of Nineveh’s robe, Jonah iii. G. Several 
other names appear in the Talmud as given to 
garments afterward in use. 

We have scarcely any examples preserved of 
Israelitish garments, and those only on monu¬ 
ments where captives are thought to be Jews. 
But various illustrations can be given from Egypt 
and Assyria, and modern Oriental dress may be 
taken to bear a great resemblance to that of the 
ancient Israelites. Over the inner garment or 
shirt is worn a kaftan , or long gown of striped silk 
or cotton with long sleeves. This is confined by 
the girdle, a colored shawl or piece of figured 
white muslin. Over the kaftan is the gibbeli, a 
coat of woolen cloth with sleeves to the wrist, 
or the benish, which with longer sleeves is more 
of a-robe of ceremony. The abba is a shapeless 
cloak, like a square sack with an opening in front 
and slits for the arms. It is made of wool or hair, 
all black or all white, or more frequently striped 
of two colors, white being one, varied according 
to the distinction of the tribe. This is the outer¬ 
most garment. Instead of this the bornous is 
sometimes worn, much resembling the abba, ex¬ 
cept that it has a hood. Another outer garment 
is the hyke, a woolen blanket, white or brown, or 
in summer a cotton sheet, blue or white, or both 
together. It is worn by putting one corner over 
the left shoulder in front; the rest of it goes round 
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the body behind, is drawn under the right arm 
and brought round so as to go again over the left 
shoulder, thus leaving the right arm disengaged. 
We have made a number of engravings showing the 
Oriental dress, some of which we insert with this arti¬ 
cle, while others appear 
elsewhere in the work. 

We now come to the 
dress of women. The 
khSthdneth or inner tu¬ 
nic was worn also by 
females. This is the 
word used for the gar¬ 
ment of the princess 
Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 18, 
having probably very 
long sleeves. But it 
may be observed that 
the robes with which 
such ladies were 
clothed are in the 
same place called 
m&il. There were sev¬ 
eral outer garments 
which seem to have 
been peculiar to fe¬ 
males. Some of these 
were that called mit- 
pahhath, rendered 
“ veil,” Ruth iii. 15, 
and “ wimple,” Isa. iii. 

22; perhaps it was a 
kind of shawl; an¬ 
other, ma’dtdphah, 

“mantle,” ibid.; a 
third, tzatph, the “veil” 
which Rehekah put 
on, Gen. xxiv. 65, and 
in which Tamar, Ju¬ 
dah’s daughter-in-law, 
enveloped herself, con¬ 
cealing her face there¬ 
with, xxxviii. 14, 19, 
has been supposed 
some gay or showy 
article of dress; an¬ 
other, radid , “ veil,” 

Sol. Song v. 7; Isa. 
iii. 23, probably re¬ 
sembling the tzaiph , a 
garment worn out of 
doors, a long fine veil, 

Dr. Saalschiitz sup¬ 
poses, "fastened to the 
back of the head, fall¬ 
ing down over the 
shoulders and drawn 
at pleasure round the 
whole person. The 
dresses of females were 
long and fringed or 
bordered, covering the 
feet, as it was consid¬ 
ered a peculiar dis¬ 
grace for the leg to be 
left bare, Isa. xlvii. 2. 

The most noticeable description of female dress ' 
and ornaments is to be found in Isa. iii. 18-24. 
Explanations have been attempted of the different 
articles named, which will for the most part be 
found under their respective headings. Rut it may 
be well to enumerate them in order here, giving, as 
far as can be ascertained, the best meanings of each. 
They are as follows: “tinkling ornaments about 
the feet,” anklets; “cauls,” perhaps braids of hair 


eniolded in silken threads, to which pendants were 
attached, giving the whole the appearance of 
checker-work; “round tires like the moon,” orna¬ 
ments of a crescent or moon-like shape hung on 
the neck-chain; “ chains,” perhaps ear-drops; 


cules; “glasses,” mirrors; “line linen,” linen 
shifts; “hoods,” the folds of the turban. Hender¬ 
son suggests ribbons, “veils,” “girdles,” “stom¬ 
acher,” wide mantle or holiday dress. 

It is likely that there is no great difference be¬ 
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“bracelets;” “mufflers,” small thin veils; “bon¬ 
nets,” turbans, the conical part; “ornaments of 
the legs,” sfep-chains; “head-bands,” fillets for 
the hair, or possibly girdles; “tablets,” smelling- 
bottles; “ear-rings,” amulets worn in the ears; ! 
“rings,” finger-rings; “nose-jewels;” “changeable I 
suits of apparel,” robes for special occasions, 
changed or laid aside till so wanted again ; “ man¬ 


tles ; 


* w^nples,” shawls; “criaping-pins,” reti- 


tween the ancient and modern female Oriental 
dress, save that the Israelitish women, enjoying far 
more freedom than those in the East at present, did 
not use the hideous veil which now is thought neces¬ 
sary to conceal the features from the gaze of men. 
The figures of the illustration above represent a 
modern Egyptian lady in private and in her walk¬ 
ing-dress. Among the Syrian peasantry the women 
usually wear drawers and a long loose gown of 
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coarse blue linen, with an ornamental border of 
some other color about the neck. On the head is 
a kind of turban, attached to whichJs a veil behind, 
covering the neck, back and bosom. 

There are some references to foreign dresses in 
various parts of. Scripture. Tims, the garment,” 
Estli. viii. 15, was the long flowing robe of an 
Eastern monarch ; and in the account of the three 
confessors at Babylon, Dan. iii. 21, the “coats” 
were drawers, now common in the East, the 
“hosen” the inner tunic, the “hats” the upper 
tunic, corresponding to the mtfU, the “garments” 
the outer cloak or beyed. Of Greek or Roman 
dress there is little mention. The “ robe,” Matt, 
xxvii. 28, was probably the Roman military cloak ; 
that which St. Paul sent for, 2 Tim. iv. 13, a thick 
traveling cloak, though some suppose it rather a 


The Inner Garment, or Tuni 

cloak-bag for books or other articles; and there 
are other conjectures. 

The general color of Hebrew garments would 
seem to have been white, several of the terms used 
for the materials implying whiteness. White was 
the symbol of joy, Eccles. ix. 8, also of purity, 
Rev. iii. 4, 5; iv. 4; vii. 9, 13; xix. 14; hence, as 
stains would be easily perceptible, the necessity for 
the fuller, Mark ix. 3. Sometimes, however, scar¬ 
let and purple robes were worn, 2 Sam. i. 24; Prov. 
xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19. Dresses of the richer 
hues were preferred more by the neighboring na¬ 
tions than by the Hebrews—at least we find more 
frequent reference to them among the Midianites, 
the Persians, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, Jud. 
viii. 26; Esth. viii. 15; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 15. It 
is a question whether variegated robes were in 
early use among the Israelites. The many-colored 
garments occasionally spoken of, Gen. xxxvii. 3, 
23; 2 Sam. xiii. 18, have been thought to be rather 


such as had long sleeves and reached to the ankles. 
Perhaps variegated robes were those censured as 
being imported from abroad, the dress of foreign 
nations, Zeph. i. 8. Yet garments were frequently 
ornamented; thus, we find that some of those for 
the high-priest were to be embroidered. See Em¬ 
broidery. Both colored threads and gold threads 
seem to have been introduced into the‘fabric, Ex. 
xxviii. 6, 8, 15 ; xxxv. 25; also there were figures, 
as of the cherubim in the tabernacle curtains, xxvi. 
1, 31. Such a figured garment, perhaps, was that 
which Achan appropriated, Josh. vii. 21; comp. 
Jud. v. 30. We also read of gold brocade, Ps. •xlv. 
9, 13. 

Great store of garments constituted a consider¬ 
able part of a man’s wealth; hence, “ to have 
clothing,” Isa. iii. 6, 7, was expressive of being 
rich. Changes of raiment 
were not only required for 
personal luxury, but were 
necessary, according to Ori¬ 
ental customs, as presents to 
friends or those who were to 
be honored, Gen. xlv. 22; 2 
Ki. v. 5, 22, 23. Sometimes 
also at feasts the guests were 
provided with attire; hence, 
the fault of the man in our 
Lord’s parable, who must 
have refused the offered wed¬ 
ding-garment, Matt. xxii. 11, 
12. To bestow the best robe 
was a peculiar mark of affec- 
\ tion, Luke xv. 22, and it was 
a great honor when a supe¬ 
rior, as Jonathan, who was a 
prince, stripped off his own 
garment and gave it to an¬ 
other, 1 Sam. xviii. 4. Kings 
had a very large quantity of 
vestments, and a special offi¬ 
cer appointed to take charge 
of them, 2 Ki. x. 22; but pri¬ 
vate persons also were in the 
habit of accumulating dresses, 
Job xxvii. 16; Matt. vi. 19; 
James v. 2, for which, and 
for extravagance in dress, fre¬ 
quent reproofs were given by 
the prophets and apostles— 
e. y., Jer. iv. 30 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9; 
1 Pet. iii. 3. 

The garments of the He¬ 
brews, being loose and ample, 
could be easily taken off and 
used off-hand for various purposes, as to receive or 
carry articles, Jud. viii. 25; Ruth*iii. 15, to serve 
for a saddle, Matt. xxi. 7, etc. An outer garment 
served also for bedclothes, whence it was forbidden 
to retain it as a pledge after sunset, Ex. xxii. 26, 
27; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13; Ruth iii. 9. 

Various symbolical actions were performed with 
the garments. Rending them implied “grief, Gen. 
xxxvii. 29, 34; 2 Sam. i. 2; Job i. 20, fear, 1 Ki. 
xxi. 27; 2 Ki. xxii. 11, 19, indignation, v. 7; xi. 
14; Matt. xxvi. 65, or despair, Jud. xi. 35; Esth. iv. 
1.” It was generally the outer garment that was 
rent, but sometimes the inner, and occasionally 
both. Sometimes also the rending of a garment 
was the figurative sign of a prophecy to be accom¬ 
plished, 1 Ki. xi. 29-32. “Shaking the garments 
or shaking the dust off them was a sign of renun¬ 
ciation, Acts xviii. 6; spreading them before a 
person, of loyalty and joyous reception, 2 Ki. ix. 
13; Matt. xxi. 8; wrapping them round the head, 


of awe, 1 Ki. xix. 13, or of grief, 2 Sam. xv. 30; 
xix. 4; Esth. vi. 12; Jer. xiv. 3, 4; casting them 
off, of excitement, Acts xxii. 23; laying hold of 
them, of supplication, 1 Sam. xv. 27; Isa. iii. 6; 
iv. 1; Zech. viii. 23.” It was necessary to gird up 
the flowing dress of the Israelites on occasion of 
any particular exertion, or to throw off the outer 
robe, 1 Ki. xviii. 46; 2 Ki. iv. 29; Mark x. 50; 
John xiii. 4; hence the metaphorical expression 
of girding up the loins of the mind, Luke xii. 35; 

1 Pet. i. 13. To cut the garments of any one short 
was a great insult, 2 Sam. x. 4, as also to raise the 
skirts of a woman’s clothing, Jer. xiii. 22, 26; 
Nah. iii. 5. See Girdle; Sandal; Shoe. 

Head-dress. —So far as can be collected from 
the incidental notices of early Hebrew history, the 
probability is that coverings for the head were not 
in ordinary use. Thus, it was a token of mourn¬ 
ing to cover the head, 2 Sam. xv. 30; Jer. xiv. 3, 
4, and the mantle seems to have been employed for 
the purpose, 1 Ki. xix. 13. The head-dresses that 
were then used were rather for ornament. This 
was specially the case with the high-priest’s mitre 
and the “bonnets” of the ordinary priests, which 
are expressly said to have been “ for glory and for 
beauty,” Ex. xxviii. 36-40. And those which were 
intended by the Hebrew words tzaniph and pttr 
seem to have been worn only by eminent persons 
or on festive occasions. The former word implies 
wrapping around, after the fashion of a turban. It 
is described as used by men, Job xxix. 14, in our 
version “ diadem,” by women, Isa. iii. 23, “ hoods,” 
as belonging to kings, Ixii. 3, “diadem,” to the 
high-priest, Zech. iii. 5, “ mitre.” The latter, p&er, 
conveying the idea of ornament or beauty, is said 
to have been worn by priests, Ex. xxxix. 28; Ezek. 
xliv. 18, “bonnets,” by females, Isa. iii. 20, by a 
bridegroom, Ixi. 10, “ornament,” and by others in 
gala dress, 3, “beauty;” Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23, “tires.” 
A word which signifies to bind is used to imply 
the putting on of both these head-coverings, just 
as turbans are now wrapped or bound about the 
head. Dr. Saalschiitz is inclined to believe that 
these two together would constitute the modern 
turban, which consists of a conical cap, answering 
to the pMr, with folds of linen wound round it, the 
tzaniph. The cap might be decorated with orna¬ 
ments, as they were worked into the hair, and 
pendants worn. If, however, such coverings were 
only for official persons, or worn on festal days, 
there remains nothing to show that head-coverings 
were in ordinary use. The kishurim , “ head-bands,” 
Isa. iii. 20, imply binding. They were either fillets 
to confine the hair or, as some imagine, girdles. 
The “hats” of Dan. iii. 21 were mantles or outer 
tunics. 

The Assyrian head-dress is mentioned, Ezek. 
xxiii. 15, in terms which make it probable that in 
some respects it might resemble the modern head- 
coverings of Bedouins—a handkerchief so folded 
as to hang down behind and on the shoulders, tied 
with a cord round the head. In the Apocrypha 
we find it stated as a grievance that the Greek hat 
was imposed upon the Jews, 2 Macc. iv. 12. 




DREW, SAMUEL, A.M., an English preacher 
among the Methodists, who is well known as the 
author of an excellent work on the “ Attributes of 
God,” was born in 1765. His parents were in 
humble life. He was brought into serious thought 
by the influence of Dr. Adam Clarke, and in 1788 
he became a local preacher. In 1819 he settled in 
Liverpool as editor of “ The Imperial Magazine,” 
which he managed until he died. In addition to 
his work on the “ Attributes,” he produced “ An 
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Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Soul,” which is an admirably reasoned work, 
an “Essay on the Resurrection of the Body,” which 
is also very able, “ Remarks on the First part of 
the 4 Age of Reason,’ by Thomas Paine,” together 
with biographical and other minor issues. He was 
a man of great intellectual vigor, keen logical 
powers, and his works are of permanent value. 
He died in 1833. 

DREXELIUS (drek-sel'e-us), JEREMIAS, 
was born in 1581 at Augsburg. He joined the 
Jesuits at an early age, and became preacher at the 
court of the elector. He attracted the attention 
of Protestants by his numerous works on practical 
religion, many of which have been translated from 
the German into other tongues. Even as late as 
1844 some of his works have been reprinted in 
London. He died at Munich in 1638. 

DRIESSEN (drees'sen), ANTONIUS, a 
learned professor and pastor of the Reformed 
Church, was born at Sittgard in 1684. lie was a 
pastor at Maestricht and subsequently at Utrecht, 
and he was made professor of theology in 1784 at 
the university of Groningen. Though a man of 
great learning he failed to be as useful as he might 
have been, because of his fretful temperament and 
his tendency to irritating controversies. His works 
were exceedingly voluminous and mostly of a 
polemical character. He held the professorship 
until his death, in 1748. 

DRINK-OFFERING. See Offering. 

DRINK, STRONG. See Wine. 

DROMEDARY (drom'e-da-re), 1 Ki. iv. 28; 
Esth. viii. 10; Isa. ix. 6; Jer. ii. 23. See Camel. 
But sometimes horses or mules may be meant. 

DROPSY (drop'se). This disease is men¬ 
tioned but once, Luke xiv. 2. Our Lord healed a 
man afflicted with it on the Sabbath day, by an 
apt example showing the lawyers and Pharisees 
who watched him that it was lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath. 

DROUGHT (drowt). The summer in Pales¬ 
tine is dry, little rain falling; hence, “ the drought 
of summer,” Ps. xxxii. 4. Long-continued dry 
weather parched up the country, and was a heavy 
judgment on the inhabitants, 1 Ki. xvii.; Isa. v. 6; 
Amos iv. 7 ; Hag. i. 11. See Seasons. 

DROWNING (drown'ing). See Punishment. 

DRUIDS (droo'idz), a sacerdotal order among 
the Celtic tribes who held a rank similar to that 
of nobility. Very little that is really accurate is 
known of their origin or history. Strabo divides 
them into three classes, and of these the Druids 
were the highest, while underneath them were the 
Vates, the Priests, and the Bards were minstrels 
and poets. Ciesar describes Britain as the parent 
seat of Druidism, and says persons went to Britain 
to learn the tenets which the Druids held. There 
is no evidence, however, to show that any new 
system of morals or religion was ever developed 
in Britain in the ages of antiquity, and all history 
goes to prove, that as population flowed from the 
East to the West, the tribes that moved from land to 
land carried along with them such philosophy and 
religion as their ancestors had held in their Eastern 
home. The Druids have been connected with the 


Persian, the Hindoo, the Egyptian and the Phoe¬ 
nician systems, and several of their customs, such 
as their choice of groves for places of worship, 
would indicate an Eastern origin. That the Phoe¬ 
nicians were early acquainted with Britain is be¬ 
yond question, as they had commercial transactions 
with Cornwall for the tin which was found in that 
district, but it does not follow that the system of 
Druidism was introduced from Phoenicia or Car¬ 
thage. The most rational theory is that which the 
research of modern ethnologists has shown to be 
consistent with fact—namely, that when the great 
Japhetic family went forth from their Persian and 
Caucasian home, and swarmed to the East and to 
the West, the different branches of these roving 
tribes and bands carried with them the systems 
which they had held in their Asiatic home. Their 
common origin and their common views, as they 
left their original seat, will account for much that 


faith in this doctrine helped them in time of dan¬ 
ger, as they expected a future life. Their funeral 
customs of burying ornaments and things useful to 
the living in the places of sepulture show how 
firm was their conviction of another life. Little 
reliance can be placed on the statements of Coesar 
respecting the Druids, not because of his intention 
to deceive, but from his defective information. It 
has been held also that the Druids were acquainted 
with the sciences of geography, astronomy, geom¬ 
etry, botany, medicine, rhetoric and other branches 
of learning, and that they instructed the youth in 
them, as they were the recognized teachers; but 
as has been said, so little is really known about 
them that is reliable, it is not improper to doubt 
that in certain of these branches, their knowledge 
was neither extensive nor profound. Augustus, 
Tiberius and Claudius brought severe measures to 
bear on them with a view to their extermination, 
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The men on the left and right of the engraving have on the me ' il , though of different patterns. 


in future ages has appeared in widely separated 
branches*of the Japhetic family. Thus the early 
settlers in Britain, in Gaul and all the Western 
nations of Europe brought along with their faith, 
their forms of priesthood and worship. Future 
waves of population from the East, in the lapse of 
ages, carried newer forms as they swept over 
Europe, and thus the systems of the Celts and 
early tribes at length disappeared. 

It would appear that the Druids taught the ex¬ 
istence of one supreme God, the Creator and Ruler 
of all things, the fall of man and the existence of 
the soul in a future state, where there were rewards 
and punishments. In public, the sun, the moon 
and fire were worshiped; and so far there was a 
resemblance to the early form of the Sabean wor¬ 
ship of the East in the days of the patriarchs, 
which afterward became consolidated in the wor¬ 
ship of Baal, Molech and the deities of Babylon, 
Moab and Syria. It would appear that they held 
the immortality of the soul, and they, like the 
Japhetic races which passed eastward to India, 
believed in the doctrine of transmigration. Their 


but they continued to exist for a long period, not¬ 
withstanding these fierce persecutions. Tt has been 
usual to connect the Druids with Stonehenge, Aves- 
bury and other places where rude megalithic 
structures remain, that have for ages puzzled anti¬ 
quarians. One of the latest writers, however, has 
gone far to prove that these monuments are of a 
later age, and that they have no connection what¬ 
ever with Druidical times. 

DRUNKENNESS (drunk'en-ness). The first 

recorded instance of drunkenness is that of Noah, 
Gen. ix. 20, 21. This vice is strongly condemned 
in Scripture, Prov. xxiii. 29-35; Rom. xiii. 13; 
Eph. v. 18, and frequently elsewhere. The word 
is used figuratively of persons oppressed with sor¬ 
row', animated with rage and the like— e. g., Isa. 
xxix. 9; li. 21; Ixiii. 6; Rev. xvii. 6; just as we 
use the wrord intoxicated—intoxicated w’ith success. 

DRUSES (droo'seez). In Syria, on the southern 
slopes of Lebanon and on the western side of the 
Anti-Lebanon there are tribes that are known by 
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this name. They extend from Beirut and Sur on 
the Mediterranean to Damascus, occupying about 
thirty-seven villages in the mountain of Lebanon, 
and sixty-seven villages in the range of Anti- 
Lebanon. The name is supposed to be derived 
from Mohammed Ben Israel Darasi, and yet the 
Druses refuse to acknowledge him as the founder 
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of their religious system. They are mingled with 
the Maronites [see Maronites], who have up¬ 
ward of two hundred villages in the same region. 
They date as far back as the tenth century, and 
they are supposed to be derived from the people 
who had settled the wastes of Samaria after the 
second captivity of the Israelites. The name 
“Cuthites” is given in Scripture to those settlers, 
and they were known by the name “Curduchi” to 
the Greeks, and to moderns by the title “ Kurds.” 
Constantine IV., in A. D. G86, transplanted a war¬ 
like tribe into that region from the north of the 
Caspian Sea, to act as a barrier against the Moham¬ 
medans. The Arabs swept over the country also, 
and thus, three settlements of people wild in their 
manners, combined to produce the Druse. In 
religion the Druses outwardly conform to the 
observances of Mohammedanism, though they 
really entertain the utmost aversion to that relig¬ 
ion. They hold that they are descended from 
Jacob, and they adhere to many Jewish rites. 
Their Sabbath begins at sunset on Friday, and 
they then meet in retired and guarded places for 
worship. They hold the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, that at the creation a certain number of 
souls were formed and that no addition has been 
made since, but that these souls pass into other 
bodies according to the rank merited in life. El 
Hakim is the title under which they worship the 
Deity, who they believe has appeared on two dif¬ 
ferent periods on the earth. They have sacred 
books, which they preserve with great care in a 
silver casket. These books are written in Arabic 
of a very old character. They have passwords or 
signs by which they can distinguish each other. 
They are one of the most peculiar of the small 
tribes in Western Asia. 


of Commagene; but as he refused to become a Jew, 
she was married to Azizus, prince of Emesa. Soon 
after, Felix, the Roman procurator, persuaded her, 
by means of the Cyprian sorcerer Simon, to leave 
her husband and marry him, Acts xxiv. 24. She 
bore him a son, Agrippa, who perished in the erup¬ 
tion of Vesuvius in the reign of Titus. 

DRUSIUS (droo'se-us), JOHANNES, an 
eminent professor of Oriental languages at Ley¬ 
den, and afterward of Hebrew at Franeker, had 
a very varied time of trials and changes in his 
early life. He was born at Oudenard in 1550. 
His father had to flee to England ; and taking 
his son along with him, the youth was placed at 
Cambridge. He went to Oxford, where he 
taught for a season, and thence he removed to 
Louvain, but he had to return to England on 
account of religious trouble. At length he was 
permitted to settle on the Continent, and he 
entered on the duties of his professorships, dy¬ 
ing at Franeker in 1616. His works were 
greatly valued, and many of them were incor¬ 
porated in the famed “ Critici Sacri. 

DRUTHMAR (drooth'mar), CHRIS¬ 
TIAN,was a monk in the abbey of Corbey in the 
ninth century. He was a native of Aquitaine, 
lie left a commentary on St. Matthew which de¬ 
serves notice, as it contains such an exposition 
of the Lord’s Supper as shows that his views 
were quite opposed to the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation. lie did not live to finish 
his expositions on St. Luke and John. Sixtus 
of Siena asserts that he found a copy of the com¬ 
mentary in the Franciscan monastery at Lyons, 
which contained a sentence fully setting forth the 
Romish doctrine, but the statement is questionable; 
as it is well known that many good men held out 
for centuries afterwards, against the tenets which 
were set forth with authority at Trent. 


for the physical universe and for moral evil they 
fell back on the Oriental principles, and the views 
which thus prevailed, affected the practice of many 
in the Church in the direction of Asceticism. The 
hermits, the dwellers on pillars, the monks of 
Egypt and the Ascetics, who warred against the 
body, were the legitimate descendants of the 
Docetic and Gnostic theorizers of the first and 
second Christian ages. 

DUBLIN MANUSCRIPT. In 1787, Dr. Bar¬ 
ret of Trinity College discovered this manuscript 
in the library of the university. It is probably 
as old as the sixth century, and came from Alex¬ 
andria. It has some extracts written on the parch¬ 
ment from Chrysostom, Epiphanius and others, in 
a hand which would refer them to the tenth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Barret published a fac-simile of this 
“ Codex,” but it was not very accurate. Each page 
contains but one column of twenty-two lines. The 
manuscript is esteemed as exceedingly precious. 
It is designated as “Codex Z.” 

DUBOURG (doo'borg), ANNE, holds a mem¬ 
orable place in the annals of the French Protestant 
Church. He was the first French Protestant of 
the upper classes who fell as a martyr to the cause 
of the gospel. He was born in 1521, of an influen¬ 
tial family, in Auvergne. He studied law, and 
while in the communion of the Romish Church 
he became acquainted with the writings of Calvin 
and Marot’s psalms. In 1558 he left the Church 
of Rome and joined the Protestants. Henry II. 
appeared likely to deal justly toward the Protest¬ 
ants, but the Romish partisans alarmed him and 
aroused his zeal on behalf of the Church. After 
a violent speech from the monarch in Parliament, 
Dubourg pointed out the injustice of letting crimi- 


DRUSILLA i droo-sil / la),theyoungerdaughter 
of Herod Agrippa I., and sister of Agrippa II. She 
was first betrothed to Antiochus Epiphanes 




DUALISM (doo'al-izm) is the term that ex¬ 
presses a radical principle of the Eastern philos¬ 
ophy, as held by the followers of Zoroaster, and 
very generally by the prevailing sects in the East. 
Instead of one eternal great first cause, the Eastern 
philosophy held that there were two original prin¬ 
ciples or beings, the one good and the other evil, 
and that these were in constant opposition to each 
other. This feature of Zoroasterism appeared in 
the system of Manes, and it affected Manicheism 
so decidedly, as to make it a misnomer to call it 
by the name Christian. The Sclaves carried this 
principle with them in their western migrations; 
and before their conversion to Christianity they 
were accustomed to worship a supremely evil as 
well as a benevolent deity. Czernebog was the i 
title of the “ evil deity.” It is probable that the 
Cathari and others in the Middle Ages, who came 
into contact with the Sclaves in middle Europe, 
received an influence which appeared in their 
theology. The Chinese very early adopted a dual- 
istic philosophy. In Persia, Ormuzd and Ahriman 
were recognized as the principles of good and evil, 
and the fables and dreams which were associated 
in the Persian philosophy were so ultra-dogmatic 
and wild, that in the end, their leaders fell into 
Pantheism, and yet even there, they felt that there 
was “evil” in the universe, and so there came a 
recoil and the belief of the opposing eternal prin¬ 
ciples prevailed again. This philosophy began 
very early to affect Christianity. In Gnosticism, 
and specially in the Docetic form of it, dualism 
no n fundamental Drinciole. To account 
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nals and profligates go free because they belonged 
to the Church, and dealing severely with innocent 
and moral men. He was dragged to the Bastilc. 
The Guises came into power on the death of 
Henry II., and they became violent persecutors of 
the Protestants. Dubourg made a confession of 
his evangelical Protestant faith, and that sealed 
his doom. The cardinal of Lorraine urged his 
execution, and eventually he was condemned and 
eoniAn^pd tn hp hnnf?ed and then burnt. This sen- 
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tencc was executed on December 23, 1559. The 
creed of Dubourg coincided with that of Calvin, 
as distinguished from the peculiarities of Luther. 

DUCANGE (doo-kanzh'), CHARLES DU 
FRESNE (frayn), one of the most remarkable 
scholars and voluminous writers that France pro¬ 
duced. It has justly been said of him, “ His works, 
which in number and extent are almost incredible, 
abundantly prove his right to be considered a con¬ 
summate historian, an exact geographer and a 
good lawyer, genealogist and antiquary. He 
knew nearly every language, and derived from his 
researches into an infinite number of ancient 
manuscripts, a singular acquaintance with the 
manners and usages of the Middle Ages.” He 
was born at Amiens in 1610, and died at Paris in 
1688. lie studied at the Jesuits’ College in 
Amiens, and read law at Orleans. Various edi¬ 
tions of his works have been published, and they 
extend to sixteen volumes in folio. One of the most 
valuable is his “Glossarium Latinitatis,” a kind 
of Dictionary of Latin and Mediaeval terms, in 
which every word not in classical dictionaries 
may be found. This work is essential to all who 
would understand old charters and legal docu¬ 
ments of an ancient date. He wrote a curious 
work on “ The Head of John the Baptist.” 

DUCHE (doo-shay 7 ), JACOB, D.D., was a na¬ 
tive of Philadelphia. He was born there in 1737, 
and in due time lie graduated in the University 
of Pennsylvania. lie visited England, was li¬ 
censed by Sherlock, bishop of London, and on his 
return he became an assistant minister in Phila¬ 
delphia. lie became chaplain to Congress after 
having held the position of professor of oratory in 
the college. A change in his political views led 
to his going to London, and he there preached in 
the Lambeth Asylum. In 1790 he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he remained until his death, 
in 1798. He left Sermons and a work on Morals. 
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DUCK. It is remarkable that the Old Testa¬ 
ment contains no allusion to domestic poultry, but 
as there is no enumeration of species of the birds 
permitted to the Hebrews for food in Lev. xi. and 
Deut. xiv., it is possible that domestic fowl may be 
comprehended in the general term “all clean 
birds.” The term “barburim,” “fatted fowl,” 1 
Ki. iv. 23, shows that they were familiar with 
our domestic poultry, and the illustrations on 
Egvptian monuments, as well as the abundance 
67 


of the specimens in Syrian streams, show that 
ducks and geese must have been well known. 

DUCTOR DUBITANTIUM, the name of 
a book on casuistry, published in 1660 by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. It is devoted rather to the prin¬ 
ciples of moral theology than to the solution of 
cases of conscience. 

DUDGEON (duj'un), DAVID, the author 
of “The Moral World,” of whose early life little 
is known, was a Scotch skeptic, born in 1706. Pie 
held principles that verge toward Dualism, as he 
maintained that sin is inseparable from all ma¬ 
terial created beings. He wrote another work on 
“The Being and Attributes of God.” In this 
work he embodied certain of the principles of 
Spinoza and the idealism of Berkeley. These 
were followed by “a Catechism founded on Reason 
and Experience,” and a “View of the Necessarian 
Scheme.” He was called to answer before the pres¬ 
bytery, the synod and the general assembly, but no 
settlement was effected. He died in 1743. 

DUFFIELD (duf'feeld), GEORGE, D.D., was 
born in Lancaster county, Pa., 1732, graduated at 
the college of New Jersey, and settled at Carlisle, 
in 1761. He was called to the Second Presby¬ 
terian Church in Philadelphia, and he acted as 
chaplain to Congress. He went with the American 
army through New Jersey during the revolutionary 
war, and displayed great zeal for the cause of his 
native land. lie died in 1790. 

DUGDALE (dug'dale), SIR WILLIAM, was 
born in Warwickshire in 1605. He devoted his 
life to antiquarian research, and he is well known 
as the author of the great work “Monasticon An- 
glicanum,” which contains an account of all the 
“religious” houses of England, accompanied with 
numerous admirable illustrative plates. A new 
edition and two English versions with two ad¬ 
ditional volumes have made the work ac¬ 
cessible. It may be found in all large libra¬ 
ries both public and private, and it is deserv¬ 
edly prized. His work also on St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral is of great value. He died in 1686. 

DUKE. The chiefs of Edom and the 
Horites are called “dukes,” Gen. xxxvi. 
15-43; 1 Chr. i. 51-54; comp. Ex. xv. 15; 
Josh. xiii. 21. Chiefs or princes would have 
been a preferable word. 

DULCIMER i duFsi-mer), a musical in¬ 
strument, Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15. The modern 
dulcimer is a box, triangular in shape and 
containing a large number of strings vary¬ 
ing in length, which are played on bv small 
hammers. But this is not the instrument 
intended. The Chaldee word is sumphonia , 
which has been thought to be adopted from 
the Greek. The supposition, however, is by 
no means certain. Simphon is an air-pipe, 
so that very probably the instrument was a 
double pipe, with a sack resembling the bag-pipe. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that a similar in¬ 
strument is still in use, called in Italy sampogna, 
and in Asia Minor sambonyn. 

E^GTjIA. (dew'le-ah), a term in Romish theol- 
ogy to signify that worship which is lower than 
the service and honor which is offered to God. 
Dulia is accordingly the veneration given to saints 
and angels. The honor due to the Virgin Mary 


is styled “hyperdulia,” or “higher dulia,” and 
that to the Deity is called “latria.” Relative 
honor is given to the images of each class. 

DULIANI (dew-le-ah'ne), Arians who as¬ 
serted that the Divine Word was not of the same 
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substance with the Father, but was subservient to 
him. They were also called Ultra-Arians. 

DUMAH (doo'mah), a son of Ishmael, Gen. 
xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30. It is probable that he was 
the founder of a tribe of Ishmaelite Arabs which 
had its headquarters in the district called Dumah, 
where may have been a town of which he was the 
founder, or which was so named in honor of him 
by his posterity. 

DUMAH, the name of the country colonized 
by the posterity of Dumah, the son of Ishmael, 
Gen. xxv. 14-16. No indication is given either 
in Genesis or Chronicles (1 Chr. i. 30) of its posi¬ 
tion. In Isa. xxi. 11, Dumah is mentioned in such 
a way as to show that it was closely connected in 
its position and in its doom with Seir or Edom. 
There is no other reference to it in Scripture or in 
ancient authors. 

In the midst of the Arabian desert, about 240 
geographical miles due east of Petra, is an ancient 
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town, to which all Arab geographers give the name 
Dumah or Daumah; now, from the peculiarity of 
its site, called cl-Jauf t “the belly." A tradition is 
found in Arab writers, and is preserved orally 
among the Bedouin, that it was founded by Dumah, 
the son of Ishmael. The town stands in a circular 
valley three miles in diameter, and is surrounded 
by a ridge of sandstone hills, which rise above it 


Tmc Shoveller, ok Common Duck of Palestine. 

to the height of 500 feet. It contains a population 
of about 3000, composed of emigrants from Syria 
and several tribes of Bedouin. Almost the only 
trace of antiquity appears to be the remains of a 
castle built of massive stones. The gardens and 
orchards which fill the valley are very productive. 
There can be little doubt that this is the Dumah 
of the Bible. It is called Dumat el-Jandal to dis¬ 
tinguish it from a Dumah in Irak, and another in 
the plain of Damascus. 

2. A town in the mountains of Judah. Euse¬ 
bius describes it as a large village in Darom, be¬ 
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longing to the territory of Eleutheropolis, and 
seventeen miles from that city; but he does not 
say in what direction. Van de Velde would iden¬ 
tify it with a small village called Daumah, about 
five miles south-by-west of Hebron; this, how¬ 
ever, would not agree with Eusebius, and requires 
confirmation. 

DUMB. Those speechless through natural 
infirmity or other cause, Ps. xxxix. 9; Ezek. iii. 
26. Our Lord repeatedly cured the dumb, to the 


astonishment of the people who heard them pro¬ 
claim the praises of God, Isa. xxxv. 6; Matt. ix. 
32, 33; Mark vii. 32-37. 

DUNCAN (dun'k’n), ROBERT, born 1699, 
and ordained minister of the parish of Tillicoultry, 
1728, where he died in the following year. His 
“Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews" was 
published in 1731. It is a simple but 
useful work, consisting of a running com¬ 
ment, never at any great length, on the 
whole Epistle, verse by verse. He fol¬ 
lows very much in the wake of Owen, 
and may be said to possess three excel¬ 
lences as a commentator: his views are 
sound and judicious, his diction is per¬ 
spicuous and correct, and the comment, 
in respect of amount, is well proportioned 
to the importance of the passages ex¬ 
pounded. 

DUNG. There are two uses of dung 
referred to in Scripture, for manure and 
for fuel. Thus, Luke xiii. 8, holes were 
to be dug about the tree and the manure 
put in, a mode still not unfrequently 
practiced. In Ezek. iv. 12, 15, 
the use of dung as fuel is referred 
to. In Egypt it is mixed with 
Seo Duck. straw and formed into flat cakes, 
which are dried in the sun for 
this purpose. The dung of sacrifices was 
to be burnt outside the camp, Ex. xxix. 

14, hence the threat, Mai. ii. 3, implies the 
most ignominious treatment. To sit on a 
dunghill marks misery the most extreme, 

1 Sam. ii. 8; Lam. iv. 5, and the making 
of a man’s house a dung-heap, Ezra vi. 11; 

Dan. ii. 5, was to condemn him to the worst 
disgrace. The word as used by St. Paul, 

Phil. iii. 8, means any kind of refuse. 

DUNGAL(dung'gal) lived in the ninth 
century. He is claimed by the 
Scotch and the Irish, and the prob¬ 
ability is that he was of Irish na¬ 
tivity. He is described as being 
abbot of Glendalough in Wicklow; and 
owing to the ravages of the Danes who 
burned his monastery, he fled to France. 
He wrote against the reforms of Claudius 
of Turin, and defended the invocation of 
saints, the adoration of relics, and he la¬ 
bored to guard these practices from super¬ 
stitious feelings. He was famous as an 
astronomer, and he evidently was a man 
of the front rank of his age. 

DUNG-GATE, one of the gates of 
Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 13; iii. 14, variously 
placed by different writers in the south¬ 
east or south-west wall of the city. 

DUNGEON. See Prison. 

DUNKERS (dunk'ers). See Baptists, Ger¬ 
man. 

DUNS SCOTUS (dunzsko'tus), JOHANNES, 
was one of the most celebrated of all the scholastic 
theologians. The place and the date of his birth are 
uncertain. Dunse in Berwickshire, Scotland, claims 
him, and Dunstance, near Alnwick in Northumber¬ 
land, declares that his name originated from his hav¬ 
ing been born at that place about 1265. He became a 


Minorite or Franciscan friar, was sent to Oxford, 
where he rose to be a Fellow of Merton College. 
From Oxford he went to Paris, where he distin- 
! guished himself as an advocate for the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, against Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas and the Dominicans, who were the violent op¬ 
ponents of the Franciscans. He even induced the 
university of Paris to favor this heresy. In 1308 
he was ordered by the general of the Franciscans 
to Cologne, to oppose the Beguines. He was met 
by the citizens and conducted in great pomp into 
the city, but he was shortly thereafter seized with 
apoplexy and died. 

As a realistic philosopher, he opposed Thomas 
Aquinas, holding that the universal is contained 
in the particular, not merely in “posse," or “capa¬ 
bility," but in “actu,” or “reality,” that it is not 
created by the understanding, but communicated 
to it. There is much, however, in the latter state¬ 
ment that requires exposition and proof. In psy¬ 
chology, he opposed the common metaphysics, 
holding that the faculties of the soul are not dis¬ 
tinct. He asserted the entire.freedom of the will; 
he held that our knowledge of God is not intuitive, 
but abstractive. As to the atonement, he held that 
it is impossible to prove the necessity of the re- 
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demption by Christ, as he insisted that it was 
simply the will of God that the death of the 
guiltless should become the ransom of the guilty. 
This position formed the battle-ground on which 
the Scotists and the Thomists Avaged many a vig¬ 
orous contest. Then, as to the legislative will of 
God, he held that “ it is not because it is evil that 
God has forbidden us this or that, but it is evil 
because he has forbidden it. Had he commanded 
murder or any other transgressions, they would 
have been no transgressions and no sins." Here 
again it is evident that he had to settle much about 
the nature of moral feeling, as it is realized by the 
soul of man, and to show how it comes to pass, that 
the soul feels that it is right to do right, because 
of its character, as well as because it is commanded 
by the legislative will of a moral lawgiver. The 
Franciscans have always idolized Duns Scotus, as 
the Dominicans, or Thomists, as they were called, 
held up Thomas Aquinas. Free will, the Immacu¬ 
late Conception and the Efficacy of Grace were the 
points on which the Thomists and the Scotists dis¬ 
agreed. Occam, the pupil of Scotus, differed from 
his master on the subject of universals or general 
terms, which the Scotists held to be expressive of 
real existences, while the disciples of Occam as¬ 
serted that they were merely names. It is believed 
that as a term of reproach the Dominicans referred 
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to the placo of birth of the Franciscan leader when 
they used the word “dunce" as indicative of a 
stupid or dull person. 


DUNSTAN (dun'stan), a celebrated English 
saint who rose to be archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was born in the year 925, at Glastonbury. 
His relative, Archbishop Anthelm, brought him 
to court, where he soon gained great influence 
over Athelstanc and Edmund; but incurring the 
displeasure of both Edwin and Ethclred, he re¬ 
tired for a time to Flanders. On his return he 
rose into power, became bishop of London, and in 
9G1 he was made primate of all England. He 
was a man of great talents, of vast energy and 
stern self-will, but very unscrupulous. The object 
of his life was the advancement of the ecclesias¬ 
tical power, and the subjection of all institutions to 
the authority of the papacy, in which he succeeded 
to a great extent, so far as England was concerned. 
Early in his career he introduced the Benedictines 
into England, and he became the superior of the 
Benedictine monastery at Glastonbury. His pol¬ 
icy created great confusion and opposition, but he 
persevered, and he succeeded to such an extent, 
that the fears which the Venerable Bede expressed 
were realized, for such multitudes entered the clois¬ 
ters, and such property was accumulated by the 
monasteries, that above a third of the property of 
England was in the possession of the Church, and 
exempted from taxes and military service. He 
died in 988. 




DUPIN (du-pang'), LOUIS ELLIES, a very 
eminent historian and a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
was born at Paris in 1657. He lectured in the 
Sorbonne on moral philosophy, and his literary 
life was devoted to the study and production of 
works on ecclesiastical history. He became famous 
for his opposition to the celebrated bull “Unigeni- 
tus,” and his moderation gained the favor of Arch¬ 
bishop Wake and other Protestants. His great 
talent consisted in his capacity for analyzing the 
works of an author, giving the substance of what 
he wrote, and thus reproducing in his volumes 
the literature of other men and times. His “His¬ 
tory of Ecclesiastical Writers” was published in 
47 volumes, 8vo. It was translated and published 
in English in 17 vols., folio. No theological library 
can well want this work of Dupin; but many of 
his statements have been corrected by means of the 
facts that have been discovered since his time. 
Bossuet and the Benedictines assailed him with 
great acrimony because of the freedom of his state¬ 
ments. When a number of the doctors of the Sor¬ 
bonne signed a paper, allowing that the sentiments 
of the Jansenists might be treated with toleration, 
Dupin was deprived of his professorship and ban¬ 
ished, while the others were also punished. In 
time he was permitted to return, but the professor¬ 
ship was not restored. His intercourse with Arch¬ 
bishop Wake also brought him into trouble, as he 
was adjudged to be too latitudinarian ; and yet he 
held to tradition, the infallibility of the Church 
on matters of faith, and that the mass was a con¬ 
tinuation of the sacrifice begun at Calvary. His 
allowance of marriage to the clergy, where the 
practice might be adopted, the celebration of di¬ 
vine service in the vulgar tongue, communion in 
both kinds, and his acknowledgment that there was 
nothing substantially wrong in the discipline of 
the Church of England, rendered him obnoxious to 
the extreme supporters of the claims of the papacy. 
His other works are exceedingly voluminous, and a 
Collection of them would make a small library. 


DU PLESIS MORNAY. See Mornay. 

DURA (doo'rah), the place where Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar set up his golden image, Dan. iii. 1. Dr. 
Layard identifies it with Dur, below Tekrit, on 
the east bank of the Tigris, but Oppert would 
place it, with more probability, to the south-east 
of Babylon, near a mound called Duair, where he 
found the pedestal of a colossal statue. 

DURELL (du-rel'), DAVID, an English di¬ 
vine, born in 1728, in the Isle of Jersey, England. 
He was educated at Oxford, and in 1757 became 
principal of Hertford College. He published, in 
1763, a work called “The Hebrew text of the 
parallel prophecies of Jacob and Moses relating to 
the twelve tribes, with a translation and notes and 
the various readings of near 40 MSS. To which 


1 on “ Christ Crucified;" and a volume of sermons. 
He died in 1658. 

DURY (deu're), JOHN, was eminent as the 
i man who of all others labored most indefatigably 
in the seventeenth century to unite the Protestant 
j Churches. He was born at Edinburgh in 1596. 
He had to fly from Scotland to Holland, where he 
was educated. He settled among the Scotch at 
I Leyden, visited Oxford for sake of the libraries, 
removed for a time to Prussia, returned to Eng¬ 
land, and secured the favor of Laud, Abbot, Bedell 
and Hall. He went to Sweden, to the Palatinate, 
back to England again, and even accepted ordina¬ 
tion from Laud, with a view to promote the object 
which he loved. He went again to the Continent, 
and thus his whole life was spent in meetings, jour¬ 
neys, letters and publications, but without gaining 
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are added—1. The Samaritan Arabic version of 
those passages and part of another Arabic version 
made from the Samaritan text, neither of which 
has been before printed. 2. A map of the land 
of promise. 3. An appendix, containing four dis¬ 
sertations on points connected with the subjects of 
these prophecies.” In 1772 he published another 
work of considerable learning, called “Critical 
Remarks on the Books of Job, Psalms, Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles.” In the preface to this work he 
argues for a new translation of the Bible. He died 
1 in 1775. 

DURHAM (dur'am), JAMES, a minister of 
the Church of Scotland and an excellent Biblical 
commentator, was born in 1622, and educated at 
St. Andrews. He was a very popular preacher, 
and in 1650 he was made professor of divinity in 
the university of Glasgow. He was the author of 
“ Expositions of the Book of Job;" “ The Song of 
Solomon;” “The Book of'the Revelation;" on 
“ Isaiah ch. iii.;" “ The Commandments;" a work 


the end which he so ardently desired. He died at 
Cassel in 1680. 

DUST. To lick the dust, Ps. lxxii. 9, signifies 
abject submission. To shake the dust from the 
feet, Matt. x. 14; Luke x. 11, implies the renoun¬ 
cing of all contact. The Pharisees entering Judtea 
from a Gentile country were accustomed to shake 
the dust from their feet, as a renunciation of Gen¬ 
tile communion. But there was a further meaning. 
As Paul’s shaking his garment, Acts xviii. 6, so 
shaking off the dust was a declaration of being 
free from the blood of those who rejected the 
gospel message. The casting of dust on or against 
a person was a form of bitter execration, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 13; Acts xxii. 23. See Ashes; Mourning. 

DWIGHT (dwite'), LOUIS, an excellent Con¬ 
gregational minister, was born at Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1793. He was educated in Yale College 
and in Andover. Fearing lest the toil of a pas¬ 
torate should be too heavy for his weak health, 
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he became an agent for the American Tract So¬ 
ciety. In this situation, in the Education Society 
and in efiorts to supply Bibles to prisoners in jails, 
he traveled extensively, even to South Carolina; 
and during life he became the cause of blessing to 


Inhabitants of Mount Sinai.—S ee Dress. 


multitudes who without his services would 
have known the gospel. He died in 1854. 


not 


DWIGHT, SERENO EDWARDS, a Congre¬ 
gational minister, born in 1786 at Greenfield, Conn. 

He was educated at Yale College, became a tutor 
in the college and engaged in the profession of the cise mention of dyers in the Old Testa- 
law. In 1816 he entered the ministry, and became ment, but the Israelites must have been 


for the different chairs. He lectured on mental 
and moral philosophy, on natural theology and on 
the evidences of revelation ; and his preaching was 
felt to be with power among the students. A lati- 
tudinarian spirit had grown up in the place, but 
the influence of the new president 
speedily changed the tone of senti¬ 
ment in the college; and thus his 
administration was greatly blessed. 
He died of cancer in 1817, and his 
loss was felt to be a great calamity. 

In theology he was a moderate 
Calvinist, following the theology of 
his grandfather and uncle. He was 
a man of fine voice, commanding 
presence, fervid eloquence and sin¬ 
cere piety. As his eyes were weak, 
he sought the aid of an amanuensis 
in preparing his works, which have 
an amazing circulation. It is prob¬ 
able that as many copies of his “ The¬ 
ology Explained and Defended ” 
have been sought for in Great Britain 
as in his native land. His “ Travels 
in New England ” have also been 
much in demand, although this work 
is now comparatively out of date. 
President Dwight was a truly great 
and noble man. 

DYEING (di'ing), the art of 
staining textile and other fabrics with 
permanent colors. It was known and 
practiced to a consider¬ 
able extent and with 
much skill by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, Phoe¬ 
nicians, Greeks and Romans. In Scrip¬ 
ture we read of a scarlet thread as 
early as the birth of Zarah, Gen. 
xxxviii. 28,30, and in the construction 
of the tabernacle we find artificial col¬ 
oring, Ex. xxvi. 1,14. There is no pre¬ 


chaplain of the United. States Senate. He then 
settled in Boston, in the Park Street Church, where 
he remained till 1826. He was made president of 
Hamilton College in 1833, which he only held for 
two years. He died in Philadelphia in 1850. 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY, D.D., LL.D., was the 
grandson of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, and 
was born at Northampton, Mass., 1752. He grad¬ 
uated in 1769 at Yale College, and for six years 
he acted as tutor in the college. Being licensed to 
preach, he joined the revolutionary arfiiy, but the 
death of his father obliged him to return home. 
Having decided on the work of the ministry, he 
settled at Greenfield, Conn., where he spent twelve 
years. He had to associate the labor of an acad¬ 
emy with his pastorate in order to provide support 
for his family; and the renown of his services, his 
recognized administrative powers and his scholar¬ 
ship induced the corporation of Yale College to 
make him president of that institution, as Presi¬ 
dent Stiles had been removed bv death. His vigor 
and ability soon produced a visible change in the 
state of the college. He provided energetic men 


acquainted with the art, and they have 
been supposed indebted to two of the 
neighboring nations, to the Phoenicians 
for the dyes and to the Egyptians for 
the mode of applying them. So far as 
we can judge from the account of the 
making of the tabernacle, the raw ma¬ 
terial was colored and afterward man¬ 
ufactured, xxxv. 25. And this was 
usual in Egypt. There is sufficient 
proof of the perfection to which the 
Egyptian artists attained. They em¬ 
ployed various vegetable and mineral 
,substances. They were acquainted 
with mordants, which serve, as a bond 
of union between the dye and the sub¬ 
stance to be dyed, to fix the color, fully knowing the 
difference between substantive colors, those which 
are at once permanent, and adjective, those which 
are fugitive without some auxiliary process. The 
processes of dyeing are represented in very minute 
detail on the Egyptian monuments, and specimens 
of their coloring, yet bright and fresh, though of a 
very early age, still exist, proving their familiarity 


with the necessary chemical knowledge. An inter¬ 
esting notice connected with this subject occurs in 
the New Testament, Acts xvi. 14. Lydia was a sell¬ 
er of purple, either of the highly-valued dye pro¬ 
cured from a shell-fish, Murex trunculus , or, more 
probably, of cloth colored with it. The Lydian 
women were famous for cultivating this art, and 
inscriptions have been found at Thvatira relating 
to the guild of the dyers of that city. 

The colors of the Egyptians were chiefly blue, 
red, green, black, yellow and white. The red was 
from an earthy bole; the yellow from an iron 
ochre; the green was a mixture of ochre and the 
result of the oxides of copper and iron with sand 
and soda; the black was ivory black, and the white 
was from chalk, while the fine blue was made from 
minute particles of blue glass. 

DYMOND (di'mond), JONATHAN, an Eng¬ 
lish moralist, was born at Exeter in 1796. Pie was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and carried on 
the business of a draper. lie wrote an “ Essay on 
the Principles of Morality, and on the Private and 
Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind,” in 
which he reasons with much good sense and earn¬ 
estness against utility and expediency as bases of 
morality, and maintains that its real foundation is 
the will of God as made known through the Bible. 
This essay appeared in 1829, and has passed 
through many editions both in England and Amer¬ 
ica. Dvmond was also author of an “ Inquiry into 
the Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity.” Died 1828. 


Modern Oriental.—S ee Dress. 

DZEHEBI (ze'he-bi), MOHAMMED BEN 
AHMED, born at Damascus, 1275. An eminent 
Arabian scholar and historian. His numerous 
works are chiefly biographical and critical. The 
principal is a “Chronicle of Islamism”— i.e., a 
biographical history of Mussulman writers, a sub¬ 
ject that must be of value to all missionary students 
who labor in the East. 


EADMER (ed'mer), a learned British monk 
and historian who lived in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. He was the friend of Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and was chosen to the 
see of St. Andrews, but refused it in consequence 
of the Scottish king’s objection to recognize pre¬ 
eminence on the part of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury over the Scottish bishop. The most import¬ 
ant work of Eadmer is his “Ilistoria Novorum,” 
a history of England between the years 1066 and 
1122. He wrote also lives of St. Anselm, St. Dun- 
stan and St. Wilfred. 

EAGLE (e'g’l), an unclean bird of the family 
Falconidce, of the order Raptures, forbidden to the 
Hebrews for food, Lev. xi. 13; Dent. xiv. 12. A 
distinct species must have been meant in these 
passages, possibly the Aquila chrysaelos or golden 
eagle, which is widely spread over Europe, Asia, 
North Africa and North America, and was for¬ 
merly common in Great Britain, but is now found 
only in the mountainous parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, or the Aquila heliaca or imperial eagle, 
very abundant in Syria, distinguished by a spot 
of white feathers on each shoulder. 

But the Hebrew word uesher , “eagle” in our 
translation, is a generic term, including the species 
just mentioned, with probably some others, and 
also vultures, the cognate Arabic term nasr com¬ 
monly meaning vulture. Thus the Vultur Julvus, 
which is bald on the head and neck, is very likely 
the bird meant in Mic. i. 16. It is true that eagles 
become more or less bald in the moulting season, 
but a reference to them would not so well express 
the meaning of the prophet or illustrate the cus¬ 
tom of shaving the head as a sign of mourning or 
calamity. Eagles are distinguished for their size 



Scripture to their swiftness, Dent, xxviii. 49; 2 
Sam. i. 23, their care of their young, Deut. xxxii. 
11, 12, their moulting, Ps. eiii. 5, their spreading 
their wings when they have seized their prey to 
bear it aloft, Jer. xlviii. 40, their placing their 
nests on jiigh, xlix. 16, etc. The eagle was an 
Assyrian symbol, Ilab. i. 8, as the Assyrian sculp¬ 
tures would seem to show ; it was adopted also 
by the Persians, comp. Isa. xlvi. 11, and by the 
Romans, hence the significance of our Lord’s 
expression, Matt. xxiv. 28; Luke xYii. 37, 
though here, doubtless, vultures were included. 

See Vulture. 

EAGLE, a desk shaped like an eagle, 
from which the lessons or the epistle and the 
gospel are read. They came into use when 
ambones disappeared, about the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. See Lectern. 


e'a-nes), 1 Esd. ix. 21. 


EAR, BORING THE. If a servant did 
noi choose to avail himself of his right of 
freedom after seven years, he was to be brought 
before the judges and have his ear bored 
through with an awl, Ex. xxi. 2-6; Deut. xv. 
12-17. See Servants. 

EAR, EARED, EARING. These words 
occur in five places in the Authorized Version, 
Gen. xlv. 6; Ex. xxxiv. 21; Deut. xxi. 4; 1 
Sam. viii. 12; Isa. xxx. 24. Ear is an old 
English term for plough, and the original is 
frequently so translated— e. g. } Deut. xxii. 10. 
We preserve one of the derivatives in arable, 
anciently eurable , Latin aro, to plough. A trace 
of it also may perhaps be found in some other 
existing words. 


original word generally translated “ear-ring” is 
ambiguous, and may signify an ornament for the 
ear or for the nose. In Gen. xxxv. 4 ; Ex. xxxii. 
2 it is so qualified as to mean clearly an ear-ring. 
In Gen. xxiv. 47 ; Prov. xi. 22; Isa. iii. 21; Ezek. 
xvi. 12 it is as clearly a nose-jewel, while in Jud. 
viii. 24, 25; Job xlii. 11 ; Prov. xxv. 12; Hos. ii. 



The Imperial Eagle of Syria and Palestine 
(Aquila heliaca , or A . imptrialis ). 


EARLE, JOHN, an English prelate, was born 
at York, and entered of Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1620. He became chaplain and tutor to Charles, 
prince of Wales, and suffered much in the civil 
war. At the Restoration he was made dean of 
Westminster and bishop of Worcester, from which 
see he was translated to Salisbury in 1663. Dr. 
Earle was the author of an ingenious work, enti¬ 
tled “ Microcosmography; or, A Piece of the 
World Discovered, in Essays and Characters.” 
He also translated the “Ikon Basilike” into Latin. 
He died in 1665. 

EARNEST, something given as a pledge for 
the performance of a specified bargain, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17. It must be observed that the earnest, 
properly speaking, is a part of the whole to be 
granted; what remains, therefore, and is expected 
is similar in kind to that already received. Thus, 
the earnest of the Spirit (the Spirit itself being the 
earnest) is that measure of grace vouchsafed here 
which shall be augmented and ripened into the 
fullness of grace hereafter, 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5; Eph. 
i. 13, 14. 

EAR-RING. Ear-rings were usually worn 
by the Hebrew women and by the children of 
both sexes, Ex. xxxii. 2; whether by the men is 
questioned. Asiatic males certainly have, in both 
ancient and modern times, very commonly worn 
ear-rings, and the presumption is that the male 
Hebrews would observe the same custom. The 




13 it is uncertain. Ear-rings were probably round, 
so another word, used in Num. xxxi. 50; Ezek. 
xvi. 12, implies. Being of gold and of a consider¬ 
able size, they were valuable. And then they had 
often jewels or drops attached to them, as in Jud. 
viii. 26, translated “collars,” Isa. iii. 19, translated 
“ chains.” Sometimes they were regarded as amu¬ 
lets, serving a superstitious purpose, hence they 
were given up by Jacob’s household, Gen. xxxv. 
4. In Isa. iii. 20 the “ear-rings” are properly 
amulets, and should be so translated. Probably 
the so-called “ear-rings” of Job xlii. 11 were sim¬ 
ple rings. Ring money was in use among the 
Egyptians! 

EARTH (urth). This word occurs in Scrip¬ 
ture in more than one sense. Sometimes it means 
ground, soil or the matter of the earth, in Hebrew 
dddmah, 2 Ki. v. 17. Another word, eretz, consid¬ 
ered to imply low, is used for the world as distin¬ 
guished from the heavens, Gen. i. 1, the dry land as 
opposed to the sea, 10, 28, a country, xxi. 32, where 
our version has rightly “land,” a field, xxiii. 15, 
where also “ land.” It occurs also in the phrase 
“bowing to the earth” or “the ground,” xxxiii.3; 
xxxvii. 10; xlii. 6, and for the earthy particles or 
srorice of metals, Ps. xii. 6, “ silver purified in a 
workshop as to the earth ”— i. e., from its dross, 
as Gesenius renders. By a common figure of 
speech “the earth” is put for the inhabitants in 
Gen. xi. 1. In the New Testament especially our 
translators have frequently retained the word 
“earth” where Palestine is meant, and where 
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“land” would have been a preferable rendering— 
e. rj ., Matt, xxiii. 35; James v. 17. 

For some notice of the work of creation, in which 
this planet was formed and prepared by the fingers 
of God for the habitation of man, and as the scene 
of his righteous dispensation of government, see 
Creation. 

The knowledge of the extent and distribution 
of the earth’s surface can hardly have been much 
greater among the Hebrews than among other 
neighboring contemporary peoples. They appear 
somewhat rudely to have reckoned four quarters ; 
and as a person was supposed to look to the east, 
the south was at his right hand, the north at his 
left, and the west behind him. These terms were 


nean and that of the Red Sea, of Western Asia, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empires, while their 
intercourse and alliance with the Tyrians would 
make them acquainted with some parts of Europe 
and the more eastern regions of Asia, as far, at 
least, as India, or by possibility even China. And 
in later times, when the tribes were dispersed, and 
yet many of those who settled in distant countries 
were in the habit of resorting to Jerusalem at cer¬ 
tain feasts, intelligent communication would be 
kept up between widely-separated points, and great 
facilities would be furnished for making the gospel 
known throughout the world. 

The genealogy of nations, Gen. x., has been re¬ 
ferred to, and its value noticed as showing how the 
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used without much exactness; the Israelites, how- 1 
ever, were not quite so ignorant as some learned 
men imagine who accuse them of placing Assyria 
and Babylonia in the north, Jer. iii. 18; vi. 22, the 
fact being that Assyrian and Babylonian invasions 
came necessarily by way of the north into Judaea. 
And besides, they had in their sacred books that 
remarkable genealogy of nations, Gen. x., which 
will always supply the most valuable materials for 
ethnographical research. Indications, too, there 
are, in various passages, of a secret wisdom, ex¬ 
pressing itself in language, possibly not altogether 
comprehended by those who employed it, which 
foreshadowed future discovery, of which we have 
a notable instance in Job xxvi. 7. Generally 
speaking, we may suppose the geographical know¬ 
ledge of the Israelites, acquired from the Egypt¬ 
ians, to have comprised some considerable part of 
Africa, along the northern coast of the Mediterra- 


earth was replenished with inhabitants after the 
Deluge. It may be well to exhibit this to the eye 
of the reader. The names generally (many of 
them being in the plural form) are those of tribes, 
not of individuals; and whereas the same name 
appears sometimes in different positions, it must 
be understood that tribes of different stocks came 
to inhabit the same locality; in such cases the 
country rather than the inhabitants would seem to 
be meant. And further, from the migrations of 
various peoples, a single name may perhaps at 
different periods of time have passed from one 
place to another. 

I. Japheth, representing the nations of the north and west, 
i. Gomcr, the Cliomari, Bactrians, more probably the 
Cimmerians. 

1. Ashkenaz, Rhaga , in Great Media. 

2. Riplmth, Riptran mountain tribes. 

3. Togarmnh, inhabitants of the Tauric peninsula or 

Crimea; some would have it Armenia. 


ii. Mngog, the Scythians. 

iii. Madai, tlu* Medes. 

iv. Javan, the Ionians in Greece, maritimo countries. 

1. Elishub, Hellas, the JEolians. 

2. Tarshish, Tartessus, in Spain? 

3. Kittim, Cyprus , in which was a town Citium. 

4. Dodanim, the Daunians , in Italy, or tho Dardanit 

v. Tubal, the Tibareni ) . x . , , 

vi. Mcahech, tho JforeM Northcrn Armonl "- 

vii. Tints inhabitants of tho Taurus. 


II. IIau, including tho nntions of the south. 

i. Cush, tribes of Southern Africa and Arabia. 

1. Seba, Meroe, in Ethiopia. 

2. 11 a v i lull, tribes near the Arabian Gulf. 

3. Subtuh, tho Astabori, by the river Astaborns or 

Tacazze. 

4. Raninnh, Rliegma, in Arabia. 

a. Sheba, Saba, in Yemen. 

b. Dcdnn, tribes on tho north-western coast of the Ara¬ 

bian Gulf, and also near tho Persian Gulf, in 
which is tho island Dnden. 

G. Subtcchn, in Ethiopia, perhaps Nigritia. 

G. Babel, Babylon. 

7. Eroch, Orchte, tho modern Wurlca. 

8. Accad, Tell Nimruud or Akkcrkuf, but see Ace at. 

9. Calncli, probably Niffer. 

10. Nineveh, Nineveh, on tho Tigris. 

11. Rehoboth-lr, perhaps on tho eastern bank of the Eu¬ 

phrates, where some ruins still bear the name of 
Rahabeh. 

12. Cnlah, Kalah Sherghat. 

13. Rescn, Nimroud, or, according to Rawliuson, Sela- 

miyeh. 

ii. Mizraim, Egypt, Upper and Lower. 

1. Ludirn, Lctus or Lelopolis, In Lower Egypt or Mauri¬ 

tania T 

2. Anamin, perhaps Cynopolis, tho town of Anubis in 

Middle Egypt? tho Delta f 

3. Lehnbim, the Libyans. 

4. Xuphtuhim, Napata, in tho north of the province of 

Mcroi*. 

6. Pathrusim, the people of Upper Egypt or the Thebaid. 

6. Casluhim, Chemnis or Panopolis, tho chief town of a 

district of the Thebaid. 
a. Pliilistim, the Philistines. 

7. Caplitorim, Coptos, in tho Upper Thebaid. 

iii. Phut, Phaiat or Lybia, adjoining Egypt, or else Bu’o in 

the Delta. 

iv. Canaan, Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine. 

1. Sidon, Sidon, in Phoenicia. 

2. Ilctli, the Hitlites, near Ilebron, Beth-el, etc. 

3. The Jebusite, a tribe in and around Jerusalem. 

4. Tho Amorite, on both sides of the Jordan. 

6. The Girgasite, in the centre of Palestine. 

6. Tho Ilivito, in Shechem and Giberm, and near Hermon. 

7. Tho Arkite, Area, in Phoenicia, at the north-west 

foot of tho Lebanon. 

8. The Sinite, Sinnas, near Area. 

9. Tho Arvadite, the island Arvadus, off the northern 

const of Phoenicia. 

10. The Zemarite, Simyra, on the Elcutherus. 

11. The Ilumnthite, Hamath, Epiphania, on tho Orontes. 


III. Sfifm, representing the central parts of the ancient world. 

i. Elam, Elymais, iu Persia. 

ii. Asshur, Assyria. 

iii. Arphaxud, Arrapachitis , in North Assyria. 

(1.) Salah, his descendants spread on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris. 

(2.) Eber and the sons of Ebor, on tho west of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

a. Peleg, in various parts of Arabia Deserta F 

b. Joktnn, the reputed ancestor of tho Arabian 

tribes; tlioro is a town called Kal.txn to the 
north of Nedsheran. 

1. Almodad, in Arabia Deserta. 

2. Sheleph, tho Salapeni, in Yemen. 

3. Hazarmavoth, Hadramaut, in the south of 

Arabia. 

4. Jorah, tho coast and mountain of the Moon, near 

nadramaut. 

6. Hadoram, tho Adramita, on tho southern coast, 

adjoining nadramaut. 

0. Uzal, Sanaa, tho capital of Yemen. 

7. Diklah, the Minin’, near Mecca? 

8. Obal, tho Avalites, near Bnb-el-Mundeb? 

9. Abimael, tho Mali, in Arabia? 

10. Sheba, tho Sabeans, in tho eastern parts of 

Arabia. 

11. Ophir, on the southern or south-easteni coast of 

Arabiaf 

12. Havilah, tribes near the Persian Gulf. 

13. Jobab, in Arabia Deserta. 

iv. Lud, tho Lydians, originally living in the highlands of 

Armenia. 
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. Aium, Aramtca, including Northern Mesopotamia, Syria 
and districts of Arabia. 

1. Uz, Ausitis, in the northern parts of Arnbia Deserta. 

2. Hul, Golan, to tho cast of tho Jordau, or possibly a 

district near Lako Huleh. 

3 Gather, Geshur, on the Orontes? 

4 Mash, tho tribes of Mount Masius, who emigrated to 

Asia Minor, the Mysians. 


The Bald Eagle of Micah 1. 10 {Gyps ftdvus, or Vullur fulvus ).—See Eagle. 

From these tribes, migrating and extending 
themselves in the course of ages, have the nations 
of the earth sprung. 

EARTHEN VESSELS, EARTHEN¬ 
WARE. See Potter ; Pottery. 


EARTHQUAKE (urth'quake). Palestine 
has in both ancient and modern times been sub¬ 
jected to earthquakes, so that, as we might nat¬ 
urally expect, there are many allusions in Scrip¬ 
ture to these convulsions, particularly as they 
often occurred with some special interference of 
divine power, or accompanying some great work 
in which the finger of God was to be peculiarly 
manifest. Whether earthquakes, properly so called, 
were felt at the time of the destruction of Sodom, 
Gen. xix. 24-29, and at the descent of God on 
Sinai, Ex. xix. 1G—19, is not perfectly clear; the 
probability is, especially in the former case, that 
they were. Then we have that which destroyed 
the men who joined in the rebellion of Korali, 
Num. xvi. 28-34, that which occurred when Jona¬ 
than stormed the garrison of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 15, that when Elijah stood before the Lord in 
Iloreb, 1 Ki. xix. 11, 12, that in the reign of Uz- 
ziah, Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5, those at our Lord’s 
crucifixion and resurrection, Matt, xxvii. 51-54; 
xxviii. 2. The dreadful phenomena which accom¬ 
pany earthquakes furnish the sacred writers with 
various illustrations often when describing God’s 
wonderful dealings, but also as shadowing forth 
political convulsions, Jud. v. 4; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; 
Ps. xviii. 7; xlvi. 2; Isa. v. 25; xxiv. 20; Joel 
iii. 1C; Ilab. iii. 6, 10; Rev. vi. 12; xi. 13. 

EAST. There are two Hebrew words used to 
express “east,” sometimes placed together, as Ex. 
xxvii. 13. The more indefinite implies rising— i.e. f 
of the sun—and seems sometimes to be almost 


synonymous with distant, Isa. xlvi. 11. The other 
term simply means in front. The Hebrews were 
considered when describing the points of the com¬ 
pass to be looking eastward. To say, therefore, 
that any place or object was before them was equiv¬ 
alent to saying that it was to the east, 1 Ki. xi. 7, 
comp, with Zech. 
xiv.4. “Theeast” 
sometimes desig¬ 
nates particular 
countries, as Meso¬ 
potamia, Chaldeea, 
Arabia, lying east¬ 
ward from Judaja, 
Jud. vi. 33; vii. 12; 
and with the arti¬ 
cle it is definitely 
the southern region 
of Arabia, Gen. x. 
30. So in the New 
Testament, when 
the article is used, 
some definite local¬ 
ity is meant, Matt, 
ii’ 2. 


EASTBURN 

(eest'burn), 
JAMES WAL¬ 
LIS, A.M., a min¬ 
ister of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal 
Church in Acco- 
mac county, Vir¬ 
ginia, who was 
greatly beloved, was born in London in 1797. He 
came to New York, graduated in Columbia 
College and settled in St. Georges, where he 
labored with great faithfulness. He was the 
author ofthe much-admired hymn for Trinity 
Sunday known by the title, “The Summer 
Midnight.” He died in 1819 at Santa Cruz. 


EASTER, CELEBRATION OF. In the an¬ 
cient Church the seventh day of “Passion Week,” 
the “Great Sabbath,” was observed as a day of 
strict fasting. Watch was kept during the night 
until cockcrow, the time when our Lord was be¬ 
lieved to have risen, when the exclamation of the 
worshipers burst forth: “ The Lord is risen ! the 
Lord is risen ! tlie Lord is risen, indeed!” Then 
followed a day of rejoicing. The Lord’s Supper 
was observed, catechumens were baptized, prison¬ 
ers and slaves were set free, business was suspended 
in the courts of law, and the week was devoted to 
the joyous engagements of a great festival. Mem¬ 
bers newly admitted to the Church wore white gar¬ 
ments as symbolical of the holy lives to which 
they had pledged themselves in their baptismal 
vows, and on the following Sunday these garments 
were laid aside, and the wearers were recognized 
as being now full members of the Church. 

EASTER CONTROVERSIES. The 

churches of Asia Minor and the Western churches 
carried on a warm controversy for many years re¬ 
specting the time when the Easter festival should 
be observed. The first point to be determined was 
whether the day of the week or the day of the 
month on which the death of Christ occurred 
should be commemorated. The churches in Asia 
Minor adopted the day which corresponded to the 
14th of the month Nisan, as the whole Church 
held that on this day the crucifixion took place. 
These churches commemorated the resurrection on 
the day which corresponded with 16th of Nisan. 
On the other hand, the Western churches decided 
on observing the day of the week on which the 
crucifixion took place—that is, Friday—and it foi- 


EASTBURN, MANTON, D.D., was born 
in England in 1801, and accompanied his pa¬ 
rents to New York. He studied in Colum¬ 
bia College, where he graduated in 1817. He 
entered the ministry of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in 1822, and as pastor of the 
Church of Ascension in New York he labored 
with great zeal and efficiency for many years. 
In 1843 he was elected to the diocese of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and as bishop he was exceedingly 
judicious and effective. He died September 
12, 1872. His principal contribution to re¬ 
ligious literature was “Essays and Disserta¬ 
tions on Biblical Literature.” 


EASTER (eest'er). This word is of 
Saxon origin, from a goddess, “ Estera,” who 
was honored in the spring time, about the 
season of the Passover. The festival of the 
resurrection of Christ coming at the same 
time, the name became associated with it; 
and hence the terms u Easter-dav,” “ Easter 
Sunday.” In the early English versions of 
the New Testament the word “pascha,” the 
Greek for passover, was rendered passover, but in 
the last revision, whether through inadvertence or 
not is uncertain, the word “Easter” occurs as the 
rendering of “ pascha.” But it is probable that 
the translator in this and in other places used the 
terms that were most familiar instead of those 
which were more correct, as may be seen in Acts 
xix. 35, 37 ; xvi. 35 ; xiii. 7. 


Egyptian Bald Eagle (Vulturcinereus).—Sec Eaole. 

lowed that the following Sunday was observed as 
Easter Sunday. Then, again, on the subject of fast¬ 
ing, there was an earnest dispute. The Westerns 
did not terminate their fasting until the day of the 
resurrection, whereas the churches of Asia Minor 
contended that as Christ’s suffering terminated at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, it was correct for the 
Agape I Love Feast) and the Lord’s Supper to be 
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then observed. A third party inclining to Ebion- 
isra agreed with the churches of Asia Minor re¬ 
specting the day, but they maintained that Chris¬ 
tians should celebrate the Jewish Passover because 
the old law was still obligatory. These were known 
as “Quartodecimans”—t. e., those who held to the 
14th day—and the members of the Asiatic churches 
were often designated by this name. Eusebius 



says that the churches of Palestine, Pontus, Gal¬ 
lia, Rome, Osrcene, Corinth, Phoenicia and Alex¬ 
andria observed the “Western” custom. When 
Constantine ordered the observance of a decree of 
the Council of Nice, it is said that the churches of 
all Italy, Africa, Spain, Britain and Greece fol¬ 
lowed the Western practice, for which the author¬ 
ity of Peter and Paul was claimed. The churches 
of Asia Minor rested on the authority of St. John, 
but in numbers they were far inferior to the others. 
That all Gaul and all Britain followed the Western 
custom is not correct; the Irish churches, and the 
churches which Irish missionaries planted in Scot¬ 
land and England, all held to the Eastern observ¬ 
ance, as is well known; and the custom continued 
until the influence of Augustine and his followers 
prevailed. St. Patrick, Colomba and the mission¬ 
aries of their day, by their tonsure, their Easter 
modes and other observances, showed their connec¬ 
tion with the East, as they refused to observe the 
customs which prevailed among all who acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Rome. 

EASTERN CHURCH. This title is used 
generally to designate the Greek from the Western 
or Romish Church. The Greeks claim for it the 
title of “The Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church.” Specifically, however, the term may in¬ 
clude—1. The Greek Church proper. In Russia 
the Greek Church numbers upward of 55,000,000 
souls. In Turkey, Greece, Austria, Alaska, Egypt 
and different countries in Asia there are about 
16,500,000, making a total of upward of 71,000,000. 

2. The Armenians, who prevail in Turkey, Per¬ 
sia India and the East, and who number 2,500,000. 

3. The Nestorians, in Turkey, in Asia, Persia and 

India, number about 200,000. 4. The Jacobites 

are found in Turkey and India. Their numbers, 
and even their views, are not so well known as 
the Armenians or the Nestorians. They are esti¬ 
mated at about 250,000. 5. The Copts and the 

Abyssinians are reckoned at 3,250,000. 

The population, therefore, scattered through 
these communions, reaches to the number of 77,- 
500,000 souls, and they all lay claim to have bish¬ 
ops of apostolical succession. Of late several per¬ 
sons in Great Britain have favored a union with 
the Eastern Church, but the proposal has not been 
received with warmth by the clergy of the East. 


EASTER OFFERINGS, certain offerings 
to parish priests at Easter which are due by custom 
only. If there be no question about the custom, 
they may be sued for in the spiritual court, but 
that court cannot determine the existence or the 
non-existence of a custom. If the custom be dis¬ 
puted, the ecclesiastical judge cannot proceed with 
the suit. Usually these Easter offerings are of 
value to the clergy of the Romish Church. 

EASTER SEPULCHRE, the place where 

“ the blessed sacrament” is reserved from Maun¬ 
dy Thursday till Easter day, or according to the 
modern Romish use, till the mass of the “pre¬ 
sanctified” on Good Friday. These sepulchres 
are often permanent alcoves, and in large churches 
they are elaborately carved, while in smaller 
churches they are sometimes within the altar rails, 
and used as “ credence-tables ” at other times. 

EAST SEA, Num. xxxiv. 3; Ezek. xlvii. 
18; Joel ii. 20; Zecli. xiv. 8, marg. The Dead 
Sea is to be understood. See Sea. 

EAST, TURNING TO THE. The Jews 
turned toward the west in prayer, and the early 
Christian churches faced the cast. About the 
fourth century the custom commenced of placing 
the communion end of the church toward the east 1 
and having the entrances on the west. Many rea¬ 
sons have been given for this change. The rising 
sun was held to be the symbol of Christ, the Sun 
of righteousness, and so it was thought best to wor¬ 
ship toward that part of the heavens that reminded 
believers of Christ. Paradise was in the east, Christ 
appeared in the cast, and therefore it was held 
proper to face the east in the house of God. Dif¬ 
ference of longitude was not considered by the 
early Fathers who sanctioned the custom. In 
Episcopal churches the custom is continued at 
saying the creeds, the “Gloria Patri” and the 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” It is a remarkable fact, 
showing the influence of old customs, that in Scot¬ 
land, where so much was done to remove every 
vestige of popery, the custom remained in old 
graveyards of burying with the feet toward the 
east. In the cemeteries of more modern times, 
whether in Scotland or in England, graves are ar¬ 
ranged without any regard to this ancient practice. 

EAST WIND. See Wind. 

EAT, EATING (eet'ing). See Meals. 


EBAL (e'bal), “stone,” “stony.” 1. A 
descendant of Seir the Ilorite, Gen. xxxvi. 23. 
2. One of the posterity of Eber, 1 Chr. i. 22. 
In Gen. x. 28 he is called Obal. 


EBAL. In the midst of the mountains 
of Samaria lies the beautiful upland plain of 
Mukhna. The ridge which shuts it in on the 
west is steep and rocky, and toward its north¬ 
ern end is cleft asunder at right angles to its 
course by the picturesque vale of Shechem. On each 
side of the opening of the vale the ridge rises sev¬ 
eral hundred feet, thus forming two distinct peaks, 
overtopping all the neighboring summits. That 
on the south is Gerizim, and that on the north 
Ebal. They are not isolated mountains, but 
culminating points of a chain. Their declivities 
facing the vale, bear a singular resemblance to 
each other. They are equally rugged and bare; 
the limestone strata here and there project, form¬ 
ing bold bluffs and precipices, but the greater 


portion of the slopes, though steep, are formed 
into terraces, partly natural and partly artificial. 
For this reason both mountains appear more bar¬ 
ren from below than they are in reality, the rude 
and naked supporting walls of the terraces being 
then alone visible. The soil, though scanty, is 
rich, and to a large extent is still cultivated. In 
the bottom of the vale are olive groves, and a 
few straggling trees extend some distance up the 
sides. The broad summits and upper slopes have 
no trees, yet they are not entirely bare. The 
steeper banks are here and there scantily clothed 
with dwarf shrubbery, while in spring and early 
summer, rank grass, brambles and thistles, inter¬ 
mixed with myriads of bright wild flowers— 
anemones, convolvuli, tulips and poppies—spring 
up among the rocks and stones. The summits of 
both Ebal and Gerizim are distinctly marked; 
their sides toward the vale and the plain of 
Mukhna are steep and often precipitous, but the 
western slopes are very gradual, leaving sections 
of high table-land, which, though stony, is culti¬ 
vated. The elevation of the sister peaks is about 
equal. The height of Ebal has never been mea¬ 
sured ; that of Gerizim, according to barometrical 
measurement, is 2700 feet, and about 900 feet above 
the vale of Shechem. 

The first reference to Ebal in Scripture is where 
Moses gives the charge to the Israelites regarding 
the reading of the law in 
solemn assembly upon their 
entrance into Canaan, Dcut. 
xi. 29. The position of the 
mountains is then defined: 

“Are they not on the other 
side Jordan, by the way where 
thesun goeth down, in the land 
of the Canaanites, which dwell 
in the champaign over against 
Gilgal, beside the plains of 
Moreh ?” This passage is not 
very definite, and has given rise to considerable 
difference of opinion. It has been thought that the 
Ebal and Gerizim here referred to must have been 
situated “ in the Arabali opposite Gilgal.” So 
Eusebius and Jerome affirm. 

The selection of this spot for one of the most 
solemn assemblies of the Israelites was not with¬ 
out a reason. When Abraham first entered Canaan, 
he encamped on the plain of Moreh, and there 
the Lord appeared to him, and he built an altar. 



Etruscan Ear¬ 
ring. 



Egyptian Ear-rings. 

When Jacob returned from Ilaran, this also was his 
first resting-place in Canaan; and here he bought 
“a parcel of a field . . . and erected an altar, and 
called it El-Elohe-Israel,” Gen. xxxiii. 18-20. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the same spot should 
have been selected for the first great national assem¬ 
bly of the Israelites and the renewal of their cove¬ 
nant with the Lord on their taking possession of the 
land. The exact scene was doubtless near the 
mouth of the vale of Shechem, immediately be¬ 
low the highest peaks of both mountains. The 
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vale is here about 200 yards wide, and the roots 
of the mountains, though steep, are not precipi¬ 
tous. The ark, with the attendant priests and 
Levites, was placed in the centre of the vale. Six 
tribes were ranged along the lower slopes of Ebal 
on the one side, and six along the corresponding 
slopes of Gerizim upon the other. Every individ¬ 
ual of that vast assemblage could thus both hear 
and see all that passed. Each command was read 
“with a loud voice” by the Levites, with its an¬ 
nexed blessing and curse; to the blessing the 
tribes ranged on Gerizim responded, “Amen,” and 
to the curse the tribes ranged on Ebal responded, 
“Amen.” The whole scene must have been sin¬ 
gularly grand and impressive, Dent, xxvii. 11, etc. 

Moses also commanded the Israelites to “set up 
great stones” on Mount Ebal, “and plaster them 
with plaster; and write upon them all the words 
of this law;” and also to build an altar there and 
offer burnt-offerings, Deut. xxvii. 1, etc. Joshua, 
viii. 30, relates how the command was obeyed; 
and it seems from his words that the altar was not 
on the summit jo f the mount, but at the place 
of the assembly. In this passage the Samaritan 
Pentateuch reads Gerizim instead of Ebal. All 
critics of eminence, with the exception of Kenni- 
cott, regard this as a corruption of the sacred 
text; and when it is considered that the invariable 
reading in Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions, 
both in this passage and the corresponding one in 
Josh. viii. 30, is “ Ebal,” it seems strange that any 
scholar would for a moment doubt its correctness. 
The Samaritans had a strong reason for corrupting 
the text, seeing that Gerizim was their sanctuary ; 
and they desired to make it not merely the moun¬ 
tain of blessing, but the place of the altar and the 
inscribed law. 

EBBO (eb / bo), who rose to be archbishop of 
Rheims, was the son of a Saxon serf, and was 



Ear-rings worn by Men. 

From an Egyptian sculpture—the men represented are all 
foreigu to Egypt. 

born in the latter *end of the eighth century. 
Louis, the son of Charlemagne, procured his edu¬ 
cation, set him free, had him ordained, and when 
he reached the throne, he raised Ebbo to be arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims. He projected a mission to 
Denmark which eventually proved successful. He 
interfered very decidedly in the affairs of state, 
and he sided with the sons of Louis in their rebel¬ 
lions against the monarch. He was imprisoned, 
68 


restored, and imprisoned again, confessed great ir¬ 
regularities in his conduct, and after a life of great 
changes he died in 851. His great work was his 
mission to the Danes. 

EBED (e'bed). 1. The father of Gaal, who 
assisted the Shechemites against Abimelech, Jud. 


EBEN-EZER (e / ben-e / zer) r a memorial stone 
set up by Samuel after a victory over the Phil¬ 
istines in acknowledgment of the Lord’s help in 
the success, 1 Sam. iv. 1; v. 1; vii. 12. It is not 
strange that we find the name in the first two 
places applied to the spot before the event which 
gave name to it occurred. The books of Samuel 



Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. —Sec Ebal, Gkiuzim and Shechem. 
The mountain on the right is Elml. 


ix. 26, 28, 30, 31, 35. 2. One of the descendants 

of Adin, who returned from Babylon with Ezra, 
Ezra viii. 6. 

EBED. This word, which properly designates 
a servant who is the property of his master, is 
used frequently in Scripture as the first part of 
proper names of which the latter part describes 
some person who is the object of reverence or wor¬ 
ship. Hence, in such combinations “ebed” has 
the sense of worshiper or devotee. It is thus com¬ 
bined in such words as Abednego, “ worshiper-of 
Nego” (Nebo); Ebedmelech, “devoteeo^Molech” 
(Moloch); Abdeel, “worshiper of God”; Abdi 
and Obadiah, “worshiper of Jah,” etc. Ebed, 
Obed and Abdon often occur as proper names 
without any addition. 

EBEDMELECH (e-bed-me / lech), a servant 
of King Zcdekiah through whose intervention 
Jeremiah was delivered from the dungeon into 
which he had been cast, Jer. xxxviii. 7, ff., and 
who, for his piety, was assured of deliverance 
when the judgments of God came on the Jewish 
state, xxxix. 15-18. He was an eunuch and a 
Cushite, and had probably the charge of the king’s 
harem, comp, xxxviii. 22, 23, an office which would 
give him the privilege of free private access to the 
king. His name may have reference simply to 
this = sei'vant of Ihe king. 

EBEH (e'beh), Job ix. 26, marg. In the text 
we have “swift ships,” “ships of desire” being 
also suggested. Gesenius inclines to “skiffs of 
reed”— i.e., the light boats made of the papyrus 
of the Nile. 

EBEN-EZEL (e-ben-e'zel), an old stone of 
testimonial mentioned in 1 Sam. xx. 19. The cir¬ 
cumstance which it commemorated is not known. 


were not composed contemporaneously with the 
circumstances they record, and a writer living 
shortly after would naturally describe the place 
by the name which had become so noteworthy. 

EBER (e'ber). 1. The son of Salah, and great- 
grandson of Shem, Gen. x. 21, 24, 25; xi. 14, 17; 
Num. xxiv. 24; 1 Chr. i. 18, 19, 25. He is called 
Ileber in Luke iii. 35. From him is most prob¬ 
ably derived the designation Hebrew, which see. 
2. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 12. 3. A priest in 
the time of Joiada, Nell. xii. 20. 

There are two other names which ought to be 
rendered Eber, but which are given ileber, 1 Chr. 
v. 13; viii. 22, our version not being careful to 
distinguish names quite different in the original. 
See 11 eber. 

EBIASAPH (e-bi'a-saph), a Levite, 1 Chr. vi. 
23, 37; ix. 19; xxvi. 1, marg. See Abiasaph; 
Asaph. 

EBIONITES (e'be-on-ites). Considerable dif¬ 
ferences exist as to the origin of the name of this 
early heretical sect. Origen, Tertullian, Eusebius 
and others give each a derivation, but the one at 
present accepted would trace the word to a He¬ 
brew term which signifies “poor.” Epiphanius 
traces the sect to the Christians who fled to Pella 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The sect ex¬ 
tended through Palestine and the surrounding 
countries, Cyprus and Asia Minor, and for a time 
it affected the church at Rome. It existed until 
the fourth century, but it had died out by the time 
of Theodoret. The Ebionites used a Hebrew Gos¬ 
pel which is now lost. It was probably a corrup¬ 
tion of the Gospel of Matthew. The distinction be¬ 
tween Ebionism and Gnosticism may be under¬ 
stood, if the reasoning of Paul in the Epistle to the 
Galatians be comprehended. Ebionism was a de- 
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basing of Christianity by a mixture of Judaism; 
whereas Gnosticism was a debasing of Christianity 
by a mixture of Paganism. The Ebionites were 
the proper successors of the Judaizers whom Paul 
rebuked, and accordingly the Ebionites displayed 
a firm opposition to the teachings of Paul, while 
they maintained the validity and perpetual obliga¬ 
tion of the Mosaic law. They held that Jesus was 
the true Messiah, but that he was a mere man like 
Moses or David, that a Messianic spirit was in¬ 
fused into him at his baptism, and that he should 
be obeyed. They held to circumcision and legal 
observance as necessary to salvation, that Christ 
would soon come to introduce a millennial kingdom, 
and that he would reign at Jerusalem, while Paul 
was an apostate and all his epistles should be dis¬ 
carded. On the doctrine of Christ’s person they 
were Unitarians, and since the Reformation some 
Socinian writers have endeavored to prove that 
Ebionism was the original church doctrine, and 
that the Trinitarianism of the church creeds was a 
later development. The learning of Bishops Bull 
and Horsley has satisfactorily settled this question, 
and the late attempts of German latitudinarians 
have merely been a revival of the dogmatism of 
a former age, that has been shown to be opposed to 
actual fact. 

EBNERIAN (eb-ne're-an) MANUSCRIPT 
is the name of a very valuable manuscript now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It formerly 
belonged to Jerome Ebner von Eschenbach of 
Nuremberg. It consists of 425 quarto leaves of 
vellum, and contains the Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment, except the book of the Revelation. 

EBONY (eb'o-ne), a dark, hard, stone-like 
(this idea the original word conveys) wood, Dios- 
pyros cbenum, mentioned as brought with ivory by 
the men of Dedan to Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 15. The 
best quality comes from Southern India and Ceylon. 
It is the centre of the tree which furnishes the 
very black wood which is so much prized in orna¬ 
mental carvings and inlayings, and takes so fine a 
polish. Such central logs may be obtained from 
trees in Ceylon two feet in diameter and from ten 
to fifteen in length. There are other inferior spe¬ 
cies of the genus Diospyros, and probably some 
so-called ebony is procured from trees of a dif¬ 
ferent genus. 

EBRONAH (eb-ro'nah), one of the stations 
of the Israelites, nearly at the head of the Elan- 
itic gulf, Num. xxxiii. 34, 3o-en-Nul;b f Possibly 
there may have been a ford there. 

EC ANUS (e-ka'nus), 2 Esd. xiv. 24. 

ECBATANA (ec-bat'a-nah). SeeAcHMETHA. 

ECCE HOMO (ek'se ho'mo), “Behold the 
Man.” This expression is used to designate those 
pictures which since the fifteenth ceptury have 
been designed to represent the Saviour crowned 
with thorns and wearing the purple robe. 

ECCHELLENSIS (ek-khel-len'sis), ABRA¬ 
HAM, a Maronite, born in Syria, and educated at 
Rome, where he afterward taught the Syriac and 
Arabic languages. He was removed to Paris to 
aid in the preparation of the Polyglot Bible of 
Le Jay. When he completed his task, he returned 
to his duties at Rome, in which city he died in 
1664. He wrote extensively on Oriental matters, 
and he aimed at harmonizing the views of the 


Easterns with those entertained in the Romish 
Church. 

ECCLESIASTES (ek-kle-se-as'tees) is the 
word by which the translators of the Septuagint 
version have rendered into Greek the Hebrew 
title “Coheleth,” signifying the “Preacher.” It 
is the name which is given throughout this book 
to Solomon, “ the son of David,” who “ was king 
over Israel, in Jerusalem.” This illustrious 
prince, though so richly endowed with knowledge 
and wisdom, turned away from God, and sought 
happiness in worldly and sinful pursuits. Having 
seen much of the world, having possessed its 
wealth and luxuries, and enjoyed its pleasures to 
the full, having sought in every direction to ob¬ 
tain satisfaction from earthly things, with greater 
advantages probably than any other man ever 
had, he is here brought before us to describe his 
long and painful inquiry, with the various states 
of thought and feeling through which he had 
passed, and to announce the result of the whole. 
And this he does in these most emphatic words, 
which are the text of his whole discourse: “Van¬ 
ity of vanities, saitli the Preacher, vanity of van¬ 
ities; all is vanity.” 

The subjeci of this book is the utter insufficiency 
of earthly objects of desire and pursuit to confer 
real happiness. It has not to do directly either 
with man’s duty to God or man, or with his im¬ 
mortal nature and future destiny, and it is there¬ 
fore not surprising that these should be referred 
to but seldom, and only when the main subject 
requires that they should be introduced. The 
question under discussion is not so much what is 
right, or what is most conducive to eternal happi¬ 
ness, as “what profit a man hath of all his labor 
under the sun.” And this subject is plainly not 
unworthy of the pen of inspiration. Diverted, as 
men generally are, from attention to the claims of 
God and to the realities of eternity by the specious 
attractions of worldly things, it was highly de¬ 
sirable that the hollowness and worthlessness of 
these objects of pursuit should be fully exposed, 
so that men might be freed from these illusions, 
and be prepared to learn the necessary lesson that 
the service of God, not selfish gratification, is the 
great business of life, and that, all through its oc¬ 
cupations and enjoyments, the great final results— 
the future judgment and eternal retribution—must 
be steadily kept in view, eh. xii. 13, 14. The main 
argument of this book also gives occasion to the 
introduction of other topics of great importance. 
Divine Providence is placed before us in some of 
its most impressive aspects. It is represented as 
being absolute and universal in its control, un¬ 
changeable and inscrutable in its arrangements, 
and requiring the light of eternity for its perfect 
elucidation. Here also are found new illustrations 
of man’s depravity, and his consequent dissatis¬ 
faction and unhappiness. On the other hand, 
valuable counsels are given, tending to lighten 
the pressure of earthly sorrow and to increase 
the amount of earthly joys. Men are taught not 
to count too certainly upon their possessions or to 
expect too much from them, and to unite fore¬ 
thought with contentment—the prudent antici¬ 
pation of the future with the thankful enjoyment 
of the present. But this book will not be viewed 
aright unless it is regarded as being only a part 
of the great volume of Revelation. The office of 
the royal preacher is not to announce the gospel, 
but rather to show the need of it. Solomon does 
but express man’s eager and boundless desires 
and his hitter and constant disappointments; it is 


Jesus who bids the “ weary and heavy laden ” to 
come to him, that they may “find rest to their 
souls.” The Hebrew philosopher has maxims of 
prudence to mitigate our sufferings and stern les¬ 
sons of duty to fortify our souls, but the apostles 
of Christ learned for themselves, and taught others, 
to glory even in tribulations. Solomon points to 
a future judgment which shall rectify all that 
appears now to be wrong, but Jesus is “the 
Resurrection and the Life,” who has “abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality (fully) to 
light.” 

The manner in which these subjects are treated 
is characteristic of the author and his time, and 
yet adapted to convey conviction and instruction 
to men of every age. The form and structure of 
the book are peculiarly Oriental, whilst its reason¬ 
ing is legitimately inductive, being founded upon 
an extensive accumulation and a careful scrutiny 
of facts. These facts, too, are interesting, because 
they are partly the experience of one individual 
whose character and position invest with peculiar 
importance all that befalls him, and partly that 
of many others whom he had the best opportu¬ 
nities of observing—persons of such various cir¬ 
cumstances and pursuits that every reader may 
feel a close sympathy with one or other of them. 
The book, however, is not an essay or treatise 
constructed according to the mode of moral or 
philosophical writing prevalent in Europe, but it 
is a reflective and discursive address, similar to 
those by which Eastern wise men have been in 
the habit of instructing their listening disciples, 
see ch. xii. 9, 10. The experimental character of 
this discourse makes it not surprising that it 
should exhibit very different and often very im¬ 
proper views and feelings, just as they arose in the 
preacher’s mind amidst the various circumstances 
of his life, and before they had been corrected by 
mature reflection and by divine teaching. In¬ 
deed, the too rapid generalizations and hasty in¬ 
ferences, the impetuous eagerness and repining 
discontent, which are here displayed, form of 
themselves one important class of facts which 
help to prove most convincingly that “all is van¬ 
ity and vexation of spirit.” 

Bearing in mind the nature of the book as the 
familiar discourse of a teacher, we shall find less 
difficulty in accounting for another peculiarity. 
Its style varies from the most colloquial prose to 
the most finished apophthegmatic or descriptive 
poetry, according to the varying moods of the 
speaker’s mind, a progressive elevation on the 
whole being observable up to ch. xii. 7, after 
which a simple practical conclusion completes the 
book. 

The voice of antiquity unanimously pronounces 
Solomon to be the author of Ecclesiastes. This, 
however, has of late been disputed by many. The 
objections arc chiefly three: 1. The way in which 
Solomon speaks of himself is said to indicate that 
the real author is only personating that prince, 
and does not even design entirely to conceal tho 
fact. 2. The state of things referred to is alleged 
to be different from that which existed in the or¬ 
derly, peaceful and prosperous reign of Solomon, 
and the feelings expressed tdward kings and gov¬ 
ernors are said to be rather those of a discontented 
subject than those of an arbitrary monarch. Both 
these objections, however, are allowed by their as- 
sertors to be capable of explanation, and to be 
only of weight when combined with the third. 3. 
A great diversity is observable in style and lan¬ 
guage between the books of Ecclesiastes and 
Proverbs. This difference, however, may in great 
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measure be accounted for by the difference in the 
nature of the two books. The maxims in the 
book of Proverbs might well be in a more ele¬ 
vated poetic style than is suitable for a familiar 
colloquial discourse. Besides, the book of Eccle¬ 
siastes was probably composed many years after 
the Proverbs were written, so that the author’s 
style might, during the interval, have changed 
considerably. The use of Chaldee words in this 
book only shows that the writer was accustomed 
to the Chaldee as well as the Hebrew dialect, and 
this would naturally be the case with one whose 
dominions comprised great part of Syria, whose 
extensive commercial enterprises brought him 
into frequent communication with his Eastern 
neighbors, and whose court became the resort of 
wise men from other lands. And some of the 
very words and phrases which are adduced as 
marks of a later age occur not only in Ecclesiastes 
and in the Song of Solomon, but also in such an¬ 
cient books as Deuteronomy and Judges. These 
considerations remove the greater part of the diffi- 
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practical wisdom to alleviate these inevitable ills, 
allowing, however, that they are not always suc¬ 
cessful, vii. 1-ix. 10; and adds some most striking 
and valuable instructions respecting the application 
of wisdom to various circumstances of life, so as to 
confer the greatest attainable happiness, ix. 11-xi. 
6. This leads to its highest use in producing a 
thoughtful and serene expectation of and prepa¬ 
ration for old age, death and judgment, xi. 7-xii. 
7 ; from which follows the conclusion, declaring as 
the result of all—1, that earthly objects cannot 
possibly make men truly happy, xii. 8; 2, that 
divine Wisdom alone can teach them to make the 
best of this imperfect state, xii. 9-12; and, 3, that 
this divine Wisdom enjoins the cultivation of 
submissive and reverential piety, xii. 13, and the 
expectation of a future state of perfect adjustment 
and retribution as the best thing for man on earth, 
xii. 14. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, the law admin¬ 
istered in the ecclesiastical courts derived from the 
civil and the canon law. 


short, everything connected with the ecclesiastical 
edifice, and the manner in which the services 
should be conducted. 

ECHARD (e-shard 7 ), LAWRENCE, A. M., the 
author of a “History of England,” greatly prized 
at the time of its publication, was born in Suffolk 
about 1671. He was educated at Cambridge, held 
the livings of Welton and Elkinton, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and was made archdeacon of Stowe. His 
history is written on “High Church” principles, 
and led to a great amount of discussion among the 
dissenters. He was the author of extensive “ Ec¬ 
clesiastical and Roman Histories.” His works 
have lost their former interest. He died in 1730. 

ECK, JOHN, properly JOHANN MAIER 
VON ECK, was born at Eck, a village of Suabia, 
13th November, 1486, and died at Ingoldstadt, 
where he was professor of theology, 8th February, 
1543. The keen antagonist of Luther on the field 
of polemical theology, he sought to rival him also 
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From tho original on tho altar of tho cathedral at Brunswick, 
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culty, and any diversity still remaining to be ac¬ 
counted for may be supposed to result from the 
employment of one of the prophets of the day to 
put into a permanent form the oral teachings of 
the aged monarch. 

Whilst the great lessons of this book are clearly 
brought out, it is by no means easy to trace the 
course of thought. The following analysis is 
given as perhaps, upon the whole, the best. After 
a general introduction stating his subject and de¬ 
sign, ch. i. 1-11, the preacher reviews his personal 
experience in his search after happiness, showing 
that neither luxurious pleasure nor even intel¬ 
lectual attainments can confer it, i. 12—ii. 23; and 
he concludes that it is best to fall in with the un¬ 
alterable arrangements of divine Providence, ii. 
24—iii. 15. He then recounts his observations of 
the lives of others, especially in their social con¬ 
nections, and here also finds vanity, iii. 16-iv. 16, 
upon which he founds some striking practical re¬ 
marks, v. 1-9. He renews his observations, chiefly 
regarding men as individuals, and exposing the 
disappointment of the selfish and avaricious, v. 
10-vi. 12. He then adduces some maxims of 


ECCLESIASTICUS (ek-kle-ze-as'ti- 
kus), one of the books which compose the 
Apocrypha, has often been ascribed to Sol¬ 
omon, and by many Roman Catholic author- r 
ities is called the fifth book of Solomon, but 
without any foundation. The fifth Council 
of Carthage unfortunately gave the first 
wrong decision on this point, and Rome can 
hence claim for it a certain amount of pa¬ 
tristic authority. That the book may em¬ 
body many wise savings which obtained 
currency from the 4ime of Solomon, and 
which may therefore, in a qualified sense, 
be ascribed to him, no one will doubt. But 
as the book itself contains indubitable evi¬ 
dence of being the production of a later age 
(for example, refers to the captivity, ch. 
xlvii. 24, 25), and professes, in the preface, 
to be nothing more than the collected wis¬ 
dom of a learned scribe who lived subse¬ 
quent to the times of the law and the proph¬ 
ets, there is no ground whatever for assign¬ 
ing it a higher origin or investing it with a 
strictly canonical authority. It professes, in 
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its existing form, to he a Greek translation, by Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, of a Hebrew production left by 
his grandfather, also a Jesus, son of Sirach. What 
authority should be attached to such a statement it 
is difficult to say; it is received by many and dis¬ 
puted by some; certainly nothing has ever been 
seen by any public authorities of a Hebrew orig¬ 
inal, and in the Greek form alone is it known to 
the Church. The Jesus who presented it to the 
public is supposed to have lived in the second 
century before Christ, and to have issued this work 
about B. C. 130. Though an uninspired produc¬ 
tion, and therefore not entitled to a place in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, it is undoubtedly 
by much the best of its class. See Apocrypha. 

ECCLESIOLOGY (ek-kle-ze-ol'o-je). By 
this term is meant that department of study which 
is occupied about the architecture and adornment 
of churches. It takes into account the various 
styles, especially those of medieval character, the 
symbolical meaning of the different parts of the 
structure, the forms and uses of every article of 
church furniture, the dress of the clergy, and, in 


in the department of Biblical literature. He is¬ 
sued a translation of the Bible, of .which he exe¬ 
cuted the Old Testament, and Eraser the New Tes¬ 
tament. To this work not much value is attached. 
Eck follows the Vulgate, and sometimes borrows 
from Luther. He was, however, a respectable 
Hebrew scholar, and but for party reasons might 
have translated the Old Testament from the origi¬ 
nal. One of his earlier works is a translation of 
and commentary on the Prophet Haggai, in which 
the Hebrew and Greek texts are inserted. The 
book is of no great value, but it gives one the im¬ 
pression that its author was a man of considerable 
learning as well as polemical power. The per¬ 
vading spirit is bigoted and bitter in the extreme. 
The work is a beautiful specimen of early print¬ 
ing, and is now very rare. 

ECKART (ek'arfc), a Dominican monk, called 
also ECKHARDT (ekh'art), was one of the most 
important members of his order in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. He first appears as a 
teacher in Paris. He visited Rome and received 
the degree of doctor of divinity, was made provin- 
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cial of his order in Saxony, and in 1307 he be¬ 
came vicar-general of Bohemia, with power to 
reform the converts of the order. He seems to 
have been inclined toward the “Brethren of the 
Free Spirit,” as he was cited before the Inquisition, 
whereupon he agreed to renounce any doctrines 
which might be pronounced heretical, if any sucli 
could be found in his writings. Very absurdly, a 
total recantation was demanded of him, and this 
he refused, and on an appeal to the pope seventeen 
points out of twenty-eight which he had acknow¬ 
ledged were condemned, and the others were de¬ 
clared to be suspicious. Opposing parties have 
equally claimed Eckhardt among philosophers and 
theologians, but it is more than probable that he 
leaned toward the mysticism of the Free Brethren, 
while he opposed their practical aberrations and 
their disregard of the obligation of the moral law. 
His “Sermons,” “Theses” and “Treatises” were 
very numerous, and the latest edition of some of 
his writings has freed him from a charge of pan¬ 
theism which had been made against him, and 
which was very generally received. 

ECKERMANN (ek'er-man), JACOB 
CHRIST. RUD., D.D., professor of theology and 
church law at Kiel, was born 6th September, 1754, 
and died 6th May, 1836. He was the author of a 
Commentary of some note on the New Testament. 
He published also a metrical translation of Joel, 
with a commentary. 

ECLECTICS (e-klek'tiks). 1. A term often 
applied to those who on latitudinarian princi¬ 
ples profess to glean and combine what is good 
in every religious system. 2. Among the an¬ 
cients, especially the Neo-Platonists [see Neo- 
Platonists], a number of philosophers became 
distinguished by selecting such principles as they 
could approve in the various systems of the great 
teachers. Ammonius Saccas is credited with the 
first serious attempt to unite the Aristotelian and 
Platonic systems, after an attempt in that direction 
had been made at Alexandria. Ammonius was 
followed by Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Pro- 
clus, and in the end the great object of Eclecticism 
was to harmonize the views of the heathen phil¬ 
osophers with the principles of Christianity. Thus 
Clemens Alexandrinus declared: “ By philosophy 
I mean neither the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the 
Epicurean, nor the Aristotelian, but whatever 
things have been said by each of these sects, in¬ 
culcating justjee and devout knowledge—this 
whole selection I call philosophy.” 

Bacon and Descartes among the moderns arc 
considered the projectors of a similar effort, but 
the “Philosophy of History,” by Hegel, shows that 
to him the credit belongs of having given form to 
the “Eclectic” school in this age, and that which 
Hegel began has been rendered still more popular 
by the eloquence and power of Victor Cousin. 

ECLIPSE (e-klips'). An eclipse of the sun is 
occasioned by the interposition of the moon be¬ 
tween the sun and the earth ; it occurs therefore at 
new moon, so that the darkness at our Lord’s 
crucifixion, the Passover being just after full moon, 
was not occasioned by an eclipse of the sun. An 
eclipse of the moon is when the earth is interposed 
between the sun and moon, and the latter, being 
then of course at the full, passes through the 
earth’s shadow. The sun when totally eclipsed 
appears black; the inoon in total eclipse does not 
disappear, but assumes a reddish color; hence the 
propriety of the Scripture language: “The sun 


shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood,” Joel ii. 31; Acts ii. 20; Rev. vi. 12, to sig¬ 
nify civil and ecclesiastical changes. Eclipses are 
not distinctly mentioned in the Bible, but allu¬ 
sions are not unfrequently made to them by the 
prophets. And it has been calculated that eclipses 
actually occurred about the times when such allu¬ 
sions were made. Thus, Archbishop Ussher notes 
three great eclipses of the sun: June 24, 791 B. C., 
at pentecost; Nov. 8, 771 B. C., at the feast of tab¬ 
ernacles; May 5, 770 B. C., at the feast of unleav¬ 
ened bread, and connects Amos viii. 8, 9,10, there¬ 
with, Amos prophesying about that time. Ilitzig 
speaks of a total eclipse visible at Jerusalem short¬ 
ly after noon in the days of the same prophet, Feb. 
9, 784 B. C. There was also an eclipse June 5, 716 
B. C., in the time of Isaiah and Micah, see Isa. 
xiii. 10; Mic. iii. 6, and one Sept. 30, 610 B. C., 
see Jcr. xv. 9; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. 

ECSTASIS (ck'sta-sis), the state in which the 
soul, unconscious of outward and sensible things, 
contemplates spiritual and heavenly mysteries. 

ECTHESIS (ek-the'sis). In the beginning 
of the seventh century considerable trouble existed 
in consequence of the Eutychian heresy, and the 
emperor llcraclius published a document which 
Sergius, the patriarch of Constantinople, had pre¬ 
pared on the subject. This formula was called an 
“ Ecthesis,” and it prohibited the discussion of the 
question whether there were the operation of two 
natures or two wills or not in Christ. The formula 
was received by several Eastern bishops, but it 
was disregarded in the West, and at the instance 
of Pope John IV. a council was held at Rome 
A. D. 629, at which the Monothelite doctrine was 
condemned. 

ECUMENICAL (ek-u-men'-e-kal), that which 
concerns the whole church. The word is also 
written oecumenical. 

ED. This word is introduced into the Author¬ 
ized Version as the name of the altar erected by 
the trans-Jordanic tribes; it appears in some 
MSS., but is not in the received Hebrew text, 
Josh. xxii. 34, the exact translation of which is, 

“ And they named the altar, because it is a wit¬ 
ness between us that Jehovah is the God,” comp. 
Josh, xxiv. 27. 

EDAR. The tower of Edar was a place where 
Jacob encamped after leaving Bethlehem, Gen. 
xxxv. 21. It is said by Jerome to have befen 
about a mifc from that town. In Mic. iv. 8, 
marg., a tower of Edar is also mentioned, but 
that, being in apposition with “the stronghold of 
the daughter of Zion,” must have been close upon 
J erusalcm. 

EDDIAS (ed-di'as), 1 Esd. ix. 26, a corrupted 
form of Jeziah, Ezra x. 25. 

EDEN (e/den), a Levite in the time of Heze- 
kiah, 2 Chr. xxix. 12; xxxi. 15. 

EDEN. 1. The original residence of the first 
human pair. It also bears, in all modern Euro¬ 
pean languages, the name of Paradise, from the 
translations given by the Septuagint and Vulgate 
to the Hebrew word “gan,” garden. This, in the 
Septuagint, is paradeisos, in the Latin, paradisus, 
or in English, paradise. Instead of God being 
said to plant a garden in Eden, according to the 


Septuagint, it is, He planted a paradise in Eden ; 
and the Vulgate, by giving the sense of Eden, 
makes it a paradise of pleasure, “ paradisus volup- 
tatis.” Paradise, however, is simply another and 
later Hebrew term for garden , and occurs in three 
passages of the Old Testament, Cant. iv. 13; Ec- 
cles. ii. 5, where it is rendered orchard , and Nah. 
ii. 8, in which forest has been adopted as the 
equivalent. The word is properly pnrdes, and is 
supposed to have been imported into the Hebrew 
from the Armenian or Persian. Like gan , it de¬ 
notes garden in the wider sense—a large enclosure 
or park planted with trees for use and ornament, 
and so approaching more nearly to the nature of 
an orchard than to that of a forest. See Garden 
and Paradise. 

% A region the children or inhabitants of which 
had been subdued by the Assyrians, 2 Ki. xix. 12; 
Isa. xxxvii. 12. It is also mentioned as having 
had commercial intercourse with Tyre, Ezek. 
xxvii. 23. There are various conjectures as to 
this locality. Some would identify it with M'adon 
in the modern province of Diarbekr; others sup¬ 
pose it Aden. But, as we find it connected with 
Gozan and Ilaran, we may fairly believe that it 
was somewhere in the north-western part of Mes¬ 
opotamia. See Telassar. 

3. A place near Damascus, perhaps a country 
residence of the king, Amos i. 5. See Beth-eden. 
Dr. Robinson imagines that the ruined village 
JUsieh el-Kadimeh , on the eastern slope of Anti- 
libanus, north of Damascus, may mark its site. 

EDER (e'der), a Levite descended from Mc- 
rari, 1 Chr. xxiii. 23; xxiv. 30. 

EDER, a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 21. Wilton is inclined to identify it 
with Arad, supposing that there has been a trans¬ 
position of the letters. 

EDES (e'dez), 1 Esd. ix. 35, a corrupted form 
of Jadan, Ezra x. 43. 

EDGAR (ed'gar), JOHN. D.D., a professor 
of divinity and an eminent minister of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Ireland, was born near Bally- 
nahinch, County Down, in 1797. He was educated 
under his father, who was also a minister and a 
professor of theology. When the two branches 
of the Church united in 1840, he was continued in 
the theological chair, and his influence on the 
rising ministry was exceedingly powerful. He 
was a man of great emotional power, of vast energy 
and untiring zeal, wielding a remarkable influence 
over popular assemblies. In the cause of missions 
he took an especial interest, and his last great 
work, into which he threw all his strength, and 
which he lived to see completed, was the raising a 
fund to procure manses for all the ministers of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. He died in Dublin 
in 1866. 

EDGAR, JOHN TODD, D.D., an eminent 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, was born in Delaware in 1792. He was of 
a Scotch-Irish family, and on the removal of the 
household to Kentucky his parents, with the love 
of education which characterizes the population 
of Ulster and Scotland, sought out the best masters, 
and had him prepared for Princeton College. He 
entered the ministry, and at Flemingsburg, Mays- 
ville and Frankfort, Kv., he became very distin¬ 
guished as a preacher, among his ardent admirers 
being the statesman Mr. Clay. He was removed 
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to Nashville, where he labored as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church until 1359, when liis 
health failed him. lie edited “The American 
Presbyterian” at Nashville, in addition to his 
other labors, and few men in the Church were more 
beloved in life or more regretted when he died, in 
1860. 

EDICT (e'dikt) is the name of a paper which 
is read in Scotland by order of the Church courts 
before the settlement of a minister in any parish. 
The object of the “edict” is to preserve the purity 
and to aim at the efficiency of the ministry. The 
paper intimates that a person (named) has been 
called to the pastorate of the church, and that 
opportunity is now given to all the parishioners to 
come forward and state anything affecting the life 
and manners of the person so called, that he has 
been examined, has been approved of, and that if 
no persons appear to urge valid reasons, the pres¬ 
bytery will, at a time specified, proceed to his 
ordination and induction. 

EDICT OF NANTES. See Nantes. 


conclusion is that in the years succeeding Esau’s 
marriages, before Jacob’s offence of fraudulently 
obtaining the blessing had been committed, and 
the two were friends, he had willingly retired. 

The country where Esau settled was Mount 
Seir, a rugged tract east of the great valley of the 
Arabah. See Seir. It was previously inhabited 
by the Ilorites; but when the Edomites multi¬ 
plied, they extirpated the Ilorites and appro¬ 
priated their country. Wilton, however, distin¬ 
guishes between Seir and Mount Seir, and believes 
that the Seir in which Esau dwelt at Jacob’s return 
was the country afterward occupied by the Amalek- 
ites, still in its eastern part called es-Scrr. 

And the Edomites soon did multiply. The five 
sons expanded into thirteen families, Gen. xxxvi. 
9-14. And then these families became clans, one 
(that of Korah) being reckoned twice over, or in 
two divisions, because, though Korah was the son 
of one of Esau’s wives, some of his descendants 
probably intermarried with the descendants of an¬ 
other, Gen. xxxvi. 15-19. There was yet another 
step. Kings reigned in Edom long "before the 


obtained possession of Elath and Ezion-geber, 
opening a way for the commerce by the Bed Sea, 
which Solomon afterward so remarkably extended, 
1 Ki. ix. 26 ; 2 Chr. viii. 17. The kings of Judah’ 
after the disruption of the monarchy, held Edom 
a long time, governing it by a vassal prince, 1 Ki. 
xxii. 47 ; 2 Ki. iii. 9. In the reign of Joash, how¬ 
ever, the Edomites revolted, and after a desperate 
struggle established their independence, viii. 20- 
22; 2 Chr. xxi. 8-10, accomplishing another di¬ 
vine prediction, Gen. xxvii. 40. Amazinh invaded 
Edom and took Sela, 2 Ki. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 11, 
12, and Uzziah recovered Elath, 2 Ki. xiv. 22; 2 
Chr. xxvi. 2; but this place was no long time after 
occupied by the Syrians, or possibly by the Edom¬ 
ites, 2 Ki. xvi. 6, and the Edomites were strong 
enough to invade Judah in the reign of Ahaz, 2 
Chr. xxviii. 17. We then hear little of Edom till 
the time of the Babylonian conquests, when this 
country, too, it was foretold, should fall under the 
great king, Jer. xxvii. 3; xlix. 7-22; Ezek. xxxv. 
2-15; Amos i. 11, 12. And it is marked as a great 
aggravation of Edom’s guilt and punishment that 


EDMUND icd'mund) I., OF ENGLAND, died 
by martyrdom. About 870 he was made prisoner 
by the Danes, who had invaded and ravaged the 
kingdom. After severe torture he was finally be¬ 
headed. He had led a life of great piety and meek¬ 
ness, and the reality of his faith was attested by his 
steadfastness to Christianity in his death. 

EDMUND, SAINT, was a very celebrated 
archbishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. He became a doctor of theology at Paris, 
and on his return to England he became famous 
by his zeal for the Crusades. Subsequently he 
fell into opposition against the pope and the king, 
holding out manfully against the power of both, 
lie died in 1242; and the affection of the English 
people for him was so great, that they called for 
his canonization, which the pope eventually 
granted. lie was a writer as well as an ecclesias¬ 
tical ruler, but his “Speculum Ecclesife,” or “ Mir¬ 
ror of the Church,” is long since antiquated, 
although it was a faithful picture of the times. 
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EDNA (ed'nah), Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 16; viii. 12; 
x. 12; xi. 1, the wife of Ragucl. 

EDOM (e'dum). This name appears to have 
been adopted from the sale by Esau of his birthright 
to Jacob for a mess of pottage. It was the red pot¬ 
tage, made of lentiles, which Esau in his hungry 
haste desired ; and such a sacrifice for such a pal¬ 
try benefit might well infix a name upon him, 
Gen. xxv. 29-34. The appellation was the more 
appropriate because of the hairy redness of Esau 
at his birth, Gen. xxv. 25. But it does not seem to 
have been used as a personal name; it was rather that 
of his descendants, and of the country in which they 
settled. Esau had married three wives, and had 
by them five sons born in the land of Canaan, Gen. 
xxxvi. 4, 5. He had become aware that Canaan 
was to be the possession of the posterity of hin 
brother Jacob, who, as now having the birthright, 
would have the largest share of his father Isaac’s 
wealth. Esau accordingly removed to Mount Seir, 
Gen. xxxvi. 6-8. We may suppose this removal to 
have taken place before Jacob’s flight into Mesopo¬ 
tamia. It is not so likely that Esau would have mi¬ 
grated during his brother’s absence, and that he was 
occupying Seir before Jacob’s return is distinctly as¬ 
serted, Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxiv. 14-16. The reasonable 


promise was fulfilled to Jacob that kings should 
come out of his loins, Gen. xxxv. 11. Eight Edom- 
itish monarchs are enumerated, Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, 
besides the dukedoms or powerful tribes, Gen. xxxvi. 
40-43, from which, as Kalisch imagines, the kings 
might be elected. It is dear that Edom had grown 
into a populous and warlike state. 

The Israelites were forbidden to appropriate 
any of the Edomitish territory, Deut. ii. 5. Con¬ 
sequently, they asked permission to pass through 
it, promising to do no injury. This, however, the 
king refused, Num. xx. 14-21, so that, instead of 
crossing immediately through Edom, Israel had to 
go round along its frontier, Num. xxi. 4; Jud. xi. 18. 
No friendly intercourse, therefore, was to be ex¬ 
pected between the nations. Still, we have not 
any account of actual hostilities till the time of 
Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 47. David subdued Edom, but 
so determined was the resistance, that Joab had to 
keep military possession of the country for many 
months, destroying all the males bearing or able 
to bear arms; and strong garrisons were placed 
among the conquered people to secure their obe¬ 
dience, 2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 Ki. xi. 15, 16; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 19, 20; Ps. lx. 8, 9. Thus was the predic¬ 
tion fulfilled that “ the elder” should “serve the 
younger,” Gen. xxv. 23. By this conquest David 


they rejoiced at and helped forward the calamity 
of Judah, Obad. The enmity of the two nations 
survived the captivity. The Edomites had occu¬ 
pied the southern part of Palestine, including He¬ 
bron, but they were defeated by Judas Maccabieus, 
1 Macc. v. 3, 65, and ultimately subjugated by John 
ITyrcanus, who compelled the people to conform 
to the Mosaic law. They were afterward governed 
by Jewish prefects, one of whom, an Idumaean by 
birth, Antipater, obtained the authority over Ju- 
dtea, 47 B. C., and his son was Plerod the Great. 

The country of Edom lay (as already observed) 
to the east of the Arabah. It consists of limestone 
hills, with red and variegated sandstone cliffs and 
ridges, marked by that peculiar ruddy tinge of 
color so consonant with the name of Edom. In 
the recesses of these hills arc deep and fertile 
glens, Gen. xxvii. 39, presenting a remarkable 
contrast to the bare and parched plains east and 
west. This was Edom Proper, about 100 miles 
long bv 20 broad, divided from Moab by the 
brook Zered, Deut. ii. 13, 14, 18, but the region 
south of Palestine, formerly the country of the 
Amalekites (now the desert of ct-Tih), was after¬ 
ward occupied by Edom. And while Edom 
Proper became the seat of the Nabatbeans, and 
was called Arabia, the western portion, under the 
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Greek name Idumoea, comprehended the country 
between the Arabah and the Mediterranean, south 
of Palestine, and even including portions of the 
last-named country. The ancient capital of Edom 
was Bozrah, afterward Sela, or Petra, which sub¬ 
sequently was the city of the Nnbatheans, to whom 
the extraordinary remains now existing belong. 
These were first explored in modern times b\ 
Burckhardt, 1812 A. D. See Sela. The traffic 
and caravan trade through this country was large. 

EDOMITES, Gen. xxxvi. 9, 43; 1 Ki. xi. 14; 

2 Ki. viii. 21 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 12, 13; 2 Chr. xxi. 8, 

9, 10; xxv. 19. See Edom. 

EDREI (ed're-i), one of the ancient capitals 
of Bashan. and the residence of Og, the last of its 
giant kings, Deut. i. 4; Josh. xii. 4. Beside it Og 
assembled his forces to oppose the Israelites, and 
there his armv was defeated and he himself slain, 
Deut. iii. 1. Edrei, with the other cities of Bashan, 
then fell into the hands of the Israelites, ver. 10, 
and was allotted to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
Josh. xiii. 12, 31. It is doubtful whether it was 
ever occupied by the conquerors, at least for any j 
lengthened period, as there is not a single reference 
to it in their subsequent history. Its singular 
position may probably account for this. 

The name Edrei, which signifies “strength,” 
and the fact that it was the capital of an ancient 
and warlike nation, naturally lead to the belief ^ 
that it was a very strong city. Ancient cities 
were always, when possible, built on the tops ot 
hills or in rocky fastnesses, so as to be easily de¬ 
fended. Edhra stands on a ridge of jagged rocks, 
and is so encompassed with cliffs and defiles as to 
be almost inaccessible. 

The ruins of Edrei, now Edhra, are among the 
most extensive in Hauran. The site is a strange 
one. It is a rocky promontory projecting from 
the Lejah (see Tiiachonitis), having an eleva¬ 
tion of some thirty feet above the plain, which 
spreads out beyond it smooth as a sea, and of un¬ 
rivaled fertility. The ruins are nearly three 
miles in circuit, and have a strange wild look, 
rising up in black shattered masses from the 
midst of black rocks. A number of the ancient 
houses still remain, though half buried beneath 
heaps of more modern ruins. Their walls, roofs 
and doors are all of stone; they are low, massive 
and simple in plan, and they bear the marks of 
the most remote antiquity. Some of them are 
doubtless as old as the time of the Rephaim, and 
they are thus specimens of primeval architecture 
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such as no other country could produce. At a 
later period Edhra was adorned with many public 
edifices, now mostly in ruins. A large church 
still stands at the northern end of the town. A 
Greek inscription over the door informs us that it 
was originally a heathen temple, was converted 
into a church and dedicated to St. George in A.D. 
516. There are the walls of another church of St. 
Elias, and in the centre of the town a cloistered 
quadrangle, which appears to have been at first 
attached to a forum , and afterward to a cathedral. 
On the public buildings and private houses are 


manv Greek inscriptions. These show that Edhra 
was a most important place from the time of the 
Roman conquest. It was still a strong place at 
the time of the Crusades, and was one of the capi¬ 
tals of Hauran in the days of Abulfeda. W hen vis¬ 
ited by Dr. Porter in 1854, it contained about fifty 
families, a few of which were Christian, and wor¬ 
shiped in the old church of St. George. 2. A town 
in the mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, Josh, 
xix. 37. About three miles south of the 
ruins of Kedesh is a conical hill called 
Khuraibeh, “the ruin,” which was an- 
cientlv occupied by a small fortified town. 

This may perhaps mark the site of Edrei. 

EDUCATION (ed-u-ka'shun). We 
have little definite information in Scripture ggjg; 
as to the formal modes of educating cliil- ; 4g|gg 
dren, but we must conclude, from the at- 
tainments which we find incidentally no- Sg 
ticed of various individuals, that there had ggj 
been preparatory training. Thus the in- 
scribing of the precepts of the law upon 
the posts of the houses and on the gates, 

Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20, presupposes a general 
competent knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing. There were persons acquainted with 
the mensuration of land, Josh, xviii. 8, 9, 
and scribes or penmen are noted ns be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Zebulun, Jud. v. 14. 

Solomon was not only a didactic author 
and a poet, but had large acquaintance with 
natural history and physics, 1 Ki. iv. 32, 

33. The state officers of Ilezekiah were 
skilled in a foreign language, 2 Ki. xviii. 

26. If some of these were rare attainments, 
the facts nevertheless show that there must 
have been some system of education. The 
Mosaic law especially charged parents with 
the instruction of their children. Boys are said to 
have remained till their fifth year in the women s 
apartments; afterward they came under the father’s 
care, and injunctions were given that they should 
be instructed in the law of the Lord, Deut. iv. 9; 
d. 6, 7; xi. 19. Of such instruction by parents 
we may be said to have specimens in Prov. i.-vii.; 
xxxi. 1-9. The ritual observances, too, were to 
awaken the curiosity of young people, and were 
to be carefully explained, Ex. xii. 26, 27; Josh, 
iv. 6, 7; Ps. lxxviii. 5, 6. And though all this 
had particular reference to moral and religious 
training, yet it is manifest that the lessons so 
given must have embraced at least the rudiments 
of general knowledge; they must have included, 
besides reading and writing, the facts of the 
national history and the relation of Israel to 
other peoples. It may perhaps be gathered from 
the account of Samuel that children were some- 
times entrusted to a priest for training, 1 Sam. i. 
24, 25, or that there was a kind of seminary at¬ 
tached to the tabernacle. Afterward there were 
the schools of the prophets, in which regular in¬ 
struction was imparted (see Prophets), and 
which had very likely a more extended character 
than only the receiving of those who were ex¬ 
pected to exercise the prophetical office. Some¬ 
thing similar to these might have been the insti¬ 
tutions for training in sacred song, 1 Chr. xv. 22; 
xxv. 7, 8. In later times regular schools were es¬ 
tablished, and we are told that the Rabbis sat on 
raised seats, and the scholars on benches below, or 
on the ground, comp. Luke ii. 46. The regulations 
of scholastic discipline after the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem are laid down in the Talmud. Females 
were trained in “needle-work, and in the duties 


of managing a household, Prov. xxxi. 10-31. It 
may be added that every one was expected to 
teach his son a trade, for honest subsistence. 
Thus, St. Paul had learned tent-making. 

EDWARD or E AD WARD (cd'ward) III., 
8iirnamed the CONFESSOR, the last king of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was born in Oxfordshire, A. D. 1004. 
He is known by the title of the “ Contessor,” and 



he was canonized by Pope Alexander III., this epi¬ 
thet being used in the bull. His merit to be classed 
among the Romish saints appears to have consisted 
in the fact that when he married Editha, the daugh¬ 
ter of the celebrated Godwin, he informed her that, 
though he made her his queen, she should not share 
his bed. He kept his vow, led a licentious life, 
and was placed by the pope among the saints. 

EDWARD I. was one of the most celebrated 
monarclis that ever reigned in England. He was 
born in 1239. He became the governor of Gascony, 
and showed wonderful powers of administration in 
all the affairs of the kingdom, especially in the wars 
of the barons. He joined the Crusades and went 
to the Holy Land. On his return lie subjugated 
Wales, secured the submission of-Baliol, who did 
homage for Scotland ; and ended a life of unwonted 
energy and national change in 1307. 

EDWARD VI., king of England and son of 
Henry VIII., deserves a place in this work because 
of the place which he occupied in the great relig¬ 
ious movement in England in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was born at Hampton Court in 1537, 
and ascended the throne in 1547. In consequence 
of his tender age, his mother’s brother, Edward 
Seymour, afterward earl of Somerset, was recog¬ 
nized as protector of the kingdom. Personally, 
Edward was a remarkable contrast to his father. 
He was gentle, amiable and pious, anxious for the 
purity of the Church and the spread of religion. 
A very dispassionate writer has said of him: “lie 
was attached to the principles of the Reformation, 
and during his rule great strides were made toward 
the establishment of Protestantism in England. 
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The images were removed from the churches; 
refractory Roman Catholic bishops were impris¬ 
oned; the laity were allowed the cup at the cere¬ 
mony of the Lord’s Supper; all ecclesiastical pro¬ 
cesses were allowed to run in the king’s name; 
Henry’s famous Six Articles [see Articles, Six] 
known as the Bloody Statute were repealed ; a new 
Service Book, compiled by Cranmer and Ridley, 
assisted by eleven other divines, was drawn up and 
ordered to be used, and is known as the ‘ First 
Prayer-book of Edward VL’ [see Prayer- 
book, Common], and the celibacy of the clergy 
ceased to be obligatory.” Great progress was made 
in reforms, which were urgently required, but the 
plans of his advisers were arrested by the death 
of the young king, on July 6, 1553. 

EDWARD VI., FIRST PRAYER-BOOK 
OF. The first Book of Common Prayer issued in 
English with the sanction of Convocation and 
approval of Parliament, which came into use at 
Whitsuntide, June 9,1549. The Second 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., issued in 
English, came into use on All Saints’ Day, 

1552. It was not so “Catholic” as the 
first book, and was not sanctioned by Con¬ 
vocation. See Prayer-book, Common. 


EDWARDS, BELA BATES, D.D., 
was born in Southampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1802. He was a graduate of Amherst 
and Andover, became tutor in Amherst 
and professor at Andover. In 1848 he 
was appointed associate professor of sa¬ 
cred literature, and successor to Moses 
Stuart in Andover. He was most labori¬ 
ous as a professor, and his work as editor 
of the “ American Quarterly Register,” 
the “American Quarterly Observer,” the 
“Biblical Repository,” and other literary 
toil injured his health so much that he 
was obliged to seek rest and restoration. 
After two winters in the South he tried 
the climate of Europe, and in 1852 he 
died at Athens, in Greece. Dr. Edwards 
was a man of great learning, much elo¬ 
quence, and very successful as an educator. 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN, was one of the 
greatest men ever produced in New England. He 
was the descendant of a line of worthies. His great- 
great-grandfather was a well-known clergyman in 
London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His great¬ 
grandfather emigrated and settled as a merchant 
at Hartford, Connecticut, where his grandfather, 
also a merchant, was born. His father, the Rev. 
Timothy Edwards, a man of great erudition, of fine 
intellect, of piety and devoted zeal, was also born 
at Hartford. lie was educated at Harvard Col¬ 
lege, and received the two degrees of bachelor and 
master of arts on the same day, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, “an uncommon 
mark of respect paid to his proficiency in learn- 


Yale College, and he discharged the duties of this 
office until 1726, and in the following year he was 
ordained as colleague to his far-famed grandfather 
Stoddard at Northampton. Here he became cele¬ 
brated as a preacher, dwelling on the law of God, 
the guilt of the sinner, the full salvation of the 
gospel and the eternal misery of the wicked. Won¬ 
derful results followed his ministrations. In 1734 
and in 1735 remarkable revivals occurred in the 
place, followed by another in 1740, at which time 
he became acquainted with George Whitefield. 
During the progress of these revivals there were 
many in his charge who took offence at his plain 
exhibitions of the sinner’s state, and at the neces¬ 
sity which he displayed for purity of heart and 


ing.” The celebrated Solomon Stoddard, the well- holiness of life, in coming appropriately to the 


known pastor of Northampton, who was one of the 
most intellectual and highly educated ministers of 
New England, was his maternal grandfather, as 
Timothy Edwards was married to Esther Stoddard, 
the second child of the Northampton pastor. He 


EDWARDS, JOHN, D.D., was born 
at Hertford in 1637, and educated at Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School, London. Thence he went to 
St.John’s, Cambridge, where he was distinguished 
as a scholar and Fellow. lie held the living of Trin¬ 
ity Church, Cambridge, and afterward he became 
rector of St. Peter’s at Colchester. He retired from 
Colchester to Cambridge, where lie devoted his life 
to the production of his well-known theological 
work. It has been truly said of him that “ it may be 
questioned whether, since the days of Calvin him¬ 
self, there has existed a more determined Calvinist 
than Edwards. He has been called the Paul, the 
Augustine, the Bradwardine, the Calvin, of his 
age. Such was his abhorrence of Arminianism 
that he contended with the old Puritans that there 
is a close connection between it and popery.” Ilis 
writings are very numerous, the chief of them 
being “ Discourses upon the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments”—this 
is a work in three volumes, folio; “A History or 
Survey of all the Dispensations or Methods of 
Religion;” “TheArminian Doctrines Condemned 
by the Scriptures;” “Socinianism Unmasked;” 
“The Doctrine of Faith and Justification,” together 
with four volumes on the authority and criticism 
of Scripture. He died in 1716. 
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was thus allied on both sides to the great ecclesias¬ 
tical families of New England, and he inherited the 
genius and tastes of his race. 

He was born at East Windsor, Connecticut, in 
1703, and his great powers were displayed even in 
his childhood. Under his father he was prepared 
for Yale College, which he entered before he had 
completed his thirteenth year. Even then he pro¬ 
duced an essay on “ Materialism and the Spiritual¬ 
ity of the Soul.” Locke on the “ Human Under¬ 
standing” became his favorite book in college, and 
his vast progress indicated the intellectual vigor 
and clearness of mind with which he was endowed, 
lie took his bachelor’s degree in 1720, when he 
was only seventeen years of age. As early as his 
seventh or eighth year his religious feelings be¬ 
came deeply stirred, and he began to devote much 
time to reading and prayer. Few men ever pos¬ 
sessed a keener power of self-examination, and he 
was accustomed from this early age to look into 
his own heart with an unusual power of analysis. 
At length in his nineteenth year he was admitted to 
preach the gospel, and for a few months he preached 
to a small Presbyterian church in the city of New 
York. In 1723 he was called to a tutorship in 


table of the Lord. His grandfather Stoddard had 
not insisted on such a high standard of meetness 
for church membership as he set forth, and accord¬ 
ingly the resistance to his views became so decided 
that his peace was destroyed. At length in 1750 
he was dismissed from his pastorate, after 
having served the church for twenty- 
three years, when he had reached the 
forty-seventh year of his age, with a large 
family dependent on him for support. 

His eldest son, afterwards Judge Tim¬ 
othy Edwards, was then twelve years of 
age, and his second, afterwards Dr. Jona¬ 
than Edwards, was about five years old. 
Ilis youngest son, subsequently also a 
judge, was a mere infant of a few months. 
One of his daughters, who was afterwards 
the mother of Aaron Burr, was then in her 
eighteenth year; and his fourth daugh¬ 
ter, the mother of Timothy Dwight, the 
president of Yale College, was in her six¬ 
teenth year; and thus this great and godly 
man,with three sons and seven daughters, 
was sent adrift into the world in penurv, 
by a people whom he had loved and 
served. He settled at Stock bridge, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where he preached to a small 
Congregational church, and labored as a 
missionary among the Ilousatonic In¬ 
dians. Here, in temporal difficulties, re¬ 
ceiving much of his support from Scot¬ 
land, suffering from fever and ague in 
the wilderness, he nevertheless produced 
several of his most important works. 
In 1752 he wrote _^True Grace Distinguished 
from the Experience of Devils,” and in 1754 
he published the work by which, in the philo¬ 
sophical world, his name shall continue to be 
known, his “Essay on the Freedom of the Will.” 
In 1757 he prepared “The Great Christian Doc¬ 
trine of Original Sin Defended.” It was while 
he was in the wilderness that he was chosen presi¬ 
dent of the college at Princeton, New Jersey, and 
such was his humility that he declined the exalted 
position. Eventually he left Stockbridge, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1758. nnd removed to Princeton, where he 
entered on the duties of his office. In the month 
of February he was inoculated for the smallpox, 
and after the primary affection had nearly ceased, 
a secondary fever set in, and he died on the 22d 
of March, 1758, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
Many of his works were published in Great Britain 
before they were issued in his native land, and 
there is no doubt but that the greatest men of 
Britain have always formed a higher estimate of 
his philosophic power, his eloquence and piety, 
than the same class have done in this country. 
His “ History of Redemption,” his work on the 
“ Religious Affections,” and his “Thoughts on 
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Revivals” must ever be prized by the Church; 
nnd in college halls his “ Essay on the Will,” his 
“ Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue, and 
on the End for which God created the World,” 
must always hold a leading place. There has been 
much discussion as to the real meaning of Edwards 
in his work on the “ Will,” but a letter of his to a 
Scottish clergyman would seem to set the matter 
at rest, as his principle evidently was that the will 
acted according to the state of the affections; or, in 
other words, that which appeared in the intelli¬ 
gence to be good, was viewed with appetency by 
the affections, and so was the activity of the will; 
and that which in the intelligence was seen to be 
bad, was viewed by the affections as repulsive, and 
rejection would characterize the will; and in such 
activity there was the consciousness of choice, and 
with it the feeling of responsibility. Edwards 
will never be dethroned from the lofty position 
which, for more than a century, he has held in the 
philosophical world. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, D.D., president 
of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., was the 
second son of Jonathan Edwards, the president of 
Nassau Hall, Princeton. He was born at Nortli- 
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arapton during the pastorate of his father in that 
place in 1745. When his father settled at Stock- 
bridge he dedicated his son to missionary work 
among the Indians, and the young lad was sent to 
the banks of the Susquehanna, where he endeared 
himself to the Oneida tribe among whom he 
sojourned. He returned to Stockbridge with an 
invigorated constitution, and he accompanied his 
father to Princeton, where, in 1758, in his four¬ 
teenth year, he was left an orphan and without any 
means to secure an education. His friends came 
to his aid, and after due preparation he entered 
Princeton College, where he graduated in 1705. 
He began the study of theology under Dr. Bellamy, 
and was recognized as a preacher by the Litchfield 
County Association in 1706. For two years he 
acted as tutor in Nassau Hall, and refused the 
offer of a professorship of logic and classics in that 
college, where he had greatly distinguished him¬ 
self and had made his powers known in his under¬ 
graduate career. In 1769 he settled in New Haven, 
as the pastor of an important church, where he 
labored with great faithfulness, notwithstanding the 
trials he had to encounter from divisions in his 
church. Some contended for the “ half-way cove¬ 
nant,” and others held with him and with his 
father, that those only who gave hopeful evidence 
of conversion should be admitted to full member¬ 
ship. The Revolutionary war also brought a 
number of perplexing troubles, and eventuallv he 


was dismissed from the church, in 1795. A man 
of such well-known power and piety could not 
long remain without a charge, and accordingly in 
the following year he was installed as the pastor 
of the church in Colcbrook, Conn., where he pro¬ 
jected a course of study, and the preparation of a 
series of works, which would have required many 
years and ample leisure to have completed. In 
1799 he was called to the presidency of Union 
College, which he was advised to accept, and in 
1801 he died, after a short illness, in his fifty- 
seventh year. 

Dr. Edwards was exceedingly effective as a col¬ 
lege president. In consequence of his studious 
habits and close mental application, it was feared 
that he might display an undue austerity, but to 
the delight of all classes he was found to be genial, 
mild and kind; and he secured the affection and 
reverence of his pupils to an unusual degree. 
President Dwight of Yale College, his nephew, 
and President Griffin of Williams College, and 
other eminent men who had been his pupils, ac¬ 
knowledged his great mental power, his varied 
resources, and his remarkable capacity for awaking 
the intellectual powers of the young. He had 
devoted his life to the study of the works and prin¬ 
ciples of his father, and thus he was recognized as 
the most thoroughly competent editor to speak 
with decision on the various points of his father’s 
system that had been controverted in the religious 
and philosophical world. In 1842 his writings 
were collected and published in two large volumes, 
under the care of his grandson, Dr. Tryon Ed¬ 
wards. Like his father, he was eminently pious, 
acutely metaphysical, and laborious as a writer 
and a pastor. Like him also, he was a tutor in 
the college where he had studied, and held a charge 
in the town where his maternal grandfather had 
I been a pastor. So also, he was dismissed because 
of his religious principles; officiated in an obscure 
parish, whence he was appointed to the presidency 
of a college, in which office he died soon after his 
inauguration. 

EDWARDS, JUSTIN, D.D., is well known 
as one of the sixteen reformers who founded the 
“American Society for the Promotion of Temper¬ 
ance.” He was born in 1787 at Westhampton, 
Mass., and educated at Williams College and An¬ 
dover. He served the Salem Street Church in 
Boston for a time, but he soon left il and devoted 
himself to the cause of temperance. In 183G he 
was elected professor of theology in the seminary 
in New York, and in the following year he was 
made president of Andover. He died in July, 
1853, having led an active life of great usefulness 
ns a moral reformer and an ardent servant of the 
Saviour, both in the pulpit and by his published 
works. 

EDWARDS, TIMOTHY, the father of the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards, president of Prince¬ 
ton College, was born at Hartford, Conn., in 1669. 
He was educated at Harvard, and settled as Con¬ 
gregational minister at East Windsor, where he 
remained until his death in 175S, two months and 
five days before the decease of his eminent son at 
Princeton. Timothy Edwards, though a man of 
great learning and eminent as a preacher, only 
published one sermon, as his pulpit addresses were 
not read from manuscript. 

EFFRONTES (ef-fron'tes), enthusiasts of the 
sixteenth century who denied baptism and rejected 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. They were named 


from their initiatory custom of scraping their fore¬ 
heads till they bled, and then anointing them 
with oil. 

EG-BERT (eg'burt), SAINT, was born in the 
seventh century. Having recovered from the 
plague, he carried out a vow which lie had made, 
and set out as a missionary to Germany. A tem¬ 
pest drove him back again, whereupon he went to 
the island of Hv, afterward known as Iona, whence 
he sent missionaries to Friesland. He kindled a 
missionary spirit among the Anglo-Saxons, and he 
is worthy of note as having been the man who 
succeeded in changing the order which Columba 
and his Irish monks had established and so long 
maintained in Iona. Egbert’s address and influ¬ 
ence secured the Roman manner of observing 
Easter and the Homan tonsure, and thus he pre¬ 
pared the way for the gradual ascendency of the 
Roman claims over the religion and clergy of 
Scotland. He died in 729. 

EG-EDE (eg'e-deh), HANS, the “Apostle of 
Greenland,” was a Norwegian, born at Harstadt 
in 1680. His life was one x of the most wonderful 
on record for indomitable zeal, hopefulness amid 
years of most crushing trials, that would have 
damped the spirit of all ordinary men. He pro¬ 
posed the mission to the bishpps of Bergen and 
Drontheim, and the latter in reply suggested that 
as Greenland was a part of America and near 
Cuba and Hispaniola, adventurers would return 
with “incredible riches.” His wife opposed him, 
but ultimately she consented, and they landed in 
July, 1721, at Baalsrevier on the west coast. 
Thereafter their experiences were of the most 
trying character, caused by the severity of the 
climate, want of food and severe sicknesses. Ilis 
devoted wife died in 1735, and he returned to 
Denmark. A seminary for the Greenland mission 
was established at Copenhagen under Egede, over 
which he presided until 1747. He died at Falster 
in the year 1758, leaving a narrative of his life 
and labors behind him. 

EGG. A few notices of eggs occur in Scripture. 
Thus there is a prohibition against taking the 
dam when sitting on eggs or young ones in a 
bird’s nest, Deut. xxii. 6. Again, an egg is con¬ 
trasted with a scorpion, Luke xi. 12; and some 
have fancied an allusion to a species of scorpion 
about the size of an egg. But Dr. Thomson says, 
“There is no imaginable likeness between an egg 
and the ordinary black scorpion of this country, 
either in color or size, or, when the tail is ex¬ 
tended, in shape. But old writers speak of a white 
scorpion ; and such a one, with the tail folded up 
as in specimens of fossil trilobites, would not look 
unlike a small egg.” 

EGLAH (eg'lah), one of David’s wives, so 
specially called, who bore him his sixth son, Ith- 
ream, in Hebron, 2 Sam. iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3. The 
Jews had an improbable tradition that Eglah was 
Michal. 

EGLAIM (eg'lah-im), a place named only in 
Isa. xv. 8, where it is referred to as on the bound¬ 
ary of Moab. It is supposed by some to be the 
same as En-EgUnm , Ezek. xlvii. 10. Gesenius 
and Von Raumer follow the Onomasticon in iden¬ 
tifying it with Agallim, a place eight Roman miles 
to the south of Areopolis, and probably that men¬ 
tioned by Josephus under the name of Agalla; but 
this lies too far within the boundaries of Moab to 
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answer the conditions of the passage in Isaiah. 
En-Eglaim, at the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, would be on the border of Moab. 

EGLON (eg'lon), a king of Moab, who, as¬ 
sisted by the Ammonites and Amalekites, subdued 
the Israelites beyond th^Jordan and the southern 
tribes on this side the river, and made Jericho the 
seat, or one of the seats, of his government. This 
subjection to a power always present must have 
been more galling to the Israelites than any they 
had previously suffered. It lasted eighteen years, 
when (B. C. 1428) they were delivered, through 
the instrumentality of Ehud, who slew the Moab- 
itisli king. See Ehud. 

EGLON, one of the five Canaanitish towns 
which formed the confederacy against the Gibeon- 
ites under the king of Jerusalem, Josh. x. 3. It 
lay in the Shephelah or plain of Philistia, near 
Lachish, xv. 33, 39. After the victory at Gibeon, 
and the death of the five kings at Makkedah, 
Joshua captured in succession Lachish, Eglon and 
other cities along the southern border of Palestine, 
Josh. x. 34, etc. 

On the road from Eleutheropolis to Gaza, nine 
miles from the former and twelve from the latter, 
are the ruins of Ajlan , which mark the site of the 
ancient Eglon. The site is now completely deso¬ 
late. The ruins are mere shapeless heaps of rub¬ 
bish, strewn over a low, white mound. The ab¬ 
sence of more imposing remains is easily accounted 
for. The private houses, like those of Damascus, 
were built of sun-dried bricks; and the temples 
and fortifications of the soft calcareous stone of the 
district, which soon crumbles away. 

EGYPT (e'jipt). This celebrated country usu¬ 
ally bears the name of Mizraim in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Mizraim is a dual form and therefore 
aptly designates a land comprising two great dis¬ 
tricts, Upper and Lower Egypt—the Delta and the 
higher valley of the Nile. According to Gesenius, 
the meaning of Mizraim is borders or limits, but 
it is questionable whether this,is here the true sig¬ 
nification. The modern Arabic name for the 
country is Misr, and this is said to imply red or 
brown mud. The name in hieroglyphics is Kern, 
similar to the Coptic appellations now used by the 
natives, chame , chemi, keme, “black,” and a cognate 
Arabic word means black mud. It cannot fail to 
strike the reader that Egypt is also called “the 
land of Ham,” Ps. lxxviii. 51; cv. 23, 27, Ham 
signifying warm, perhaps also browned. We may 
with much probability conclude that the names 
given to this country imply dark, sufficiently ap¬ 
propriate to its black alluvial soil, striking enough 
after the crops have been gathered in, before the 
Nile has again covered the surface with its fertil¬ 
izing flood. 

Egypt extends from the Mediterranean to the 
cataracts of Assouan, “from Migdol to Syene,” 
Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 6, marg., and on the east 
and west it is bounded by the Arabian and Libyan 
deserts. Upper Egypt, however, seems really to 
have comprised nothing more than the narrow, 
winding valley of the Nile, limited on each side by 
limestone and sandstone hills, which near the river 
are of no great height, but which, in the eastern 
desert, are much more lofty, some peaks, as the 
Jebel-Gharib, rising to 0000 feet. But Lower Egypt 
is for the most part a vast fertile plain. The Nile 
divides into several streams, forming a great trian¬ 
gle, of which the limits were the ancient Canopic 
ana Pelusiac branches. The others were the Bol- 
G9 


bitine, originally a canal, still open at Rosetta, the 
Sebenitic, lost in the lake Bourlos, the Phatnitic 
or Bucolic, open at Damietta, being the eastern 
extremity of the modern Delta, the Mendesian, 
and the Tanitic or Saitic. The last two, with the 
Pelusiac, are absorbed by an extensive lagoon. In 
early times cultivation reached farther eastward; 
thus there was a fruitful valley along the canal of 
the Red Sea. This, the Wady et-Tameylat , is now 
a sandy wilderness through which the Suez Canal 
has been made. In the Libyan desert are some 
verdant oases, but several of these are properly 
beyond the limits of Egypt. That now called the 
Faioum was the ancient Arsinoite nome, the whole 
country being divided into a number of districts 
or, as they are called from a Greek word, nomes. 
They are said to have been at first 36; they were 


afterward increased. The superficial extent of 
Egypt has been variously estimated. A late writer 
fixes the area “which the Nile either does or can 
water and fertilize” at “9582 square geographical 
miles,” and another says that “ the whole of the 
cultivable land of Egypt, in the valley of the 
Nile and the Delta, is reckoned at 17,000 square 
mil 45.” 

The climate of Egypt is considered salubrious 
during a large part of the year, especially that of 
the upper province, though the heat there is 
greater. The khamsin, a hot wind which blows 
from the south in April and May, is oppressive 
and unwholesome. In summer there are northerly 
breezes. But the dryness of the atmosphere causes 
a vast quantity of dust, peculiarly annoying and 
injurious to the sight. Ophthalmia, therefore, is 
common, and cutaneous disorders prevail. Pesti¬ 
lence has frequently ravaged Egypt, and in modern 
times it has been afflicted with that appropriately 
designated the plague. 


The Nile is the great fertilizer of Egypt; and 
were it not for the periodical inundations of the 
river, as scarcely any rain ever falls, the country 
would speedily become an arid waste. The rising 
of the Nile is therefore earnestly looked for and 
diligently watched; for if it does not come up to a 
certain standard, disastrous results may be appre¬ 
hended. The flood begins in June, about the sum¬ 
mer solstice, and increases to September. All the 
lowlands are then overflowed, and the Delta pre¬ 
sents the appearance of a great lake or marsh 
interspersed with innumerable islands, the towns, 
villages and groves being just above the water. 
TJie welcome stream is carried everywhere by 
canals, and then, after the inundation has continued 
stationary for a few days, it gradually passes away, 
and the fields are left, generally by the end of 


November, covered with its deposit, a rich brown 
slime, ready for the labors of the husbandman. 
The seed is then sown, and in three or four months’ 
time the harvest begins. The cultivation of such 
a country is, of course, peculiar. Artificial irriga¬ 
tion is necessary, and the more if the rise of the 
Nile has been below its proper average, and during 
the periods between the inundations. A kind of 
machine is now in use called shadouf; it consists 
of an upright beam or beams, to which is attached 
a pole, with a bucket suspended from one end and 
a weight from the other. By this means the rais¬ 
ing of the bucket when filled with water is made 
easy to the laborer. Some artificial system of con¬ 
veying water, possibly by canals, is alluded to by 
Moses: “ The land of Egypt, . . . where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and watcredst it with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs,” Deut. xi. 10. The produce of the 
land was various, and though severe famines have 
not unfrequently occurred, in general abundant. 
Egypt was a great corn-producing country, and 
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was considered one of the granaries of Rome. 
Some of its productions are alluded to in the mur- 
murings of the Israelites in the wilderness—“the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlic,” Nura. xi. 5. And it is 
said now to yield wheat, barley, beans, peas, len- 
- tiles, vetches, lupines, clover, flax, coleseed, lettuce, 
hemp, cummin, coriander, poppy, tobacco, water¬ 
melons and cucumbers'; while of the summer 
plants, for which the artificial watering above 


than at present; we read in Scripture of horses, 
asses, camels, oxen and sheep. Ilorses, in Solo¬ 
mon’s time, were exported from Egypt into Pales¬ 
tine and Syria, 1 Ki. x. 28, 29. The breed must 
therefore have been in request. Asses are still 
numerous and excellent; dogs, as usually in Mo¬ 
hammedan lands, are accounted unclean, but are 
sometimes kept for watching houses; very few 
swine are in the country. Camels, singularly 
enough, are not mentioned in ancient inscriptions 


and scorpions, too, are plentiful, the more venom¬ 
ous kinds in the desert. Fleas and lice are noted 
by all travelers as a perfect plague, and locusts 
appear from time to time; bats cluster in the 
ancient tombs and temples, and there are various 
kinds of birds, none, however, remarkable for 
beauty of plumage ; kiterand vultures are perhaps 
as common as any. Divers and waders frequent 
the islands and sand-banks, but the once sacred 
ibis has disappeared. 



The Gods of Egypt. 


spoken of is needed, doorah, Indian corn, onions, 
millet, henneh, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo 
and madder may be mentioned. Rice also is cul¬ 
tivated, and there are various fruits, such as dates, 
olives, grapes, figs, sycamore figs, mulberries, pome¬ 
granates and bananas. Fish abounded in the Nile 
and the lakes in the northern parts of the country, 
and they are still a common article of food. By 
these lakes and along the river the papyrus or 
bybios, of the stalks of which boats were made, 
while its leaves produced paper, formerly grew. 
It is now scarcely known, and the reeds have well- 
nigh perished, Isa. xix. 6, 7. 

Egypt was a pastoral country, perhaps more so 


or depicted on the ancient monuments, though 
there can be no doubt that they were known in 
Egypt in very early times. In the bordering 
deserts there are various kinds of wild animals. 
Some of those formerly not uncommon are now 
found no more. Thus, the hippopotamus was 
anciently an inhabitant of the lower Nile; now it 
j is not seen lower down than in Nubia. Similarly 
with respect to reptiles. The crocodile, once so 
common as to be the symbol of the Pharaohs, Ezek. 
xxix. 3, 4, is now rare in the lower, reaches of the 
Nile, though frequently met with higher up the 
stream. Frogs are abundant, and annoying by 
their incessant croaking in the autumn; snakes 


Egypt was peopled by the descendants of Ham > 
Gen. x. 6, 13,14. “ A consideration,” says Kalisch, 
“of the physiognomy and bodily structure of the 
Egyptians proves that they are . . . derived from 
the Hamites. ... It is not necessary to consider 
all Egyptians as negroes, black in complexion and 
curly haired. This is contradicted by their mum¬ 
mies and their portraits; the former exhibit mostly 
the osteology, the latter the physiognomy, of an 
Asiatic or Arabic race. They show the skull and 
the facial outline of the Caucasians; they are, in¬ 
deed, darker in complexion, brown, with a tinge 
of red, and great varieties in the shades; they 
have often a fuller lip and a more elongated 
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almond-shaped eye, half shut and languishing and 
turned up at the outer angles, sedate and placid 
countenances, round and soft features, and large 
mouths. . . . Blumenbach . . . describes the 
general or national type as possessing a peculiarly 
turgid habit, flabby cheeks, a short chin, large 
prominent eyes and a plump form of body. The 
present Copts exhibit further a certain approxima¬ 
tion to the negro.” “The Egyptian ladies,” the 
same writer observes, “ were not remarkable either 
for grace or beauty; they are pictured by ancient 
writers with no flattering colors, nor do the monu¬ 
ments permit any romantic illusion on this point; 
if rotundity and corpulency, thick and upturned 
lips, contracted brows, long oval eyes and well- 
developed and prominent ears are attractions, the 
Egyptian ladies belong to the fairest of their sex.” 

With regard to the institutions and habits of the 
Egyptians, their public and their private life may 
be briefly touched on. 

The government was monarchical, but it was not 
an absolute despotism. The sovereign had great 
power, which he sometimes delegated to his minis¬ 
ter, Gen. xli. 40; he took the advice of his coun¬ 
cilors, 37, 38; he degraded and put to death high 
officers of his court, but not, it seems, without 
examination, xl. 1-3, 20-22; lie did not venture 
to interfere with the franchises of the priestly 
caste, even when the rest of the people were brought 
into a feudal subjection, xlvii. 20-26; these facts 
show that the monarch’s authority, at least at one 
period, was under certain limitations. The laws 
of the country, there is reason to believe, were 
equitable and well enforced. In the monuments 
persons are represented as unarmed; it has been 
inferred, with much probability, that there was 
security for life and property. The Egyptians 
must have been a warlike nation; we hear of con¬ 
quests effected by their arms, and till the predom¬ 
inance of the great Eastern monarchies, Egyptian 
influence would seem to have extended over neigh¬ 
boring countries. The most powerful arm of their 
military force was probably their war-chariots; 
thus we find it specially noted that a vast chariot 
force pursued the departing Israelites, Ex. xiv. 6, 
7, 23, 25; so, in later times, the Egyptian chariots 
are specially mentioned, 2 Chr. xii. 3; xiv. 9, and 
it may well be thought that the “horsemen” were 
those who fought in the chariots. 

Religion. —The religion of Egypt was an organized 
system. There was, as has been said, a priestly caste, 
and these formed the highest aristocracy; they were 
great landed proprietors; they controlled the sov¬ 
ereign, and the statues of the chief priests, like 
those of the Pharaohs, were set up in the temples. 
The high-priest had vast power, his office being 
hereditary. Of their gods there were three orders. 
The first comprised eight great deities: 1. Amun, 
king of gods; 2. Maut, the mother of all, or ma¬ 
ternal principle; 3. Amon, variously called Noum, 
Nou, Noub, Nef and Knef, the ram-headed deity; 
4. Silt6, his consort; 5. Pthah, creative power; 

6. Neith, corresponding to the classical Minerva; 

7. Khem, the generative principle and universal 
nature; 8. Pasht, corresponding to Diana. Then 
followed the second order of twelve gods: 1. Re, 
Ra or Phrah, the sun; 2. Seb (Saturn); 3. Netpe 
(Rhea); 4. Khons; 5. Anouks (Vesta); 6. Atmou, 
Atmoo, Atumor Atm, darkness; 7. Moui; 8. Tafne; 
9. Thoth, intellect (Mercury); 10. Savak, the croc¬ 
odile-headed god ; 11. Seneb, Soven or Eileithyia; 
12. Mandoo, Mandou or Munt (Mars). The third 
order were the children of Seb and Netpe; they 
were: 1. Osiris; 2. Aroeris, the elder Ilorus; 
3. Seth or Typhon, the dark destroying principle; 


4. Isis; 5. Nepthys. There were many other 
deities, of which the most noted was Thmei, Mei 
or Ma, truth and justice. But there is some uncer¬ 
tainty as to the arrangement of these gods. Dol- 
linger places Ra at the head of all. Different 
deities were specially honored in different cities, 
and there were triads, generally a god with his 
wife and their child, who had peculiar respect 
paid them in certain places. 

Indeed, the gods of the first and second orders 
were but partially venerated. Herodotus tells us 
that they were not everywhere worshiped alike. 
It was the third order, Osiris and others connected 
with him, that was nationally recognized. And 
there is a legendary story, not only current among 
the Egyptians, but adopted and embellished by 
classical writers. The five children of Netpe were 
born on five successive days, the intercalary days 
to be added to the year of 360. Osiris became the 
husband of Isis, and the younger Ilorus was their 
son. Typhon was the husband of Nepthys, and 


being the last god that reigned in Egypt. He also, 
according to some accounts, was prematurely cut 
to pieces. Here was a myth, affording abundant 
scope for the piety, the patriotism and the personal 
sympathies of the people. ... It described the 
deeds and sufferings of a primitive monarch, 
. . . the boast of the nation and a martyr in its 
cause. The popular ballads identified him with 
Menes, the founder of the first monarchy, who was 
torn in pieces by a hippopotamus; they joined with 
affectionate solicitude in the sorrowful quest of the 
widowed queen, and were never wearied of the 
annual rejoicing to commemorate the day when 
Osiris was found. Conceptions of this kind, min¬ 
gling with the elder mythologies, naturally over¬ 
powered their weak and passionless abstractions. 
With the exceptions of Amun and Kneph, the 
gods of the first and second orders seem all to have 
passed into the Osirian group and been supplanted 
by it. Osiris is figured as Phthali and as Khem, 
Isis as Neith. . . . They were called the great 
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had by her Anubis. Osiris was king of Egypt. 
He promoted civilization among his people, and 
taught them agriculture. Then he traveled, leav¬ 
ing Isis regent, lie traversed Ethiopia, where lie 
gathered a band of satyrs, Arabia and Europe, 
everywhere inculcating the worship of the (infe¬ 
rior) gods and the knowledge of a supreme Being. 
While he was absent, Typhon raised a rebellion, 
murdered Osiris on his return and scattered the 
pieces of his mangled body. Isis was at Coptos 
when she received the intelligence. She cut off 
her hair and put on mourning. Then raising an 
army, she defeated the rebels, recovered the re¬ 
mains of Osiris, which she enclosed in images and 
distributed to the various temples. “ Being the 
author of agriculture, the ox was selected as his 
sacred animal; Isis being added to the deities at 
her death, the cow became her appropriate em¬ 
blem. Anubis, who assisted in the search for 
Osiris, was made an attendant genius, and is repre¬ 
sented with the head of a jackal, which the Greeks 
mistook for a. dog. Typhon was condemned to 
perpetual abomination, as the spirit of evil, in the 
shapes of an ass and a hippopotamus. Horus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis, succeeded to the throne, 


god and goddess of Egypt; their son Horus as¬ 
sumed the hawk’s head of Ra, the sun. ... In 
effect, while the older forms were honored with an 
occasional rite, Isis and Osiris were emphatically— 
to foreigners almost exclusively—the objects of 
Egyptian worship. Their rites exercised a power¬ 
ful influence, not only over the native mind, but 
on the robuster intellects of Greece and Rome. 
The mysteries of Isis became a tale of wonder 
throughout the civilized world. They gained 
admittance, in spite of repeated prohibitions, into 
imperial Rome; the legions carried her shrine to 
distant Britain, and planted it outside their en¬ 
campments in every quarter of the empire. A 
temple to Serapis, the later form of Osiris, stood 
near the ancient Eboracum, on a site now covered 
by the York railway-station,” almost under the 
shadow of York minster. Besides the deities 
hitherto mentioned, the Egyptians worshiped ani¬ 
mals, and even inanimate things, believing that 
the gods dwelt in them, comp. Ex. viii. 26. For 
according to their pantheistic philosophy, they 
conceived not of God as a person, but as an essence, 
diffused throughout nature, and manifested in in¬ 
finite variety of form. Animate and inanimate 
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things were parts of one nature, of which the 
entirety was believed to be God. So that any one 
might be a manifestation of the divine presence. 

The Egyptians are said to have believed in the 
immortality of the soul and future rewards and 
punishments. But it was not the Scripture trutli 
that they held. They imagined that there was a 
transmigration of the soul, which, when it parted 
from the human body, passed in a kind of circuit 
through inferior animals and birds till eventually 
it resumed the form of man. The judgment of 
the dead is delineated in papyri enclosed with 
mummies. The spirit stands before Osiris and 
professes innocence of various crimes, then before 
forty-two avenging judges it utters again protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, and afterward the heart is 
weighed. There are representations of blessedness 
in which worldly occupations are still pursued, 
and of torments to which the wicked are sub¬ 
jected. It may be added that the rite of circum¬ 
cision was anciently practiced in this country. 

Manners and Customs .—In their private life the 
position of the women was remarkable. There was 
free intercourse between the sexes, men and women 
being entertained in the same apartment, seated in 
mixed groups. They were a pleasure-loving, con¬ 
vivial people. The monuments show them amusing 
themselves with music and dancing, regaled with 
wine and other refreshments and presented with 
garlands and perfumes. The women were immoral. 
Concubinage was allowed, the concubines ranking 
as inferior wives. They had various games, and 
the higher orders were pleased to superintend their 
fields and gardens, and diverted themselves with 
hunting and fishing. The classes were distinct, 
though there was no regular system of castes; the 
lowest were put to tend cattle. They were ac¬ 
quainted with letters, and no nation was ever so 
fond of writing down everything as they were. 
But nothing was of more importance than their 
funeral rites. See Embalming. They had made 
great progress in the arts; their architecture, sculp¬ 
ture and paintings speak for them to the present 
day. Of course they had boats for the navigation 
of the Nile. They excelled in manufactures, in 
weaving, pottery, etc. They cultivated more re¬ 
condite sciences, as the mention of their magicians 
shows, Gen. xli. 8; Ex. vii. 11, 22. So many an¬ 
cient monuments exist in Egypt in which the 
habits of the people are depicted, and so much 
has been learned from the inscriptions which have 
been deciphered, that, though in regard to their 
history we yet want more certain knowledge, the 
daily life of this remarkable people is brought out 
to us with vivid distinctness. Some illustrations 
are given to show the domestic manners in the 
preparations for the table and the amusements of 
the people. We see thus what the country was in 
which the Israelites had to serve a hard appren¬ 
ticeship—how they were brought in contact with 
and must have learned many arts there, and what 
was the Egyptian idolatry, with which they were 
tainted, and were subsequently prone to fall into. 
We cannot, however, doubt that the sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt was ordained for good, and that 
God employed this sharp discipline for his Church’s 
welfare. The Judge of all the earth in this, as in 
everything else, did right. 

The language of ancient Egypt is preserved in 
the monumental inscriptions which are found in 
the hieroglyphic and in the demotic or enchorial 
— i. e ., the popular—mode of writing. It was for a 
long time thought impossible to decipher these, 
but the first step was taken by means of the fa¬ 
mous Rosetta stone, now in the British Museum, 


on which were three copies of, as it was presumed, 
the same inscription. One of these was in Greek. 
A key was therefore obtained to the others, and 
scholars have since done much to unravel the an¬ 
cient records. The present Coptic, of which there 
are various dialects, as the Memphitic, the The¬ 
baic and the Bashmuric, bears, it is thought, a near 
relation to the old language. 

History .—The Egyptians are the earliest people 
known to us as a nation. When Abraham entered 
the Delta from Canaan, they had been long enjoy¬ 
ing the advantages of a settled government and 
established laws. They had already built cities, 
practiced agriculture and parceled out their val¬ 
ley into farms. They reverenced a landmark as a 
god, while their neighbors knew of no property 
but herds and movables. They had invented liier- 
oglyphics and improved them into syllabic writ¬ 
ing, and almost into an alphabet. They had in¬ 
vented records, and wrote their kings’ names and 
actions on the massive temples which they raised. 
As we have no authentic means of counting the 
ages during which this civilization was progressing, 
we shall overlook those years when the gods were 
said to have reigned on the earth and the times of 
Menes, the fabulous founder of the monarchy, and 
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regard history as beginning with the earliest re¬ 
maining records—namely, the temple at Karnak 
and the obelisk at Heliopolis, both raised by Osir- 
tisen I. of Thebes; the great pyramids built by 
Suphis and Sensuphis, kings of Memphis; with 
the tablets in the copper-mines near Sinai, which 
record the conquest of that country by Suphis, and 
prove that those mines had been already worked 
by the Egyptians. Such, then, was the state of 
Egypt in the time of Abraham, about 1600 or 
1700 B. C. The country was divided into several 
little kingdoms whose boundaries cannot now be 
exactly known. In the valley to the south of Sil- 
silis was the kingdom of Elephantine, next was 
the kingdom of Thebes, which perhaps included 
all the valley to the east of the Nile, for it had a 
port at uEnum, on the Red Sea, and thus traded 
with Arabia. On the west of the river was the 
kingdom of This or Abydos, which had some trade 
with the Great Oasis and the kingdom of Iierac- 
leopolis. Embracing the western half of the 
Delta was the kingdom of Memphis, which in the 
reign of Suphis had been strong enough to con¬ 
quer Thebes and the peninsula of Sinai. In the 
east of the Delta were the kingdoms of Bubastis 
and Tanis. 

It was in the time of these petty monarchies that 
the Chaldaean and Phoenician herdsmen were mov¬ 


ing westward and settling quietly in the Delta, till 
after a few generations they took possession of some 
of the cities and levied a tribute from the Egypt¬ 
ians. Their sovereigns, called the Hyksos or 
shepherd-kings, dwelt at A bar is, probably the city 
afterward called Heliopolis, and they held their 
ground in Egypt for about six reigns. The tyranny 
of the Hyksos led the states of Egypt to unite 
i against them; and Amasis, king of Thebes, mak¬ 
ing common cause with the kings of the other parts 
of Egypt, the hateful Phoenicians were defeated 
and driven from the country, probably about 1450 
B. O., and 200 years after the reign of Osirtisen I. 
With Amasis and the expulsion of the Hyksos 
began the reigns of those great Thebhn kings 
whose temples and statues and obelisks and tombs 
have for more than 3000 years made the valley 
of the Nile a place of interest. The kings of the 
other parts of Egypt sank to the rank of sovereign 
priests. Amunothph I. gained Ethiopia by mar¬ 
riage. Thothmosis II. added Memphis to his do¬ 
minions by his marriage with Queen Nitocris, the 
builder of the third pyramid. Thothmosis IV. 
built the temple between the fore paws of the 
great Sphynx. Amunothph III. set up his two 
gigantic statues in the plain of Thebes, one of 
which uttered its musical notes every morning at 
sunrise. Oimenepththah I. added to the temples 
of Thebes and of Abydos. Rameses II. (Sesostris) 
covered Egypt and Ethiopia and the coasts of the 
Red Sea with his temples, obelisks and statues. 
He was successful against the neighboring Arabs, 
and marched through Palestine to the shores of 
the Black Sea. Rameses III. still further adorned 
Thebes with his architecture. It was at the begin¬ 
ning of this period, before Memphis was united to 
Thebes, that the Israelites settled in the Delta, and 
that Joseph, as chief minister of the king of Mem¬ 
phis, changed the laws of Lower Egypt. It was 
after Thebes and Memphis were united, when Jo¬ 
seph’s services had been forgotten, that Moses led 
his countrymen out of Egypt to escape the tyranny 
of their masters. The wealth of the Egyptians at 
this time was proverbial, and the' still-existing 
monuments of their magnificence prove the high 
civilization of the country. The Jewish nation 
was weak and struggling with difficulties before 
the reign of David. The history of Greece begins 
with the Trojan war; but before the time of Da¬ 
vid and the Trojan war, the power and glory of 
Thebes had passed away. Upper Egypt sank 
under the rising power of the Delta. Theban 
prosperity had lasted for about 500 years. 

B. C. 990.—On the fall of Thebes, Shishak of 
Bubastis, the conqueror of Rehoboam, governed 
all Egypt, and recorded on the walls of the great 
Theban temple his victories over the Jews. For 
a few reigns the kingdom was governed by kings 
of Tanis. Then the kings of Ethiopia ruled in 
Thebes, and led the armies of Egypt to aid the 
Israelites against their Assyrian oppressors. This 
unsettled state of affairs lasted nearly 300 years, 
during which, as the prophet Isaiah had foretold, 
Egyptians fought against Egyptians, every one 
against his brother and against his neighbor, city 
against city and kingdom against kingdom. The 
city of Sais at length obtained the mastery by the 
aid of the number of Greeks that had settled there, 
and of the skill in arms of the Greek mercenaries 
whom the kings of Sais took into their pay. The 
kings of Sais were more despotic than the kings 
of Thebes, but under their rule Egypt again en¬ 
joyed a high degree of prosperity. They strug¬ 
gled with the Babylonians for the dominion of 
Judiea. Psammetichus conquered Ethiopia, Necho 
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began the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
Ilis sailors circumnavigated Africa. He conquered 
Jerusalem; and when the Chaldees afterward drove 
back the Egyptian army, the remnant of Judah, 
with the prophet Jeremiah, retreated into Egypt 
to seek a refuge with King Ilophra. The colony 
of Greeks at Naucratis, a little below Sais, now 
became of importance. The Greek philosophers 
Thales and Solon visited the country. Hecatceus 
of Miletus went up as high as Thebes, and Pythag¬ 
oras dwelt many years among the priests. But 
Egyptian greatness rested on a weak foundation; 
jealousy increased between the native soldiers and 
the Greek mercenaries;.the armies had to encoun¬ 
ter the powerful and ambitious monarchies of Asia, 
and as foretold especially by Ezekiel, eh. xxix., 
xxx., were put to the worse. Cyrus reconquered 
the island of Cyprus, and finally Cambyses overran 
Egypt and reduced it to the rank of a Persian 
province, B. C. 523. During 200 years Egypt suf¬ 
fered severely under its Persian rulers, or else from 
its own struggles for freedom. Cambyses plundered 
the tombs and temples, broke the statues and 
scourged the priests. Darius governed more mildly 
by native satraps; but after his defeat at Marathon, 
the Egyptians rose and made themselves independ¬ 
ent for a brief period. Afterward, when Bactria 
rebelled against Artaxerxes, they again rose, and 
made Inarus and Amyrtams kings. Then for a few 
years Hellanicus and Herodotus and other inquir¬ 
ing Greeks were able to enter the country and 
study the customs of this remarkable people. 
When the Egyptians w$re again conquered, Da¬ 
rius Nothus attempted to alter the religion of the 
country; but when the civil war broke out between 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger Cyrus, the 
Egyptians rebelled a third time against the Per¬ 
sians, and with the help of the Greeks were again 
an independent monarchy. Plato and Eudoxus 
then visited the country. The fourth conquest by 
the Persians was the last, and Egypt was governed 
by a Persian satrap till Persia itself was conquered 
by Alexander the Great, B. C. 332. When Alex¬ 
ander’s army occupied Memphis, the numerous 
Greeks who had settled in Lower Egypt found 
themselves the ruling class. Egypt became at 
once a Greek kingdom, and Alexander showed his 
wisdom in the regulations bv which he guarded the 
prejudices and religion of the Egyptians, who were 
henceforth to be treated as inferiors and forbidden 
to carry arms. He founded Alexandria as the 
Greek capital. On his death, his lieutenant, Ptol¬ 
emy, made himself king of Egypt, being the first 
of a race of monarchs who governed for 300 years, 
and made it the second chief kingdom in the world, 
till it sunk under its own luxuries and vices and 
the rising power of Rome. The Ptolemies founded 
a large public library and a museum of learned 
men. Under their patronage, Theocritus, Callim¬ 
achus, Lycophron and Apollonius Rhodius wrote 
their poems; Euclid composed his elements of 
geometry; Apollonius of Perga invented conic 
sections; Hipparchus made a catalogue of the 
stars; Eratosthenes measured the size of the earth ; 
the Bible was translated into Greek; several of the 
Apocryphal books were written; Homer was ed¬ 
ited ; anatomy was studied. Poetry soon sunk 
under the despotism, and the writers were then 
content to clothe science in verse. Aratus wrote 
an astronomical poem; Manetho, an astrological 
poem; Nicander, a medical poem ; and afterward, 
Dionysius, a geographical poem. Under these Al¬ 
exandrian kings the native Egyptians still contin¬ 
ued building their grand and massive temples, 
nearly in the style of those built by the kings of 


Thebes and Sais. The temples in the island of 
Pliilce, in the Great Oasis, at Latopolis, at Ombos, 
at Dcndera and at Thebes prove that the Ptolemies 
had not wholly crushed the zeal and energy of the 
Egyptians. An Egyptian phalanx had been formed, 
armed and disciplined like the Greeks. These sol¬ 
diers rebelled unsuccessfully against Epiphanes, 
and then Thebes rebelled against Soter II., but was 
so crushed that it never again held rank among 
cities. But while the Alexandrians were keeping 
down the Egyptians, they were themselves sinking 
under the Romans. Epiphanes asked for Roman 
help. His two sons appealed to the senate to settle 
their quarrels and guard the kingdom from Syrian 
invasion. Alexander II. was placed on the throne 
by the Romans, and Auletes went to Rome to ask 
for help against his subjects. Lastly, the beautiful 
Cleopatra, the disgrace of her country and the fire¬ 
brand of the republic, maintained her power by 
surrendering her person first to Julius Caesar, and 
then to Mark Antony. On the defeat of Mark 
Antony by Augustus, B. C. 30, Egypt became a 
province of Rome, and was governed by the em¬ 


traccs of science retreated from Alexandria before 
ignorance and bigotry. The country sunk year by 
year in civilization, in population and in strength; 
and when the Arabs, animated by religion and with 
all the vigor of a new people, burst forth upon 
their neighbors, Egypt was conquered by the fol¬ 
lowers of Mohammed, A. D. 640, six hundred years 
after it had been conquered by the Romans. So 
true has proved the prediction of Ezekiel that 
Egypt should be a base kingdom, ch. xxix. 14. 

The population of Egypt must have been very 
large in the earliest times. It has been placed at 
7,000,000 under the Pharaohs; at 7,500,000 (exclu¬ 
sive of Alexandria) in the time of Nero; Volncy 
gave the number 2,300,000; Bowring’s report on 
Egypt at 3,200,000. At the present time it is above 
3,000,000; population of Cairo, 300,000. 

Architecture and Sculptures .—The monuments we 
have left to us in Egypt are of two periods, those 
built in the times of the Pharaohs, and those built 
during the rule of the Greek and Roman kings of 
the country. Although the temples of the two pe¬ 
riods differ considerably in plan and in other par- 
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perors with jealous suspicion. It was still a Greek 
state, and Alexandria was the chief seat of Greek 
learning and science. Its library, which had been 
burned by Cajsar’s soldiers, had been replaced by 
that from Pergamus. The Egyptians yet continued 
building temples and covering them with hiero¬ 
glyphics, as of old ; but on the spread of Christian¬ 
ity the old superstitions lost their sway, the ani¬ 
mals were no longer worshiped, and we find few 
hicroglyphical inscriptions after the reign of Com- 
modus. Now arose in Alexandria the Christian 
catechetical school which produced Clemens and 
Origcn. The sects of Gnostics united astrology 
and magic with religion. The school of Alexan¬ 
drian Platonics produced Plotinus and Proclus. 
Monasteries were built all over Egypt, Christian 
monks took the place of the pagan hermits, and 
the Bible was translated into Coptic. On the di¬ 
vision of the Roman empire, A. D. 337, Egypt fell 
to the lot of Constantinople. On the rise of the 
Arian controversy the Egyptians belonged to the 
Athanasian party, while the Greeks of Alexandria 
were chiefly Arians. Hence, a new cause of weak¬ 
ness to the government under Theodosius, pagan¬ 
ism and Arianism were forbidden by law, the li¬ 
brary was burned by the Athanasians, and the last 


ticulars, there is yet sound reason for believing 
that those built under the Greeks and Romans 
were constructed after designs, as they certainly 
occupy the sites, of Pharaonic temples still more 
ancient than any now existing—that they were, in 
fact, mere restorations of temples built by the earlier 
Pharaohs. 

The leading features of the now-existing temples 
of the time of the Pharaohs are these: First, a 
gateway or pylon, flanked by two truncated pyra¬ 
mids. These occupy the entire width of the build¬ 
ing, and form the entrance to a square court sur¬ 
rounded by a portico supported by a double oi 
single row of columns. Crossing this court, the 
visitor passes through a second pylon into the 
inner court, which was likewise surrounded by a 
portico supported either by columns or by piers, 
against which were figures of the king. Beyond 
this second court, it would appear, the public were 
not admitted, for the spaces between the front row 
of columns or piers facing the gateway are occu¬ 
pied by a dwarf wall, which effectually barred en¬ 
trance excepting at either one of three points where 
there were gates. This inner court led imme¬ 
diately into the largest chamber of the temple, 
called the “ Hall of Columns,” the roof of which 
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was always supported by columns representing a 
grove of papyrus. The centre avenue was higher 
than the rest of the hall, and consisted usually of 
twelve columns, the capitals being imitated from 
the full-blown expanded papyrus, while the columns 
which sustained the lower roof were in the form 
of a bud of the same plant. To the Hall of Col¬ 
umns succeeded a series of smaller chambers, the 
roofs of which were generally supported by six or 
four columns, imitating the bud of the papyrus, 
either as a single plant or as several bound to¬ 
gether, or else by square piers, or columns with : 
eight, twelve or sixteen faces. These apartments ! 
frequently surrounded a dark chamber, the most 
sacred in the temple, the holy of holies. Whether 
the roof of the portico which surrounded the court 
was supported by piers or columns, the structural 
arrangements were always precisely the same. 
There was first the pier or column, ordinarily 
made of several pieces of stone solidly united by 
mortar and wooden cramps, then came the archi¬ 
trave or frieze, of one block, stretching from col¬ 
umn to column, and lastly the blocks forming the 


three sides with a colonnade. At the extremity 
of the court, and facing the gateway, was an ele¬ 
vated portico of six columns in line, and three or 
four deep. The uninitiated obviously were not 
permitted to enter beyond the court, for the first 
row of columns of the portico are invariably joined 
by a dwarf wall, the only opening being between 
the centre intercolumniation, to which were at¬ 
tached the valves of the gate. To the portico suc¬ 
ceeded a series of small chambers, the roofs of 
which were supported by four or by two columns. 
The centre chambers were lighted by small square 
openings in the roof, and those at the side by small 
openings in the walls, but in no example is there 
that kind of clere-story perforated with large open¬ 
ings that occurs in the ITall of Columns of the 
Pharaonic temples. Besides the foregoing cha¬ 
racteristics, there is an elaborate form of capital, 
representing the papyrus in three stages of growth 
in one capital, or sometimes a collection of lotus 
flowers, or the full-blown papyrus alone, but in no 
instance do we find the pier with the attached fig¬ 
ure, nor the single bud of the papyrus, nor that 
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cornice, concealing the ends of the roof-stones, 
which rested upon the architrave. The bulk of 
the column, in proportion to the weight it had to 
sustain, was extremely ample; and the pressure 
being always perpendicular, these ancient struc¬ 
tures have come down to us with their roofs sound, 
while arched buildings of much less antiquity have 
been entirely ruined by the lateral pressure which 
that mode of construction exerts on the walls. 

The Egyptian gate was peculiarly simple, with 
its undisguised lintel and door-posts, all so vividly 
reminding us of the memorable night on which so 
many door-posts and lintels in Egypt were marked 
with the blood of the Passover, Ex. xii. 7. The 
lintel was always of one stone, and the door-posts 
also were very frequently of only one block, while 
each of the three portions had its appropriate dec¬ 
oration. The door-posts also bore the name and 
title of the builder. In the larger gates, such as 
the propvlon of Luxor, the globe was sculptured 
in the cavetto, and the posts with figures of the 
king making offerings to the different divinities. 

The temples built during the reigns of the 
Greek and Roman kings may be thus described. 
First, the propylon, with its truncated pyramidal 
towers, which were sometimes adorned with nar¬ 
row flags on tall poles; then a court surrounded on 


form of column which represents several buds of 
the plant joined together. The palm tree capital, 
however, belongs to both periods. 

A distinguishing feature of the Ptolemaic tem¬ 
ples is, that the masonry is even more perfect than 
that of the time of the Pharaohs, if we except the 
pyramids and the granite temples of Lower Egypt. 
The temples of the Roman period are usually in¬ 
ferior in extent to the Ptolemaic buildings; they | 
are also remarkable for a yet more elaborate form 
of capital, more salient and curvilinear forms in 
the sculpture and architectural decorations, and a 
still more perfect masonry. Granite seems rarely 
to have been employed for architectural purposes 
in any part of Egypt excepting the Delta. In the 
Thebai'd it was used chiefly for sculpture, the or¬ 
dinary building material being the limestone of 
the district, or the fine sandstone of the quarries 
of Silsilis. 

The most usual kind of mural sculpture, and 
entirely peculiar to the Egyptians, seems to have 
been designed to endure to the latest time. The 
outline of the object intended to be represented is 
cut into the smooth surface of the wall, while at 
the same time the minor forms and rotundity arc 
represented within the incised outline. By this 
contrivance the general outline is the last part to 


suffer injury, for to obliterate it the whole surface 
of the wall must first be destroyed. Sometimes 
the outline is excessively deep, at others the sur¬ 
face of the figures is altogether much lower than 
the general surface of the wall, and in others the 
outline is but slightly incised with a correspond¬ 
ing flatness within. The Egyptians rarely prac¬ 
ticed the true basso-relievo ; but wherever they did 
so, the sculpture is almost invariably in very low 
relief. The back view of the human figure is 
never represented in the bas-reliefs excepting in 
the case of an enemy, and then rarely; the figure 
is generally represented in profile, and there are 
but few attempts at delineating the front view of 
the foot or of the face; however, whether the face 
be represented in front or side view, a profile eye 
is never found. The figures of the king in battle- 
pieces, and of the landed proprietor in domestic 
scenes, are always on a much larger scale than the 
other actors in the piece, from whence we may in¬ 
fer that superior size typified persons of sovereign 
power, men of renown or of official or domestic 
importance. In Egyptian sculpture, the erect 
figure in the round, invariably has the left leg 
advanced, as if about to march ; another peculiar¬ 
ity of the round figures is, that the limbs are never 
entirely detached from the body of the stone, the 
portion of the work thus left being always painted 
white. In addition to the foregoing special cha¬ 
racteristics are certain conventionalities of color 
worth noting. The Egyptians are represented 
with red and yellow complexions—red ochre for 
the men and yellow for the women. The hair of 
the king is frequently painted blue, but that of 
ordinary men black. In representing the various 
nations with whom they had intercourse, they 
seem to have endeavored to imitate the com¬ 
plex ions, peculiar to each. Amun Ra, the chief 
divinity of Thebes, is always painted blue, and he 
is further distinguished by two high feathers which 
he wears in his cap. The inferior divinities are 
not uncommonly of the complexions of mortals. 
The sky or heavens are invariably indicated by a 
strip of blue coming downward at the lower side 
of each extremity, and occasionally having upon 
it a row of five pointed stars. Water, seas and 
rivers are represented by a series of zig-zag lines 
of a blue or green color. Mountains have a yellow 
color with red spots upon it. 

Arts and Manufactures .—The civilization and 
customs of the Egyptians at the time of the 
erection of the pyramids differed in no important 
points from those of their descendants. The ma¬ 
sonry of the passages in the great pyramid has not 
been surpassed at any age, while the pile is so ac¬ 
curately placed north and south that the variation 
of the compass may be ascertained from the direc¬ 
tion of its sides. More than 2000 B. C. the Egyp¬ 
tians had duodecimal as well as decimal numbers, 
weights and measures adjusted to a pound of 1400 
grains. The geographical division of the country; 
the division of the year into twelve months of 
thirty days, the year being divided into three 
periods of four months each—the period of inun¬ 
dation, the period of vegetation and the period 
of harvest; ornaments of gold and silver; musical 
instruments; and with the exception of horses and 
chariots, the paintings represent the usual indus¬ 
trial pursuits of after times. The statues of the 
most ancient times were worked to a fixed canon. 
Bronze statues cast from moulds and having a core 
of earth were first made in Egypt, and introduced 
thence into Greece by Rhoesus. Painting in tem- 
per& appeared at the same age, but encaustic not 
till the Greek and Roman periods. Their musical 
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instruments were harps, lyres, guitars, drums, tam- 
borines, clappers, double and single pipes, flutes, 
cymbals, the sistrum, and a few others of less 
common occurrence. Their amusements were 
various, including dancing of almeli, juggling, 
tumbling, mummery, ball, draughts, dice, mora, 
single-stick, quarter-staff, wrestling, bull-fights, etc. 
In mechanical axts, the carpenter, boat-builder, 
potter, leather-cutter, glass-blower and others are 
frequently represented, and we see the blow-pipe, 
bellows and syphons; the press, balance, lever; the 
saw, the adze, the chisel, the forceps, the syringe, 
harpoon, razors; we have also glazed pottery, the 
potterVwheel and the kiln, and dated specimen 
of glass of the time of Thothmes III., 1445 B. C. 
In metallurgy, gold-beating, damaskening, engrav¬ 
ing, casting, inlaying, wire-drawing and other pro¬ 
cesses. Tin and zinc, as well as iron and steel, are 
either proved by discoveries or inferred from the 
monuments. In agriculture are the plough, hoe, 
sickle and other imple¬ 
ments. In warfare, 
shields, cuirasses of 
quilted leather, hel¬ 
mets, spears, clubs, 
maces, daggers, bows, 
battle-axes, pole-axes, 
hatchets and falchions; 
for sieges, the testudo, 
ladders, torches and lan¬ 
terns. The processes of 
growing and preparing 
flax, and making into 
thread, string, ropes and 
cloth, as well as the 
looms employed, arc all 
depicted. Mats and bas¬ 
kets were beautifully 
made either of the hal- 
feh grass or palm leaves, 
or of the outer rind of 
the papyrus plant, the 
pith of which was used 
in making paper. Cof¬ 
fins or wooden sarco¬ 
phagi were chiefly of 
sycamore, deal or cedar, 
covered with stucco and 
richly painted. The or¬ 
dinary boats of the Nile 
were of planks of the 
acacia, and had two rud¬ 
ders or large oars, and the sail of cloth frequently 
painted or worked in colored patterns. Many of 
the vessels of burden were of great size. The boats 
made of papyrus were mostly punts for fishing, or 
for gliding through the canals of the Delta. Imple¬ 
ments for painting, ladles, bells, crucibles and sur¬ 
gical instruments have all been found, and are pre¬ 
served in various museums. The commerce of the 
Egyptians with neighboring nations enriched the 
country with slaves, cattle, gems, metals, rare ani¬ 
mals and objects of curiosity. The Egyptians ex¬ 
pended enormous wealth on the tombs and furni¬ 
ture of the dead, and the paintings acquaint us fully 
with the ceremonies followed, from the embalming 
to the final judgment. 

The prophecies relating to Egypt and their ful¬ 
fillment demand the most attentive consideration. 
They were uttered when the Pharaohs were at 
their height of power. Then did Joel commence 
the mournful strain: “ Egypt shall be a desola¬ 
tion,” Joel iii. 19, and Isaiah took it up: “The 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a 
cruel lord,” Isa. xix. 4; and Jeremiah and Eze¬ 


kiel, when the catastrophe was nearer, describe 
with terrible particularity not only the judgments 
which would be inflicted in their days, but how 
Egypt should be a base kingdom, and there “be 
no more a prince of the land of Egypt,” Jer. xlvi.; 
Ezek. xxx. Plow accurately these threatenings have 
been accomplished let history declare. 

Egypt is now a fief under hereditary rulers, 
viceroys of the Turkish empire. The houses of 
the wealthier classes in the chief towns are roomy 
and substantially built, but the dwellings of the 
lower orders are many of them but hovels built of 
unbaked bricks cemented with mud. The villages 
stand upon eminences of rubbish, the materials of 
older buildings, and are thus just above the reach 
of the inundations. The whole land is crowded 
with relies of antiquity. The pyramids, the tem¬ 
ples, the tombs, speak of a grandeur that has passed 
away, and will always attract the curiosity and ad¬ 
miration of the world. The habits of the modern 


by the town Rhinokoloura, the modern Wady cl- 
'Arish, is meant. In Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlviii. 21, it 
is termed simply “ the river.” 

EHI (e'he), a son of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 
He was known also bv other names, Ahiram, Num. 
xxvi. 38, Alier, 1 Chr. vii. 12, Aharah, viii. 1. 

EHUD (e'hud), one of the persons who wits 
raised up to deliver Israel in the time of the judges, 
and to vindicate their cause. He was of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and the son of Gera. "While he was 
evidently a man of valor, and had doubtless at 
heart the best interests of his people, the mode he 
took to accomplish the object he had in view was 
certainly liable to reprehension, and allowance 
requires to be made for the circumstances of the 
time. It had too much the character of meeting 
the adversary with his own weapons. Ehud went 
at the head of a deputation which had been sent 
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inhabitants illustrate in many respects the narra¬ 
tives of Scripture. Many Israelitish customs there 
alluded to have their counterpart in modern Egypt. 
See Hieroglyphics ; Nile ; Plague. 

EGYPTIAN, a native of Egypt, Gen. xvi. 1, 
and frequently elsewhere. 

The person so called in Acts xxi. 38 was no 
doubt the pretended prophet who posted himself 
on Mount Olivet, and declared that the walls of 
Jerusalem would fall down at his word. Felix, 
however, set upon him, and defeated his followers, 
while he fled and disappeared ; the captain of the 
temple believed that he had now been captured. 

EGYPT, PLAGUES OF. See Plagues. 

EGYPT, RIVER OF. By this expression the 
Nile must sometimes be understood, as in Gen. xv. 
18, the eastern branch of the Nile, the Hebrew 
term being nahar. But in Num. xxxiv. 5, Josh, 
xv. 4, 47; 1 Ki. viii. 65; 2 Ki. xxiv. 7; Isa. xxvii. 
12, the brook or torrent of Egypt, nahhal in Hebrew, 


to offer a present, or possibly to pay a tribute 
under that form, from the portions of Canaan that 
had fallen under the sway of Eglon. And after 
the gift had been presented, and the company of 
deputies had got as far as what is called the quarries 
on their way back, Ehud returned, and on the pro¬ 
fessed ground of having some important message 
to deliver to Eglon was allowed to enter with him 
into a private chamber, where he suddenly stabbed 
him. His being left-handed gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of more easily accomplishing his purpose, 
as the action of his hand was not perceived by the 
adversary till too late to save himself from the 
stroke. And Ehud, having taken the precaution 
of locking the door behind him, found time to 
make his escape before any alarm was raised re¬ 
garding the deed he had committed. He hurried 
on to acquaint his countrymen with the fact; and 
having blown the trumpet in Mount Ephraim, he 
assembled a band of valiant men, who fell upon 
the Moabites before they had time to recover from 
their consternation, and broke their yoke from the 
neck of Israel. Undoubtedly that yoke had been 
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unrighteously imposed, and the Israelites were at 
liberty to resort to all lawful means to obtain de¬ 
liverance from its burden. At the same time, it 
behoved them to remember that it had come upon 
them as a chastisement from God for their sins, 
and that in the very payment of an offering or 
tribute, they made a formal acknowledgment of 
their actual subjection to the supremacy of Moab. 
However justly, therefore, Eglon may have fallen 
under the fatal stroke of Ehud, one cannot justify, 
on abstract principles of righteousness, the inflict¬ 
ing of such a stroke under a profession of friend¬ 
ship, and by an artifice of deceit. But in saying 
this, we do not impugn the reality of his faith, or 
the honesty of his zeal in the cause of God. 

EIKON BASILIKE (i'kon ba-sil'e-kay), the 
title of a book written in the interests of the royal 
family, at the time when Charles I. was beheaded. 

EINSIEDELN (ine-seed'el’n) is the name of 
a very famous monastery in Switzerland, founded 
in the ninth century by Meinard of Soleure, who 
was afterward murdered by robbers. The bishop 


pies a fair place in the history of early German 
literature. He died in A. D. 990. 

EKREBEL (ek're-bel), Judith vii. 18. 

EKRON (ek'ron), one of the five chief cities 
of the Philistines. In common with the other 
cities, it was assigned to the tribe of Judah, Josh, 
xiii. 45, but afterward it appears among the cities 
of Dan, Josh. xix. 43, which may perhaps be ex¬ 
plained from its having been a border city, Josh, 
xv. 11, so that it might have been appropriated by 
either tribe that could gain possession of it. Ac¬ 
cording to Jud. i. 18, it was actually taken at an 
early period by Judah, but it must soon again 
have reverted into the hands of its original occu¬ 
pants, for in the first book of Samuel, and also in 
the later Scripture, it always appears as a strictly 
Philistine city. It stood upon the north-east 
boundary of Philistia, and hence came into 
nearest contact with the occupied portion of the 
Israelitish territory. From this alone one may 
infer it to have been a place of considerable 
strength, since, while in so exposed a situation, it 
could still maintain its 
ground against the tide of 
Israelitish conquest for so 
many generations. Its site 
is now occupied by a small 
village of unburned bricks, 
and one may also say its 
name still survives, as 
Akri, the name of the lat¬ 
ter, is evidently but another 
form of the ancient Ekron. 

EKRONITES, the in¬ 
habitants of Ekron, Josh. 

xiii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 10. 

- 

EL, one of the Hebrew 
names for God, and often 
found in composition as 
part of the appropriate 
names given to persons and 
objects. See God. 



Egyptian Representation of the Heavens and tiie Earth. 
From an Egyptian painting. 


of Constantz, who was engaged to consecrate the 
monastery and the church on September 14th, 948, 
affirmed that he heard the songs of angels, and saw 
Christ himself saying mass and consecrating the 
place, during the night, and next day he was en¬ 
joined by a voice to refrain, for God himself had 
consecrated the place. This statement was believed; 
and accordingly, Einsiedeln became, and still con¬ 
tinues to be, one of the most celebrated places for 
pilgrimage in the Romish Church. It suffered at 
the time of the Reformation, but the Benedictines 
by an energetic policy revived it. A new church 
and attractive agencies keep the place before the 
public, and as late as 1851 over 200,000 visited 
the “ holy place.” A great trade is carried on in 
images, medals and other holy instruments of 
profitable piety, and confessionals are provided for 
people of different nationalities, so that all lan¬ 
guages may be used in this great religious mart. 


ELA, 1 Esd. ix. 27, 


EKER (e'ker^a descendant of Judah,lChr. ii. 27. 

EKKEHARD (ek'ke-hard). Among the 
monks of St. Gall there were different persons of 
this name. The first, who lived in the middle of 
the tenth century, became dean of the convent, and 
he laid the foundation of the celebrity of the place. 
He was well known as a hymn writer, and he occu¬ 


a form of Elam, Ezra x. 27. 

EL AD AH (el 'a-dah), a descendant of Ephraim, 

1 Chr. vii. 20. 

ELAH (e'lah). 1. One of the dukes of Edom, 
Gen. xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 52. 2. The father of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat officers, 1 Ki. iv. 18. 
3. The son and successor of Baasha, king of Israel. 
He reigned two years (930-928 B. C.), and was 
killed by one of his officers, Zimri, while drinking 
at the house of his steward, Arza, at Tirzah, xvi. 
6-14. 4. The father of Iloshca, last king of Israel, 

2 Ki. xv. 30; xvii. 1; xviii. 1, 9. 5. A son of 

Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 1 Chr. iv. 15. 6. A 

Benjamite chief, ix. 8. 

ELAH, the name of a valley which formed the 
scene of David’s memorable conflict with the giant 
Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii. 19, most probably so named 
from the terebinth trees which grew in it. It is 
described as lying “between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah,” but there is some doubt as to the exact 
position of these places, and authorities conse¬ 
quently differ as to the locality of the valley of 
Elah. But the opinion of Dr. Robinson is now 
generally followed, who identifies it with the 
Wady ez-Sunt , or valley of acacias, which lies 


about 11 miles south-west from Jerusalem, on the 
way toward Gaza. The largest terebinth he saw 
in Palestine stood in the vicinity of this valley. 

ELAM (e'lam), ELYMAIS (el-e-mah'is), a 
province of the ancient Persian and Babylonian 
empires, and understood to be the same with the 
region called Susiana by the Greek geographers, 
having Susa for its capital. In Scripture, however, 
it occurs first as the name of one of Shem’s sons, 
the head doubtless of a distinct tribe, Gen. x. 22; 
and by the time of Abraham, Chedorlaomer the 
king of Elam appears in connection with the king 
of Shinar or Babylonia, as taking part in the de¬ 
scent that was made upon the cities of the plain, 
Gen. xiv. 1. By the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Elam is associated with Media, much as elsewhere 
Persia is, Isa. xxi. 2; Jer. xxv. 25; and in the 
latest writings of the Old Testament the Elamites 
rank among the nations of the Persian empire, 
Ezra iv. 9. By Daniel also Susa is placed in the 
province of Elam on the banks of the Ulai or 
Eulieus, and Elam itself included as one of the 
divisions of the Babylonian empire, Dan. viii. 2. 
It would seem, therefore, that strictly speaking 
Elam was no more than a province, though an 
extensive province, of Persia; but from the Elam¬ 
ites having been among the original inhabitants 
of that part of the world, and having for a con¬ 
siderable time maintained an independent position, 
Elam came to be not unfrequently employed as a 
name for the whole of Persia. Hence, not only 
do we find mention made of a king of Elam so 
early as the time of Abraham, but Elam is repre¬ 
sented by Ezekiel as among the nations that had 
been the terror of the world, Ezek. xxxii. 24; and 
like the Persians generally, its people are spoken 
of as excelling in the use of the quiver and bow, 
Isa. xxii. 6; Jer. xlix. 35. Elamites are men¬ 
tioned among the representatives of the different 
nations that heard the word of God in their own 
tongues on the day of Pentecost, but this must be 
understood of Jews residing in that part of the 
world, and speaking the Elamitic dialect, Acts ii. 
9. See Persia. 

ELAM, the name, 1. Of the son of Shem, Gen. 
x. 22; 1 Chr. i. 17. 2. Of a Levite, a Korhite, 
who in the time of David had a subordinate charge 
about the house of God, 1 Chr. xxv. 3. 3. Of a 
chief man of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chr. viii. 
24. 4. Of some person, otherwise unknown, who 
gave his name to a large party who accompanied 
Zerubbabel from Babylon, Ezra ii. 7. 5. Of appa¬ 
rently another person, called “the other Elam,” 
from whom a company of precisely the same 
number, 1254, derived their designation, Ezra ii. 
31; Nell. vii. 34. G. Of a priest who took part 
with Nehemiah at the dedication of the second 
temple. 

ELAMITES (e'lam-ites), the natives or in¬ 
habitants of Elam, Ezra iv. 9; Acts ii. 9. 

ELASAH (el'a-sah). 1. The son of Shaphan, 
Jer. xxix. 3. 2. One of the priests who had mar¬ 

ried a strange wife, Ezra x. 22. 

ELATH (e'lath), ELOTH (e'lothe), a town 
of Idunuea, at the extremity of the eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea. It is first mentioned in the account 
of the journeyings of Israel in the wilderness, Dent, 
ii. 8. When David conquered Edom, 2 Sam. viii. 
14, Elath came into his possession, and it is named 
in connection with Solomon’s navy at the neigh- 
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boring port of Ezion-geber, 1 Ki. ix. 26; 2 Chr. 
viii. 17. It was lost when Edom revolted, was 
recovered by Uzziali, 2 Ki. xiv. 22, and was finally 
wrested from Judah by Rezin, king of Syria, who 
expelled all the Jewish inhabitants, xvi. 6. By 
the Greeks and Romans it was called Elana, or 
ASlana, and hence gave name to the eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea, called the Elanitic Gulf, at present 
the gulf of Akabah. Elath is said now to be an 
insignificant place termed Eylet. 

EL-BALCHI (el-bal'khe), CIIAVILA, so 
called after his native town Balchi, in Bactria, a 
celebrated rationalistic philosopher, commentator 
and grammarian who flourished about 880 A. D. 
He published a translation of the Pentateuch into 
Arabic, with an elaborate commentary, which 
created as much excitement in the East as Vol¬ 
taire’s attacks upon the Bible created in Europe. 
And if we had not been convinced that the French 
infidel was ignorant of Hebrew and Arabic, wq 
should have been tempted to believe that he copied 
the Jewish rationalist. 

El-Balchi’s grand work, however, in which he 
intended to explain away all revelation, and to re¬ 


ELCIA (ePsh’a), Judith viii. 1, one of Judith’s 
ancestors. 

ELD A AH (ePda-ah), a son of Midian, Gen. 
xiv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33. 

ELDAD (ePdad) and MEDAD (me'dad), 
two of the seventy elders appointed by Moses 
to assist him in the government of the people. 
Although not present with the others at the 
door of the tabernacle, they were equally filled 
with the divine spirit and began to “prophesy” 
in the camp. Joshua, thinking this irregular, re¬ 
quested MoseS to forbid them, and received an 
answer eminently characteristic of the great law¬ 
giver: “Enviest thou for my sake? Would to 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his spirit upon them I” 
Num. xi. 24-29. 

ELDAD, BEN MALCIII (ben mal'khe el'dad), 
was born in Southern Arabia and lived in the ninth 
century. He engaged in philological studies and 
traveled extensively. His greatest work bears on 
a topic which for many centuries has been fraught 


ders of his house and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt,” Gen. I. 7, or when Timothy is instructed 
to “ rebuke not an elder— i. e., a man in advanced 
life, an elderly person—but entreat him as a father, 
and the younger men as.brethren,” 1 Tit. v. 1. But 
most commonly the word is used in an official 
sense, to designate individuals invested with a 
certain degree of authority, the recognized heads 
and rulers of the community to which they be¬ 
longed. The name was doubtless appropriated 
originally to this use, because, from the patri¬ 
archal manners of the ancient people of God, the 
persons raised to such official prominence com¬ 
monly were those of riper age and experience. It 
would seem that even in Egypt a kind of govern¬ 
ment was maintained among them by means of 
such a body, for on first receiving his commission 
Moses is instructed to go and intimate its purport 
to the elders of his people, and these as a known 
and recognized class he is said to have actually 
assembled, and to have made them acquainted 
with the message and instructions he had received, 
Ex. iii. 16; iv. 29. At later periods we find a 
selection made from these elders for special 
purposes; as when Moses was called up to Mount 
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duce the miracles of the Bible to mere poetical 
figures of speech and hyperboles, is “The Book 
of Animadversions,” consisting of two hundred 
arguments against the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and revealed religion. This production, too, is 
still hid in some libraries, but copious quotations 
from it are dispersed through the Biblical com¬ 
mentaries of the greatest Jewish philologians, 
who endeavor to refute them. We abstain from 
giving specimens from this work, because the argu¬ 
ments which El-Balchi uses are exactly the same 
as those which the Deists of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury advanced, and which are urged by the neol- 
ogists and rationalists of the present day. El- 
Balchi’s works rapidly circulated in Persia, Babylon 
and Egypt, and became the favorite studies in the 
Jewish schools. Such was their fearful popularity, 
and such the baneful influence which they exer¬ 
cised over the minds of young students, that the 
most distinguished Jewish commentators were 
constrained formally to refute them. 

EL-BETH-EL (el-beth'-el), the name said to 
be given by Jacob to the place where God appeared 
to him when he fled from Esau, Gen. xxxv. 7. 
Some versions omit the prefixed El, God. But it 
was probably the altar which Jacob so named, 
comp, xxxiii. 20. See Beth-el. 

70 


with much interest to all students of Jewish his¬ 
tory. The fate of the tribes who did not return to 
Palestine from the Babylonish captivity still inter¬ 
ests inquirers. In what regions did they remain, 
how far into surrounding countries did they ex¬ 
tend, and how far were they modified in their faith 
and social condition by their alliances with the 
people of the East ? On this subject Ben Eldad has 
written. He describes his travels in the mountains 
of Media and Persia, and points out the localities 
where the tribes of Zebulon, of Simeon, of Dan and 
Asher and other Israelites remained; and he en¬ 
ters into minute particulars on the subject of their 
agricultural laws and government. On the state, 
also, of the canon of the Old Testament he has 
written much that is exceedingly valuable. His 
information respecting the state of the ten tribes 
may well be questioned, but at the time when he 
wrote he was ^extensively believed. Hebrew gram¬ 
marians and linguists also attached great import¬ 
ance to his statements respecting the condition of 
the Hebrew text in the ninth century. 

ELDER (el'der). The word is occasionally 
used both in the singular and the plural, with 
respect simply to the age of the party spoken of; 
as when Joseph is said to have gone up to bury 
his father “ with the servants of Pharaoh, the el- 


Sinai to converse with God, seventy of the elders 
were appointed to go so far with him, and were 
privileged to have a near view of the divine glory, 
Ex. xxiv.; and again, on the occasion of a tumult 
among the people, Moses was ordered to gather 
together “seventy men of the elders of Israel, 
whom he knew to be the elders of the people, and 
officers over them,” Num. xi. 16, evidently indi¬ 
cating their known official position. It was upon 
these elders, as the official heads and representa¬ 
tives of the people, that the spirit of prophecy at 
that time rested—for the occasion they were made 
to share in the distinguishing honor of Moses. 
And as in the legislation of Moses certain things 
were committed to the charge of the elders of each 
particular city, Deut. xix. 12; xxi. 3, etc., it was 
clearly implied that the people, on their settle¬ 
ment in the land of Canaan, were, expected to 
appoint persons in the several districts who, 
under the name of elders, should look after the 
administration of justice and the execution of the 
divine regulations. Hence, in the history we read 
of transactions occasionally taking place which 
were managed by or in the presence of the elders 
of particular cities, Josh. xx. 4; Jud. viii. 16; 
Ruth iv. 2, etc. In the Psalms also, and the 
prophets, the elders are frequently spoken of as a 
distinct class, bearing an official pharacter and 
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occupying to some extent a separate position, Ps. 
cvii. 32; Lam. ii. 10; Ezek. xiv. 1; xx. 1, etc. So 
that there is reason to believe the local govern¬ 
ment by elders as it was originally recognized in 
the constitution brought in by Moses, so it never 
wholly fell into abeyance throughout all the changes 
that ensued, down to the period of the Babylonish 
exile. 

After the return from that exile, it is well known, 
the office of the eldership, instead of losing ground, 
rose into higher significance and fuller organization. 
The synagogal institution, whether it then for the 
first time came into existence or received only a 
fresh impulse and expansion, undoubtedly at no 
distant period became widely diffused, and attained 
to an important place in the Jewish discipline and 
worship. By and by every town, and even village, 
had its synagogue, while in the larger cities syna¬ 
gogues existed in considerable numbers. But with 
every synagogue there was connected a government 
of elders, who varied in number according to the 
population attached to it, but who always had the 
chief management of its concerns and the power 
of exercising discipline upon its members. The 
rulers of the synagogue and the elders of the 
people, of whom we so constantly read in the 
Gospels, were substantially one; and the highest 
council of the nation in the gospel age, the Sanhe¬ 
drim, was composed of a certain number of those 
elders, along with a priest from each of the twenty- 
four courses into which the whole priesthood was 
divided. From the very nature of things, ruling 
was the chief part of the duty connected with the 
office of elder among the Jews, but it also involved 
a certain measure of teaching, as the ruling neces¬ 
sarily carried along with it a knowledge and appli¬ 
cation of the law of God. See Synagogue. 

Considering that Christianity sprang out of Ju¬ 
daism, and that the first Christian communities 
were composed entirely, or in great part, of con¬ 
verts from the Jewish faith, it was natural that the 
governing body in the new should be fashioned 
after the model of that of the old. The apostles, 
who in an official respect stood at the head of 
the Church of the New Testament, were not at¬ 
tached to any particular portion of it; they were 
Christ’s authorized ambassadors generally to found 
churches in different parts of the world, and in 
doing so it was manifestly the part of wisdom to 
avail themselves, as far as they well could, of the 
kind of organization that the providence and Spirit 
of God had furnished to their hand. Cases might 
and doubtless sometimes did occur in which a whole 
synagogue, or decidedly the major part of it, went 
over to the faith of Christ; and then, as a Jewish 
synagogue was turned into a Christian church, the 
elders and ministers of the one would, as a matter 
of course, continue to hold the same relative posi¬ 
tion in the other; hence, presently, we find elders 
associated with every Christian community. It 
was some time before they came into formal exist¬ 
ence in Jerusalem, as the presence of the apostles 
there at the first rendered them for a time less 
necessary, but even there they are not long in 
making their appearance as a recognized class. 
The pecuniary support raised at Antioch in be¬ 
half of the poor saints in Judaea is sent to the 
elders at Jerusalem by the hands of Barnabas and 
Paul, Acts xi. 30; and in the discussion and settle¬ 
ment of the question respecting circumcision, it is 
“the apostles and elders” who are expressly said 
to have come together to consider the matter, Acts* 
xv. 6. Elsewhere the appointment of elders as 
the presiding body appears to have been coeval 
with the very formation of the Christian com¬ 


munities. In even his first missionary tour Paul 
ordained elders in every church, Acts xiv. 23; and 
in his letter to Titus respecting the organization 
of matters in Crete, the most prominent instruction 
given him is that he should ordain elders in ev«?fy 
city, Tit. i. 5. That these were the highest officers 
in the communities over which they were placed 
is evident from their being alone mentioned. But 
in Titus the Jewish term elder is exchanged with 
the Greek term episkopos, overseer or bishop , Tit. i. 
5, 7, as it is also in St. Paul’s address to the elders 
of Ephesus, those being designated elders in one 
verse who are addressed as bishops or overseers in 
another, Acts xx. 17, 28. In like manner, in the 
first Epistle to Timothy, while bishop is used as the 
prevailing designation, elder is also employed to 
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denote the higher functionaries of the Church, 1 
Tim. iii. 1, 2; v. 17,19. Hence, also, in the Apoca- 
lypse, where the entire Church, the old and the 
new together, is represented by a competent number 
of official heads, the representation takes the form 
of four and twenty elders, Rev. iv. 4; and as the 
Church appears there in a reigning and triumphant 
state, sharing with Christ in his judicial authority 
and all-subduing power, the elders who represent 
her are seen sitting on thrones, and having crowns 
of gold on their heads. 

A distinction is made by St. Paul between elders 
who simply rule and elders who, besides ruling, 
labor in word and doctrine, 1 Tim. v. 17, and it 
has been questioned whether this is to be under¬ 
stood of a difference in the original destination, or 
of one that existed merely as matter of fact. The 
words themselves cannot fairly be regarded as 
decisive either way. It may reasonably be sup¬ 
posed that in the circumstances of the primitive 


Church, when considerable difficulty must have 
been experienced in getting persons properly 
qualified for the work of teaching, distinctions of 
the kind referred to would not be very sharply 
drawn, and that it would often be left tp the de¬ 
termination of experience whether some appointed 
to the eldership should confine themselves to ruling 
or should take part also in teaching. But no blame 
is imputed to such as merely ruled—nay, special 
honor is claimed for them, if only they ruled well. 
On this subject no further light is given in the 
notices of the New Testament, but there can be no 
doubt, as a matter of fact, that the distinction be¬ 
tween simply ruling and ruling along with teach¬ 
ing soon developed itself in the Church as one of 
real practical importance, that a single individual 
of more eminent gifts in each Christian community 
came to be constituted its presiding presbyter or 
bishop, and to be more especially charged with 
the oversight of its members and the conducting 
of its public assemblies. In process of time still 
further developments took place, but these belong 
to the province of Church history rather tliay to 
I that of Biblical literature. 

Elders in the Church of Scotland and in Presby¬ 
terian churches are elected to represent the lay 
membership. They aid the pastor in the rule and 
oversight of the flock. The elders and the pastor 
I of a church constitute “ the church session;” an 
elder and a pastor represent the church in the 
presbytery and in the synod; and according to 
fixed arrangements, the elders and pastors repre¬ 
sent presbyteries in the general assembly, which is 
the highest court in the Presbyterian Church. 

ELEAD (ePe-ad), a descendant of Ephraim, 1 
Chr. vii. 21. 

ELEALEH (el-e'a-leh), one of the cities as¬ 
signed to the tribe of Reuben, which they built or 
fortified, Num. xxxii. 3, 37. In later times it was 
occupied by Moab, Isa. xv. 4; xvi. 9; Jer. xlviii. 
34. The ruins of it, now called el-A’al, stand on an 
eminence within two miles of Heshbon. 

ELEASA (el-e'a-sah), the place where Judas 
Maccabceus was defeated by Bacchides, and lost 
his life. In Josephus the place is said to have 
been Bethzetho. But elsewhere he states that 
Judas lost his life in a battle with the generals of 
Antiochus Eupator at Adasa, which some suppose 
to be the same as Alasa. 

ELEASAH (el-e'a-sah). 1. One of Judah’s 
descendants, 1 Chr. ii. 39, 40. 2. A man of Saul’s 
posterity, viii. 37 ; ix. 43. This name is identical 
with Elasah. 

ELEATIC (el-e-at'ik) SCHOOL OF PHIL¬ 
OSOPHERS took their name from Elea, a small 
town on the west coast of Italy. A number of 
Phocseans, rather than submit to Cyrus, deserted 
their home in Ionia and emigrated to Italy, where 
they founded the colony of Elea. The school of 
philosophy which took its name from this place 
was founded by Xenophanes, who was from Colo¬ 
phon, in Asia Minor. He is supposed to have 
been born about 620 B. C. The system was after¬ 
ward expounded and defended by Parmenides, 
Zeno and Melissus. In consequence of Epicurus 
and Leucippus being included among the Eleatics, 
the school has been held to have had two divisions. 
The first, which was theEleatic school proper, held 
that a divine essence underlay and animated the 
sensible universe, that all changes were merely 
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phenomenal, and that all temporal facts were but 
deceitful appearances, as nothing was real but the 
essence which included all things. The second, 
which AV’as known as the atomic or Epicurean side, 
gave attention chiefly to the physical and material 
aspect of the question, holding that beyond the 
material it was impossible to reach any absolute 
knowledge respecting the spiritual and the unseen. 
Thus the former disregarded the sensible, and the 
latter the divine, elements of the universe. The 
latter evidently belonged to the school designated 
after Epicurus [see Epicurus], while the others, 
who followed Xenophanes, carried the views of 
Pythagoras beyond their well-defined limits. 
Pythagoras distinguished between God and nature, 
but Xenophanes resolved everything into a divine 
essence. lie denied all beginning, holding that it 
was impossible for anything to become what it had 
not been. Hence it would follow that all things 
are eternal, and all things arc one. It also followed 
that polytheism and dualism were both impossible. 
This system was evidently an ideal form of Pan¬ 
theism, but the followers of Xenophanes in many 
respects diverged in their views from their master. 

ELEAZAR (el-e-a'zar), “God the Helper.” 
This was an exceedingly common name among the 
Hebrews, being borne by a considerable number 
of persons in Scripture (as well as in the Apocry¬ 
pha and Josephus), of whom the principal are the 
following. 

1. Eleazar, the son of Aaron, Ex. vi. 23, 25, 
who acted in his father’s lifetime as chief of the 
tribe of Levi, Num. iii. 32, and at his death suc¬ 
ceeded him in the high-priesthood, Num. xx. 25, 
seq. His pontificate was contemporary with the 
military government of Joshua, whom he appears 
to have survived. A perfectly good understanding 
seems at all times to have subsisted between Eleazar 
and Joshua, as we constantly trace that co-operation 
and mutual support which the circumstances of the 
time and of the nation rendered so necessary. Ele¬ 
azar is supposed to have lived twenty-five years after 
the passage of the Jordan, and the book of Joshua, 
concludes with a notice of his death and burial. 

2. Eleazar, who was set apart to attend upon 
the ark while it remained under the roof of his 
father Abinadab, 1 Sam. vii. 1. 

3. Eleazar, one of the three most eminent of 
David’s heroes, who “fought till his hand was 
weary” in maintaining with David and the other 
two a daring stand against the Philistines after 
“the men of Israel had gone away.” lie was also 
one of the same three when they broke through 
the Philistine host to gratify David’s longing for 
a drink of water from the well of his native Beth¬ 
lehem, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 10, 13. 

4. Eleazar, the fourth of the Maccabican 
brothers, sons of the priest Mattathias, 1 Macc. ii. 

5. He was crushed to death by the fall of an ele¬ 
phant, which he stabbed under the belly in the 
belief that it bore the king, Antiochus Eupator, 1 
Macc. vi. 43-46. 

5. Eleazar, an aged and venerable scribe who, 
“as became his age, and the excellency of his 
ancient years, and the honor of his gray head,” 
chose rather to submit to the most cruel torments 
than conform to the polluting enactments of An¬ 
tiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. vii. 18-31. 

ELEAZURUS (el-e-a-zeu'rus), 1 Esd. ix. 24, 
a corrupted form of Eliashib, Ezra x. 24. 

ELECTION (e-lek'shun), a choice. It is not 
intended to discuss here that theological doctrine 


on which so much difference of opinion has existed, 
but simply to note, in a few instances, the fact that 
God, as the great Ruler of the world, has thought 
proper to choose certain of his creatures for de¬ 
fined purposes and ends. Thus, he selected Abra¬ 
ham to be the progenitor of a nation among whom 
lie would especially make himself known. He se¬ 
lected Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 17; x. 1, and afterward 
David, xvi. 1-12, for the sovereignty of Israel. 
Israel was God’s chosen seed, entrusted, because 
of his choice, with special privileges, which for 
their sins they forfeited, the Gentiles being chosen 
in their stead, Rom. x. 11; xi. 11-25. Hence, 
God’s people, whether Jews or Gentiles, are called 
“a chosen generation,” “a peculiar people,” 1 Pet. 
ii. 9; v. 13. And so individual believers are said 
to be “chosen in Christ,” Eph. i. 4, “elect accord¬ 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 1 


Pet. i. 2; comp. Rom. viii. 28-39. So also the 
holy angels are called “elect,” 1 Tim. v. 21, indi¬ 
cating that the blessedness of those happy spirits 
they owe entirely to God’s favor. We fallen men 
are specially to remember this: it is of divine 
grace we have any good gift, and by divine strength 
alone we can do any good thing, John xv. 5; 
James i. 17. 

The privileges and prerogatives we have at¬ 
tained must not make us presumptuous or self- 
confident. Any view of doctrine which produces 
this effect can hardly fail to be erroneous. We 
must rather “ give diligence to make” our “calling 
and election sure,” 2 Pet. i. 10. 

ELECTION OF CLERGY. On this sub¬ 
ject much discussion has prevailed in the Church. 
Reference has been made to the choice of an apostle 
as recorded in Acts i., and to the election of deacons ; 
as stated in Acts vi., with a view to establish the 
form of popular election. On the other hand, an 
appeal has been made to Act** xiv. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 

1; Tit. i. 5, and other passages, to show that by | 
the sole authority of individuals church officers i 


were often appointed. It has also been argued 
that what was done in certain circumstances in the 
Apostolic Church, where no especial order or com¬ 
mand may have been given in reference to the 
future Church, does not necessarily oblige the 
Church in all ages and in different states to observe 
that order. 

ELECTION OF GRACE. See Arminian- 

ism; Predestination. 

ELECTION OF POPE. See Pope. 

ELECT LADY, 2 John 1. It has been doubted 
whether the 2d Epistle of St. John was addressed 
to a church or to an individual; it is more prob¬ 
able to an individual, comp. v. 13; and then there 
is the further question whether either of the origi¬ 
nal words is a proper name. Dr. Alford is of opin¬ 
ion that, Kyria, translated “ lady,” is a name, so 


that the translation should be, “ to the elect Kyria.” 
It has also been held that the Greek word eklekte, 
which is rendered “elect,” is really a personal 
name, and that the phrase should read to the 
“ lady Eklekte,” but the grammar forbids this 
view of the passage. 

ELEEMOSYNARY CORPORATIONS 

(el-e-moss'e-na-re kor-po-ray'shuns), corporations 
constituted for the perpetual distribution of the free 
alms or bounty of the founder of them. Of this 
kind are all hospitals for the maintenance of the 
poor, sick and impotent, and all colleges which are 
founded for the promotion of piety and learning by 
proper regulations and ordinances. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (el-el'o-he-is'ra-el), 

the name which Jacob gave to the altar he built 
near Shechem on the ground where he pitched his 
tent, and which he afterward bought, Gen. xxxiii. 
1S-20. 

ELEMENTS (el'e-ments). Among the an¬ 
cients the term was used as comprehending air, 
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earth, fire and water. In a secondary sense it 
means the components of which anything is made. 
In Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. ii. 8-20, it is applied to 
Judaizing dogmas and principles of rational phil¬ 
osophy as being parts of their system. The term 
is also used in reference to the sacraments in the 
Christian Church. Water is the element in bap¬ 
tism, and bread and wine are the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper. These elements are used by the 


Asiatic Elephant. 

authority of the Head of the Church to indicate 
spiritual graces. Water is the symbol of cleansing, 
and the bread and wine represent the body and 
blood of Christ. These elements are to be used in 
remembrance of the death of Christ, ns Paul has 
taught, 1 Cor. xi. 26, “As oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come.” 

ELEPH (e'lef), one of the cities allotted to 
the tribe of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 28. 

ELEPHANT (el'e-fant). The animals of 
this genus consist at present of two very distinct 
species, one a native of Southern Asia, once 
spread considerably to the westward of the Upper 
Indus, and the other occupying Southern and Mid¬ 
dle Africa to the edge of the Great Sahara. In a 
fossil state there are, besides, six more speciesclearly 
distinguished. The elephant is the largest of all 
terrestrial animals, sometimes reaching to above 
eleven feet of vertical height at the shoulders, and 
weighing from five to seven thousand pounds. He 
is of a black or slaty-ash color, and almost destitute 
of hair. The head, which is proportionably large, 
is provided with two broad pendulous ears, partic¬ 
ularly in those of the African species, which arc 
occasionally six feet in length. This species has 
also two molar teeth on each side of the jaw, both 
above and below, and only three toe-nails on each 
of the hind feet, whereas the Asiatic species is 
provided with only one tooth on each side above 
and below; and though both have tusks or defences, 
the last mentioned has them confined solely to the 
males; they are never of more than seventy pounds’ 
weight, often much less, and in some breeds even 
totally wanting; while in the African both sexes 
are armed with tusks, and in the males they have 
been known seven feet in length, and weighing 
above 150 pounds each. The forehead of the 
African is low, that of the Asiatic high; in both 
the eyes are comparatively small, with a malevolent 


expression, and on the temples are pores which 
exude a viscous humor; the tail is long, hanging 
nearly to the heels, and distichous at the end. 
But the most remarkable organ of the elephant, 
that which equally enables the animal to reach the 
ground and to grasp branches of trees at a con¬ 
siderable height, is the proboscis or trunk, a cyl¬ 
indrical elastic instrument, in ordinary condition 
reaching nearly down to the ground, but contrac¬ 
tile to two-thirds of its usual length, and 
extensile to one-third beyond it; provided 
with nearly 4000 muscles crossing each 
other in such a manner that the proboscis 
is flexible in every direction, and so 
abundantly supplied with nerves as to 
render the organ one of the most delicate 
in nature. Within is the double canal of 
the nostrils, and at the terminal opening 
a finger-like process, with which the ani¬ 
mal can take up very minute objects and 
grasp others, even to a writing-pen, and 
mark paper with it. By means of the 
proboscis the elephant has a power of 
suction capable of raising nearly 200 
pounds’ weight, and with this instrument 
he gathers food from trees and from the 
earth, draws up drink to squirt it down 
his throat, draws corks, unties small knots 
and performs numberless other minute 
operations, and if necessary tears down 
branches of trees more than five inches in 
diameter with no less dexterity than 
strength. The gait of an elephant is an 
enormous stride performed with his high and pon¬ 
derous legs, and sufficiently rapid to require smart 
galloping on horseback to outstrip him. 

Elephants are peaceable toward all inoffensive 
animals; sociable among themselves and ready to 
help each other; gregarious in grassy plains, but 
more inclined to frequent densely-wooded 
mountain glens; at times not unwilling to visit 
the more arid wastes, but fond of rivers and 
pools, where they wallow in mud and water 
among reeds and under the shade of trees. 

They arc most assuredly more sagacious than 
observers who, from a few visits to menage¬ 
ries, compare them with dogs arc able to ap¬ 
preciate; for on this question we must take 
into account, on the one hand, the physical 
advantages of the proboscis added to the indi¬ 
vidual experience gained by an animal slow 
in growth, and of a longevity exceeding a 
century, but still placed in contact with man 
after a birth free in every sense, where his 
powers expand without human education; 
while on the other hand, dogs are the off¬ 
spring of an immense number of generations, 
all fashioned to the will of a master, and 
consequently with innate dispositions to ac¬ 
quire a certain education. In Griffith’s “Cu¬ 
vier” are found several anecdotes, some of 
them from the personal observations of the 
present writer; and referring to them, we 
shall add only a single one here, related by the 
late Captain Hobson, R.N., as observed by him¬ 
self at Travan'core, where several of these ani¬ 
mals were employed in stacking teak timber balk. 
They had scarcely any human aid or direction; 
but each beam being successively noosed and 
slung, they dragged it to the stack, raised one end 
up, contrived to shove it forward, nicely watching 
when, being poised by its own weight, the lower 
end would rise; and then placing their foreheads 
against the butt-end, they pushed it even on the 
stack; the sling they unfastened, and carried back 


to have it fitted again. In a wild state no other 
animal has the sagacity to break off a leafy branch, 
hold it as a fan and use it as a brush to drive away 
flies. 

The Asiatic species, carrying the head higher, 
has more dignity of appearance, and is believed 
to have more sagacity and courage than the 
African, which, however, is not inferior in weight 
or bulk, and has never been in the hands of such 
experienced managers as the Indian mohauts are, 
who have acquired such deep knowledge of the 
character of these beasts that they make them 
submit to almost incredible operations, such, for 
example, as suffering patiently the extraction of a 
decayed part of a tooth, a kind of chisel and 
mallet being the instruments used for the purpose. 
This was witnessed by a medical officer, a near 
relative of the present writer. Elephants walk 
under water as long as the end of the proboscis 
can remain above the. surface; but when in greater 
depth, they float with the head and back only 
about a foot beneath it. In this manner they swim 
across the broadest streams, and guide themselves 
by the sense of smelling till they reach footing to 
look about them and land. They are steady, 
assiduous workers in many laborious tasks, often 
using discretion when they require some dexterity 
and attention in the performance. Good-will is 
all man can trust to in directing them, for cor¬ 
rection cannot be enforced beyond their patience, 
but flattery, good treatment, kind words, prom¬ 
ises and rewards, even to the wear of finery, 
have the desired effect. In history they appear 
most conspicuous as formidable elements of battle. 
From the remotest ages they were trained for war 
by the nations of India, and by their aid they no 
doubt acquired and long held possession of several 
regions of High Asia westward of the Indus. 
When the successors of Alexander introduced 
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them in their wars in Syria, Greece, and even 
Italy, they could not be encumbered more than 
perhaps momentarily with one or two additional 
persons before a charge, for the weight carried 
by a war-elephant is less than that of one used 
for burden, which seldom equals two thousand 
pounds. In order to ascend his back when sud¬ 
denly required, the animal will hold out one of 
his hind legs horizontally, allowing a person to 
step upon it until he has grasped the crupper and 
crept up. In the West, where they were consid¬ 
ered for a time of great importance, no doubt the 
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squad or escort of each animal was more consider¬ 
able than in the East, and may have amounted to 
thirty-two foot-soldiers, the number given, by some 
mistake, as if actually mounted in 1 Macc. vi. 37. 

Judicious and long-continued training is the 
only good remedy against sudden surprises caused 
by objects not yet examined by their acutely-judg¬ 
ing senses, or connected with former scenes of 
danger, which are alone apt to make them turn. 
It is likely that the disciplined steadiness of well- 
armed ranks frightened them by their novelty more 
than the shouts of Macedonian thousands, which 
must have been feeble in the ears of elephants ac¬ 
customed to the roar of hundreds of thousands of 
Indians. It is probable that the Carthaginians 
made the experiment of training African elephants 
in imitation of Ptolemy Philadelphus. They are 
noticed in their army only in the first Punic war, 
and from what appears of the mode of managing 
them, there is reason to believe, as already noticed, 
that they were never so thoroughly subdued as the 
Indian elephants. 

ELEUSINIAN (el-eu-sin'yan) MYSTE¬ 
RIES were so called from the fact that they were 
celebrated at Eleusis, in Attica, near Athens. These 
rites, which were exceedingly ancient and famed for 
their importance, were celebrated in honor of De¬ 
meter with great veneration. It is believed that 
they originated in a national harvest feast in com¬ 
memoration of the progress made in agriculture, 
with thanksgiving to Demeter for abundance, in¬ 
stead of the destitution of rude and barbaric times. 
It is impossible to date the origin of these mysteries 
or to trace them to a founder. In time a kind of 
lesser service was established in a suburb of Athens, 
and in both the most rigid observance of forms 
prevailed. Offerings were made of cakes, and pro¬ 
cessions of a symbolic character were conducted 
with great solemnity, the exercises varying from 
day to day. Every portion of the daily services 
had a symbolic meaning, and the most scrupulous 
secresy was observed by all the celebrants and the 
initiated respecting the performances. There was 
a chief priest, the hierophant, and a multitude of 
inferior servants. It is now believed that a chief 
aim of these mysteries was to maintain, among the 
upper classes of the people, more elevated ideas on 
the subject of religion than the great mass of the 
uneducated had ever reached; that in these mys¬ 
teries the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
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the rewards and punishments of a future life and 
the leading doctrines of natural religion were sought 
to-be disseminated and maintained. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS (el-eu-ther-op'o-lis), 
an important town of Southern Palestine. It is 
frequently mentioned by Eusebius as a central and 
well-known point from which the directions and 
distances of other towns were reckoned. Its site 
remained unknown for many centuries, though de¬ 


fined by several ancient writers with much minute¬ 
ness. It was identified by Dr. Robinson. Euse¬ 
bius states that the plain of Shepheleh extends 
from Eleutheropolis westward and southward; and 
hence it must have stood at the south-western base 
of the mountains of Judah. He also states that 
Bethshemesh was ten miles distant from it, on the 


road to Nicopolis, and Jcdna six miles, on the road 
to Hebron, and Sochoh nine miles, on the road to 
Jerusalem. All these places are now known ; and 
the lines of road being traced and the distances 
measured, we find that the site indicated is Beit 
Jibrin. In the twelfth century the Crusaders found 
it in ruins, and called by the Arabs Bethgebrim 
(doubtless a Frank corruption of Beit Jibrin). 
They built a strong fortress on the old founda¬ 
tions to guard against the incursions of the Mos¬ 
lems. After the battle of Hattin it fell into the 
hands of Saladin, but was retaken by Richard of 
England. It was finally captured by Bibars, and 
remained in possession of the Saracens until its 
ruin, in the sixteenth century. 

The modern village of Beit Jibrin contains be¬ 
tween two and three hundred inhabitants, and is 
situated in a little nook or glen in the side of a 
long green valley, which is shut in by low ridges 
of limestone, partially covered with dark copse. 
The ancient ruins are scattered around it, and are 
of considerable extent. The principal one is a 
large irregular enclosure, formerly surrounded by 
a massive wall, still in part standing, and contain¬ 
ing the remains of the Crusaders’ .castle. In the 
castle are portions of the walls and of the groined 
roof and clustered columns of an old chapel. An 
Arabic inscription over the castle-gate bears the 
date A. H. 958 = A. D. 1551, probably the time 
when it was last repaired. A short distance east¬ 
ward are other massive ruins and a deep well, 
while about a mile up the valley are the picturesque 
remains of the church of St. Anne. 

The limestone ridges which enclose the valley 
south of Eleutheropolis are almost filled with 
caverns and excavations, rivaling in extent and 
interest the catacombs of Rome and Malta. They 
are altogether different in character from the rock- 
tombs of Jerusalem and the grottoes of Petra. 
They were examined and described by Dr. Rob¬ 
inson, and they have since been more fully ex¬ 
plored by Dr. Porter. They occur in large groups, 
like subterranean villages, on both sides of the 
valley. About a mile from the town, opposite the 
chur^i of St. Anne, is another still more remark¬ 


able. They occupy the whole interior of a little 
conical hill of soft cretaceous rock. These arc also 
well described by Robinson. “ Lighting several 
candles, we entered by a narrow and difficult pas¬ 
sage, and found ourselves in a dark labyrinth of 
galleries and apartments all cut from the solid 
rock. Here were some dome-shaped chambers: 


others were extensive rooms, with roofs supported 
by columns of the same rock left in excavating, 
and all were connected with each other by passages 
apparently without order or plan. Several other 
apartments were still more singular. These were 
also in the form of tall domes, 20 feet or more in 
diameter, and from 20 to 30 high. They were 
entered bv a door near the top, from which a stair¬ 
case cut in the rock wound down around the wall 
to the bottom.” 

The origin and object of these singular excava¬ 
tions are easily ascertained. During the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity the Edomites overran and occupied 
the whole of Southern Palestine, which is hence 
called by Josephus Idumaja. Jerome calls the 
Idumreans Ilorites, and says they dwelt within the 
region of Eleutheropolis. The original inhabit¬ 
ants of Edom were Norites— that is, Troglodytes, 
“dwellers in caves.” The descendants of Esau 
adopted the habits of their predecessors, and when 
they took possession of Southern Palestine exca¬ 
vated rock dwellings wherever practicable. 

ELEUTHERUS (el-eu'ther-us), a river of 
Syria, 1 Macc. xi. 7; xii. 30, most probably the 
modern Naltr el-Kebir. 

ELEVATION OF THE CROSS, a feast 

kept on the 14th of September, commonly known 
as Holy Cross day, in honor of the reception by the 
emperor Heraclius of the wood of the holy cross, 
which had been taken away by Chosroes, king of 
Persia. 

ELEVATION OF THE HOST, an ex¬ 
pression confined to the elevation after the conse¬ 
cration of the wafer in the Romish eucharist. It 
appears to be first noticed in an injunction of Car¬ 
dinal Guido, apostolic legate in Germany. The 
same observance was enjoined in the Council of 
Durham, A. D. 1220. The practice of elevating 
“the host” appears to have been a protest against 
the doctrine of Berengarius, who had opposed Pas- 
chasius on the subject of transubstantiation. Lan- 
franc, who held the Romish doctrine, and Beren- 
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garius had an earnest controversy on the subject. 
See Berengarius. 

ELHANANiel-hah'nan). 1. A warrior who in 
David’s time slew a gigantic Philistine. The two 
notices of him do not agree, 2 Sam. xxi. 19, and 1 
Chr. xx. 5. In one it is said that Elhanan was the 
son of Jaare-oregim, and that he slew Goliath (the 
words “the brother of” in our version being adopted 
from the second account). In the other place El¬ 
hanan is called the son of Jair, and the person he 
slew is described as Lahmi, the brother of Goliath. 
It is likely that the text in Chronicles is accurate, 
else the account of David’s own victory over Go¬ 
liath would be contradicted. Besides, a part at 
least of the difference in Samuel may he accounted 
for. The word orcgim in the original occurs twice; 
at the end of the verse it is rightly translated 
“weavers.” Perhaps the eye of the copyist rested 
on this, and by mistake he wrote the word twice. 
See Jaare-oregim. 2. The son of Dodo, also one 
of David’s warriors, 2 Sam. xxiii. 24; 1 Chr. xi. 26. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI (ay'le 
lay'mall sah-bak-thah'ne), the Svro-Chaldaic 
words which our Lord uttered during his deep 
agony on the cross, Matt, xxvii. 46. They are 
given with slight variation, preserving more of 
an Aramaic cast, in Mark xv. 34. They were 
cited from Ps. xxii. 1. 

ELIAB (e-li'ab). 1. The prince of Zebulun, 
in the wilderness, Num. i. 9; ii. 7; vii. 24, 29; x. 
16. 2. A Reubenite, father of Dathan and Abi- 
ram, xvi. 1, 12; xxvi. 8, 9; Deut. xi. 6. 3. The 
eldest brother of David, 1 Sam. xvi. 6; xvii. 13, 
28; 1 Chr. ii. 13; 2 Chr. xi. 18. No doubt he is 
the same with Elihu, 1 Chr. xxvii. 13. 4. A Le- 
vite, ancestor of Samuel the prophet, vi. 27. He 
is also called Elihu, 1 Sam. i. 1, and Eliel, 1 Chr. 
vi. 34. 5. A Gadite warrior who joined David 
when in hold, xii. 9. 6. A Levite porter who was 

a musician on the psaltery, xv. 18, 20; xvi. 5. 

ELIAB, one of Judith’s ancestors, Judith viii. 1. 


xxii. 20-25; xxxvi. 3, 11, 22; xxxvii. 2. Of the 
personal history of Eliakim we know too little to 
say for what services he attained his exalted posi¬ 
tion ; but as the language used in regard to him 
corresponds with that applied to Christ, comp. Isa. 
xxii. 22 with ix. 6; Rev. iii. 7, we may not im¬ 
probably suppose Eliakim in some sense a typical 
character. It has been imagined that he was high- 
priest, but there is no kind of proof that this was 
the case. 2. The original name of that son of 
Josiah who afterward was king of Judah under 
the name of Jehoiakim, 2 Ki. xxiii. 34; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 4. See Jehoiakim. 3. A priest who took 
part in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, 
Nell. xii. 41. 4, 5. Two persons in the genealogy 
of Christ, Matt. i. 13; Luke iii. 30. 

ELIALI (e-li'a-le), 1 Esd. ix. 34. 

ELIAM (e-li'am), the father of Bathsheba, the 
wife of David, 2 Sam. xi. 2. See Batiisheba. It 
is probable that this Eliam is the same who is men¬ 
tioned, 2 Sam. xxiii. 34, as the son of Ahithophel. 

ELIAONIAS (e-li'a-o-ni'as), 1 Esd. viii. 31, 
Elithoenai, Ezra viii. 4. 

ELIAS (e-li'as), the Greek form of Elijah, 
which see. 

ELIAS LEVITA, a learned Jewish gramma¬ 
rian, was born in 1470 near Nuremberg. When 
the Jews were driven from his native place he 
went to Venice, where he entered on his career as 
a teacher of Hebrew. Thence he removed to 
Padua, where he became very celebrated, but when 
Padua was sacked, in 1514, he was obliged to flee 
to Rome, where he had even cardinals among his 
pupils. In 1527, when Charles V. besieged Rome, 
he settled at Venice again, where he published a 
number of his most valuable writings. He went 
for a time to Suabia to aid in preparing Hebrew 
books, but he returned to Venice, where, two years 
afterward, in 1549, he died. 

ELIASAPH (e-li'a-saf). 1. Son of Deuel, 
prince of the tribe of Gad at the time of the 
census in the wilderness, Num. i. 14; ii. 14, etc. 
2. Son of Lael, chief of the family of the Ger- 
shonites at the same time, Num. iii. 24. 

ELIASHIB (e-lPa-shib), the name of several 
persons mentioned in Scripture, 1 Chr. iii. 24; 
xxiv. 12; Ezra x. 24, 27, 36; Neh. iii. 1, 20, 21. 
The last of these, who is mentioned also in Ezra 
x. 6, was high-priest at the time of the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, and took an active part in that work. 
He was related in some way to Tobiah the Am¬ 
monite, for whom, during the absence of Nehemiah, 
he prepared a chamber in the courts of the house 
of the Lord, a proceeding which filled Nehemiah 
with grief, and which he promptly contravened by 
dispossessing Tobiah, and after clearing the' cham¬ 
ber restoring it to its proper use, Neh. xiii. 4-9. 

ELIASIS (e-lFa-sis), 1 Esd. ix. 34, appa¬ 
rently a corrupt form of Jaasau, Ezra x. 37. 

ELIATHAH (e-lFa-thah), a Levite of the 
sons of Ileman, head of a division for the musical 
service of the sanctuary, 1 Chr. xxv. 4, 27. 

ELIDAD (e-li'dad), a Benjamite commissioner 
to superintend the allotment of Canaan, Num. 
xxxiv. 21. 
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ELI (e'li), a noted high-priest and judge of 
Israel. He was of the family of Ithamar, Aaron’s 
youngest son, for his descendant Ahimelech or 
Abiathar is expressly said to be of that house, 1 
Chr. xxiv. 3. We do not know how or when the 
high-priesthood passed from Eleazar’s family to 
that of Ithamar, but it was declared, on account 
of Eli’s sin in not restraining his ungodly sons, 
that the dignity should revert to the elder branch. 
With the exception of this great fault, of which 
he was repeatedly warned, Eli appears to have 
been a holy man. To him was committed the 
charge of Samuel the prophet when a child. And 
his anxiety for the ark of God, carried* with the 
Israelitish army to battle, is graphically depicted 
in the sacred history. He sat watching for news 
in the open road; and when he heard the disas¬ 
trous intelligence, the death of his two sons, and 
worst of all the capture of the ark by the Philis¬ 
tines, he who could have borne the desolation of 
his own house sank down in grief, and his neck 
brake, and he died. He was ninety-eight years 
old, and had judged Israel forty years, some of 
these years probably including the time of Sam¬ 
son, 1 Sam. i.-iv. Part of the fulfillment of the 
threatening against Eli’s house is noted in 1 
‘ Ki. ii. 27, and Saul had very savagely fulfilled a 
part as recorded in 1 Sam. xxii. 17-19. 


ELI AD A (e-li'a-dah). 1. One of David’s 
sons, born in Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. iii. 
8. But in 1 Chr. xiv. 7 he is called Beeliada. 2. 
A Benjamite, one of Jehoshaphat’s captains, 2 Clfr. 
xvii. 17. 

ELI AD AH, the father of Rczon, a. marauding 
chief who established himself at Damascus, and 
became king there, 1 Ki. xi. 23-25. His name is 
the same with the preceding. 

ELI AD AS fe-li'a-das), 1 Esd. ix. 28, Elioenai, 
Ezra x. 27. 

ELIADUN (e-li'a-dun), 1 Esd. v. 58. 

ELI AH (e-li'ah). 1. A chief among the Ben- 
jamites, 1 Chr. viii. 27. 2. A person who had 

married a foreign wife, Ezra x. 26., 

ELIAHBA (e-li'a-bah), one of David’s chief 
warriors, 2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chr. xi. 33. 

ELIAKIM (e-lPa-kim). 1. A distinguished 
officer in the court of Ilezekiah. It was declared 
of him that he should be advanced to a place of 
the highest dignity and trust on the degradation 
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ELIEL (e-li'el). 1. One of the heads of the ELIHU (e-li'hu). 1. One of Job’s friends, instance to condole with Job, nor is his presence 
house of Manasseh, of the half tribe which re- described as “The son of Barachel, a Buzite, of indicated till the debate between the afflicted man 
mained on the east of the Jordan, 1 Chr. v. 24. the kindred of Ram,” Job xxxii. 2. This is and his three friends had been brought to a con- 
2. The son of Toali of the family of the Kohath- usually understood to imply that he was de- elusion. Then, finding there was no answer to 
ites, 1 Chr. vi. 34. He is probably 
the same as Elihu, the great-grand¬ 
father of Samuel,' 1 Sam. i. 1. 3. A 

chief of the tribe of Benjamin, 1 Chr. 
viii. 20. 4. Another Benjamite chief, 1 

Chr. viii. 22. 5. The Mahavite, one of 
the valiant men of David’s array, 1 Chr. 
xi. 46. 6. Another of the same body, 

xi. 47. 7. One of the Gadites who 

joined David in the wilderness, xii. 11. 

8. The chief of the sons of Hebron, of the 
Kohathites, xv. 9, 11. 9. One of the 

overseers under Cononiah, appointed by 
Ilezekiah to take charge of the offerings 
and the tithes dedicated to the temple, 

2 Chr. xxxi. 13. 


ELIENAI (el-e-e'na-e), a Benjamite 
chief, 1 Chr. viii. 20. 


ELIEZER < ol-e-e'zer). 1. A Damas¬ 
cene chief servant of Abraham’s house¬ 
hold, Gen. xv. 2, 3. There are two dif¬ 
ficulties connected with this passage. If 
Eliczer were of Damascus, how, it is 
asked, could he have been born in Abra¬ 
ham’s house? But the original of “ born 
in my house” is “a son of my house”— 
i. e., one of my household. Or, as Kalisch 
observes, “Damascus Eliezer” was not 
necessarily a native of Damascus; it 
might very well imply that that was the 
place from which his family descended. 
If, however, we might adopt the theory 
that Haran, the city where Abraham 
dwelt with his father Terah, was near 
Damascus, in the district belonging to it 
(see IIaran), Eliezer might well be a 
native Damascene and yet born in Abra¬ 
ham’s house. Further, the expression 
“steward of my house” is pointless; it 
is better, therefore, to render “ the pro¬ 
prietor of my house.” The meaning is 
that Eliezer would be, not was then, the 
owner, as Abraham anticipated, of his 
possessions. The servant’s name who 
headed the embassy to Padan-aram, Gen. 
xxiv., is not given, but it was very prob¬ 
ably the same Eliezer. 2. One of the 
sons of Moses, Ex. xviii. 4. 3. A Benja- 

mite chief, vii. 8. 4. A priest who blew 
the trumpet before the ark when brought 
from the house of Obed-edom, xv. 24. 
5. A ruler of the Reubenites in David’s 
time, xxvii. 16. 6. A prophet, son of 

Dodavah of Mareshah, who rebuked Je- 
hoshaphat for going with Ahaziah, and 
predicted the destruction of his fleet, 2 
Chr. xx. 35-37. 7. A chief man sent by 
Ezra to prevail on some of the Levites to 
join his caravan, Ezra viii. 16. 8, 9, 10. 

Three persons (the first two a priest and a 
Levite) who had married foreign wives, 
x. 18, 23, 31. 11. An individual in the 

ancestry of our Lord, Luke iii. 29. 


Egyptian Woman bearing Water from the Nile.—S eo Egypt. 


ELIHOENAI (el-e-lio-e'na-e), one who re¬ 
turned from Babylon with Ezra, Ezra viii. 4. 

ELIHOREPH (el-e-ho'ref), one of King 
Solomon’s scribes, 1 Ki. iv. 3. 


scended from Buz, the son of Abraham’s brother Job’s last speech, he comes forward with eonsider- 
Nahor, from whose family the city called Buz. able modesty, which he loses as lie proceeds to 
Jer. xxv. 23, also took its name. The Chaldee remark on the debate, and to deliver his own 
paraphrase asserts Elihu to have been a relation opinion on the points at issue. The character and 
of Abraham. Elihu’s name does not appear scope of his orations are described elsewhere. See 
among those of the friends who came in the first Job, Book of. It appears from the manner in 
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which Eliliu introduces himself, that he was bv 
much the youngest of the party, and it is evident 
that lie had been present from the commencement 
of the discussion, to which he had paid very close 
attention. This would suggest that the debate 
between Job and his friends was carried on in the 
presence of a deeply-interested auditory, among 
which was this Eliliu, who could not forbear from 
interfering when the controversy appeared to have 
reached an unsatisfactory conclusion. 2. An an¬ 
cestor of the prophet Samuel, 1 Sam. i. ], called \ 
also Eliab, 1 Chr. vi. 27, and Eliel, 34. 3. xV chief 
of Manasseh who joined David as he went from 
the Philistine army to Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii. 20. 4. 

One of the Levite porters of the house of Obed- 
edom, xxvi. 7. 5. The eldest brother of David, 
xxvii. 19, elsewhere called Eliab, 1 Sam. xvi. 6; 
xvii. 13, 28; 1 Chr. ii. 13. 

ELIJAH (e-li'jah). 1. That most renowned 
prophet of Israel who, with no introduction as to 
his birth or parentage, or even account of the 
divine commission given to him, bursts forth in 
sacred story as the stern denouncer of judgment on 
apostate Israel, and who, after his marvelous 
course of miracle and bold vindication of God’s 
authority, is translated without tasting death. 

The history of Elijah and Elisha has been a 
great stumbling-block to those critics who are in¬ 
clined to see in any detail of supernatural occur- 
* rence a mythical element, and who, therefore, un¬ 
scrupulously squaring the record of what God did 
by what in their mortal judgment he ought to have 
done, coolly pronounce books of Scripture “unhis- 
toric.” But the truth of such books is not to be so 
easily set aside. Their credit does not rest only on 
the evidence, strong as it is, which may be gathered 
from their own contents. It is corroborated by 
other proofs; it is bound up with the authority of 
the New Testament. Repeatedly are the deeds of 
Elijah spoken of by our Lord and his apostles; and 
we may fairly say that if the first founders of 
Christianity were so weak as to mistake legendary 
tales for truth, we could place little dependence 
upon such men’s doctrinal teaching. But if ever 
there was a time when Jehovah might be expected 
to interpose by his wonderful arm of power, it was 
when the ten tribes had rent themselves from the 
holy service of the temple, had not only set up the 
calves of Dan and Beth-el, but were attempting 
solemnly to establish the religion of Baal and 
constitute it that of the state. Warning had been 
given by a prophet to Jeroboam, and had been 
disregarded. Lnless the national covenant was to 
be broken up at once, and no further period of 
probation allowed, stronger means must be used 
to oppose the overwhelming flood of evil, at least 
to keep up in Israel a remnant who would not 
bow the knee to idol-gods. Very well, then, has 
Ilavernick observed, “ Where the temple was 
wanting, and image-worship took its place, and 
the priesthood constituted an unlawful caste, the 
spreading evil could be remedied only in an ex¬ 
traordinary way. In opposition to the illegality 
represented by the kingly and the priestly offices 
appeared the prophetic element as the representa¬ 
tion of the law, and therefore as a properlv-or- 
ganized fixed whole in a proper embodiment of 
considerable extent in its permanent membership. 

As the only authorized representative and con¬ 
tinuation of the law, therefore, this prophetic 
order was armed with the power and majesty of 
the law manifesting itself in miracles; as tlie spirit 
so the wonder-working might of Moses devolved 
upon Elijah and others.” 


Elijah is first mentioned as “the Tishbite, of 
the inhabitants of Gilead,” 1 Ki. xvii. 1. This 
term, “ the Tishbite,” is taken to indicate the name 
of his birthplace. But no place so named can be 
satisfactorily identified. In the expression “in¬ 
habitants of Gilead,” the Hebrew word would 
seem to denote “ sojourners”— i. e., strangers. The 
original of “the Tishbite” may be from the same 
root, and may by possibility signify “ the sojourner,” 
as marking specially that this great man was an 
alien. But on this point no certain conclusion can 
he arrived at. 

The incidents of Elijah’s career can be but 
briefly sketched. He is introduced proclaiming 
that there should be neither “dew nor rain these 
years,” the time being left indefinite, “ but accord¬ 
ing to his ‘word.’ By his mouth the judgment 
was announced, and from his mouth alone should 
the remission come, thus effectually cutting off’ all 
hope of relief from false prophets. But he was 
himself to be cared for. By the brook Cherith he 
might make his abode (see Cherith), and there 
sufficient food should be brought him. ‘ And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morn¬ 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening.’ Other 
translations of this sentence have been proposed, 
and Dr. Kitto inclines to the belief that it was bv 
human hands, from Arabs probably, that Elijah 
received his food. Without deciding this question 
(though there are strong reasons for holding to the 
ordinary interpretation), it is sufficient to say who¬ 
soever acknowledges the living God will confide 
in his omnipotence, that he can cause his servants 
to be nourished even by ravens, although they are 
otherwise the most voracious of birds.” When the 
brook Cherith dried up, Elijah was commanded to 
repair to Zarephath, where, in a widow’s house, 
occurred the wonder—which has ever since 
brought rich comfort to many a humble servant 
of God—of the barrel of meal never wasting, the 
cruse of oil not failing. Here, too, was wrought 
the miracle of the raising of the widow’s son to 
life, 1 Ki. xvii. Strong was the woman’s faith, 
but stronger still that of the prophet. 

And his faith was to be yet more hardly proved. 
For he was now to present himself before the un¬ 
godly king who, prompted by his wife Jezebel, 
had long sought Elijah to destroy him, as the 
author of the country’s calamity. He showed 
himself, therefore, to the astonishment of good 
Obadiah, and, strong in superior power, summoned 
Ahab to his presence, and while the weak king 
quailed at his words commanded that the prophets 
of idolatry should be collected, and the grand con¬ 
test between their divinities and the Lord Jehovah 
be decided in the sight of the gathered people of 
Israel. Never was there a more magnificent scene, 
never a more triumphant result. Even the waver¬ 
ing Israelites were convinced by the decision, and 
uttered the shout that echoed far along the slopes 
of Carmel, “The Lord, he is the God, The Lord, 
he is the God.” Ahab’s authority seemed for the 
time set aside, and Elijah directed the execution, 
according to the law, of the idolatrous prophets, 
and no man dared to interfere. Then rose the 
little cloud, and then came the mighty rain; but 
ere it descended, Ahab hurried in his chariot to 
Jezreel, sixteen miles away, and Elijah girded up 
his loins like one of the practiced runners, and ran 
before the king to the gate of the royal city, 1 Ki. 
xviii.; comp. Luke iv. 25; James v. 17, 18. See 
Carmel, 1. 

Ahab had been cowed, but Jezebel was deter¬ 
mined to avenge the false prophets. She swore 
by her gods that she would slay Elijah as he had 


slain them. The only wonder is that instead of 
acting at once and seizing him on the instant, she 
sent a messenger to tell him what she would do on 
the morrow. Perhaps, furious as she was, she had 
her fears, and thought it better to frighten him into 
exile. If so, her plan succeeded for a time at least. 
Elijah, just before so bold, is now a fugitive. Per¬ 
haps he expected that Israel would rise in national 
reformation, and disappointed in this he lost heart, 
and fled across the territory of Judah, at the last 
town of which he left his attendant, and wandered 
on himself, weary of life, into the wilderness. Here 
he was to witness wonderful things. Supernaturally 
sustained, he traveled forty days and forty nights 
to Iloreb, the mount of God. And there the storm 
and the earthquake and the fire appalled him, and 
afterward the Lord’s voice was heard; not loud 
was it, but clear and distinct, and its tones thrilled 
through the prophet’s heart: “What doest thou 
here, Elijah?”— here, far away from the land of 
Israel, where his energies ought to have been 
exerted. He pleaded that he stood alone, all was 
lost, no great deliverance wrought, no token of 
amendment visible, his life pursued bv the venge¬ 
ful queen. But he was told that some faithful were 
yet left, there was work for him to do, and fresh 
commissions were given him, indicating the ven¬ 
geance in store for the wicked house of Ahab, with 
the calamities that should fall upon apostate Israel, 
but yet that the Lord would not want a man to 
testify to his name and uphold his cause. 1 Ki. xix.; 
comp. Rom. xi. 2-5. 

Aliab might well believe that he was freed from 
his awful monitor for ever. Some time seems to 
have elapsed, and the king had wars and received 
rebukes, but not from Elijah. He was free, then 
to indulge himself. He coveted Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard, and by Jezebel’s unscrupulous tyranny he 
got it. So he went down to take possession, exult- 
ing, doubtless, like a humored child. He steps 
upon the land he had acquired, but, lo! there 
stands a figure there; he could not mistake it—the 
prophetic dress, the stern bearing, the fixed eye. 
And in agony the wretched king exclaims, “Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy?” Terrible was 
the response, “I have found thee,” and so im¬ 
pressive the sentence pronounced that even Ahab’s 
careless hardened heart was moved to something 
like repentance, so that the Lord, ever ready to 
show himself touched with compassion, announced 
a respite: the full vengeance should be executed 
not till Ahab’s son’s days, 1 Ki. xxi. 15-29. Happy 
had it been for Ahab if this mercy had affected 
him as it ought, and if, like Manasseh in later 
days, he had turned to the Lord with all his heart 
and soul. 

The subsequent appearances of Elijah were fit¬ 
ful, as his first had been abrupt. It may be that 
he busied himself in the establishment and train¬ 
ing of the prophets’ schools. At all events, inter¬ 
vals elapse, and other prophets there are to ad¬ 
monish or rebuke. At last Ahab falls, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Ahaziah. And Ahaziah, wicked as his 
father, was laid upon a sick-bed, disabled by an 
accident. With bold superstition he sends off to 
the god of Ekron to know whether he shall re¬ 
cover. But the messengers meet and are turned 
back by one who bids them tell their master that 
he should die. The king, conscience-smitten, in¬ 
quires who this might be, and is no sooner told of 
his hairy garment and leathern girdle, than he 
exclaims, “It is Elijah the Tishbite,” and with 
desperate purpose sends company after company 
to seize him. The first two bands are destroved bv 
fire from heaven, but with the last, whose captain 
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had approached and spoken in more reverent 
manner, Elijah goes to the king, and in ^person 
announces to him his doom. And so Ahaziah 
died, 2 Ki. i. The judgments, it must be under¬ 
stood, that befell the troops despatched to appre¬ 
hend Elijah, were not the personal resentment of 
the prophet, but the vindication of the Lord’s 
honor against an ungodly people, who in molest¬ 
ing him dishonored the great God, Ex. xvi. 8; 1 
Sam. viii. 7; Luke x. 16. For the misapprehen¬ 
sion of the apostles grounded on this fact, and our 
Lord’s rebuke to them, see Luke ix. 53-56. 

There is one more scene in the eventful drama. 
The time was come when Elijah’s ministry on 
earth should end, and as he passed from place 
to place, accompanied by Elisha, the prophets in 
the schools he visited seemed to have had some 
intimation of what was to happen. At length, 
having crossed the Jordan by miraculous power, 
he asked his successor what he should do for him. 
“Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me,” 
was the reply, claiming the heirship of his gifts 
and authority, for the first-born had by right a 
double portion of the father’s goods. His high 
request was granted, on condition that he saw his 
master when he was taken away—that is, continued 
his attendance to the last. And while they were 
talking there appeared a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire, parting the two, and Elijah was carried by 
a whirlwind into heaven. The cry which Elisha 
uttered, “ My father, my father, the chariot of Is¬ 
rael and the horsemen thereof,” and the rending 
of his clothes, evinced the sense he had of the loss. 
But he gathered up the prophetic mantle which 
fell from Elijah as he rose, the symbol of his own 
succession, and felt that his petition was granted. 
For far longer time did Elisha exercise the sacred 
office, and his influence, taking up the work at the 
point to which Elijah had carried it, became more 
extensive, and was exercised, for the'most part, 
more in deeds of mercy than in those of judgment, 
2 Ki. ii. 1-14. 

Of course there are men who attempt to explain 
away the miracle of Elijah’s translation. But God 
“giveth no account of his matters.” He had high 
reasons for exempting the great prophet from the 
death which, generally speaking, passes upon all 
men. And the remarks of Keil are well worth 
consideration: “ Moses, the lawgiver, goes in the 
way of the law, which works death as the wages 
of sin, Rom. vi. 23; vii. 13, from the earthly life. 
Elijah, the prophet, who is ordained for correction 
to future times, to pacify the wrath before the judg¬ 
ment, to turn the heart of the father to the son, and 
to restore the tribes of Israel, is taken from this 
world as the forerunner of Christ, Mai. iv. 5, 6; 
Matt. xi. 10, 14, without tasting death, predicting 
the ascension of the Lord, who, by his resurrection 
from the dead, taking the sting from death and the 
victory from hell, 1 Cor. xv. 55, as the abolisher 
of the curse of sin and conqueror of death and the 
grave, ascends into heaven to the right hand of the 
Father on high.” 

There is a remarkable statement, 2 Chr. xxi. 12- 
15, that a writing came from Elijah to Jehoram of 
Judah, threatening judgment for this king’s evil 
deeds. It is generally supposed that this must 
have been after Elijah’s translation. If so, we may 
well conceive that by the spirit of prophecy it was 
prepared before Elijah was taken up. Some have 
imagined, however, that the translation was not till 
after Jehoram began to reign, and that the events 
of 2 Ki. iii. occurred in Elijah’s life on earth. It 
may be so; the matter is not easy to decide. Yet 
it is obviously a mistake to imagine that the theorv 
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of Jehoram’s sharing his father’s throne will solve 
the difficulty. It was not till after Jehoshaphat’s 
death that Jehoram slew his brethren, 2 Chr. xxi. 
4. But these murders are alluded to in Elijah’s 
“ writing.” 

• The character of Elijah made a deep impression 
upon the Jews. He was expected to return to earth 
as the forerunner of Messiah—an expectation en¬ 
couraged by the remarkable prophecy, Mai. iv. 5, 
6, already referred to. The prophecy was indeed 
fulfilled, but not in the way they imagined. John 
Baptist, though not personally Elijah, was to go 
before the Messiah in the spirit and power of the 
ancient prophet, and thus our Lord himself ex¬ 
plained the matter to his disciples. There was, it 
is true, a personal appearance of Elijah with Moses, 
when the two in glory stood beside the transfigured 
Saviour on the holy mount, and talked with him 
of his coming death—a proof how both the Law 
and the Prophets pointed to a Redeemer suffering 
ere he was triumphant. 

There are those who believe that the prediction 


of Elijah’s coming has not yet had its full accom¬ 
plishment, and they expect, before the second ap¬ 
pearing of the Lord, that the old stern prophet of 
Gilead, who never died, will tread the earth again. 
Such a question, however, cannot be discussed here. 

2. There is another of this name, a priest who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezra x. 21. 

ELIJAHTJ (e-li-ja'hoo), 1 Ki. xvii. 1, marg., 
a form of the name Elijah. 

ELIKA (e-li'ka), one of David’s mighty men, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 25. 

ELIM (e'lim), the second station at which the 
Israelites encamped after the passage of the Red 
Sea. When they had sung their song of triumph 
over the host of Pharaoh, “they went three days’ 
journey into the wilderness of Shur, and found no 
water.” They then reached the station of Marah, 
whose waters were bitter, and afterward proceeded 
to Elim, “ where were twelve wells of water and 
threescore and ten palm trees, and they encamped 
there by the waters,” Ex. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 8, 
9. The route of the Israelites cannot be mistaken. 
It lay along the desert plain on the eastern shore 
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of the Red Sea. Elim must consequently have 
been in this plain, and not more than about fifty 
miles from the place of passage. With these data, 
and in a country where fountains are of such rare 
occurrence, it is not difficult to identify Elim. 
Near the south-eastern end of this plain and not 
tar from the base of Jebel Hu mm Am, the outpost 
of the great Sinai mountain group, a charming 
vale, called Wady Ghurundel , intersects the line of 
route. It is fringed with trees and shrubbery— 
stunted palms, with their hairy trunks and dis¬ 
heveled branches, tamarisks, their feathery leaves 
dripping with what the Arabs call manna, and the 
acacia, with its gray foliage and white blossoms. 
Well might such a wady, in the midst of a bare 
and treeless waste, be called emphatically Elim , 
“the trees.” Living fountains still exist in it. 
The principal one wells out at the foot of a sand¬ 
stone rock, forming a pool of sparkling water, and 
sending out a tiny but perennial stream. This, in 
fact, is one of the chief watering-places in the 
peninsula of Sinai. Wady Used, some three miles 


nearer the mountains, is also a claimant for the 
title of Elim, but we can scarcely suppose that the 
thirsty host would pass Ghurundel, or that Moses, 
who knew the topography of the whole peninsula, 
would have failed to take advantage of it. 

ELIMELECH (e-lim'e-lek), a man of Beth¬ 
lehem, who, in the days of the judges, went in a 
time of famine to sojourn in Moab with his wife 
Naomi and his sons Mahlon and Chilion. He died 
there, and his sons also, leaving no posterity. 
Naomi afterward returned into Palestine with one 
of her daughters-in-law, Ruth, Ruth i.; ii.; iv. 

ELIOENAI (e-li-o-e'na-e). 1. Benjamin’s sec¬ 
ond son, 1 Chr. vii. 8. 2. A prince of the Sim- 
eonites, 1 Chr. iv. 36. 3. A son of Neariah, She- 
maiah’s son, 4 Chr. iii. 23, 24. 4. Seventh son 

of Meshelemiah, one of the Korhite porters, 1 
Chr. xxvi. 3. 5. A priest in the time of Nehemiah, 
Nell. xii. 41. 6. One of the sons of Zattu, Ezra 
x. 27. 7. One of the sons of Hashum, Ezra. x. 22. 

ELIONAS (e-li-o'nas). 1. 1 Esd. ix. 22, 
Elioenai, Ezra x. 22. 2. 1 Esd. ix. 32. Perhaps 
corrupted from Eliezer, Ezra x. 31. 



The Wady Ghurundel.—Sco Elim. 
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ELIOT (el'vot), JOHN, very celebrated as 
“the Apostle of the Indians,” was born in Essex 
in England in 1G04. He *was educated in Cam¬ 
bridge, from which place the great men so gener¬ 
ally came who laid the foundations of education 
and churches in New England. He emigrated, 
and in 1G31 he joined the church in Boston. 
Next year he became pastor of a church in Rox- 
bury, and here he began with vigor to study the 
Indian language, so as to fit himself for missionary 
labor. His zeal was unremitting, and in 1661 he 
published the New Testament in the Indian 
tongue. Shortly afterward he completed the 
whole Bible, and several other books suitable to 
the condition of the race among whom he toiled. 
He lived to see twenty-four converted Indians 
preaching the gospel; and when lie became so in¬ 
firm that he could no longer labor in public, he 
began the instruction of the negro race in his own 
home. He reached the venerable age of 86 years, 
dying after a life of remarkable holiness and cease¬ 
less toil, amidst the sorrow of the great and the 
good on both sides of the ocean. 

ELIPANDUS (el-e-pan'dus) was an arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, in Spain, who lived in the eighth 
century, and who did much to disseminate through 
Spain and Germany as well as France the views 
of Felix, the bishop of Urgel, respecting the Son 
of God. He held that Christ was only the son by 
adoption, and the sect was accordingly known as 
“ Adopt ion ists.” They were condemned in two 
councils held in 791 and 792. Felix held out 
against the pope, and Elipandus seems to have 
also resisted all the efforts of authority, and to 
have maintained his views until his death, in 799. 

ELIPHAL (el'c-fal), one of David’s warriors, 

1 Chr. xi. 35. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 he is called 
Eliphelet. 

ELIPHAL AT (el-if'a-lat), 1 Esd. ix. 33. El¬ 
iphelet, Ezra x. 33. 

ELIPHAZ (el'e-faz). 1. A son of Esau and 
Adah, Gen. xxxvi. 10. 2. One of the three friends 

who came to condole with Job in his affliction, 
and who took part in that remarkable discussion 
which occupies the book of Job. He was of Te- 
man, in Iduma?a; and as Eljphaz, the son of Esau, 
had a son called Teman, from whom the place 
took its name, there is reason to conclude that 
this Eliphaz was a descendant of the former El- 
iphaz. Some, indeed, even go so far as to suppose 
that the Eliphaz of Job was no other than the son 
of Esau. This view is, of course, confined to those 
who refer the age of Job to the time of the patri¬ 
archs. See Job. 

Eliphaz is the first of the friends to take up the 
debate in reply to Job’s passionate complaints. 
He appears to have been the oldest of the speakers, 
from which circumstance or from natural disposi¬ 
tion his language is more mild and sedate than 
that of any of the others. He begins his orations 
with delicacy, and conducts his part of the argu¬ 
ment with considerable address. 

ELIPHELEH (el-if'e-leh), a Levite, called a 
“ porter,” but appointed by David to play on the 
harp, 1 Chr. xv. 18, 21. 

ELIPHELET (el-if'e-let), or ELIPHALET 
(el-if'a-let). 1. One of David’s sons born to him in 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. iii.6; xiv. 7. In 
the last passage the name is Elpalet. 2. Son of 


Ahasbai, one of David’s mighty men, 2 SJtn. xxiii. 
34. He is called Eliphal in 1 Chr. xi. 35. 3. One 
of the sons of Eshek, a descendant of Jonathan, 

1 Chr. viii. 39. 4. One of the sons of Adonikam in 
the time of Ezra, Ezra viii. 13. 5. One of the sons 
of Ilashum in the time of Ezra, Ezra x. 33. 

ELISABETH (e-lis'a-beth), the wife of Zach- 
arias and mother of John the Baptist. She was 
of a priestly family, and also the cousin of the 
Virgin Mary. She is described as being, with her 
husband, a person of piety, “walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame¬ 
less,” Luke i. 5-66. 

ELISEUS (el-e'se-us), Luke iv. 27, the 
Greek form of Elisha. The name appears in this 
form in the Apocrypha, Ecclus. xlviii. 12. 

ELISHA (e-li'sha), one of the most distin¬ 
guished prophets of Israel, the minister and suc¬ 
cessor of Elijah. The acts of his earlier ministry 
are related at considerable length. Some have 
thought fit to call his history fragmentary, and 
have even accused the sacred writer of possessing 
but an inadequate conception of the great prophet’s 
function. But such critics only betray their own 
inadequate conception of the character of the 
sacred word. The histories of all the persons— 
not excepting our Lord himself—mentioned in 
Scripture are in a certain sense fragmentary, but 
just those traits of them are preserved, and those 
circumstances of their lives narrated, which most 
fully bring out that kind of instruction which the 
wisdom of God intended that the Church should 
treasure for warning, for encouragement, as exam¬ 
ples of faith and patience. It is so with the 
accounts of Elisha. His predecessor, Elijah, had 
been very jealous for the Lord of hosts. He had 
predicted judgments and had executed judgments. 
He had always had to be in stern opposition to 
ungodly kings, never sought for, shrunk from, 
feared and hated. It was an important work that 
the awful Tishbite performed, and he made a 
deep impression. But this impression was to be 
rendered yet deeper and wider and more effectual 
by one who, though he would vindicate the respect 
due to his office, was by his multiplied miracles 
of mercy to gain an influence over even irreligious 
princes, to be the bulwark of the land against for¬ 
eign foes, to be a witness for God, known among 
the neighboring nations, letting them learn that 
the only true deity was Jehovah, God of Israel, to 
foster the prophetic schools, and thus to preserve a 
nucleus of piety, blessing and blessed in the nation, 
where, doubtless, many more than the 7000 of 
Elijah’s time there were who had never bowed the 
knee at any idol shrine. From the glimpses we 
have of Elisha's work, of the willing offerings that 
the people made, 2 Ki. iv. 42, of the expanding 
societies where God was worshiped and honored, 

2 Ki. vi. 1, we may have some notion of the large¬ 
ness of effect produced by this prophet’s ministry. 

He is first mentioned as the son of Shaphat, the 
agriculturist of Abel-meholah, in the valley of the 
Jordan. While occupied in guiding the plough 
he received the call of Elijah, and appears ever 
after to have attended on him, 1 Ki. xix. 16, 19-21; 
2 Ki. iii. 11. And how deep the affection was with 
which he regarded his master the narrative of 
Elijah’s last days on earth sufficiently testifies. At 
his translation Elisha asked a double portion of 
the departing prophet’s spirit, secured his falling 
mantle, and had speedily full proof that the Lord 
God of Elijah was with him, ii. 1-15. Elisha, 


though a young man, was bald. There were*evil- 
disposed persons in plenty to make a personal 
defect the subject of sarcasm. But their malice 
flew higher, Luke x. 16. They mocked at the 
great miracle just performed. Why should not 
the bald-head go up after his master ? The world 
would be well rid of both. Such profanity must 
have an instant significant punishment. And at 
the word of the prophet, speaking in God’s name, 
wild beasts destroyed a number of these mockers, 
2 Ki. ii. 23-25. Many would hear and fear and 
learn to reverence God’s ambassador. 

There are few chronological notes by which 
clearly to arrange the miracles of Elisha. One 
of the first, however, must have been when the 
three kings of Israel, Judah and Edom applied 
to him in their distress for water for their troops. 
It was when Jehoram reigned over Israel, and 
Jehoshaphat was yet on the throne of Judah, 
therefore soon after Elijah’s ascension. And then 
succeeds a continuous narrative of wonderful 
works, 2 Ki. iv., v., vi., vii., viii. 1-15, grouped 
with the most consummate skill—just as Matthew 
wove afterward that marvelous chaplet of divine 
parables in Matt. xiii.—but not naming the kings 
in whose reigns these works were wrought. We 
have no authority, therefore, for crowding them 
all into the single reign of Joram, more especially 
as it is clear, from the seven years of famine men¬ 
tioned, the events preceding and the events follow¬ 
ing, that a considerable space of time must have 
been covered. They are related—the multiplication 
of the widow’s oil, the raising of the Shunammite’s 
son, the healing of the poisonous pottage, the 
increase of the first fruits, the recovery of Naaman 
and punishment of Gehazi, the making of iron to 
swim, the disclosing of the king of Syria’s plans, 
the blinding of the troops that besieged Dothan, 
the prophecy of plenty at the siege of Samaria, 
the interview with Hazael—to exhibit the wonderful 
work of God by the hand of his servant. And we 
see by incidental remarks how the prophet’s influ¬ 
ence grew, and how diligently he traversed the 
country, and how strong his faith was in divine 
protection, when his attendant trembled at the 
hostile bands specially sent forth to seize and 
destroy him. 

When the time was come for the predicted ven¬ 
geance upon Allah’s house, Elisha was divinely 
moved to anoint Jehu to be king over Israel. To 
have proceeded on the errand himself would have 
been to excite attention, and perhaps cause Joram 
to take measures for defending his person and 
crown. Accordingly, one of the sons of the prophets 
is sent to Rarmoth-gilead; he is to announce the 
word of" the Lord and to perform the symbolical 
act, but he is to take no part in the actual revolu¬ 
tion. The announcement was enough. Jehu, an 
ambitious man, readily seized the opportunity ; he 
conspired against his sovereign, and the prophecy 
against Ahab’s house is fulfilled to the very letter, 
2 Ki. ix. 

The life and ministry of this prophet lasted 
long—in four reigns at least. He was called by 
Elijah while Ahab was on the throne, and it 
would seem that Elijah was translated when Joram 
was king—in what year we know not. Now, Jehu 
and his son Jehoahaz reigned together forty-five 
years. But Elisha was still alive when Joash suc¬ 
ceeded Jehoahaz; we cannot therefore suppose his 
ministry after Elijah’s ascension to have been less 
than between fifty and sixty years. He was now 
therefore an aged man, but the welfare of God’s 
heritage was still dear to him. And when he was 
sick in his house, and the king had come to lament 
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ELISHAH (e-li'- 
shah). The “isles” 
(maritime regions) of 
Elishah are mentioned 
as the locality from 
which blue and pur¬ 
ple were carried to 
Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 7. 
See following article. 


ELISHAH, a son 
of Javan, Gen. x. 4, 
who seems to have 
given name to “the 
isles of Elishah,” 
which are described 
as exporting fabrics of 
purple and scarlet to 
the markets of Tyre, 

Ezek. xxvii. 7. If the 
descendants of Javan 
peopled Greece, we 
may expect to find Eli¬ 
shah in some prov¬ 
ince of that country. The circumstance of the 
purple suits the Peloponnesus, for the fish afford¬ 
ing the purple dye was caught at the mouth of 
the Eurotas, and the purple of Laconia was very 
celebrated. The name seems kindred to Elis, 
which, in a wider sense, was applied to the whole 
Peloponnesus, and some identify Elishah with 
Hellas. The uncertainty of all this speculation is 
most apparent, but it may be added that if prob¬ 
able thus far it is equally probable that the general 
name of “the isles of Elishah” may also have 
been extended to the islands of the JEgean Sea, a 
part of which may seem to have derived the name 
of Hellespont, Sea of Hellas, from the same source. 

ELISHAMA (e-lish'a-ma). 1. Son of Am- 
mihud, prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the cen¬ 
sus in the wilderness, Num. i. 10; ii. 18, etc. He 
was the father of Nun and the grandfather of 
Joshua, 1 Chr. vii. 26. 2. One of David’s sons, 


Elisha and King Joash. 

ELISHEBA (el-ish'e-bah), the wife of Aaron, 
Ex. vi. 23, daughter of Amminadab and sister of 
Nahshon, Num. ii. 3. 

ELISIMUS (el-is'e-mus), 1 Esd. ix. 28, Eli- 
asliib, Ezra x. 27. 

ELISHUA (el-ish'oo-a), one of David’s sons, 
born to him in Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v. 15. See 
Elisiiama. 

ELIU (e-lPu), Judith viii. 1, an ancestor of 
Judith. 

ELIUD (e-li'ud), son of Achim, in the gene¬ 
alogy of our Lord, Matt. i. 15. 

ELIZABETH (e-liz'a-beth), the daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, ascended the 
throne as queen of England A. D. 1558. Her 

♦ 


pronounced illegitimate and incapable of inherit¬ 
ing the crown, and yet in 1558 she reached the 
throne. During the reign of Mary she conformed 
to the Romish Church, and to her dying sister she 
professed attachment to the faith of Rome. Pub¬ 
lic affairs were in such a state, owing to the unset¬ 
tled condition of religion, the claims of Mary 
queen of Scots, and the policy of the Spanish and 
French courts, that Elizabeth temporized and co¬ 
quetted with all parties. She did not wholly abjure 
the papal forms. She kept the crucifix and lights 
in her own chapel, and indeed through life her 
religion was more a system of governmental pol¬ 
icy than any determined form of faith. She 
prayed through life to the Virgin Mary, but she 
admitted many and great changes in the public 
worship of the nation under the sage counsel of 
her great advisers, especially relying on Cecil, who 
for forty years was her stay and guide. 

She dreaded the old nobility, and gradually she 


over him with the very words which Elisha had 
used when parted from Elijah, the prophet roused 
himself to bid Joash take bow and arrows and 
shoot. It was a symbolical action, and implied 
the victories of Israel over Syria. The monarch 
did not understand, or he had little faith in the 
command; he smote upon the ground but thrice, 
and Elisha was grieved, and told him he should 
now smite the Syrians but thrice; had he been 
more energetic, he might have utterly destroyed 
the Syrian power. It was, therefore, with a gloomy 
prospect for his country that Elisha died, 2 Ki. 
xiii. 14-19. 

But God would still put honor on his servant, 
lie was buried; and afterward, when Moabite bands 
were ravaging the country and some one was to be 
carried to the tomb, the attendants, surprised by 
the spoilers, hastily 
thrust the corpse into 
Elisha’s sepulchre. 

But no sooner had it 
touched the great 
prophet’s bones than 
the dead man lived 
again, 2 Ki. xiii. 20, 21. 

Truly by all these 
wondrous works it was 
abundantly proved 
that there was a God 
in Israel. 


born to him in Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. 
iii. 8 ; xiv. 7. In ver. 6 of chap iii. another Elish- 
ama appears among the sons of David; but as this 
is called Elishua in the other lists, it is probably a 
clerical error. 3. One “of the seed royal” and 
the grandfather of Ishmaei who smote Gedaliah, 
2 Ki. xxv. 25; Jer. xli. 1. Jewish tradition iden¬ 
tifies him with the Elishama, son of Jekamiah, 
mentioned in 1 Chr. ii. 41. 4. Scribe to Jehoiakim, 
Jer. xxxvi. 12, 20, 21. 5. One of the Levites sent 
by Jehoshaphat through the cities of Judah to 
teach the people in the book of the law. 

ELISHAPHAT (el-ish'a-fat), a captain whom 
Jehoiada associated with himself for the overthrow 
of Athaliah, 2 Chr. xxiii. 1. He is described as 
being the son of Zicliri. 


early years were marked with strange vicissitudes 
and great peril. Her mother was beheaded before 
she was three years of age, and by a vote of Par¬ 
liament she was declared illegitimate. In 1544, 
however, she was admitted to the line of the royal 
family again. She was favored in her early educa¬ 
tion under the queen, Catharine Parr, having Grin- 
dal and Ascham as her tutors. She mastered 
French and Italian, made great attainments in 
Latin, knew Greek tolerably, and she made fair 
progress in German. Her brother, Edward VI., 
had set Elizabeth and Mary aside in favor of Lady 
Jane Grey; and accordingly, on the death of Ed¬ 
ward and the accession of Mary, she again was 
stigmatized as illegitimate. Once by her father, 
once by her brother, by the Star Chamber and the 
Convocation, and twice by Parliament she had been 
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surrounded her throne with a brilliant circle of 
chivalrous spirits who gave tone and character to 
her court. For fourteen years she held the crown 
without Parliamentary sanction, gradually over¬ 
coming the difficulties which on all sides encom¬ 
passed her at her accession. Conspiracies against 
her life were again and again detected, revolts were 
suppressed and the peace of the kingdom was main¬ 
tained. She saw that under France and Spain a 
vigorous effort was made to advance the cause of 
the Romish faith and overthrow the hopes of the 
Protestants, and that Mary of Scotland was used 
as an important agent in the great league. She 
placed herself at the head of the Protestant move¬ 
ment, and in France among the Huguenots, in 
Scotland and the Netherlands she made her influ¬ 
ence felt. In all these mighty movements, which 
affected the condition of Western Europe, the far¬ 
sighted counselors of Elizabeth, who had their 
keen and cautious agents at every court, were the 
directors whom she had the wisdom to confide in, 
and by whose penetration and solid judgment her 
kingdom was again and again saved from invasion 
and her throne from overthrow. The mutability 
of her policy, and her apparent indecision, fre¬ 
quently arose from the conflicting circumstances 
in which she stood, and which often led her to 


about the fate of her rival, while much can justly 
be said against the years of long imprisonment 
and unforeseen detention, that had never been ex¬ 
pected by Mary when she crossed the Solway and 
fled for safety from her native land. Great injus¬ 
tice has been done to Elizabeth in connection with 
her intimacy with and her treatment of Essex, but 
it is indubitable that as she advanced in years, and 
the character of her policy had time given to dem¬ 
onstrate its results, the world saw that on all hands 
she had collected around her a band of heroes, of 
men whose names as statesmen, as poets, as lawyers 
and theologians shed a lustre over her reign such 
as England had never .seen. It may suffice to 
point to Sir William Cecil (Lord Burleigh), Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the father of the great Bacon 
(Lord Verulam), Sir Francis Walsingham, with¬ 
out whose abilities Cecil would often have failed, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the earl of Sussex, Lord Sack- 
ville, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, Raleigh 
and Vere, Essex and Grenville, Hooker and Gil¬ 
bert, as the men who adorned their generation, who 
cultivated literature, laid the foundations of colo¬ 
nies and commerce, advanced the sciences, liberal¬ 
ized the age, and established the political influence 
and increased the wealth and the intellectual power 
of England. 



Autogbaph of Queen Elizabeth. 


act in a manner that irritated her friends. She 
was vain to excess of her person, parsimonious, 
and yet ostentatious. Her projected marriages, 
her assents and rejections in the case of her suit¬ 
ors, her progresses and visitations, are perhaps un¬ 
paralleled in the history of England; and while 
they seem to indicate a frivolity and mental weak¬ 
ness that was truly despicable, she still held to 
those men who were the safety of the nation, and 
who were able, in all times of danger, to steer the 
vessel of state into a place of safety. 

In her religipus policy, she was opposed to the 
objects of the Romish and the Puritan leaders, 
and yet she favored Howard of Effingham, who 
was her admiral. On the other hand, she resisted 
the proposals of the Puritans, but she was ready 
to avail herself of the services of eminent Puritan 
leaders, all the while holding fast to her royal su¬ 
premacy in Church and State. Her policy toward 
her relative, the queen of Scots, has for three 
hundred years been the theme of earnest discus¬ 
sion. That Mary plotted for Elizabeth’s death 
need not be doubted, and that the signature to the 
warrant for the death of the Scottish queen was 
not secured by fair and open means is still averred, 
and is more than probable, and that the execution 
filled her with distress and agony was well known; 
and yet there are dark shades still hanging over 
the purposes that Elizabeth had really formed 


The death of Henry VIII. left religion in an 
unsettled state. Much was done during the short 
and transient reign of the sickly Edward that was 
undone by the stern policy of Mary, but the reign 
of Elizabeth, stretching over a long period, left the 
cause of the Reformation firmly settled in England. 
It is gratifying to find that the more fully the 
“State Papers” of her reign have been examined, 
in the same proportion has the false coloring of 
the weakness of Elizabeth been discovered, and 
the more have her good qualities been revealed. 
But much remains to be done in this department 
of her history, and of biographical, political and 
religious review. 

ELIZABETH, SAINT, was a daughter of 
Andrew II., the king of Hungary. She was 
born in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Her father intended her to marry the landgrave 
of Thuringia, and she was espoused to Ludwig 
in the year 1221. From childhood she had 
manifested a tendency to asceticism, and this she 
displayed even after her marriage. Her husband 
died in 1227, and her lot became one of great 
difficulties, owing to the opposition she met with, 
because of her exercise of the powers of the re¬ 
gency. She, her son and two daughters were re¬ 
duced to beg in the streets of Eisenach, but the 
bishop of Bamberg, her maternal uncle, received 


her. Marburg and some adjoining villages were 
assigned her for her support, and she still devoted 
her life to deeds of mortification and benevolence. 
Her fame as a wonderful ascetic spread over Eu¬ 
rope ; and after a life of strange infatuation and 
self-infliction, she died of exhaustion in a hos¬ 
pital which she had erected in 1231. As usual 
in such cases, any amount of virtue was ascribed to 
her relics, which were described as possessing won¬ 
drous miraculous powers; and in four years after 
her death, she was canonized by Pope Gregory 
IX. The most costly honors were paid to her 
relics. Churches were erected to perpetuate her 
fame. Her head is preserved in the church of St. 
Elizabeth at Breslau. 

ELIZABETHAN (e-liz'a-beth'an) ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, a style employed chiefly under the 
Tudors and the early Stuart sovereigns in England, 
and usually applied to domestic and secular build¬ 
ings. It is a singular mixture of Gothic and Italian 
details, but specimens of it are found in additions 
and alterations of churches. The windows are 
square-headed, but often ornamented with cusps 
and other Gothic details. Bay-windows prevail in 
large apartments; and where windows are divided 
into two or three lights by perpendicular mullions, 
a transom runs horizontally about two- 
thirds from the top of the window. Doors 
have the flat Tudor arch, often sur¬ 
mounted with horizontal and perpendic¬ 
ular mouldings which serve as drip¬ 
stones, but in large mansions, columns and 
other Italian members were used to give 
dignity to the entrances. Aston Hall, Bir¬ 
mingham, Longleat, Crewe Hall, Crosby 
Hall, are specimens of this style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

ELIZABETH’S PRAYER- 

BOOK, the third Book of Common 
Prayer, issued in English in the reign of 
Elizabeth. It came into use on the feast 
of St. John the Baptist, 1559. It differed 
little from Edward VI.’s second prayer- 
book. In 1560, at the suggestion of the 
Universities, the Book of Common Prayer, in Latin, 
was published for the use of the learned. It dif¬ 
fered littlefrom Elizabeth’s prayer-book in English. 

ELIZAPHAN (e-liz'a-fan). 1. A Levite 
chief of the house of the Kohathites at the time 
of the census in the wilderness, Num. iii. 30. His 
family is mentioned in the history of the times of 
David ar.d Ilezekiah, 1 Chr. xv. 8; 2 Chr. xxix. 
13. He is the same who is called Elzaphan in Ex. 
vi. 22 and Lev. x. 4, where it appears that he was 
cousin to Moses and Aaron, being the son of Uzziel, 
who was brother of Amram their father. 2. A chief 
of Zebulun, selected to assist Joshua in the allot¬ 
ment of Canaan, Numb, xxxiv. 25. 

ELIZUR (e-li'zur), the prince of the tribe of 
Reuben at the time of the census in the wilderness, 
Num. i. 5; ii. 10; vii. 30, 35; x. 18. 

ELK AN AH (el-ka'nah). 1. One of the sons 
or grandsons of Korah, whose children did not 
perish in his rebellion, Num. xxvi. 11, of the 
family of Kohath, Levi’s son, Ex. vi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 23. 2. The father of the prophet Samuel, a 
Levite of the family of Kohath, through Korah. 
Elkanah lived at Ramathaim-Zophim, and had two 
wives, Hannah and Peninnah, but no children by 
Hannah till her earnest prayer at the sanctuary. 
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He appears to have been a man of prudence and 
piety, going up to Shiloh every year to sacrifice. 
More of his history we know not, than is mentioned 
in the account of Samuel's birth and childhood, 1 
Sam. i.; ii. 1-21. Ilis genealogy is given at lenglh 
in 1 Chr. vi. 3. 3. Two other Levites of the same 
line, 1 Chr. vi. 25, 26, 35, 36. It is not easy to 
disentangle the genealogy here, or to see exactly 
which Elkanah is meant. 4. Another Levite at a 
later date, 1 Chr. ix. 16. 5. One called a Korhite, 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii. 6. 6. A 

door-keeper for the ark, 1 Chr. xv. 23. 7. A high 
officer in the reign of Ahaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 7. 

ELKESARTES (el-ke-sar'tees), a sect of 
Jewish Christians that sprang up in the second 
century. They 6eem to have mixed the philo¬ 
sophical tenets of the Gnostics with the ascetic 
views of the Essenes, and to this compound some 
Christian doctrines were added. The Clementine 
Homilies contain a development of the system; 
and it would appear that they held that remission 
of sin was secured by a second baptism, adminis¬ 
tered for this special end. 

ELKOSH (el'kosh). The prophet Nahum is 
called an Elkoshite—that is, a native of some place 
called Elkosh, Nah. i. 1. There was a village 
of this name in Galilee in the time of Jerome, but 
the prophet was more probably born of Jewish 
exiles at Elkosh or Alkusli, in Assyria, near 
Mosul. The Jews themselves believe that he was 
born and buried there, and Jewish pilgrims from 
all parts still visit his alleged tomb. Alkosh is 
thirty-four miles north of Mosul (Nineveh), and 
is situated a little way up the side of a mountain, 
in the range to which it gives its name. Jt is 
entirely inhabited by Chaldee Christians, who have 
a convent higher up the mountains. 

ELLASAR (el'la-sar), the country of which 
Ariocli was king, Gen. xiv. 1, 9. There have 
been various conjectures as to this region, some 
confounding it with Thclasar, 2 Ki. xix. 12, and 
others putting it in very improbable places. It 
was, most likely, Larsa or Larancha, a city of 
Lower Babylonia, about halfway between Ur and 
Erech. Old inscriptions show it to have been a 
very ancient city. It is now Senkcreh. 

ELLIOTT (el'le-ot), STEPHEN, D.D., who 
rose to be Protestant Episcopal bishop of the dio¬ 
cese of Georgia, was born in 1806 at Beaufort, in 
South Carolina. He was educated at Harvard 
and Columbia, South Carolina. In 1827 he en¬ 
gaged in the practice of law; but coming under 
deep religious convictions in 1832, he abandoned 
the bar and entered the Church. Shortly after 
his ordination he was made professor of Sacred 
Literature and the Evidences of Christianity in 
South Carolina College, and in 1841 he was con¬ 
secrated as bishop, and settled in Savannah as rec¬ 
tor of St. John’s Church. In 1844 he became 
provisional bishop in Florida, and next year he 
devoted his labors to the advancement of female 
education at Montpellier. From Montpellier he 
removed to Savannah, and as rector of Christ’s 
Church and visiting all parts of his extensive 
diocese he labored with great zeal until his death, 
in 1866. 

ELLORA (el-lo'ra) is one of the most re¬ 
markable places in India, and celebrated for its 
numerous magnificent temples. Their number 
has not been accurately determined, but there are 


19 large ones described, and smaller ones remain. 
They are stone temples, many being caves exca¬ 
vated out of the solid rock, so as to secure a vast 
interior chamber, with architectural adornments 
fitted for Hindoo and Buddhist worship. Others 
stand out as separate buildings constructed with 
immense toil and at great cost. Trenches were 
cut in the solid rock, leaving a mass standing as 
large as a temple, and then the interior was exca¬ 
vated, so that the walls, roof and every part of the 
interior, as well as pinnacles and outer adornments, 
were really of one stone. These temples are 
among the most remarkable wonders of the world, 
and the zeal and liberality of the worshipers who 
constructed them afford a lesson to the professors 
of a purer faith. 

ELLYS (ePlis), SIR RICHARD, BART., of 
Wyham, Lincolnshire, a 
gentleman of scholarly 
habits and extensive in¬ 
tercourse with the learned 
men of his day. He was 
the great-grandson of the 
illustrious Hampden. 

From his intimacy with 
Dutch literati, he is sup¬ 
posed to have studied in 
Holland. The Wetsteins 
dedicated to him their 
edition of Suicer’s “The¬ 
saurus,” Abr. Gronovius, 
his edition of ^Elian’s 
“Variorum Historia,” 
and Ilorseley, his “Brit- 
tania Romana.” He was 
the friend and correspond¬ 
ent of Boston of Ettrick, 
whose “ Tractatus Stig¬ 
ma tologicus” was dedi¬ 
cated to him by D. Mil- 
lius [see Boston], and in 
the appendix to Boston’s 
Memoirs are several let¬ 
ters that passed between 
them. Ellys held at first 
with the Remonstrant 
party, but became after¬ 
ward a decided Calvinist; 
he was a dissenter, and 
belonged to the congrega¬ 
tion of Dr. Calamy, and 
afterward to that of 
Thomas Bradbury. He 
sat in Parliament as member for Boston from 1715 
to 1734; his death took place 21st February, 1742, 
and the baronetcy became extinct with him. Ilis 
only work is entitled “Fortuita Sacra,” to which is 
added a Commentary on the Symbols of the An¬ 
cients. It contains Dissertations on various pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, written by the author for his 
own private use, but wjiicli his friends induced him 
to publish. These “ discover very considerable crit¬ 
ical talents, and great acquaintance with the lan¬ 
guage of the Bible.” Ilis essay on the Symbols of 
the Ancients shows his acquaintance with classical 
literature. In the dedication to him of Suicer’s 
“Thesaurus” his scholarship is highly lauded. 


ELNAAM (el'na-am), the father of two of 
David’s warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 46. 

ELNATHAN (el-na / than), the father of 
Nehushta, mother of Jehoiachin, distinguished as 
“of Jerusalem,” 2 Ki. xxiv. 8. He was sent by 
Jehoiakiin on an embassy to Egypt to bring Urijah, 
who had fled thither to escape the wrath of the 
king, Jer. xxvi. 22. In xxxvi. 12 he is described 
as one of “ the princes.” He was one of those 
who in vain entreated the king not to destroy the 
roll containing Jeremiah’s prophecy against Israel 
and Judah, ver. 25. Three persons, “men of 
understanding,” whom Ezra sent to prevail on 
some Levites to accompany him to Jerusalem, 
Ezra viii. 16. 

ELOHIM (ePo-heem). See God. 


Tomb of Queen Elizabeth. 

ELOI (e-lo'e), a Syro-Chaldaic form of Eli, 
Mark xv. 34. See Eli, Eli. 

ELON (e'lon). 1. A Ilittite, the father of one 
of Esau’s wives, Adah or Bashemath, Gen. xxvi. 
34; xxxvi. 2. See Bashemath. 2. The second 
son of Zebulon, Gen. xlvi. 14, from whom descended 
the family or clan of the Elonites, Num. xxvi. 26. 
3. A judge of Israel, who is called the Zcbulonite. 
His administration lasted ten years. He was 
buried at Aijalon, which was probably named after 
him, the two words differing only in their vocaliza¬ 
tion. The Vulgate gives them both Aijalon. 


ELM, IIos. iv. 13. The word here rendered 
“elms” is that which is commonly translated 
“oak.” See Oak. 

ELMODAM (el-rao'dam), a Greek form of 
Almodad, one of our Lord’s ancestry, Luke iii. 28. 


ELON, a city in the territory of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 43. It may possibly be the same with— 

ELON-BETH-HANAN (e'lon-beth-ha'nan), 
a place or district over which, with other places, 
one of Solomon’s commissariat officers was ap¬ 
pointed, 1 Ki.'iv. 9. 
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ELZEVIRS, THE 



ELYMAIS (el-e-mah'is), Tob. ii. 10, a province 
of the Persian empire. There does not appear to 
have been a towrf of the name, 1 Macc. vi. 1. 


ELYMAS (el'e-mas), the Arabic designation 
of the Jew Bar-Jesus, who resisted Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas in Cyprus before the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus. lie was miraculously struck blind, Acts 
xiii. 6-12. 


ELYMEANS (el-e-me'anz), Judith i. 6, the 
Elamites. 


the college living of Ardtree, in Tyrone. He 
became provost of the university in 1811, and in 
1820 he was consecrated bishop of Limerick, from 
which see he was removed two years afterward to 
Leighlin and Ferns. His “Donellan Lectures” 
are still in demand. His sermons and numerous 
polemical works were highly appreciated. He 
died in 1835. 


extensive desert now designated Et Tih. It is 
separated by a range of hills that rise up in several 
places into mountains from the mountainous region 
of Sinai. The separating range, the Sinaitic group 
and the desert formed the scene of the Israelitish 
wanderings for about forty years. 

ELULi (e'lul). See Months. 


ELONITES (e'lon-ites), a family of Zebulun, 
Num. xxvi. 26, descendants of Elon. 


ELOTH (e'loth), 1 Ki. ix. 26; 2 Ki. xvi. 6, 
marg.; 2 Chr. viii. 17 ; xxvi. 2. See Elatii. 


ELPAAL (el'pa-al), a descendant of Benja¬ 
min whose sons built Ono and Lod and the neigh¬ 
boring towns, 1 Chr. viii. 11, 12. 


ELPALET (el'pa-let), one of the sons of 
David, born in Jerusalem, 1 Chr. xiv. 5. In iii. 6 
the name is Eliphelet. 


EL-PAR AN tel-pa'ran), a spot marking the 
most south-western point to which the confederate 
kings advanced, Gen. xiv. 6. See Paran. 


ELSLEY (elz'le), REV. HENEAGE, M.A., 
chiefly known as the editor of a useful manual of 
“Annotations on the Four Gospels, compiled and 
abridged for the use of students,” which was first 
published anonymously in 1799. A second edition 
appeared, with annotations on the Acts, in 1812. 
This work, which has been commended by Bishops 
Lloyd, Van Mildert, Sumner and others, has passed 
through many editions. The manual is a compila¬ 
tion from Beza, Beausobre, Calmet, Le Clerc, Du 
Pin, Doddridge, Erasmus, Macknight, Grotius, 
Lightfoot, Whitby and others, with critical and 
philological notes and a valuable introduction. 


ELUZAI (e-loo'za-e), one of the Benjamite 
warriors who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii.5. 

ELY (e'le), EZRA STILES, D.D., an eminent 
minister of the American Presbyterian Church, 
was born in 1786 at Lebanon, Conn., and educated 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 1803. He 
entered the ministry as pastor at Colchester, Conn., 
in 1806, and in 1811 he was removed to the Old 
Pine Street Church, in Philadelphia. He was 
called to this important field as the successor of a 
line of eminent men, and he was worthy to follow 
them. He occupied an important place in the 
foundation of Jefferson Medical College, and he 
held the office of clerk and filled the chair of the 
General Assembly. He joined a number.of breth¬ 
ren in erecting a college in Missouri, but in the 
crisis of 1837, and owing to the situation chosen 
for building being unsuitable, the enterprise was a 
failure. He lost a large fortune by the movement, 
and on his return to Philadelphia he still labored 
with great zeal, serving a church in the Northern 
Liberties. He was stricken by paralysis in 1851, 
but he lingered for ten years, and died in June, 
1861. He was the author of several works, among 
which were Sermons and a Life of his father. 


ELPHINSTON (el'fin-stun), WILLIAM, was 
an exceedingly eminent Scotchman of the fifteenth 
century. He was born in Glasgow, educated in 
the university in that city, and for nine years pro¬ 


Mountains of El-Tyh, with 

fessor of canon and civil law in Paris and Orleans. 
He returned to Scotland, and became a member of 
the Scottish Parliament and of the privy council, 
after which he was made ambassador to France, 
and thereafter bishop of Ross and Aberdeen. He 
had important missions to England committed to 
him, and wits made lord chancellor and lord privy 
seal. He was mainly instrumental in securing the 
foundation of the university of Aberdeen in 1494, 
after which King’s College was erected. The con¬ 
tribution of Elphinston amounted to 10,000 pounds 
Scots, and he aided in erecting the bridge over the 
river Dee. He was the author of a work on 
“Canons,” “Lives of Saints,” and of a “History 
of Scotland,” but his life was one of action and 
administration instead of literature. He died in 
the year 1514. 

ELRING-TON (el'ring-tun), THOMAS, was 
a distinguished Irish clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He became a scholar and a 
Fellow of Dublin University. In 1794 he was 
Donellan lecturer, in 1795 professor of mathemat¬ 
ics, and in 1806 he retired from the university to 


the Rock of the Pilgrims. 

ELSNER (elz'ner), JAKOB, professor at the 
Joachim gymnasium and second preacher at the 
Domkirchc, in Berlin, Germany, was born at Saal- 
field in March, 1692, and died 8th October, 1750. 
He is the author of a work which illustrates the 
New Testament from the Greek classics, and which 
occupies a high place among such works. 


ELZABAD (el'za-bad). 1. A Gadite captain 
who joined David when in hold, 1 Chr. xii. 12. 
2. A Levite of the sons of Korah appointed one 
of the porters, xxvi. 7. 

ELZAPHAN (el'za-fan), a Levite chief of 
the Kohathites, Ex. vi. 22; Lev. x. 4. He is also 
called Elizaphan, Num. iii. 30; 1 Chr. xv. 8; 2 
Chr. xxix. 13. 


ELTEKEH (el'te-keh), a city of Dan allotted 
to the Kohathites, Josh. xix. 44; xxi. 23. 

ELTEKON (el'te-kon), a city in the tribe of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 59. 

ELTOLAD (el-to'lad), a city first allotted to 
Judah, and afterward transferred to Simeon, Josh, 
xv. 30; xix. 4. It is doubtless identical with Tolad, 
1 Chr. iv. 29. Wilton would place it in the Wady 
el-Thoula or Lussdn, where there are a few remains 
of rude walls and foundations. 

EL-TYH (el-ti'), sometimes ET-TIH (et-ti'). 
El or Et is the Arabic article, and Tyli or Tih 
means “ wandering.” South of Palestine lies the 


ELZEVIRS (el'ze-verz), THE. The real name 
of this family, who are supposed to have come orig¬ 
inally from Liege or Louvain, was Elzevier. They 
were printers and booksellers at Utrecht, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Leyden, but especially at 
the two latter places. They were inferior in learn¬ 
ing and in their Greek and Hebrew works to the 
Stephens’, but surpassed them in the neatness, ele¬ 
gance and delicacy of their small types. The distin¬ 
guished members of this family flourished between 
1592 and 1680. The name is first found on an 
edition of Eutropius, published in 1592 by Louis, 
who was a bookseller at Leyden. He was the first 
to mark the distinction between i and j, and u and 
v, though recommended by others before him. 
He did not, however, distinguish these letters in 
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capitals; this practice was introduced by Louis 
Zctzner of Strasburg. About 1617, Louis Elzevir 
retired from business, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Matthew, who was born in 1565. The 
most famous members of the family were two 
sons of Matthew, Bona- 
ventura and Ahraham, 
who formed a partner¬ 
ship in printing at Ley¬ 
den in 1626, which 
lasted till 1652. It was 
from their press that 
the elegant editions pro¬ 
ceeded which rendered 
their family so cele¬ 
brated. Their Virgil, 

Terenceand other Latin 
classics, as well as their 
New Testament and 
Psalter adorned with 
red letters, are master¬ 
pieces of typography for 
accuracy and beauty. It 
is said that they em¬ 
ployed women to cor¬ 
rect their proofs as a 
means of ensuring great¬ 
er accuracy, as it was 
supposed that they 
would be less likely to 
introduce any arbitrary 
alteration of the text. 

Abraham and Bona- 
ventura both died 1652. 

Their business was car¬ 
ried on by John, the son 
of Abraham, and by 
Daniel, the son of Bon- 
aventura. At the death 
of John his widow con¬ 
tinued the business. But 
Daniel, who left his 
cousin in 1655, went to 
Amsterdam, and died in 
1680, leaving his busi¬ 
ness to the care of his 
widow. Daniel was the 
last of the Elzevirs who 
was noted as a printer. 

Several catalogues of 
Elzevir works were put 
forth. The individual 
names of the Elzevirs 
do not appear on the 
title-pages of their 
books, but generally 
A pud Elzevir ios, Ex of- 
ficind E/zeviviorum or 
Elzeviriand. The motto 
of the Batavian republic 
was also adopted, “Con- 
cordid res parvee ci'es- 
cunt and in some edi¬ 
tions the name Elzevir 
was symbolized by the 
design of a pile of 
wood burning, u Els ” or 

“ Elzen ” in Dutcl; meaning alder, and “mar,” fire. 

EMANATION (em-a-nay'shun) is a term used 
to describe the fundamental ideas which prevail in 
Oriental philosophy in reference to the relation of 
the universe to the Deity. The principle of ema¬ 
nation pervaded the Indian systems of religion, 
which represented the universe as flowing from 


Brahma, and the farther from the centre and 
source, everything became more gross and mate¬ 
rial; and thus the farther from the Deity the less 
of God could there be discerned in the things which 
were visible. Emanation entered into the Parees 


his servants the physicians to embalm his father, 
for burial in Canaan.” The process occupied forty 
days. Joseph also was himself embalmed, that his 
mummy might be carried with the children of Is¬ 
rael, when they left Egypt for Palestine, Gen. 1. 2, 
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and Diodorus Siculus, three modes of embalming 
were practiced in Egypt. The first was the most 
expensive, its cost being a talent of silver, or about 
$1200. The brain was first extracted, so far as 
possible, by an iron or bronze hook through the 
nostrils, and the rest destroyed by an infusion of 
caustic drugs. The dissector then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone made a deep incision about five 
inches long in a part previously marked by a 
scribe in the left side. It was a crime to mutilate 
a human body, and therefore this dissector, having 
done his work, ran hastily away. Afterward, the 
embalmer extracted through the incision which 
had been made all the intestines, except the heart 
and kidneys. Every part of the cavity was then 
rinsed with palm wine and sprinkled with pow¬ 
dered perfumes. The body was next filled with 
pure myrrh, cassia and other aromatics, but not 
frankincense, sewed tip, steeped in natron for sev¬ 
enty days, then washed and enveloped in linen 
bandages covered with gum. This was a perfect 
mode of ©mbliming; the features and the hair of 
the eyebrows and eyelids were preserved. The 
second mode cost twenty nina?, or about $400. The 
bowels were not taken out, nor generally were in¬ 
cisions made, though in some cases existing mum¬ 
mies show them, but oil of cedar was injected by 
means of syringes and the body steeped in natron 
for seventy days. When the oil was drawn off, 
the intestines came out in a state of solution; and 
the natron having consumed the flesh, only the 
skin and bones remained. The cheapest inode was 
a mere rinsing of the abdomen with syrmoea, a 
purgative liquid, composed, it is said, of an infu¬ 
sion of senna and cassia, and then steeping the 
body in natron for seventy days. 

Now, it will be observed that in all these cases 
seventy days are required for the process, whereas 
in the embalming of Jacob the time of forty days 
is specified. But there is no occasion to be disqui¬ 
eted at the discrepancy. The accounts of Herod¬ 
otus and Diodorus differ in several material points. 
And if it be alleged that they wrote in different 
ages, a similar reply is amply sufficient—viz., that 
the book of Genesis describes a practice of embalm¬ 
ing long anterior to the earliest of these writers. 
Existing mummies, while they confirm in some 
respects the account of Herodotus, show in others 
a great variation. We may therefore well suppose 
that in the course of centuries different modes of 


leaves of the lote tree have been boiled, and use 
in that operation the fibres of the palm tree, stop 
up with cotton every aperture, as the nostrils and 
ears, shave the body and remove all hair, sprinkle 
the corpse with a mixture of water, pounded cam¬ 
phor, dried and pounded leaves of the lote or other 
trees, with rose-water, aloe and similar perfumes, 
and they then bind together the ankles and place 


EMBER WEEKS are those weeks in which 
the Ember Days occur. In the Church of Rome 
and in Protestant Episcopal churches certain days 
are set apart for imploring the blessing of God on 
the ordinations which are appointed to take place 
in the Church on the Lord’s days following these 
services. The Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
after the first Sunday in Lent, after Whitsunday, 



Process of Embalming. 
From an Egyptian painting. 


the hands upon the breast. If the deceased be a 
man of property, the body is afterward wrapped in 
muslin, in cotton cloth of a thicker texture, striped 
stulf of silk and cotton intermixed and a cashmere 
shawl. White and green are the usual colors; 
blue or what approaches it is generally avoided. 
The body of a poor man is simply surrounded 
with a few pieces of cotton, or put into a kind of 
bag.” 

It does not appear that the Hebrews practiced 
systematic embalming like the Egyptians. Still, 
some process was employed tending to soothe sur¬ 
viving friends by arresting or delaying natural 
corruption. Thus, Asa was laid in a bed “ filled 
with sweet odors and divers kinds of spices pre¬ 
pared by the apothecaries’ art,” 2 Chr. xvi. 14. 
Also the women who had followed Jesus “brought 
sweet 6pices, that they might come and anoint 
him,” Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56; and Nicode- 
mus “brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes,” and 
“wound” the body “in linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” 
John xix. 39, 40. In some instances, too, the later 



Process of Embalming. 
From un Egyptian painting. 


embalming were in use. It is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish in the mummies now existing all the three 
kinds described above. Those who have made the 
most careful investigation distribute mummies into 
but two classes ('each with some subdivision), one 
with ventral incisions and others without them. 
“ Mummication was customary till the fifth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, but from that time it fell 
gradually into disuse. The modern Egyptians 
wash their dead thoroughly in <vater in which 


Jews embalmed a body in honey, after having 
covered it with wax. The engravings accompany¬ 
ing this article will convey some conception of the 
Egyptian mode of embalming. 

EMBER DAYS, an epithet applied to certain 
fast-days appointed by Pope Calixtus for imploring 
the blessings of God on the fruits of the earth and 
upon the ordinations performed in the Church at 
these times. See Ember Weeks. 


after the 14th of September and after the 13th of 
December are Ember Days. The origin of the 
term is uncertain. Most probably it is derived 
from the Saxon “ymbren” or “embren,” which 
means a circuit or course, because these seasons 
and services recur at stated periods. In the French 
Church it is called the Fast of “Quatre Temps.” 
The Ember Days were settled by the Council of 
Placentia, in the year 1095. 

EMBROIDER (em-broy'der), EMBROI¬ 
DERER, EMBROIDERY. We find the work 
of the “embroiderer” spoken of, Ex. xxviii. 39; 
xxxv. 35; xxxviii. 23, in reference to the priestly 
vestments and the preparation of the tabernacle, 
also “broidered,” Ex. xxviii. 4, but it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether the words are properly used. It seems 
probable that the production called “cunning 
work,” Ex. xxvi. 1; comp, verse 31, marg., was 
more like embroidery than the “needlework,” 
verse 36, which the embroiderer is said to have 
made. The “ needlework ” perhaps may mean a 
variegated texture, the “ cunning work ” patterns 
with design. Thus, this last is said to be “with 
cherubims,” xxxvi. 8, 35. Neither kind exactly 
answered to modern embroidery. In Ps. cxxxix. 
15 the Hebrew word rendered “ curiously wrought” 
means literally “embroidered.” In 1 Tim. ii. 9 
the expression “broidered hair” should be “hair 
hi plaits” or “ in chapters.” 

EMBURY (em'ber-e), PHILIP, is well 
known as the first Methodist minister in America. 
He was a native of Ireland, born about 1729. In 
1758 he was recognized as a preacher in the Irish 
conference, and two years afterward he came to 
this country. In 1766, by the counsel of Barbara 
Heck, he began preaching in his own house at New 
York and next year in a place well known as the 
“Rigging Loft,” and which was really the cradle 
of Methodism on this continent. A chapel was 
opened in John street; and when Wesley sent out 
missionaries in 1769, the charge was handed over 
to them, and Embury retired to Washington county, 
where he continued to labor, and thus laid the 
foundation of the present Troy Conference. He 
died very suddenly from an accident in mowing in 
1775. He was buried in the farm of a neighbor, 
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but liis remains were ultimately placed in the 
Woodland Cemetery, Cambridge, Washington 
county, N. Y, in 1866, the Centenary year of 
American Methodism. 

EMERALD (em / er-ald), one of the precious 
stones of the high-priest’s breastplate, Ex. xxviii. 
18; xxxix. 11. It is said to have been imported 
into Tyre from Syria, and to have been used there 
as an ornament, Ezek. xxvii. 16; xxviii. 13. In 
the margin of the last-named passage “chrvso- 
prase” appears, and other interpretations have 
been suggested. But there would seem no suffi¬ 
cient ground for disbelieving that the gem' in¬ 
tended was really emerald. The rainbow round 
God’s glorious throne is likened to an emerald, 
Rev. iv. 3; and this stone is described as one of 
the foundations of the new Jerusalem, xxi. 19. 

EMERODS (em'e-rods), a disease, Deut. 
xxviii. 27; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12; vi. 4, 5, 11. There 
has been some difference of opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, hut the more probable belief is that the “em- 
erods” were luemorrhoidal tumors or bleeding 
piles, a disease which is said to be very common 
in Syria at the present time. The images that the 
Philistines made must have included the parts 
affected. 

EMIM (em / im), the name of .the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Shaveh-Kiriathaim or the plateau of 
Moab, Gen. xiv. 5. It has been questioned by some 
whether the names given to these primitive races, 
Anakim, Rephaim, Emim, etc., have reference to 
their cc/urage and warlike character or to their 
physical strength and stature. But an honest inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred text requires us to give the 
words the latter meaning. That there were great 
numbers of giants in Canaan in a remote age, and 
that many of them still existed at and long subse¬ 
quent to the conquest of the country by the Israel¬ 
ites, does not admit of doubt. We read of Og, 
king of Bashan, “who remained of the remnant of 
the giants,” and whose huge bedstead was pre¬ 
served in Rabbath-Ammon, Deut. iii. 11; of the 


Anakim, “a people great and tall,” Deut. ix. 2, I 
of whom the spies said, “ we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their 
sight,” Num. xiii. 33; of Goliath, “whose height 
was six cubits and a span,” 1 Sam. xvii. 4; and so 
of these Emim , “a people great and tall as the 
Anakim; which also were accounted giants as the 
Anakim,” Deut. ii. 10, 11. Josephus also alludes I 
72 


to the race of giants who inhabited Canaan in 
early times, who had bodies so large and counte¬ 
nances so entirely different from other men that 
they were surprising to the sight and terrible to 
the hearing. The bones of these men are shown 
to this very day at Hebron. It is worthy of note, 
too, that the traditions of most ancient nations 
contain references to a primeval race of giants. 
Homer celebrates “Great Polytheme, of more 
than mortal might;” ’Odus and Ephialtoi, “More 
fierce than giants, more than -giants strong.” In 
various parts of Syria the traditional tombs of the 
patriarchs are still shown, and they are all of 
gigantic dimensions. 

The Anakim, Rephaim, Zuzim and Emim were 
apparently different sections of one great tribe,, or 
different names applied to the same people in dif¬ 
ferent districts where they had settled. They were 
gradually exterminated by foreign invaders. The 
Emims were dispossessed by the Moabites, Deut. 
ii. 9-11. See Giants. 

EMLYN fem'Iin), THOMAS, born at Stam¬ 
ford, 1663, was for several years minister of a Pres¬ 
byterian congregation in Dublin, where he was 
shamefully persecuted on account of his Arian 
opinions. He died in London, 1743. The narra¬ 
tive of his imprisonment, written by himself, and 
an account of his life by his son, are given in his 
collected works. His contributions to Biblical lit¬ 
erature consist of three pamphlets on the authen¬ 
ticity of 1 John v. 7. These were—1. “A Full 
Inquiry into the Original Authority of that Text, 

1 John v. 7.” 2. “An Answer to Mr. Martyn’s 
Critical Dissertation on 1 John v. 7.” 3. “A Re¬ 
ply to Mr. Martyn’s Examination of the Answer 
to his Dissertation.” 

EMMANUEL (em-man'u-el), Matt. i. 23. See 
Immanuel. 

EMMAUS (em-ma'us). 1. The name of a 
village to which two of the disciples were going 
on the day of the resurrection, when the Lord ap¬ 
peared to them on the way, Luke xxiv. 13-35. 
According to the received text, Emmaus was 
sixty furlongs, between seven and eight miles, 
from Jerusalem, but some MSS. read one hun¬ 
dred and sixty. This bust distance would 
nearly correspond with the position of Em¬ 
maus, 2, below, which various writers have 
supposed to be the village intended here, but 
the circumstances of the narrative forbid the 
supposition. The day was far spent when the 
party reached Emmaus. They had then their 
evening meal, and afterward the disciples 
returned to Jerusalem, which they certainly 
could not have reached by midnight from 
a place more than twenty miles off. Dr. 

1 hoinson is inclined to identify Emmaus with 
Kurict el- A inch. 

2. Emmaus or Nicopolis. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary places this Emmaus twenty-two 
miles from Jerusalem and ten from Lydda. 
Its site is now occupied by the little village 
of Amwas, which lies on the western decliv¬ 
ity of a rocky hill commanding the plain. 

It contains two copious fountains, one of which 
is doubtless that referred to bv some old writers 
as possessing remarkable healing properties. The 
only ruins of importance are those of a church 
a little south of the village. Though not men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, Emmaus is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in Jewish history. Beside it Judas Mac- 
cabauis defeated Georgias the Syrian general, 1 
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Macc. iii. 40; iv. 3, etc. It was afterward forti¬ 
fied by Bacchides, under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when engaged in war with the Jews, ix. 50. In 
the beginning of the third century the city was 
rebuilt by the exertions of Julius Africanus, and 
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called Nicopolis, a name which it retained till after 
the wars of the Crusades. 

3. A place mentioned by Josephus. Speaking 
of Tiberias, he says, “There are warm baths at a 
little distance from it in a village named Emmaus ,” 
and he further states that the name Emmaus, “ if 
it be interpreted, maybe rendered ‘a warm bath.’” 
Dr. Robinson supposes this to be only a Greek 
form of the Hebrew Hammalh } which has the same 
signification, and was the name of a town of Napli- 
tali. See II am math. 

EMMER (em'mer), 1 Esd. ix. 21, Immer, 

Ezra x. 20. 

EMMERLING- (em'mer-ling), CHRISTIAN 
AUGUST GOTTFRIED, was born June 16,1781, 
and died January 22, 1827. He was for some time 
preacher at St. Thomas’s Church, Leipsic, and sub¬ 
sequently pastor of four village churches in the 
neighborhopd of that city. Amidst his other labors 
he gave considerable attention to the exegesis of 
the New Testament, and in 1811 published a Latin 
translation of Keil’s “Elements of Hermeneutics.” 
His principal work was a commentary on the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He had previously pub¬ 
lished two shorter works on passages in this Epistle. 
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EMMONS (em'munz), NATHANAEL, D.D., 
was one of the most celebrated of all the theolo¬ 
gians which have ever distinguished New England, 
lie was born in 1745 at East Haddam, Conn., the 
birthplace of the Braincrds, the Griffins, J. Gates 
Brainard and the poet Taylor. lie graduated with 
honor at Yale, was recognized as a preacher in 
1769, and in 1773 he was ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational church in Franklin, Mass., an of¬ 
fice which he held for fifty-four years. He remained 
in this place after he had demitted the charge, and 
thus he was connected with Franklin for .sixty- 
scvcn years and five months. He was favored 
with great revivals of religion during his pastor¬ 
ate, the reality of their character being shown by 
the stability of the lives of those who professed to 
have experienced a change. lie was exceedingly 
careful in his admission of persons to church-mem¬ 
bership, and his influence on young men entering 
the ministry was of an extensive character, as he 



Ruins 


His sermons (ill seven volumes, but only a small 
number of the great collection which he had pre¬ 
pared was published. He was exceedingly inde¬ 
pendent and bold as a thinker, and the metaphys¬ 
ical character of his mind fitted him for the 
theological speculations in which he delighted. 
He was so tenacious of old customs that he wore 
the three-cornered hat and the antique dress of his 
early days until his death. He died A. D. 1840, at 
the age of ninety-five years and live months. 

EMMOR (em'mor), the New Testament form of 
Ilainor, Acts vii. 16. See Hamor. A discrepancy 
has been supposed to exist between what Stephen 
says and what the Old Testament says in Gen. xxiii. 
16.-18; 1. 13; Josh. xxiv. 32. Dr. Lee solves it 
by pointing out the way in which Stephen repeat¬ 
edly alludes to the national history, combining 
different facts in a single phrase which would be 
enough to convey to the Jews all he meant to say. 



Emmaus. 


as well as on matters pertaining to the state of the 
Methodist Church. His death was caused in 1835 
from the overthrow of his carriage. 

EMORY, ROBERT, D.D., was the son of 
Bishop Emory. lie was born in 1814 at Phila¬ 
delphia. • He graduated in Columbia College, 
N. Y., in 1831, with the highest honors. At first 
he turned his attention to law. In 1834 he became 
professor of ancient languages in Dickinson Col¬ 
lege, and in 1839 he was admitted on trial for the 
ministry. He preached in Baltimore, acted as 
president of Dickinson College, was made presid¬ 
ing elder of the Carlisle district, and in 1845 the 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him 
by Columbia College. In 1847 he visited England, 
and made a great impression at the formation of 
the Evangelical Alliance. His health had been 
failing him for some time, and lie visited the West 
Indies during the ensuing winter, but in May, 1848, 
he died in Baltimore on his way home. lie was a 
man of fine scholarship, an admirable preacher, 
remarkable for his earnest, intelligent piety, and 
as a college teacher and presiding officer he was 
most effective and greatly beloved. He wrote a 
life of his father, “A History of the Discipline of 
the Methodist Church ” and an “ Analysis of the 
Analogy of Bishop Butler.” 

EN, properly AIN, a word signifying “ foun¬ 
tain,” and hence entering into the composition of 
sundry local names. See Ain. 

ENAJIM (en'a-jim), Gen. xxxviii. 14, 21, 
marg. See next article. 

ENAM (e'nam), a town in the plain country 
of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. It could not have been 
very far from Timnah, and it is possible that this 
town may be meant in Gen. xxxviii. 14. The 
rendering there is in the text of our version “ in 
an open place,” but in the margin “ the door of 
eyes or of Enajim.” Taking the word as a proper 
name, the literal meaning is “at the doorway” or 
“entrance of Enajim”—i. e., Enam. 

ENAN (e'nan), the father of a prince of Naph- 
tali, Num. i. 15; ii. 29; vii. 78, 83; x. 27. 

ENASIBUS (en-as'e-bus), 1 Esd. ix. 34, per¬ 
haps a corruption of Eliashib, Ezra x. 36. 


directed the theological studies of nearly one hun¬ 
dred persons who became preachers and professors. 
Many of them adopted theological views which 
they had received from him, and hence they were 
known as Emmonites. He threw his influence 
with great zeal into the missionary cause. He 
became an opponent of slavery, and gave decided 
offence by several of his political productions. He 
was a close student, seldom or never visiting the 
members of his church, yet he always knew their 
condition. He was wonderfully methodical and 
orderly in his habits, took no exercise, but kept 
close to his study, to his acquisition of knowledge 
and the preparation of his sermons and various 
works. In theology he leaned toward the system 
of Dr. Hopkins of Newport, professing himself to 
be a sound Calvinist, and all his variations from 
the Geneva Reformer he held were only such de¬ 
partures as made his system complete. His hear¬ 
ers would at one time have been led to think him 
a Fatalist, at another time a wild Pelagian, and 
then again he would set himself to harmonize 
these extreme and apparently contradictory views. 


EMORY (em'o-re), JOHN, D.D., was born in 
Queen Anne county, Md., in 1789. He was edu¬ 
cated at Washington College, and commenced the 
practice of law. Resolving on the Christian min¬ 
istry, he was received by the Philadelphia Confer¬ 
ence in 1810, and then he entered on a very bril¬ 
liant and useful ministerial course, filling the most 
important places in the Church with great efficiency. 
The Methodist Book Concern owes much to his 
judgment and well-directed labor. In 1832 he was 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in that office his great vigor and prudence were 
displayed. He had much to do with the arrange¬ 
ments of Dickinson College, and he drew up a 
plan of education which was of great use to minis¬ 
ters in the training of their sons and to those who 
were reading with a view of becoming preachers. 
He devoted all his energies to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and accordingly he became a varied 
and accurate scholar. His sound judgment made 
him an effective administrator, and in polemics he 
was felt to be keen, logical and convincing. lie 
wrote on “ Assurance,” on “ The Divinity of Christ,” 


ENCAMPMENT (en-kamp'ment). The or¬ 
der in which the Israelites encamped in the desert 
was specially prescribed by divine command. The 
tabernacle was placed in the centre, and immedi¬ 
ately round it were the tents of the house of Levi 
in four divisions: Moses and Aaron, with the 
priests, on the east side, the Gershonites westward, 
the Ivohathitcs southward, and the Merarites 
northward. The great host, also in four divisions, 
encircled these. Three tribes lay to the east, Judah 
the chief, and in the camp of that tribe Issachar 
and Zebulun. On the south were three other 
tribes. It was the camp of Reuben ; Reuben first, 
then Simeon, then Gad, composed it. The three 
tribes of Joseph’s house lay to the west, Ephraim, 
Manasseh and Benjamin. And on the north side 
was the camp of Dan, in the order of Dan, Asher 
and Naphtali. And when they were on march 
these mustered at the sound of the silver trumpets 
in the same order under their respective standards, 
Judah, with his two associate tribes, leading, then 
the Gershonites and the Merarites bearing the 
tabernacle, next the host of Reuben, then the 
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Kohathites with the sanctuary, nnd afterward the 
host of Ephraim and the rear-guard, the host of 
Dan. See the Diagram. 

The form of this encampment is generally sup¬ 
posed to be square, but some have maintained that 
it was circular. Practically, we may most reason¬ 
ably conclude, it was neither the one nor the other. 
The nature of the ground in the different halting- 
places in the desert would modify its form, and it 
is enough to believe that the prescribed distribu¬ 
tion was as far as possible observed without imag¬ 
ining that there could be always perfect regularity. 
We read of gates to the camp; the dead were 
buried outside these, also lepers and various un¬ 
clean persons and captives, at least for a while, 
were to be there. The skins, etc., of victims were 
burnt there, and ashes poured out and uncleanness 


ENCHANTMENT (cn-chant'ment). This 
word is variously used in our version, and is the 
rendering of several Hebrew terms. In the case 
of the Egyptian magicians it describes the means, 
trick or otherwise, by which they pretended to 
emulate Moses and deceived Pharaoh, Ex. vii. 11, 
22; viii. 7. The “enchantments” (a different 
original word) which Balaam went to seek were 
no doubt some kind of omens, Num. xxiv. 1. 
This term frequently occurs elsewhere. There is 
another word rendered “ enchantment,” Eccles. x. 
11, where the charming of serpents is meant. 
Then again the “enchantments” (yet another 
Hebrew’ term is used) noticed in Isa. xlvii. 9, 12, 
are magical spells. “The enchanters” in Jer. 
xxvii. 2 is the translation of the w’ord elsewdiere 
rendered “observed times,” 2 Ki. xxi. 6; it is 
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century the name was applied to a number of 
wild fanatics, who were also known as Bogomiles 
or Bogomites. Sec BoGOMiTfcs. 

ENCYCLICAL (en-sik'lc-kal) LETTERS. 
In the ancient Church letters which were called by 
this name were the documents which intimated the 
decisions of councils, or the orders which bishops 
sent through their respective dioceses for their 
clergy to obey. At present the term is applied to 
those documents which the popes issue, in which 
important matters are criticised, supposed evils 
and dangers are pointed out and duty is suggested. 
One of the most important of these letters was the 
famous Encyclical of the present pope (Pius IX.), 
published in December, 1864, against the princi¬ 
ples which prevail in the civilization of modern 
nations. The concession of the positions assumed 
in that Encyclical, and adoption of the principles 
laid dow’n, would revolutionize society, especially 
in all Protestant nations, and recognize the entire 
supremacy of the papacy over all institutions in 
all lands. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. See Dictionary. 

END-IRONS (end-i'urnz), Ezek. xl. 43, marg. 
This, with the addition of “ the two hearth-stones,” 
is for “hooks” in the text. End-irons are the 
irons on which the spit rests, at the ends of a grate. 

EN-DOR (en'dor), a place territorially in 
Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh, Josh. xvii. 11. 
It seems that the rout of Sisera and Jabin extended 
to En-dor, Ps. lxxxiii. 9, 10. It was here that 
Saul consulted the woman that had “a familiar 
spirit,” and w’as warned by the appearance which 
startled the woman, and which the Scripture calls 
Samuel, of his approaching fate, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7- 
25. En-dor retains its ancient name. It is on a 
slope facing Tabor, at about four miles distance, 
and is seven or eight miles from Gilboa. Dr. 
Thomson describes it as now* “ a most wretched- 
looking place.” The declivity of the mountain is 
perforated with caverns, and most of the habita¬ 
tions are merely walls built round the entrances to 
these. The cattle are stalled in them as well as 
the owners. The calcareous cliffs around are filled 
with rude caverns, and some of the modern habita¬ 
tions are formed of front walls shutting in these 
caves. One of the caves has a little fountain in 
it; the entrance is narrow, between rugged rocks, 
and partly covered with a fig tree. Dr. Porter 
says, “When standing in this wild and gloomy cave, 
I could not but think how fit a residence it would 
be for the witch of En-dor.” 


removed thither, and criminals executed there. 
Not that there was one great line of circumvalla- 
tion round the whole encampment of the nation, 
but obviously that places for the occasions specified 
were to be selected apart from and out of the dif¬ 
ferent clusters of tents which together formed the 
vast Israelitish camp. 

It wa9 no doubt after the model of this that 
ordinary encampments were made. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they were pitched where 
there was a good supply of water or in a place of 
natural strength, as on a hill, for armies of all 
nations, at all times, take similar precautions. 
They also surrounded a camp with some defence, a 
“ trench,” either an embankment or a barrier of 
wagons. They placed sentinels, at least by night, 
and beasts of burden were properly secured. An 
encampment sometimes gave name to a place, as 
Mahaneh-dan, “the camp of Dan,” Jud. xviii. 12. 


explained by some of predicting from the clouds, 
and would seem to fin.ply a kind of idolatrous 
divination. All these various enchantments were 
prohibited by the Mosaic law, Lev. xix. 26; Deut. 
xviii. 10, almost all the words which have been 
referred to being found in those passages. See 1 
Divination, Magic. 


ENEAS, or TINEAS (e-ne'as), a paralytic 

at Lydda whom Peter healed, Acts ix. 32-34. 

• ’ 

EN-EG-LAIM (en-eg'la-im), a town of Moab, 
Ezek. xlvii. 10, at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, at the influx of the Jordan. 


ENCRATITES (eng'kra-tites), the name of A 
sect in the early Church who held ascetic views. 
They condemned marriage, prohibited the use of 
wine even at the Lord’s Supper, forbade the use 
of flesh also, and held to several Gnostic views 
founded on the Dualistic system of the East, which 
held to the corrupting nature of all matter. Ta- 
tian was reputed as the founder, but before his 
time there were several who held these views. 
Tatian, Marcion, Cassianus and Severus have been 
considered as leaders of the sect. In the twelfth 


ENEMESSAR (en-e-mes'sar), Tob. i. 2, 13, 
15. A corrupt form of Shalmaneser. 

ENENIUS (en-e'ne-us), 1 Esd. v. 8. 

ENFIELD (en'feeld), WILLIAM, LL.D., well 
known as the author of a “ History of Philosophy,” 
was born in 1741 at Sudbury, in England. He 
became the pastor of a Congregational church in 
Liverpool, and subsequently he was connected with 
the celebrated Warrington Academy, where he 
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lectured on belles-lettres. His “ History of Phil¬ 
osophy” was well received. He published Ser¬ 
mons, “The English Preacher,” “The Preacher’s 
Directory,” and other works, but his great labor 
was devoted with Dr. Aikin to the preparation of 
the “General Biographical Dictionary.” He died 
in 1797 at Norwich, where he had preached for 
some time to a congregation df Unitarians. 

EN-GADDI (en-gad/de), Ecclus. xxiv. 14. 
See. En-gedi. 


traversed to reach its shores. It was here that 
David and his men lived among the “ rocks of the 
wild goats,” and where the former cut off the 
skirts of Saul’s robe in a cave, 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-4. 
“On all sides,” says Dr. Robinson, “the country 
is full of caverns which might then serve as 
lurking-places for David and his men, as they do 
for outlaws at the present day.” He adds that as 
he came in sight of the ravine of the. Ghar a 
mountain-goat started up and bounded along the 
face of the rocks on the opposite side. A place 


ENGELBERT (eng'gel-burO, SAINT, who 
rose to be archbishop of Cologne, was born in 1185. 
He was of a noble family, his father being Count 
Engelbert I. He refused the diocese of Munster 
when he was only twenty-two years old, and in 
1215 he was made archbishop. In a short time he 
displayed great powers as a reformer and an ad¬ 
ministrator, and his influence was equally felt in 
the Church and the State. lie encountered great 
opposition, and at length he was assassinated by 
his own nephew, in 1227. The bishops of Munster 
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EN-GANNIM (en-gan'nira), a town in the 
plain country of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. 2. A citv 

in the territory of Issachar, xix. 21, but allotted to 
the Levites, xxi. 29, for which we find in 1 Chr. 
vi. 73 Ancm substituted. There can be no doubt 
that En-gannim is the modern Jenin , still sur¬ 
rounded by gardens, a place with about 2000 in¬ 
habitants. It deals largely in the products of the 
country, but the people are unruly. With En-gan¬ 
nim may be identified Beth-iiag-gan, which see. 

EN-GEDI (en-ged'de), WILDERNESS OF, is 
doubtless the immediately neighboring part of the 
wild region west of the Dead Sea which must be 


originally called Hazezon-tamar, in the wilderness 
of Judah, Josh. xv. 02. It stood about the middle 
of the western shore of the Dead Sea, on a gentle 
slope from the base of the mountains extending to 
the water. The fountain bursts from the limestone 
rock at an elevation of 400 feet above the sloping 
plain, fertilizing the soil around. But the spot is 
little cultivated. There is no habitation except 
the tents of a few Arabs, and ruins mark the site 
of the ancient city. And here flourished the cam- 
phire and the vine, and still the wild goats, from 
which the name was derived, are found upon the 
rocks of Win Jidy , 1 Sam. xxiii. 29; xxiv. 1; 2 
Chr. xx. 2; Sol. Song i. 14 ; Ezek. xlvii. 10. 


and Osnabruck, who were engaged in the conspir¬ 
acy, were excommunicated; the nephew was broken 
on the wheel; and in view of the archbishop’s great 
zeal for the Church, he was canonized. 

ENGINES (en'jinz) OF WAR. The Jews 
are said to have invented engines for propelling 
arrows and great stones in Uzziah’s time, 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 15, probably by means of a strong spring. It 
is a confirmation of this statement that according 
to Pliny, vii. 5G, the balista , a machine for throw¬ 
ing stones, was devised in Syria, but they were cer¬ 
tainly known much earlier than the Greek writers 
appear to admit, since figures of them occur in 
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Egyptian monuments, where two kinds of the 
testudo or pent-house, used as shelters for the 
besiegers, arc represented, and a colossal lance, 
worked by men who, under the cover of a testudo, 
drive the point between the stones of a city wall. 
The chief projectiles were the catapulta for throw¬ 
ing darts, and the balista for throwing stones. 
Both these kinds of instruments were prepared by 
Uzziali for the defence of Jerusalem, 2 Chr. xxvi. 
15, and battering the wall is mentioned in the 
reign of King David, 2 Sam. xx. 15, but the in¬ 
strument itself for throwing it down may have 
been that above noticed, and not the battering-ram. 
The ram was, however, a simple machine, and 
capable of demolishing the strongest walls, pro¬ 
vided access to the foot was practicable, for the 
mass of cast metal which formed the head could 
be fixed to a beam lengthened sufficiently to re¬ 
quire between one and two hundred men to lift 
and impel it; and when it was still heavier, and 
hung in the lower floor of a movable tower or 
hclipolis , it was a most formidable engine of war 
till long after the invention of gunpowder. Towers 
of this kind were largely used at the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. The engines of 
Ezek. xxvi. 9 were most likely battering-rams, 
mentioned under the name of rams, iv. 2; xxi. 22. 
Those used by the Assyrians appear to have con¬ 
sisted of a strong framework on wheels, so cov¬ 
ered as to protect the soldiers working it, and 
armed with one, or sometimes two, pointed weapons. 
It differed considerably from the more familiarly 
known ram employed by the Romans. “ Engines 
of shot” are mentioned in Jer. vi. 6, marg.; xxxii. 
24, marg.; Ezek. xxvi. 8, marg., but incorrectly. 
Of the balistse and catapultre it may be proper to 
add that they were of various powers. For bat¬ 
tering walls there were some that threw stones of 
fifty, others of one hundred, and some of three 
hundred, weight; in the field of battle they were 
of much inferior strength. Darts varied similarly 
from small beams to large arrows, and the range 
they had exceeded a quarter of a mile, or about 
450 yards. All these engines were constructed 
upon the principle of the sling, the bow or the 
spring, the last being an elastic bar bent back by 
a screw or a cable of sinews with a trigger to set it 
free, and contrived either to impel darts by its 
stroke or to throw stones from a kind of spoon 
formed toward the summit of the spring. We 
present herewith several excellent illustrations of 
the several engines. 

ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. See Episcopal 
Church. 

.ENGLES (eng'g’lz), JOSEPH PATTERSON, 
was born in 1793 in Philadelphia, and educated at 
the university of Pennsylvania, where he graduated 
in 1811. Two years afterward he was associated 
with Dr. How in the grammar-school of that in¬ 
stitution, and in 1S17 he united with the Rev. S. 
B. Wylie, I).D., in forming an important classical 
institution, in which he continued until 1845, when 
he was placed in the responsible position of Pub¬ 
lishing Agent of the Presbyterian Board of Publi¬ 
cation, in which place he remained until his death, 
in 1861. He held the position of ruling elder in 
the Scots Church, in Philadelphia, and few men 
of his day were better known and more esteemed 
for his fine scholarship, his genuine piety, his great 
integrity and his social worth. He edited a copy 
of the Greek Testament, and wrote several books 
for circulation among the young, which had an 
extended circulation. 


ENGLES, WILLIAM M., D.D., was born in 
1797 in Philadelphia. He graduated at the uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1815, and after a course 
of theology under the Rev. S. B. Wylie, D.D., he 
was licensed to preach, and settled as the pastor 
of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, in Philadel¬ 
phia. In 1834, owing to the failure of his health, 
he retired from the pastorate and assumed the 
duties of editor of “ The Presbyterian.” For more 
than thirty years he was well known in that posi¬ 
tion. In 1838 he was appointed editor of books 
and tracts for the Presbyterian Board, an office 
which he filled with great judgment and ability 
until 1863. He produced several original works 
also, which the Board issued, and which had an 
immense circulation. One of them, called “ The 
Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” was sent out to the number 
of 300,000 copies during the civil war. I)r. Engles 
was an admirable man, deservedly beloved, and 
greatly regretted when he died. He died at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1867. 

ENGLISH VERSIONS. See Versions. 


been a deacon, and that he now only reformed. 
In 496 he settled at Rome, where he distinguished 
himself as a defender of Pope Symmachus against 
his opponent, Pope Laurentius, and in this contro¬ 
versy he laid down the principle that the bishop 
of Rome is subject to no earthly tribunal. He 
enjoys the distinction of having first given to the 
Romish bishop the title papa or pope as his special 
designation ; and lie became famed as an asserter 
of the papal authority. He was made bishop of 
Pavia in A. D. 511, and on two occasions he went 
to the emperor Anastasius to promote a union of 
the Eastern and Western Churches, but he failed 
in both his missions. He died at Pavia, A. D. 521 
leaving several works behind him, of which four 
editions have been published since A. D. 1569. 

ENOCH (e'nok). 1. A son of Cain, Gen. iv. 
17, 18. 2. One of the most eminent of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs, the son of Jared and father of 
Methuselah. He has this remarkable testimony, 
“ that he walked with God,” an expression denot¬ 
ing near communion with the Lord and conform- 


ENGRAVE (on-grave'), EN¬ 
GRAVER, ENGRAVING. In 

some places where one of these words 
is used carving or stone-cutting is in¬ 
tended. But it is evident that the art 
of engraving, properly so called, was 
practiced at a very early period among 
the Egyptians and other nations. Thus 
some device or words were engraven on 
signet rings, Gen. xxxviii. 18; xli. 42, 
the names of the twelve tribes on the 
stones in the high-priest’s breastplate 
and the shoulder-pieces, Ex. xxvii. 9-12, 

21 ; xxxix. 6, 14, and “ Holiness to the 
Lord ” upon the golden plate of the mi¬ 
tre, xxviii. 36; xxxix. 30. We also have 
the mention of graving with an iron pen 
upon a rock. Job xix. 24. 

EN-HADDAH (en-had'dah), a town 
of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21. 

EN-HAKKORE (en-hak'ko-re), 

“ the well” or “spring of him who called ” 

—?*. e. } upon God, Jud. xv. 19, so named 
because it sprung up or was providentially discov¬ 
ered when Samson, thirsty after the slaughter of 
a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, 
called on God for drink. Its position, any more 
than that of Lehi, in which it is said to be, is un¬ 
known, beyond the bare fact that it was somewhere 
in the western border of the tribe of Judah. 
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EN-HAZOR (en-ha'zor), a town of Naphtali, 
Josh. xix. 37. 

EN-MISHPAT (en-mish'pat), Gen. xiv. 7. 
See Kadesii. 

ENNODIUS (en-no'de-us), MAGNUS FE¬ 
LIX, was one of the Fathers of the Latin or Western 
Church. He was born about A. D. 473, but whether 
at Milan or Arles is uncertain, probably the latter. 
There is no doubt but that he was sent at an early 
age to Milan on the death of his parents, and in 
A.D. 489 he contracted a marriage which brought 
him great wealth, and his life for a time was cha¬ 
racterized by great freedom. The tradition is 
that he became a deacon, after he was restored 
from a severe sickness, and that his wife became 
a nun, but another version affirms that lie had 


Ancient Battering-Ram.— Sco Engines op War. 

ity to his will. And “lie was not; for God took 
him”—that is, like Elijah in subsequent times, 
“ he was translated that lie should not sec death.” 
His life was, for the age in which he lived, a short 
one upon earth—365 years; but it was a life of 
faith, pleasing in the eye of his Maker, Gen. iv. 
18-24; Luke iii. 37; Ileb. xi. 56. St. Jude cites 
a prophecy of Enoch, 14. In 1 Chr. i. 3, Enoch is 
called Ilanoch. 


ENOCH, a city built by Cain, and called after 
the name of his son, Gen. iv. 17. 


ENOCH, 

Behemoth. 


2 Esd. vi. 49, 51, a nanle used for 


ENOCH, THE BOOK OF. There is a proph¬ 
ecy cited in the Epistle of St. Jude ascribed to 
Enoch, “the seventh from Adam,” Jude 14. It is 
questioned from what source St. Jude obtained 
this. Now, there is nothing incongruous in be¬ 
lieving that a sacred writer might state a fact per¬ 
fectly known to him from an authentic source, 
though no! mentioned in any previously inspired 
book. Indeed, there are examples of this. Thus, 
St. Paul appealed to the Ephesians as knowing 
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“ the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. 
But these words of the Lord are not recorded by 
any of the evangelists. Again, the same apostle, 
addressing Timothy, speaks of Jannes and Jarn- 
bres withstanding Moses, 2 Tim. iii. 8. But no 
such names are found in the Mosaic history. Sec 
also Ileb. xi. 24; xii. 21. Well-known words of 
Enoch, then, may have been handed down, and 
the inspired apostle may have been moved to em¬ 
body them in his Epistle. There is, however, an 
apocryphal composition styled the Book of Enoch, 
and in it the words appear. Perhaps St. Jude cited 
them from this work. lie would give no sacred 
impress to it by his citation, any more than St. 
Paul did to Aratus, Menander and Epimenides, 
heathen poets, by his quotations from them, Acts 
xvii. 2S; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12. 

The book of Enoch was well known to the early 
Christian Fathers, and certain fragments of it were 


preserved. But as a whole it was for long sup¬ 
posed to be irrecoverably lost, till, in 1773, Bruce 
brought from Abyssinia three manuscript copies 
of it in the Ethiopic language. Archbishop Law¬ 
rence printed first an English translation in 1821, 
and then the Ethiopic in 1838. Since that time 
the Ethiopic text has been published by Dr. Dill- 
mann at Leipsic, 1851, and a German translation 
in 1853. The Ethiopic version appears to have 
been made from the Greek, but the most compe¬ 
tent scholars believe that the book was originally 
composed in Hebrew or Aramaean, especially as it 
is said that a Hebrew book of Enoch was known 
to the Jews down to the thirteenth century. It is 
divided into five parts, comprising various revela¬ 
tions alleged to have been made to Enoch, visions, 
and parables and addresses given by him to his 
children. “ No apocryphal book,” says Mr. West- 
cott, “is more remarkable for eloquence and po¬ 
etic vigor, and the range of subjects which it 
includes is as noble as its style. In its present 
form the book aims at little less than a compre¬ 
hensive vindication of the action of Providence 


both in the physical and the moral world.” It 
points specially to the judgment reserved for sin¬ 
ners, the triumph prepared for the righteous, and 
Messiah the divine instrument of the twofold issue. 
The following is the passage which it is asserted 
that St. Jude cites: “Behold, he comes with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon 
them, and destroy the wicked, and reprove all the 
carnal, for everything which the sinful and un¬ 
godly have done and committed against him.” 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the real date of this book. Ewald is inclined to 
believe that it consists of four fragmentary compo¬ 
sitions, of which the earliest was written in the 
first years of John Hyrcanus, 144 B. C., that the 
remaining three followed one the other at intervals 
of a few years, and that it assumed its present 
shape as a whole during the first half of the century 
before Christ. Dillmann attributes the greater 
part to an Aram®an writer, about 110 B. C., and 


Mr. Westcott regards it “as describing an import¬ 
ant phase of Jewish opinion shortly before the 
coming of Christ.” But Professor Volkmar of 
Zurich has undertaken to show that the book was 
produced at the time of the sedition of Bar-coche- 
bas, about 132 A. D., and imagines that it was 
written by one of the followers of Rabbi Akiba. 
lie tries also to show that, assuming that the book 
of Enoch is cited in Jude, the Epistle ascribed to 
Jude must have been of later date. But he fails, 
as Dr. Alvord observes, to prove “that the pas¬ 
sage cited is so interwoven into the apocryphal 
book as necessarily to form a part of it, and that 
it may not itself have been taken from primitive 
tradition, or even from the report of that tradition 
contained in our Epistle.” This, then, upon the 
whole, seems the most probable opinion, that St. 
Jude incorporated into his epistle a prophecy 
known to have been uttered by Enoch, and that 
the writer of the apocryphal work introduced after¬ 
ward the same into his own composition. But it 
is freely admitted that the question is one of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. 


ENON (e'non), John iii. 23. See uEnon. 

ENOS (e'nos), one of the antediluvian patri¬ 
archs, the first-born of Seth, Gen. iv. 2G; v. G, 7, 
9-11; Luke iii. 38. The name is given as Enosh 
in 1 Chr. i. 1. In the days of Enos, we arc told, 
“men began to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
Expositors have differed as to the interpretation of 
these words. One imagines that the earliest wor¬ 
ship was only sacrifice, but that sacrifice was after¬ 
ward enhanced and dignified by prayer. So that 
when men began to invoke the name of the Lord, 
cither in private prayer or public supplication, a 
great step in spirituality was taken. Another, 
adopting the rendering of the margin, “ to call 
themselves by the name of the Lord,” sees here a 
more distinct gathering of God’s worshipers, inas¬ 
much as evil was more decidedly manifesting it¬ 
self. A third, believing that the promised deliverer, 
“lie who shall be,” was not at first expected to be 
a divine Person, whence Eve supposed that Cain 
was he, Gen. iv. 1, imagines that now it was dis¬ 
covered that Jehovah was a name of God, and re¬ 
marks that it is hence clear that the early patriarchs 
were acquainted with the name, and that it is ob¬ 
servable that the next who speaks of God uses it, 
Gen. v. 29. 

ENOSH (e'nosh), 1 Chr. i. 1, a form of Enos. 

EN-RIMMON (cn-rim'mon), a place which 
the children of Judah inhabited after their return 
from Babylon, Nell. xi. 29. There can be little 
doubt that this was a town in the south country of 
Judah, though the constituent parts of the name 
appear in Josh. xv. 32; xix. 7, Ain and Rimmon 
or Remmon, as distinct places, comp. 1 Chr. iv. 32, 
and see Ain. Mr. Wilton has carefully examined 
the matter, and finds En-riinmon in the modern 
name Urn er-Rumdmin. This place is perhaps the 
Rimmon of Zech. xiv. 10. 

EN-ROGEL (en-ro'gel), a fountain on the 
boundary-line between Judah and Benjamin, Josh, 
xv. 7; xviii. 1G. Here Jonathan and Ahimaaz 
waited for intelligence which they might convey to 
David at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, and 
here Adonijah made his feast when he aspired to 
the crown. Thus En-rogel must have been close 
to Jerusalem, and it is generally supposed to be 
the modern well of Job or Nehemiah, Bir JEyub, 
just below the junction of the valleys of Ilinnom 
and Ivedron, a little south of the pool of Siloam, 
though some would identify it with the fountain 
of the Virgin, a few hundred yards farther north. 

EN-SHEMESH (en-she'mesh). This spring 
appears to have been on the border-line of Judali 
and Benjamin, Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16, 17. Being 
between En-rogel and “the going up of Adum- 
mim,” it must have been to the east of Jerusalem, 
beyond the Mount of Olives. There is still a 
spring a mile below Bethany which may with 
much probability be believed identical with En- 
shemesh. 

ENSIGN (en'sine). In almost all the pas¬ 
sages where we have this word in our version (Ps. 
lxxiv. 4 is an exception) the Hebrew is nfo, which 
properly means something lifted up and conspicu¬ 
ous. Hence it is translated “pole” in Num. xxi. 
8, 9; and it appears to have indicated the signal, 
either a bare pole or something attached to it, ex¬ 
hibited on a mountain-top or other prominent posi¬ 
tion, to give an alarm or to call the people together, 
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Isa. v. 2G; xi. 12; xviii. 3. We find the word oc¬ 
casionally rendered in our translation “banner” 
or “standard,” Ps. lx. 4, but it does not mean a 
military flag. It has, indeed, been thought by 
some to be a flag in Isa. xxxiii. 23; Lzek. xxvii. 

7, but perhaps our version, “sail,” is in both these 
passages accurate. The adjunct verb implies ex¬ 
panding, and this would hardly suit the notion of 
a flag, still less that of a mere image or device, 
probably then used on ship-board instead of a flag. 
See Banner. 

EN-TAPPUAH (en-tap'pu-ah), a place or 
point in the border of Manasseh, Josh. xvii. 7. 
See Tappuaii. 

EPACT (e'pact). Tins is a chronological 
term. It means the excess of the solar month or 
year above the lunar month, or lunar year of 
twelve lunar months. For a month of 31 days, 
the epact is 1 day, 11 hours, 15 minutes and 57 
seconds, if the new moon occur on the first day of 
the month. Hence the annual epact is the excess 
of the solar above the lunar year. As the solar 
year is nearly 3G5 days, and the lunar is nearly 
354 days, it follows that the annual epact is nearly 
11 days. For 2 years the epact is 22 days, and for 
3 years it is 33 days, and so on. From these 33 
days, an intercalary month of 30 days may be taken, 
leaving 3 as the epact for three years; and for 4 
years adding 11, it is 14 days; and so on. Thus 
the epact becomes 30 or 0 in the 19th year, and 
the epact is 11 for the 20th year again. The years 
in the cycle are marked by Roman numerals—I. II. 
III. etc.—and they are called “golden numbers,” 
and a table of the Julian epacts exhibits each 
year in the cycle with its golden number apd 
epact. The Gregorian year is in advance of the 
Julian year by 11 days; it follows that the epact 
for the Gregorian year is the same as that for the 
Julian year previous. 

EPAON (ep'a-on), SYNOD OF. In A. D. 
517 a council of the bishops of Burgundy was 
held at this place. Although weighty points of 
discipline were determined at the synod, it is now 
uncertain whether Epaon was in Savoy or near 
Lyons or Vienne. Directions were given respect¬ 
ing the mode of procedure in the case of immoral 
clergy; synods were enjoined; intercourse with 
Arian heretics was forbidden; laymen were di¬ 
rected not to eat at table with a Jew; church 
buildings of heretics were denounced, marriage 
rules declared, and marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife was especially forbidden. The 
canons of this council were influential in the 
south of France for a long course of years. 

EPAPHRAS (ep'a-fras), an eminent teacher 
in the church at Coloss®, denominated by Paul 
“his dear fellow-servant” and “a faithful minis¬ 
ter of Christ,” Col. i. 7; iv. 12. From Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon, it appears that he suffered 
imprisonment with the apostle at Rome. It has 
been inferred from Col. i. 7 that he was the founder 
of the Colossian church; and Dr. Neander sup¬ 
poses that the apostle terms him “a secant of 
Christ in our stead” because he committed to him 
the office of proclaiming the gospel in the three 
Phrygian cities, Coloss®, Ilierapolis and Laodicea, 
which he could not visit himself. This language, 
however, is by no means decisive, yet most prob¬ 
ably Epaphras was one of the earliest and most 
zealous instructors of the Colossian church. Some 
have held that he was also called Epaphroditus. 


EPAPHRODITUS (e-paf-ro-di'tus), a mes¬ 
senger of the church at Philippi to the apostle 
Paul during his imprisonment at Rome, who was 
entrusted with their contributions for his support, 
Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18. Paul’s high estimate of his 
character is shown by an accumulation of honor¬ 
able epithets, and by fervent expressions of grati¬ 
tude for his recovery from a dangerous illness 
brought on in part by a generous disregard of his 
personal welfare in ministering to the apostle, 
Phil. ii. 30. Epaphroditus, on his return to Phil¬ 
ippi, was the bearer of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. Some critics conjecture that Epaphroditus 
was the same as the Epaphras mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. But though the latter 
name may be a contraction of the former, the fact 
that Epaphras was probably in prison at the time 
sufficiently marks the distinction of the persons. 
The name Epaphroditus was by no means un¬ 
common. 


tribe has been identified as descending from him, 
but it may be fairly concluded, from Isa. lx. 6, 7, 
that there was some connection between Ephah’s 
posterity and the Midianites and Ishmaelites. 2. 
One of the concubines of Caleb, the son of Ilez- 
ron, 1 Chr. ii. 4G. 3. Son of Jahdai, of the tribe 
of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 47. 

EPHAH, from the Egyptian, “a measure ,” spe¬ 
cially of corn. Sec Measures. 

EPHAI (ef'a-e), “the Netaphathite,” whose 
sons were captains of the forces that came unto 
Gedaliah to Mizpeh, and probably suffered with 
him at the hands of Ishmael, Jer. xl. 8; xli. 3. 

EPHER (ef'er). 1. The second son of Mid- 
ian, Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33. Knobel suggests 
that the descendants of Epher are the Bonu Ghi- 
phar of the Ivenana Arabs in lledjaz. 2. One of 








En-gedi, modern Ain-Jiddy. 


EPEE, DE L’ (de-lay-pay0, CHARLES MI¬ 
CHEL, was distinguished for his vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful efforts in the case of deaf-mutes. He may 
be considered the great founder of the system of 
instruction which has since been perfected, and is 
now so useful in the institutions where the dumb 
are taught. He entered the priesthood ; but being 
interdicted, he entered on the career to which his 
life was devoted. He attracted Penthievre to his 
side, and the institution which he founded was 
adopted by the French government after his death 
and placed under the management of Sicard. 

EPENETUS, or EPJENETUS (ep-e-ne'tus), 
a Christian resident at Rome when Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the church in that city, and one of the 
persons to whom he sent special salutations, Rom. 
xvi. 5. In the received text he is spoken of as 
being “ the first fruits of Achaia but “ the first 
fruits of Asia” is the reading of the best MSS. 

EPHAH (ef'ah), “darkness.” 1. One of the 
sons of Midian, Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33. No 


the sons of Ezra, of the tribe of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 
17. 3. One of the heads of the half tribe of Ma¬ 
nasseh on the east of Jordan, 1 Chr. v. 24. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (ef'es-dam'mim) is the 
proper name of a place in the tribe of Judali in 
the valley of Elali, “ between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah,” where the Philistines encamped preparatory 
to the battle in which David slew Goliath. Its 
exact locality is unknown. It may have derived 
its name from the battle referred to, the result of 
which was the overthrow of the Philistine power 
and an end put to the effusion of Israelitisli blood. 

EPHESIANS (ef-fe'zhanz), THE EPISTLE 
TO THE. There is abundant evidence, both ex¬ 
ternal and internal, that this Epistle was written 
by the apostle Paul. But as the words “ in Ephe¬ 
sus,” ch. i. 1, are wanting in a few ancient manu¬ 
scripts, doubts have been raised as to the persons 
to whom it was addressed. Some have supposed 
it to be the “Epistle to the Laodiceans” mentioned 
in Col. iv.*16. Others have conjectured from the 
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general character of its contents and the absence 
of local allusions and personal greetings that it 
was a circular letter to the churches of Asia Minor. 
But the weight of evidence strongly preponderates 
in favor of the received reading in eh. i. 1. The 
words arc found in most of the extant manuscripts, 
and in all the ancient versions. The early Church 
is all but unanimous in its testimony that the Epis¬ 
tle was addressed to the Ephesians. If it appears 
surprising that there are no personal notices and 
salutations in a letter addressed to a community 
amongst whom the apostle had labored so long, it 
should be remembered that they are equally want¬ 
ing in the Epistles to the church at Corinth, where 
the apostle had spent a longer time than in any 
other Gentile city. In both cases it may probably 


self as a prisoner, ch. iii. 1; Col. iv. 18; Philem. Coressus, and enclosing that of Prion, the remains 
9; and he sends the Epistles to Ephesus and Co- of which still exist. The port of Ephesus was 

ailed Panormus, and the site is still marked by a 
swamp formed by the alluvial deposit of the river 


losse by the same messenger, Tychicus, ch. vi. 21; 

Col. iv. 7, with whom Onesimus, the bearer of the 
letter to Philemon, is associated in the Epistle to Cayster. From an early period it seems to have 
the Colossians, Col. iv. 9; Philem. 10. Some have labored under disadvantages from this source, and 


referred these letters to the period of his detention 
at Ciesarea, but it is more likely that they were 
written from Home, about A. D. G3. 

This Epistle is not only, like the two that follow, 
marked by a peculiar pathos and elevation of feel¬ 
ing, but it stands pre-eminent among the writings 
of Paul for its sublime revelations of divine truth, 
which the Ephesian Christians had been prepared 
to receive by the apostle’s instructions during his 
lengthened ministry among them. He sets forth 


have arisen from the large number of friends that in most glowing language the transcendent excel- 
he must have noticed had he specified any. And lence of the privileges and hopes of believers in 
as this Epistle was sent by the hands of an Asiatic Christ, the all-comprehending extent of the Chris- 
friend and fellow-laborer, who was charged with tian dispensation and its certain triumphs and glo- 


messages to the Ephesians, see ch. vi. 21, he could 
supply bv word of mouth all that was wanting of 
personal and private greetings. It is not unlikely 



rious results. lie addresses the Ephesians chief!v 
as converts from heathenism, and his principal 
object appears to have been to lead them to ap¬ 
preciate the gospel as the greatest manifestation of 


Attalus Philadelphia, who succeeded to the rule 
of Lysimachus and his successors, endeavored by 
narrowing the entrance to remedy the evil; but his 
measures, being injudiciously planned, failed of 
success. Such, however, were the natural advan¬ 
tages of the site, that Ephesus rapidly grew in 
commercial importance, and in the time of Augus¬ 
tus it was the chief emporium of Asia on this side 
the Taurus. Here the Roman proconsuls usually 
landed on their progress to their eastern provinces, 
and by this route the trade from Greece and Italy 
passed into the interior. Convenient roads con¬ 
nected Ephesus with the more remote districts. 
One led through the passes of Tmolus to Sardis, 
and thence to the north-east parts of Asia; and 
another to the south, passed through the Magnesian 
territory, and after taking Colosse and Iconium in 
its way, through the valley of the Meander, opened 


Fountain of the Virgin.—Sc*o En-Rooel. 


that the letter was intended to be communicated to 
the neighboring churches, and was therefore thrown 
into such a form as would adapt it to this purpose. 

Paul’s first visit tQ Ephesus was very brief, in¬ 
cluding only a single Sabbath, on his return from 
his second missionary journey. But the work which 
he then began among the Jews was carried on by 
Aquila and Priscilla and by Apollos, Acts xviii. 
19-21, 24-26; so that on his second visit, in the 
autumn of the year 54, he found some preparation 
already made for his further labors. These he pur¬ 
sued for more than two years in the face of severe 
persecution, see Acts xx. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 32, but 
with very remarkable success among both Jews and 
Gentiles, not only in the city, but throughout the 
whole province, Acts xix. 10. By incessant toil 
and assiduity, Acts xx. 18-20, he built up a large 
and flourishing church, to which in the following 
year, on his last journey to Jerusalem, he addressed 
through its elders a solemn parting charge, Acts 
xx. 17-35. This church he subsequently committed 
to the oversight of Timothy, 1 Tim. i. 3. 

It appears that this Epistle was written about 
the same time as the Epistles to the Colossians and 
to Philemon, for in them all Paul speaks of him- 


God’s eternal love; to make them sensible of the a communication with Syria and the Euphrates, 
unspeakable greatness of the blessings which God 
had conferred upon them in Christ; to lead them 
to enter into the spirit of the gospel, which abol¬ 
ishes the distinction between Jews and Gentiles, 
uniting all the members of the church, with their 
diversities of gift and office, in one living body; 
and to raise them to that practical holiness and 
exemplary discharge of all duties which became 
their restoration to the dignity and blessedness of 
the sons of God. 

This Epistle may be divided into two main parts, 
the former, ch. i.—iii., chiefly doctrinal , the latter, 

' ch. iv.-vi., almost wholly practical. 


EPHESUS (ef'e-sus), a very celebrated city, 
the metropolis of Ionia, and of Proconsular Asia 
under the Romans. 

Situation .—It was seated in a fertile alluvial 
plain, south of the river Cayster, not far from the 
coast of the Icarian Sea, between Smyrna and Mi¬ 
letus, distant from the first-named city 320 stadia, 
or near forty miles. The plain was about five 
miles from cast to west, with a breadth of three 
miles, bounded on three sides by steep, precipitous 
hills, Mount Gallesius to the north, Mount Pactyas 
to the east, Mount Coressus to the south; on the west 
it was open to the sea. Ephesus lay on the south 
of this plain, its buildings partly ascending the hills. 
See the engravings on pages 578, 582, 583. 

The city stood partly upon the level ground and 
partly upon gentle eminences, of which the most 
important were Prion or Pion and Coressus, the 
former lying to the north-east and the latter to the 
south of the plain. The ancient town seems to 


Other roads ran along the sea-coast, on the north 
to Lebedos, Tcos and Smyrna, and on the south to 
j Miletus. A district covered with pine groves, 

| called Ortygia, skirted the shore to the south of 
the Cayster, and in the plain to the north of that 
river were several lakes, still existing, called Seli- 
nusia. These lakes abounded with excellent fish. 

Histonj .—The history of Ephesus presents little 
that is remarkable. Being founded by Androclus, 
the legitimate son of Codrus, it enjoyed a pre-emi¬ 
nence over the other members of the Ionian con¬ 
federacy, and was denominated the royal city of 
Ionia. The climate and country which the colo¬ 
nists from Attica had selected as their future abode 
surpassed, according to Herodotus, all others in 
beauty and fertility; and had the martial spirit of 
the Ionians corresponded to their natural advan¬ 
tages, they might have grown into a powerful in¬ 
dependent nation. The softness, however, of the 
climate, and the ease with which the necessaries 
of life could be procured, transformed the hardy 
inhabitants of the rugged Attica into an indolent 
and voluptuous race; hence they fell successively 
under the power of the Lydians, B. C. 5G0, and the 
Persians, B. C. 557; and though the revolt of 
Histireus and Aristagoras against the Persian power 
was for a time successful, the contest at length ter¬ 
minated in favor of the latter. The defeat of the 
Persians by the Greeks gave a temporary liberty 
to the Ionian cities, but the battle of Mvcale 
transferred the virtual dominion of the country to 
Athens. During the Peloponnesian war they paid 
tribute indiflerently to either party, and the treaty 
of Antalcidas, B. C. 387, once more restored them 


have been confined to the northern slope of Cores- to their old masters the Persians. They beheld 
sus, for Herodotus tells us that in the invasion of with indifference the exploits of Alexander and 
Crcesns, B. C. 560, the Ephesians placed themselves the disputes of his captains, and resigned them- 
under the protection of Diana by fastening a rope selves without a struggle to successive conquerors, 
from their walls to her temple, which at that time Ephesus was included in the dominions of Lvsim- 


was seven stadia distant, and lay nearer the sea, or 
rather the sacred port called Panormus, which was 
connected with the sea by means of a canal, and 
which is now filled up. In the lapse of time the 
inhabitants advanced farther into the plain, and 
built around the temple, and in this manner a new 
town sprang up, which subsisted until the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

After the time of Alexander, Ephesus fell under 
the rule of Lysimachus, B. C. 281, who surrounded 
the city with a wall surmounting the ridge of 


achus; but after the defeat of Antioch us, B. C. 
190, it was given by the Romans to the kings of 
Pcrgamos. In the year B. C. 129 the Romans 
formed their province of Asia. The jickle Ephe¬ 
sians took part with Mithridates against the Ro¬ 
mans, and massacred the garrison ; they had reason 
to be grateful for the unusual clemency of L. Cor¬ 
nelius Sulla, who merely inflicted heavy fines upon 
the inhabitants. Thenceforward the city forms a 
part of the Roman empire. Toward the end of the 
eleventh century Ephesus experienced the same 
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fate as Smyrna, and after a brief occupation by the 
Greeks it surrendered in 1308 to Sultan Saysan, 
who, to prevent future insurrections, removed most 
of the inhabitants to Tyrbeum, where they were 
massacred. It is supposed that the modern Turk¬ 
ish village Aiasaluk (by some thought to be a cor¬ 
ruption of “ ho hagios theologos,” the designation 
of the beloved apostle) marks the site of the an¬ 
cient city. Mr. Falkener places it more to the 
south-west, in the valley between Mounts Prion 
and Coressus. 

Ephesus under the Roman government was a 
free city, with its own magistrates and other offi¬ 
cers (the “town-clerk” is specially mentioned in 
Acts xix. 35), and legal assemblies; thus it was 
what might be called an assize-town, with court- 


cially Phrygia in after times, was the fruitful 
parent. The “ Ephesia grammata,” supposed to 
have been incantations written on pieces of parch¬ 
ment and worn as amulets, are frequently men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors. To what an extent 
these pursuits, always the characteristic of a de¬ 
praved age, prevailed at Ephesus, may be gath¬ 
ered from Acts xix. 19; from which also we learn 
the fictitious value at which the books containing 
the principles of the magical art were estimated. 
The first effect of a reception of the gospel was the 
renunciation of all such forbidden practices. 

Rdiyion .—The religion of Ephesus centres in 
the worship of “ the great goddess Diana.” The 
worship of Artemis or Diana, as practiced at Eph¬ 
esus, was evidently of Eastern and not of Greek 


the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burned and 
rebuilt no less than seven times, the structure 
which he describes being the eighth. But since 
the three last temples occupied the same founda¬ 
tions, at the head of the Sacred Port, it is probable 
that the injury occasioned by the latter conflagra¬ 
tions was but partial, and that the temple was re¬ 
paired after each, rather than rebuilt. These 
foundations were laid by Theodorus, about 500 
B. C., on marshy ground, to obviate the effect of 
earthquakes; they consisted of immense masses of 
stone from Mount Prion, over which was laid a 
deep bed of charcoal and wood, well packed 
down. The first temple on the new site was com¬ 
menced about 4G0 B. C. by the architects Ctesiphon 
and Metagenes. It was burned down in the year 



St. Paul writing his Epistle to the Ephesians.—F rom an old painting. 


days; we also read of “ deputies”— i. c. } proconsuls 
—there, Acts xix. 38. 

Ephesus, in a rich country, and advantageously 
placed for commerce, with a carefully constructed 
port, Panormus, became the great emporium of 
trade for the Asiatic regions. The inhabitants 
were in consequence luxurious and dissolute. 

In an intellectual point of view, Ephesus has 
but few claims to consideration. The two great 
painters Apelles and Parrhasius were natives of 
this city, and among philosophers there occur the 
names of Heraclitus, surnamed the Obscure, and 
Ilermodorus, from whom the Romans borrowed a 
part of their code. Antiquity makes mention of 
the poet Ilipponax, the geographer Artemidorus, 
and Lychnus, an orator and historian. Ephesus, 
however, was one of the principal seats of those 
occult sciences of which Asia Minor, and espe- 


origin. Greek polytheism never would have con¬ 
ceived a representation of the goddess, “ the image 
that fell from heaven,” such as was enshrined in 
the temple at Ephesus. Instead of the superb 
Diana of the chase, this idol consisted of an image 
of wood, sometimes, as in the statue in the museum 
of Naples, with handsome features; it had many 
breasts, and was in shape like a mummy, termi¬ 
nating in a point which rested upon a rude block, 
and covered with mystic symbols. Upon the 
head was a mural crown. See Diana, 5, and the 
engraving on page 504. The whole was evidently 
symbolical of the productive powers of nature. 
Like the old statue of Minerva Polias in the Acrop¬ 
olis, the Ephesian image was an object of profound 
veneration. 

This image was lodged in the most magnificent 
temple of the ancient world. According to Pliny, 


400 B. C. The second temple (seventh of the 
whole series) rose upon the ruins, with such mag¬ 
nificence as to inspire a fanatic named Ilerostratus 
witli the idea of perpetuating his name by destroy¬ 
ing it; which accordingly he effected by fire in the 
year B. C. 356, the same night on which Alexander 
the Great was born. The inhabitants exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to restore the principal orna¬ 
ment of their city on a still more enlarged scale. 
The Ephesian women are said to have freely given 
their gold and jewels, and the inhabitants of Asia 
were summoned to render aid—a call to which they 
enthusiastically responded. This last and most 
celebrated temple is said by Pliny to have occu¬ 
pied 220 years in building, but this must be reck¬ 
oned from B. C. 500, when the first temple was be¬ 
gun ; and the last temple would therefore have 
been finished about 280 B. C. It was justly ac- 
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counted one of the wonders of the world. It ex¬ 
hibited the most perfect example of the graceful 
Ionic style. In length it was 425 feet, and in 
breadth 220, so that it was the largest of known 
Greek temples. The columns, according to Pliny, 
were 127 in number; but as Leake observes, this is 
probably an error, as the number could not have 
been odd. The words of Pliny are, “Columnne 
centum viginti septcm a singulis regibus facta?.” 
Mr. Falkener adopts the reading of those who 
place a comma after viginti, thus making Pliny 
say, “The columns are 120, seven of them the gifts 
of kings,” which, besides rendering the number 
even, removes the improbability of the whole 127 
having been royal offerings. Each column was 
sixty feet high, and thirty-six were cadafce— i. e., 
ornamented with inlaid metals. 

The religious services of the temple were con¬ 
ducted by a hierarchy of eunuchs and virgin 
priestesses, the former of whom were called Me- 
gabyzae, and the latter Melissa*, literally a swarm 


was used as a bank for the safe custody of treasure. 
Of more questionable character was the privilege 
which, in common with some other Greek temples, 
it enjoyed of an asylum, within the limits of which 
criminals were safe from arrest. By Alexander 
this asylum was extended to a stadium, and by 
Mithridates somewhat farther. Mark Antony 
nearly doubled the distance, but the abuses hence 
arising became so mischievous that Augustus was 
compelled to abolish the privilege, or at least re¬ 
strict it to its ancient boundary. 

With such attractions, it is no wonder that the 
Ephesian temple became one of the chief centres 
of ancient polytheism. The Ephesians might 
without exaggeration boast that the worship of 
their goddess was celebrated throughout the 
world, Acts xix. 27, and for their city no title 
was more eagerly coveted than that of Neocorus, 
or Apparitor of Diana—a title which, originally 
denoting the menials who swept the temple, after¬ 
ward became applicable to communities, and was 



Site of the ancient City of Ephesus. 


of bees, either from their nflmber or because the 
bee was sacred to Diana. A high-priest, who bore 
the title of Essen, and sometimes Rox, presided 
over the eunuchs, and the priestesses in like man¬ 
ner served under a superior. No arms were per¬ 
mitted to be worn within the precincts, and no 
bloody sacrifices were oflfered. In the decoration 
of the edifice, the most celebrated artists were em¬ 
ployed, and no expense was spared. The gates 
were of cypress, highly polished, and the roof of 
cedar, the steps leading up to it of vine. The 
altar was almost entirely the work of Praxiteles, 
and the sculptors Thraso and Scopas lent their aid 
in embellishing other parts of the building. Per¬ 
haps the most precious of these monuments of art 
was the picture of Apelles, representing Alexander 
wielding a thunderbolt, for which the painter iff 
said to have received the large sum of twenty tal¬ 
ents of gold, or about $19,375 of our money. An 
ample revenue from endowments supported the 
splendor of the establishment; and so great was 
the security which it derived from its reputed 
sanctity that both by the state and by individuals it 


adopted by such as desired to place themselves 
under the patronage of a particular deity. The 
celebrity of the temple, and the vast concourse of 
devotees which thronged its courts at the annual 
festival, gave rise to a flourishing and lucrative 
trade in the manufacture of portable shrines, mod¬ 
els of that in which the idol was enthroned, which 
worshipers would naturally wish to carry away 
with them as memorials of their visit to so cele¬ 
brated a spot. These shrines were made of wood, 
gold or silver—most commonly of the latter ma¬ 
terial, Acts xix. 24; and a large body of workmen 
was supported by the manufacture. It was easy 
therefore for Demetrius, by representing to these 
men that the preaching of Paul was injuring their 
craft, to raise the violent tumult which compelled 
the apostle to quit Ephesus. This custom was not 
peculiar to the Ephesians nor to the worshipers 
who reverenced this goddess, for a similar practice 
has obtained in the East for all ages. All over 
Ilindostan it still prevails, and a lucrative trade is 
carried on by the sale of images of the different 
Hindoo gods, that are carried off from great tern- ! 


pies by the multitudes who attend the important 
festivals; and the practice is an illustration of the 
fact that the mind under the influence of super¬ 
stition and false religion will always strive to pos¬ 
sess something on which the senses can rely. 

The worship of Diana did not long survive the 
introduction of the gospel into Ephesus; as the 
purer faith prevailed, the former naturally sank 
into insignificance. Nero is said to have plun¬ 
dered the temple of many of its treasures; yet in 
the second century it must have remained entire, 
since it then received some additions from Dami- 
anus, a celebrated benefactor of his native city. 
At a later period it was ravaged by the Goths and 
other barbarians, and so complete has been the 
devastation that, until quite recently, no traces of 
the fabric could be identified with certainty. Many 
of the stones were probably carried away to serve 
as materials for the rising city of Constantinople. 

Of late a very vigorous effort has been made, at 
the expense of the British Museum, to discover the 
site of the great temple, and the efforts of the agent 
have at length been crowned with success. Enor¬ 
mous excavations have been made, and the bases 
and portions of the massive columns have been 
laid bare, showing the accuracy of the descriptions 
that have come down from antiquity; and it is 
probable that ere long important discoveries may 
be made respecting this great architectural monu¬ 
ment of pagan splendor, which in magnificence 
and size was probably as imposing as any struc¬ 
ture of antiquity. 

Ephesus, the civil and ecclesiastical centre of 
Asia Minor, the meeting-point of Oriental relig¬ 
ions and Greek culture, would naturally be looked 
at by the apostle Paul as one of the most important 
places where the gospel could be planted. There 
were many Jews there in whose synagogue he 
might first preach. Accordingly, we find that on 
his second missionary journey lie paid a short 
visit to this city. Whether there were any be¬ 
lievers already there we know not, nor is any¬ 
thing related of Paul’s success. He left, however, 
Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, and they in¬ 
structed an eloquent Jew of Alexandria—A polios, 
who knew only of John’s baptism, but preached 
boldly in the synagogue, Acts xviii. 19-28. Paul 
afterward, “having passed through the upper 
coasts,” the higher land in the interior to the east, 
revisited Ephesus. Of his residence and his labors 
there, extending over a space of between two and 
three years and terminated by a popular tumult, 
we have a distinct notice, Acts xix. He afterward, 
on his way to Jerusalem, summoned the elders of 
the Ephesian church to Miletus, and there bade 
them farewell, Acts xx. 16-38. Other references 
to this city are found in the charge given to Timo¬ 
thy there, 1 Tim. i. 3, the service rendered to the 
apostle when there by Onesiphorus, 2 Tim. i. 18, 
the mission of Tychicus, iv. 12, and the apoca¬ 
lyptic epistle to the Ephesian church, which had 
then declined from its first love, Rev. ii. 1-7. 

It still had a regard for morality and the proprie¬ 
ties of life, but the fervor of spirit was gone. Tro¬ 
phimus was an Ephesian, Acts xxi. 29; and the 
apostle John is believed to have made Ephesus 
his residence during the later part of his life. His 
Gospel and his Epistles were written here, if the 
authority of a very old tradition may be believed; 
and the same testimony represents him as exercis¬ 
ing episcopal rule over all the churches of the city 
and the neighborhood. Such authority would flow 
from his apostolic dignity, and the churches of 
Western Asia no doubt continued to recognize his 
right to direct and govern as long as he lived. 
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Another tradition represents Timothy as being in¬ 
vested with such authority. That the Ephesian 
church occupied a prominent place in this early 
age may be gathered from the fact that Ignatius 
directed one of his epistles to it, recognizing it as 
being a metropolis among the churches in this 
region of Asia. 

Dr. Chandler gives a striking description of 
Ephesus as he found it on his visit in 1764: “Its 
population consisted of a few Greek peasants, liv¬ 
ing in extreme wretchedness, dependence and in¬ 
sensibility, the representatives of an illustrious 
people and inhabiting the wreck of their greatness 
—some the substructure of the glorious edifices 
which they raised; some beneath the vaults of the 
stadium, once the crowded scene of their diver¬ 
sions; and some in the abrupt precipice, in the 
sepulchres which received their ashes. Such are 
the present citizens of Ephesus, and such is the 
condition to which that renowned city has been 
reduced. It was a ruinous place when the em¬ 
peror Justinian filled Constantinople with its 
statues and raised the church of St. Sophia on its 
columns. Its streets are obscured and overgrown. 
A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter from 
the sun at noon, and a noisy flight of crows from 
the quarries seemed to insult its silence. We heard 
the partridge call in the area of the theatre and of 
the stadium. The pomp of its heathen worship is 
no longer remembered, and Christianity, which 
was then nursed by apostles and fostered by gene¬ 
ral councils, barely lingers on, in an existence 
hardly visible.” Even the sea has retired from 
the scene of devastation, and a pestilential morass, 
covered with mud and rushes, has succeeded to the 
waters which brought up ships laden with merchan¬ 
dise from every part of the known world. 

EPHLAL (ef'lal), a descendant of Judah, 1 
Chr. ii. 37. 

EPHOD (ef'od), a chief of Manasseh, father 
of one appointed to superintend the allotment of 
Canaan, Num. xxxiv. 23. 

EPHOD, a vestment appropriated to the high- 
priest, Ex. xxviii. 4-35. See High-priest. An 
ephod is said to have been worn by Samuel, 1 Sam. 
ii. 18, by the ordinary priests, xxii. 18, and by 
David, 2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 27 ; but this ves¬ 
ture differed from the high-priest’s, both in the 
extraordinary ornaments of the latter and also in 
the material. The linen of the high-priest’s ephod 
is described by another and peculiar word. When 
idolatrous worship was set up, ephods were some¬ 
times made for it, Jud. viii. 27 ; xvii. 5; xviii. 14, 
17, 18, 20. 

EPHPHATHA (ef'fa-thah), a Syro-Chaldaic 
word, pronounced by our Lord when miraculously 
curing a deaf and dumb person, Mark vii. 34. 

EPHRAEM (e'fra-em), THE SYRIAN, as 
he is commonly called, was born at Nisibi. His 
father was a heathen priest, who beheld his inter¬ 
course with the Christians with horror, and ulti¬ 
mately expelled him from home because he would 
unite himself to them, .lames, bishop of Nisibi, 
received him into his house and instructed him 
in Christian knowledge, and, on his death, Eph- 
raem retired to Edessa, where he devoted himself 
to a solitary life of study and meditation. Drawn 
by the fame of Basil the Great to visit him at Ctes- 
area, he was, though reluctantly, ordained by him 
and returned to Edessa as a deacon. He now set 


himself to oppose the heretical notions which were 
becoming prevalent in the Syrian churches, espe¬ 
cially those of Bardesanes and the Arians. This 
he did, as by other means, so chiefly by means of 
hymns and metrical homilies. The fame he ac¬ 
quired drew around him a multitude of scholars, 
to whom he expounded the Scriptures; and thus 
arose the school of Edessa, the successor of that 
of Antioch. Having refused the honor of the 
episcopate (it is said, by feigning insanity), he 
died in the year 378, though some place his death 
after 379. So great was his reputation that his 
works were read in the churches of Greece after 
the reading of Scripture. His writings were nu¬ 
merous. They are partly in Syriac, partly in 
Greek, the latter being, it is supposed, trans¬ 
lations, though it is somewhat singular, if this be 
the case, that no work exists in both tongues. 
Among the former are commentaries on the whole 
of the Old Testament, with the exception of Psalms 
and the writings attributed to Solomon. His com¬ 


another in the ninth century who added notes in 
the margin. There are 64 leaves containing parts 
of the Oltl Testament, and 145 leaves which con¬ 
tain the New Testament. Tischendorf published 
an edition of the Old Testament part in 1843, and 
in 1845 the New Testament appeared in a very 
accurate form, page for page and line for line 
being given. 

EPHRAIM (e'fra’m), the second son of Jo¬ 
seph, born in Egypt before the famine, Gen. xli. 
50-52, and therefore upward of twenty at Jacob’s 
death. Joseph, when he was apprised of his 
father’s sickness, was anxious to obtain the recog¬ 
nition of his sons Manasseh and Ephraim as inter¬ 
ested in the covenant blessing. And Jacob accord¬ 
ingly, outstripping Joseph’s anticipation, adopted 
them as patriarchs, or heads of tribes equally with 
his own sons. But he placed the younger, Eph-. 
raim, before the elder, Manasseh, “guiding his 
hands wittingly,” in spite of Joseph’s remon- 
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mentaries on the New Testament have not come 
down to us, except those on the Pauline Epistles 
in an Armenian translation, and a few fragments 
on the Gospels in the catenre. Though Gregory 
of Nyssa says he followed the method of the school 
of Antioch in seeking to bring out the literal sense 
of Scripture, his extant commentaries show a de¬ 
cided leaning to the allegorical method. 

EPHRAEM MANUSCRIPT, a very valu¬ 
able manuscript now kept in the Royal Library at 
Paris. It is a palimpsest—that is, the old parch¬ 
ment which contained a copy of the Greek of the 
New Testament was written over again with a 
part of the works of Ephraem the Syrian. At 
present the Greek writing is much defaced, and it 
has become faint in many places. The characters 
are formed with great beauty, and it resembles the 
Codex Alexandrinus, and has the characteristics 
of the fifth century. There are no chapter divis¬ 
ions and little punctuation. The hands of cor¬ 
rectors arc visible in some places, such as a writer 
of the sixth century who inserted accents, and of 


strance, and prophetically declaring that the pos¬ 
terity of Ephraim should be far greater and more 
powerful than the posterity of Manasseh, Gen. 
xlviii. The descendants of any other sons that 
Joseph might beget were not to be ranked sepa¬ 
rately, but to be “called after the name of their 
brethren in their inheritance.” We can hardly 
doubt that Joseph did have other sons, and their 
posterity, perhaps, were sometimes deemed Eph- 
raimites, and sometimes Manassites, according as 
they chose to locate themselves. And this may 
account for the reproach once thrown upon some 
Gileadites, as fugitives, belonging justly neither to 
the one tribe nor to the other, Jud. xii. 5. 

Of Ephraim personally we know little more. 
Three of his sons are enumerated as heads of 
families in the wilderness, Num. xxvi. 35. But 
he had more sons, according to the pedigree pre¬ 
served elsewhere, 1 Chr. vii. 20-27. There is in¬ 
deed some difficulty in arranging this pedigree. 
Perhaps the solution proposed by Mr. Birks may 
be regarded as satisfactory. He supposes, first, 
the descents of Ephraim traced through his son 
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Shuthclah, 1 Chr. vii. 20, then those from another 
son, Zabed, not mentioned in the enumeration of 
Num. xxvi., because lie and his family were cut 
oft’ in the raid they made from Egypt on the men 
of Gath, I Chr. vii. 21. Deeply grieved was their 
father Ephraim at this catastrophe; and when 
afterward another son was born to him, he named 
him, with reference to the calamity, Beriali. Be- 
riah’s descendants are next given to Telah inclu¬ 
sive, 1 Chr. vii. 22-25. Then, lastly, the line of 
Tahan, another son of Ephraim, is chronicled, 1 
Chr. vii. 25-27, through Elishama, prince of Eph¬ 
raim at the numbering, Num. i. 10; ii. 18; vii. 48- 
53; x. 22 to Joshua. 

At the first census in the wilderness the number 
of the tribe of Ephraim was 40,500. Their en¬ 
campment was to be on the west side of the taber¬ 
nacle, and on march they were to head the third 
division, Num. i. 32, 33; ii. 18, 19. At the second 
census they had diminished to 32,500, xxvi. 37. 


But we may well believe that this numerical de¬ 
ficiency was more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that the great captain under whose guidance 
the Israelites entered the promised land was an 
Ephraimite. And besides, as above noticed, some 
of the posterity of Joseph’s other sons may have 
transferred themselves to Manasseh. 

The tribes of Judah, Ephraim and Manasseh 
first took their inheritance, and the boundaries of 
Ephraim’s territory are given in Josh. xvi.; comp. 
1 Chr. vii. 28, 29. But from our imperfect know¬ 
ledge of some of the places mentioned, we are not 
able to trace very exactly the boundary line. The 
territory abutted on the Jordan to the east and on 
the Mediterranean to the west; in the south it was 
contiguous to Benjamin’s lot and probably a part 
of Dan, the frontier running from near Jericho in 
a north-easterly direction to the neighborhood of 
Japho or Joppa; while in the north it was sepa¬ 
rated from Manasseh by the river Kanali, and a 
line extending thence to the Jordan by Tappuah, 
Josh. xvii. 8-10. The district allotted to Ephraim 
and western Manasseh has been estimated “at 55 


miles from east to west by 70 from north to south.” 
It was a rich and fertile territory, admirably situ¬ 
ated in the heart of Palestine. What was called 
“Mount Ephraim” (perhaps extending across the 
border of Benjamin) consisted of rounded lime¬ 
stone hills, among which were valleys and plains, 
well watered, yielding abundantly, as Moses had 
predicted, the precious things of the earth and full¬ 
ness thereof,” Deut. xxxiii. 16. The tribes were 
not at first contented with the size of their allotted 
portion, but were told by Joshua (not without a 
touch of irony) that if they were, as they called 
themselves, a great people, they ought to go boldly 
and occupy the adjacent mountain and woodland 
country, Josh. xvii. 14-18. 

One of the finest and most fruitful parts of Pal¬ 
estine, occupying the very centre of the land, was 
assigned to this tribe. It extended from the bor¬ 
ders of the Mediterranean on the west to the Jor¬ 
dan on the east; on the north it had the half tribe 


of Manasseh and on the south Benjamin and Dan, 
Josh. xvi. 5, etc., xvii. 7. This fine country in¬ 
cluded most of what was afterward called Samaria, 
as distinguished from Judiea on the one hand and 
from Galilee on the other. The tabernacle and 
the ark were deposited within its limits, at Shiloh; 
and the possession of the sacerdotal establishment, 
which was a central object of attraction to all the 
other tribes, must in no small degree have en¬ 
hanced its importance and increased its wealth and 
population. The domineering and haughty spirit 
of the Ephraimites is more than once indicated 
before the establishment of the regal government. 
Examples of this we have in the remonstrance 
made to Gideon after his first victory, which that 
leader judged it prudent to pacify by a flattering 
answer, Jud. vii. 24, 25; viii. 1-3. They were 
still more incensed with Jophtliah, because they 
said he had not solicited their assistance. Jeph- 
thah, however, was not the man to yield ; he boldly 
attacked and defeated them, and when they fled 
intercepted the fugitives at the passages of Jordan, 
so that there perished in that disastrous quarrel 


42,000, Jud. xii. 1-6. But the particular enmity 
of Ephraim against the other great tribe of Judah 
and the rivalry between them do not come out 
distinctly until the establishment of the monarchy. 
In the election of Saul from the least considerable 
tribe in Israel there was nothing to excite the 
jealousy of Ephraim; and after his heroic quali¬ 
ties had conciliated respect, it rendered the new 
king true allegiance and support. But when the 
great tribe of Judah produced a king in the person 
of David, the pride and jealousy of Ephraim were 
thoroughly awakened, and it was doubtless chiefly 
through their means that Abner was enabled to 
uphold for a time the house of Saul, for there are 
manifest indications that bv this time Ephraim 
influenced the views and feelings of all the other 
tribes. They were at length driven by the force 
of circumstances to acknowledge,David upon con¬ 
ditions, and were probably not without hope that 
as the king of the nation at large he would estab¬ 
lish his capital in their central portion of the land. 
But when he not only established his court at Jeru¬ 
salem, but proceeded to remove the ark thither, 
making his native Judah the seat both of the theo- 
cratical and civil government, the Ephraimites be¬ 
came thoroughly alienated, and longed to establish 
their own ascendency. The building of the temple 
at Jerusalem and other measures of Solomon 
strengthened this desire; and although the minute 
organization and vigor of his government pre¬ 
vented any overt acts of rebellion, the train was 
then laid which upon his death rent the ten 
tribes from the house of David and gave to them 
a king, a capital and a religion suitable to the sepa¬ 
rate views and interests of the tribe. Thenceforth 
the rivalry of Ephraim and Judah was merged in 
that between the two kingdoms, although still the 
predominance of Ephraim in the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael was so conspicuous as to occasion the whole 
realm to be called by its name, especially when 
that rivalry is mentioned. 

It may be observed that some peculiarities of 
dialect seem to have characterized the Ephraim¬ 
ites, Jud. xii. 6. 

EPHRAIM, a city in the wilderness of Judrea 
to which Jesus withdrew from the persecution 
which followed the miracle of raising Lazarus 
from the dead, John xi. 54. It is placed by Euse¬ 
bius eight Roman miles nortli of Jerusalem. This 
indication would seem to make it the same with 
the Ephraim which is mentioned, in 2 Chr. xiii. 
19, along with Bethel and Jcshanah, as a town 
taken from Jeroboam by Abijah. And this again 
is doubtless the same which Josephus also names 
with Bethel as “two small cities” which were 
taken and garrisoned by Vespasian while reducing 
the country around Jerusalem. It is probably the 
same as Ophrah, Josh, xviii. 23, which Robinson 
and Stanley identify with Taiyibcli. 

EPHRAIM, GATE OF, one of the gates of 
Jerusalem, 2 Ki. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 23; Nell, 
viii. 16; xii. 39. It must have been in the north¬ 
ern wall of the city, perhaps near the modern gate 
of Damascus. 

EPHRAIM, MOUNT, a mountain or group 
of mountains in Central Palestine, in the tribe of 
the same name, on or toward the borders of Ben¬ 
jamin, Josh. xvii. 15 ; xix. 50; xx. 7 ; Jud. vii. 24; 
xvii. 1; 1 Sam. ix. 4; 1 Ki. iv. 8. From a com¬ 
parison of these passages it may be collected that 
the name of “Mount Ephraim” was applied to 
the whole of the ranges and groups of hills which 
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occupy the central part of the southernmost border 
of this tribe, and which are prolonged southward 
into the tribe of Benjamin. In the time of Joshua 
these hills were densely covered with trees, Josh, 
xvii. 18, which is by no means the case at present. 

EPHRAIM, THE WOOD OF, in which Ab¬ 
salom lost his life, 2 Sam. xviii. 6-8, was in the 
country cast of the Jordan, not far from Maha- 
naim. How it came to bear the name of a tribe 
on the other side the river is not known. The 
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Jews allege that the Ephraimites received from 
Joshua, who was of their tribe, permission to feed 
their flocks in the woodlands within the territories 
of any of the tribes of Israel, and that, as this forest 
lay near their territories on the other side the 
Jordan, they were wont to drive their flocks over 
to feed there. 

EPHRAIMITE (e'fra’m-ite), a descendant of 
Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 10; Jud. xii 4-6. 

EPHRAIN (e'fra’n), a city which, with 
some dependent villages, Abijah took from Jero¬ 


boam, 2 Chr. xiii. 19. It may be the same with 
Ophrah. 

EPHRATAH (ef'ra-tah), or EPHRATH 
(ef'rath), the wife of Caleb the son of Ilezron, 
L Chr. ii. 19, 50; iv. 4. 

EPHRATH, or EPHRATAH. 1. The an¬ 
cient name of Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 16; xlviii. 
7. It would also appear, from Ruth i. 2, that 
Ephrath was the name of a district, of which 
Bethlehem was the chief town. The sons of Na¬ 
omi are called “ Ephrathites of Bethlehem-Ju- 
dah.” And in Mic. v. 2 we read, “And thou 
Bethlehem-Ephratah,” which in Matt. ii. 6 is ren¬ 
dered “ And thou Bethlehem in the land of J uda,” 
thus giving the district in which Bethlehem was 
situated. 

Various theories have been suggested regarding 
the origin and meaning of the word Ephrath, but 
there can be little doubt that the name is really 
derived from the fertility of the soil immediately 
around it in comparison with that of the adjoining 
wilderness. The vineyards and olive groves which 
cover the terraced slopes of Bethlehem are still 
luxuriant and fruitful, and the fields 
of the plain below yield rich crops of 
grain. 

2. The word occurs in Ps. cxxxii. 6, 
where, according to Gesenius, it means 
Ephraim. If so, the reference may be 
to the abode of the ark in Shiloh. 

EPHRATHITE (ef'rath-ite). 

This designation appears to be used 
both for an inhabitant of Bethlehem 
and for an Ephraimite. In Ruth i. 

2; 1 Sam. xvii. 12 it manifestly means 
Bethlehemite; in Jud. xii. 5 it as manifestly indi¬ 
cates Ephraimite, and is so rendered in our version. 
It is less easy to decide in other cases. One occurs 
in 1 Sara. i. 1. But the probability is that the 
word here shows some connection with Beth-lchem, 
as a member of a family of Levites (such was El- 
kanah) would hardly be described (even if locally 
resident in Ephraim) as an Ephraimite. Jero¬ 
boam is called an Ephrathite, 1 Ki. xi. 26, but 
there is little to connect him with Ephraim. It is 
true he was made “ruler of all the charge of the 
house of Joseph,” 1 Ki. xi. 28. Zereda, however, 
his city, was in Manasseh. As little is recorded 
connecting him with Bethlehem, no certain de¬ 
cision, therefore, can be made. 

EPHRON (ef'ron), the son of Zohar, a Hit- 
tite, to whom Abraham applied for the purchase 
of a field and cave in Machpelah for a burying- 
place. Ephron responded to the application, in 
Oriental fashion, that he would give the field and 
cave. But this was an ordinary respectful com¬ 
pliment, and Abraham paid 400 shekels of silver 
for the purchase, Gen. xxiii. 8-18; xxv. 9; xlix. 
29, 30; 1. 13. 

EPHRON, “a large and very strong city” on 
the east of Jordan, destroyed by Judas Maccabieus, 


EPICUREAN (ep-e-keu-re'an) PHILOSO¬ 
PHY takes its name from its founder, EPICU¬ 
RUS (ep-e-keu'rus). He was of Athenian de¬ 
scent, born of a good but poor family. His mother, 



owing to her great difficulties, engaged in super¬ 
stitious practices and enchantments, in which her 
son had to bear a part, and it is probable that in 
early life he thus acquired a contempt for the pop¬ 
ular religion. lie was born only seven years after 
the death of Plato; and about the time when Alex¬ 
ander the Great died he came from Samos, being 
eighteen years of age, to settle in Athens. Aristotle 
was then a power in that great workshop of phil¬ 
osophic thought, teaching in the Lyceum. Epi¬ 


curus remained but for a brief season, retiring to 
Colophon, where he set out as a teacher. He be¬ 
came a disciple of Democritus; and having adopted 
the atomic theory, he began to lecture as a phil¬ 
osopher at Mitylene and Lampsacus. Thence he 
removed to Athens at the age of thirty-five years, 
where he taught until his death. As Plato had 
taught in the groves of the Academy and Aristotle 
in the Lyceum, so Epicurus purchased a garden, 
which, as the sphere of his labors, became cele¬ 
brated, and gave the name to his school, “the 
philosophy of the garden.” Very erroneous ideas 



1 Macc. v. 46-52; 2 Macc. xii. 27. It seems to 
have been placed in a defile or valley. Its site 
has not been identified. 

EPHRON, MOUNT, on the boundary line of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 9. As it was between the water 
of Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim, it is probably 
the range of hills on the west side of the Wady 
I Beit-Hanina. 


have prevailed respecting this great Greek master. 
He has been held to be the advocate of unlimited 
sensual gratification, whereas, on the other hand, 
his conception of true happiness seemed to lie in 
the attainment of a species of quietism, in which, 
when secure from outward assaults from his fellow- 
creatures or from the elements, the mind was open 
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to receive all sensations of pleasure from the recol¬ 
lection of the past, from the moderate indulgence 
of the appetites and the anticipations of the future. 
He had a threefold division of his system, into 
theology, ethics and physics. He admitted the 
existence of gods, but denied that they participated 
in the government of the universe. Being free 
from care, it followed that they did not concern 
themselves with mundane things. So far as the 
thoughts and feelings of man were concerned, the 
gods were above them and gave no heed to them. 
Religion was therefore neither more nor less than 
a troublesome superstition. 

The ethics of Epicurus necessarily, in conse¬ 
quence of his fundamental principles, became a 
vanishing-point. If there be no hereafter, no 
reward nor punishment in a future state, then 
there can be no constraint, no obligation, no moral 
compulsion and no system of ethics. Absolute 
licentiousness could become wrong only in the 
sense of abridging life, and thereby shortening the 
term of pleasure. Theft and other practices which 
moralists condemn could be wrong only in view 
of their leading to danger and physical suffering 
at the hands of those who had been the victims. 


believed to be the son of a nymph, and to have 
passed more than fifty years of his life in a preter¬ 
natural slumber. He was an earnest student of 
nature and a diligent worshiper of the gods. His 
manner of life was simple even to austerity, and 
he inspired in his countrymen the profoundest 
veneration. In the year 596 B. C., Epimenides 
was invited to Athens to allay if possible the dis¬ 
tractions occasioned by the conspiracy of Cylon, 
and open the way for a new and better system of 
legislation. The remedies he applied were chiefly 
religious rites, among them a human sacrifice of 
propitiation. His own sense of dignity led him 
to refuse the gold and honors which the Athenians, 
out of gratitude, offered him, and he returned with 
no other gifts than a branch of Uie sacred olive 
tree on the Acropolis and a decree of perpetual 
alliance between Athens and his own city, Cnbssus. 

EPIPHANES (e-pif'a-neez) was a Gnostic 
heretic like his father Carpocrates. He held to 
an infinite eternal principle, and with it he united 
the wild dogmas of Valentinus. See Valentinus. 
He declaimed against property, contended for a 
community of goods, of wives and of the fruits of 
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Restraint was therefore removed, except such as 
the judgment showed was needful to secure and 
prolong enjoyment with safety. 

In physics, Epicurus rejected a divine agent in 
the creation of the world. He held that matter 
was eternal and indestructible, that “atoms,” which 
being eternal were therefore imperishable, were 
capable of combinations, and thus by the varied 
changes of these atoms bodies assumed their forms, 
but yet there was conscious or intelligent being at 
the helm to order or influence or cause. In every 
age of skepticism a similar effort is made by 
“scientists” in their dealing with matter. The 
great effort is to get a universe without a personal 
God, to show how matter may be in motion, and 
yet there is no mover—how the particles of matter 
may combine or separate, and varied forms be 
produced according to laws, and yet there is no 
lawgiver, no agency that combines or sustains. In 
other words, that effects may ever be occurring, and 
yet they occur without a cause. 

EPIMENIDES (ep-e-men'e-deez), a Cretan 
poet, and one of the most remarkable men of the 
ancient world. He claimed, or at least enjoyed, 
the character and authority of a prophet, and 
almost all the facts of his life are buried or con¬ 
fused under a mass of wonderful legends. He was 


the earth. The moral condition of the age may 
be learned from the fact that a temple was dedi¬ 
cated to him in Cephalonia. 

EPIPHANIUS (ep-e-fah'ne-us), a very cele¬ 
brated Church Father, was born in Palestine in the 
beginning of the fourth century. He embraced 
Christianity at an early age, and went to Egypt, 
where he devoted himself to a most rigidly as¬ 
cetic life with great earnestness. He established 
a monastery in his native place and presided over 
it. In 367 he was chosen bishop of Constantia, in 
the island of Cyprus, and he remained in that 
place for thirty-six years, busily engaged with his 
official duties and in preparing a great number 
of controversial and theological works. He un¬ 
derstood five languages, was a determined enemy 
of heresy, fearless and ceaseless in opposing all 
whom he believed to be astray, and during his whole 
life he used every effort to repress the principles of 
Origenism. He excited great commotion in Jeru¬ 
salem, whither he had gone to preach against the 
system of Origen, and indirectly also against John, 
the bishop of the place, who he believed was 
tainted with erroneous views. Then at Bethlehem 
he produced such an effect on the monks that he 
led several to renounce their connection with Jeru¬ 
salem. Next he consorted with Theophilus of 


Alexandria, and assailed the monks of Nitria in 
order to compel them to surrender the works of 
Origen. Failing in his object, he secured a council 
at Alexandria, at which the views of Origen were 
condemned, and then he succeeded in having the 
monks of Nitria banished. Some of them fled to 
Constantinople, where Chrysostom shielded them, 
and again he assailed Chrysostom and demanded 
that he should join in their condemnation. He 
had a council assembled of Cyprian bishops, and 
in A.D. 401 he had Origen again condemned; and 
then, with indomitable zeal, although upward of 
eighty years of age, he proceeded to Constantinople 
to compel the delinquent Chrysostom, and the 
authorities of the place, to arise to a due sense of 
their duty. The narrative of the scenes which 
occurred, as they are reported in Sozomen, is ex¬ 
ceedingly dramatic. Epiphanius was met by 
Chrysostom and his clergy, who desired to do the 
ardent heresy hunter all honor, but he refused to 
eat with them or to abide in their houses, or even 
pray with them, until they had condemned the 
errors of Origen and expelled the supporters of 
heresy from the city. He then devised a plan by 
which, in a public church meeting, a sentence of 
condemnation on the errorists, and on Chrysostom 
as their abettor, might be pronounced; but here he 
again failed. He even refused to pray for the son 
of the empress at her own request, until she would 
drive the heretics from her capital; and at length, 
seeing how signal was his failure, and feeling his 
strength was failing him, he left for Cyprus, but he 
died before he reached his home. 

Epiphanius was an earnest, narrow-minded, 
ascetic man, credulous, and therefore unreliable in 
many of his statements, but his works are never¬ 
theless of immense value. For instance, as to the 
errors of modern Romanism, hear what he says: 
“Neither Elias, nor John, nor Thecla, nor any of 
the saints, is to be worshiped, for that ancient error 
shall not prevail with us, that we should forsake 
the living God and worship the things that are 
made by him. For they worshiped and served 
the creature above the Creator, and became fools. 
For if he will not permit angels to be worshiped, 
how much more would he not have her who was 
born of Anna? Let Mary therefore be had in 
honor, but let the Lord be worshiped.” ^Equally 
clear and strong is his testimony on purgatory and 
the state of the dead. “ In the age to come,” he 
says, “ there is no advantage of fasting, no call to 
repentance, no display of charity; none are ad¬ 
mitted after their departure hence, nor can we 
then correct what was before amiss. There Laz¬ 
arus goeth not to Dives, nor Dives to Lazarus; the 
garners are sealed, the combat finished, the crowns 
distributed. ... All is finished after we have de¬ 
parted hence.” The best editions of his works are 
by Petavius and Migne. There is a good edition 
(1859-1863), also, by Dindorf. 

EPIPHANIUS SCHOLASTICUS is sup¬ 
posed to have been a native of Italy. He lived 
in the beginning of the sixth century, and became 
eminent as an ecclesiastical writer in the Latin 
Church. He translated the works of Socrates, So¬ 
zomen and Theodoret from the Greek into Latin ; 
and, in the form in which Cassiodorus presented it, 
the work became a standard in the Middle Ages 
as “The Tripartite History.” He produced sev¬ 
eral other translations which were long valued in 
the Church. 

EPIPHANY (e-piFa-ne) is the name of a 
Christian feast which is observed on the sixth of 
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January, in commemoration of the day on which 
the wise men came from the East to worship the 
infant child Jesus, Matt. ii. 4. The term is derived 
from a Greek verb which signifies to manifest or 
declare, and it was for some time applied to 
Christmas day, the time of his birth, as well as to 
the season to which it is now confined. In the 
Eastern Church, until the time of Chrysostom, it 
determined the commencement of the cycle of 
festivals. Clement of Alexandria says that it was 
first observed by the Basilidians at Alexandria 
[see Basilides], but that it was speedily adopted 
by the orthodox church. On the other hand its 


Deacons. A distinguished historian of the English 
Church, referring to the controverted questions in 
the time of Elizabeth, has said, “ Were there three 
distinct orders in the primitive Church ? and if so, 
was the right and office of ordaining peculiar to 
the highest of these?” He replies, “ In the apos¬ 
tolic history, as contained in the New Testament, 
these questions are not clearly answered, and there 
is much indistinctness about the names of bishop 
and priest or elder; but if we suppose, by way of 
hypothesis, that there were bishops, priests and 
deacons, we shall find no statements which can¬ 
not easily be reconciled with the supposition. As 


presbytery had the power of ordaining, they, as 
its superintendents, were directed by St. Paul to 
set all things in order. But then this hypothesis 
does not account for the introduction of Episcopacy 
without even a hint from the historians that any 
alteration in the Church government was effected. 
When to this it is added that there never existed 
a Church without Episcopacy till the Reformation, 
the proof seems as strong as moral proof can be 
that it is most probable that Episcopacy is derived 
from the time of the Apostles.” An esteemed bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States has said, in a recent sermon, “ that it is the doc- 
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origin has been traced to Christians in Palestine 
who had been converted from Judaism. In the 
Western Church it was known as early as A. D. 
360, when the emperor Julian took part in a cele¬ 
bration at Vienne. Many important services were 
connected with the season in the Western Church, 
and in Rome there is a great exhibition at this 
festival in the college of the Propaganda, at which 
young men from different countries make addresses 
in their own tongues, in order to represent the 
“manifestation” or appearance of Christ to all 
nations. 

EPISCOPACY (e-pis'ko-pa-se) is that form 
of Church government which is conducted by three 
distinct orders of ministers, Bishops, Priests and 


we proceed with ecclesiastical history those same 
traces become more decisive, till we find that at an 
early period the questions are both answered in 
the affirmative; and we infer, therefore, that unless 
it can be shown that a change in this particular 
took place, we may presume that the same ecclesi¬ 
astical constitution existed from the time of the 
Apostles. A Presbyterian might argue that in the 
apostolical history of the New Testament there is 
nothing which militates against the hypothesis of 
the two orders only—at least nothing which proves 
the point; that St. James might have been the 
chief elder, the moderator, of the church of Jeru¬ 
salem ; that Titus and Timothy might have held 
no higher office than that of dean in a cathedral 
church or archdeacon in a diocese; and that, as the 

• 


trine of our Church that the line of succession has 
been through a ministry consisting of three orders, 
and through the highest order of the three, the 
bishops of the Church, needs no illustration. But 
what is the doctrine as to the nature of the evidence 
on which the belief of that succession is built? 
Does she decidedly rest it upon the word of inspira¬ 
tion ? What stress does she lay upon that succes¬ 
sion, as to the lawfulness of a ministry that cannot 
claim it? and how far does she expect the opinions 
of her ministers to be conformed in this matter? 
These questions may be briefly answered. 

“As to imparity, or, in other words, ‘divers orders 
of ministers,’ the doctrine of the Church is that 
this feature of the .ministry is of divine appoint¬ 
ment. You need no stronger evidence of this 
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than the declaration in so many words contained 
in the collect in the office for the ordination of 
priests: ‘Almighty God, who by thy Holy Spirit 
hast appointed divers orders of ministers in thy 
Church.’ This declaration the Church has taken 
pains to insert also in the collect for the ordination 
of deacons, and in the office for the consecration 
of bishops, of course expecting her ministers to 
join heartily in those prayers, and so express their 
belief. Then, as to when this imparity began, and 
on what evidence the belief of it is based, the 
preface to the office for the ordination of deacons 
speaks explicitly: ‘It is evident unto all men, 
diligently reading Holy Scriptures and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been three orders of ministers in Christ’s Church— 
bishops, priests and deacons.’ 

“Thus far speaks the Church, and no farther.” 
IIow the belief of these views should affect our 
opinion as to the ‘validity’ of any Non-episcopal 
orders—whether, whilst we must consider them 
irregular, because wanting apostolic precedent, we 
should consider them also as, in all respects, ‘ in¬ 
valid’—the Church speaks not, but leaves the 
question for private judgment, and alike nourishes 
in her bosom those who affirm and those who deny. 



A Bisiior and a Priest of Odd England. 
From tho Ilarlciun MSS. 


This is wisdom. It is according to the procedure 
of the Church in all similar cases. There is room 
here for difference of opinion, and the Church 
leaves it to be occupied as each may be persuaded 
in his own mind.” 

lie proceeds to quote with approval the language 
of JBishop White where lie says, “We shall be 
safe in this matter in proportion as we contend on 
the ground taken for us by the Reformers of the 
Church of England. They unequivocally affirmed 
tlie apostolic origin of Episcopacy as a fact, and 
then as a suitable consequence they ordained that 
there should be no other ministry within their 
bounds. The same is the limit within our Church. 
If any should carry the subject beyond this, it is 
‘private judgment,’ and cannot be acted upon 
in the proceedings regulated by the rubrics and 
canons.” 

In this manner the distinction is very clearly 
and judiciously set forth between the points that 
the Church'has determined and the points on 
which the leaders of different schools in the Church 
may disagree. Hence the advocates of the “ High- 
Church ” views may contend for the theory that 
by “divine right” Episcopacy is necessary to the 
existence of the Church, and the asserters of the 
“Low-Church” system may hold that there is 
nothing in Scripture which is positive on the sub¬ 
ject, while they approve of a diversity of rank as 


a useful and commendable arrangement in the 
Church; while other writers may affirm, as Dr. 
Paley has done, that it cannot be proved that any 
form of Church government was laid down in the 
Christian, as it had been in the Jewish, Scriptures, 
with a view of fixing a constitution for succeeding 
ages. 

In the Romish Church, there are two theories of 
the Episcopate. According to one of them, the 
pope is the fountain and source of order and power, 
and all other bishops exist only through him and 
derive the dignities and prerogatives of their rank 
from him. This is the Ultramontane doctrine. 
According to the other—the Episcopal system— 
the bishops are the lawful governors of the Church; 
they are superior to presbyters by the appointment 
of Christ, the King of the Church, and they hold 
that the pope is only a bishop, but a primacy is 
vested in him with a view to the unity of the 
Church. All bishops are equal as bishops, but the 
pope is “primus inter pares,” or “first among his 
equals,” so as to make the Church a corporate 
body united together under a visible bead. This 
is the Gallican system, so tenaciously held by the 
clergy of France. Thus Episcopacy, with the pope 
at the head of the Church, is recognized in the 
Church of Rome as being a divine institution. 
In the Council of Trent the discussion on the 
inherent right and dignity of the bishops, apart 
from the pope, was conducted with great warmth, 
the Spanish bishops being especially vehement. 
The bishops upheld the claims of their order 
with much energy, but the friends of the papacy 
- managed so as to prevent an explicit declaration 
on the point. The council declared in chap, iv., 
session xxiii.: “The sacred and holy synod de¬ 
clares that, beside the other ecclesiastical degrees, 
bishops, who have succeeded unto the place of 
the Apostles, principally belong to the hierar¬ 
chical order; that they are placed, as the Apostle 
says, by the Holy Ghost, to rule the Church of 
God, Acts xx. 28; that they are superior to 
priests, confer the sacrament of ordination, or¬ 
dain the ministers of the Church,” etc.; and in 
Can. vii. it is ruled, “If any one shall say that 
bishops are not superior to priests, or that they 
have not the power of confirming or ordaining, etc., 
let him be anathema.” In the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent it is affirmed that the order of 
priesthood is essentially one, but it has different 
degrees of power and dignity. There are, for 
instance—1, priests; 2, bishops; 3, archbishops; 
4, patriarchs; 5, and above them all, the supreme 
pontiffs. 

In England, the bishops are named after the 
chief cities, or the places that in olden time were 
important, such as the diocese of York, Durham, 
Winchester, etc. They are recognized as barons 
of the kingdom, and as such they are entitled to 
a seat in the House of Lords, where they take 
part in legislation, bringing their influence-to 
bear on measures which affect the religious and 
moral condition of the kingdom. Of late years, 
since new bishoprics have been created, a system 
of rotation has been introduced, so as to keep the 
old number of prelates in Parliament; and since 
the disestablishment of the Irish Episcopal Church, 
the representative bishops from Ireland are no 
longer admitted to Parliament. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States the bishops 
are usually named after the states, as, for instance, 
the bishop of Maine, the bishop of Georgia, etc., 
because diocesan and state lines are generally con¬ 
terminous. But latterly, owing to the rapid growth 
of the Church, states such as New York and Penn¬ 


sylvania have been divided, the former into five and 
the latter into three dioceses, and in these cases the 
bishop takes his title either from the largest city 
in his diocese, as, for example, the bishop of Pitts¬ 
burg and the bishop of Albany, or from some terri¬ 
torial division, as the bishop of Long Island, the 
bishop of Western New York, the bishop of Central 
New York and the bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 
The system is therefore expansive, and can be mod¬ 
ified so as at all times to suit the numbers of the 
Episcopate to the growth and wants of the Church. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States the principle is recognized that bishops and 
presbyters are of equal rank. In this Church the 
idea is that certain persons are chosen out of the 
presbyters to superintend the affairs of the Church 
according to the provisions of the Church’s disci¬ 
pline, and these persons are called “bishops” or 
“superintendents.” They are elected by the 
general conference for life, are ordained according 
to a form which has been modified from the ritual 
of the Church of England, arc not amenable to 
their brother bishops, but to the general confer¬ 
ence. In this Church the bishop has not a congre¬ 
gational or diocesan charge, and his duties of 
oversight and limits of authority are very clearly 
defined in the Book of Discipline. 

EPISCOPAL (e-pis'ko-pal) CHURCH is 
the title usually given to any Church which main¬ 
tains the orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 
In its popular usage it is applied to the Church of 
England, to the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, to the branches of the Church 
of England which exist in Ireland, in India, in 
Australia, New Zealand, in Africa, Canada, the 
West Indies and Oceanica, as well as to the body 
in Scotland which also adheres to Episcopal forms. 
Of these the greatest in magnitude, in the amount 
of temporal support, the importance of collegiate 
and university advantages and general social influ¬ 
ence, is the Mother-Church of England. 

The history of that Church may be divided into 
distinct periods, each of which has a well-defined 
character. 

1. The period which begins with the planting 
of the gospel in Britain and ends with the advent 
of Augustine, A. D. 596. There is little doubt but 
that Christianity was carried by missionaries into 
England before the close of the second century. 
It is needless to refer to the traditions recorded by 
Tcrtullian and Eusebius, or to notice the views 
of Stillingfleet, Cave and others who held that St. 
Paul had visited Britain. So also the statements 
of Clemens Romanus and the traditions respecting 
St. James, Simon Zelotes and Joseph of Arima- 
thea may all be set aside, as none of them amount 
to credible historical proof. There is evidence, 
however, of the existence of a British Church dur¬ 
ing the persecution of Diocletian, for the record 
of the faithfulness of the martyrs affords a testi¬ 
mony to the clearness and stability of the faith of 
those who then suffered. St. Alban of \ erulam, 
Aaron and Julius are recorded among the number 
of those who then laid down their lives for Christ. 
Still farther, it is known that at the celebrated 
Council of Arles, A. D. 314, three British bishops 
attended, and their names are attached to the 
canons; so also at the Councils of Sardica, A. D. 
347, and of Ariminum, A. D. 359, the presence of 
British bishops attested the vigor of the Church 
and the interest felt by the people and ministry in 
the general affairs of Christendom, when insular 
bishops were at pains to travel to distant regions 
on hehalf of the cause of God. 
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2. The Saxon invasion of Britain changed the 
condition of affairs altogether. Heathenism swept 
over the land and triumphed over the Christian 
Church. Columba and his Scottish missionaries 
had carried the gospel from Ireland to the isles 
and western districts of Scotland. While the Saxon 
barbarism had so widely affected Britain, Ireland 
had been left with its Christian faith. The mis¬ 
sionaries trained by Columba and his companions 
carried the gospel to the Piets in Scotland, and 
also into England, beginning in Northumberland 
and passing down through Durham toward the 
south. By the agency of these zealous but unam¬ 
bitious men much had been done to extend the 
Christian cause, and while tlic work was being 
prosecuted the British Church was independent of 
the supremacy and control of Rome. 

3. When Gregory the Great formed the resolu¬ 
tion of converting the English Saxons, he selected 
Augustine for the work, who landed in Kent, A. D. 
596, and forthwith entered on his work with great 
zeal. With a keen discernment of the workings 
of the human mind, he saw that if the monarchs 
of the little petty kingdoms could be gained, the 
state of society was such that the body of the 
people could easily be induced to follow their tem¬ 
poral lords. Ethelbert, the king of Kent, was 
soon gained, the sovereigns of Essex and East 
Anglia also yielded, and so rapid was the prog¬ 
ress of Augustine that it is averred that no less 
than 10,000 persons were received by him and his 
missionaries in the first year after they arrived. 
The order and forms of service introduced by 
these missionaries accorded with the system which 
then prevailed at Rome; but when the work of 
conversion advanced so far north as to bring the 
disciples of Augustine into contact with the men 
who, from Iona, had been planting churches through 
Northumbria, a conflict immediately ensued. The 
strife was earnest and protracted, and it continued 
until, at the celebrated synod held at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, King Oswy of Northumberland de¬ 
cided on sanctioning the missionaries of Augus¬ 
tine because they affirmed that they were clothed 
with power to secure the favor of St. Peter, and so 
to aid the soul in safely reaching heaven. Col man 
and his missionaries evacuated the field, returned 
to Ireland and left the kingdom to their opponents. 
In A. D. 668, Theodore was sent from Rome to be 
primate of England, and under his administration 
the remaining portions of the defeated party and 
the converts in other parts of the kingdom were 
fused into one organized Church. It is to be noted, 
however, that at this time there was scarcely any 
attempt of the bishop of Rome to exercise a lordly 
jurisdiction over the British Church. Appeals to 
Rome were not permitted by the English bishops 
and sovereigns. When Wilfrid, the bishop of 
York, who had been deposed from his diocese, ap¬ 
pealed successfully in A. D. 680 to the pope, the 
decree was disregarded in England, and even The¬ 
odore refused to obey it. From this period, how¬ 
ever, the English Church was connected with Rome 
until the reign of Henry VIII. 

4. The Norman conquest was effected by Wil¬ 
liam in A. D. 1066. Now a vigorous effort was 
made to secure the Romish supremacy, but Wil¬ 
liam steadfastly refused to acknowledge the pope 
as his feudal superior. He prohibited the publi¬ 
cation of all bulls and other missives from the 
pope until he had examined and approved of 
them. lie held the right of investiture of all 
bishops, abbots and others who were to be ad¬ 
mitted to temporal possessions, and thus he sought 
to keep the sovereignty of the kingdom in his own 
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hands. During the succeeding reigns the efforts 
of the pope were unremitting to secure their as¬ 
cendency and the acknowledgment that the pope 
was the fountain of all rule in civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs. The contest which ended in the 
murder of a’Becket was really a strife as to whether 
the pope or Henry II. should be king; and it was 
in order that the proper line between the civil and 
ecclesiastical power might be defined and the 
rights of the two jurisdictions settled, that the famed 
“Constitutions of Clarendon” were drawn up and 
adopted. When the kingdom was laid under an 
“interdict,” divine service was suspended and the 
churches were closed, the pope triumphed over 
John and the civil power was trampled in the 
dust. Edward I. and his successors gradually 
succeeded in regaining a measure of civil control. 
Priests were held to be subject to the civil courts 


for offences against the law, statutes were passed 
which retarded the accumulation of jrroperty by 
the clergy without the monarch’s consent; and 
thus, while the Church was rapidly adopting the 
tenets which eventually were ratified in the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, the struggle for ascendency went on. 
It was to repress and keep in bounds the power of 
the clergy and to limit their acquisition of lands 
that the statutes of “Mortmain,” A. D. 1279, of 
“ Provisors,” A. D. 1350, and of “ Praemunire,” 
A. D. 1389, 1393, were passed. During the trou¬ 
bled period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
while the Church was sinking deeper and deeper 
into superstition and the efforts of the papal power 
had been put forth with ceaseless vigor and saga¬ 
city to hold the world in bondage, there were not 
wanting some indications of a change. In the 
reign of Henry II., persecuted Christians from the 
Continent settled in England. In the middle of 
the fourteenth century Wyclifle, in Oxford and at 
Lutterworth, had aroused a band of inquirers whom 


he made acquainted with the Word of God. His 
followers, “the Lollards,” grew apace, and suffer¬ 
ing did not exterminate them. From the death 
of Lord Cobham to the accession of Henry VIII., 
at least twenty persons were burned for heresy. 
Greek became known in the universities, then the 
New Testament could be read, and eventually 
printing enabled the advocates of an open Bible to 
spread abroad the Word. 

5. When Henry VIII. ascended the throne, the 
Church of England was apparently settled in satis¬ 
fied allegiance to the See of Rome. Nevertheless, 
there were causes in operation that gradually had 
prepared the upper classes of the nation for a 
change. Had this not been the case, the mere 
personal quarrel of Henry with the Romish See 
would never have produced the results that it did. 
It is mere folly in the opponents of the Reformation 


to say that with a view to gratify a licentious sov¬ 
ereign and to sustain a wicked man in his vices a 
nation made a change in the national-faith as great 
as the annals of kingdoms has recorded. The 
causes must have been deeply seated and widely 
spread, and their influences must have been mighty 
that swept the legislature, the nobles, the gentry 
and the body of the people so suddenly out of the 
Romish communion into the condition of a Re¬ 
formed Church. That all or nearly all of the dif¬ 
ferent classes in the land would have suddenly been 
influenced in an age in which so many and so vig¬ 
orous efforts had been made to exclude light and 
repress inquiry was not to be expected. 

The manifold changes which occurred during 
the reign of Henry, the successive steps of his 
policy which eventually separated the nation from 
Rome, the examination into the condition of the 
monastic institutions and their suppression, the 
enactments which from time to time he published 
in which he sought to control the faith of the na : 
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tion from the year 1534, in which he abolished all 
papal authority in the kingdom, the liberty which 
at one time he granted, and which again in the 
most determined manner he refused, cannot be 
minutely described here. Violent, and often con¬ 
tradictory, as the policy of Henry was, still the 
Reformation of religion progressed. Various 
editions of the Bible were circulated. The pub¬ 
lication of “ The Erudition of a Christian Man ” 
produced a marked influence on the body of the 
people, and it may be considered as the first at¬ 
tempt at a Reformed Confession. At the death of 
Henry the condition of religion was exceedingly 
unsettled, but under Edward VI. the Reformers 
gained strength and the cause of truth made head¬ 
way. The persecuting acts of I Ienry were repealed, 
the Parliament moved faster than the Convocation, 
and enactments were passed to provide for a re¬ 
vision of the public services. It was ordained, 
“concerning the Sacrament,” that the Communion 
was “to be received in both kinds;” Confession was 


declared no longer imperative. The Catechism of 
Cranmer was widely circulated, and the Book of 
Common Prayer in English was issued, while the 
decision of the leaders of the great reform may 
be understood by the fact that at the end of the 
new liturgy the petition occurred, “From the 
tyranny of the bishop of Rome and all his de¬ 
testable enormities, good Lord deliver us.” In 
1551, the Articles, forty-two in number, were pub¬ 
lished, and thus religion was placed on a well- 
defined basis, and a Reformed Faith was established 
in the land. 

6. The brief reign of Edward had done much 
for religion; but when Mary succeeded, in 1553, 
the aspect of affairs soon changed, Romanism was 
established again, Cardinal Pole was made Primate, 
the Book of Common Prayer was declared heret¬ 
ical and a fierce persecution was commenced, in 
which Rodgers was burned at Smithfield, Hooper 
at Gloucester, Saunders at Coventry, Taylor at 
Hadley, Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley at Oxford, 
while multitudes fled out of the kingdom to escape 
the fate of thpse who crowded the prisons. Henry 


had confiscated Church lands on a large scale, but 
these lands and appropriated tenths were given 
back to the Church again, and the power of Rome 
was rapidly becoming supreme, when the death of 
Mary and the accession of Elizabeth suddenly pro¬ 
duced a marvelous change. From 1558 until 1603, 
the long reign of Elizabeth, saw the ascendency 
of Protestantism firmly secured. In 1562, the Ar¬ 
ticles, now reduced to thirty-nine, were published 
by the Convocation. The Homilies of Cranmer, 
Latimer and Ridley were issued by the same au¬ 
thority, and Nowell, the dean of St. Paul’s, was 
appointed to prepare a Catechism for general use. 
See Catechism. 

As soon as religious freedom was secured, many 
who had fled to Geneva, Frankfort and other con¬ 
tinental places of refuge returned, bringing with 
them the views of the Swiss and German Reform¬ 
ers. They found many in England who held sim¬ 
ilar views, and thus the Puritan movement began 
that increased until the period of the Common¬ 


wealth, when the Episcopal Church was disestab¬ 
lished. The Puritans smarted under the procedure 
of the Court of High Commission, the Star Chamber, 
and the policy of Archbishop Laud, and as soon 
as the Parliamentary triumph brought the dissent¬ 
ers into power the fate of the Episcopal Church 
was sealed. 

7. At the Restoration, Episcopacy returned again 
to dignity and power. As soon as Charles II. 
reached London the forms of the Episcopal serv¬ 
ices were resumed in the parish churches. At 
first, the Presbyterians were hopeful of the contin¬ 
uance of favor, as they had been instrumental in 
restoring the king, and with a view to an arrange¬ 
ment the celebrated Savoy conference was held, 
with Sheldon on behalf of the bishops and Baxter 
on behalf of the Presbyterians; but the delibera¬ 
tions produced no reconciliation, and the Act of 
Uniformity, which was passed in 1662, obliged 
2000 Puritan ministers to leave the Church. Dif¬ 
ficulties from another quarter soon appeared. 
James, duke of York, was a Romanist, and the 
king commenced a system of policy which, under 


the plea of toleration, was believed by many to be 
a preparation for the advancement of popery again. 
When James II. ascended the throne, he became 
bolder than Charles, issued indulgences and for¬ 
bade preaching against the errors of the Church 
of Rome. Several of the bishops resisted the 
policy of the king, and chief among the number 
was the bishop of London, who was suspended for 
a time. See Compton, Henry. In the contro¬ 
versy which the measures of the king provoked, 
the university of Cambridge and Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, took a decided stand on behalf of 
Protestantism; and when the royal decree was 
ordered to be read in the churches, no less than 
eighteen, out of twenty-five, bishops refused their 
consent. Seven of them drew up a remonstrance, 
and they were forthwith imprisoned in the Tower. 
Their subsequent trial and deliverance produced 
a great excitement in the kingdom. They were 
viewed as champions for the faith, and the inci¬ 
dents of the trial went far to show the monarch 
that his power was drawing 
to an end. 

8. Since the revolution set¬ 
tlement of 1688, the Church 
of England has enjoyed the 
rank and emoluments of an 
established Church without 
any change caused by politi¬ 
cal or revolutionary disturb¬ 
ance. When the union of 
England and Ireland w T as 
consummated at the begin¬ 
ning of this century, the 
Episcopal Church in Ireland 
was recognized as an integral 
part of the great Episcopal 
establishment, the title being, 
“ The United Church of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland,” and the 
hierarchy of the Irish 
branch enjoyed a representa¬ 
tion in the House of Lords. 
That arrangement has been 
modified by the late “dis¬ 
establishing” act of Parlia¬ 
ment, which has changed the 
condition of the Irish Church, 
and now it is, like the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, pos¬ 
sessed of a full autonomy, and 
exercises all the powers of 
an independent body in the management of its own 
affairs. 

It is not the object of this article to enter into a 
critical examination of the different theological 
schools which have existed in the English Church. 
It has long been esteemed an important element 
of the real value and usefulness of the Church 
that its comprehensiveness is such as fits it to be a 
national Church, instead of the narrow enclosure 
of a mere sect. On this ground the Calvinistic 
views of the early Reformers, the Arminian tenets 
of the men who succeeded them, the creed of the 
High and of the Low Church advocates, have been 
recognized as being expressions of judgment which 
the great catholicity of the Church may tolerate 
and refuse to condemn. 

According to constitutional arrangement, the 
sovereign is recognized as the supreme temporal 
head of the Church on earth, and those who enter 
the ministry are required, in addition to an assent 
“ to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the 
Book of Common Prayer and the ordering of 
bishops, priests and deacons,” to take the “oath 
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of allegiance and supremacy.” In this, they swear 
to be faithful and bear true allegiance to the sov¬ 
ereign, and they “ declare that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate or potentate hath or ought to have 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this 
realm.” In virtue of this supremacy, and of the 
fact that the right to the investiture in the case of 
all ‘baronies” and temporal offices belongs to the 
civil authority, the highest places in the Church, 
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such as bishoprics, are filled by the sovereign, at 
the advice of the ministry. 

The affairs of the Church are managed by arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, who have their courts, but 
the ultimate court of appeal, at present, is the 
“judicial side of the privy council.” The office 
of the privy council is to deliberate on all great 
affairs of State, and to advise the sovereign and 
the ministry in cases of emergency; but all mat¬ 
ters of discipline which have been appealed from 
a lower court in the Church, “take end” or are 
finally decided by the privy council sitting in a 
judicial capacity. The power of ordination be¬ 
longs to bishops and archbishops. Candidates are 
admitted to the office of deacon after examination, 
and at the end of a year, and having passed a sat¬ 
isfactory examination, they may be raised to the 
rank of priests or presbyters. At ordinations sev¬ 
eral presbyters lay their hands on the head of the 
candidate along with the bishop, and the bishop 
pronounces the form contained in the Service- 
Book. The rule is that candidates for ordination 
must be graduates from the universities of Ox¬ 
ford, Cambridge, Durham or Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, or they must present testimonials from Lam¬ 
peter or St. Bees; but the bishops often receive 
and ordain persons who, though not graduates of 
any theological college, are able to pass a satisfac¬ 
tory examination, and give evidence that they are 
really qualified to enter the ministry. These are 
known as “ literates,” and are often so marked in 
lists of the clergy. 

The property of the Church of England is 
very great, and lias been derived from various 
sources—very largely from endowments by owners 
of real estate—but it is very unequally divided, 
caused in part by the fact that lands and endow¬ 
ments of various kinds given to the Church sev¬ 
eral centuries since have risen in value in some 
places, while they have remained comparatively 
stationary in other places. So also has it been 
with the property of the colleges and the univer¬ 
sities [see University], which are maintained 
also by private endowments. Late ecclesiastical 
returns give 12,888 benefices in the Church. Of 


these there are no less than 3460 livings, with 
an annual value under $750; about 6800 parishes 
produce less than $1500 a year each ; but many of 
the remaining livings, such as Stanhope, in Dur¬ 
ham, and other places, are exceedingly wealthy. 
1 he universities, with their numerous colleges of 
admirably endowed “ foundations,” have been the 
sources whence the affluent stream of highly-edu¬ 
cated men has come forth to perpetuate the min¬ 
istry of the Church of England. Of late years 
much has been done by “the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners”—aboard appointed by Parliament— 
to revise the tenure of Church property, to increase 
the support of inadequately endowed ministers, 
to provide for the necessities of districts where 
population has outgrown the provisions of the 
olden time, and otherwise to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the ministry and bring the Church, in the 
matters of support and of the number of the work¬ 
ing clergy, into greater approximation to the wants 
of the country. 

The only ecclesiastical assembly of the Church 
of England is the “ Convocation.” It was an eccle¬ 
siastical parliament of the clergy called by the 
sovereign when Parliament was summoned, and it 
met to deliberate on Church affairs. At one time 
it had the power of taxing the clergy, and-in 1661, 
it gave a subsidy to Charles II., but in 1664 the 
clergy surrendered this power to the House of 
Commons. For many years past the legislative 
powers of the Convocation have been withdrawn, 
and the body has met and forthwith been dissolved 
again; but of late the Convocations of both York 
and Canterbury meet and deliberate, though they 
have no real power. The decisions of the clergy 
may influence individuals, but none of their reso¬ 
lutions or recommendations are binding on any 
classes of the ministry. 

The disestablishing act of 1869 has placed the 
Irish Episcopal Church in a new position: with its 
two archbishops and twelve dioceses, it has been 
set free from all state control and left to manage its 
own affairs. .A portion of its property was allowed 
to remain in its possession, and it is* held in trust 
by a “ Church body ” for the uses of the clergy, as 
the Church itself may direct. Associated with the 
Church of England and flowing from it are the 
Episcopal churches in the British North American 
Provinces, the West Indies, Gibraltar, South Africa, 
St. Helena and Western Africa, Mauritius, Victo¬ 
ria, in China and Jerusalem. Then, again, the 
Church extends over the East Indian empire, with 
Calcutta as the Metropolitan See. In Australia, 
Sydney holds Metropolitan rank over the dioceses 
which are established in New South Wales, Victo¬ 
ria, South Australia, Tasmania, Queensland and 
Western Australia; and the vast islands of the 
New Zealand group have Auckland as the Metro¬ 
politan seat, with an adequate number of bishops 
for the other districts of that rapidly-growing 
southern nation. 

The associations of a missionary and benevolent 
character which have been sustained by the clergy 
and members of the Church of England are numer¬ 
ous and influential. The Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1701, and has been liberally sustained 
ever since, having an annual income of about 
three-quarters of a million of dollars; the Church 
Missionary Society commands a support of more 
than half a million of dollars; the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is the oldest in 
the Church, and it aims at supplies of religious 
books and tracts of a churchly character for leading 
libraries, hospitals, reading-rooms, etc., as well as 


for emigrants and destitute localities; it also has a 
large income. There are associations for the aid 
of the poor clergy, for the conversion of the Jews, 
for promoting the Gospel in the colonies, and in¬ 
deed for almost every form of human want; and 
the piety and the benevolence of the supporters of 
these numerous institutions is one of the most 
grateful subjects for Christian contemplation which 
is presented by the social condition of the empire. 

THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Oh THE UNITED STATES began its career 
in the colonial period of our country. It ranks 
among the first of its ministers the Rev. Mr. Hunt, 
who emigrated with a company of churchmen, and 
landed in 1607 on the coast of Virginia. The 
locality on which they planted themselves may yet 
be recognized by their dismantled edifice and‘its 
picturesque tower on the banks of the JameR River. 
In process of time the spiritual wants of the people 
in other colonies began to be supplied, and churches 
were gathered in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York and in parts of New England. * The depend¬ 
ence on the mother-country and the absence of 
Episcopal control, as well as the want of jurisdic¬ 
tion, were felt to be great impediments in the way 
of the Church’s progress; the cause received a 
great impulse when the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts contributed 
freely for the support of the clergy stationed in 
the American colonies. Before the Revolution¬ 
ary War, there were about eighty clergymen in 
the Northern and Middle States, but the Church 
had made much greater progress in the South, 
where the population was more homogeneous! 
During all this time the bishop of London had the 
care of the American churches, and hence the dif¬ 
ficulties which arose in the matters of confirma¬ 
tions, ordinations and the administration of disci¬ 
pline became so great that a change was felt to be 
imperative. When the confusion which prevailed 
during the revolutionary struggle terminated, there 
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was a movement among the churches in each 
State to combine together and among the church¬ 
men of the different States to unite in some com¬ 
mon form of government in order to secure hy 
united action the Episcopate necessary for the con¬ 
tinuance and perpetuity of their Church. 

The first step toward the forming of a collective 
body of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
was taken at a meeting of a few clergymen of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania at New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey, on the 13th and 14th May, 1784. 

This first informal meeting resulted in gathering 
in Philadelphia, on the 27 th of September, 1785, a 
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Convention of clerical and lay delegates from seven 
of the thirteen United States. This Convention, 
among other things, addressed the archbishops and 
bishops of England, stating that the Episcopal 
Church of the United States had been severed by a 
civil revolution from the jurisdiction of the parent 
Church of England, and declaring their desire to 
perpetuate among them the doctrine, discipline 
and worship of the Mother-Church, and prayed 
their lordships to consecrate to the Episcopacy 
those persons who should be duly elected and sent 
to them for that purpose. 

Accordingly, an act of Parliament was passed 
empowering the archbishops and bishops to conse¬ 
crate bishops for America, and on the 4ih of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1787, in the chapel of the archiepiscopal 
palace at Lambeth, the Rev. William White, D.D., 
who had been chosen bishop of the Convention of 


the diocese of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Samuel 
Provost, D.D., chosen by the Convention of the 
diocese of New York, were solemnly consecrated 
bishops of the Church of God by the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the bishops of Bath 
and Wells and Peterborough. On the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1790, the Rev. James Madison, D.D., hav¬ 
ing been elected bishop of Virginia, also went to 
England and was consecrated in the same place by 
the archbishop of Canterbury and|the bishops of 
London and Rochester. 

Thus was the Episcopal Church in this country 
furnished with three bishops of English consecra¬ 
tion who could thus canonically transmit the suc¬ 
cession to others in this country. 

Prior to the consecration of these bishops the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D.Jiad been chosen bishop 
at a secret meeting of the clergy in Connecticut, in 
April, 1783, and had gone to England for conse¬ 
cration. Failing in all his attempts there, he went 


to Scotland, and three non-juring bishops conse¬ 
crated him in Aberdeen, November 14, 1784. 

Objection being made by some to the supposed 
irregularity of this consecration of Dr. Seabury, 
it was ordered that no bishop should be consecrated 
in America without the presence of the three bishops 
of English consecration. 

The three consecrated in Lambeth united in the 
consecration of Dr. Thomas J. Claggett as bishop 
of Maryland, and thence onward the English line 
of orders has been scrupulously preserved. 

In the mean time the Prayer Book had been re¬ 
vised, to make it conform to our republican institu¬ 
tions and to remove from it certain objectionable 
features; the Thirty-nine Articles, but slightly mod¬ 
ified, were accepted, and the constitution and canons 
of the General Convention of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in the United States were established. 

Dr. Claggett of Maryland 
was, therefore, the first bishop 
consecrated by the American 
Episcopate; this took place in 
1792. That of Dr. Smith for 
South Carolina in 1795, and in 
1797 that of the Rev. Edward 
Bass for Massachusetts, and that 
of Dr. Jarvis for Connecticut, 
in place of Dr. Seabury, who 
had died, were the first great 
acts of the Church which led 
to its future extension over 
the country. In 1835 a very 
decided movement was made 
of a missionary character, 
when the whole Church as¬ 
sumed a missionary organiza¬ 
tion, with a view to penetrate 
all parts of the country, as well 
as to carry the tidings of sal¬ 
vation to the heathen. The 
result has been the rapid ex¬ 
tension of the Church at home 
and great success in the foreign 
field, as the fruits already gath¬ 
ered in Africa, China, Greece 
and elsewhere abundantly tes¬ 
tify. The promotion of learn¬ 
ing by collegiate institutions 
and the training of the candi¬ 
dates for the ministry by fully 
equipped theological semina¬ 
ries have been sedulously at¬ 
tended to, and at the present 
time the growth of these estab¬ 
lishments bears witness to in¬ 
crease of liberality and zeal in the Church. 

Further matters of statistics and detail will be 
found in the Appendix. 

EPISCOPAL GREEK CHURCH. See 

Greek Church. 

EPISCOPIUS (e-pis-ko'pe-us), SIMON, one 
of the most eminent of the old Dutch Arminian 
clergy, was born at Amsterdam in the year 1583. 
lie graduated at Leyden in 1G06 and entered on 
the study of theology, enjoying the prelections of 
Goraarus, Arminius and others. lie leaned to the 
views of Arminius; and owing to dissensions at 
Leyden, he went to Franeker to avail himself of 
the learning of John Drusius. Here he gave 
offence by his theological views, and he retired to 
France, but in 1610 he returned to Holland and 
became pastor of a village church near Rotterdam. 
He became more celebrated for his defence of Ar- 
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minianism, and in 1611 he took part in a confer¬ 
ence at The Hague, where he defended his views. 
The hostility which he met with, at times endan¬ 
gered his life. At the synod of Dort, held in 
1618, he was the chief orator of the Arminians. 
After the synod he retired to Antwerp; and when 
the war with Spain and the Netherlands broke 
out, he went to France. Subsequently he became 
pastor of the Arminian church in Rotterdam, and 
thence he was transferred to the rectorship of the 
college established by the Remonstrants at Amster¬ 
dam, where he remained until his death, in 1643. 
He was a man of wonderful learning, great powers 
and vast energy. His works were very numerous, 
bearing chiefly on the controversies of the day. He 
wrote a “ Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans,” a “ Treatise on the Rule of Faith,” on “ Con¬ 
troverted Subjects in the Romish Controversy.” 
His “ Theological Institutes,” in four books, though 
unfinished, is one of his principal works. 

EPISTLE (e-pis's’l). 1. Epistles or letters are 
not likely to be often written or despatched in 
early phases of society. The art of writing is not 
widely extended, nor would there be much facility 
in sending from place to place. Anciently we hear 
little of letter-writing, nor is it by any means so 
common even at the present day in the East as 
among ourselves. We therefore find, in Scripture 
history, intelligence conveyed by messengers, Gen. 
xxxii. 3—6; Num. xxiv. 12; Jud. xi. 13; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9; 2 Sam. xi. 23, 25; 1 Ki. xx. 5; Job i. 14, 
and elsewhere, though it is not by any means im¬ 
probable that in some of the cases just referred to 
the messengers might bear letters with them. In 
the time of David epistles arc first noticed, 2 Sam. 
xi. 14, and other instances follow— e. g. } 1 Ki. xxi. 
8, 9; 2 Ki. v. 5-7; x. 1-6; 2 Chr. ii. 11-16; xxi. 
12-15; Isa. xxxvii. 14; xxxix. 1; Jer. xxix. 1, 3. 
Special messengers were sent to carry the letters, 
or advantage was taken of travelers proceeding to 
the place to be communicated with. The Hebrew 
kings sometimes dispersed their proclamations by 
runners or couriers, an establishment of these 
being probably attached to the court. There was 
such an establishment more fully organized in Per¬ 
sia, Estli. viii. 10, of which Xenophon gives an 
account. At present letters themselves are gener¬ 
ally unsealed in the East; but if sent to persons of 
distinction, they are enclosed in a handsome sealed 
bag; in Scripture we find letters sealed, 2 Sam. xi. 
14; 1 Ki. xxi. 8, comp. Job xxxviii. 14. The seal 
was often a ring on which perhaps the name was 
engraved, or some other known device, Gen. 
xxxviii. 18; Ex. xxviii. 21; Estli. iii. 12; viii. 10. 
An unsealed letter seems to have been regarded as 
a mark of discourtesy, Nell. vi. 5. 

2. The term that has been employed to designate a 
large portion of the writings of the New Testament, 
including twenty-one out of the twenty-seven sepa¬ 
rate productions of which it is composed. Two even 
out of the six not included in this designation also 
bear somewhat of the form of epistolary writings, 
for both the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles are prefaced by an epistle to Tlieophilus, 
a personal friend of the evangelist. But as the epis¬ 
tolary part is confined to the preface, and the body 
of the two productions is altogether historical, they 
are wisely separated from the epistles strictly so 
called. Of these epistles fourteen (if we include 
Hebrews, which see) were indited by the apostle 
Paul, three by the apostle John, two by Peter, one 
by James and one by Jude. The Epistles of Paul 
are distinguished from the others as being addressed 
to particular individuals or churches, while the 
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rest have received the name of General or Catholic 
Epistles. The division does not strictly hold, for 
the second and third of John had each a specific 
destination, and the first Epistle of Peter, which 
was addressed to the Jewish Christian communities 
of Asia Minor, is even less obviously general in 
its character than the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
has respect to the state and prospects of Jewish 
Christians without specification as to local resi¬ 
dence. But though not strictly accurate, the divis¬ 
ion has a sufficient basis to rest upon for general 
reference, for the first Epistle of Peter and the 
second and third of John, while formally addressed 
to particular persons, have little in them that is 
properly local and personal. 

The several Epistles are treated under their 
respective heads, so that any remarks here on their 
individual character would be out of place. View¬ 
ing them, however, collectively, it may justly be 
regarded as a striking proof of the divine wisdom 
and goodness in so ordering the affairs of the early 
Church that the last revelation of God should 
have been made to assume so much this interesting 
and instructive form. This is important, even in 
its bearing on the external relations of Christian¬ 
ity ; for as it is itself based on the facts of history, 
so the unfolding of its truths and obligations in a 
permanent shape to the Church thus became 
entwined with the historical characters and cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, and so provided a mani¬ 
fold evidence and sure guarantee of the reality of 
the things believed and taught. But it is still 
more important from the influence it is fitted to 
have upon the minds and hearts of believers. The 
' •'edom of epistolary writing—the room it affords 
It the intermingling of personal feeling and affec- 
• ion with the varied exhibition of Christian doc¬ 
trine—the freshness, the point, the fullness of in¬ 
struction, consolation and comfort, which the actual 
circumstances of the sacred penmen naturally im¬ 
parted to their epistolary communications,—all 
contribute to invest the Epistles of the New Testa¬ 
ment with a charm and endow them with a value 
which they could never have possessed if thrown 
into a more abstract and didactic form. Thus, 
finally, writings so originating and so constructed 
suited best the character of Christianity as a grand 
historical development, for we thus see how the 
seed of the gospel took root in the world, and how 
the mode of its distribution by the ambassadors 
of Christ, and the fruits it bore among men, acted 
and reacted on each other. The Epistles of the 
New Testament are in this respect the fitting com¬ 
plement of its historical books, and together they 
form the life portraiture of the gradual and pro¬ 
gressive evolution of Christian faith, worship and 
polity. 

EPISTLES OF THE APOSTOLICAL 
FATHERS. Under this head are included 
those remains of Christian antiquity which are 
ascribed to the writers usually styled the Apostolic 
Fathers, from the circumstance that they were 
converted to the Christian faith during the lifetime, 
and probably by the instrumentality, of the apos¬ 
tles. Of Barnabas and the epistle which bears his 
name we have already spoken. See Barnabas. 

1. CLEMENT, or CLEMENS ROMANUS. 
It will probably be generally admitted that no 
production of the early Church approaches so 
near the apostolic writings in the union of devout 
feeling with justness and sobriety of thought as 
that denominated the “ First Epistle of Clement | 
to the Corinthians,” but addressed in the name of j 
“ the Church sojourning at Rome to the Church 


of God sojourning at Corinth.” Eusebius terms 
it “ great and wonderful,” and states that in his 
own and former times it was read in most churches. 
Irenceus calls it “a most powerful writing.” It is 
frequently quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus. The 
only known manuscript of this epistle is that ap¬ 
pended to the celebrated Alexandrian Codex, 
which was presented to Charles I. by Cyrillus 
Lucaris, the patriarch of Constantinople. The 
same manuscript contains also a fragment of the 
so-called second epistle. They were first published 
at Oxford in 1633 by Patrick Young, the royal 
librarian. Sir Henry Wotton re-examined the 
manuscript, amended Young’s copy in above eighty 
places, and published a very correct edition at 
Cambridge in 1718. Certain portions of the first 
epistle have been thought to bear internal evidence 
of spuriousness. Mosheim asserts that some pas¬ 
sages are evidently taken from Clement of Alex¬ 
andria. The main object of this epistle was to 
allay the dissensions which had arisen in the 
Corinthian church, and especially to repress the 
unruly spirit shown by many against their teachers. 
It has been supposed that the bishop of the Co¬ 
rinthian church was deceased, and that the disor¬ 
ders which Clement sought to 
repress broke out before his suc¬ 
cessor was appointed. 

In Clement’s epistle only one _ 
book of the New Testament is ~ rg f 
expressly named, Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians; but 
though the evangelists are not 
named, several sayings of Christ 
contained in our Gospels are re¬ 
peated. There are also evident 
allusions to the Acts, all the 
Pauline Epistles, 1 Thessalon- 
ians excepted, the Epistles of 
Peter and James and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

The first writer that notices 
the second epistle of Clement 
is Eusebius, who does not abso¬ 
lutely pronounce it spurious, but 
says that it was less known than 
the former, and not quoted by 
ancient writers. Photius states decidedly that it 
was rejected as spurious. It is only a fragment, and 
its style is rather homiletic than epistolary. The 
Gospels are quoted several times in it more ex¬ 
pressly than in the first epistle, and there is one 
passage from an apocryphal writing called the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

2. IGNATIUS, according to Eusebius and Ori- 
gen, the second bishop, or, according to Jerome, 
the third bishop, of Antioch, in Syria. Fifteen 
epistles bear his name. Three of these (one ad¬ 
dressed to the Virgin Mary, the other two to St. 
John) are preserved only in a Latin version. The 
rest are extant in Greek and in an ancient Latin 
version, and are addressed to Mary of Cassabolis 
or Neapolis, to Hero, to the churches at Tarsus, 
Antioch, Philippi, Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallium, 
Romo, Philadelphia, Smyrna and to Polycarp. 
The first eight are unanimously allowed to be spu¬ 
rious. Of the remaining seven (which were writ¬ 
ten on his journey from Antioch to Rome, where 
he suffered martyrdom by exposure to wild beasts), 
there are two recensions, one longer, the other 
shorter. It has been warmly controverted whether 
the longer epistles are enlargements of the 
shorter, or the shorter abridgments of the 
longer. Mr. Whiston contended earnestly in 
favor of the longer recension, including the epis¬ 


tles to Tarsus, Antioch and Hero, and attempted 
to prove that the smaller were only heretical ex¬ 
tracts from them made in the fourth century. He 
published both recensions, with translations and 
various readings, in the first volume of his “ Prim¬ 
itive Christianity Revived.” The same opinion 
has lately been maintained by Dr. Charles Meier 
of the university of Giessen. Lardner and most 
modern critics adopt the shorter recension. Mos¬ 
heim expresses himself very doubtfully, and 
while he allows the seven epistles to have “some¬ 
what of a genuine cast,” confesses that he is unable 
to determine how much may be considered as 
authentic. Dr. Neandcr, while he allows many 
passages to bear the impress of antiquity, considers 
even the shorter recension to be grossly interpo¬ 
lated. The question of their genuineness called 
forth the polemical skill of several distinguished 
theologians of the seventeenth century. 

3. POLYCARP’S “Epistle to the Philippians.” 
Irenteus, in a letter to Florinus the Valentinian, 
preserved in part by Eusebius, gives an interesting 
account of his early recollections of Poly carp, and 
refers to the epistles which he sent to the neigh¬ 
boring churches. Only one, however, has been 
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Church of the Holy Innocents, New York. 

preserved; it was addressed to the Philippians, 
and in Jerome’s time was publicly read in the 
assembly of Asia. It is also mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius, who cites two passages from it relating to 
Ignatius, and remarks that it contains several 
quotations from the first Epistle of Peter. It is 
divided into fourteen sections, of which the first 
nine and the thirteenth, preserved by Eusebius, 
are in the original Greek, and the rest only in an 
ancient Latin version. This version of the whole 
epistle was first printed at Paris in 1498. 

4. “The Shepherd of Hermas.” See ITermas. 

EPISTLES, SPURIOUS (APOCRYPHA). 
Of these many are lost, but there are several still 
extant: the principal are— 

The Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans. 

The Third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 
The Epistle of Peter to James. 

The Epistles of Paul and Seneca. 

1. There was an epistle to the Laodiceans extant 
in the beginning of the second century, which was 
received by Marcion, but whether this is the same 
with the one now extant in the Latin language, is 
more than doubtful. “There are some,” says Je¬ 
rome, “ who read the epistle to the Laodiceans, but 
it is universally rejected.” The original epistle 
was most probably a forgery founded on Col. iv. 16, 
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“And when this Epistle is read among you, cause 
that it be read also in the Church of the Laodi- 
ccans, and that ye likewise read the Epistle from 
Laodicca” It is not strange that the ambiguity of 
these words has led some to entertain the view that 
Paul had written an Epistle to the Laodicean 
Church, and that in these words lie desires the 
members of the Colossian Church to obtain a copy 
of it for their own use. “ Some,” says Theodoret, 
“ imagine Paul to have written an Epistle to the 
Laodiccans, and accordingly produce a certain 
forged Epistle, but the apostle does not say the 
Epistle to, but the Epistle from, the Laodiccans.” 
LeClerc and others suppose that the passage in Co- 
lossians refers to an Epistle of St. Paul, now lost, and 
the Vulgate translation seems to favor this view. 


Still others of eminence, such as Whitby, Wake 
and Hammond, hold that the allusion is to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and in this view they 
accord with Grotius. On the other hand, it has 
been maintained that the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
is actually a forgery of a monk, and that it was 
written shortly before the Reformation. This 
view, however, is quite untenable, as there was an 
old manuscript copy of it in the library of the 
Sorbonne when Sixtus of Sienna published (1560) 
his “Biblia Sancta.” Hone, who published an 
English translation of it in one chapter of eighteen 
verses, says that there is a very old translation 
among the Harleian MSS., Cod. 1212, in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. According to Poole, in his anno¬ 
tations on Col. iv. 1G, the Quakers favored it so far 
as to print a translation of it. 

2. THE THIRD EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Judging from the ex¬ 


pression in 1 Cor. v. 9, Calvin and others have held 
that Paul wrote several Epistles which have been 
lost, and among such Epistles the one is pointed to 
by several in which he replies to a letter from the 
Church at Corinth. The letter to the apostle and 
his reply arc still preserved in the Armenian 
tongue, and Gregory the Illuminator refers to it in 
the third century, while it is noticed in the sev¬ 
enth and in the twelfth century by Crethenor and 
Nierses. Neither of them, however, is quoted by 
any ancient Greek or Latin writer. 

3. THE EPISTLE OF PETER TO JAMES 
has long been known as a spurious document, but 
it was recognized as genuine by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Theodotus of Byzantium. On the other 
hand, Origen declares that it is not to be admitted 
into the canonical 
books, and, further 
still, that neither 
Peter nor any in¬ 
spired person wrote 
it. An able critic 
considers it an Ebi- 
onite production of 
the second century. 

4. THE EPIS¬ 
TLES OF PAUL 
AND SENECA. 
In his preface to 
the English edition 
published by Hone, 
he says, “ They are 
undoubtedly of 
high antiquity. Sal- 
meron cites them 
to prove that Sen¬ 
eca w T as one of 
Ccesar’s household. 
... In Jerome’s 
enumeration of il¬ 
lustrious men, he 
places Seneca, on 
account of these 
Epistles, amongst 
the ecclesiastical 
and holy writers 
of the Christian 
^ Church. . . . Baro- 

>.'3 •<* nius Bellarmine, 

, Dr. Cave, Span- 

' heim and others 

=> ' contend that they 

are not genuine.” 
In the eleventh 
century a monk re¬ 
fers to the “ Acts ” 
of Linus, the first reputed bishop of Rome after the 
apostles, as containing an allusion to these Epis¬ 
tles, but these “Acts” are known to be a forgery. 

5. THE EPISTLE OF LENTULUS to the 
Roman Senate also belongs to this class. It pro¬ 
fessed to give a personal description of Christ. 
Indeed,'few persons are mentioned in the New Tes¬ 
tament in whose name some production was not 
prepared and attempted to be foisted on the Church. 
Thus there are Epistles of the Virgin Mary, a let¬ 
ter from Pontius Pilate, the report of Pilate, the 
death of Pilate, the narrative of Joseph, but even 
unlearned persons can perceive the marked differ¬ 
ence between these and all apocryphal writers and 
the books of the Canon which contain the inspired 
Word of God. 

EPISTLE SIDE. When a church ranges 
east and west, with the communion table on the 


east end, then the south side of the table is thus 
called. It is the place from which “the Epistle” 
is read. The selection called “the Epistle” was 
designated by the term “the Apostle” in the early 
Church, and it is often thus alluded to by Liturgies 
and Fathers. In the Greek Church at Constanti¬ 
nople it is so called at the present day. 

EPOCH (e'pok) is some period in time which 
is connected with an important event, and from 
which time is computed backward and forward. 
It would appear that the ancient Hebrews were 
accustomed to date by generations, and not by 
epochs or teras ; but in process of time the marked 
incidents of the Exode, the founding of the Tem¬ 
ple, its overthrow, and the return from Babylon 
presented such historical importance that they nat¬ 
urally became recognized periods in the national 
history. Later the Greek sera began to be em¬ 
ployed. It commenced 311 years before the birth 
of Christ, twelve years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and 442 years after the foundation of 
Rome. This epoch marked the conquest of Seleu- 
cus Nicator which founded the Syrian empire, and 
it still exists among the people of the Levant, and 
the Jews held on to it until about 400 years ago. 
At present the Jews date from the creation of the 
world, which they hold took place 3760 years and 
three months before the birth of Christ. 

The Greeks reckoned by Olympiads. They were 
periods of four years each, and ran from one cele¬ 
bration to another of the Olympian games. The 
first Olympiad commenced 775 years B. C., and 22 
years before the foundation of Rome. The com¬ 
putation by Olympiads ceased at the 364th Olym¬ 
piad, in the year 440 of the Christian cera. 

The Julian year was regulated by Julius Ciesar, 
and continued to be used till 1752, when the Gre¬ 
gorian year, or “ new style,” was adopted. The 
“Julian epoch” was the reformation of the calen¬ 
dar, and began in the 46th year before Christ. The 
“Julian period” was a cycle of 7980 consecutive 
years, invented by Julius Scaliger. It has been used 
in chronology to avoid the ambiguity attendant on 
reckoning any time antecedent to our era, and is 
reckoned as having begun 4713 years before our 
era. It is produced by the multiplication of the 
lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 28 and Roman indiction 
15. The introduction of our common era took 
place in the sixth century [see Dionysius Exigu- 
us], and it is prevailing now in nearly all civilized 
lands. The following table will show the relation 
of leading epochs in chronology to our sera: 


iERAS. 

B.C. 

Greek year of the world, 

. 6698 

Alexandrian cera, .... 

. f 502 

Julian period, .... 

. 4713 


. 3761 

Hindoo year of the world, . 

. 3102 


. 2015 

Destruction of Troy, . 

. 1184 

Founding of Rome, 

. 763 


A.D. 

Vulgar Christian rcra, . 

Jan. 1, 1 

Jerusalem destroyed, . 

Sept., 69 

Hegira of Mohammed, 

July, 622 


The Mohammedan year is of 354 days, and is 
found by subtracting 622 from the A. D., multiply¬ 
ing by 365.52 and then dividing by 354. 

ER. 1. The eldest son of Judah by the daughter 
of Shuah, a Canaanite, Gen. xxxviii. 3; Num. 
xxvi. 19. It is said, “ Er was wicked in the sight 
of the Lord,” which probably intimates his having 
followed the abominable idolatries of his mother’s 
race, “and the Lord slew him,” Gen. xxxviii. 7. 
2. The nephew of the preceding, son of his brother 
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Shelali, 1 Chr. iv. 21. 3. The son of Jose and 

father of Elraodad in our Lord’s genealogy, Luke 
iii. 28. 

ERAN (e'ran), son of Shuthelah, eldest son 
of Ephraim and ancestor of the Eranites, Num. 
xxvi. 36. No corresponding name occurs in the 
genealogy of Ephraim in 1 Chr. vii. 20. 

ERASMUS (e-raz'mus), DESIDERIUS, was 
born at Rotterdam the 28th of October, 1467, and 
died at Basel on the 11th or 12th of July (O. S.), 
1536. His father’s name was Gerhard Praet; his 
mother was the daughter of a physician of Seven- 
bergen. He was called Gerhard after his father, 


some time lie was professor of theology and Greek 
at Cambridge, where he was the instrument, if not 
of introducing, yet of establishing the latter in the 
English universities. In 1516 he was invited to 
the Low Countries, to the court of the king of 
Spain, afterward Charles V., and was appointed 
royal counselor without any particular duties and 
with a pension. The rest of his life was spent 
mostly at Basel or in the Netherlands. He left 
Basel in 1529 for Friburg, thinking himself unsafe 
at Basel, in consequence of the religious excite¬ 
ment of the time and place. He fell ill at Friburg, 
however, and returned to Basel in 1535, and died 
there the year after. 

Erasmus was a voluminous writer. Ills contri- 


He wrote also “Annotations on the New Testa¬ 
ment” and “Paraphrases on the New Testament.” 
So highly were these latter esteemed in England 
that by an order in council every parish church 
I was obliged to possess a copy of a translation of 
them. The position of Erasmus in the great relig¬ 
ious conllict of his age was somewhat ambiguous; 
neither by Romanists nor by Lutherans was he 
trusted. Without having courage to identify him¬ 
self with the Reformation movement, he yet in 
various ways contributed greatly to help it forward. 
His great service to the Church as well as to society 
was the impulse he gave, and the great assistance 
his works contributed, toward sound learning and 
criticism. 



Erasmus in his Study. 
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and subsequently took the names of Desiderius 
and Erasmus, which, the first in Latin, the second 
in Greek, have a similar meaning to Gerhard in 
German. At the age of thirteen both his parents 
died, and he was ill-used by his guardians; they 
misappropriated his property, and endeavored to 
force him into a monastery. He resisted a long 
time, but at length, in 1486, he entered a monastery 
at Stein, near to Gouda, and took the vows a year 
afterward. The monastic life, however, was re¬ 
pugnant to him, and he gladly accepted the post 
of secretary to the archbishop of Cambray, which 
his reputation for Latin scholarship procured him. 
This was in 1492, and at the same time he was 
ordained priest. At the expiration of this time 
he went to study at Paris, but left in 1497. His 
life after this was somewhat unsettled. He visited 
Holland, England (repeatedly) and Italy; for 


butions to Biblical science entitle him to a place 
of honor in the ranks of those who have been its 
promoters. In 1505 he published a translation of 
the New Testament in Latin, and in 1516 he edited 
the first published edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, with a Latin translation. Before this 
he had issued a commentary on the first Psalm, 
published in 1515. His text of the Greek New 
Testament passed through five editions in his life¬ 
time; in the third (1522) of which he inserted 1 
John v. 7, which he had on critical grounds pre¬ 
viously omitted. He had but one MS. for the 
Apocalypse, and this being defective at the end, 
he translated the missing verses from the Vulgate. 
This MS. he borrowed from Reuchlin. It was 
long supposed to he lost, but has been recently dis¬ 
covered in the library of the princely house of 
CEttingen-Wallenstein at Maylungen, in Bavaria. 


ERASTIANISM (e-ras'te-an-izm) is usually 
understood to mean that system of church govern¬ 
ment, which, in a country where the rulers are 
Christian, would permit the civil magistrate to rule 
and decide in the affairs of the Church. For many 
centuries, however, before the time of Thomas Eras- 
tus the civil power had asserted the right to such 
power, and the Church, or rather aggrieved and per¬ 
secuted Christian people, during years of witness¬ 
bearing had resisted such a claim. The most remark¬ 
able feature of the teaching of Erastus was his denial 
to the Church of the right of excommunication. 

ERASTUS (e-ras'tus), the chamberlain of the 
city of Corinth, and one of St. Paul’s converts 
there, Rom. xvi. 23. The office he held was one 
of great dignity and importance, so that the con¬ 
version of such a man to the faith of the Gospel 
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was itself a proof of the wonderful success of the 
apostle’s labors in that city. Erastus not only 
received the gospel, but became one of its most 
devoted adherents; he is mentioned as, along with 
Timothy, ministering to Paul, and accompanying 
him in some of his visits to other places, Acts xix. 
22. The last notice we have of him represents 
him as abiding at Corinth, 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

ERASTUS, THOMAS, was a Swiss, born in 
1524. He studied at Basel, at Pavia and Bologna, 
where he received the degree of M.D. He served 
for a time as physician to the prince of Henneberg, 
and afterward he was made professor of medicine 
at Heidelberg and physician to the elector pala¬ 
tine. He took a deep interest in theological mat¬ 
ters, and maintained the views of Zwinglius. He is 
chiefly celebrated, however, for the position which 
he maintained on the questions of church govern¬ 
ment, especially on the matter of excommunication. 
He held that differences on theological views alone 
justified the refusal to admit or to exclude any 
person from church-fellowship, and that all im¬ 
moralities and all civil obligations belonged to 
the civil magistrate—to the Church belonged the 
right to examine to see that the faith was under¬ 
stood or professed—but that moral misconduct was 
not a justifying cause, so far as church law was con¬ 
cerned, for exclusion from sacramental ordinances. 
Owing to the fact that for many years the works 
of Erastus have not been read, his views have not 
been understood, and the popular representation 
of “Erastianism” has been exceedingly unfair. 
Usually he is considered the patron of any who 
admit that it pertains to the civil magistrate to 
regulate the affairs of the Church, and ultimately 
to°control its discipline. For instance, the civil 
courts in Scotland enforced the law of patronage in 
opposition to the views of those who, in 1843, re¬ 
tired from the Church and founded the “Free 
Church of Scotland,” and it has been customary to 
speak of those who permit such action of the civil 
power as being “ Erastians,” whereas an examina¬ 
tion of his works would show that only a few vague 
and general expressions have given rise to the con¬ 
viction that he held the principle that the ecclesi¬ 
astical was subordinate to the civil power. 

ERECH fe'rek), a city in the land of Shinar, 
and so ancient as to be connected with the name 
of Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. By Jerome and the Tar- 
gumists this place was identified with Edessa, in 
the north-west of Mesopotamia, but recent inquiry 
has taken a different direction. Colonel Taylor, 
formerly British resident at Bagdad, “ who devoted 
great skill and distinguished abilities to the geog¬ 
raphy of the Babylonian region, satisfied himself 
that the place formerly called Orrhoe by the Greeks, 
and now known as Werka, is the true site of the 
ancient city. Werka is situated on the Euphrates, 
eighty-two miles south, forty-three east, from Baby¬ 
lon, and is celebrated for its immense mounds, 
which are believed to be the ruins of Erech.” 

EREMITES i er'e-mites). 1. Hermits or dwell¬ 
ers in solitary places. 2. The Augustinian friars 
were thus called. Some apply the term Anchor¬ 
ites to those monks who lived in company with 
each other, but apart from the world, and the term 
Eremite to those who retire to perfect solitude. 

ERENARCH (er'e-nark), an officer to whom 
the care of ecclesiastical property was entrusted in 
the Church in Ireland in the tenth century. Ere- 
narchs were at first clergy, but afterward laymen. 


ERI (er'i), one of the sons of Gad, Gen. xlvi. 
16; Num. xxvi. 16. 

ERITES (er'ites), a family of Gad descended 
from Eri, Num. xxvi. 16. 

ERNESTI (er-nes'te), JOHANN AUGUST, a 
distinguished philologist and theologian of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Tennstadt, in 
Thuringen, August 4,1707. After being at Schulp- 
forta, he studied at Wittenberg and Leipzig. In 
the latter place he became professor of ancient lit¬ 
erature, 1742. In 1756 he was appointed professor 
of eloquence, in 1758 doctor and professor of the¬ 
ology, and subsequently canon at Meissen. He died 
11th* September, 1781. The chief of his theolog¬ 
ical writings is his “Interpretation of the New 
Testament.” This work is distinguished by its 
classical diction and terseness. Though many 
things belonging to the departments of introduc¬ 
tion and criticism are brought into it, the popular¬ 
ity of the book is shown by the number of editions 
it passed through and by its translations into Eng¬ 
lish. It put grammatical interpretation on a sure 
foundation. Ernesti’s influence upon theology was 
far-reaching in his own time and that immediately 
following. His stand-point was a conservative 
one, yet his strength lay in philology, not in exe- 
getical theology. 

ERPENIUS (er-pe'ne-us), THOMAS, one of 
the most celebrated Oriental scholars, was born 
at Gorkum, in Holland, 1584. His real name 
was Erpen. Having completed his elementary 
education at the schools of Leyden and Middle- 
dorf, he at an early age devoted himself to the 
study of Oriental languages. Having spent a 
year at the university of Leyden, he left it, hon¬ 
ored with the dignity of Magister, in order to visit 
foreign universities and libraries. After his re¬ 
turn to his native country, in 1612, he was elected 
in the following year to the chair of Oriental 
languages at the university of Leyden ; and as the 
especial professorship of Hebrew was not then va¬ 
cant, a second chair* for Hebrew was founded for 
him in 1619, in order that he might be able to teach 
that language also publicly. Appointed Oriental 
interpreter to the states-general, he still further 
extended his linguistic knowledge, and such was the 
mastery he acquired in reading and writing the 
Eastern idioms, chiefly Arabic, that Eastern princes 
are said to have expressed their highest admiration 
for the purity and elegance of diction to be found 
in his foreign letters. Many and tempting were 
the offers with which Erpenius himself was hon¬ 
ored bv foreign princes and learned bodies, but he 
rejected them all, fully satisfied with his sphere in 
his own country. A contagious fever cut his life 
short in his fortieth year, 13th November, 1624. 
The most meritorious of his many works is un¬ 
doubtedly his Arabic grammar, which first ap¬ 
peared in 1613, and which, up to within a com¬ 
paratively recent time, has held almost undisputed 
sway. He also wrote a Hebrew grammar, which 
has been often reprinted, and a Syriac and Chaldee 
grammar, but it cannot be said that he reached the 
same eminence in these branches of Semitic as he 
did in Arabic. 

ERSKINE (er'skin), EBENEZER, the founder 
of the “ Secession Church ” of Scotland, was one of 
the most eminent of the Scottish divines in the lat¬ 
ter end of the seventeenth century. He was born 
in prison on the Bass Rock in the year 1680, edu¬ 
cated at Edinburgh, and licensed to preach the 


gospel in 1702. He had acted as tutor in the 
household of the earl of Rothes, but he was imme¬ 
diately settled after his licensure in Portmoak, in 
Kinross-shire, where his fame as a preacher at¬ 
tracted attention to him, and he was removed to 
Stirling in 1731. A serious discussion had arisen 
in the Scottish Church respecting a celebrated Eng¬ 
lish work, “The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” 
Difficulties also arose in connection with the law 
of patronage ; and as Erskine favored the theology 
of “ The Marrow,” and opposed the stringent oper¬ 
ation of the law of patronage, he was “ rebuked 
and admonished” by the General Assembly for his 
course on these questions. The presbytery of Kin¬ 
ross-shire, under the leadership of Ralph Erskine, 
refused to force an objectionable presentee on a 
parish, and Ebenezer openly preached against a 
decision of the assembly which tended to enforce 
the law. He was again “rebuked and admon¬ 
ished ;” and having protested against this action, 
lie was suspended from his ministerial functions, 
lie refused to avail himself of arrangements which 
were held out with a view to restore harmony, and 
in 1736 he, his brother Ralph and a number of ad¬ 
herents formally “seceded” from the church. In 
the Secession Church a dispute arose respecting the 
propriety of members of the Church taking the 
oath which was required of all who became coun¬ 
cilors in burgh or incorporated towns. The two 
Erskines were satisfied as to the lawfulness of the 
oath, and they therefore went with the “ Burghers. 
These parties were reunited in 1820, and in 1847 
they were joined by the “Relief Synod,’ a body 
which had left the Church of Scotland in 1752. 
The body thus formed now constitutes “ The United 
Presbyterian Church.” Ebenezer Erskine died on 
the 22d of June, 1756, leaving a considerable num¬ 
ber of works behind him, chiefly in the form of rich 
theological discourses which are deservedly much 
sought after. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, D.D., was a well-known 
Scottish divine and the author of many works 
which still survive. He was born in Edinburgh in 
the year 1721, and educated at the university in 
that city. His first work was one of great promise 
and of much value; it was an essay on Rom. i. 29, 
in which he showed that the heathen were not 
excusable because of want of evidence. M hen 
minister of Ivirkentillock he gave great offence by 
inviting Whitefield to preach in his pulpit. After 
a term of service in Culross he was removed to 
Edinburgh, and here he published his “Theologi¬ 
cal Dissertations” and an edition of “ 1 heron and 
Aspasia,” the preface to which led him into a con¬ 
troversy with John Wesley. lie next became very 
famous for the part which he took against the pol¬ 
icy of the war against the American colonies, and 
three of his powerful productions made a great im¬ 
pression on all thoughtful men and showed how 
far he was ahead of his age. He studied Dutch and 
German, when he was far advanced in life, in order 
to read the works of Continental theologians, and 
after an exceedingly energetic and useful life he 
died in 1803. 

ERSKINE, RALPH, was born in 1685 in 
Monilaws, in Northumberland, England. He was 
brother to Ebenezer Erskine, and was associated 
with him in the religious movements of the day. 
He became minister of Dunfermline in 1711, and 
went out of the Church of Scotland with his brother 
and their friends, among whom was the famous 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick. As a preacher he was 
exceedingly celebrated, and his sermons are yet 
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sought after, and they form an esteemed part of the 
family libraries of the godly people in Scotland, in 
Ireland and in other lands where their value is 
known. He died in 1752. 

ERUDITION OF A CHRISTIAN MAN. 

The full title of this book is “A Necessary Doc¬ 
trine and Erudition for any Christian Man, sette | 
furthe by the Kynges Majestie of England,” etc. 
There arc editions of 1543 and 1545. The book 
treats of the creed, the seven sacraments, the ten 
commandments, the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, 
prayers for the dead from a Romish point of view. 
It is also called “The King’s Book,” and it was 
the production of a commission which Cranmer 
prevailed on Henry VIII. to appoint to draw up a 
confession. It was evidently a step in advance, 
for it does not enjoin prayers for the dead, it only 
declares the practice to be charitable. It sets forth 
justification by faith, but it modifies the doctrine; 
it forbids the worship of images, though it permits 
their use for exciting devotion, and thus it pre¬ 
pared the way for further attainments. It has 
usually been recognized as the first reformed Con¬ 
fession of the Church of England. 

ESAIAS (e-si'as), the Greek form of Isaiah, 
which see. 

ESAR-HADDON (e-sar-had'don), a king of 
Assyria, son and successor of Sennacherib, the 
same probably with the Sargon of Isaiah, and, as 
is supposed, with the Sardanapalus of profane his¬ 
tory, 2 Ki. xix. 37 ; Isa. xx. 1 . See Assyria. 

ESAU (e'saw), one of the twin sons (the eldest) 
of Isaac and Rebekah. He received his name from 
his being at his birth red, covered as it were with 
a hairy cloak, Gen. xxv. 24-26. It had been fore¬ 
told to Rebekah that the elder of her sons should 
serve the younger. Isaac, nevertheless, placed 
his chief affection upon Esau, for he was a bold 
and successful hunter, of an impulsive nature, with 
many of the qualities which have in all ages 
made a daring youth the darling of a parent’s 
heart. Of the spiritual blessing to be inherited 
by Abraham’s seed Esau recked little; hence he is 
called “profane,” Heb. xii. 16. He came in faint 
one day from the chase and saw Jacob preparing 
lentile pottage. He demanded it to satisfy his 
hunger, and Jacob, always calculating, and no 
doubt aware of the prediction, thought it a good 
opportunity to obtain a recognition of his title to 
the birthright. Esau heedlessly complied. A spe¬ 
cial covenant appears to have been made and a 
new name imposed on Esau, viz., Edom, which 
was borne by his posterity, Gen. xxv. 29-34. 
After this he continued his roving, independent 
life, at forty marrying two females of the daughters 
of the land, to the grief of his parents, Gen. xxvi. 34, 
35, and not improbably fixing very soon his chief 
residence in Seir, Gen. xxvi. 6-8, that wild, rocky 
country just suiting an Arab chief of habits such 
as his. Isaac still treated Esau as his first-born, 
and feeling the weight of years, determined to pro¬ 
nounce on him a solemn blessing. He summoned 
him to his presence, bade him prepare materials 
for a feast, and promised then to bless him “be¬ 
fore the Lord.” The history of Jacob’s deception 
and his brother’s disappointment may be read in 
Gen. xxvii. Full of wrath, Esau determined on 
the first favorable opportunity to kill the deceiver. 
But when Jacob was sent for safety to Padan-aram, 
on the plea that there was danger that lie too 
might marrv a heathen, Esau, whose natural affec- 
75 


tion for his father was strong, thought to gratify him 
by taking also a daughter of Ishmael, Gen. xxviii. 
8, 9. Esau now grew very rich and powerful in 
Seir; and when Jacob returned to Canaan and 
sent a humble message to him, he received him 
generously, affectionately, his former wrath being 
all forgotten, Gen. xxxiii. 1-16. 

Of Esau’s personal history we have only the 
further notice that he joined with Jacob in bury¬ 
ing their father, Gen. xxxv. 29. For a notice of 
posterity, see Edom. 

ESAU, 1 Esd. v. 29, a form of Ziha, Ezra ii. 43. 

ESAY (e'say), 2 Esd. ii. 18; Ecclus. xviii. 
20-22, Isaiah. 

ESCALLOP (es-kal'lop), a bivalvular shell- 


ESCURIAL (es-ku're-al), a city lying about 
twenty-four miles N. W. of Madrid, in Spain, cele¬ 
brated for the vast conventual palace erected by 
Philip II. for the monks of the order of St. Jerome. 
At the battle of St. Quentin, on the anniversary of 
St. Lawrence, the king made a vow which he ful¬ 
filled by raising the enormous structure of the 
“Escurial,” often written “Escorial.” It was built 
in the form of a gridiron, in commemoration of the 
saint’s martyrdom, and the palace erected for the 
monarch constitutes the handle. In some respects 
this structure has no parallel. The buildings are 
740 feet in length. Internally there are 20 courts, 
with no less than 63 fountains. Entrance is secured 
to the apartments by 890 doors, and there are 5000 
windows; one thousand columns ornament it, and 
nine towers are covered with cupolas, and the 
church is on a magnificent scale, with 48 altars in 



The Escurial. 



fish, the shell of which is regularly indented, and 
in the centre of the top is an 
elastic cartilage for a hinge. It 
was used as an emblem of St. 
James the Great, and it abounded 
in churches dedicated to his honor. 
In the journeys of pilgrims to the 
East, they were accustomed to 
gather the shells of this fish and 
attach them to their hats or their hoods, as indi¬ 
cating the fact of their being engaged in a pilgrim¬ 
age to the sepulchre of this apostle. In future ages 
these shells were displayed in the armorial bear¬ 
ings, or on entrance lodges, or over the doors of 
mansions of families in England whose ancestors 
had gone as pilgrims to the East. 


Escallop. 


ESCHATOLOGY (es-ka-tol'o-ge), a term 
derived from two Greek words which comprehends 
the discussions in theology concerning death, judg¬ 
ment, resurrection and the final consummation of 
all things. 


their appropriate chapels. On the chief altar is 
erected a silver statue of St. Lawrence, weighing 
450 pounds avoirdupois. The royal vault of jasper 
and marble is underneath, and there are some 4000 
valuable manuscripts in the library. When the 
place was sacked by the French in 1808, many 
precious treasures were carried off by the troops. 
The library is specially rich in history bearing on 
Eastern questions; as Arabic manuscripts abound 
in it. A fire lately threatened the edifice, and the 
library was in great peril, but the flames were 
happily subdued. The Escurial is surrounded 
with a stately park, but a sombre effect character¬ 
izes the place, which all travelers feel on their 
entrance. 

ESDRAELOM (es-dra-e'lom), Judith vii. 3, 

identical with 

ESDRAELON (es-dra-e'lon). This is the 
more generally used name of the plain or valley 
of Jezreel, Josh. xvii. 16, of which it is a Greek 
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form, used in the Apocrypha, Judith iii. 9; iv. C, 
with the variations of Esdraelom and Esdrelom. 
It is also termed in Scripture the valley of Me- 
giddo, that town being on its southern border, 
Zech. xii. 11, and by Josephus the great plain. 
The plain of Esdraelon, excluding branching off¬ 
shoots, is of triangular shape; the north side, 
abutting on the hills of Galilee, is thirteen or 
fourteen miles in length, the south-west, bounded 
by the highlands of Samaria, about twenty, while 
the east, front En-gannim to the hills below Naza¬ 
reth, is perhaps eighteen. It is by no means “a 
dead level,” says Dr. Thomson, “the western half 
having a decided dip toward the sea, while its dif¬ 
ferent parts roll up in long swells like gigantic 
waves, terminating in Jebel ed-Duhy (Little Her- 


mon) in the centre, and the rocky ridges of Zer’in 
and Em Gabilch toward the south.” Besides its 
main extent, three great arms are thrown out east¬ 
ward between Gilboa and Little Hcrmon. That 
most to the north runs up between Tabor and Lit¬ 
tle Ilermon; into it Barak descended, Jud. iv. 14; 
that in the centre is properly the valley of Jezreel; 
it reaches to the banks of the Jordan, embracing 
Beth-shean to the east. Here were the Midianites 
whom Gideon attacked, Jud. vii. 1, and here Saul 
suffered his fatal overthrow, 1 Sam. xxix. 1; xxxi. 
The southern branch is between Gilboa and En- 
gannim. Ahaziah fled across it from Jehu, 2 Ki. 
ix. 27. This portion of the country belonged spe¬ 
cially to Issachar, but it is generally renowned as 
the great battle-field, in one or other of its parts, 
of Israelitish history, some examples of which 
have been already given. Chariots and cavalry, 
of little use in the hill country, availed in the 


comparative level of Esdraelon; and Canaanites, 
Midianites, Amalekites, Philistines and Syrians, in 
earlier or later times, occupied it, till at last Josiah 
met here the Egyptian hosts, 2 Ki. xxiv. 29, and 
received his death wound. In spring and early 
summer this plain is covered with luxurious vege¬ 
tation, the cultivated portions producing the rich¬ 
est crops; but it is generally desolate, with scarcely 
a village in it, swept over by the wild Arab tribes 
in search of plunder. Round the borders, however, 
of the plain of Esdraelon, were many of the most 
noted places in Bible history, Nain, Nazareth, etc., 
and through it ran the Kishon. It is now called 
Merj ibn ’Amir, the plain of the son of Amir. 

ESDRAS (es'dras) is the Greek for Ezra, the 


famous scribe and priest, which is used in our 
English version of the Apocrypha instead of Ezra. 
By this Greek form of the name the Authorized 
Version, following the Geneva Bible, also desig¬ 
nates the apocryphal books of Ezra to distinguish 
them from the canonical volume. 

ESDRAS, THE BOOKS OF. Of the can¬ 
onical authority of these books there is no occa¬ 
sion to speak; for though there is some respect 
paid to them by ancient writers, and one, at least, 
may have been included in some of the old cata¬ 
logues, yet they are not received even by the 
Churcb of Rome, being excluded from the canon 
as settled by the Council of Trent. In the sixth 
article of the Church of England they are denom¬ 
inated “the third and fourth books of Esdras,” as 
the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah were, according 
to old nomenclature, the first and second books. 


The first apocryphal book is for the most part a 
translation of the genuine Ezra, prefaced by the 
last two chapters of Chronicles, with a piece of 
Nehemiah at the end. The order, however, of 
Ezra, is departed from. The reading of the law, 
too, is placed at an earlier date, with no reference 
to Nehemiah, and the translator took great liber¬ 
ties with the original text, if, indeed, his copy was 
conformable to that which we have. But one part, 
iii. 1—v. 6, is original, narrating a contest said to 
have taken place before Darius on the question, 
What was the strongest? Zorobabel was the vic¬ 
tor, and as a reward had permission for the Jews 
to return and rebuild their city and temple. There 
are contradictions discoverable, and it seems likely 
that the book in its present state is fragmentary 
and incomplete. The compiler is supposed to be 
a Greek-speaking Jew or Hellenist, resident in Pal¬ 
estine. And as Josephus was acquainted with it 
and followed it, the book may probably be as¬ 
signed to the first century before Christ. The 
style is good, but the work is of no historical, 
though of some philological and critical, value. 
There are several versions extant, Latin, Syriac 
and Armenian. 

The second book of Esdras is a curious speci¬ 
men of what is called the Jewish apocalyptic lit¬ 
erature. It well deserves attention as illustrating 
the state of the Jewish mind in special reference 
to their Messianic anticipations. It consists of an 
introduction, i., ii., then a series of visions, iii.—xiv., 
concluding with an appendix, xv., xvi. But the 
introduction and appendix have no real connec¬ 
tion with the intermediate chapters, and are, there 
is every reason to believe, of later date. The orig¬ 
inal portion is, as has been said, a series of visions, 
in which the writer, who assumes to be Ezra, is in¬ 
structed in certain mysteries of the moral world, 
and receives assurance that the righteous will 
finally triumph. A variety of extraordinary le¬ 
gends are included. Mr. Westcott contrasts Es¬ 
dras with the book of Enoch, of possibly an earlier 
date. “ The fundamental difference of tone between 
the two”—the earlier expressed joyous anticipa¬ 
tion—“appears to explain their divergencies in 
detail. The burden of Esdras is throughout, ‘How 
long, O Lord ?’ The present world is utterly cor¬ 
rupt; a few only shall share in the promised re¬ 
demption. Fasting and tears are the preparation 
for his visions, and the seer no longer looks upon 
the mysteries of heaven, but listens to them as 
they are revealed by the ministry of angels. 
Everywhere the language is that of an exile 
among the foul corruptions of Egypt, to whom 
the promised land is no longer the gathering-field 
of nations, ‘the joy of the whole earth.’ The 
‘ woes of the Messiah ’ are described with a terri¬ 
ble fullness which is hardly exceeded by the de¬ 
spairing traditions of the Talmud.” The date of 
this composition is undetermined. Some place it 
in the first century before Christ (from 40 to 25 
B. C.); others long after (94 or 95 A. D.) Per¬ 
haps the earlier date is more probable. But the 
introduction and appendix are clearly of Chris¬ 
tian times, and there is much reason to believe that 
in the visions some interpolations have been made 
by a Christian pen. A critic suggests, for some 
portions at least, the date of Macrinus. The orig¬ 
inal appears to have been in Greek; this, however, 
is lost, and the Latin version was for a long time 
the only one known. An Arabic text of uncertain 
date, and not yet printed, was discovered in two 
Bodleian MSS. in the seventeenth century; like¬ 
wise an Ethiopic text, not older than the fourth 
century, found also in a Bodleian MS., was printed 
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by the late Archbishop Lawrence in 1820. These 
Arabic and Ethiopic texts do not contain chapters 
i., ii., xv., xvi., or the interpolations, supposed to 
be of Christian origin, in the visions. There are 
some other slight variations. All the book was 
written in Egypt. 

ESDRELOM (cs-dre'lom), Judith i. 8. See 
Esdraelon. 

ESEBON (es'e-bon), Judith v. 15, Ileshbon. 

ESEBRIAS (c-se'bre-as), 1 Esd. viii.54, Sher- 
ebiah, Ezra vii. 24. 

ESEK (e'sek), the name given by Isaac to “a 
well of springing water” dug by his servants, and 
about which they and the herdsmen of Gerar had 
a strife, Gen. xxvi. 20, whence the name. 

ESH-BAAL (esh'ba-al), one of the sons of 
Saul, 1 Chr. viii. 33; ix. 39. He is doubtless iden¬ 
tical with Ish-Bosiieth, which see. Baal and 
Bosheth or Beshcth arc often interchanged in 
proper names. 

ESHBAN (esh'ban), one of the descendants of 
Seir the ITorite, Gen. xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41. 

ESHCOL (esh'kol), an Amorite chieftain dwell¬ 
ing at Hebron who, with his two brothers, Aner 
and Mamre, joined Abraham in his attack on the 
confederate kings, Gen. xiv. 13-24. 

ESHCOL, THE VALLEY OF, the valley in 
which the Hebrew spies obtained the fine cluster 
of grapes which they took back with them, borne 
“on a staff between two,” as a specimen of the 
fruits of the promised land, Num. xiii. 24. The 
cluster was doubtless large, but the fact that it was 
carried in this manner does not, as usually under¬ 
stood, imply that the bunch was as much as two 
men could carry, seeing that it was probably so car¬ 
ried to prevent its being bruised in the journey. 
The valley of Eshcol probably took its name from 
the distinguished Amorite already mentioned, and 
is hence to be sought in the neighborhood of He¬ 
bron. Accordingly, the valley through which lies 
the commencement of the road from Hebron to Je¬ 
rusalem is indicated as that of Eshcol. This valley 
is now full of vineyards and olive yards, the former 
chiefly in the valley itself, the latter up the sides 
of the enclosing hills. These vineyards are still 
very fine, and produce the finest and largest grapes 
in all the country. Van de Velde says that he 
was told that there is in the district of Hebron a 
well still known by the name of ’Ain Eskali. 

ESHEAN (esh'e-an), a town in the mountain¬ 
ous district of Judah, Josh. xv. 52. 

ESHEK. (e'shek), a Benjamite descended from 
Saul, whose son Ulam was the head of a family 
famous for their skill in archery, 1 Chr. viii. 39, 40. 

ESHKALONITES (esh-kal'o-nites), the in¬ 
habitants of Ashkelon, Josh. xiii. 3. See As- 

KELON. 

ESHPAR (esh'par), a Hebrew word found in 1 
Chr. xvi. 3, where in our version “ a good piece of 
flesh,” but more likely a measure of some drink. 

ESHTAOL (esh'ta-ol), a town of the Shephelah 
or plain of Philistia. It is connected with Zorah, 


Zanoah and Bethshemesh, and we may hence con¬ 
clude that it was situated close to the foot of the 
mountains of Judah and in or near Wady Sur&r, 
Josh. xv. 33; xix. 41. It was one of the towns 
allotted to Dan, though within the bounds of 
Judah. In the camp of Dan, between Zorah and 
Eshtaol, Samson began to exhibit the strength and 
valor which afterward distinguished him, and 
there, too, after a brilliant but melancholy career, 
his mangled remains were buried, Jud. xiii. 25 
with xviii. 11 ; xvi. 31. Eshtaol was one of the 
great strongholds of the Danites, and its inhabit¬ 
ants, with those of Zorah, were noted for their 
daring. The 600 men who captured and colonized 
Laish were natives of these two towns, Jud. xviii. 

From the way in which Eshtaol is connected in 
several passages of Scripture with Zorah, and from 
the topography of the district, there would seem 
to be a high probability that the site of this an¬ 
cient town is now occupied by the village of Ycshua 
or Eshwa. Yeshua lies at the eastern extremity 
of the broad valley which runs up among the hills 
between Zorah and Bethshemesh. The mountains 
rise steep and rugged immediately behind it, but 
the village is encompassed by fruitful fields and 
orchards. Zorah occupies the top of a conical 
hill, scarcely two miles westward, and a low ridge 
connects the hill with the mountains at Yeshua. 
Lpon that ridge the permanent camp or gathering 
place of Dan, “between Zorah and Eshtaol,” Jud. 
xiii. 25, was probably fixed. In the time of Jerome 
Eshtaol was known as a village close to Zorah. 

ESHTAULITES (esh'ta-ul-ites), the inhabit¬ 
ants of Eshtaol, 1 Chr. ii. 53. 

ESHTEMOA (esh-te-mo'a), a person, called 
the Maachathite, in the genealogies of Judah, 1 
Chr. iv. 19. 

ESHTEMOA, a city in the mountains of 
Judah, called also Eshtemoh, Josh. xv. 50, allotted 
to the priests, xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57. This was 
one of the places which David used to haunt, and 
to the inhabitants of which lie sent presents, 1 
Sam. xxx. 28. In 1 Chr. iv. 17, Ishbah is said’to 
be the father—i. e., founder or first Hebrew settler 
—of Eshtemoa. It is still called Semu'a , a large 
village seven miles south of Hebron, where are 
considerable ruins. 

ESHTEMOH (esh'te-moh), Josh. xv. 50, 
identical with Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON (esh'ton), a descendant of Judah, 

1 Chr. iv. 11, 12. 

ESLI (es'li), son of Nagge, in the genealogy 
of our Lord, Luke iii. 25. Probably this repre¬ 
sents the Hebrew Azaliah. 

ESNIG (es'nig) was one of the most eminent 
men in the ancient Arminian Church. He was 
born near Mount Ararat in A. D. 397. As he was 
familiar with the Syrian tongue, he was sent to 
Edessa, where, with the aid of Joseph of Palin, he 
translated the writings of the Syrian Fathers into 
Armenian. Having acquired a knowledge of 
Greek, they took a large number of Greek ecclesi¬ 
astical writings with them on their return to their 
home, including a current copy of the Alexandrine 
version, and the Acts of the Councils of Nice and 
Ephesus. From the Alexandrine version the Ar¬ 
menian was made. When the king of Persia en¬ 
joined the Armenians to adopt the views of Zoroas¬ 


ter, Esnig was one of the members of the national 
synod which met at Artachad (A. D. 449), and which 
refused compliance with the demand. He was a 
laborious and voluminous writer, and among his 
works is one of great value, which he divided into 
four books. In the first he writes against pagan¬ 
ism, in the second against the Parsecs, in the third 
he opposes the Greek philosophers, and in the 
fourth he gives much on the subject of the Marcion- 
ites and Manichccans that could not be found else¬ 
where. This work, which has been published 
several times in the East, was issued in French at 
Paris in 1853. Esnig died about A. D. 478 at 
Bagrewand, where he was bishop. 

ESORA (e-so / rah), Judith iv. 4. 

ESOTERIC (e-so-te'rik), a word from the 
Greek signifying “ internal” or “ within,” as opposed 

to “ exoteric,” meaning external or without. These 
terms apply to the doctrines which, among the an¬ 
cients, were made known to the initiated or scien¬ 
tific scholars, as distinct from those which were 
proclaimed to the common people. The exoteric 
were the popular, and the esoteric were recondite, 
or such doctrines as the highly educated or the in¬ 
itiated were permitted to learn. 

ESPOUSE. See Marriage. 

ESRIL (es'ril), 1 Esd. ix. 34. 

ESROM (es'rom), Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33, 

the Greek form of Ilezron. 

ESS, KARL VAN, was a prior of the abbey 
of Haysburg, and celebrated as the associate of his 
cousin Leander van Ess in the translation of the 
German Bible, which had an immense circulation 
until its issue was prohibited by the pope. In 1811 
he was made bishop of Paderborn, and his elevation 
seems to have made him less liberal than he had 
been. He was the author of a History of Religion. 
He was born in 1770, belonged to the Benedictine 
order, and died in 1824. 

ESS, LEANDER VAN, a Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born on the 15th February, 1772, 
at Warburg, entered the Benedictine monastery 
of Marienmunster, in Paderborn, 1790, became 
priest 1796, and was afterward pastor at Schmalen- 
berg, in the principality of Lippe. In 1813 he 
received a call to Marburg as professor “extraor¬ 
dinary” of theology. Various circumstances after¬ 
ward induced him to-resign this and other offices 
which he held. Having retired from public life, 
he lived secluded at Darmstadt and elsewhere, till 
his death, in 1S47. Van Ess translated the New 
Testament in conjunction with Karl van Ess, his 
cousin. The pope interdicted its printing. He 
published a work on the Vulgate version, and 
assisted the operations of the Bible Society on the 
Continent by circulating the Scriptures among 
Roman Catholics. For this he was regarded with 
suspicion, and compelled by various influences to 
withdraw from the public service of his church. 

ESSEANS (es-se'anz), early heretics prob¬ 
ably connected with the Jewish sect of the Essenes. 

ESSENES (es-se'nes). There is no express 
mention of the Essenes in Scripture. They were, 
however, an important body among the Jews, one 
of the three most noted sects, and it is possible 
that, though not named, they, or persons influenced 
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by their principles, may be referred to in Matt, 
xix. 11, 12; Col. ii. 8, 1G, 18, 23. 

The learned are by no means agreed as to the 
derivation of their name; it is useless, therefore, 
to transcribe mere conjectures. Of their origin, 
also, little is known. Men of a devout cast would 
naturally cherish desires after perfect purity, and 
it is likely that those who in or before the Macca- 
baean times had fled into deserts and caves to escape 
persecution persuaded themselves that sanctity 
would be promoted by retirement from the world. 
Such notions are sure to become gradually more 
strict, and so each successive generation refined 
upon the practice of its predecessors till a system 
of ascetic mysticism was fully developed. Those 
who wished to join them had to pass through two 
periods of probation. They were admitted to cer¬ 
tain privileges at the end of a twelvemonth, but it 
was not till their manners had been tried for an¬ 
other term of two years that they were received 
altogether into membership. The actual tenets 
of the sect did not differ greatly from those of the 
Pharisees; it was in the rigor of their life that 
they stood out distinguished from them. They 
honored Moses next to God, and observed the 
Sabbath with peculiar strictness. They did not 
offer sacrifices at Jerusalem on account of their 
own special rules of purity, but they sent their 
gifts thither. They admitted the immortality of 
the soul, but are said to have denied the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. They maintained the absolute 
power of God, and disapproved of dialectics and 
the various forms of natural philosophy. They 
employed themselves chiefly in agriculture, re¬ 
garding slavery, war and commerce as^ decidedly 
unlawful. They were devoted to contemplation 
and silence, and it was only those who had not 
quite withdrawn from association with other men 
who tolerated marriage. The Essenes, properly 
so called, were limited to Palestine and Syria, and 
were reckoned by both Philo and Josephus at 
about 4000. But there was a still further develop¬ 
ment of mysticism. The Therapeutoe, as the 
Egyptian ascetics were denominated, relinquished 
the bodily labors in which their Palestinian 
brethren employed themselves, and became exclu¬ 
sively contemplative. The law they considered 
altogether allegorical, and dedicated their whole 
time to the study of its inner meaning. After the 
Jewish war the Essenes disappear from the page 
of history. 

ESTABLISHMENT (es-tab'lish-ment), a 
term which is applied to a Church which in any 
country enjoys a peculiar recognition by the civil 
power, which raises it into a legal state not vouch¬ 
safed to any other religious denomination in the 
country. A state may establish and yet not endow 
a Church ; and a state may protect a Church which 
ha® been established in holding endowments which 
have been received from private sources, and then 
such a body would be an established and an en¬ 
dowed Church. Thus the Churches of Scotland 
and of England are established Churches, being 
recognized as bodies lawfully existing in those 
countries in which they minister, and possessing 
property which is secured to the ministry by law. 
This property has been derived from different 
sources. Much of it was given by the voluntary 
donation of the owners of land, who many cen¬ 
turies ago, when settling their estates, gave a por¬ 
tion to their families and another portion, usually 
a tenth, for religious purposes. This tenth or 
“tithe” was inherited by the Church from age to 
age, under the protection of the law, as the re¬ 


maining portion or the lav estate was inherited by 
the descendants of the owner who thus created the 
tithe. In the same manner, the owners of property 
gave lands in whole or in part to found colleges or 
fellowships, scholarships or bursaries in places of 
learning; and in process of time these bestowals of 
property became numerous and the gifts increased 
in value, eventually raising the colleges and uni¬ 
versities to a condition of ease and competence. 
So also, in the lapse of time, the property given to 
the Church rose in worth, as the condition of 
society changed, and “livings” which originally 
were of small value became attractive from the 
altered character of the locality in which the 
property was situated. From other sources the 
Church acquired large possessions, and at the time 
of the Reformation in Great Britain the clergy 
had come into the enjoyment of very large estates. 
In the revolution and confusion which then oc¬ 
curred, much of this property was seized and held 
by laymen, and ever since it has been in the occu¬ 
pation of their descendants. Much of it was given 
by the monarchs of the day to their favorites, and 
to those who had done the state some service; and 
only a portion was allowed to remain in the hands 
of the Church which had reformed itself from the 
errors of past ages. The law of the land recog¬ 
nized the reformed churches in the tenure of the 
remnant which they still held ; and thus it is that 
the Churches of England and Scotland have the 
property which they now hold, from whatever 
source any portion of it may have been originally 
obtained. 

During the last three hundred years the uprising 
in England and Scotland of denominations not in 
the communion of the Established Churches has 
led to the discussion of the important question, 
whether or not any section of the Church of Christ 
should be taken by the hand and favored with a 
legal recognition in preference to any other body; 
and whether, in view of the number of the people 
now in the Established Churches, and those who 
are out of them, it is fair that a large support 
should be ensured to those who now enjoy it, 
while others have no share in it, and of whom the 
great majority hold that such support is not in 
accordance with the principles of the word of 
God. Thus the establishment and the non-estab¬ 
lishment question has come to be one of great im¬ 
portance. In Ireland the matter has been dealt 
with, and in 1869 the Episcopal Church was “ dis¬ 
established.” Much of the property which that 
Church had held for some three hundred years 
was withdrawn, and property only in possession 
for two hundred years was permitted to be retained, 
because it was undoubtedly of Protestant bestowal. 
The legal “status” secured by establishment was 
withdrawn, and the Church was placed on the 
same level which the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
the Baptist and the Romish bodies in the country 
were occupying. 

All over Europe “disestablishment” or setting 
churches free from state control or state regulation 
is a prominent question, and the action of the 
British government in Ireland is felt by thoughtful 
minds to be merely the first step toward a similar 
policy in Scotland and England. In France the 
Protestants, at their late synodical meeting, unan¬ 
imously pronounced in favor of “free churches.” 
In the United States a tithe system does not exist. 
The old and modified system of support which ex¬ 
isted in the New England States has passed away, 
and all over the Union churches stand on the 
same level before the law. The charters granted 
to individual churches secure the management of 


the temporal affairs, as may in the charter be 
specified; while ecclesiastical and spiritual matters 
are managed by the spiritual courts of the churches, 
and in spiritual things there can be no appeal to 
the courts of the state. Endowments to churches 
and to colleges may be held by the trustees of 
these bodies, and all such property may become 
the subject of civil inquiry as if it were the prop¬ 
erty of any citizen of any state. 

ESTHER (es'ter), a damsel of the tribe of 
Benjamin, born during the exile, and whose fam¬ 
ily did not avail itself of the permission to return 
to Palestine under the edict of Cyrus. Her pa¬ 
rents being dead, Esther was brought up by her 
cousin, Mordecai. The reigning king of Persia, 
Ahasuerus, having divorced his queen, Yashti, 
on account of the becoming spirit with which 
she refused to submit to the indignity which a 
compliance with his drunken commands involved, 
search was made throughout the empire for the 
most beautiful maiden to be her successor. Those 
whom the officers of the harem deemed the most 
beautiful were removed thither, the eventual choice 
among them remaining with the king himself. 
That choice fell on Esther, who found favor in 
the eyes of Ahasuerus, and was advanced to a sta¬ 
tion enviable only by comparison with that of the 
less favored inmates of the royal harem. Pier 
Jewish 'origin was perhaps at the time unknown ; 
and hence, when she avowed it to the king, she 
seemed to be included in the doom of extirpation 
which a royal edict had pronounced against all the 
Jews in the empire. This circumstance enabled her 
to turn the royal indignation upon Haman, the chief 
minister of the king, whose resentment against 
Mordecai had led him to obtain from the king this 
monstrous edict. The laws of the empire would 
not allow the king to recall a decree once uttered, 
but the Jews were authorized to stand on their 
defence; and this, with the known change in the 
intentions of the court, averted the worst conse¬ 
quences of the decree. The Jews established a 
yearly feast in memory of this deliverance, which 
is observed among them to this day. See Purim. 
Such is the substance of the history of Esther as 
related in the book which bears her name. The 
details, as given in that book, afford a most curious 
picture of the usages of the ancient Persian court, 
the accuracy of which is vouched not only by the 
historical authority of the book itself, but by its 
agreement with the intimations afforded by the 
ancient writers, as well as by the fact that the same 
usages are in substance preserved in the Persian 
court at the present day. 

It should be observed that Esther is the name 
which the damsel received upon her introduction 
into the royal harem, her Hebrew name having 
been HadASSAH, “ myrtle,” Estli. ii. 7. Esther is 
most probably a Persian word. Gesenius cites 
from that diffuse Targum on this book which is 
known as the second Targum on Esther the fol¬ 
lowing words: “She was called Esther from the 
name of the star Venus, which in Greek is Aster.” 
Gesenius then points to the Persian word Satdrah, 
star, as that of which Esther is the Syro-Arabian 
modification, and brings it, as to signification, 
into connection with the planet Venus, as a star of 
good fortune, and with the name of the Syrian 
goddess Ashtoreth, according to the etymology of 
the word. 

ESTHER, FAST OF, so called from the fact 
that it was ordered by this queen to avert the im¬ 
pending destruction which at that time threatened 
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the whole Jewish population of the Persian do¬ 
minions, Estli. iv. 16, 17. The Jews to this day 
keep this fast on the 13th of Adar, the day which 
was appointed for their extirpation, and which pre¬ 
cedes the feast of Purim, because it was ordained 
both by Esther and Mordecai that it should con¬ 
tinue a national fast, to be observed annually in 
commemoration of that eventful day, Estli. ix. 31. 
During the Maccaboean period and for some time 
afterward, this fast was temporarily superseded by 
a festival which was instituted to celebrate the an¬ 
niversary of the victory obtained by Judas Macca- 
btetis over Nicanor on the 13 th of Adar, 1 Macc. 
vii. 49. But this festival has long since ceased to 
be celebrated, and as early as the ninth century of 
the Christian era we find the fast of Esther was 
again duly observed, and it has continued ever 
since to be one of the fasts in the Jewish calendar. 
The Jews entirely abstain from eating and drinking 
on this day, and introduce into the daily service 
penitential Psalms and offer prayers which have 
been composed especially for this occasion. If the 
13th of Adar happens to be on a Sabbath, this 
fast is kept on the Friday, because fasting is not 
allowed on the Sabbath-day. Some Jews go so far 
as to fast three days, according to the example of 
Esther. 

ESTHER, THE BOOK OF, derives its name 
from one of the principal personages whose actions 
it records. It is not, however, a biography, but a 
narrative of interesting and important public trans¬ 
actions ; and it appears to be an extract from those 
official memoirs of the Persian court to which a 
distinct reference is made in ch. x. 2. The Asiatic 
sovereigns, as is well known, and as this book at¬ 
tests, ch. ii. 23; vi. 1, caused annals of their reigns 
to be kept, and from such national records this 
fragment of sacred history was probably translated 
by the inspired writer. Assuming this to have 
been so, it accounts for the omission of the name 
of God in this book, and for the minuteness of 
some of the details given respecting the court and 
empire of the Persian king, ch. i., ii., etc., and the 
names of his ministers and officers, and even of 
Hainan’s sons, ch. i. 10, 14; ix. 7-10; also for 
Mordecai being frequently designated by the epi¬ 
thet of “the Jew,” and the whole nation being 
always mentioned in the third, and never in the 
first, person. It supplies a reason also for the 
numerous parentheses which we find containing 
explanations which would be necessary for a Jew¬ 
ish reader, and it explains the abrupt termination 
of the narrative by one sentence relating to the 
power of Ahasuerus and another concerning Mor- 
decai’s greatness. But the prominence which is 
given to divine Providence (though the name of 
God is not expressly mentioned) and the high- 
toned moral suggestions which are occasionally 
made, see particularly ch. iv. 14, indicate the en¬ 
lightened piety of the writer, and favor the supposi¬ 
tion that Mordecai himself, or some other pious 
Jew, was at this time the royal annalist. 

The authority of this book has always been ac¬ 
knowledged by the Jews, by whom it is held in 
the highest estimation. Its truth and genuineness 
are attested by the continued observance amongst 
the Jews, even to the present day, of the feast of 
Purim, the origin of which is here described, ch. 
ix. 20-28, and which is mentioned also in 2 Macc. 
xv. 36. It holds an important place in the his¬ 
tory of the people “of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came”—as recording a most remark¬ 
able preservation of the nation in a time of im¬ 
minent peril, of which we have no account else¬ 


where, but which is probably referred to in Heb. 
xi. 34, where mention is made of those who “ by 
faith escaped the edge of the sword.” Its internal 
evidence appears peculiarly striking when it is 
compared with the apocryphal addition given in 
some Bibles. The book itself is extant in Hebrew. 
The apocryphal addition is found only in Greek. 
In the former everything exactly corresponds with 
the time at which it professes to have been written, 
and the narrative is simple, natural and consistent ; 
in the latter persons and events are mentioned 
which did not exist till the Persian empire was 
overthrown, and it abounds with repetitions, and 
even contradictions. And whilst the sacred name 
is omitted in the genuine book, it is worthy of 
remark that it occurs in the very first sentence of 
the apocryphal additions, and is repeated no less 
than eight times in the course 
of five verses. So that it 
would seem as if divine Prov¬ 
idence had permitted these 
additions to be handed down 
in order to set in a clearer 
light the antiquity, genuine¬ 
ness and intrinsic value of the 
book itself. 

The events related in this 
book have been referred by 
different critics to the reign 
of almost every Persian king 
from Cyaxares to Artaxerxes 
III. Many, following the 
Septuagint and Josephus, 
suppose “Ahasuerus” to be 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. But 
it appears impossible to con¬ 
ceive that the king who, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, 
gave his ready consent to a 
decree for the extirpation of 
all the Jews in his empire, 
see ch. iii. 7, was the same 
man who, in the seventh year 
of his reign (only five years 
previously, according to this 
supposition), made to the 
Jewish nation the large grant 
of favors and privileges con¬ 
tained in the commission to 
Ezra, see Ezra vii. 11-28. 

Other facts in this history 
give rise to similar difficul¬ 
ties, and upon the whole it 
appears most likely that the 
Ahasuerus here mentioned 
was Xerxes T., the invader of Greece, whose charac¬ 
ter, as made known to us from other sources, entirely 
corresponds with the facts here related. This sup¬ 
position is further supported by the circumstance 
that some historians state that his son and succes¬ 
sor, Artaxerxes Longimanus, had a Jewish mother. 
The principal dates also concur with remarkable 
periods in the life of Xerxes; the feast in ch. i. cor¬ 
responds in point of time with the great council 
which he convened to decide upon the invasion of 
Greece; and the events in ch. ii. coincide with the 
period of his return, when he is said by Herodotus 
to have given himself up to unbounded personal in¬ 
dulgence. It does not, however, appear that either 
Esther or Mordecai can be satisfactorily identified 
with any persons mentioned in secular history. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah show God’s 
mercy toward the Jews who returned from Baby¬ 
lon to their own land. From that of Esther we 
learn that those also who remained in heathen 


countries were the objects of his watchful care. It 
exhibits also the wonderful manner in which He 
who sees and “ declares the end from the begin¬ 
ning” provides for the execution of his purposes, 
exercising an absolute though unseen control even 
over the results of men’s free actions. It shows, 
further, how easy it is for him to “put down the 
mighty from their seats” and to “exalt them of. 
low degree,” and teaches us how safe it is to put 
our trust in God and to walk humbly with him. 
It is thus excellently adapted to repress pride and 
vain glory, to administer comfort under trial and 
to confirm faith and hope. 

The contents of this book are as follows: the 
elevation of Esther to be queen in the place of 
Vashti, ch. i., ii.; Haman’s plot for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Jews, iii.; their consequent distress; 


the defeat of Hainan’s plot; the triumph of the 
Jews over their enemies; and the institution of the 
festival commemorating their deliverance, iv.-x. 

ESTHER, THE REST OF THE BOOK OF. 
There are certain additions in the Greek and Vul¬ 
gate Bibles to the canonical book of Esther. Of 
the Greek there are two texts. These additions 
are by the Church of Rome included in the sacred 
canon. But as they are not extant in Hebrew and 
did not form part of the Jewish canon, they are 
deservedly rejected by Protestants. They were 
probably the work of a Hellenistic Jew. 

ESTIUS (es'te-us), GULIELMUS, the Lat¬ 
inized name of WILLIAM IIESSELS VAN 
EST, who was descended from an illustrious fam¬ 
ily of the lords of the castle of Est, near Til, in 
Holland. He was born at Gorcum, in that coun¬ 
try, in 1542. After a complete course of learned 
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studies at Utrecht and Louvain, he fulfilled for 
upward of ten years the duties of a professor¬ 
ship of divinity and philosophy in the latter uni¬ 
versity with great success. In 1580 he was ad¬ 
mitted to the degree of doctor of divinity, and 
shortly afterward was appointed to a divinity 
professorship in the university of Douay; at the 
same time he was made superior of the seminary 
and provost of St. Peter’s Church in that city. In 
1603 he was elected to the chancellorship of the 
same university, and died at Douay, September 
20, 1613, aged 72 years. During the thirty-one 



Shrine of Etiielbeut. 

Formerly on the High Altar of Hereford Cathedral, England. 


years of his connection with Douay, he sustained 
with great eminence the character of a profound 
theologian and an accomplished professor. Nor 
were his private virtues less conspicuous, his con¬ 
tinual application to study not hindering him from 
works of charity, which he pursued with exceeding 
modesty. Besides many other writings, he left 
three works by which his fame has been perpetu¬ 
ated. The first and second of these take the 
highest rank respectively in dogmatic theology 
and exegetical divinity. A convenient epitome of 
Estius and Cornelius, a lapide on St. Paul s Epis¬ 
tles, was published by J. van Gorcum, Antwerp, in 
1620, and reprinted in 1754 at Louvain. The 
utility of this little work was increased by its con¬ 
taining the prefaces of Estius, which are very val¬ 
uable. Romanists and Protestants have concurred 
in high praise of this, on the whole the best, com¬ 
mentary on the apostolical Epistles. The third 
work above referred to is of less merit and renown 
than the commentary, but is nevertheless of some 
value. Its title is “Annotations on the Chief and 
more Difficult Places in Sacred Scripture.” This 
work has been often reprinted, though less fre¬ 
quently and less recently than the larger one. It 
is a posthumous publication, consisting of notes 
collected by members of Estius’ theold^ical classes. 

ETAM (e'tam), a town in the tribe of Judah 
which was decorated by Solomon with gardens and 
streams of water, and fortified by Rehoboam, along 
with Bethlehem and Tekoa, 1 Chr. iv. 3; 2 Chr. 
xi. 6. From this place, according to the rabbins, 
water was carried by an aqueduct to Jerusalem. 
Josephus places it at fifty stadia (in some copies 
sixty) from Jerusalem (southward), and alleges 
that Solomon was in the habit of taking a morn¬ 
ing drive to this favored spot in his chariot. Dr. 
Robinson inclines to find Etam at a place about a 
mile and a half south of Bethlehem, where there is 
a ruined village called Urtas at the bottom of a 
pleasant valley of the same name. Here there 
are traces of ancient ruins, and also a fountain 


sending forth a copious supply of fine water, 
which forms a beautiful purling rill along the 
bottom of the valley. It is usually supposed that 
“the rock Etam,” to which Samson withdrew, 
Jud. xv. 8, 11, was near the town of the same 
name. Urtas seems too far inland for this; there 
is, however, a little to the east the Frank moun¬ 
tain, which (this consideration apart) would have 
furnished just such a retreat as the hero seems to 
have found. This Etam seems to be different from 
the Etam mentioned 1 Chr. iv. 32, which belonged 
to Simeon. 

ETERNAL (e-ter'nal). See Eternity. 

ETERNAL CITY, a favorite periphrase for 
Rome, it having been ever the boast of the Romans 
that nothing could destroy it. According to Bede, 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome are said to 
have exclaimed, “ As long as the Colosseum stands 
Rome shall stand ; when the Colosseum falls, Rome 
shall fall; when Rome falls, the world will fall.” 

ETERNAL GENERATION, the never 
beginning, never ending relation of Fatherhood 
and Sonship between the first and second persons 
of the blessed Trinity. 


xvi. 31. He is said to have reigned over the Tyr¬ 
ians also, and having been priest of Astarte, to 
have assassinated Plieles, the king, and succeeded 
to his throne. He reigned thirty-two years, about 
940-908 B. C. He is known in secular history by 
the name Ithobalus. 

ETHELBERT (eth'el-bert), a king of Kent 
and Brcetwalda or president of the Saxon hep¬ 
tarchy, was born A. D. 545, and reached the throne 
about A. D. 560. He is chiefly celebrated in con¬ 
nection with the introduction of Christianity into 
the South of England. He had married Bertha, 
the daughter of Charibert, a Frankish king; and 
being a Christian, she had stipulated for the right 
to hold and profess her own faith. When Augus¬ 
tine arrived from Rome, in A. D. 596, her influence 
secured him protection and opened up the way for 
the promulgation of the new faith. The king was 
baptized, the bishopric of Rochester founded, and 
together with Sebert his nephew, the king of 
Essex, the church of St. Paul was erected in Lon¬ 
don. See Augustine of Canterbury. In con¬ 
sequence of his services to the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity, Ethelbert was long famed among the eccle¬ 
siastics of the English Church. His shrine long 
occupied a prominent place on the high altar of 
Hereford Cathedral. He died A. D. 616. 


ETERNAL LIFE signifies the continuing of 
existence in another sphere, so that conscious being 
shall not terminate. And again the terra is used 
to designate that estate of spiritual being into which 
the soul is brought by the regenerating act of the 
Holy Ghost, when it is graciously renewed find 
quickened, and the life which is thus imparted 
shall have no end. This life is a state of bliss 
and of perfection from which there shall be no 
falling away, because the soul thus regenerated has 
been made “a new creature” in order to dwell in 
glory with the Saviour, who has redeemed it, and 
by whose spirit it has thus been quickened, that it 
may be prepared for an eternal fellowship with 
him in the realms of future glory. It is unneces¬ 
sary to enter on the scholastic discussions of the 
Middle Ages on this point. Any of those who are 
curious to ascertain the views of the Romish theo¬ 
logians when the Council of Trent was held, will 
find them in the celebrated “ catechism,” as the 
book is usually called, which the council caused to 
be published. See Catechism. 

ETERNITY (e-ter'ne-te), infinite duration, 
without beginning in the past, or end in the future ; 
a necessary attribute of self-existence. 

ETHAM (e'tham), the third station of the 
Israelites when they quitted Egypt. 


ETHELDREDA (eth-el-dre'da), SAINT, 
oftener called St. Audrey, was the daughter of the 
king of East Anglia, who gave her the “Isle of 
Ely” as part of her dowry on her marriage with 
Tonbert, a nobleman of the same kingdom. After 
his death she married Egfrid, king of Northumber¬ 
land, but tradition declares that owing to a monas¬ 
tic tendency, she lived with both her husbands in 
a state of virginity. Very unwillingly, Egfrid 
allowed her to retire to a cloister, and she took the 
veil at Coldinghain, but after a time he changed 



Shrine of St. Etheldreda. 


ETHAN (e'than), “perpetuity,” “firmness.” 
1. A man of Judah celebrated for his wisdom, 
lie was of the family of Zerah or Zarah, and 
thence called the Ezrahite, 1 Ki. iv. 31; 1 Chr. 
ii. 6. 2. A Gershonite Levite, vi. 42, called also 
Joah, 21. 3. A Levite singer of the family of 

Merari, vi. 44; xv. 17, 19. Ps. lxxxix. is in the 
title ascribed to Ethan, but then the designation 
“the Ezrahite” is added. Also Ethan the singer 
has been supposed to be the same with Jeduthun, 
comp. 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 6. There is no certain evi¬ 
dence to decide these points. 

ETHANIM (eth'a-nim). SeeTisHRi; Months. 

ETH-BAAL (eth'ba-al), king of the Zidon- 
ians, whose daughter, Jezebel, Ahab married, 1 Ki. 


In Ely Cathedral, Euglund. 

his mind and brought her home, as he entertained 
a great affection for her. She left him secretly and 
fled to the isle of Ely, where she began the erection 
of a monastery, in which work her brother, the king 
of the East Anglians, assisted her. Egfrid again 
followed her; but warned by a miracle, he was 
obliged to desist. While pursuing her with a body 
of knights, the rock on which she happened to be 
standing was suddenly surrounded with water; and 
the will of God being thus shown, she was permitted 
to go on her way in peace. The ideas of piety in 
that age may be gathered from Bede, who tells us 
that she never wore linen, but only woolen gar¬ 
ments, ate only once a day, except when sick, and 
never returned to bed after matins, which were held 
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in the church after midnight, unless when laid by 
in consequence of ill health. Her great fame 
brought members of noble families to her side; 
some of royal state joined her, resigning all the 
comforts of state and home, among whom were her 
sister Sexburga, the queen of Kent, and the daughter 
of Sexburga, Ermenild, who succeeded her in the 
rule of the abbey. St. Etheldreda thus became the 
founder of the great religious house at Ely, and 
thus remotely she occasioned the erection at that 
place of the magnificent cathedral which was as¬ 
sociated with the monastery. Sculptures of this 
saint abound in the cathedral, and for many ages 
at the fair of Ely ribbons of different colors were 
offered for sale. They were of no ordinary value, 
as they had touched the shrine of the saint, and 
they were guarded as a precious treasure. Among 
other practices of a similar character, this one dis¬ 
appeared when the Reformation changed the re¬ 
ligious observances of England. 

ETHELWOLD (eth'el-wold) was a native 
of Winchester, where he was born in the early part 
of the tenth century. He became a favorite with 
King Athelstane in consequence of his learning; 
and when the celebrated Dunstan became abbot of 
Glastonbury, he was joined by Ethelwold. After 
some time he wished to visit the Continent of Eu¬ 
rope, with a view to perfect his knowledge, but in 
order to keep him in the kingdom the king made 
him abbot of Abingdon. Here lie began his great 
life-work. Finding the abbey in ruins, he com¬ 
menced to restore it, and afterward he turned his 
attention to other religious houses which had fallen 
into decay or into disorder through the laxity of 
their discipline. Many of the inmates of these 
houses were married, and they served as parochial 
or secular clergy; but Ethelwold by great vigor 
restored the olden rule, and he succeeded in repair¬ 
ing many of the establishments which had been 
desecrated and ravaged by the Danes. In 963, 
King Edgar raised him to the see of Winchester, 
and here he did a great work, as under his direc¬ 
tion the monastery became a famous school, from 
which many educated men went forth to become 
abbots and archbishops. lie had a knowledge of 
mathematics, and a treatise of his in this depart¬ 
ment is still in existence. He died at Winchester 
in the year 984. 

ETHER (c'tlier), “abundance,” a town origi¬ 
nally allotted to Judah, Josh. xv. 42, afterward 
transferred to Simeon, xix. 7. Tochen appears 
instead of Ether in 1 Chr. iv. 32. 

ETHERIDGE (eth'e-rij), JOHN WESLEY, 
Phil.D., was eminent among the followers of John 
Wesley as being one of the most scholarly mem¬ 
bers of the Methodist denomination. He was born 
in the isle of Wight in 1804, and in 1827 he be¬ 
came a preacher, but after some ten years’ labor 
his health failed him. Regaining his strength to 
some extent, he began to preach again, but his de¬ 
votion to learning and his industry enabled him to 
produce several works which show the great powers 
which he possessed. “The Syrian Churches, their 
History and Literature, together with a Translation 
of the Four Gospels from the Peschito,” was well 
received. Then followed his “Apostolical Acts 
and Epistles from the Peschito,” “ Hone Ara- 
maica?,” “Jerusalem and Tiberias, a Survey of the 
Learning of the Jews,” “The Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan ben-Uzziel,” and several works on 
biography. Such industry on the part of a man 
of weakly frame shows an unwonted energy and 


parts of no common order. He was as eminent 
for his piety as for his learning. He died in the 
year 1866. 

ETHICS (eth'iks), a term which is derived from 
a Greek word and used to designate that depart¬ 
ment of mental science which treats of morals, of 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. In fact, ethics 
as a science includes all that is moral in relation to 
God, the creature, law and every department of 
duty. Peemanis, in his “Introduction to Philoso¬ 
phy,” has judiciously said that “ Ethics, taken in 
its widest sense, as including the moral sciences or 
natural jurisprudence, may be divided into—1. 
Moral philosophy, or the science of rights and 
duties, by which men are under obligation toward 
God, themselves and their fellow-creatures. 2. The 
law of nations, or the science of those laws by which 
all nations, as constituting the society of the human 
race, are bound in their mutual relations to one 
another. 3. Public or political law, or the science 
of the relations between the different ranks in 
society. 4. Civil law, or the science of those laws, 
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rights and duties by which individuals in civil 
society are bound, as commercial, judicial, Roman 
or modern. 5. History, profane, civil and polit¬ 
ical.” 

It has been customary to treat of ethics as related 
to philosophy, theology and Christianity. Phil¬ 
osophical ethics investigates the nature of man, the 
character of the mental powers and feelings with 
which man is endowed. Taking the fact, which 
must be admitted, that there is in all men a feeling 
about right and wrong, of which all are conscious, 
it would follow that man has a moral nature. But 
this connects man with a moral law, and with a 
lawgiver, a judge, penalty and judgment, and thus 
necessarily man is obliged, if he think, to arrive at 
the idea of God. In different lands and under dif¬ 
ferent degrees of light men may differ about the 
propriety or impropriety of doing certain things, 
but an emotional feeling will exist in the mind, no 
matter what the action may have been that the 
moral agent has done, and the more light the 
mind receives, the more accurately will the moral 
agent decide on matters of duty. 

Theological ethics include the systems of moral¬ 
ity which are found in all religions. The various 
forms of faith all recognize some range of duties 


and set forth their opposites as worthy of censure and 
blame. There is thus a moral system on the the¬ 
ology of Zoroaster, of Mohammed, Buddha, Confu¬ 
cius, as well as in the Bible, which sets forth the 
system of Christian morals. In the Christian sys¬ 
tem there is a code of ethics which, because of the 
source whence it is derived and the range of its all- 
comprehensive character, is loftier, deeper and 
broader than that of any other form of moral law. 
Measuring all other systems by its standard, their 
defects are exhibited and the loftiness and purity 
of Christianity is displayed. 

The ethical faculty or conscience is a subject on 
which there has been as much confused controversy 
as on any department of psychology, metaphysics 
or morals. Is it a separate faculty of the mind, 
apart from memory or judgment? and if so, what is 
it and how does it come to pronounce its decisions? 
The clouds and the dust of this controversy may 
all be swept away if the simple fact be apprehended 
that the human mind is not like a casket, which 
has a certain number of unconnected objects in it 
which can be taken up separately for their respect- 
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ive uses. Beyond all doubt the mind is a unit, 
capable of directing itself, or of using its powers or 
faculties in any direction as occasion may require. 
The mind can feel in sensation, it can recollect in 
its memorial exercise and it can judge or compare. 
In reference to numbers, lines or spaces, it can 
judge, and such judgments are mathematical. In 
reference to sounds, it can judge, and such decisions 
bear on melody or harmony. In reference to 
shape and form it can decide, and here is the de¬ 
partment of taste and beauty; and farther still, as 
our nature is a moral nature, and all men have the 
capacity of feeling or perceiving the experiences 
of which we are conscious when the judgment has 
to decide about right and wrong, as soon as the 
mind decides, there is the corresponding feeling, the 
emotion which is called the feeling of conscience. 
In other words, conscience is the emotion which 
the mind realizes when the judgment decides in a 
matter of right and wrong. The standard of ethics 
among Christians is the law of God as made known 
in his revealed word. When the mind recognizes 
the word to be an expression of the divine will, 
and when it comprehends the meaning of the an¬ 
nouncement or command, then the authority is felt 
to be paramount, and the mind assents to the feel- 
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ing that it is right to be and to do what the Word 
enjoins. Owing, however, to the fact that men 
differ in their judgments because they look at ob¬ 
jects from different standpoints, there may be great 
diversity of conclusion as to the meaning of even 
the revealed law, and hence arise different theories 
of moral sentiments. As Herzog has well said, 
ethics “as a systematic science is to be distin¬ 
guished from exegetical and historical theology. 
Its office is not merely to show what is the original 
and thus normative Christian ethics, nor what has 
been accepted as such, but rather to teach that 
Christian ethics is the genuine ethical truth.” So 
also he adds, “ On the other hand, ethics must be 
separated from the various branches of practical 
theology among which it has often been placed. 
The two sciences are different both in scope and 
aim. Ethics embraces the whole Christian idea 
of good, and not merely the Church in which it 
finds only its culmination, and points away from 
itself to practical theology, the aim of which is, of 
course, practical. ... In ancient times and down 
to the Reformation it was not independent, but 
held a subordinate place in the science of dog¬ 
matics. From the seventeenth century the two 
have been separated; and following P. Ramus, 
most writers have distinguished between them as 
between theory and practice. In point of fact, 
dogmatics has practical importance, and ethics, as 
the science of the good, has a theory.” 

The history of ethics is one of the most attract¬ 
ive and important branches of knowledge, and 
since the time of Sir J. Macintosh the study of this 
department has been greatly facilitated. If to the 
essay of Macintosh be added the lectures of Whe- 
well on the history of moral philosophy in Eng¬ 
land, and the works of Bentham, James Mill, 
Hamilton, John Stuart Mill, Bain, among the 
moderns, and of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Adam 
Smith, Hutcheson Reid, Stewart and Paley of an 
earlier age, the student will have before his view 
an ample display of the different theories that 
have been held by the leading expounders and 
defenders of the different schools. 

According to Hobbes, self-love is the ruling in¬ 
fluence and pleasure the only motive to action. 
His intensely seifish system may be gathered from 
his “Human Nature” and his “Leviathan.” 
Locke also denied that in man there was “a sepa¬ 
rate faculty for perceiving moral distinctions,” and 
in his essay on the “Human Understanding” he 
maintains that virtue is approved of not because 
of an innate feeling, but because it is profitable. 
So also Paley rejects a “ moral sense,” and he lays , 
down the position that “ virtue is the doing good 
to mankind in obedience to the will of God and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.” As Cham¬ 
bers has observed, “Bentham is the most distin¬ 
guished propounder of the principle of utility as 
the basis of morals—a principle explained by him 
as in contrast, first, to asceticism, and next to 
sympathy and antipathy, by which he meant to 
describe all those systems, such as the moral sense 
theory, that are grounded in internal feeling in¬ 
stead of a regard to outward consequences.” 

Opposed to this school are the writers who may 
be classed as the “ instinctive” and the “ rational.” 
Dr. McCosh ha9 divided them into the sensational 
and the rational, “ corresponding to the two schools 
of philosophy which have divided Europe since 
Descartes and Locke.” In one or other of these 
classes must be comprehended Adam Smith, the 
author of the “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” the 
celebrated Hutcheson, and Lord Shaftesbury, who 
demonstrated the fact that man had a “ moral 


sense.” The system of Bishop Butler may be gath¬ 
ered from his “Ethical Discourses,” and Hutch¬ 
eson argues that moral good must be known by “ a 
sense,” because the senses alone are perceptive of 
simple qualities, and even Hume, in his “ Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals,” asserts that 
we “approve” of good, and “disapprove” of evil, 
in virtue of a primary sentiment of our nature 
which he calls benevolence or humanity, but which 
is identical with conscience. The views of Jona¬ 
than Edwards are developed in his essay on the 
“ End of True Virtue,” and in his “ End for which 
God Created the World.” He aims at showing 
that true virtue consists in benevolence or love to 
being “in general,” afterward explained by him 
to mean “intelligent being.” Under the head of 
rational philosophers, Dr. McCosh classes Cud- 
worth, Clarke, Reid, Dugald Stewart and Sir 
William Hamilton, while he states that none of 
them go so far as Coleridge does in taking up the 
high “a priori” grounds of Descartes and Cousin 
in France, or Kant and Hegel in Germany. The 
words already referred to, along with the late pub¬ 
lications of Lecky and Leives, will enable the stu¬ 
dent to ascertain nearly all that has been held by 
moralists of ancient or modern times. 



ETHIOPIA (e-the-o'pe-ah), “region of burnt 
faces — i. e., dark-complexioned people,” the Greek 
name by which the Hebrew Cush is usually ren¬ 
dered. In its largest sense the term Ethiopia some- 
! times denoted all the African lands south of Egypt. 
More definitely, Eastern Ethiopia, or Ethiopia 
above Egypt, comprised the modern Nubia, Sen- 
naar, Kordofan and part of Abyssinia. It was 
bounded by Egypt on the north, Syene being the 
point of junction, but its other limits are more in¬ 
determinate. It may, however, be said that it was 
washed on the east by the Red and Indian Seas, 
that on the west it extended to the Libyan Desert, 
and reached on the south to the Abyssinian high¬ 
lands. 

We have various notices of this country in 
Scripture—of its geographical character, its inhab¬ 
itants and its natural productions. Thus it is 
described as a well-watered region, Isa. xviii. 1; 
Zeph. iii. 10; and we know that it was traversed 
by the two branches of the Nile and by the Asta- 
boras, now Tucnzze. Of its people some charac¬ 
teristics are given under the word Cush, which 
see. As to its productions, Ethiopian precious 
stones are mentioned in Job xxviii. 19; and it 
would seem from the reference to its merchandise 


in Isa. xlv. 14 that it must have had some com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Syria. 

But there was a yet more limited sense in which 
the term Ethiopia must sometimes be taken—as just 
the kingdom of Meroe, extending from the con¬ 
fluence of the two branches of the Nile to Egypt. 
This country was closely connected with Egypt, 
often united with it under the same sceptre. Thus 
Sesostris (probably Osirtasen I.) is said to have 
ruled Ethiopia. At a much later period Shishak 
(Sheshonk) had Ethiopian troops in his army, 2 
Chr. xii. 3; and Zerah is called “the Ethiopian,” 
2 Chr. xiv. 9; xvi. 8. He is thought to be Osorkon 
I., Shishak’s successor. These two, therefore, must 
have had Ethiopia under their sway. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, Ethiopian kings have possessed 
Egypt. The sovereigns of the twenty-fifth dynasty, 
three in number, Ethiopians, whose capital was 
Napata, were masters of Upper Egypt, and some¬ 
times, it would seem, of Lower Egypt also. So or 
Sebichus and Tirhakah or Tehrak, 2 Ki. xvii. 4; 
xix. 9, were two of these. 

Prophetic threatenings were directed against 
Ethiopia, Isa. xx. 3-5; Nah. iii. 8-10, and these 
were most probably fulfilled in the conquest of it 
by Esar-haddon. Cambyses subjected Meroe, but 
the Ptolemies held only a partial sway in Ethiopia. 
We have mention of it in the New Testament. 
There had been dynasties of native sovereigns, and 
some of these were females, with the official title 
of Candace, Acts viii. 27. 

ETHIOPIAN (e-the-o'pe-an), Num. xii. 1; 2 
Chr. xii. 3; xiv. 9; Jer. xiii. 23, and elsewhere, 
an inhabitant of Ethiopia, more properly Cushite. 

ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE. It is main¬ 
tained by competent judges that the Amharic and 
the Tigr£ are really dialects of the ancient Ethiopic 
or Geez. This very ancient language, which is 
the only one of the three dialects which either has 
been or is now generally used in written documents 
of a sacred or civil kind, is to be classed as an 
ancient branch of the Arabic. This affinity is 
evident from the entire grammatical structure of 
the language; it is confirmed by the relation of 
its written character to that of the Himjarite 
alphabet, and either supports or is supported by 
the assumption that Ilabcsh was actually peopled 
by a colony from Southern Arabia. The gram¬ 
matical structure of the Geez shows a largely pre¬ 
dominant identity with that of Arabic, but it also 
possesses some traits which are in closer accordance 
with the other Syro-Arabian idioms and some 
which are peculiar to itself alone. The main 
features of its structures are as follows: The verb 
possesses the first ten conjugations of the Arabic 
verb, with the exception of the eighth and ninth ; 
besides these it has two other conjugations, which 
are unknown to the Arabic. The formation of 
nouns resembles most that of Hebrew; but nouns 
often have superfluous end-vowels, which are 
modified in particular cases, and are analogous to 
the Arabic nunnation. As for the flexion of nouns, 
the masculine and Teminine plurals are either 
formed by affixed syllables (dn, dt), on the principle 
common to the whole Syro-Arabian family, or by 
changes within the compass of the radical letters, 
after the manner of the so-called broken plurals of 
the Arabic grammar. There is no form for the 
dual number, either in the verb or the noun. With 
regard to the vocabulary of the language, one-third 
of the roots are to be found in the same state in 
Arabic. 

The alphabet possesses twenty-six consonants, 
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arranged in a peculiar order, twenty-four of which 
may be regarded as equivalent to the same num¬ 
ber of letters in the Arabic alphabet. The vowel- 
sounds, which are seven, are not expressed by 
separable signs, as in the Hebrew and Arabic 
punctuations, but are denoted by modifications in 
the original form of the consonants. The mode 
of writing is from left to right. 

The literature of the Geez language is very 
scanty indeed, and that little is almost exclusively 
of a Biblical or ecclesiastical character. It pos¬ 
sesses nothing, not even an imitation of the national 
poetry, nor of the lexicographical and grammatical 
works, of the Arabs. Some few historical works 
in the shape of chronicles and a few medical 
treatises constitute the main body of their profane 
literature. The Geez has ceased ever since the 
beginning of the fourteenth century to be the 
vernacular language of any part of the country, 
having been supplanted at the 
court of the sovereign by the 
Amharic. It still continues, 
however, to be the language 
used in religious rites, in domes¬ 
tic affairs of state and in private 
correspondence. 


ine, a colony under a son of A tvs, named Tyrrhe- 
nus, sailed from Smyrna: and landing in Italy, he 
and his followers founded cities among the Umbri, 
and these people were called Tyrrhenians until 
his day. Subsequent authority in a great degree 
strengthens this report, and Strabo holds that Pe- 
lasgi settled in Imbros and Lemnos, and thence 
tinder the son of Atys they emigrated to Italy. 
In consequence of the extraordinary discoveries 
made among the tombs in Etruria during the early 
part of this century, the Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin proposed the Etruscans as the subject of a 
literary essay, and offered a prize, which Profes¬ 
sor Muller obtained, and his work contains the 
most elaborate discussion of this vexed question 
which has yet been published. 

The investigation of the tombs in Etruria pro¬ 
duced results quite as wonderful as the uncovering 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum did. The golden 
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ETHMA (eth'mah), 1 Esd. 
ix. 35, Nebo, Ezra x. 43. 

ETHNAN (eth'nan), one 
of Judah’s descendants, 1 Chr. 


ETHNI (eth'ni), a Levite 
of the family of Gershon, 1 Chr. 
vi. 41. 

ETHNOLOGY (eth-noF- 
o-je), the science which treats 
of the division of man into 
races, defining their origin and 
relations, their characteristics, 
circumstances, manners and 
customs. See Races. 

ETHNOPHRONES (eth- 
no-fro'nees), a sect of heretics 
in the seventh century who 
made a profession of Christian¬ 
ity, combined with many of the 
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ceremonies and follies of paganism, as judicial bracelets, the urns and objects of art which the 

tombs contained were so remarkable, that forthwith 
it became evident that there had been a people 


astrology, sortileges, auguries and divinations. 
ETHOLOGY (e-thoFo-je). See Ethics. 


ETRURIA (e-troo're-a), a region of Italy which 
lay to the west and the north of the river Tiber. 
It is remarkable that the origin of the ESuscans 
has been involved in great uncertainty, and yet 
they had an extended power, an alphabet, a priestly 
caste and a civilization far advanced above all the 
people of Europe, the Greeks alone excepted. The 
fact, however, that the Etruscans never cultivated 
a literature such as made the Greeks the most famed 
among the nations of the earth, may help to account 
for the fact that darkness hangs over their early 
history. They have been considered Pelasgi from 
Greece, Lydians from Asia, and some have even 
held that they were of Egyptian origin. Herodo¬ 
tus relates that in the reign of Atys, one of the 
earliest kings of Lydia, in consequence of a fam- 
76 


existing in the middle of Italy, before the days of 
Romulus and Remus, who must have been far ad¬ 
vanced in civilization. An impulse was thus com¬ 
municated to the Etruscan question, and much is 
now known as to the domestic manners, the pur¬ 
suits and national character of a people of whom 
many persons who in former ages had been con¬ 
sidered educated had actually learned nothing. 
It is now known that, owing to the remarkable 
fertility of the section of Italy which the Etrurians 
held, they mainly relied on agriculture. In the 
simplicity and primitive condition of the early 
Romans, they and the Etrurians resembled each 
other. In process of time, as wealth increased 
among them, they stretched out their hands, and 
as navigators and conquerors they showed the en¬ 
ergy of their character. Like the Lydians, they 
were musical; with an eye to beauty, they had gor¬ 


geous draperies, vessels of gold and silver and 
highly ornamented utensils of most tasteful forms 
in their households. In time, wealth produced the 
results which usually follow where moral restraints 
do not prevail. Excesses in feasting, gladiatorial 
shows at banquets, and other scenes of a low de¬ 
bauching period, indicated that in Campania and 
Capua the Etrurian life was on the decline. 

In Italy there are abundant remains that show 
the style of their architecture. Little that is cy- 
elopean can be seen, but the gate and wall of Lig- 
iiitim (Segni), the walls of Cosa, are sufficient to 
show that in the early period of their history they 
had practiced as their forefathers had done before 
them. In many places, such as at Vallerra and 
Populonia, structures remain where large blocks 
are piled together without mortar, but so arranged 
that they form a solid wall. Still, it is in connec¬ 
tion with the wonderful tombs which they pre¬ 
pared for their dead, and in 
which so many and so precious 
objects of their refined art were 
deposited, that we discover the 
most valuable and reliable 
means of deciding on the details 
of social Etrurian life. In these 
tombs the style of architecture 
approximates to the Doric. 
Bodies were usually burned, and 
the urns of wondrous form and 
special beauty were often ar¬ 
ranged on the floor around the 
interior of the chamber. The 
researches which have been 
made for many years in Italy 
have secured an amount of in¬ 
formation on the condition of 
this olden people which has 
made the study of Etrurian 
questions intensely interesting. 

Strange that the alphabet of 
the Etrurians has been deci¬ 
phered, and yet that their lan¬ 
guage is unintelligible, but it is 
so. Muller holds that their 
alphabet has not been derived 
primarily from the Phoenicians, 
but that it bears evidence of a 
Greek influence, and yet the 
Greek letters B Y A do not 
appear to have corresponding 
letters in the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage. Niebuhr holds that only 
two Etruscan words have really 
been explained; and this being the result of all 
the study and intense application applied to this 
subject, little, it is feared, may ever be known about 
the speech of this people. 

EUBULUS (eu'bu-lus), a Christian at Rome 
from whom St. Paul conveys a greeting to Timothy, 

2 Tim. iv. 21. 

EUCHARIST (eu / kar-ist). 1. A thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 2. The term by which Romanists commonly 
designate the Lord’s Supper. In the Latin services 
it is called “Sacramentum Eucharist®,” or the 
sacrament of thanksgiving, and the authority for* 
this title is professed to be found in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. 

EUCHARISTIC CONFIRMATION (eu- 

kar-is'tic con-firm-a'tion). In the Romish Church 
the distribution of the chalice is sometimes thus 

designated. 
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EUCHEL (eu'khel), ISAAC BEN ABRA¬ 
HAM, of Copenhagen. He was born in 1756, 
and was one of the distinguished leaders of the 
society for the promotion of Biblical literature and 
exegesis which was formed in the days of Mendels¬ 
sohn, the reformer of modern Judaism. See Men¬ 
delssohn. To this excellent scholar Biblical lit¬ 
erature is indebted for a learned treatise on the 
ancient mode of burial among the Jews, and a 
German translation of the Book of Proverbs, with 
a critical and cxegetical commentary, which was 
at first published in Berlin, 1790, as a part of the 
great Bible work started by Mendelssohn, and of 
which improved editions appeared in Vienna, 
1799, and Offenbach, 1805. Euchel died in 1804, 
in Berlin. 

EUCHELAION (eu-ke-li'on), oil for the sick, 
consecrated in the Romish Church on Maundy 
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Thursday, and in the Greek Church on the 
Wednesday of Passion Week. 

EUCHERIUS i eu-ke're-us), SAINT, born of 
an illustrious family in the second half of the 
fourth century. His father’s name was Valerian; 
that of his wife, Gallia, by whom he had two sons, 
Salonius and Vcranius, anil two daughters, Consor¬ 
tia and Tullia. About the year 410 he left the 
world and retired with his wife and children, first 
to Lerins, and afterward to a neighboring island, 
Lero, now called St. Marguerite, where he led a 
recluse life, devoting himself to study, the educa¬ 
tion of his children and the exercise of religion 
according to the idea of the time. During his re¬ 
treat, he acquired so high a reputation for learn¬ 
ing and piety that about 434 he became bishop 
of Lyons, which dignity he retained till his death, 
in the time of Valentinian III. and Marcian. His 
son Veranius succeeded him as bishop of Lyons, 
and Salonius became chief of the church of Ge¬ 


neva. Eucherius was present at the first Council 
of Orange. 441, presided over by Hilary of Aries. 
He is said by Claudian Mamertius to have been 
accounted the greatest prelate of his time. The 
year of his death is uncertain; it was about 450. 
Besides some works of ascetic import, he wrote a 
work in eleven chapters, containing allegorical and 
mystical exposition of certain texts ot Scripture, 
and two books of “ Instruction,” of which the first 
propounds and answers difficult questions on the 
Old and New Testament, and the second gives ex¬ 
planations of Hebrew names; also homilies which 
are mostly addressed to monks. 

EUCHETJE (eu-ke'tav), an early sect of fol¬ 
lowers of Marcion, who kept the Sabbath as a fast- 
day. They were also called Adelphians, Masseli- 
ani, Psalliani and Sathaniani. 

EUCHITES (euk'ites), or EUCHPILE (eu'ke- 
tav) (from euc/te, prayer), praying persons, a name 
at different times applied to persons who were, or 
at least professed to be, eminently pious. In the 
early ages it was applied to the Paulicians (which 
see), and in the Middle Ages to the V aldenses 
; (which see), whose simple piety was greatly dis¬ 
gusted with the haughty hypocrisy of the monks 
and priests of the Romish Church. They were also 
called Massillians, a word of the same import. 

Mr. Robinson considers Euchites as equivalent to 
Puritans and Nonconformists. The following is the 
substance of his account: “This general parent 
stock, called Euchites , or dissenters, it should seem, 
was divided and subdivided by the clergy into 
various classes of heretics. They misrepresented 
their doctrines, blackened their characters, and as 
often as they could excited princes to persecute 
them. Some of these dissenters dogmatized, and 
they became Manichsean, Arian and Atftanasian 
Euchites. Others were named after the countries 
where they most abounded, as Bulgarians, Mace¬ 
donians, Armenians, etc. Others were named after 
some eminent teacher, as Paulicians and Paulian- 
ists, Novatians, and many more of this class. Sim¬ 
ple Euchite, therefore, was a mere nonconformist, 
in Greece. A Manicluean Euchite was a dissenter 
of a doctrinal, disputatious turn, and so of the rest, 
if, indeed, the word have any precise meaning at 
all, which contradictory accounts render very 
doubtful.” 

EUCHOLOGY (eu-kol'o-je), EUCHOLO- 
G-ION (eu-ko-log'e-on), or EUCHOLOGTUM 
(eu-ko-log'e-um), a service-book or liturgy of the 
Greek Church. 

EUD^EMONISM (eu-de'mon-izm), EUDJE- 
MONOLOGY (eu-de-mon-oro-je), the doctrine 
of happiness, or that system which makes human 
happiness its prime object, the highest motive of 
everv duty and of a virtuous life, and consequently 
the whole foundation of morals. Eudsemonism is 
contradistinguished to that morality or pure system 
of philosophy which makes virtue itself the chief 
object, independent of its tendency to promote 
human happiness. 

EUDIST (eud'ist), a congregation of priests in 
France for missionary and educational purposes 
which took its name from its founder, Eudes of 
Caen, 1643. It was subsequently called the Con¬ 
gregation of Jesus and Mary. 

EUDOXIANS (eu-dok'se-anz), a heretical 
sect in the fourth century, so called from their 


leader, Eudoxius, patriarch of Antioch and Con¬ 
stantinople, a great defender of the Arian doctrine. 
See A rians. 

EUERG-ETES (eu-er'je-tecs), a title not un- 
frequently given to princes and statesmen. Two 
kings of Egypt, Ptolemy III. and Ptolemy VII., 
bore it, Ecclus. 2d Prol. Our Lord probably 
alludes to this title in Luke xxii. 25. 

EULALIA (eu-la'le-ah), a Spanish lady of a 
Christian family, remarkable in youth for the 
sweetness of her temper and the solidity of her 
understanding. Being apprehended as a Christian, 
the magistrate attempted by the mildest means to 
bring her over to paganism, but she answered him 
with such irony, and ridiculed the heathen deities 
with such asperity, as provoked him to consign her 
to the torture; after which she was burned to 
death, A. D. 303. 

EULOGY (eul'o-je) ( culogia , “blessed,” or a 
“blessing”), a term made use of in reference to the 
consecrated bread in the Lord’s Supper. W hen 
the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece of bread, to 
consecrate it, they break the rest into little bits, 
and distribute it among the persons who have not 
yet communicated, or send it to persons that are 
absent; and these pieces of bread are what they 
call eulogies. The Romish Church has had some¬ 
thing like eulogies for a great many ages, and 
thence arose the use of their holy bread. The 
name eulogy was likewise given to loaves or cakes 
brought to church by the faithful to have them 
blessed. Lastly, the use of the term passed hence 
to mere presents made to a person without any 
benediction. 

EUMENES (eum'e-nees) II., king of Pcrga- 
mus, and son of Attains I. IIis accession to the 
throne is fixed by the death of his predecessor at 
B. C. 197. He inherited from his father the 
friendship and alliance of the Romans; and when 
peace was made in B. C. 196 with Philip V., king 
of Macedonia, he was presented with the towns of 
Oreus and Eretria in Euboea. Eumenes II. much 
improved the city of Pergamus by erecting mag¬ 
nificent temples and other public buildings. His 
greatest act was the foundation of a fine and 
splendid library, which rose to be a rival in ex¬ 
tent and value even to that of Alexandria. The 
large accessions of territory given to Eumenes at 
the completion of the treaty with Antiochus, in 
B. C. 188, are also mentioned in 1 Macc. viii. 8. 
It is there said that “ the Romans gave him the 
country of India and Media and Lydia, and part 
of their fairest countries.” 

EUNATAN (eun'a-tan), 1 Esd. viii. 44, El- 
nathan, Ezra viii. 16. 

EUNICE (eu-ne'se), the mother of Timothy, a 
Jewess, although married to a Greek and bearing 
a Greek name. She was a believer in Christ, and 
even her mother, Lois, lived in the faith of the ex¬ 
pected Messiah, if she did not live to know that 
he had come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
2 Tim. i. 5; Acts xvi. 1. 

EUNOMIANS (eu-no'me-anz), followers of 
Eunomius the Arian, who changed the form of 
baptism in the name of the blessed trinity into 
baptism unto the death of Christ, and refused wine 
baptism. He baptized with the heel* upward and 
only as far as the breast, and hence his followers 
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were called “ Ilypsipodes ” and “ Pederecti.” They 
were also called the Anomceans. 

EUNUCH (eu'nuk). This word, derived from 
the Greek, implies bed-keeper or chamberlain, 
but in its ordinary meaning it is an emasculated 
person. The practice was forbidden to the He¬ 
brews, Dent, xxiii. 1; nevertheless, we cannot 
doubt that the use of eunuchs was common under 
the Hebrew monarchy, 1 Sam. viii. 15, marg.; 2 
Ki. ix. 32, though they might be foreigners, and 
not native Israelites. Eunuchs have in all ages 
had great influence in Oriental courts; they had 
access to the secrets of the palace, to such the care 
of harems being confided, and were thus brought 
into close intercourse with the sovereign. Hence 
we find them placed in various offices, occasionally 
in military commands. Thus Rab-saris, the chief 
eunuch, is named as one of the Babylonian princes 
at the sack of Jerusalem, Jer. xxxix. 3. But 
perhaps the word is sometimes improperly used, 
and may signify merely an officer; for it is ap¬ 
plied to Potiphar, who was married, Gen. xxxvii. 
36, marg, whereas it does not seem that literal 
eunuchs were employed in Egypt. Eunuchs are 
to this day common in the East. 

EUODIAS (eu-o'de-as), a female member of 
the church at Philippi who seems to have been at 
variance with another female member named Syn- 
tyche. Paul describes them as women who had 
“labored much with him in the gospel,” and im¬ 
plores them to be of one mind, Phil. iv. 2, 3. 

EUPHRATES (eu-fra'tees), termed in Deut. 
i. 7 “the great river,” where it is mentioned as 
the eastern boundary of the land which, ver. 8, 
God gave to the descendants of Abraham. In 
Gen. ii. 14 the Euphrates is stated to be the 
fourth of the rivers which flowed from a common 
stream in the garden of Eden. Divines and geog¬ 
raphers have taken much trouble in order to learn 
the position of Eden from the geographical partic¬ 
ulars given in the Bible, without remembering 
that probably nothing more than a popular de¬ 
scription was intended. It is true that two of the 
rivers mentioned in the passage—namely, the Ti¬ 
gris and the Euphrates—have their sources in 
the same high lands; but scientific geography 
neither sanctions nor explains the Scriptural ac¬ 
count, if Eden is to be sought in the mountain¬ 
ous range in different and distant parts of which 
they rise. 

In consequence of its magnitude and import¬ 
ance, the Euphrates was designated and known as 
“the river,” being by far the most considerable 
stream in Western Asia. Thus in Ex. xxiii. 31, 
we read, “ from the desert unto the river,” comp. 
Isa. viii. 7. 

It has two sources and two arms—a western and 
an eastern—which rise in the mountains of Ar¬ 
menia. Of these streams the western is the 
shorter, and is called Kara Sou, or Melas; the 
eastern is itself made up of several streams, the 
longest of which bears the name of Murad, or 
Phrat. The two arms unite about three days’ 
journey from Erzeroom, near which rise two of 
the tributaries that concur in forming the Phrat. 
Thus uniting, they give rise to the Euphrates 
strictly so called, which, flowing to the south, 
divides Armenia from Cappadocia; but being 
driven westward by the Anti-Taurus and Taurus 
mountains, it works its circuitous way through 
narrow passes and over cataracts, until, breaking 
through a defile formed by the eastern extremity 
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of Mons Amanus (Alma Dagh), and the north¬ 
western extremity of Mons Taurus, it reaches the 
plain country not far from Samosata (Schemisat), 
then winds south and south-east, passing the north 
of Syria and the north-east of Arabia Deserta, and 
at length, after many windings, unites with the 
ligris, and thus united finds its termination in the 
Persian Gulf. In conjunction with the Tigris, it 
forms the rich alluvial lands of Mesopotamia, over 
which it flows or is carried by canals, and thus 
diffuses a broad fertility and beauty. At Bagdad 
and Hillah (Babylon) the Euphrates and Tigris 
approach comparatively near to each other, but 
separate again, forming a kind of ample basin, till 
they finally become one at Koorma. Under the 
Caesars the Euphrates was the eastern boundary 
of the Roman empire, as under David it was the 
natural limit of the Hebrew monarchy. 

Although occasionally much more, the breadth 
of the Euphrates varies between 200 and 400 
yards, but for a distance of 60 miles through the 
Lemlun marshes the main stream narrows to about 
80 yards. The general depth of the Upper Eu¬ 
phrates exceeds 8 feet. In point of current it is 
for the most part a sluggish stream; for except in 
the height of the flooded season, when it ap¬ 
proaches 5 miles an hour, it varies from 2} to 3$, 
with a much larger portion of its course under 3 
than above. Its general description for some dis¬ 
tance below Erzingan is that of a river of the first 
order, struggling through high hills, or rather low 
mountains, making an exceedingly tortuous course, 
as it forces its way over a pebbly or rocky bed, from 
one natural barrier to another. As it winds round 
its numerous barriers, it carries occasionally toward 
each of the cardinal points a considerable body of 
water, and is shallow enough in some places for 
loaded camels to pass in autumn, the water rising 
to their bellies, or about 4J feet. The upper por¬ 
tion of the river is enclosed between two parallel 
ranges of hills, covered for the most part with high 
brushwood and timber of moderate size, having a 
succession of long narrow islands, on several of 
which are moderate-sized towns, the borders of 
this ancient stream being still well inhabited, not 
only by Bedouins, but by permanent residents. 
The following towns may be named: Samsat, Ilao- 
roum, Romkala, Bir, Giaber, Deir, Rava, Anna, 
Iladisa, El Oos, Jibba, Hit, Hillah, Lemlun, 
Korna and Bussora. The scenery above Hit, in 
itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened by 
the frequent recurrence of ancient irrigating aque¬ 
ducts, beautiful specimens of art, which are attrib¬ 
uted by the Arabs to the Persians when fire-wor¬ 
shipers; they literally cover both banks, and prove 
that the borders of the Euphrates were once thickly 
inhabited by a highly-civilized people. They are 
of stone. Ten miles below Hit is the last of these. 
The country now becomes flatter, with few hills; 
the river winds less, and the banks are covered 
with Arab villages of mats or tents, with beautiful 
mares, cattle and numerous flocks of goats and 
sheep. From Hit to Babylon the black tent of 
the Bedouin is almost the only kind of habitation 
to be seen. This distance is cultivated only in 
part; the rest is desert, with the date tree showing 
in occasional clusters. In descending, the irri¬ 
gating cuts and canals become more frequent. 
Babylon is encircled by two streams, one above, 
the other below, the principal ruin, beyond which 
they unite and produce abundance. For about 
thirty miles below Hillah both banks have nu¬ 
merous mud villages, imbedded in date trees; to 
these succeed huts formed of bundles of reeds. 
The country lower down toward Lemlun is level 
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and little elevated above the river; irrigation is 
therefore easy; in consequence, both banks are 
covered with productive cultivation, and fringed 
with a double and nearly continuous belt of luxu¬ 
riant date trees, extending down to the Persian 
Gulf. At one mile and a half above the town of 
Dewania is the first considerable deviation from 
this hitherto majestic river; another takes place 
22 miles lower, and nine miles farther—at Lem¬ 
lun it again separates into two branches, forming 
a delta not unlike that of Damietta, and when the 
river is swollen inundating the country for a space 
of about 60 miles in width with a shallow sheet of 
water, forming the Lemlun marshes, nearly the 
whole of which is covered with rice and other 
grain the moment the river recedes (in June). 
Here mud villages are swept away by the water 
every year. 



Etruscan Terra Cotta Figure.—S ee Etruria. 

Below Lemlun the Tigris sends a branch to the 
Euphrates, which is thus increased in its volume, 
and turning to the east, receives the chief branch 
of the Tigris, thence running in one united stream, 
under the name of the Shat al Arab, as far as the 
sea (the Persian Gulf). In this last reach the 
river has a depth of from 3 to 5 fathoms, varies in 
breadth from 500 to 900 yards and presents banks 
covered with villages and cultivation, having an 
appearance at once imposing and majestic. The 
length of the navigable part of the river, reckon¬ 
ing from Bir to Bussora, is 143 miles; the length 
of the entire stream, 1400 miles. It is very abun¬ 
dant in fish. The water is somewhat turbid, but 
when purified is pleasant and salubrious. The 
Arabians set a high value on it, and named it 
Morad Sou—that is, Water of Desire, or Longing. 

The river begins to rise in March, and continues 
rising till the latter end of May. The consequent 
increase of its volume and rapidity is attributable 
to the early rains, which, falling in the Armeniaq 
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mountains, swell its mountain tributaries, and also 
in the main to the melting of the winter snows in 
these lofty regions. About the middle of November 
the Euphrates has reached its lowest ebb, and 
ceasing to decrease, becomes tranquil and sluggish. 

The Euphrates is, on many accounts, an object 
of more than ordinary interest. “ The great river” 
is linked with the earliest times and some of the 
most signal events in the history of the world. 
Appearing among the few notices we have of the 
first condition of the earth and of humankind, it 
continues, through the whole range of Scripture 
history down to the present hour, an object of 
curiosity, interest, wonder, hope or triumph. 

In ancient as well as in modern times the Eu- 
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phrates was used for navigation. Herodotus states 
that boats—either coracles or rafts floated by in¬ 
flated skins—brought the produce of Armenia 
down to Babylon. The trade thus carried on was 
considerable. 

The emperor Trajan constructed a fleet in the 
mountains of Nisibis, and floated it down the Eu¬ 
phrates. The emperor Julian also came down 
the river from the same mountains with a fleet of 
not fewer than 1100 vessels. 

A great deal of navigation is still carried on 
from Bagdad to Hillah, the ancient Babylon, but 
the disturbed state of the country prevents any 
above the latter place. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, merchants from England went by this 
river, which was then the high road to India. 

The prophets made use of the Euphrates as a 
figurative description of the Assyrian power, as the 
Nile with them represented the power of Egypt; 
thus in Isa. viii. 7, “ The Lord bringeth up upon 
them the waters of the river, strong and many, 
even the king of Assyria,” Jer. ii. 18. 

EUPHRATESIANS (eu-fra-te'zhanz), or 
PERSIANS (pe-re'anz), the followers of Eu¬ 
phrates of Peru, in Cilicia, said to believe there 
were three Fathers, three Sons and three Holy 
Ghosts; against whom was formed that clause of 
the Athanasian creed which says that there arc 
“not three fathers, but one Father,” etc. The Sa- 
bellians taught that these names applied to each 
person of the Trinity, or, rather, that they were all 
names of God in one person. 

EUPOLEMUS (eu-po'le-mus), the son of 
John, the son of Accos, one of the envoys sent by 
Judas Maccabreus to Rome to negotiate an alliance 
with the Romans, 1 Macc. viii. 17; 2 Macc. iv. 11. 
His father, John, is spoken of as one by whom 
various services had been rendered to the state. 

EUROCLYDON. See Winds. 


EUSEBIA (eu-sc'be-a), “ piety,” in the mod¬ 
ern allegorical sense, the presiding genius of the¬ 
ology. 

EUSEBIANS (eu-se'be-anz), the followers of 
Eusebius of Nicomcdia, a friend of Arius. 

EUSEBIUS (eu-se'be-us), bishop of Cajsarea, 
and father of Ecclesiastical history, called PAM- 
PIIILI after his friend, the martyr Pamphilus, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, was born in 
Capsarea about A. D. 2G4. On the martyrdom of 
his friend he fled into Egypt, where he was thrown 
into prison. After his release he returned to Ca?s- 
area, and became bishop of that see, A. D. 315. 
Me occupied a conspicuous position at the Council 
of Nice (327), where he had the honor to sit at 
the emperor’s right hand. Implicated in the dis¬ 
putes between the Arians and Athanasians, he 
pursued, theologically, a middle course, and was 
more eminent for his love of peace than for his 
orthodoxy. He retained his friendship with the 
imperial family till his death, which took place 
A. D. 340, while he was actively engaged in pre¬ 
paring, at the request of Constantine, fifty parch¬ 
ment MSS. for the use of the churches of the 
capital. 

The historical and apologetical works of Euse¬ 
bius are his best. His exegetical “Commentaries 
on the Psalms,” “Ten books on Isaiah,” a frag¬ 
ment on “Canticles,” “Commentary on Luke,” 
and “Qucestiones Evangelicac,” arc deemed of an 
inferior order. But his “ Exegetical Introduc¬ 
tions,” as Semisch calls them, have attracted at¬ 
tention: 1. “Onomasticon de Locis ITebneicis,” 
a topographical account of places mentioned in 
Scripture. 2. The “ Ten Evangelical Canons,” 
designed to help the reader to compare the par¬ 
allel statements in the Gospels. They are given in 
a very convenient form in “ Wordsworth’s Greek 
Testament.” 3. “Questions and Answers,” de¬ 
signed to remove the seeming contradictions in 
the first and last chapters of the Gospels. 4. A 
fragment entitled “ Concerning the designation of 
the Book of the Prophets.” To the preceding we 
ought to add the “ Ecclesiastical History,” because 
of its important bearing on the history of the 
Canon. There are several English translations. 

EUSEBIUS, bishop of Samosata, in the fourth 
century, under the emperor Yalens, makes a dis¬ 
tinguished figure in ecclesiastical history. The 
Arians, having advanced Miletus to the see of An¬ 
tioch, supposing him to be of their party, deposited 
the public instrument in . the hands of Eusebius. 
Finding their mistake, they persuaded the emperor 
to displace him, and to require Eusebius to deliver 
up the instrument. The noble courage displayed 
by Eusebius on this occasion surprised the em- 
perdrand won his respect. His prudent, laborious 
and successful zeal in repressing Arianism and 
building up the orthodox churches at length, how¬ 
ever, procured his banishment, much to the grief 
of his attached people. He was restored again 
from political motives; but not long afterward was 
killed by a tile thrown upon his head, it is reported, 
by an Arian woman. 

EUSTATHIANS (eu-sta'the-anz). 1. The 
orthodox were so called by the Arians after Eu¬ 
stathius, bishop of Antioch. 2. Heretics in the 
fourth century, so called from Eustathius, a monk, 
who prohibited marriage, the use of wine and flesh, 
and obliged his followers to quit all their property, 
as incompatible with the hopes of heaven. Whether 


this monk was the Semi-Arian bishop of Sebastia 
is uncertain. 

EUSTOCHIUM (eu-stokh'e-um), a Roman 
lady of great learning and piety, a disciple of Je¬ 
rome, whom she followed in his travels through 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt to visit places cele¬ 
brated in the Scriptures. She subsequently be¬ 
came a nun at Bethlehem, and died 419. 

EUSTRATIUS (eu'stra-shc-us), a Christian 
martyr during the Diocletian persecution. He 
was secretary to the governor of Armenia, and 
was thrown into a fiery furnace for exhorting 
some Christians who had been apprehended to 
persevere in their faith. 

EUSTYLE (eu'stile). An architectural term re¬ 
ferring to the space between the columns in a build¬ 
ing. One diameter and a half constituted the pycno- 
style; two, the systyle; two and a quarter, the eu- 
style; three, the diastyle, and four, the areostyle. 

EUTHALIUS (eu-tha'le-us), deacon of Alex¬ 
andria and afterward, according to the title of the 
Vatican MS., bishop of Sulce, a city whose site has 
not been satisfactorily determined. According to 
the common opinion, he was the first to apply the 
stichometrical arrangement to the books of the 
New Testament. Previously, the continuous form 
of writing was all but universal in the MSS. of the 
Scriptures, and this, combined with the absence of 
any system of punctuation, rendered the task of 
the public reader a very difficult one. In five of 
the books of the Old Testament, the parallelism 
of Hebrew poetry had led to a different method 
of writing, and the separate clauses or stanzas were 
arranged in separate lines. Euthalius saw that a 
similar arrangement might with advantage be 
applied to the books of the New Testament, and 
in the year 458 he published an edition of the 
Pauline Epistles with the text divided in this way. 
He also introduced the division into chapters 
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already employed by a writer of the year 396. 
From the same author he borrowed the summaries 
of the several chapters. A prologue on the life 
and writings of the apostle Paul was prefixed to 
the work. A similar edition of the Acts of the 
apostles and of the Catholic Epistles was subse¬ 
quently published by Euthalius. 

EUTHYMIUS (eu-thim'e-us), ZIGABENUS 
(more correctly ZYGADENUS), was one of the 
most eminent Byzantine theologians of the twelfth 
century, and the last of the Greek commentators. 
He flourished under the reign of Alexius Com- 
nenus, about 1118, and was monk of a convent 
dedicated to the Virgin, near Constantinople. His 
“Commentary on the Psalms” was published in a 
Latin version in 1530, and has been often reprinted. 
His “Commentary on the Four Evangelists” was 
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published in Latin, 1544, and republished after¬ 
ward 1547, 15G0, 1G02, and in the “Bibliotheca 
Patrum.” Other exegetical works are extant in 
manuscript in the Vatican, on the Pauline and 
Catholic Epistles, also letters, a monody on the 
death of Eustathius of Thessalonica, and a conver¬ 
sation with a Saracenic philosopher. His great 
polemical work was undertaken bv desire of the 
emperor Alexius; it is entitled “ A Dogmatic Pan¬ 
oply of the Orthodox Faith.” 

EUTUCHITES (eu'tu-kites) (from cutuchein , 
to be fortunate or happy), a sect of religious stoics 
in the third century who held that we ought to 
rejoice equally in all events, because to grieve 
would be to dishonor our Creator, as well as ren¬ 
der ourselves miserable. 

EUTYCHIANS (eu-tik'e-nnz), early heretics 
who taught with Eutyches that in Jesus Christ 
there was but one nature, compounded of the di¬ 
vine and human natures—an error opposite to that 
of the Nestorians. who acknowledged in Christ two 
natures, but imagined that they were two persons. 
Eutyches and Dioscorus, bishops of Alexandria, 
who taught the same error, having been supported 
by a synod at Ephesus termed “ Latrocinium” were 
condemned as heretics by the fourth CEcumenical 
Council at Chalcedon, A.D. 431. Their descendants, 
entitled “Acephali,” “Jacobites” or “Monophy- 
Bites,” exist at this day in the East, but separate 
from the Greek or Eastern Church. 

EUTYCHUS (eu'te-kus), a young man of 
Troas who sat in the open window of the third 
floor while St. Paul was preaching late in the 
night, and who, being overcome by sleep, fell out 
into the court below. He was “ taken up dead,” 
but the apostle, going down, extended himself 
upon the body and embraced it, like the prophets 
of old, 1 Ki. xvii. 21; 2 Ki. iv. 34, and when he 
felt the signs of returning life restored him to his 
friends with the assurance that “his life was in 
him.” Before Paul departed in the morning the 
youth was brought to him alive and well. It is 
disputed whether Eutychus was really dead or 
only in a swoon, and hence whether a miracle was 
performed or not. It is admitted that the circum¬ 
stances and the words of Paul himself sanction 
the notion that the young man was not actually 
dead, but, on the other hand, it is contended that 
the words of the narrator, “taken up dead,” are 
too plain to justify us in receiving them in the 
modified sense of “taken up for dead,” which that 
interpretation requires. 

EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS (e-vag'- 
re-us sko-las'te-kus), an eminent Church historian 
of the sixth century. The place of his birth is 
uncertain, but he is generally recognized as a 
native of Epiphaneia on the Orontes. He was a 
lawyer, and rendered eminent service to Greg¬ 
ory, the patriarch of Antioch, whom he defend¬ 
ed in a council at Constantinople in A. D. 589. 
He wrote a continuation of the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of Eusebius and Theodoret which reaches 
from A. D. 431, the time of the Council of Ephe¬ 
sus, till A. D. 593. He was orthodox so far as 
theology was concerned ; but contrary to the usual 
habit of lawyers, he was credulous, and therefore 
several of his statements require confirmation. 
The best edition of his history is usually included 
in the collection which contains Eusebius, Socrates, 
Sozomen and the life of Constantine with the an¬ 
notations of Valerius. 


EVANGEL (e-van'jel), EV ANGEL Y 
(e-van'je-le), or EVANGILE (e-van'jil), terms 
applied in early works to the gospel. 

EVANGELICAL (e-van-jel'e-k’l). 1. That 
which pertains to the gospel as distinct from the 
law. I<or instance, such preaching as would lead 
a sinner to rely alone on the finished redemption 
and perfect righteousness of Christ as the sole 
ground of hope of justification and of acceptance 
with God, instead of relying on Christ in some 
measure and adding to the work of Christ the 
merit of personal worth of any kind, or Church 
services or anything in aid or supplement of 
Christ’s work, is called “evangelical,” and the 
latter is called “legal,” inasmuch as the sinner 
who rests to any extent on his own doing is so far 
resting on obedience to the law which he has ren¬ 
dered, and which he holds must be accepted by 
God and taken into the account because of which 
he is justified or accepted. 2. That which pertains 
to the four evangelist* 3. A name applied to the 
promoters of the religious revival in the Church 
of England in the eighteenth century, which in¬ 
sisted largely on the Reformation doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith. 4. A name often applied in 
England to Calvinistic dissenters. 5. The tech¬ 
nical name of the establishment in Prussia formed 
by the fusion of the Lutherans and Calvinists. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (al-li'ans), 
an association of the evangelical brethren of dif¬ 
ferent Churches formed with a view to show the 
world that on all important and essential matters 
of faith and practice there is a real union and 
harmony among those who hold the faith. The 
brethren who constitute this alliance come together 
on profession of an evangelical faith by the mem¬ 
bers in their individual capacity. Jt was in Great 
Britain that the movement began which issued in 
the formation of this association. In Liverpool, 
in the year 1845, no less than 21G persons belong¬ 
ing to different evangelical Churches met, and 
their deliberations led to the meeting in London 
of the first general assembly of the body, at which 
nearly a thousand brethren took part. In this re¬ 
markable body there were forty-seven eminent 
men from the Continent of Europe, and no less 
than eighty-seven from different parts of America 
and other places. Sir Culling Eardley was the 
first chairman, and he held this position until his 
death. The alliance in its platform clearly defined 
the views of the members, stating the fact that the 
aim was not to unite Churches as they existed, nor 
to aim at the modification of Church organizations 
so as in time to secure their absorption into other 
bodies, but, on the other hand, to recognize the 
Christianity of the members, to promote kindly 
association and fraternal intercourse with each 
other, and to combine the efforts of the members 
in resisting common enemies and securing common 
objects. Thus the bond was to be that of a Chris¬ 
tian, not a Church, union. It followed that a basis I 
of union had to be declared, and on the motion of 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, D.D., such a basis 
was submitted, and after mature consideration it 
was adopted. It embraces the principles which 
are commonly known as evangelical, and includes— 

1. The inspiration, sufficiency and authority of the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith. 2. The right of all 
men to examine and study the word of God for 
their guidance, so as to he made wise unto salvation. 

3. The doctrine of the Trinity. 4. The depravitv 
of man as the result of the fall. 5. The work of 
Christ, including his incarnation, atonement and 


mediatorial intercession on behalf of sinners of 
mankind. G. The justification of believers through 
the merits of Christ received by faith alone. 7. 
The agency of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration 
and sanctification of the people of God. 8. The 
immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the future judgment and the eternal misery 
of the lost and the blessedness of the righteous. 
9. The divine institution of the gospel ministry 
and the perpetuity of the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

I rom time to time important meetings of the 
alliance have been held, and great good has been 
effected in Sweden, in Germany, in Turkey, in 
Russia, Italy and elsewhere by effective inter¬ 
position on behalf of persons suffering from perse¬ 
cution, and the efforts of the alliance have heen 
directed to the relieving of Protestants, of Mo¬ 
hammedans, Romanists, Jews, where they mav 
have been oppressed either by religionists who 
differed from them or by the unwise policy of the 
governments under which they lived. 

The American branch was formed in 1867 in 
the city of New ^ork, and it has nobly borne its 
share in the benevolent work at which the alliance 
aims. In the meetings at London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Berlin and Geneva great good has been ac¬ 
complished, and the European brethren looked 
forward with great expectancy to the assembly 
which had been resolved on at New York, and 
which was postponed owing to the Franco-German 
war; but the month of October, 1873, will in future 
years stand out in the records of the alliance as 
one of the most fraternal and effective of all the 
unions of the brethren who compose this great and 
loving band of Christian disciples. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION (as-so- 

se-a shun). In the year 1800 the disciples of the 
Rev. Jacob Albright formed an association with a 
view to promote the increase of religious zeal and 
purity. For ten years Albright had aimed at this 
result. The association has rapidly increased in 
the number of members and in the amount of work 
which it has accomplished. Lately it comprised 
14 conferences, had 48G itinerant and 379 local 
pieachers, had 834 Sunday-schools containing 
45,000 children, had a membership of about 
65,000 persons, a college at Plainfield, Ill., an or¬ 
phan institution, a publishing-house at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and several periodicals. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH CONFER¬ 
ENCE is the title of an assembly of delegates of 
the Protestant churches of Germany who meet to 
consult about the condition of the churches and the 
best means of promoting their spiritual welfare. 
Their first meeting was held at Berlin in 1846, 
and the churches of Germany were generally rep¬ 
resented, but delegates did not attend from Aus¬ 
tria, Bavaria, Oldenburg and the Free Cities. In 
1852 another meeting was held at Eisenach, at 
which place the conference has since assembled. 
Important resolutions on religious liberty, on mar¬ 
riage and other matters have been agreed on, and 
the effects of these conferences have been greatly 
blessed to the revival of religion in Germany. 

EVANGELICAL COUNSELS, special 

counsels in the gospel which refer to the highest 
kind of Christian perfection. 

EVANGELICAL UNIONISTS, a denom¬ 
ination which originated in 1843 in Scotland. See 
Morrisoxianism. 
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EVERLASTING GOSPEL 


EVANGELISMUS (e-van-jel-is'mus). 1 
The feast of the A nnunciation, among the Arme¬ 
nians celebrated by anticipation on January 5th, 
on account of Lent. 2. Palm Sunday. 

EVANGELIST (e-van'jel-ist). “Evangelists 
were presbyters of principal sufficiency whom the 
apostles sent abroad and used as agents in ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs wheresoever they saw need. ... And 
concerning evangelists afterward in Trajan’s days, 
the history ecclesiastical noteth that many of the 
apostles’ disciples and scholars which were then 
alive and did with singular love of wisdom affect 
the heavenly word of God, to show their willing 
minds in executing that which Christ first of all 
required at the hands of men, they sold their pos¬ 
sessions, gave them to the poor, and betaking 
themselves to travel, undertook the labor of evan¬ 
gelists—that is, they painfully preached Christ and 
delivered the gospel to them who as yet had never 
heard the doctrine of faith ” (Hooker). The “ work 
of an evangelist,” 2 Tim. iv. 5, would seem to have 
been specially the carrying of the gospel message 
to persons and places previously unacquainted 
with it. Hence, one bearing another office might 
be an evangelist. Thus Philip, “one of the seven,” 



Symbol of the Four Evangelists. 


is called an “evangelist,” Acts xxi. 8 . Evangel¬ 
ists are distinguished from “pastors and teachers,” 
and placed before them in Eph. iv. 11, as being 
itinerant; whereas pastors and teachers belonged 
more to a settled church ; they are omitted in the 
list of 1 Cor. xii. 28, because no reference was 
there made to missionary extension of the church, 
but rather to its internal organization. Eusebius 
speaks of evangelists as both preaching Christ and 
circulating the record of the holy Gospels. Hence, 
probably, the ordinary usage of the word evangel¬ 
ists to denote the writers of the four Gospels. 

EVANGELISTARY (e-van-jel-is'ta-re), a 
book in the English Church which contains those 
portions of the Gospels which are to be used in 
the communion service. 

EVANS (iv'anz or ev'anz), CALEB, P.D., was 
greatly distinguished in the west of England as the 
founder of “ The Bristol Education Society,” an in¬ 
stitution which trained many young men for the 
ministry of the dissenters. His “ Answer to Dr. 
Priestly’s Appeal” and his “Scripture Doctrine 
of the Atonement” were timely productions. He 
wrote with great power on behalf of the colonies 
on the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, and 
his “Letter to John Wesley in reply to his Calm 
Address to the American Colonies,” and his “ Re¬ 


ply to Fletcher’s Vindication of Wesley’s Address,” 
showed how far ahead he was of the men who in 
that day were permitted to hold the helm of power, 
and to mismanage the affairs of the nation. He 
died in 1791 in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

EVANS, CHRISTMAS, holds the first rank 
among the great preachers of Wales. He was born 
of poor parents in 1766 in Cardiganshire, and he 
had no education. He was brought to feel the 
importance of religion in his seventeenth year, and 
forthwith he began to learn to read ; and he studied 
the Welsh Bible and began to exhort. He settled 
at Lleyn and next at Anglesea, where his fame 
spread abroad. He began to itinerate through 
the principality, and the effect of his sermons on 
his immense audiences was most electrical. He 
had wondrous powers of dramatic action. His 
addresses were dialogues in which the characters 
took their parts, and his powers of description, of 
appeal and of warning, when delivered in the 
Welsh tongue with Celtic emotion excited to fever 
heat to a Welsh audience, were such as to sway 
the greatest multitudes. The remains of his ser¬ 
mons which have been translated show very clearly 
what the secret of his power was. At the present 
day his name is still fresh in the affectionate mem¬ 
ories of the Welsh people. 

EVANS, JOHN, D.D., was born at Wrex¬ 
ham, in Denbighshire, in 1680. He succeeded his 
father in that place in 1702, and the eminent Daniel 
Williams, on learning that he was called to Dub¬ 
lin, brought him to London, associated him with 
himself in his charge in the metropolis. At that 
time the Arian system was the leading topic of in¬ 
terest in the Church. Dr. Evans, though holding 
orthodox views, hesitated to commit himself by 
signing the articles of a written creed. He held a 
leading place among the dissenters, as is evident 
from the fact that to him was assigned the duty of 
writing the comment on the Epistle to the Romans, 
to make up the unfinished work of Matthew Henry. 
Dr.' Doddridge held this performance in great 
esteem. He commenced a well-known history of 
nonconformity from the Reformation downward, 
but his death left the work incomplete, and Mr. 
Neal was induced to finish it. He died in 1730. 

EVE (eev), the wife of Adam and mother of 
mankind. Her formation, her yielding to the 
tempter, and inducing Adam to join her in disobe¬ 
dience to the divine command, the promise in 
respect to her seed, and the names she imposed on 
three of her sons, indicating her expectations and 
feeling in regard to them, are narrated in Gen. ii., 
iii., iv. See also 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14. 
See Adam. 

EVE, or EVEN, the evening before certain 
holydays, as Christmas Eve, Easter Even, etc. In 
former times religious services were held, and 
sometimes a large portion of the night was devoted 
to prayer and prepnration for the holyday. These 
night services were called Vigils and Watching. 
Easter Even is the only one for which the Ameri¬ 
can Episcopal Church provides a special service. 

EVELYN (ev'e-lin), JOHN, was born at Wot- 
ton, in Surrey, in 1630, and educated at Baliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. He embraced the cause of the king 
in the civil war, but eventually he went to the Con¬ 
tinent, and remained in France and Italy until 
peace was restored, when he returned and entered on 
public life. He had a large share in the formation of 


the Royal Society, and he contributed many papers 
among the “Transactions.” He is still known as 
the author of the very remarkable work, “ Sylva; 
or, A Discourse on Forest Trees.” His “ History 
of Religion, a Rational Account of True Religion,” 
which lay in manuscript till 1850, has been pub¬ 
lished ; and his “ Life of Mrs. Godolphin” has also 
been edited by the present bishop of Winchester. 
The interest attaching to his “ Diary and Corre¬ 
spondence” continues to the present day, and the 
last edition contains much new and valuable 
matter. 

EVENING (eev'ning). The evening, after 
sunset, was the beginning of the Jewish day. See 
Day. For explanation of the phrase, “Between 
the two evenings,” Ex. xii. 6 , marg., and else¬ 
where, see Passover. 

EVENING PSALM. In the early Church, 
the 141st Psalm was usually sung at evening ser¬ 
vice, and thus came to be called the Evening 
Psalm. 

EVEN-SONG (eev’n-song), the service which 
is appointed by the Church of England to be “said 
or sung” on the evening of each day. The term 
“sung” does not mean singing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term, but the “intoning” or 
chanting style common in cathedrals. 

EVE OF CLIFFS, St. Thomas’ eve, in the 
isle of Man, England, because men then went out 
on the cliffs to shoot game for Christmas. 

EVERLASTING (ev-er-last'ing). The kin¬ 
dred words “everlasting,” “eternal,” are used in 
scripture, sometimes in their full and strict mean¬ 
ing, as when applied to the Deity, Gen. xxi. 33; 
Deut. xxxiii. 27; Ps. xii. 13; xc. 2 , implying 
duration without beginning or end ; sometimes to 
denote a long or indefinite period. Thus we have 
“the everlasting hills,” Gen. xlix. 26, stable and 
deeply-founded, “an everlasting priesthood” in 
the family of Aaron and of his grandson Phinehas, 
Ex. xl. 15; Num. xxv. 13, because, through the 
whole Jewish polity, the Levitical priesthood 
should last on; the type, too, of that still more 
excellent priesthood which Christ would exercise. 
The word is applied to the future condition, happy 
or miserable, of men in another world. See Pun¬ 
ishment. 

EVERLASTING GOSPEL is the title 
ascribed to a book published about A. D. 1254, the 
author being (probably) Gerhardus the Franciscan. 
The corruptions of the Church had been attacked 
by Joachim of Floris, who intimated that a revival 
was at hand. The Franciscans caught at this idea, 
aiming at the advancement of their order, and an 
apocalyptic party arose among them. Very vague 
notions were entertained among the Franciscans 
respecting this Gospel, and the ideas of the Mon- 
tanists seem to have been revived among them. 
Joachim’s doctrines of the “dispensations” pointed 
to the alarming fact that the kingdom of Christ or 
the Church was to terminate in 1260, and that then 
the “Everlasting Gospel” dispensation was to 
begin, and a new constitution of church order 
should prevail. The “ Introductorius” of Ger¬ 
hardus was assailed by the theologians of Paris, 
and it was condemned by Pope Alexander IV. in 
1255. It has not survived, but its character is 
known bv the references to it by Hugo of Caro and 
Nicolas Eymeric the Inquisitor. 
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EVER-VIRGIN, the term used to express 
the belief that the mother of God remained a vir¬ 
gin after the birth of our Lord, as well as before 
his incarnation. 

EVI (e'vi), one of the kings or chiefs of Mid- 
ian slain by the Israelites, Num. xxxi. 8 ; Josh, 
xiii. 21 . 

EVIDENCE (cv'i-dens) is that which proves 
the existence or non-existence, or the truthfulness 
or untruthfulness, of something which is affirmed 
or which is a matter of debate. In his “ Comment¬ 
ary,” Blackstone defines evidence as that “ which 
demonstrates, makes clear or ascertains the truth 
of the very fact or point in issue either on one side or 
the other;” and Fleming, in his “Vocabulary of 
Philosophy,” says very concisely, “Intuitive evi¬ 
dence comprehends all first truths or principles of 
common sense, as ‘every change implies the oper¬ 
ation of a cause;’ axioms in science, as ‘ things 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another;’ 
and the evidence of our consciousness, whether by 
sensation or memory or thought, as when we touch 
or remember or know or feel anything. Evidence 
of this kind arises directly from the presence or 
contemplation of the object, and gives knowledge 
without any effort on our parts. Deductive evi¬ 
dence is distinguished as demonstrable and prob¬ 
able. Demonstrable evidence rests upon axioms or 
first truths, from which by ratiocination we attain 
to other truths. It is scientific and leads to cer¬ 
tainty. It admits not of degrees, and it is impossi¬ 
ble to conceive the contrary of the truth which it 
establishes. Probable evidence has reference not 
to necessary but contingent truth. It admits of 
degrees, and is derived from various sources—e. < 7 ., 
experience, analogy and testimony.” On the dis¬ 
tinction between demonstrative and probable evi¬ 
dence the great work of Bishop Butler, “The 
Analogy of Religion,” may be studied with great 
profit, as well as the works of Dr. Brown on “ Cause 
and Effect,” and Dr. Abercrombie on the “ Intel¬ 
lectual Powers.” 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. The 

atheist denies the existence of the Deity; the theist 
admits the being of God, but denies the existence 
of any revelation of the character and attributes of 
God, except those which are manifested in the uni¬ 
verse. The theologian who writes on Christian 
evidences aims at proving that God has made his 
mind and purpose known by a special revelation, 
and that the religion which is taught in the Bible 
is such a revelation. The literature on this sub¬ 
ject is very extensive, and from the necessities of 
the case it deals with all the forms which skepti¬ 
cism has raised against the word of God. 

There are three heads under which the argu¬ 
ments in support of Christianity have usually been 
arranged—external, internal and collateral. There 
are matters, however, of prime importance which 
an intelligent and honest discussion of this subject 
would have settled before going into detail. An 
honest investigator who admits the being of God 
and the existence of a moral economy admits much 
more than many superficial objectore to the Chris¬ 
tian system are aware of. Moral agency necessarily 
involves the existence of moral law, penalty, judge, 
judgment and infliction of penalty in case of trans¬ 
gression. Associate the idea of God with these 
things, and then the absurdity becomes apparent 
of the proposition that an economy of law and 
government shall be established in the hands of 
an infinite God, and vet that no settlement or 


adjudication worthy of an infinite and perfect ruler 
and judge shall take place. As there is moral 
evil and guilt in the family of man, condemnation 
must be the lot of the guilty, if no way of safety or 
escape can be found. Here, however, the theist 
may appeal to the universe, to law, to evervthing 
around him, and no voice of nature can ever tell 
him of a way of deliverance from guilt, or afford 
even a glimmering ray of hope for the future. A 
thorough settlement of this point will at once show 
how important must a revelation be, if such be pos¬ 
sible, that draws aside the veil which interposes 
between time and eternity and displays a way of 
escape and bliss. That a revelation from God is 
possible—for it is obvious that the omnipotent God, 
who made the mind of man, has the power of mak¬ 
ing his will known to man, and that He is able to 
cause man by irresistible evidence to know that the 
knowledge or the message given is from the Most 
High. And further still, it is beyond all reason¬ 
able dispute that the omnipotent God, if he vouch¬ 
safe a revelation to any of his creatures, can so 


j . T,ie internal evidence for the Christian system 
includes an examination of the doctrines of the 
Bible, their exhibition of the character of God in 
his dealings with man, their relation to puritv and 
virtue, their tendency to improve man in this life 
and to fit him for a future. It compares the ethics 
of the gospel with the other systems which have 
existed in the world, and it points out the effect 
on man wherever Christianity has prevailed. It 
points to the fact that it is only in the Bible where 
an exhibition can be found of the character of God 
worthy of the Creator and the Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse, and that the portraiture which is given in the 
Bible of man is such as can be found nowhere else, 
which all men feel to be fully and accurately de¬ 
scriptive of man’s condition and state, and which 
the Being who made man and knew all that was in 
man could alone produce. Nowhere in all litera¬ 
ture but in the Bible is there such a provision ex¬ 
hibited as man’s legal and moral wants require. 
All that he is, all that he needs for time and for 
eternity, are recognized, provided for and held 
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endow them with such powers or evidence as will 
enable them to show that they really have received 
a communication from on high. Let these prin¬ 
ciples be settled, and then the force of the arguments 
will be felt which have been classed under the head 
of external evidences. Miracles and prophecy are 
included under this head. An elaborate discussion 
of these points cannot he attempted in this article, 
which aims only at direction and pointing out the 
course of investigation to be pursued. That the 
fact of a miracle having been displayed can be 
proved by irresistible testimony may be seen in the 
small but inestimable work of Leslie in his “Short 
Method with the Deists,” a work which has never 
yet met with even a plausible reply. That the 
condition of the Jews on their dispersion among 
the nations, and yet in their continued Jewish 
capacity, notwithstanding the influences which have 
tended {o absorb them into other nationalities, 
when taken in connection with the intimations in 
the word of God that this fate would befall them, 
must be taken as one of the most cogent evidences 
that a reasonable mind could receive that there is 
really a prophetic element in the word of God. 


forth for his acceptance, and this characteristic of 
the Bible separates it from all mere human pro¬ 
ductions, from suppositions, or forged or apocry¬ 
phal writings, which in any age or land have been 
set forth as being a revelation from God. 

Collateral evidences are found in the facts con¬ 
nected with the manner in which the gospel has 
been diffused through the world. When did 
Christianity originate, who were the great leaders, 
how did they act, what was the state of the nations’ 
socially, morally and spiritually, when they ap¬ 
peared, what did these teachers propound, how 
were they received, what did they gain of wealth, 
ease, honor and worldly dignity and applause,' 
were they steadfast, uniform in their testimony, 
and did they improve the world where their sys¬ 
tem was received? Did the world need their 
gospel, and did it elevate and bless the nations 
that received it at their hands? 

As a religion, Christianity proclaims all forms 
of idolatry to be false and perilous. Did the 
teachers of the gospel compromise with idolaters, 
or did they endure persecution at their hands? 
Such considerations, when viewed in connection 
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with the evidence presented under the other heads, 
must show that Christianity really stands on a 
basis such as no other system of religion has ever 
occupied. In addition to these grounds of evi¬ 
dence it may be urged that the character of the 
great Teacher, as portrayed in the New Testament, 
is in itself an irrefragable argument for his di¬ 
vinity and for the divine origin of the word. It 
has been well said that “Jesus of Nazareth is the 
one absolute and unaccountable exception to the 
universal experience of mankind. lie is the great 
central miracle of the whole gospel history, and 
all his miracles are but the natural and necessary 
manifestations of his miraculous person, performed 
with the same ease with which we perform our 
ordinary daily work.” 

Still further, the doctrines of the Bible are asso¬ 
ciated with the facts of the Bible in such a manner 
that when the facts are shown to be historical it 
necessarily follows that the doctrines come to us 
invested with authority and the mind receives 
them as true. Thus, in the nineteenth century, 
Christians everywhere observe the Lord’s Supper 
in commemoration of Christ’s death, as set forth in 


raging elements were roused to overllow the an¬ 
cient world and destroy the guilty population. Or 
it may be caused for a beneficial purpose, as the 
storm which mutilates the trees of the forest clears 
of! the noxious exhalations which produced disease 
and death. Hence God the great Ruler lays upon 
his people the cross of affliction—an evil in itself, 
but intended to refine and purify them as gold from 
the fire, John xv. 2; 1 Pet. i. 6, 7. Moral evil, 
the departure from the perfect standard, exists, we 
see, and is propagated in the world. It entered in 
and marred the condition in which man was cre¬ 
ated, Rom. v. 12, introducing innumerable natural 
evils. But this was not its primary origin. IIow 
it at first appeared in the universe Scripture is 
silent. And why He who is himself most pure per¬ 
mitted it we know not. It is a problem which no 
man has explained. But even from moral evil we 
may sometimes see good results. Some of the high¬ 
est moral virtues could not have been in exercise 
had moral evil not existed. Indeed, it is hard to sec 
how else there could have been any probation of 
moral agents. We need not, however, involve our¬ 
selves in speculations which, with our present lim- 
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the Gospels and in the first Epistle to the Corinth¬ 
ians. So was it in the Church in the eighteenth 
century, and in every century backward, until at 
length the upper chamber is reached and the 
Master is seen in the midst of his disciples, where 
he points to his death and institutes the memorial 
ordinance to be held in perpetual observance. 
The work on the “Evidences,” by Dr. Pnlcy, is 
still worthy of accurate study, and the “Analogy” 
of Butler will never be superseded. The “Lec¬ 
tures on Miracles,” by Mozlcy, the “ Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity,” by Fisher, 
and the treatises of Norton, Barnes, Westcott, 
Hardwick, Maurice, Pressensb and Coleridge, 
among others, may be referred to as dealing with 
the questions which have been recognized as im¬ 
portant in the condition with modern thought. 

EVIDENTLY (ev-e-den'she-av), title-deeds 
of property. 

E VIGIL AN S STULTUM (e-vij'e-lanz 

stuPtum), a nickname for the matins bell. 

EVIL (c'v’l). There is natural evil, and there 
is moral evil. Natural evil may be, and sometimes 
is, the penalty of moral evil or sin, as when the 


ited knowledge, must necessarily be futile. We 
must be content to confess that there arc some 
things too hard for us to understand. But of this 
we may be assured—that God tempteth no man to 
evil, James i. 13, and that he will one day vindi¬ 
cate the equity of his government; the great Judge 
will be seen to have in all things done right. 

EVIL EYE, Prov. xxiii. 6, the envious 
or covetous who grudges the meat he sets be¬ 
fore a guest. In the same sense elsewhere, Deut. 
xv. 9; Matt. xx. 15. It is curious to note how 
much power an evil or malignant eye is supposed 
in Syria to have at the present day. So ridicu¬ 
lously afraid are the people of a blight from this 
cause that “if you merely look at a child, espe¬ 
cially if it be pretty, you must repeat the name of 
the prophet, of God or of the Virgin, with a brief 
petition for protection, or at least say mdshallah (an 
exclamation of admiration or praise to God). If 
you extol the beauty of a horse, you must imme¬ 
diately spit on it, and the same is done sometimes 
to a child ; more frequently, however, they merely 
blow in the face and repeat a charm. The bright 
red or white figures made on fig trees are designed 
to attract the eye from the fruit, lest it should 
wither and fall.” 


EVIL-MERODACH (e'v’l-mer'o-dak), son 
and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, king ot Babylon, 
who, on his accession to the throne, B. C. 662, re¬ 
leased the captive king of Judah, Jehoiachin, from 
prison, treated him with kindness and distinction 
and set his throne above the thrones of the other 
conquered kings who were detained at Babylon, 
2 Ki. xxv. 27; Jer. lii. 31-34. See Babylon, 
Darius. A Jewish tradition ascribes this kind¬ 
ness to a personal friendship which Evil-inerodaeh 
had contracted with the Jewish king when he was 
himself consigned to prison by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, on recovering from his seven years’ mono¬ 
mania, took offence at some part of the conduct of 
his son, by whom the government had in the mean 
time been administered. This story was probably 
invented to account for the fact. Evil-merodach 
is doubtless the same as the Ilvarodan of Ptolemy’s 
“Canon.” The duration of his reign is made out 
variously by chronologers, some extending it to 
twenty-four years, others reducing it to two or 
three. Hales, who adopts the last number, iden¬ 
tifies him with the king of Babylon who formed a 
powerful confederacy against the Medes, which 
was broken up and the king slain by Cyrus, then 
acting for his uncle Cyaxares. But this rests on 
the authority of Xenophon’s “Cyclopedia,” the 
historical value of which he estimates far too 
highly. See Cyrus. The latter half of the name 
Evil-merodach is that of a Babylonian god. See 
Merodacii. Two modes of explaining the former 
part of it have been attempted. Some derive it 
from a Hebrew word which means “ foolish,” but 
others propose to consider it the derivative of a 
word in the Arabic signification of “to be first,” 
affording the sense of “ prince of Merodach.” This 
rests on the assumption that the Babylonian lan¬ 
guage was of Syro-Arabian origin. Gesenius, on 
the other hand, who does not admit that origin, 
believes that some Indo-Germanic word of similar 
sound, but reputable sense, is concealed under evil, 
and that the Hebrews made some slight perversion 
in its form to produce a word of contemptuous 
signification in Hebrew. He was murdered by 
Nergal-sharezer or Neriglissar, who had married 
his sister, and who seized his crown. Possibly his 
mildness of rule may have given opportunity to 
the treason which cut him off’ $ Ki. xxv. 27-30; 
Jer. lii. 31-34. Some authorities report him to 
have been luxurious and intemperate. 

EWALD (e'wald), WILHELM ERNST, was 
born at Wachtersbach (Isenburg-Budingen) in 
Germany in 1704. He pursued his studies at Duis¬ 
burg, Bremen and Utrecht, and graduated at the 
university of the latter place in 1728 as D.D. -He 
was first elected prencher at the Reformed church 
of Altona, subsequently at that of Lehe, near Bre¬ 
men, where he remained up to his death, in 1741. 
11 is writings, chiefly consisting of meditations and 
smaller dissertations on theological subjects, are 
rather numerous, but not of an eminent character. 
His principal work is “Miscellaneous Sacred Em¬ 
blems.” lie also left a hitherto unpublished frag¬ 
ment of a commentary on the New Testament. 

EWE (eu), Gen. xxxii. 14 ; 2 Sara. xii. 3; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 71, and elsewhere. See Sheep. 

EWING (eu'ing), JOHN, I).I)., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, and 
provost of the university of Pennsylvania, was 
born in the year 1732 in Cecil co., Md. He grad¬ 
uated at Princeton, and was soon admitted as an 
instructor in the college at Philadelphia. With a 
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view to secure the academy at Newark, in Dela¬ 
ware, he visited England and Scotland to raise 
funds, and on his return he was made provost and 
professor of natural philosophy in 1779. He died 
in 1802, leaving sermons and “ Lectures on Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy” behind him. 

EX ANIMO (ex-an'e-mo), a phrase some¬ 
times added in the English Church, in oaths and 
declarations to express hearty agreement with the 
verbal formula. It occurred among other places 
in the 36th canon of 1603, but was omitted in the 
emendation of 1859, the words “ I do solemnly 
make the following declaration ” being substituted. 

EXARCH (ex'ark). The Byzantine empe¬ 
rors gave this title to their viceroys in Italy and 
Africa after Justinian had reconquered these prov¬ 
inces. In the early Church this title was assumed 
and given to the highest rank of the clergy. In 
the Greek Church the exarch visits the provinces 
allotted to him, in order to know the condition of 
the clergy, how the monasteries are managed and 
how divine service is conducted. 

EX CATHEDRA (ex-ka-the'dra), equiva¬ 
lent to “ with authority.” The cathedra was the 
chair of a teacher, and of a bishop. Sedes was an 
equivalent,whence “see” ; as from cathedra , “cathe¬ 
dral.” A judgment ex cathcdrd was a formal official 
judgment after evidence and upon deliberation. 

EXCHEQUER (ex'chek-er), the building be- 
longing to a monastery in which all the payments 
were made. 

EXCOMMUNICATION (ex-kom-meu-ne- 
kay'shun). There were three degrees of excommu¬ 
nication in use among the Jews. The lightest was 
called niddui. According to the rabbinical writers, 
this could be inflicted for twenty-four different 
causes. It involved various disabilities, as, for 
example, no person was to come within four cubits 
of the excommunicated man; and if such man 
died without repentance, a stone was placed upon 
the bier to indicate that he deserved to be stoned. 
It is supposed that this censure is referred to in 
Luke vi. 22; John ix. 22. The sentence lasted 
thirty days; if the man was impenitent, it was pro¬ 
longed to sixty, and then to ninety ; and if he still 
persisted in his fault, he then incurred the second 
degree of punishment, called hherem, which was of 
a much graver character. The sentence was pro¬ 
nounced in a solemn assembly or court; no one 
was to eat with the person so sentenced, no associa¬ 
tion was to be had, no business was to be trans¬ 
acted, with him; nor could he purchase anything 
but food. Perhaps this cefisure may be referred to 
by St. Paul in 1 Cor. v. 11, though the cessation 
of private and social intercourse, not any public 
sentence, is what he seems to intend; see also 
2 Thess. iii. 14 ; comp. Ezra x. 8. Shammatta was 
the severest form of excommunication, in which 
the offender was solemnly devoted to destruction, 
as in the case of Achan, Josh. vii. It is said, how¬ 
ever/that even this curse might be revoked upon 
repentance. St. Paul is thought to allude to it in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. The word he there uses, Mimn- 
utha , is similar in meaning to Shammatta , “ The 
Lord cometh.” 

EXCOMMUNICATION. It is essential to 
the idea of organized society that persons can only 
enjoy the rights and privileges of association on 
condition of being and doing according to the laws 
77 


of the organization. This is true of religious as well 
as of civil institutions. The Christian Church is 
an organized polity, and in the New Testament the 
power and the duty of excluding unworthy mem¬ 
bers are expressly stated, as may be seen in Matt, 
xviii. 15,18 ; 1 Cor. v. 11; 1 Tim. i. 20; Tit. iii. 10. 

Among the Jews excommunication was both a 
civil and ecclesiastical punishment, because their 
system was theocratic, but among Christians it is 
properly and only confined to ecclesiastical rela¬ 
tions. Our Lord shows by the law laid down in 
Matthew that great caution and tenderness were to 
be exercised before persons ought to be removed 
from the Church, and Paul clearly establishes the 
principle that open immorality and heresy both 
warranted exclusion from fellowship, 2 Cor. i. 23; 
xiii. 10; 1 Cor. v. 2, 5; 1 Tim. i. 19, 20. The apos¬ 
tolical churches are warned with great earnestness 
to watch against the corruptions of the day and to 
maintain order and purity in the Church, as may 
be seen in these passages: 2 Thess. iii. 14; Rom. 
xvi. 17 ; Gal. v. 12; lTim.vi.3; Tit. iii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22; and the duty of restoration to fellowship 
on clear evidence being given of repentance and 
reformation, is also set forth, 2 Cor. xi. 5-11. 

In the early Church a modified form of discipline 
prohibited careless persons who brought scandal 
on religion from approaching the Lord’s Supper, 
but they were not excluded ’from the Church, and 
no authority was exercised over them except after 
their confession or clear conviction. In the case, 
however, of grievous offenders and those who ap¬ 
peared to be utterly lapsed and impenitent, exclu¬ 
sion from the Church was the law, and intimation 
was made to the churches of the sentence that had 
been enforced against the excommunicated. 

The discipline of the Romish Church was affected 
by the changes wlijfeh took place from age to age, 
as it ascended higher and higher in its assumptions 
of power. Three degrees—the minor, the major 
and the anathema—are recognized. The power of 
excommunication is held to lie, not in the church- 
members, bul in the bishop, and as the demands of 
the papacy increased the pope has laid his ban on 
whole communities at once. The excommunication 
of a sovereign was held as freeing the subjects from 
their allegiance, but the evidently worldly motives 
that have often led to this papal action have served 
to modify the feelings of terror and awe that in the 
former ages were experienced by nations when 
under the ban. In 1102, Henry IV. was excom¬ 
municated; Napoleon I. in 1809, and Victor Em¬ 
manuel in 1860, were also treated in a similar 
manner, but the sentences on the French and 
Italian rulers were disregarded. The Greek 
Church is very severe on the terms of exclusion, 
and “ every year, on a given Sunday, the greater 
han is pronounced against the pope and the 
Church of Rome,” on which occasion, together 
with a great deal of idle ceremony, a nail is driven 
into the ground with a hammer, as a mark of 
malediction. 

Among Protestants the object of discipline, 
whether by suspension for a time from the sacra¬ 
ments or by formal excommunication, is to aim at 
the reformation of offenders, to show the necessity 
of holiness and to maintain a pure scriptural order 
in the Church. Great care is exercised, so as to 
afford abundant time for explanation, confession or 
amendment before any judicial sentence is pro¬ 
nounced, and in Presbyterian, Methodist and other 
churches any one who may feel aggrieved can carry 
his case by appeal from a lower court to a higher, 
until he secures the judgment of the highest court, 
which represents the voice of the whole Church. 


EXCOMMUNICATION IPSO FACTO, 

a term to indicate that the law inflicts the censure 
of excommunication upon offenders, in certain 
crimes, on the act being done, without formal 
declaration, which nevertheless is not intended so 
as to condemn any person without a lawful trial 
for his offence. 

EXCUBITORIUM (ex-kcu-be-to're-um), a 
gallery in a church in which persons kept watch 
during the night. 

EXCUSATI (ex-keu-zah'tee). 1 Fugitive 
slaves who were forgiven on taking sanctuary in 
the church; their masters were forced to pardon 
them on pain of excommunication. 2. Persons 
who withdrew within churches and abbeys, and 
gave themselves up to serve in them. 3. Those 
who were freed from public charges and burdens. 

EXECUTIONER (ex-e-keu'shun-er). The 
word so rendered in the Old Testament denotes first 
an executioner and then a guardsman, since the sov¬ 
ereign’s body-guard in the East act as executioners. 
The captain of the guard is the chief of the execu¬ 
tioners, Gen. xxxvii. 36; xxxix. 1. Hence, Poti- 
phar had a prison in his house, Gen. xl. 3. Nebu- 
zaradan held this office, Jer. xxxix. 13, also Arioch, 
Dan. ii. 14, under the king of Babylon. And we 
find men of high rank, the very captains of the 
guards themselves, personally performing execu¬ 
tions, 1 Ki. ii. 34. The executioner in Mark vi. 
27 was one of Herod’s guard. 

EXEDRA (ex-e'dra). 1. A building distinct 
from the main body of the church and yet within 
its bounds, such as a baptistry. 2. A part of a 
building communicating with the rest of it by 
means of a gallery. 3. A bishop’s throne. 4. 
The sanctuary. 5. An a mho in choir. 

EXEGESIS (ex-e-je'sis), EXEGETICAL 
THEOLOGY (ex-e-jet'e-kal the-ol'o-je), in¬ 
cludes the departments which treat of the meaning 
of the contents of the Bible, and there it compre¬ 
hends philology, or the critical knowledge of the 
languages of the Old and New Testaments; arclue- 
ology, or the custom and usages, the geography, 
the history.and the polity of the nations referred 
to in Scripture, the formation of the canon and the 
interpretation of the matter or contents of the re¬ 
vealed Word. Sec Hermeneutics. 

EXEQUIES (ex'e-kwiz), the ceremonies of 
burial, but chiefly the procession to the grave, 
were so called. The early Christians dressed the 
body in funeral robes, placed it in a coffin, watched 
it, and then conducted it with torches to the grave, 
singing psalms as they went. The bucharist was 
also celebrated. Prudentius has a poem thence 
named. 

EXERCITATOR (ex-er-se-tal/tor), a monk 
who made visitations among the monasteries by 
command of the general of the order. 

EXHIBITION (ex-e-bish'un). 1. An allow¬ 
ance for meat and drink, usually made by religious 
appropriators of churches to the vicar. 2. Also the 
benefaction settled for the maintaining of scholars 
in universities, not depending on the foundation. 

EXHORTATION (ex-or-tay'shun) WEEK, 
the week before Septuagesima Sunday; so called 
in the Greek Church because the faithful are then 
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exhorted to prepare for the great feast, 
called Exhortatory Week. 

EXILE. See Captivity. 


Also 


EXOCATACCELI (ex-o-kat-a-se'le), the six 
chief officials and counselors of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had precedence of the bishops 
in public assemblies. 

EXODUS, BOOK OF. See Pentateuch. 

EXODUS, THE. That Providence which, 
by a remarkable combination of causes variously 
operating, now on a nomad family in Canaan, 
and again through the slumbers of an Egyptian 
monarch, is seen at the close of Genesis conduct- 


used with a view to cast Satan out of persons who 
were “ possessed,” and even a class of the inferior 
clergy called exorcists were specially charged with 
the duty of restoring those who were the subject 
of demoniacal power. The practice is alluded to 
bv Tertullian, Cyprian, Basil and others of the 
Fathers in the second, third and fourth centuries, 
and in the deliverances of councils of the same 
period. In the third century great importance 
was attached to exorcism in the ordinance of bap¬ 
tism, at which time the devil and all his works 
were renounced. It would appear, however, that 
although Justin Martyr, the first uninspired writer 
who notices baptism, was not aware of any exor¬ 
cising connected with it, still he recognizes the 
belief of his day that Satan and evil spirits could 
be driven from men by the power which was lodged 



ing the Hebrews to Egypt, appears at the opening 
of the history of Exodus no less clearly preparing 
for their restoration. This restoration had been a 
subject of promise as early as the time of Abraham, 
Gen. xv. 14, subsequently and more expressly re¬ 
newed to Jacob at Beersheba, on his way to Egypt, 
God giving him this assurance: “ Fear not to go down 
into Egypt, for I will make of thee a great nation. 
I will go down with thee into Egypt, and I will 
also surely bring thee up again,” Gen. xlu. 3, 4. 
In the full hope of this promise, Jacob and his 
son Joseph died in the land of Egypt, the latter 
in particular taking an oath of his brethren that 
on their departure thence they should carry up 
with them his bones, Gen. 1. 25. See Israel, Ju¬ 
dah and Jews; also, Plagues of Egypt. 

EXORCISM (ex-or'sizm). In the early 
Church there were many ceremonies and torms 


Cromlech. 

in the Church. Even so late as the time of Ed¬ 
ward VI. these words occurred in the English bap¬ 
tismal service: “I command thee, unclean spirit, 
in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, that thou come out and depart from 
these infants whom the Lord Jesus Christ hath 
vouchsafed to call to his holy baptism;” but in 
the revised book of 5th and 6th of Edward VI. the 
form was omitted, and not restored in the subse¬ 
quent revision of the Prayer-Book. 

In the Romish Church among the four minor 
orders of the clergy—“ acolytes, exorcists, readers, 
porters”—the office is still recognized, and the 
bishop gives special directions to those whom he in¬ 
vests with the office as to how they are to act. The 
Greek Church continues exorcism and the office of 
the exorcist. Calvin, Zwinglius and the Reformers 
generally rejected the practice, and the Protestant 
churches hold to their views. 


EXORCIST (ex-or'sist), one who professed 
to cast out devils. We are told that there were 
vagabond Jews, exorcists, at Ephesus, who took 
upon them to use the name of Jesus over those 
that were possessed with evil spirits, Acts xix. 13- 
17 That in our Lord’s time devils were actually 
east out by the Jews can hardly admit of doubt 
else he would not have made the appeal he did 
had their practice been merely a juggle, Matt. xn. 

27. But doubtless there were impostors also who 
pretended to a power which they did not really 
possess; and to the class of these the sons of Sccva 
belonged. It is well to observe that the terms 
“exorcist” and “exorcise” are never applied to 
miracles of Christ, or to the powers which he be- 
stowed on his apostles. 

EXORCIST, the second of the * 
" minor orders.” Their office was 
to exorcise the catechumens and 
prepare the water for baptism, so 
that it might work effectually. 

EXPECTATION (ex-pek-ta'- 
shun) WEEK, the week before 
Whitsunday. The apostles were 
commanded by the risen Saviour to 
tarry at Jerusalem until the piomise 
of the outpouring of the Comforter 
to fit them for their work would be 
fulfilled, and hence the origin of 
this term. 

EXPIATION (ex-pe-a'shun), 
satisfaction made for the guilt of an 
offender. The expiation of Christ 
is that which secures the atonement 
between the sinner and God. See 
Atonement. 

EXPOSITION (ex-po-zish'un) 
OF THE BLESSED SAC¬ 
RAMENT (sak'ra-ment), a strange 
ceremony in the Romish Church. 
About the time of Charles Borromeo 
a custom arose of “exposing” the 
sacrament for forty hours, during 
which it was “watched” day and 
night, and prayers were offered up. 
In 1748, Benedict XVI. endeavored 
to stop the excesses of the Carnival 
by drawing off the people to this 
observance, and he made it attract¬ 
ive by attaching an indulgence to 
it. It has been customary at Rouen, 
on the occasion of great calamities, 
to “expose” the sacrament with great splendor 
and magnificence, but elsewhere it is not so gener¬ 
ally practiced as formerly. 

EXTRAVAGANTS (ex-trav'a-gants). The 
decretal epistles of the popes which follow the Clem¬ 
entines are so called, because at first they were not 
digested or ranged with the other papal constitu¬ 
tions, but seemed to be wandering, as it were, or 
detached from the canon law. The first are those 
of Pope John XXII. The name still attaches to 
them since their incorporation in the body of the 
canon law. 

EXTREME UNCTION (ungk'shun), a cere¬ 
mony used in the Church of Rome which is held to 
be a sacrament, and in which the dying are anoint¬ 
ed with oil which is consecrated by a bishop on 
Maundy Thursday. The name, according to Ma- 
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billon, was not used before the twelfth century. It 
is obvious from Scripture that Christ did not insti¬ 
tute such a sacrament, and it is equally true that 
the anointing alluded to in James v. 14, 15, was 
not a ceremony to do spiritual good to the dying. 
The apostles and elders possessed the gift of heal¬ 
ing, and the passage in James refers to the custom 
which they observed, and gives no countenance to 
the belief that an application to a dying body can 
benefit the immortal soul. In the Greek Church 
the oil is consecrated on Wednesday in “Holy 
Week” by seven priests. 

EYE, EYES. The practice of putting out the 
eyes as a mode of punishment has been both an¬ 
ciently and in modern times very common in the 
East. Captives in war and those who might be 
supposed likely to head rebellions against the sov¬ 
ereign were frequently thus treated, Jud. xvi. 21; 

1 Sam. xi. 2; 2 Ki. xxv. 7. 

The painting of the eye was and is usual among 
Eastern women. This was what Jezebel did, ix. 
30, marg.; comp. Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40. A 
peculiar brilliancy is imparted to the eye, and a 
languishing, amorous cast given to the whole coun¬ 
tenance. The eyelids and eyebrows are thus 
painted with what is called kdhl. “The powder 
from which kdhl is made is collected from burn¬ 
ing almond shells or frankincense, and is in¬ 
tensely black. Antimony and various ores of 
lead are also employed. The powder is kept in 
phials or pots, which are often disposed of in a 
handsomely worked cover or case, and it is applied 
to the eye by a small probe of wood, ivory or silver, 
which is called vieel , while the whole apparatus is 
named mlkhaly” It is a great object to lengthen 
the eye and bring it to an almond shape. 

The eye is figuratively or symbolically used to 
denote activity and vigilance, Ezek. i. 18; x. 12; 
Rev. iv. 6, 8. So at the Persian court there was 
an officer called the “king’s eye.” And as the 
expression of the eye indicates various emotions— 
humility, envy, etc.—these arc often ascribed to 
the eye itself, Job xxii. 29, marg.; Prov. vi. 17, 
marg.; xxviii. 22; Isa. iii. 16; Ezek. xxiv. 16, 25; 
Matt. xx. 15; 2 Pet. ii. 14; 1 John ii. 16. 

EZAR (e'zar), 1 Chr. i. 38. See Ezer. 

EZBAI (ez'bi), the father of one of David’s 
warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 37. In the parallel list, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 35, we have for Ezbai “ the Arbite.” 

EZBON (ez'bon). 1. One of the sons of Gad, 
Gen. xlvi. 16. In the genealogy in Num. xxvi. 
15-18 for this name there stands Ozni, from whom 
came the clan of the Oznites. 2. A Benjamite 1 
Chr. vii. 7. He is nowhere else mentioned, and 
a conjecture has been hazarded that he was 
adopted into Benjamin from another tribe. 

EZEOHIAS (ez-e-ki'as). 1. 1 Esd. ix. 14, a 
corrupt form of Jahaziah, Ezra x. 15. 2. 2 Esd. 
vii. 40, Hezekiah. 


among those Jews who were carried captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar with Jehoiachin, king of Judah, 
and were settled on the river Chebar, in the north¬ 
ern part of Mesopotamia, where they would meet 
the descendants of the earlier exiles from the ten 
tribes, some of whom had been located in this 


personal character was as remarkable as his writ¬ 
ings for vigor and energy. He was eminently 
fitted to oppose the people of “stubborn front and 
hard heart” to whom he was sent. How thoroughly 
he was devoted to his work is apparent in the touch¬ 
ing account which he gives of liis conduct when his 



Ezekiel. 


EZECIAS (ez-e-ki'as), 1 Esd. ix.43, Hilkiah, 
Neh. viii. 4. 

EZEKIAS (ez-e-ki'as), Matt. i. 9, 10, the 
Greek form of Hezekiah. 

EZEKIEL (ez-e'ke-el), THE PRQPIIET, 
TIIE BOOK OF. Ezekiel, whose name means 
“God will strengthen ” or “ prevail,” was, like Jer¬ 
emiah, a priest as well as a prophet. He was 


neighborhood. Here he received his commission 
as a prophet in the fifth year of his captivity, soon 
after Jeremiah’s message to the exiles, Jer. eh. 
xxix., and about six years before Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and he continued to prophesy for at 
least twenty-two years, probably at the same place. 
He was evidently much esteemed by his country¬ 
men, for their elders came frequently to inquire 
what message God had sent through him. His 


wife died, ch. xxiv. 15-18. Tradition says that he 
was put to death by a leader among his fellow- 
exiles. In the Middle Ages a building near Bag¬ 
dad was shown as his tomb. 

Ezekiel was contemporary with Jeremiah and 
Daniel, and probably with Habakkuk. Jeremiah’s 
ministry began thirty-four years before that of 
Ezekiel, and continued for six or seven years after 
its commencement. Daniel was known as an in- 
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predictions respecting foreign nations come between 

these two great divisions, and were for the most 
part uttered during the interval between the divine 
intimation of the siege of Jerusalem, ch. xxiv. 2, 
and the arrival of the news of its fall, ch. xxxiii. 21.’ 

The prophecies of Ezekiel are remarkable not 
only for the frequency of symbolic representations, 



Ezra reading ttie Law in the hearing of the People. 


of rebuke and condemnation, for their immediate 
object was to awaken the Jews to a sense of their 
guilt and danger and to lead them to repentance, 
especially warning them against the attempt to 
shake off the Babylonian yoke by the help of 
Egypt, and assuring them that the destruction of 
their city and temple was near at hand. After that 
event they are remarkably consolatory, and pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to reanimate the exiles by the pros¬ 
pects of future deliverance and prosperity. The 


but also for the repeated use of images derived 
from the writings of his predecessors, which, how¬ 
ever, supply only the germs of lengthened and 
elaborate descriptions. Thus the simple and sub¬ 
lime outlines of David and Isaiah are here tilled 
in with numerous picturesque details, comp. Ps. ii., 
cx. with eh. xxxviii., xxxix., and Isa. xxvii. 19 
with eh. xxxvii. 1-14. And this characteristic of 
the prophet must be borne in mind in order to un¬ 
derstand aright many parts of his writings. 


In the prophecies of Ezekiel, as in those of 
Isaiah, allusions to the person and kingdom of 
Messiah are usually connected with promises of 
the return of the Jews to Canaan. But in accord¬ 
ance with the character of his mind, these subjects 
are presented in figurative language, with the 
greatest particularity of detail. This is observable 
especially in the last nine 
chapters of the book, where 
a new vast temple, with its 
furniture and service, a new 
city far larger than the for¬ 
mer, a new land much more 
extensive than Canaan and 
divided equally among the 
tribes of Israel, are mi¬ 
nutely described as the ma¬ 
terial representation of the 
Church and people of God 
consecrated, united and ex¬ 
tended under the domin¬ 
ion of the true David, ch. 
xxxiv. 23. 

The book may be divided 
into nine sections, which 
are for the most part chro¬ 
nologically arranged as fol¬ 
lows : 

I. Ezekiel’s call to the 
prophetic ofiice, ch. i.-iii. 
14 . 

II. Symbolical repre¬ 
sentations and predictions 
of the approaching destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the 
sufferings of the people, 
with a promise of the pres¬ 
ervation of a remnant, ch. 
iii. 15-vii. 

III. Visions presented to 

the prophet a year and two 
months later than the for¬ 
mer, exhibiting the temple 
polluted by Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Assyrian 
idolatries, and the conse¬ 
quent judgments on the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem and 
on the priests—a few faith¬ 
ful being marked for ex¬ 
emption—closing with 

promises of better times 
and a purer worship, ch. 
viii.-xi. 

IV. A series of reproofs 
and warnings directed 
against the prevalent sins 
and errors of the people, 
calls to repentance and re¬ 
newed threatenings of pun¬ 
ishment, which is shown to 
be the consequence of their 
own acts, and not only of 
the sins of their fathers, ch. 
xii.-xix. 

V. Another series of warnings, delivered about 
a year later, announcing the coming judgments to 
be yet nearer, accompanied with promises of future 
mercy, ch. xx.-xxiii. 

A I. Predictions, uttered two years and five 
months later, announcing to the exiles the begin- 
ning of, the siege of Jerusalem on that very day, 
comp. 2 Ivi. xxv. 1, and assuring them of its com¬ 
plete overthrow, ch. xxiv. 

^ Predictions of approaching divine judg- 
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ments on surrounding heathen nations, ch. xxv.- 
xxxii. 

VIII. Exhortations to the Jews to repent and 
reform, delivered alter the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; prophecies of the future restoration of Israel, 
the overthrow of their enemies and the triumphs 
of the kingdom of God upon earth, ch. xxxiii.- 
xxxix. 

IX. Symbolic representations of the establish¬ 
ment and prosperity of the kingdom of Christ, ch. 
xl.-xlviii. 

There is a somewhat perplexing statement of 
Josephus that Ezekiel wrote two books. The most 
general explanation is that (if not a mere error on 
the part of the Jewish historian) lie divided the 
book we have into two parts, making that which 
contains a description of the temple, xl.-xlviii., a 
distinct treatise, as altogether apart from the pre¬ 
ceding portion of his writings. 

EZELi (e'zel), “departure,” a stone or stone- 
heap by which David and Jonathan parted, 1 Sam. 
xx. 19. Some conjectural emendations of vs. 19, 
41, have been proposed; but as they rest on the 
text of the Septuagint, which is unsettled here, 
they can hardly be adopted. See Eben-Ezel. 

EZEM (e'zem), a city of Simeon, 1 Chr. iv. 29. 
In Josh. xix. 3 it is called Azem. 

EZER (e'zer), “ treasure,” a descendant of Seir 
the Horite, one of the “dukes” in the land of Seir, 
Gen. xxxvi. 21, 27, 30; 1 Chr. i. 42. lie is called 
Ezar in 1 Chr. i. 38. 

EZER, “help.” 1. A. descendant of Judah, 1 
Chr. iv. 4. 2. One of the sons of Ephraim slain 
by the men of Gath, whose cattle they attempted 
to seize, vii. 21. 3. A Gadite chief who joined 

David in the wilderness, xii. 9. 4. A Levite who 
helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 
19. 5. A priest who took part in the dedication 
of the wall, xii. 42. 

EZERIAS (ez-e-ri'as), 1 Esd. viii. 1, Azariah, 
Ezra vii. 1. 

EZIAS (e-zi'as), 1 Esd. viii. 2, Azariah, Ezra 
vii. 2. 

EZION-GEBER (eez'yon-ge'ber), a very an¬ 
cient city lying not far from Elath, on the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. It is first mentioned in Num. 
xxxiii. 35 as one of the stations where the He¬ 
brews halted in their journevings through the 
desert, Deut. ii. 8. From its harbor it was that 
Solomon, 1 Ki. ix. 26, sent the fleet which he had 
there built to the land of Ophir, whence they 
fetched four hundred and twenty talents of gold. 
Here also Jehoshaphat, 1 Ki. xxii. 48; 2 Chr. xx. 
36, built a fleet “ to go to Ophir;” but because he 
had joined himself with Ahaziah, “ king of Israel, 
who did wickedly,” “ the ships were broken that 
they were not able to go to Tarshish.” Josephus 
says that Ezion-geber lay not far from Ailath, which 
was also called Berenice. It is probably the same 
with the once populous city Assvan. Robinson 
says, “ No trace of Ezion-geber seems now to re¬ 
main, unless it be in the name of a small wady 
with brackish water, el-Ghndyan, opening into el- 
Arabah from the western mountain, some distance 
north of Akabah. However different the names 
el-Ghudyan and Ezion may be in appearance, yet 
the letters in Arabic and Hebrew all correspond.” 
See Elatii. 


EZNITE (ez'nite), THE. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 
this epithet is applied to Adino, who is also de¬ 
scribed as the Tachinonite, the chief of that por¬ 
tion of David’s army which was known as the 
S/ialishi corps , perhaps the elite of the elite of the 
army. In 1 Chr. xi. 11 he is called “ Jashobeam, 
the son of Hachmoni.” 

EZRA (ez'rah). There are several individuals 
mentioned in Scripture who bear this name. 1. 
One of the posterity of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 17. 2. 
A priest or head of a course of priests who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh. xii. 1, 13; comp. x. 
2, where Azariah is perhaps the same person. 
These have only a passing notice, but a third, 
whose history is presented in the book which 
bears his name, and also partially in the book of 
Nehemiah, was a man of great note. Many re¬ 
spectable writers suppose that he is the Ezra who 
went up with Zerubbabel, Neh. xii. 1, but there 
are strong reasons for rejecting this opinion on 


seems to have been dead in the following genera¬ 
tion, see ver. 13. From his own account, Ezra vii. 
1-12, we learn that he was a priest—indeed, de¬ 
scended from the line of high-priests, the nearest 
of his ancestors named in the list being Seraiah, 
who is, almost beyond the possibility of doubt, not 
his own father, but the father of that high-priest 
who went into captivity in the time of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Besides being a priest in virtue of his 
descent, Ezra had devoted himself to the study of 
the word of God, and seems to have been much 
employed in writing out copies of it for general 
use, so that he is frequently designated “the 
scribe,” “the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven,” etc. The Jewish traditions are full of 
accounts of his services to the Church in all the 
departments of sacred literature—so much so that 
even the most captious and the .most skeptical 
critics agree that he must have done important 
work in preserving and circulating the sacred 
books, whether we admit or not that he was con¬ 
cerned in closing the Old Testament canon. There 
are two books bearing his name [see Esdras] in 
the Apocrypha. The second of these represents 


him as a prophet who had apocalyptic visions, 
but it is universally held to be a very late pro¬ 
duction, later than the Christian era, and perhaps 
the work of a professing Christian. The first book 
of Esdras is chiefly a plain narrative of the res¬ 
toration of the temple and city after its ruin, 
drawn from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
though with one long, idle legend interpolated. 
It also begins at an earlier point than the canon¬ 
ical book—namely, at Josiah’s passover. 

It is impossible to speak with any confidence of 
his position and proceedings except as these are 
recorded in Scripture. We know that he enjoyed 
the favor of King Artaxerxes and his councilors, 
and that he received a commission in the seventh 
year of that monarch’s reign, B. C. 458 or 457, to 
go up to Jerusalem and complete the work of 
restoration there, even to the extent of putting in 
force the entire law of Moses, including penalties 
upon the disobedient, not excepting capital pun¬ 
ishments. And while of course the royal suprem- 


kingdom, perfect freedom was granted to the Jew¬ 
ish people to act according to their own law in 
their corporate as well as their individual capacity, 
and the priests, Levites and inferior persons con¬ 
nected with the temple were exempted from every 
kind of toll, tribute and custom. But we do not 
know what led the king to take such a favorable 
view of the case, nor how Ezra possessed such in¬ 
fluence as to be the individual entrusted with the 
king’s decree, except in so far as his own state¬ 
ment goes, that it was a request on his part which 
was conceded by the king, and that the concession 
was so liberal that he could explain it to himself 
only by the direct interposition of God, Ezra vii. 
6, 27. When he had been clothed with this 
authority, it was his object to secure the co-opera¬ 
tion of his people, and he “gathered together 
chief men out of Israel to go up with” him. He 
had greatest difficulty with the common Levites, 
whose office was perhaps too humble and their 
means of support too precarious to tempt them 
readily to abandon their settlements in the East 
in exchange for a share in colonizing Judtea; but 
yet in the end he secured some of them and of the 
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inferior servants of the temple. In order to have 
the gold and silver offerings for the worship of 
God conveyed as safely and becomingly as he 
could, he committed them to a body of men, 
twelve priests and twelve Levites, according to a 
translation of ch. viii. 24, which seems more accu¬ 
rate than that in our version: “Then I separated 
twelve of the chief of the priests, in addition to 
Sherebiah, Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren 
with them,” comp. ver. 18, 19. And this com¬ 
mittee took the exclusive charge, and delivered 
up the gifts to the ecclesiastical authorities on 
their arrival at Jerusalem. The whole account 
bears testimony to the wisdom, firmness and faith 
of Ezra, especially this arrangement, and the 
touching statement that he was ashamed to ask a 
guard from the king after having told him of the 
protecting care of God, on account of which the 
company spent three days in humbling themselves 
before God and seeking his guidance. It is no 
wonder that a person whose conduct was so blame¬ 
less and holy, and whose enterprises were crowned 
with entire success, should be made the confidant 
of the people who feared God and trembled at the 
disregard manifested toward his commandments 
by marriage with forbidden races, and that the 
princes themselves should confess their powerless¬ 
ness and urge him to take the lead in the neces¬ 
sary reforms, Ezra ix. 1; x. 4. The remedy was 
very severe, but in that crisis such a decisive mea¬ 
sure was probably necessary, if the moral and spir¬ 
itual character of the colony was not to be blighted. 
And the fact that seventeen priests, ten common 
Levites and eighty-six individuals of other tribes 
put away their wives is evidence at once of the 
widespread mischief and of the spirit of revival 
by which the nation was animated. It was an act, 
too, of great importance for the outward interests 
of the colony, as it was the first exercise of those 
powers of self-government according to the Jaw 
of Moses, and within that limit under the protec¬ 
tion of civil authority, Ezra x. 7, 8, 1G, which 
Artaxerxes had granted to them. After they had 
been used in so extreme a case as this, a precedent 
was established which could never be called in 
question without flagrant injustice. 

Whether this was so peculiar an act, necessarily 
involving a certain amount of odium, so that Ezra 
thought it becoming to retire from public life, or 
whether things went so well or so ill with the 
colony as to prevent his active interference in its 
affairs, or whether he was called away from Jeru¬ 
salem, it is certain that his book closes at this 
point, and that we hear no more of him for about 
thirteen years. But in the book of Nehemiah, ch. 
viii., we meet with him once more, associated with 
this patriot, Ezra the scribe taking the charge of 
spiritual concerns, as Nehemiah the governor did 
of things temporal, yet both acting in perfect con¬ 
cert. As “the days of Nehemiah the governor, 
and of Ezra the priest, the scribe,” are mentioned 
as a marked period of religious life, Nell. xii. 26, 
it is in the highest degree probable that they acted 
together for some time, so as to leave a joint im¬ 
press upon the people. But he is not mentioned 
any more in Scripture, and the Jewish traditions 
vary irreconcilably. 

The sealing of the covenant occurred at this 
time, and good men have indulged in unsatisfac¬ 
tory conjectures why Ezra’s name is not found 


attached to it. It has been said, for instance, that 
he probably was ill, or that as he had been the 
principal person in (as we should say) getting it 
up, no further ratification on his part was thought 
necessary. But if we look at the record, x. 1-27, 
we shall see reason enough to believe that few of 
the names, if any (with the exception of Nehe¬ 
miah the governor), were the signatures of men 
as individuals, but rather as representatives of 
classes or families; for of priests there are only 
twenty-two, of Levites seventeen and of the people 
forty-four. Now, if we examine the lists of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel and with Ezra, 
Ezra ii.; viii. 1-14, we shall find them divided 
into clans—for example, of the children of Azgad, 
1222 were in Zerubbabel’s caravan, 110 in Ezra’s; 
of the children of Behai, 623 in Zerubbabel’s, 28 
in Ezra’s, etc., etc. But Azgad and Bebai are 
among the signatures to the covenant. Surely it 
was in each such case as the representatives of a 
large body that there were these particular names; 
and it is expressly said that the rest of the people 
“ clave to their brethren,” Neh. x. 28, 29—that is, 
acknowledged themselves bound by what their 
chiefs, their representatives, had done. Ezra, then, 
we may well believe, though most eminent as an 
individual (specially called “the scribe”), yet as 
a priest had his place in some particular class, the 
whole of which was included under the signature 
of its representative. 

To him the Jews attribute, among other things, 
the institution of the great synagogue, which set¬ 
tled the canon of Scripture, and also the author¬ 
ship of many of the sacred books, with the re¬ 
vision of the entire Scriptures; and Christian 
writers have been too ready to follow them and 
to say, when they came upon an explanation or 
notice in any book which they thought not likely 
to belong to the author, that it was no doubt in¬ 
serted by Ezra. As “a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses,” we may well believe that he would take 
care to spread a knowledge of the law and to cir¬ 
culate accurate copies of the holy books; but 
more can hardly be with any confidence asserted 
of him. 

Josephus relates that he died soon after that 
great feast of tabernacles at which he officiated in 
reading the law to the assembled people. Others 
represent him as returning to Babylon and dying 
there at a very advanced age; and a tomb bearing 
his name is still shown on the banks of the Tigris, 
about twenty miles above its place of meeting with 
the Euphrates. 

EZRA, TIIE BOOK OF. This book is not a 
regular and continuous history, but consists of two 
entirely distinct portions, separated from each 
other by a considerable interval of time. The 
former, ch. i.-vi., contains an account of the first 
return of the Jewish exiles under the leadership 
of Zerubbabel, and of the rebuilding of the temple. 
This work, which was begun under the authority 
of Cyrus in the year 536 B. C., was afterward sus¬ 
pended for a long period, owing to the powerful 
opposition of the Samaritans and the indifference 
of the Jews, and was not completed till twenty 
years after its commencement, in the sixth year 
of Darius Iiystaspis, which was the seventieth 
year after the destruction of the temple by the 
Chaldaeans. 


Of the transactions of the succeeding sixty years 
we have here no record. But the second portion 
of this book, ch. vii.-x., is a personal narrative, in 
which Ezra relates his journey to Jerusalem, ac¬ 
companied by a large body of his countrymen, and 
invested with ample authority from the king of 
Persia to restore the worship of God, and to settle 
the government of the people according to their 
own laws. To this is added an account of his zeal¬ 
ous and successful exertions for their reformation. 

The deliverance of the Jews from Babylon, and 
their return to the land of promise, which, though 
full of jov, was attended with considerable diffi¬ 
culty and danger, is spoken of by the prophets as 
a wonderful interposition of divine Providence, 
in some respects similar to their former deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt. And it is an event of perma¬ 
nent and universal interest, showing that though 
God’s Church be cast down, it is not cast off; though 
his people be corrected, they are not abandoned; 
though thrown into the furnace that the dross may 
be separated, they are not lost there. 

Although, in the remainder of the Old Testa¬ 
ment annals, the chosen people appear no more as 
an independent nation, but as a comparatively 
feeble remnant, living under the control and pro¬ 
tection of a foreign power, yet their history is still 
seen to be indissolubly connected with all the mer¬ 
ciful purposes of God toward the human race (see 
the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah), and the 
restoration of their institutions, temple and worship 
was evidently an event of the highest importance, 
as tending to keep alive the expectation of those 
great realities of which these were the types, and 
to prepare the way for the further manifestation 
of God’s grace in the person and work of Christ. 

Some portions of this book (chiefly documentary) 
are in the Chaldee dialect. 

The contents of this book arc as follows: 

I. The return of the first company of 
Jews from Babylon, and the rebuilding of 
the TEMPLE, comprising the proclamation of 
Cyrus, ch. i.; a list of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel, with their offerings to the temple, ii.; 
the setting up of the altar and the commencement 
of the temple, iii.; the opposition of the Samar¬ 
itans and suspension of the building, iv.; the 
prophesying of Haggai and Zechariah; recom¬ 
mencement of the building; visit of the governors, 
and their letter to Darius; the king’s favorable 
decree; completion and dedication of the temple, 
v., vi. 

II. Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem with a 
large company, and the reformations which 
he effected, including Ezra’s commission from 
Artaxerxes and his journey to Jerusalem with his 
companions, vii., viii.; intermarriages of the Jews 
with their heathen neighbors ; Ezra’s distress and 
prayer; the repentance and reformation of the 
people, ix., x. 

EZRAHITE (ez'ra-hite). Two persons are 
thus designated, Ethan, 1 Ki. iv. 31; Ps. lxxxix., 
title, and Heman, Ixxxviii., title. But in 1 Chr. 
ii. 6 they are both said to be sons of Zerah— i. e., 
Zerahites or Zarhites, of which Ezrahites is prob¬ 
ably another form. 

EZRI (ez'ri), the superintendent of David’s 
agricultural laborers, 1 Chr. xxvii. 26. 
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FABER ( fa'ber), BASIL, a Protestant divine, 
a pupil of Melanchthon, whom he afterward op¬ 
posed. He taught at Erfurt until his death, in 
1576. He left a valuable work, “The Treasury of 
Scholastic Learning,” but he is chiefly celebrated 
as being one of the “ Magdeburg centuriators.” 

FABER, FELIX, was born in 1441, and died 
in 1502. lie entered the Dominican order at an 
early age, and became famous at Ulm as a preacher, 
but he is best known as an explorer of Bible lands 
at that early age. He made two journeys to the 
East, in 1480 and 1483, and in his last tour he 
reached Sinai and explored Egypt and Palestine. 
He left works behind him illustrative of the state 
of the countries which he had traversed. 

FABER, GEORGE STANLEY, B. D., was 
born at Calverley, in Yorkshire, 25th October, 
1773, and died at Sherborn, 27th January, 1854. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he was elected 
a fellow and tutor of Lincoln College before he had 
completed his 21st year. He was successively 
vicar of Stockton-on-Tees, vicar of Redmarshall, 
rector of Long Newton and master of Sherborn 
Hospital. He held also a prebendal stall in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. His writings are very numerous, 
and are all marked by copious learning, exact and 
close reasoning and a zeal for established truth, 
combined with a dangerous love of hypothesis. In 
Biblical literature his chief works are his Bampton 
lecture, entitled “A Dissertation on the Credibil¬ 
ity and Theology of the Pentateuch,” “ Difficulties 
of Romanism,” “Difficulties of Infidelity,” “On 
the Mysteries of the Cabyri, or the Great Gods of 
Phoenicia,” “A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Patriarchal, the Levitical and the Christian 
Dispensations,” “ The Sacred Calendar of Proph¬ 
ecy,” and “ Eight Dissertations on certain connected 
Prophetical Passages of IT. S., bearing on the Prom¬ 
ise of a mighty Deliverer.” 

FABER, GUI, a French theologian, born in 
1541, and died in 1598. He was eminent as a 
linguist, especially in Oriental tongues. lie fur¬ 
nished the Syriac of the New Testament and a 
Latin translation for the Antwerp Polyglot. He 
also prepared a grammar and dictionary of the 
Syriac and the Syro-Chaldee, and rendered the 
works of Severus, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
into Latin. 

FABER, JACOBUS, a French theologian em¬ 
inent for his opposition to the Protestants. He 
was made a doctor of the Sorbonne, which semi¬ 
nary he defended against the Jesuits, and the 
result was his imprisonment in the Bastile. He 
was born in 1674 at Coutances, and died in 1716 
at Paris. 

FABER, JACOBUS STAPULENSIS, was 
one of the most remarkable men of his age. He 
was eminent as a scholar, and he made great ef¬ 
forts to revive the literature of Greece and Rome 
and to promote learning generally. He studied 
mathematics, Greek, philosophy and theology at 
Paris. Thence he went to Italy to cultivate Greek 
philosophy. On his return he entered the Bene¬ 
dictine abbey of St. Germain des Pr&s, where he 
devoted himself to theology, and where he was 
suspected of Lutheranism. To save him from 
being formally accused, his friend, the bishop of 


F. 

Meaux, made him his vicar, but he had to retire 
to Guienne, and his degree was taken from him. 
He had prepared a French version of the New 
Testament at the request of the queen of Navarre, 
and Brifonnet, the bishop of Meaux, introduced 
copies into the churches, which produced the most 
remarkable results among the people when they 
heard the word of God in their own tongue. He 
retired to the quietude of the palace at Blois, 
where he acted as librarian and where he prepared 
a French version of the Old Testament, which 
was published at Antwerp in 1528. In his old 
age, he was often reduced to great distress of mind 
because of his faithlessness in proclaiming the gos¬ 
pel, as he had received it himself from the Bible. 
He saw others suffering joyfully for the faith, and 
he mourned over his own weakness and cowardice 
in not openly testifying for the truth. Of late, 
important evidence has been recovered at Geneva, 
in the handwriting of Farel, to prove that he had 
really, though privately, embraced the Reformed 
faith. He was born in Picardy, at Etaples, in 
1450, and died at N£rac in 1536. 

FABER, JOHANN, belonged to the Domini¬ 
can order, and in consequence of his controversial 
powers he was called “Malleus ILereticorum,” the 
“ hammer of heretics.” He rose to be archbishop 
of Vienna and confessor to the emperor Ferdinand. 
In early life lie was on friendly terms with Eras¬ 
mus, Zwingle and others of the Reformers. He 
went so far as to oppose the sale of indulgences 
in Switzerland, but he suddenly changed, wrote 
against Luther and became a vehement opponent 
of the Reformed doctrines. As a reward for his 
zeal he was made an archbishop. His writings 
were chiefly controversial. lie was born in 1478 
and died in 1541. 

FABER, PETRUS, a native of Saxony, born 
in 1506, chiefly famous for his connection with 
Loyola in establishing the order of the Jesuits. 
He rendered great service to his brethren by his 
journeys on behalf of the order through Italy, 
Germany and Spain. He died on his way to Trent 
in 1546, whither he was proceeding to attend the 
council. 

FABER, PIERRE FRANCOIS, a native of 
the Canton do Vaud. He settled as a priest in 
Languedoc, whence he accompanied the bishop of 
Halicarnassus as his secretary to Cochin China. 
At Macao they were received by the Jesuits appa¬ 
rently as guests, but they were really held as pris¬ 
oners. Their troubles increased on finding that 
the Jesuits had insisted on the nominal converts 
observing certain heathen customs. The bishop 
sided with the people, and his death, caused by 
trouble, as some said, or by poison, as others said, 
led to the return of Faber to Rome, where he found 
the Jesuits in power and able to resist all the evi¬ 
dence that he could produce against them from the 
East. He finally succeeded, and procured a decree 
sustaining his course. He published a work on 
the subject, but the Jesuits bought up and de¬ 
stroyed all the copies that they could procure. 
The bishop of Lausanne had condemned it, and it 
had been burned at Freiburg. 

FABLE (fa'b’l), a vehicle used, by the adop¬ 
tion of fictitious narrative, for the exhibition or 
illustration of some truth. In n fable the qualities 


or actions of a higher class of beings are attributed 
to a lower, as those of men to brutes or inanimate 
things. We thus see a great distinction between a 
fable and a parable; for in the latter, if brutes are 
introduced, they never contradict the law of their 
nature. So our Lord introduces sheep into his 
parables, but he never represents the sheep as 
speaking or doing anything but what sheep natu¬ 
rally do. “ The parable,” says Archbishop Trench, 
“ differs from the fable while it moves in a spirit¬ 
ual world and never transgresses the actual order 
of things natural.” There are two. examples of 
fable, properly so called, in Scripture, those of Jo- 
tham, Jud. ix. 8-15, and of Jehoash, 2 Ki. xiv. 
9; and they—the first at least—are older than any 
known to be produced by heathen authors. The 
“fables” against which St. Paul utters a warning, 
1 Tim. i. 4 ; iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. i. 14, mean the 
Jewish unauthorized editions, or simply untruths. 

FABIANUS (fab-e-ah'nus) is held to have been 
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the nineteenth pope of Rome. In Eusebius there 
is a story quite characteristic of the age which 
gives the reason for his election. Several persons 
had been proposed ; and as a white dove descended 
from heaven on his head, the omen was held to be 
the direction of the Holy Ghost, and he was ac¬ 
cordingly chosen and set apart by the laying on of 
hands. This incident is relied on as evidence of 
the fact that in all papal elections the Holy Ghost 
is present to direct the choice, for Cardinal Cusa 
does not hesitate to say that “what happened on 
the election of Fabianus happens to every pope, 
though we do not see it with our natural eyes.” 
The cardinal does not explain how the Borgias and 
the other monsters of iniquity who reached the 
papal throne came to be the favorites and choice 
of the Holy Ghost. Fabianus died a martyr (A. D. 
250) during the Decian persecution. 

FABRICA (fab're-ka), a name given inRomish 
terminology to the fund provided for repairing or 
even erecting churches. After Christianity was 
legalized in the Roman empire, and the Church ao- 
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quired property, certain amounts were set apart 
for that purpose. On Church lands the serfs were, 
by order of Charles the Bald (A. D. S4G), obliged 
to labor in this service. At the Council of Trent 
it was enacted that the repairing and building 
should be defrayed from the Church funds; and 
when these were defective, then all the patrons and 
parishioners should provide any sum that might 
be required. In Great Britain the inhabitants of 
the parishes and landowners generally had to un¬ 
dertake this work in the case of jlftrochial clergy, 
but all other ecclesiastical edifices have been pro¬ 
vided for as similar structures arc sustained in the 
United States. 


FABRICIUS (fab-rish'yns), JOHN AL¬ 
BERT, a very learned scholar and bibliographer, 
was born at Leipzig, Saxony, 11th November, 
1668. In 1684 he was sent to the gymnasium at 
Quedlinburg to study under Samuel Schmid and 
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complete his preparatory academical studies. Re¬ 
turning to Leipzig in 1686, he was made bachelor 
in philosophy. In 1688 he became a member of 
the philosophical faculty. In 1699 he received the 
chair of eloquence and practical philosophy at 
Hamburg. In 1708 he became rector of the Jo- 
hanneum in addition to his professorship, but re¬ 
signed it in 1711. lie died at Hamburg, April 30, 
1736. Fabricius was a scholar of immense eru¬ 
dition and unwearied industry. lie studied and 
wrote incessantly. Hence his published works are 
very numerous, amounting to upward of forty. 
The most important of them all is his edition of 
the Greek Bible in 14 volumes. 


FABRICY (fab're-se), GABRIEL, a Domin¬ 
ican father and celebrated bibliographer, was born 
near Aix, in Provence, about 1725. Having gone 
to Rome about 1760 on account of his being ele¬ 
vated to the rank of a provincial, he was appointed 
reader in theology, and was subsequently elected 
one of the theological doctors of the famous library 


of Casanata. From that time he was chiefly em¬ 
ployed in making, along with Audifredi, the mag¬ 
nificent catalogue of that library, of which only 
four volumes were published. He died A. D. 1800 
at Rome. The only work of his which concerns 
us here is his great work on “The Purity and In¬ 
tegrity of the Books of the Old Testament.” This 
is an important and useful book on the text of the 
Old Testament. 

FACE. There is nothing peculiar in the use 
of this word in Scripture, except with reference 
to God. In all languages it is customary to ap¬ 
ply the term as denoting the most conspicuous 
part of the human body, and that which is most 
peculiarly indicative of the whole person, to what 
relatively holds somewhat of the same place in 
other objects, as the “ face of a house,” the “ face 
of the country,” etc. There is also the same 
general application of the word in the sense of 
favor, it being natural for men to turn away their 
face from those whom they dislike or shun, and to 
direct it toward their companions and friends. In 
that sense, it is said in Prov. xix. 6, “Many will 
entreat the face of the prince,” meaning thereby 
his favor, which is the rendering adopted in the 
English version. As applied to God it is an an¬ 
thropomorphic expression, denoting either his 
manifested presence or his experienced favor. In 
such phrases as “seeing the face of the Lord,” 

“ the cry came before the face of the Lord,” “ the 
face of the Lord is set against them that do evil,” 
it is evidently all one with God’s manifested pres¬ 
ence, God as appearing or acting in any particular 
time and way. The manifestations he actually 
gives of himself are very various, both in kind 
and degree; and according as they are more or 
less full, so also may the effect of them be repre¬ 
sented to be upon those who witness them. No 
one can see God’s face and live, it was expressly 
said by God himself to Moses, Ex. xxxiii. 20; and 
yet Jacob at an earlier period had declared of him¬ 
self, though with a feeling of astonishment, that he 
had seen God’s face and yet lived, Gen. xxxii. 30. 
The apparent discrepancy is to be explained by the 
different respects in which the expression is used 
in the two cases. The face of God, as involving 
the full blaze of his manifested glory, no mortal 
man can see and live; the sight would overpower 
and shatter his frame. But when veiled in the 
attractive form and appearing with the softened 
radiance of the human countenance, for the pur¬ 
pose of inspiring confidence and hope, as in the 
case of Jacob, then not only life, but revived and 
quickened life, was the natural result. 

It was Jacob who first spoke of God’s face. He 
did it on the memorable occasion when he was 
going to meet his brother Esau, who had come 
forth with an armed band to destroy him, and 
when in deep anxiety of soul he cast himself upon 
the' mercy and faithfulness of God. During the 
agony of that spiritual conflict the Lord, or the 
angel of the Lord, appeared and wrestled with 
him, and he called the name of the place Peniel, 
God’s face. In doing so he no doubt had respect 
to the manifested favor as well as presence of God, 
for what had impressed his mind was not simply 
that the presence, but that the gracious presence, of 
God had been vouchsafed to him. And in another 
series of passages this idea of God’s manifested 
grace or favor is what is chiefly indicated, as in 
the expressions “seek my face,” “lift on us the 
light of thy face,” or countenance, etc. In all 
such passages what is said of God’s face may be 
understood of his loving-kindness as actually 


sought after or experienced by those who believe 
in his name. 

FACULTY (fak'ul-te), in the Romish 
Church, means a right to an ecclesiastical function 
or power which a superior confers on an inferior, 
such as the privileges which the popes assign to 
bishops in the matter of dispensations. The 
Council of Trent devoted much attention to the 
subject of faculties in consequence of the jarring 
of the bishops and the papal nuncios. In Eng¬ 
land there is a court of faculties under the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, which grants licenses to 
marry, gives permission to certain clergy to hold 
livings, and to grant authority in matters not con¬ 
trary to the Word of God, which had formerly 
been referred to the court of Rome. In a college 
the faculty is composed of the professors or the 
fellows who compose the teaching body, and in a 
university there are faculties of arts, of medicine, 
of law and of theology, according to the'complete- 
ness of the institution. Degrees can only be con¬ 
ferred with any regard to propriety by an institu¬ 
tion which has a teaching faculty in that depart¬ 
ment for which the degree is given. Hence the 
absurdity of a mere law school or a mere medical 
school giving degrees in theology, or a theological 
school conferring degrees in medicine. 

FACUNDUS (fay-kun'dus), a very celebrated 
African bishop of the sixth century. He resolute¬ 
ly withstood the pope and the emperor in their 
opposition to Thcodoret and Theodore. Accord¬ 
ingly, he was banished, and had to endure much 
persecution. He died about A. D. 553, leaving a 
work on the “Three Chapters” (see Three 
Chapters), and another against Mocianus and 
Vigilius, condemning their course. 

FAGIUS (fah'je-us), PAULUS, one of the most 
learned of the continental Reformers. He was 
born in 1504 and educated at Heidelberg and 
Strasburg. Having entered the ministry, he 
settled at Isney, where he devoted much time to 
Hebrew, and greatly distinguished himself for his 
attention to the sick during a visitation of the 
plague. In 1544 he was settled at Strasburg as 
pastor and professor; and in order to secure his 
eminent services, Frederick II. removed him in 
1546 to Heidelberg. At the instance of Cranmer 
he went to England, and entered on the professor¬ 
ship of Hebrew at Cambridge, the university to 
which Cranmer had belonged. He was associated 
with Bucer under the archbishop’s patronage in 
the translation of the Bible, Fagius taking the Old 
and Bucer taking the New Testament. Sickness 
interrupted their labors, and Fagius died at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1549. The feelings of Romanists in that 
age may be known by the fact that, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, the bodies of these good men were 
dug up and burnt. 

FAIR HAVENS, THE, a harbor or road¬ 
stead off the south coast of Crete, mentioned in 
Acts xxvii. 8, but in no other ancient writing. It 
has been lately identified and described by Mr. 
Smith of Jordan Hill. This harbor still retains its 
old Greek name, and is situated four or five miles 
to the east of Cape Matala, and about the same dis¬ 
tance to the west of Cape Leonda. It is a fair win¬ 
ter harbor, though by no means so good as that of 
Phenice, about forty miles farther westward. A fter 
passing Cape Matala the coast trends to the north; 
hence the danger, if a northerly gale sprung up, of 
the vessels being driven out to sea, and hence the 
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advice given by St. Paul to lie still at the Fair 
Havens, instead of making for Phenice, Acts xxvii. 

<^9, 10, 21. The advice was not taken; a gale did 
spring up, and caught the ship, which drifted across 
the sea, till it was wrecked on the coast of Malta. 

FAIRS. The word occurs repeatedly in Ezek. 
xxvii. 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, 27, but it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether there were fairs at Tyre in the sense 
in which we understand the term. Tarshish is said 
to have traded in the “fairs” of Tyre, verse 12, 
but the Tyrians rather resorted to Tarshish than 
the people of Tarshish to Tyre. Also we can 
hardly understand how the “fairs” could “fall 
into the midst of the seas,” verse 27. The word 
rather signifies “gains” accruing from traffic, and 
i9 sometimes translated “ wares,” verse 33; possi¬ 
bly it might be well to preserve that translation in 
all the places in which it-occurs. 

FAITH. The peculiar importance attached 
to faith in Scripture, and its relative position 
in Christian 'doctrine, become evident when it 
is viewed as that mental act upon which the 
whole application of redemption on man’s side 
depends. The Greek term pistis properly means 
trust on a personal Saviour, as opposed to man’s 
native self-reliance; and the object of faith is not 
Christ’s doctrine, nor his historic life as a mere 
pattern, but his glorified person, with whom the 
closest relation is formed by an act which is simply 
receptive, and raising the mind above the seen and 
temporal. That this is the proper meaning of the 
term faith may be proved from the uniform usage 
of Scripture. Some have thought indeed that in 
a considerable number of passages— e. g., Gal. i. 
23; 1 Tim. iv. 1; Jude 3—it must be taken in an 
objective sense, denoting the doctrine of the gospel. 
The best modern expositors, however, take all 
these passages in the ordinary sense, as containing 
the idea of trust, from which indeed we are not 
necessitated to depart in a single instance. 

As to the position and importance of faith, it 
may be described as the organ or means by which 
redemption is appropriated. It thus presupposes 
Christ’s finished work, of which it is simply re¬ 
ceptive, and it is so closely connected with repent¬ 
ance that the one is never found without the other, 
and can never be in exercise without the other. 
The most essential light in which the subject can 
be placed, then, is that faith is receptive and saves, 
not as involving obedience, but as receiving a gift. 

The phrase, “obedience of faith,” occurring in 
certain passages, Rom. i. 5; Acts vi. 7, implies in¬ 
deed an obediential element in the first act of faith, 
or a compliance with divine authority, even in the 
reception of the gift; for we are not, with some, to 
take the term “ faith” in these passages as equiva¬ 
lent to the “doctrine” of the gospel, nor to view 
the obedience as that which faith produces. But 
while the gospel is a gift, there is a divine injunc¬ 
tion to embrace it, 1 John iii. 22, involving in one 
and the same act the reception of a gift and the 
compliance with a divine command. While faith 
saves, then, not as it contains an obediential ele¬ 
ment, but simply as it is receptive, there is an obe¬ 
dience of faith even in receiving the gift of right¬ 
eousness. 

That faith is simply receptive may be evinced 
by all the passages where it is described in exer¬ 
cise, by the prepositions used with the verb or 
noun (as epi and eis), and by the sensible repre¬ 
sentations under which it is set forth, such as “a 
coming,” Matt. xi. 28; “a fleeing,” Heb. vi. 18; 
“a drinking” of the water of life, John vii. 37. 
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We have first to consider faith in connection 
with the Pauline doctrine of justification. To 
show that everything is repudiated but faith alone, 
the apostle makes use of various forms of exclu¬ 
sion, such as (1) “ freely,” Rom. iii. 24; (2) “ with¬ 
out works,” Rom. iv. 6; (3) “without the deeds 
of the law,” Rom. iii* 28; (4) “by his grace,” 
Rom. iii. 24; (5) “by grace through faith,” Eph. 
ii. 8. Grace being represented as the exclusive 
source of justification, and the death of Christ as 
its material cause, faith is in this matter merely 
instrumental and receptive of the righteousness of 
God, Rom. iii. 24. Nor has faith any other value 
beyond that of uniting us to its object, that we may 
be justified in him, Gal. ii. 17. 

But when the apostle Paul gives all prominence 
to faith in justification, must he be understood as 
also excluding works done after faith by those who 
are in a state of grace? That these works are all 
excluded from the justification of their persons is 
evident because they follow justification, because 
the apostle repudiates every ground of glorying, 
Rom. iv. 2, and because their justifying title is 
not only beyond themselves in Christ, but admits 
no addition of any kind. Carrying out the same 
mode of exclusion, therefore, as is set forth in 
Scripture, it may be affirmed (1) that it is faith 
that justifies, not repentance; (2) that it is faith, 
not love; (3) that it is faith, not works; (4) that it 
is faith, not holiness; (5) that it is faith merely as 
apprehending Christ, not as a grace of the Spirit. 

Here it is necessary to explain how faith “-is 
imputed for,” or rather “ unto righteousness,” eis, 
Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6. That this does not result 
from the intrinsic quality of faith is self-evident. 
Just as little can it arise from any acceptation 
whereby an imperfect title is accepted for a perfect 
one—a supposition which the inflexible law and 
the character of the Judge forbid. What, then, is 
imputed unto righteousness? Grammatically con¬ 
struing the words, it is undoubtedly true that the 
act of believing stands as the nominative or sub¬ 
ject of the affirmation. But then in that con¬ 
nection and wherever we are said to be justified 
by faith it must be added that, theologically, faith 
stands by metonymy for its object—that is, for the 
Lord our righteousness, whom faith apprehends 
and to whom it unites us. Thus the party im¬ 
puting is God, the ground of the imputation is the 
obedience of Christ, and the end contemplated is 
“ unto (eis) righteousness.” Faith, then, is not ac¬ 
cepted as an imperfect substitute. "The gospel 
has been widely corrupted by the supposition that 
in this imputation the act of faith is held sufficient 
for righteousness, and accounted to be what it is 
not. From the explanation just given, it follows 
that the common phrase, “the righteousness of 
Christ is imputed,” is the exact equivalent of that 
Scripture phrase. 

While it thus appears that justification is by 
faith without the deeds of the law, Rom. iii. 28, 
and that works or moral character neither con¬ 
stitute qualifications nor pave the way as prepa¬ 
rations, it remains that we determine the cha¬ 
racter of justifying faith. This leads us to explain 
the seeming discrepancy between Paul and James. 
Paul affirms that it justifies without works, but 
presupposes that it is living faith. James, not 
calling in question the Pauline doctrine, repu¬ 
diates a dead faith as devoid of justifying efficacy. 
The same subject is surveyed by both, without any 
contradiction, from a different point of view. But | 
the truth in which they agree is that faith is not ' 
a dead assent, but the act of a quickened soul, 
which possesses, like seed corn, a germinating 


power. Originated by the Spirit of faith, 2 Cor. 
iv. 13, and overcoming the world by its very 
action, 1 John v. 4, true faith is always living, 
but it justifies neither on account of the life nor 
of the fruits which are associated with it, but as it 
apprehends Christ. It must be added, in reference 
to the cause of faith, that it is itself the fruit of 
Christ’s mediation, Phil. i. 29. Hence it is never 
represented as a legal condition on which men are 
thrown hack, and which they are required to pro¬ 
duce in their own strength, but as given to us, like 
every other blessing, by Christ. 

It must be further observed that while the 
sacred writers describe faith as a reliance on the 
personal Redeemer, they never fail to bring promi¬ 
nently into view that it is accompanied by a fellow¬ 
ship in Christ’s life. The apostle John exhibits 
this most vividly. Though none of the aspects of 
the subject can be said to be wanting in any of 
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the apostles, it is John that specially dwells on the 
thought that they who believe not only have fellow¬ 
ship in Christ’s life, but receive him for this end. 
Paul, in like manner, is wont to pass from a de¬ 
scription of justification by faith to the new life 
which is given in and with this faith, Rom. vi. 
1-11; Gal. ii. 20—a life unfolding itself in love 
and hope, and ever advancing to larger measures 
of holiness. Nay, Paul is never content till he 
makes it plain that the Redeemer whom faith 
embraces is himself the principle of all this new 
life living in the disciple by faith, Gal. ii. 20. 

Neither must it be omitted that the apostles 
exhibit faith as implying a change of nature, and 
as having its root in the contrite heart—that is, the 
opposite of the life of sin. As that which con¬ 
stitutes the life of sin is in its deepest ground a 
course of self-reliance and self-contentment, the 
language of the sacred writers implies that faith 
is in its very nature a breaking with this life of 
sin—a renunciation of self-reliance for an object- 
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ive propitiation, as Paul usually puts it—a long¬ 
ing for the divine or a new divine knowledge dif¬ 
ferent from that of nature, as John puts it—but 
always involving a moral change. 

It only remains that we advert to what has been 
termed the form of faith, which may be said to 
consist in knowledge, assent and trust. There 
must be necessary knowledge to apprehend cop- 
rectly what Scripture reveals as to the way of sal¬ 
vation, and assent, whereby we accept as true 
what is announced, but ending in a trust whereby 
the heavy laden rest their weary souls on Christ. 

It is a reliance upon a person with a measure of 
confidence, not on a mere proposition, Eph. iii. 
12; Heb. x. 22; John vi. 33. 

But in connection with the trust which is the 
form of faith, the inquiry arises, Is assurance of 
the essence of faith in such a sense that a high 
degree of it is inseparable from its exercise? This 
requires to be touched with the utmost delicacy 
and caution. That a certain measure of assurance 
goes along with lively faith may be affirmed, but 
not in every case to the exclusion of all dubiety. 
Escaping from the doubting faith of Rome, the 
divines of the Reformation period gave utterance 
to statements on the subject of assurance stronger 
than can well be vindicated, and many of the con¬ 
fessions of Protestantism partake of a similar cha¬ 
racter. But it is always safer to distinguish be¬ 
tween faith and assurance, and to regard the latter 
as a reflex act, or the conclusion of an easy syllo¬ 
gism, as follows: He that believes on Christ is jus¬ 
tified and saved; but I believe, therefore I am 
justified and saved. While care is taken to foster 
and not to discourage that personal appropriation 
of salvation which forms such a characteristic lin¬ 
eament of the Protestant Church, yet it is always 
perilous to construct such a definition of faith as 
implies that its opposite consists in admitting a 
doubt of our personal salvation, for by such views 
the faithful are perplexed and the formalist made 
more secure. 

FAITH, ACT OF. See Auto da fe. 

FAITH, CONFESSIONS OF. See Creed. 

FAITH, RULE OF. This expression is used 
in a twofold sense, meaning—1, the source whence 
our religious views are derived, and 2, the stand¬ 
ard to which all tenets and religious views are to 
be brought in order to test their accuracy. On the 
latter point, Protestants say that the inspired Word 
of God is the only infallible rule. The Greeks 
use the Scriptures, but they take also the Church 
as an interpreter, and there are some who in the 
Protestant Church affect the name of Anglicans 
who accept that view. Among the Quakers the 
“inner light” is relied on as guiding to a right 
understanding of the Word, whereas in the Church 
of Rome the rule is the teaching of the Church 
as gathered from the Bible and tradition. 

Protestant Confessions are exceedingly clear and 
explicit on this subject, as may be seen in the 
Augsburg, the Belgic, the Gallic, the Helvetic and 
the Westminster Confessions, all of them agreeing 
with the proposition of the Vlth article of the 
Church of England, which declares that “ Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to sal¬ 
vation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein nor 
may be proved thereby is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed ak an article 
of faith.” Similarly, Protestants hold to the dog¬ 
matic teaching in other articles of this symbol, 
where it is affirmed that Creeds are only com¬ 


mended because they may be proved by “ certain 
warrants of Scripture;” that things ordered by 
General Councils have no binding authority unless 
they “ be taken out of Holy Scripture.” 

The doctrine of the Church of Rome is set forth 
by the Council of Trent in the decree on the canon 
contained in Session IV. passed April 8, 1546, 
where it is affirmed that the “Gospel promised 
before by the prophets in the Sacred Scriptures 
was first orally published by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who afterward commanded 
it to be preached by his apostles to every creature, 
as the source of all saving truth and discipline; 
and that this truth and discipline are contained 
both in written books and in unwritten traditions 
which have come down to us, either received by 
the apostles from the lips of Christ himself or 
transmitted by the hands of the same apostles, 
under the dictation of the Holy Spirit.” The 
council then proceeds to include all the books of 
the Apocrypha as being Old Testament Scripture, 
and the Catechism of the Council declares in the 
preface that “All the doctrines- of Christianity in 
which the faithful are to be instructed are derived 
from the Word of God, which includes Scriptures 
and tradition.” No Romish theologian has ever 
surpassed Bellarmine in apprehending and stating 
with clearness and boldness the tenets of his Church. 
He asserts the fact that his Church holds the writ¬ 
ten Word to be insufficient as a rule of faith and 
life, and that therefore tradition is necessary to 
supplement and explain what is written. So also, 
in the present day, Dr. Manning declares that 
“Universal tradition is the supreme interpreter 
of Scripture,” and of course this tradition has 
been preserved by the Romish Church alone. In 
this manner the charge of incompleteness and of 
ambiguity is brought against the Word of God, the 
danger of reading God’s message to a lost world is 
proclaimed, and the right of the bishops of the 
Church is asserted to decide who may and who 
may not study the Revelation in which God has 
made known the way of reconciliation and mercy. 

The rule of faith as set forth by the party in the 
Church of England claiming to be Anglicans is 
given in Tract No. 70 in the celebrated Oxford 
“Tracts for the Times,” where it is declared, 
“Catholic tradition teaches revealed truth, Scrip¬ 
ture proves it; Scripture is the document of faith, 
tradition the witness of it; Scripture and tradition 
taken together are the joint rule of faith.” And 
hence the advocates of the Anglican system do not 
hesitate to say that without tradition it would be 
impossible to establish certain of their leading 
doctrines, such as the “real presence” in the 
eucharist. Hence it requires no discussion to see 
the importance of an accurate settlement of the 
question of the rule of faith. It is a vital one 
between Protestantism and the Church of Rome. 

FAITH, SAINT. In the third century a lady 
suffered martyrdom in Acquitaine, in France, and 
she has been known bv this title in consequence 
of her devotion to the faith. Dacian, the Roman 
governor of Gaul, who was violent in his treatment 
of the Christians, sought to apprehend her. She 
surrendered herself, continued inflexible to the 
cause of Christ, and she suffered the horrible sen¬ 
tence of the persecutor, who ordered her to be 
broiled alive on a gridiron and then beheaded. 
She died A. D. 287. 

FAITH OF JESUS, SOCIETY OF THE. 
A native of the Tyrol named Paccanari, who had 
been a soldier of the pope, founded an order under 


this name, with the view of raising up a substitute 

for the Jesuits, who had been suppressed. Pius 
VI., at that time a prisoner, favored the project, 
and commended it to the Propaganda. In 1794 
the “Society of the Sacred Heart” was formed by 
some Jesuits who aimed at reviving their order 
under a new name; and obeying an order of the 
pope, the two parties were united, and Paccanari 
was placed at the head. The society spread 
through Germany, France, Holland, Great Britain, 
and even into Africa, but Pius VII. looked coldly 
on their cause. Paccanari was even imprisoned at 
Rome, and in 1814 the society was dissolved, and 
the members passed into the restored order of the 
Jesuits. 

FAITHFUL, FAITHFULNESS. This is 
an attribute often ascribed in Scripture to God, to 
denote the certainty of his purpose, word and cov¬ 
enant; see Deut. vii. 9; Ps. xxxvi. 5; lxxxix. 1, 

2, 5, 8, 24, 33; 1 Cor. i. 9; x. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 19; 

1 John i. 9 ; Rev. i. 5, and many other passages in 
both the New and Old Testaments. ' Hence God’s 
Word or Covenant itself is often called “faithful,” 
as in Ps. cxix. 86, 138; Isa. xxv. 1; 1 Tim. i. 15; 
Rev. xxi. 5; xxii. 6. The term is also used to 
designate God’s people, as in Num. xii. 7; Neh. 
vii. 2; Ps. xii. 1; Matt. xxv. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
Rev. xxvii. 14, and frequently elsewhere. 

FAKIR (fa-keer'), a term derived from the 
Arabic which is applied among the Arabs to 
those who arc known in Persia as dervishes. See 
Dervish. In India the term designates certain 
persons or sects who affect poverty and great 
austerity of life. The Hindoo fakirs are very 
ancient, but among the Mohammedans they date 
from the thirteenth century only. All over the 
East the tendency to asceticism has displayed it¬ 
self wherever the old forms of Gnosticism have re¬ 
mained, and among the Buddhists, the Hindoos 
and the Mohammedans, the mortification of the 
flesh and the infliction of austerities have been 
recognized as efficacious agencies in promoting 
moral purity and bringing the soul near to God. 

FALL OF MAN. See Adam. 

FALLOW-DEER (fal'low-deer), an ani¬ 
mal whose flesh might be used for food, Deut. xiv. 
5; 1 Ivi. iv. 23. It was a species of deer of a red¬ 
dish color, with serrated horns, cast every year, 
most probably Ccnws dama , which is found in 
Western and Southern Asia. Kitto, however, sup¬ 
poses the animal intended to be the Oryx levcoryx , 
and a noted writer holds it to be the Alcclaplius 
bubalis , the wild ox of North Africa, called by the 
natives bck/:cr-cl-wash. 

FALLOW-GROUND, Jer. iv. 3; Hos. x. 
12. See Jubilee and Year, Sabbatical. 

FALSE PROPHETS. See Prophecy. 

FAMA CLAMOSA, two Latin words which 
simply mean a report of an accusatory character. 
They are used in Scotch ecclesiastical law to desig¬ 
nate such reports as require investigation by a 
church court, so as to protect persons who may be 
slandered, or to ascertain if persons who are not 
publicly accused by any person are really guilty of 
immorality. 

FAMILIAR SPIRIT, Lev. xx. 27, and else¬ 
where. See Divination. 
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FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISITION, 
those officers of the Inquisition whose function 
obliged them to arrest and convey to prison any 
persons who were suspected or accused of heresy. 
They generally belonged to the household of the 
inquisitor, and hence the term. Persons of rank 
often considered it an honor to be admitted to the 
office. 

FAMILISTS (fam'il-ists), a sect founded in 
Germany in the sixteenth century by Munster, 
who settled in England about the middle of the 
century, and set forth the doctrine that he was 
superior to Christ, inasmuch as, while Moses 
preached hope only and Christ faith, he preached 
love. The followers of Munster, though wild in 
their views, were charged with many things which 
they did not hold. They avowed belief in the 
satisfaction of Christ, and yet, as they held them¬ 
selves to be perfect, they did not need forgiveness. 
They differed from the Anabaptists in admitting 
infant baptism. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
Munster developed his views very boldly, setting 
himself forth as a prophet and as one commissioned 
from God. In 1580 their books were ordered to 
be burned, and in the next reign they gradually 
declined in numbers. A few appear to have held 
the views of Munster as iate as the year 1640. 

FAMINE (fam'in). The usual proximate 
cause of famine in Egypt is failure in the regular 
inundation of the Nile; in Palestine, a want of rain 
affecting both the pasture-lands and the harvests. 
Several famines are noted in the Scripture history. 
Two are mentioned as occurring in Canaan in the 
days of Abraham and Isaac, compelling those pat¬ 
riarchs to remove to Egypt and to Gerar, Gen. xii. 
10; xxvi. 1. Then succeeded that remarkable 
famine which Joseph was enabled to predict, and 
which extended widely over Egypt and various 
other regions, Gen. xii. 53-57. A scarcity in Pal¬ 
estine was once occasioned, Jud. vi. 4-6, by the in¬ 
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vasion of the Midianites, and another (or the same) 
is referred to in Ruth i. 1. Others are noted, some¬ 
times caused by war or by locusts, 2 Sam. xxi. 1; 
1 Ki. xvii. 1, 7; xviii. 2; 2 Ki. iv. 38; viii. 1, 2; 
Lam. v. 10; Joel i. 10-12, 17, 18; Acts xi. 28. 
Famine is called one of the Lord’s “ sore judg¬ 
ments,” Ezek. xiv. 21, and is often threatened as a 
punishment of sin, 2-Sam. xxiv. 13. But it is ob¬ 
servable that, even when not especially said to be 


inflicted for judgment, it is yet declared to be 
“called for” by the Lord, 2 Ki. viii. 1; Ps.cv. 16; 
whence we learn that though second causes are in 
operation, yet God administers his own sovereignty, 
not leaving events to an independent law, but guid¬ 
ing all things for his own wise ends. 

Famine is sometimes used in a figurative 
sense; as when a worse destitution is de¬ 
scribed than that of bread, a sorer thirst 
than that for water—even a famine of the 
divine word, a thirst because the living 
streams of mercy flow out no more, Amos 
viii. 11-18. 

FAN, an agricultural implement, Isa. 
xxx. 24; Jer. xv. 7 ; Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 

17. The “ shovel ” in Isaiah is probably the 
same with the “ fan ” in the other passages. 

It was, no doubt, a broad scoop by which the 
corn was thrown against the wind, often per¬ 
haps during the evening breeze, Ruth iii. 2, 
in order that the chaff might be blown away. 

The word translated “fan” in the first place 
above referred to has been thought to mean 
something of a similar kind, as a fork, said 
to be still used in Palestine. It was more 
likely a measure or basket in which to re¬ 
ceive the grain. “ Very little use,” says a 
learned traveler, “ is now made of the fan, 
but I have seen it employed to purge the 
floor of the refuse dust which the owner throws 
away as useless.” 

FAN-TRACERY VAULTING, a term 
used to designate a species of ceiling or vaulting 
which prevailed in the Perpendicular style of arch¬ 
itecture in which “ all the ribs that rise from the 
springing of the vault have the same curve and 
diverge equally in every direction, producing an 
effect something like that of the bones of a fan. 
This kind of vaulting admits of considerable va¬ 
riety in the subordinate parts, but the general 
effect of the leading features is more 
nearly uniform. It is very frequently 
used over tombs, chantry chapels and 
other small erections, and fine examples 
on a larger scale exist at Henry the Sev- 
enth’sChapel (Westminster), St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge,” etc. 

FAREL (far-eF), GUILLAUME, 
one of the most celebrated of the French 
Reformers, was born near Gap in 1489. 
He was early distinguished for his piety 
and his zeal in all observances of the 
Catholic Church. He studied at Paris, 
and was there a disciple of Lefevre 
d’Etaples, under whose influence he be¬ 
gan to study the Bible, and soon adopted 
the Reformed faith. His fervency and 
impetuosity of disposition, while it made 
him an effective preacher, brought him 
frequently into trouble, and he led a very 
unsettled life, seldom staying long any¬ 
where. In 1524 he was at Basle, where 
he was the friend of Zwingle, Myconius and Haller. 
Erasmus, reserved and cowardly, got him expelled. 
At Strasburg he was the associate of Bucer and Cap- 
ito. We next find him preaching at Montbeliard, 
Metz, Aigle and other Swiss towns with great suc¬ 
cess, though in the face of great dangers. In 1532 
he preached at Geneva, but was expelled, and a 
second mission ended in the same way. In 1534 he 
went a third time, and reform was established. Two 


years later he was joined by Calvin, to whom he re¬ 
signed the conduct of affairs. It was at his in¬ 
stance that Calvin remained at Geneva and entered 
on the work of the ministry there. Again banished 
in 1538, he undertook to organize the church of 
Neufch&tel, and afterward preached at various 
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places, returning, however, to Neufch&tel. He ac¬ 
companied Beza in 1557 on a mission to seek the 
aid of the Protestant princes of Germany for the 
Vaudois, and he went once again to the same princes 
on behalf of the Protestants of France. Farel vis¬ 
ited Calvin on his deathbed in 1564, and died at 
Neufchatel in 1565. He left numerous writings, 
chiefly of temporary interest, and no sermons. 

FARISSOL (fa-ris'sole) or FARIZOL (fa- 
ri'zole), ABRAHAM, born MORDECAI, a dis¬ 
tinguished geographer, polemic and commentator, 
was born at Avignon, in Italy, about 1451. lie 
left his native place about 1470, went to Mantua, 
and thence to Ferrara, where lie became minister 
of the Jewish community, which office he held till 
1520. While ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the synagogue, Farissol most diligently employed 
his time in the elucidation of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
ture, and as the result of his labors in 1500 fin¬ 
ished a commentary on the Pentateuch. This was 
followed by his great apologetic and polemic work, 
consisting of three parts, the first of which is occu¬ 
pied with an apology for Judaism, the second is 
directed against Mohammedanism and the third 
against Christianity. Shortly after this (about 
1516) he published an excellent commentary on 
Job, and in the autumn of 1524 he gave to the 
world his famous cosmography, called “Itinera 
Mundi,” in which he describes the abodes of his 
independent brethren, the ten tribes, the Samba- 
tion (see Eldad), and the garden of Eden, which 
he places in the mountains of Nubia. Twelve 
months after the appearance of this marvelous pro¬ 
duction, Farissol finished a commentary on the 
book of Ecclesiastes, and died about the end of 1526. 
His cosmography is interspersed with curious 
matter well worthy of the attention of the Biblical 
student. One edition was published in England by 
Thomas Hyde, the celebrated Oriental scholar, un¬ 
der the title “ Id est Itinera Mundi,” with a Latin 
translation and very elaborate and learned notes. 

FARM, FARMING, Matt. xxii. 5. See 

Agriculture. 
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pAT?-MER (farin / er), HUGH, a learned dis¬ 
senting minister, was born near Shrewsbury, Eng¬ 
land, in 1714, and received the rudiments of his 
education in Llanegrin, Merionethshire. He was 
afterward placed under the care of Dr. Charles 
Owen, at Warrington, and in 1730 under Dr. Dod- 


History of Balaam,” and a second edition of his 
treatise on “ Miracles.” 

F ARRANT (far'rant), RICHARD, celebrated 
as one of the great Fathers of church music in 
England. He held situations in the Chapel Royal 



favor thereby, Matt. vi. 16; ix. 14; Luke xviii. 
12, the two days in the week on which they ordi¬ 
narily fasted being (according to the Talmud) the 
fifth, because Moses that day went up Sinai, and 
the second because on that day he came down. 

But there are fasts spoken of in the New Testa- 
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Doorw’ay of Barfreston Church, Kent, Eng¬ 
land. 

dridge, at Northampton. Having finished his col¬ 
legiate course, he became private chaplain to Wil¬ 
liam Coward, Esq., and minister of a congregation 
in Walthamstow, which increased under his pas¬ 
toral care from a mere handful to a numerous and 
influential community. In 17G1 he was appointed 
afternoon preacher at Salter’s Hall, and afterward 
Tuesday lecturer in the same place. In the fol¬ 
lowing year lie relinquished the former of these 
two offices; eight years subsequently, the latter; 
and finally, his pastorate. He died, 1787, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He was a diligent 
and laborious student, and acquired vast stores of 
information on Biblical and other subjects. His 
works, which deserve and will repay perusal, arc 
characterized by great ability and learning, inde¬ 
pendent thought and clearness of style. The prin¬ 
cipal of them are—(1.) “An Inquiry into the Na¬ 
ture and Design of Christ’s Temptation in the 
Wilderness;” designed to prove that the tempta¬ 
tion of our Lord was not a real occurrence, but a 
“ divine vision.” (2.) “ A Dissertation on the Mir¬ 
acles, designed to show that they are Arguments 
of a Divine Interposition, and absolute Proofs of 
the Mission and Doctrine of a Prophet;” in which 
questions relating to the magicians of Egypt, the 
witch of Endor, etc., are ably discussed, while it 
is maintained that diabolical agency has never 
and can never perform a miracle. (3.) “An Essay 
on the Demoniacs of the New Testament,” in which 
he maintains that the demoniacs were either epi¬ 
leptic persons or madmen. (4.) “The General 
Prevalence of the Worship of Human Spirits in the 
Ancient Heathen Nations asserted and proved.” A 
clause in his will required that all his MSS. should 
be burned. Accordingly, there perished in the 
flames, among the rest, a volume on the “ Demon¬ 
ology of the Ancients,” “A Dissertation on the 


1680. 

tender and affecting. His music is still recognized 
in cathedrals and churches where grand and sol¬ 
emn services prevail. 

FARTHING- (far'thing). There are two words 
thus translated. In Matt. v. 26; Mark xii. 42, the 
coin meant was the quadrans or fourth of a Roman 
as. It contained two lepta, mites, and was in value 
about one-eighth of a cent. In Matt. x. 29; Luke 
xii. 6, the word is assarion or small as —that is, two- 
fifths of a cent of our money. See Money. 


FAST. The only fast ordained by the Mosaic 
law was that of the day of atonement, on the 10th 
of the seventh month, on which the people were 
to afflict their souls, Lev. xxiii. 26-32. This ap¬ 
pears to have been ever solemnly kept, and was 
“the fast” mentioned in the narrative of St. Paul’s 
voyage to Italy, Acts xxvii. 9. See Atonement, 
Day of. But there were other fasts afterward in¬ 
stituted on account of great national calamities, 
and these appear to have had-prophetic sanction. 
They are enumerated as the fasts of the fourth, the 
fifth, the seventh and tenth months, Zech. vii. 3-5; 
viii. 19. The fast of the fourth month was on ac- 
•L count of the breaking up of Jerusalem by the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. lii. 6, 7. The 
modern Jews couple with this event the breaking 
of the tables of the law by Moses, Ex. xxxii. 19. 
The fast of the fifth month commemorates the 
burning of the temple and the houses of Jerusa¬ 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. lii. 12, 13, and after¬ 
ward by Titus, on the same day of the same month. 
It is now kept by the Jews with greater rigor than 
any other. The fast of the seventh month is for 
the murder of Gedaliah, Jer. xii. 1-10. That of 
the tenth month was instituted because the Chal- 
daean army then laid siege to Jerusalem, Jer. lii. 4. 

Extraordinary general fasts were not unfre- 
qflently appointed in consequence of some calam- 
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self, who at the beginning of his ministry fasted 
forty days in the desert, Matt. iv. 2, regulated the 
use of it, Matt. vi. 17, 18, and spoke of it as need¬ 
ful in order to the performance of certain won- 
drous works, Matt. xvii. 21. Accordingly, there 
were solemn occasions on which we find fasting in 
the Christian Church, Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 23; 1 Cor. 
vii. 5. The history of fasting in later days does 
not belong to this place. 

The Jews appear to have joined with fasting 
the putting on of sackcloth and other usual signs 
of distress, 1 Ivi. xxi. 27. Sometimes they ab¬ 
stained altogether from food from one evening to 
another, while at other times, especially when the 
fasts were of long duration, they ate food, but only 
of the plainest kind. They did not fast on the 
Sabbath or on festival days. 


lty, or to obtain God’s blessing for the averting of 
some danger. Such were those of which we read 
at various times, Jud. xx. 26; 1 Sam. vii. 6; xxxi. 
13; 1 Ki. xxi. 12; 2 Chr. xx. 3; Ezra viii. 21; 
Estli. iv. 15-17; Jer. xxxvi. 9; Joel i. 14; ii. 15- 
17. Such fasts are also mentioned in the Macca- 
boean times, 1 Macc. iii. 47; 2 Macc. xiii. 12; and 
in later ages we know that fasts were appointed 
when the seasons were unfavorable, or on other 
occasions of distress. 

For individual fasts there was no commandment 
of the Mosaic law. There is, however, a reference 
to such in Num. xxx. 13, where the force of a vow 
to fast by a married woman is made dependent on 
her husband’s allowance of it. And private fasts 
were not uncommon, 1 Sam. i. 7; 2 Sam. i. 12; 
xii. 16; 1 Ki. xxi. 27; Ezra x. 6; Nell. i. 4; Dan. 
ix. 3; x. 3. Of course from this enumeration 
must be excluded the fasts of Moses upon Sinai, 
Ex. xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28; Dent. ix. 9, 18, and the 
fast of Elijah as he traveled to the mount of God, 

1 Ki. xix. 8. These were not self-imposed, nor 
were they endured by mere natural strength. 
After the captivity the practice of individual fast¬ 
ing appears to have been stricter and more fre¬ 
quent. The Pharisees and others made a show of 


FAT. There were certain prohibitions in the 
Mosaic law in regard to the eating of fat. Pure 
fat was intended—that about the entrails, kidneys, 
etc. This, in the case of sacrifices, especially sin- 
offering, trespass-offering, peace-offering, was to be 
solemnly burnt as presented to the Lord, Lev. iii. 
3-5, 9-11, 14-17; iv. 8-10, 19, 26, 31, 35; vii. 3-5, 
23-25, 30, 31; viii. 25; Num. xviii. 17. Some¬ 
times the word is used as including all the parts 
of an offering which were to be consumed by fire, 

1 Sam. ii. 15, 16. The fat was holy, it was the 
best and richest part of the animal, and therefore 
it was fitting that it should be offered to God. 
The prohibition did not extend to other parts than 
those above specified, or to that of animals not sac¬ 
rificed; for we frequently meet with commenda¬ 
tions of stall-fed and fatted cattle as specially eaten 
at feasts, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; 1 Ki. iv. 23; Prov. 
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xv. 17; Jer. xlvi. 21; Luke xv. 23, 30; and the 
“fat” is spoken of in Neh. viii. 10 as a dainty. 
It may be, however, that not fat literally, but the 
choicest food, is there meant. 


FAT. This word appears in its uncompounded 
form only in Joel ii. 24; iii. 13. The original is 

, V ...." - in other P laces rendered “wine-fat,” Isa. lxiii. 2. 

fasting, and believed that they purchased God’s, “press-fat,” Hag. ii. 16, etc. It is properly ap- 
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plied to the vat or receptacle into which the must 
or new wine flowed from the press. An equiva¬ 
lent Greek word is translated “wine-fat” in Mark 
xii. 1. See Wine-press. 

FATHER (fa'ther). The word is continually 
used in its literal and proper sense. The father 
of a family in early times had great authority over 
his children and descendants, representing to them 
in a certain sense the Deity. He was often the 
head of blessing to his race when they followed 
his faithful example, Gen. xviii. 18, 19; 2 Sam. 

vii. 12-16, 19. Or if he trained his children in 
evil paths, so that they inherited his sinfulness as 
well as his blood, the judgment on a father ex¬ 
tended to the children, 1 Ki. xiv. 10-13. It was 
not that the son should bear the responsibility of 
the parent’s sin, Dent. xxiv. 16; Ezek. xviii. 14- 
18, 20, but the children too often copied the 
parent’s faults, and it was natural—we see examples 
every day—that a man’s ill conduct should affect 
his children’s welfare in the world. The greatest 
respect was enforced to a father by the divine law, 
Ex. xx. 12; Eph. vi. 1-3. The blessing or the 
curse of a father was regarded as of the weightiest 
force, Gen. ix. 25-27; xxvii., xlviii., xlix.; and 
there are numberless illustrations in Scripture of 
the duty of honoring a father and of the sin of 
disobeying him, Lev. xx. 9; Prov. xiii. 1; Isa. 
xiv. 10; Mai. i. 6; 1 Tim. i. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 2, and 
elsewhere. The word is also used, in the sense of 
originator, for any ancestor, 1 Ki. xv. 11; Isa. xliii. 

27, for the founder of a tribe, nation or city, or the 
first of a class who have practiced some art or pro¬ 
fession, Gen. iv. 20, 21 ; x. 21; xvii. 4, 5; xix. 37, 
38; 1 Chr. ii. 50-52; comp. Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16, 
or the former or maker of anything, Job xxxviii. 

28. Also, as a father shows affection to and care 
for his children, some figurative senses of the word 
imply such affection and care. Thus, the word sig¬ 
nifies a benefactor, Job xxix. 16; Isa. xxii. 21, a 
teacher, Jud. xvii. 10; xviii. 19, in the same sense 
as when we speak of the Fathers of the Church— 
t. e., great doctors—a counselor, Gen. xiv. 8, and 
any intimate relation or ally, Job xvii. 14. There 
are also other very similar modes in which the idea 
is introduced, as when a speaker, addressing a grave 
assembly, would show them deep respect, Acts vii. 
2; xxii. 1. 

The most beautiful application of the word is to 
the Deity, who condescends to hold the relation of 
father to his creatures, and especially to his re¬ 
deemed people, whom he has both formed as their 
Maker and received into his family by adoption 
and grace, Deut. xxxii. 6; Luke iii. 38; Rom. 

viii. 14-17. To his throne, then, as his dear chil¬ 
dren, believers may humbly resort through faith 
in Christ, Matt. vi. 6, 9. But let those who cast 
off this relationship remember whose children they 
then become, John viii. 44. Repudiating the serv¬ 
ice they owe to God, they degrade themselves to 
the condition of Satan’s slaves. 

The term is also properly applied to the. first 
Person in the Trinity. See Trinity. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. Eminent 
writers who flourished in the early centuries of the 
Church have acquired this title, and they have 
been designated according to their periods, the 
languages in which they wrote and the regions 
and churches to which they belonged. Thus it is 
customary to speak of the Apostolical Fathers, the 
Latin Fathers, the Fathers of the Greek Church, 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers and the Post-Nicene 
Fathers. The Apostolical Fathers are Barnabas, 


Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp and Ilermas, 
and some add the name of Papias. These are so 
called, because of the belief that they may have 
seen and conversed with the apostles; and writings 
which still remain are traced up to them, and thus 
the Church historian is able to reach the date of 
A. I). 120. See these under their respective names. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers are those leading men 
in theology or Church history who succeed the 
Apostolical Fathers, whose writings date before the 
Council of Nice, in Bithynia, A. D. 325. The lead¬ 
ing men in this class were Justin Martyr, born 
about A. D. 100 and martyred at Rome about A. D. 
165; Ilermias and Dionysius of Corinth, both about 
A. D. 170; Hegesippus, Tatian and Athenagoras, 
about A. D. 176; Theophilus of Antioch died about 
180. Iremeus (very celebrated), the bishop of 
Lyons, in Gaul, who died about A. D. 202, and who 
wrote “Against Heresies,” or “A Refutation and 
Subversion of Knowledge falsely so called;” Mi- 


died about A. D. 448; Theodoret of Cyrus, in Syria, 
died A. D. 456. To these others might be added, 
such as Evagrius the historian, Isidore and others, 
whose names, along with*the above mentioned, ap¬ 
pear in their alphabetical order in this work. 

On the authority of the Fathers, and the import¬ 
ance which attaches to their writings and influence 
in the Church, there are three leading views: First, 
that of the Romish theologians and those Anglicans 
who unite the Fathers with Scripture, in consti¬ 
tuting the rule of faith ; secondly, the Iligh-Church 
view, in which Scripture is held to be the only rule 
of faith, yet the Fathers are recognized as proper 
expositors of Scripture, and dissent from their in¬ 
terpretations is considered as bold and daring; 
thirdly, the Protestant doctrine, that the Fathers 
are to be treated as other theologians and historians 
are dealt with; and according to their learning, 
their judgment and their accordance with the word 
of God, they are to be regarded with the respect 
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nucius Felix, who wrote a “ Defence of Christian¬ 
ity,” A. D. 208; Clement of Alexandria, who died 
A. D. 217; Tertullian, a voluminous writer, died 
about 240; Ilippolitus about A. D. 230; Origen, a 
very voluminous writer, A. D. 254; Cyprian of 
Carthage, A.D. 258; Dionysius, A. D. 265; Greg¬ 
ory (Thaumaturqua), about A.D. 270; Arnobius 
and Lactantius about A. D. 325. See each name in 
its respective place. 

The Post-Nicene Fathers were, Eusebius the his¬ 
torian, died A.D. 340; Hilary of Poictiers, died 
A.D. 366; Athanasius of Alexandria, died A.D. 
373; Basil (the Great) of Caesarea, A.D. 379; 
Ephraim of Edessa, died about A.D. 380; Cyrill 
of Jerusalem, died A. D. 386; Gregory Nazianzen, 
died about A. D. 390; Gregory of Nyssa, died 
about A.D. 395; Ambrose of Milan, died A.D. 
397 ; Epiphanius ofSalamis, died A. D. 403; Chrys¬ 
ostom of Constantinople, died A. D. 407; Ruffinus 
of Aquileia, died A. D. 410; Jerome, died A.D. 
420; Augustine of Ilippo, died A.D. 430; Cyrill 
of Alexandria, died A. D. 444; Vincent of Sevins, 


that is vouchsafed to persons in any other age who 
write on Scriptural matters. An English clergy¬ 
man has judiciously said, “ In reading the Fathers 
we must always bear in mind that the Scriptures 
are the only rule of faith, and that we have no 
right to insist upon the reception as an article of 
faith, of any doctrine which is not to be found 
clearly revealed in Scripture, or which is not de- 
ducible from Scripture. Still, the judgment of 
antiquity on disputed points may be useful; and 
while we should not put these writers into the 
position of judges, they may be regarded as compe¬ 
tent witnesses. They are also the historians of the 
Church, and report its customs in successive ages; 
we must, therefore, have recourse to their writings 
for information on matters of ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquity, just as we refer to the writings of heathen 
orators, historians and poets for information with 
respect to Roman or Grecian antiquities.” 

FATHOM (fath'om), Acts xxvii. 28. See 

Measures. 
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FAUN (fawn), the name of an imaginary 
being that received religious honor among the Ro¬ 
mans. The satyrs of the Greeks and the fauns of 
the Romans resembled each other in many respects. 
The fauns were represented as young and frolic¬ 
some, with lower limbs like those of the gont. The 
satyrs had faces like the ape, the ram or the goat, 
and generally the feet resembled those of the horse. 

FAUST (fowst), DOCTOR, has been celebrated 
for nearly three hundred years as a great magician 
and a master of occult science. It has been 
doubted whether or not any man existed whose 
life formed a foundation for the wonders con¬ 
nected with the famed professor of the ‘‘black 
art.” The Reformer Melanchthon, Luther and 


and playwrights have found ample material for 
tales and fables. The most celebrated of all mod¬ 
ern works on this subject is the production of Goethe, 
the first part of which appeared in 1790 under 
the title, “ Dr. Faust ein Trauerspiel.” The sec¬ 
ond part was not published until 1833, after Goethe 
had died. 

FAUSTA (faws'tah), FLA VIA MAXIM I- 
ANA, the second wife of Constantine the Great. 
She was the daughter of the emperor Maximi- 
anus, and she gained great influence over her hus¬ 
band by revealing to him a plot in which her 
father had aimed at killing him. She was accused 
of the death of Crispus, a son of her husband by 
his first wife, as she desired the way to be cleared 
for the succession of her own 
sons. I Ielena, the mother of Con¬ 
stantine, enraged at the death 
of her grandson, succeeded in 
having Funsta apprehended, and 
she was eventually suffocated in 
a hot bath. 


FAUSTUS (faws'tus), a 
well-known Manichsean against 
whom Augustine directed one 
of his important works. He was 
a native of Numidia, in Africa, 
and to liim Augustine was di¬ 
rected when he became dissatis¬ 
fied with the Manichiean sys¬ 
tem ; but he found the champion 
of the Manichceans unable to 
sustain his cause. The system 
and the ability of Faustus may 
be seen in the work of August¬ 
ine, “Contra Faustum Mani- 
chseum, Libri XXXIII.,” as it 
abounds with quotations of the 
matter to be refuted. 


East Window of St. Margaret’s Church, Canterbury, England. 


others speak of him as a real personage, and Me¬ 
lanchthon says that he had conversed with him. 
The most reliable version of his history states that 
he was born in Wurtemburg, A. D. 1480. He 
studied magic at Cracow; and having wasted a 
fortune which he inherited, he used his power to 
conjure up the devil, with whom he engaged that 
for all the earthly pleasures and wealth which he 
might desire, he would at the end of twenty-four 
years allow his soul and body to be carried off by 
the great enemy. His future course was one of 
great marvels, and he was eventually carried off at 
Rimlich, near Wittenberg. The probable facts are, 
that some man of that age had devoted himself to 
jugglery, and bv profession of magical powers had 
astonished the credulous people of an unscientific 
age. The myth of Dr. Faust has originated an 
extensive department of literature, in which theo¬ 
logians have found solemn warnings, romancers 


FAUSTUS, RIIEGIEN- 
SIS, a monk of Lcrins, and after¬ 
ward bishop of Rhcgium, was a 
native of Britain, born in the 
beginning of the fifth century. 
He became abbot of Lcrins, and 
thence he was removed to his 
episcopate. He wrote on grace 
and free-will, opposing absolute 
predestination, but holding that 
owing to original sin man needs 
the aid of divine grace, that this 
grace is not confined to a few, 
and that original sin did not so 
destroy man’s moral nature as to leave him “ a mass 
of corruption.” He also wrote a “ Confession of 
Faith,” and an “Epistle to the Presbyter Luci- 
dus,” against the predestinarians of the monastery 
of Adriiinittuin. His works are of value as show¬ 
ing the manner in which dogma was treated by the 
upper class clergy of his age. He died in his dio¬ 
cese about A. D. 485. 

FAWKES (fawx), GUY, a leading conspirator 
in the Gunpowder Plot in the reign of James I. He 
was born in Yorkshire, of Protestant parentage, in 
the year 1570. lie entered the Spanish army in 
the Netherlands, having become a Roman Catho¬ 
lic. There he was found by one Winter, with 
whom he returned to England in 1604, agreeing 
to share in the plot. He passed under the name 
of Johnson as servant to Thomas Pery, another 
conspirator. He collected the necessary materials 


and made the preparations in the cellar under the 
House of Lords; was sent to the Netherlands on a 
mission to Sir William Stanley and Owen; was 
chosen to the dangerous office of firing the mine; 
and the government, on learning the secret, found 
him in the cellar and arrested him on November 
5, 1605. He made no attempt at denial or con¬ 
cealment, and he was executed at Westminster 
with other conspirators on January 31, 1606. In 
memory of the plot, the custom long prevailed, in 
London and elsewhere, of exhibiting a figure stuffed 
with straw and of absurd proportions, which was 
burned by the populace on the 5th day of Novem¬ 
ber. The custom has at length been abandoned. 

FEAR. This word is sometimes by a figure 
of speech applied to the Deity. Jacob sware by 
“the Fear of Isaac,” Gen. xxxi. 42, 53— i.e., by 
the Being whom Isaac feared and worshiped as the 
omnipotent Lord, see Isa. viii. 13. Fear is re¬ 
garded under two aspects in Scripture. There is 
the awful dread of impending evil generated by a 
sense of guilt, Prov. i. 26, 27. From this God’s 
people are delivered, Rom. viii. 15; 1 John iv. 18. 
by a sense of his pardoning love in Jesus Christ. 
There is also the reverent fear which we are taught 
to cherish, Mai. i. 8, and this is so eminently a 
spiritual grace that it is frequently the appellation 
by which real piety is distinguished, Prov. i. 7; 
Mai. iii. 16; Acts ix. 31; x. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

FEAST. See Banquets, Festivals. 

FEAST OF ASSES, a very absurd observ¬ 
ance which prevailed in different places in France. 
The object was the commemoration of the flight 
into Egypt. At Rouen the performances took 
place about Christmas, at Beauvais in June, and 
the influence of papal legates and others of the 
higher clergy suppressed the practice, which con¬ 
tinued until the fifteenth century. Usually a wo¬ 
man with a child in her arms was conducted on 
an ass to the church. A sermon was preached in 
praise of the animal for having safely carried Jo¬ 
seph, Mary and the child Jesus, and a doggerel 
poem was chanted in praise of the ass. 

FEAST OF CHARITY, a meal in which 
Christians were accustomed to join as a symbol of 
loving fellowship. See Agapje. 

FEATLY (feet'le), or FAIRCLOUGH 
(fair'clo), DANIEL, D.D., was born near Oxford 
in 1582. He was educated at Corpus Christi, in 
which college his father filled the office of cook. 
He became chaplain to the ambassador to France. 
On his return he held livings in Cornwall, Sur¬ 
rey and London consecutively, and in 1643 he 
was appointed to the celebrated Westminster as¬ 
sembly of divines. He lost the confidence of the 
parliamentary party, was imprisoned, and while 
in confinement he wrote his famous answer to the 
Jesuits’ “Roma Ruens,” and about the same time 
his work against the Baptists, to which, in accord¬ 
ance with the style of the age, he gave the title 
“The Dipper Dipt.” His confinement produced 
dropsy, of which he died in A. D. 1645. 

FEET. There are many cases in which the 
term foot or feet is used figuratively in Scripture. 
The meaning is generally plain enough. Thus 
“ the place of the feet,” Isa. lx. 13, is easily under¬ 
stood when it is recollected that God calls the earth 
his “footstool,” Isa. lxvi. 1. Such phrases, too, as 
the feet sliding, Deut. xxxii. 35, need no explana- 
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tion. Others, strange to us, are intelligible when 
the climate and domestic habits of the Hebrews 
are remembered. Walking barefoot or in open 
sandals, the feet of the traveler were necessarily 
soiled; hence the custom of offering water for the 
feet, which came afterward to signify generally the 
exercise of hospitality, Gen. xvii. 4; xix. 2, and 
elsewhere; 1 Tim. v. 10. So the shoes were taken 
oflf out of respect on approaching a superior, and 
sacred offices seem to have been performed bare¬ 
foot, Ex. iii 5; Josh. v. 13. Moreover, to go 
barefoot expressed mourning or grief, 2 Sam. xv. 
30; Isa. xx. 2-4; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23. It is easy 
from what has been said to understand Isa. Iii. 7; 
however defiled by dusty travel the feet of the mes¬ 
senger, they would appear beautiful to those to 
whom he brought such happy tidings. To fall at 
the feet is to pay homage, 1 Sam. xxv. 24; Rev. 
xix. 10; to follow at the feet, to obey, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 27, 42; to sit at the feet, to receive instruc¬ 
tion, Luke x. 39; Acts xxii. 3. Watering with 
the foot, Deut. xi. 10, probably refers to irrigation 
by machinery. From the usual position at meals, 
it was easy to anoint our Lord’s feet, Luke vii. 38. 
And there are expressions in which the word is 
introduced for delicacy’s sake, Deut. xxviii. 57; 
Jud. iii. 24, marg., and elsewhere. 

FELICISSIMUS (fe-li-sis'se-mus) became 
very notorious at Carthage in the third century in 
connection with a dispute about the treatment of 
the “ lapsed.” In the absence of Cyprian Novatus, 
a presbyter had appointed Felicissimus a deacon 
without the knowledge of Cyprian, who held that 
this was an encroachment on his prerogatives. In 
the absence of Cyprian, Felicissimus dispensed the 
Church funds and the presbyters acted toward the 
“ lapsed ” so as to incur the displeasure of Cyprian, 
and the strife became vehement. After the return 
of Cyprian to Carthage in 251, a synod excluded 
Felicissimus and the presbyters. One of them 
named Fortunatus was appointed a bishop, and the 
party of presbyters thus strengthened sent Feli¬ 
cissimus to Rome, but on his arrival he found the 
Novatian strife in full tide, and so he failed, be¬ 
cause of the ferment, to get Cornelius, the bishop 
of Rome, to aid him, and the provincial war at 
Carthage soon came to an end. 

FELICITAS (fe-lis'e-tas), a lady of Lyons 
and a Christian martyr of the second century who 
suffered in company with Perpetua. See Perpetua. 

FELICITATUS (fe-lis-e-tah'tus), an illustri¬ 
ous Roman lady who suffered martyrdom under the 
emperor Aurelius. She was of noble descent, and 
the most shining virtues adorned her Christian pro¬ 
fession. She had seven sons, whom she educated 
in the most exemplary piety. They were all ar¬ 
rested on the charge of being Christians. Publius, 
the Roman governor, sought to prevail on the 
mother to relinquish Christianity, hoping through 
her to influence her sons. She was equally inflex¬ 
ible to persuasion and menace. The sons were 
then tried separately, but each was found faithful 
to Christ, in consequence of which the whole fam¬ 
ily was ordered to execution. The mother, after 
beholding her sons put to death with various modes 
of barbarity, calmly yielded her own neck to the 
sword of the executioner. 

FELIX (fe'lix). Antonins Felix, a freedman 
of the emperor Claudius, was appointed procurator 
of Judtea, according to Josephus, on the banish¬ 
ment of Ventidius Cumanus, A. D. 52. He was 


brother to Pallas, who had great influence over 
Claudius and also with Nero; Felix was conse¬ 
quently continued in his government after Nero’s 
accession. He cleared the country of banditti and 
impostors—the “ worthy deeds” alluded to by Ter- 
tullius, Acts xxiv. 2—but he was in general a cruel 
and oppressive governor. He was superseded by 


Porcius Festus about A. D. 60 or 61, and charges 
from the Jews followed him to Rome; but he 
escaped punishment by means of his powerfid 
brother. lie married Drusilla, daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., having induced her to abandon her 
husband Azizns, king of Emesa. His conscience, 
therefore, might well alarm him when St. Paul 
reasoned before him of righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come, Acts xxiii. 23; xxiv. 27. 


FELIX I., bishop of Rome, died A. D. 274, 
and was declared a martyr by the Council of Eph¬ 
esus, though lie died a natural death. Felix II. 
was an anti-pope, and was placed in the papal 
chair by the emperor Constantins, A. D. 355. The 
clergy did not acknowledge him, and they recalled 
his predecessor Liberius, who had been driven out. 


be the second of that name, as a former Felix was 
an anti-pope. This pope was a proteg£ of the 
Gothic emperor Odoacer, and he quarreled with 
Acacius, the bishop of Constantinople; and having 
mutually excommunicated each other, they caused 
the first great schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. This pope died A. D. 492. 
Felix III., or IV. if the anti-pope be reckoned, 



A Superb Church Window. 

This superb window Is a memorial to the late duchess of Kent. It bIiows tho birth, death, resurrection 
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Felix III. was elected A.D. 483, and claimed to 
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was raised to the chair by the influence of the 
Arian emperor Theodoric. He succeeded John I. 
in A. D. 526, and he died A. D. 530. Felix V. 



Waltham Cross, Waltham, England. 

This, one of the finest specimens of monumental Crosses, was erected by Edward I. in token of j n \Q2o. 
his love for his wife, Queen Eleanor, then recently deceased. 


was born A. D. 1383, and died A. D. 1451. His 
name was Amadeus, and he is reckoned a pope or 
an anti-pope according to the critical judgment of 
different historians and ecclesiastics. He was earl 
of Savoy, and in his eighteenth year he married 


Maria of Burgundy. He was represented in the 
Council of Constance, and took part in tfie perse¬ 
cution of the Hussites. When Eugenius IV. was 
deposed, he was elected, 
and as Felix V. he en¬ 
tered Rome in 1440. In 
time he came to an 
agreement with Nicho¬ 
las V., the successor to 
Eugenius IV.; and the 
warfare being ended, 
Felix V. retired to 
hermitage on Lake Le¬ 
man at Kipaille which 
he had built after his 
wife’s death. 


FELIX THE MA- 
NIOH-ffiAN became 
famous for his discus¬ 
sion with Augustine on 
the tenets of his sect. 
He had gone to Hippo 
to promote the Mani- 
clnean cause; and being 
encountered by Augus¬ 
tine, he declared his wil¬ 
lingness to suffer death 
if anything wrong could 
be found in his books 
or in his doctrine. He 
attempted to prove that 
Manes was the Para¬ 
clete promised by 
Christ, and he referred 
for evidence to the 
things which Manes had 
proclaimed about the 
making of the world, 
which were not revealed 
to the apostle Paul. 
Augustine answered 
very happily, that the 
office of the Paraclete 
was to teach spiritual 
truths, and not mathe¬ 
matical and physical 
learning. The discus¬ 
sion lasted two days. 
The matter was record¬ 
ed by notaries, was also 
signed by Felix and 
Augustine, and may be 
seen in the Benedictine 
edition of the works of 
Augustine. Contrary to 
the habit of controver¬ 
sialists, Felix acknow¬ 
ledged his defeat, re¬ 
nounced Manes and 
united witji the Church. 

FELL, JOHN, was 
the son of Dr. Samuel 
Fell, dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and 
was born at Longworth, 
in Berkshire, England, 
He was re¬ 
moved at the early age 


of eleven from Thame school to a studentship of 
Christ Church, where, while his father was dean, he 
took his degrees of B. A. in 1640 and of M. A. in 
1643. Like his father, he was an ardent Royalist 
during the troubles of that time. After the Resto¬ 


ration he was made prebendary of Chichester and 
canon of Christ’s Church in 1660; in the November 
of the same year he succeeded in the deanery of 
which his father had been deprived a dozen years 
before, being then D.D. and chaplain in ordinary to 
the king. Between 1666-1669 he was vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the university, and in 1676 was advanced 
to the bishopric of Oxford, retaining the deanery in 
commendam. He was also master of St. Oswald’s 
Hospital, Worcester. lie died in 1686. He was 
extremely munificent and vigorous in everyone of 
his eminent offices. He was also (as Anthony il 
Wood said of him) “a learned divine, and excel¬ 
lently skilled in the Latin and Greek languages.” 
We must pass over his miscellaneous works in 
biography, logic and philosophy, and in patristic 
divinity (such as his edition of St. Clement’s two 
“Epistles to the Corinthians,” in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, and of St. Cyprian’s “ Works,” with 
notes), and confine our notice to two works of some 
name—the one in critical and the other in exeget- 
ical divinity. The former had for its title, “The 
New Testament Books with various readings from 
more than 100 Manuscripts and Parallelisms; col¬ 
lected from ancient Codices and Versions.” This 
work, which was an advance in critical editing of 
the New Testament on every previous publication, 
was far more valuable for the impulse it gave to 
subsequent investigation than for the richness of 
its own stores of fresh materials; Bishop Fell did 
not give extracts from the Fathers or cite them as 
authorities, because he undervalued their authority 
“ [testimony ?],” not apprehending how they might, 
by the union of their evidence with that of MSS. 
and versions, be of the greatest use, showing, as they 
do, what the reading is in whose favor the evi¬ 
dence preponderates. The eiegetical work with 
which the name of Bishop Fell is associated is en¬ 
titled: “A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all 
the Epistles of St. Paul.” This work was first 
printed in 1675. The title-page of the fourth 
edition of 1708 revealed the names of the contrib¬ 
utors and editor, thus: “ A Paraphrase, by Abra¬ 
ham Woodhead, Riehd. Allestrey and Obadiah 
Walker. Corrected and improved by the late 
Right Rev. and learned Dr. John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford.” It is doubtful whether Fell had any 
actual share in the work, yet his influence as edi¬ 
tor over the contributors was likely to be very 
great from his commanding character; he was very 
fond of short notes, and has imparted his taste to 
his fellow-laborers in this paraphrase. Nor is 
their brevity the only recommendation of these 
“annotations;” many difficult passages of the holy 
apostles have received a careful elucidation at the 
hands of these competent scholars, and Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge has moreover commended the collection of 
parallel passages as judicious, and the amended 
translation as in many instances elucidating the 
sense of the original. This valuable work was 
handsomely reprinted in 1852 at the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, under the careful supervision of Dr. 
Jacobson, regius doctor of divinity. 

FELL, JOHN, born at Cockermouth, England, 
in 1735, died at London in 1797, was for some time 
pastor of a dissenting congregation at Thaxted, in 
Essex, from which he removed to become teacher 
of Greek, Latin and Hebrew at Ilomerton College, 
near London. He is described as one who rose 
“by native talents from an obscure station to be¬ 
come one of the first scholars of the day.” He en¬ 
gaged in the controversy excited by Farmer’s work 
on demoniacs with the following works: “Demo¬ 
niacs: an Inquiry into the Heathen and Scripture 
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Doctrine of Demons, in which the Hypothesis of 
Dr. Farmer and others is particularly consid¬ 
ered;” “The Idolatry of Greece and Rome distin¬ 
guished from other Heathen Nations, in a Letter 
to Rev. Hugh Farmer.” These works are marked 
by learning and acuteness, but are disfigured by 
personalities and buffoonery. lie was dismissed 
from his office in Ilomerton College, it is said, for 
reading the newspapers on Sunday. An annuity 
of $500 having been purchased for him by some 
of his friends, he was asked to deliver a course of 
lectures on the evidences of Christianity at the 
Scots Church, London Wall. lie had delivered 
four of these, with great applause, when he was 
cut off* by death. These were published with eight 
others by Dr. Hunter in 1798. 


FELLENBERG (fel'len-berg), EMANUEL 
DE, whose labors in the cause of education 
have earned for him immortal fame, was 
born at Berne, in Switerland, in 1771. His 
father was of patrician rank. He went to 
the university of Tubingen in 1790. Imme¬ 
diately after the fall of Robespierre in 1795 
he visited Paris. During his sojourn there 
he perceived the storm which was impend¬ 
ing over Switzerland, and hastened back to 
warn his countrymen, but his predictions 
were disbelieved and his warnings disre¬ 
garded. Berne was taken and the cause lost 
before any efficient force could be organ¬ 
ized, and Fellenberg was proscribed, a price 
was set upon his head, and he was com¬ 
pelled to fly into Germany. He was, how¬ 
ever, soon recalled and sent to Paris to re¬ 
monstrate against the oppressive conduct of 
the agents of the French republic; but the 
want of faith and public spirit on the part 
of his own government confirmed his dis¬ 
gust with public life, and he resolved to ex¬ 
change a political career for the more peace¬ 
ful pursuits of agriculture and education. 

To promote the object so dear to his heart, 
he became a member of the council of edu¬ 
cation at Berne; but convinced that nothing 
adequate could be accomplished by legisla¬ 
tive commissions, he resolved to form on 
his own estate a model institution, in which 
it should be proved what education could 
accomplish for the benefit of humanity. In 
pursuance of his design, he purchased in 
1799 the estate called Hofwyl, two leagues 
from Berne. Here he established a sort of 
an educational home, where the poor were 
taught agriculture and useful art<j, besides 
a normal seminary for the wealthy classes. But it 
would be impossible within our limits to give even 
an outline of the various schemes for the improve¬ 
ment and diffusion of education that emanated from 
M. de Fellenberg during the long period of forty- 
five years that followed, of the skill and tact with 
which he defeated the combinations of interested 
and jealous opponents, and the success which ulti¬ 
mately crowned his labors. Died November 21, 
1844. 


FELLOWES (fel'lows), ROBERT, LL.D., a 
writer chiefly on religious and political subjects, 
was born in Norfolk, England, 1770. He was edu¬ 
cated at St. Marv Hall, Oxford, where he attained 
the degree of M.A. in 1801, and was ordained in 
1795; but he gradually relinquished the doctrines 
of the Church of England, and at length adopted 
the opinions maintained in the work which he 
published in 1836, under the title of “The Relig- 
79 


ion of the Universe.” He was the intimate friend 
of Dr. Parr and the baron Maseres, and the latter 
left him nearly $1,000,000, which enabled him at 
once to gratify his own tastes for literature and to 
benefit his fellow-creatures. He entered with much 
spirit into the project of establishing a university 
in London, supporting it both by his counsel and 
his purse. He founded two annual gold medals, 
called the Fellowes medals, for the greatest profi¬ 
cients in clinical science. Died 1847. 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES, traveler, dis¬ 
coverer of the Xanthean marbles, was born at Not¬ 
tingham, England, in 1799. He first explored the 
valley of the Xanthus, in Lycia, in 1838, and dis¬ 
covered the remains of the two cities of Xanthus, 
the old capital, and Tlos. Under the auspices of 
the trustees of the British Museum, he made fur- 


“Socius,” or a person “associated” with others, was 
used to describe the position ; and hence the Eng¬ 
lish term Fellow. The heads of the colleges were 
usually termed “masters,” “rectors,” “provosts,” 
“principals” or “wardens,” and the government 
of the college was vested in the heads and the Fel¬ 
lows. Underneath the Fellows were scholars, who 
during their undergraduate course enjoyed a pro¬ 
vision for their support while passing through col¬ 
lege. These scholars were provided for, as the 
Fellows were, either by the original founders of the 
colleges, or by friends who aided and enlarged the 
college by additional endowment. Often fellow¬ 
ships and scholarships were founded for natives of 
certain counties, for the founders’ kin or for the 
sons of clergymen. Usually, Fellows held the 
office for life, but in several colleges, term fellow¬ 
ships were instituted. So also it was usual for 


The Xanthean Marbles.— 

her explorations in Lycia in 1S39 and 1841, and 
)n the latter occasion succeeded in obtaining and 
shipping for England the valuable marbles now 
>ccupying the Lycian saloon at the British Mu¬ 
seum. He was knighted by the queen in 1845. 
Sir Charles Fellows wrote “Travels and Researches 
in Asia Minor,” a volume which comprises the 
separate journals of his first two explorations, 
‘Coins of Ancient Lycia before the Reign of 
Alexander,” etc. Died November, 1S60. 


FELLOWSHIP (fel'lo-ship), 1 John 
See Communion of Saints. 


FELLOWSHIP, the name of a position to 
which men of eminent learning attain in en¬ 
dowed colleges. These men enjoyed together 
the benefits social and pecuniary which were pro¬ 
vided by the founders of the colleges, and hence, 
as the charters w’ere written in Latin, the word 


Fellows to become Master of Arts, and that in¬ 
volved an approach to the Lord’s Supper in the 
Church of England; but the late legislation in 
England has “opened” the fellowships and schol¬ 
arships and modified the income, so that the old 
fixed and denominational state of the colleges has 
passed away. The bill of 1873 has “opened” 
Trinity College in Dublin also, and now fellow¬ 
ships in that institution are accessible to Presby¬ 
terians, Methodists, Romanists and Congregational- 
ists as well as Episcopalians, scholarship and moral 
character being the only requirements. The emol¬ 
uments of English colleges have varied very 
greatly. Christ Church, St. John’s, New College 
and Magdalen, in Oxford, have been valuable, 
and in Cambridge, Trinity and St. John’s have been 
and still are exceedingly wealthy. The income 
of Dublin University has long been upward of 
$300,000 a year, and the fellowships have been pf 
more value than those pf Oxfprd. 


Sco Fellows, Sin Charles. 
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FELTHAM (fePtham), OWEN, was born 
early in the seventeenth century in Suffolk. 
Little more is known of him than that he resided 
many years in the family of the earl of Thomond, 
during which period he published, in 1628, a work 
of great merit entitled “Resolves, Divine, Polit¬ 
ical and Moral,” which went through thirteen 
editions and is still extant. Died probably about 
1678. 

FENCED CITIES. See Walls, Towers. 

FENCING THE TABLES. In Scotland and 
in Presbyterian Churches generally it has been 
customary in the dispensation of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per for the officiating minister to deliver an ad¬ 
dress pointing out the characters of those who 
might and should partake the ordinance, and also 
forbidding the profane or unworthy from approach¬ 
ing it, thus “fencing” the tables. In consequence 
of the character of the latter part of this address, 
it has often been called “debarring” the immoral, 
from the fact that all such are warned and enjoined 
to avoid the sin of “eating and drinking un¬ 
worthily.” 

FENELON (fen'e-lon), FRANCOIS DE SA- 
LIGNAC DE LA MOTTE, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, France, was born in 1651 at the ch/tteau de 




A Feretory. 


Fgnelon, in P^rigord, of a family illustrious in 
Church and State. He studied at Cahors and 
Paris, where he made such progress in the most 
difficult studies that in his 15th year he preached 
with great applause. At the age of 24, Fenelon 
took holy orders and commenced his regular min¬ 
isterial functions in the parish of St. Sulpice. He 
was afterward appointed chief of a mission for the 
conversion of heretics in Saintonge and A unis, 
and on his return he became known to the public 
as a writer by a work, “Sur le Minist&re des Pas¬ 
teurs,” and a treatise, “ De l’Education des Filles.” 
In 1689, Louis XIV. entrusted to him the educa¬ 
tion of his grandsons, the dukes of Burgundy, An¬ 
jou and Berri. Fenelon was successful in forming 
the mind of the young duke of Burgundy, heir- 
presumptive to the throne of France, and sowed 
the seeds of every princely virtue in his heart; 
but his premature death blasted the pleasing an¬ 
ticipations entertained respecting him. In 1694, 
Fenelon was created archbishop of Cambray, 
soon after which a theological dispute with Bos- 
suet, his former instructor, respecting the devo¬ 
tional mysticism of the celebrated Madame Guyon, 
whose opinions Fenelon favored, terminated in his 
condemnation by Pope Innocent XII. and his ban¬ 
ishment to his diocese by Louis XIV. From this 
time he lived in his diocese, sustaining the vener¬ 
able character of a Christian philosopher and 
scrupulously performing his sacred duties. His 
works in the departments of philosophy, theology 


and the belles lettres have immortalized his name. 
He was familiar with the best models df ancient 
and modern times, and his mind was animated by 
a gentle spirit of benevolence. In person and 
manners Fenelon was one of the most attractive 
of men. He wrote many excellent works, among 
the chief of which may be reckoned his “Dia¬ 
logues of the Dead,” “ Dialogues on Eloquence,” 
etc. But his most celebrated production is his 
“Adventures of Telemachus,” in which he en¬ 
deavored to exhibit a model for the education of 
a prince; and more pure and elevated maxims 
were never woven into a tale either of truth or 
tiction. When the “Telemachus” appeared, it 
created a ferment, as it was declared to be a satire 
on the monarch, and Fenelon was excluded from 
court and enjoined to remain in his diocese. Such 
treatment produced no chagrin on the mind of 
this great man, for he forthwith devoted himself 
assiduously to the care of his diocese and to literary 
labor. In the celebrated “ Jansenist” controversy 
he wrote with great vigor against Quesnel and 
Pascal. His death was accelerated by the over¬ 
turning of his carriage, which brought on a fever, 
and the amiable and virtuous prelate expired in 
January, 1715. 

FENESTELLA (fen-e-stel'la), the name of 
a passage or channel into which the water was 
cast which the priest used in washing his hands 
and rinsing the chalice in the service of the mass. 
Usually a shelf was placed above it on which ves¬ 
sels rested which were used in different parts of 
the service. 

FERETORY (fer'e-to-re), the term applied 
to the bier or shrine containing the relics of saints 
borne in processions. It was also called “Fere- 
trary.” The form was usually that of a chest 
with a roof-like top, usually ornamented by pierced 
work, with the sides and top engraved and enam¬ 
eled, and sometimes having images in high relief. 

FERGUSON (fer'gu-sun), JAMES. Little 
more is known of this expositor than that he was 
a minister of the Church of Scotland in Kilwin¬ 
ning, and that he died about 1670. He published 
in his life-time “A brief Exposition of the Epis¬ 
tles of Paul to the Philippians and Colossians;” 
“A brief Exposition of the Epistles to the Gala¬ 
tians and Ephesians;” and after his death, Mr. 
Hutcheson edited another commentary which he 
had left ready for the press—“ A brief Exposition 
of the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalon- 
ians.” His commentaries are sententious and ana¬ 
lytical, with occasional odd phrases that may be 
commended to the attention of any future Richard¬ 
son, as when he talks of “polypragmatic spirits 
who do importunately ingyre themselves upon the 
affairs of others.” There is much lucid and vigor¬ 
ous writing, nevertheless, in these volumes. His 
works have been republished in one volume. 

FERGUSSON (fer'gu-sun), JAMES, one 
of the most important writers of modern times on 
architecture and antiquities, was born at Ayr, in 
Scotland, in the year 1808. He was educated at 
the high school in Edinburgh, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to India. His great intellectual power and 
mental activity enabled him to collect the infor¬ 
mation which the temples and various edifices of 
the East supplied for the study of the religions of 
India, Siam, Cambodia and China; and his pub¬ 
lications for several years past on topics connected 
with ancient Oriental edifices have placed him at 


the head of modern writers on the religious monu¬ 
ments and remains of the East. His “ Illustrations 
of the Rock-Cut Temples of India” at once made 
his name famous, and his great work lately pub¬ 
lished on “ Serpent and Tree Worship,” abundantly 
supplied with costly illustrations, is the most valu¬ 
able treatise on the subject which modern literature 
possesses. His “ Illustrated Hand-book of Archi¬ 
tecture” is abundantly illustrated, and is much 
more comprehensive than the productions of 
Rickman, Gwilt or Loudon. His treatise on the 
“ Temples and Monuments of Western Europe,” in¬ 
cluding Stonehenge, Avebury and the Celtic monu¬ 
ments which have so long puzzled inquirers, has 
produced a great impression, tending as it does to 
remove the veil of mystery which has so long en¬ 
shrouded them. All the publications of this au¬ 
thor show a strong grasp of the subject on which 
he treats, an extensive range of research and a 
capacity for analysis and generalization which 
raise him to an elevated position in modern 
literature. 

FERIAL (fer'e-al), a term which in Romish 
service-books is used to designate a day which is 
neither a festival nor a fast. A festival or fast is 
a holy day of the Church in opposition to a ferial 
or ordinary day. From the fact that all Sundays 
are holy days, the word “ ferial ” is often used to 
signify merely a week-day. 

FERME (fer'me) or FAIRHOLME (fair'- 
home), CHARLES. Born at Edinburgh, Scot¬ 
land, and educated at its university, he rose to the 
position of principal of the college of Fraserburgh. 
For his share in the proceedings of the assembly 
at Aberdeen in 1605, he was imprisoned in the 
castle of Doune for some years. He was ulti¬ 
mately restored to Fraserburgh, where he died in 
1617; “a Tydeus,” according to Adamson, “in 
body, a Hercules in spirit.” Among other works, 
which appear to have perished, he left behind him 
“A Logical Analysis of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans,” published by Principal Adamson in 1651. 
Discovered by Dr. Lindsay Alexander on an old 
book-stall at Newcastle, it was brought under the 
notice of the council of the Wodrow Society, and 
given to the world as one of their publications. It 
is characterized by the editor as “a sagacious, 
exact and perspicuous commentary on the Epistle.” 

It fully justifies its title as a “logical analysis.” 
By the clear method in which he puts the steps 
of the argument, he sometimes sheds more light 
on a passage than a diffuse commentary would 
supply. 

FERRAR (fer'rar), ROBERT, bishop of St. 
David’s, one of the sufferers in the reign of Queen 
Mary. He received his education at Oxford, when 
he became a regular canon and bachelor of divinity. 
The duke of Somerset, lord protector in the reign 
of Edward VI., was his friend and patron, and em¬ 
ployed him in carrying on the important work of 
reformation. He was one of the committee nomi¬ 
nated to compile the English liturgy. The zeal of 
Ferrar, who was consecrated bishop in 1547, soon 
procured him many enemies among the papists, 
and after the fall of his eminent patron he was 
under a false charge committed to prison some 
time before the death of the king. On the acces¬ 
sion of Mary he was tried on the new charge of 
heresy as a Protestant, degraded from his ecclesi¬ 
astical functions, and, in company with Hooper, 
Bradford, Rogers, Saunders and others, delivered 
over to the secular power for punishment. A 
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little before this good bishop suffered, a young 
gentleman who visited him lamented the severity 
of the kind of death he was about to undergo. 
Ferrar, with all the firmness of the primitive mar¬ 
tyrs, immediately replied, “If you see me once to 
stir while I suffer the pains of burning, then give 
no credit to the doctrines for which 1 die.” By 
the grace of God he was enabled to make good this 
assertion ; for so patiently he stood, says Mr. Fox, 
that he never moved until he was struck down in the 
flames by a blow on his head. Bishop Ferrar was 
buried at Carmarthen, in Wales, March 30, 1555. 

FERRARA (fer-rah'ra), COUNCIL OF, was 
held in the year 1438 in consequence of a bull 
of Pope Eugene VI. transferring the council then 
held at Basle to that place. The emperor Charles 
VII. forbade his subjects to attend; nevertheless, 
a number of the clergy appeared, pronounced the 
council lawful, and with the pope at their head 
they fulminated a decree against the Fathers at 
Basle. Gradually the attendance increased, until 
some seven hundred ecclesiastics were present, 
including persons from Russia, Syria and Asia 
Minor. The Greek emperor John Manuel Palc- 
ologus came by way of Venice, and was received 
with great pomp. The questions for discussion 
involved the points controverted with the Greek 
Church and they were classified as follows: 1. 
The procession of the Holy Spirit. 2. The ad¬ 
dition of “filioque” to( the creed. 3. Purgatory 
and the state after death. 4. The use of unleav¬ 
ened bread in the Lord’s Supper. 5. The pri¬ 
macy of the pope and the authority of the Romish 
see. These questions were debated during the re¬ 
mainder of the year, and on January 10, 1439, it 
was resolved to remove the council to Florence. 

FERRARA, RENATA, DUCHESS OF, 
famous for her virtues and attachment to the Re¬ 
formed Church, was the daughter of Louis XII. 
and Anne of Brittany. She was born at Blois in 
1510. In 1527 she was married to Hercules d’Este, 
duke of Ferrara and Modena. She is said to have 
been mistress of immense erudition, excelling in 
all parts of the mathematics, but ^specially in as¬ 
tronomy. Her husband died in 1559, and the next 
year she left Italy on account of her religion, and 
returned to France, where she was permitted to 
profess the Protestant faith. She resided at Mont- 
argis, and during the troubles of France she fed 
and maintained a great number of Protestants in 
her castle, who had fled to her for refuge. This 
Christian princess died at Montargis in 1575. 

FERRER (fer'rer), BONIFACIO, an eminent 
Spanish Carthusian, celebrated for his translation 
of the Scriptures into the Valencian or Catalonian 
dialect. The inquisitor Borrell examined and 
corrected the work, yet on its appearance it was 
seized and burnt, and the issue of another edition 
was forbidden. 

FERRER, RAFAEL, occupies a prominent 
place among the Jesuit missionaries who labored 
among the natives of South America bordering on 
the great river Amazon. Among the savage tribe 
of the Cofanes in the neighborhood of Quito he 
had great success. He prepared a grammar of 
their language, translated the catechism for their 
use and induced the government to aid in efforts 
for their conversion. He traveled very exten- 
sivelv, collected upward of six thousand converts, 
but lost his life in consequence of his opposition to 
polygamy. One of the chiefs, having taken offence 


at being enjoined to give up his concubines, had 
him cast down from a lofty rock in the year 1611. 

FERRET (fer'ret). The word rendered “ fer¬ 
ret” in Lev. xi. 30 signifies a wailing cry. The 
animal so called, described as unclean, is supposed 
to be a species of the lizard genus, for there are 
some lizards which utter a kind of moan. Dr. 
Duns is inclined to suppose that the 
fan-foot or house-gecko, PlaJydachjlus 
gecko , is intended. It Ls very abundant 
in Egypt; it utters a croaking sound, 
softer than that of a frog, as it runs 
about in search of the insects, etc., on 
which it feeds. 


and when he entered on his pastorate in New 
York he originated and established the celebrated 
Rutger’s Female Institute of that city. He acted 
as president of the New York Sabbath-school 
Union for about thirty-five yeare, and for twenty- 
eight years he was a member and chairman of the 
Distributing Committee of the American' Bible 
Society. He was a member, president, secretary 


FERRIER (fer'yer), ARNOLD, 

DU, an eminent French lawyer and 
diplomatist, was born at Toulouse, in 
1506. Having a strong predilection 
for the Protestant religion, although 
brought up a Romanist, he at length 
openly avowed his opinions and availed himself 
of the patronage of the king of Navarre, who made 
him his chancellor. Father Paul was greatly in¬ 
debted to Ferrier for his assistance in compiling 
the “ History of the Council of Trent,” where he 
had attended in his capacity of advocate and been 
distinguished for the boldness of his language. 
Died 1585. 

FERRIER, JAMES FREDERICK, an emi¬ 
nent Scottish philosopher and litterateur, was born 
at Edinburgh, in 1808. After studying at the uni¬ 
versity of his native city he went to Oxford, where 
in 1832 he graduated B.A., and afterward con¬ 
tinued his studies in Germany. Though called to 
the Scottish Bar in the following year, he devoted 
himself mainly to philosophical studies and lite¬ 
rature, contributing many papers to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” In 1842 he was chosen professor of 
history in the university of Edinburgh, and three 
years later professor of moral philosophy at St. 
Andrews. He was on two occasions subsequently 
an unsuccessful candidate for a chair in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. His most import¬ 
ant work is his “Theory of Knowing and 
Being,” published in 1854, and it takes a 
high rank in the number of modern works 
on metaphysics. An acute thinker, an 
elegant and attractive lecturer, he was be¬ 
loved by his students and endeared to a 
large circle of friends by his generous 
character, great accomplishments, philo¬ 
sophical power and his stores of wit and 
humor. Died at St. Andrews, June 11,1864. 

FERRIS ffer'ris), ISAAC, D.D.,LL.D., 
was born in New York in October, 1792, 
and educated at Columbia College, where he 
graduated in 1816. After a course of the¬ 
ology under Dr. John Mason, he beqgme 
pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, in 
New Brunswick, N. J., in 1821. He was re¬ 
moved to the Middle Dutch Church, Al¬ 
bany, in 1824, where he remained until 1836, in 
which year he settled in New York as pastor of 
the Market Street Reformed Dutch Church, which 
position he filled until 1853. In 1852 he was 
elected chancellor of the university of the city of 
New York, and he ably discharged the duties of 
the office until 1870. During his whole life he 
was an ardent friend of education. When settled 
in Albany he was trustee and president of the Al¬ 
bany Academy and the Albany Female Academy, 



Tiie Egyptian Gecko.—S ee* Ferret. 

and executive officer of the Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions of the Reformed Church for about forty years, 
and he was also a corporate member of the Amer¬ 
ican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions 
during the latter part of the time in which the 
Reformed Church co-operated with that Board as 
the representative of the denomination. Such an 
accumulation of offices and honors as were thus 
heaped on him showed the high estimation in 
which he was held by his brethren who recog¬ 
nized his great intellectual, moral and social 
worth. He died of enlargement of the heart in 
June, 1873. 

FERRY (fer're), PAUL, an eminent French 
Protestant divine, born at Metz in 1591. He died 
in the same place in 1669. He was educated at 
Montauban, and settled as pastor at Metz, where he 
ministered for sixty years. He labored with great 
zeal to promote a closer union among the Protest¬ 
ants without success. He even held that a reunion 
could be effected between the Protestant and Rom¬ 
ish Churches. He had written a catechism of the 



A Ferry-boat on the Nile. 

Reformation, to which Bossuet published a reply. 
This led to a correspondence, and it is believed 
that through Bossuet he was induced to treat 
with the government on the subject, as there is 
evidence that tends to show that he enjoyed a 
pension, and had been gained over by Richelieu 
to promote such a union. 

FERRY-BOAT (fer're-bote). The reading 
of 2 Sam. xix. 18, where in our version “ferry- 
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boat” occurs, has been thought doubtful. Cer¬ 
tainly some of the ancient translators give a dif¬ 
ferent rendering. Josephus imagines tlint a bridge, 
possibly of boats, was thrown across the river. But 
it is not at all unlikely that a ferry-boat or raft was 
used. The ancients had shallow flat-bottomed 
boats suited to such rivers. The Hebrews must 
have been accustomed to the floats employed for 
crossing the Nile; and according to some travelers, 
rafts are at present so used upon the Jordan. 


picture gallery were the finest that even Rome, 
that city of the arts, could boast. Died 1839. 


FESCH (fesh), JOSEPH, senior priest-cardi¬ 
nal of the sacred college, and archbishop of Lyons, 
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and brother of Letitia Ramolino, mother of Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
in 1764, educated in France, and was in that coun¬ 
try when the Revolution broke out. Young and 
ardent, he instantly became attached to the new 
state of things, threw off the clerical attire of the 
seminary at which he was studying, and entered 
the army under General Montesquieu, in Savoy, 
in the capacity of a storekeeper. In 1790 we find 


FESTIVAL (fes'te-val). This .word may in¬ 
clude, if understood in its largest sense, all the 
solemnities celebrated nationally or religiously by 
the Israelites. The application of the term is not, 
however, in every case quite proper, as some re¬ 
ligious celebrations— e. g., the great day of atone¬ 
ment—were rather fasts than festivals. 

The most important yearly festivals were three, 
the Passover, the feast of Pentecost and the feast 
of Tabernacles. These were times when the males 
were to appear before the Lord—that is, at the 
place where the tabernacle or the temple stood, 
Ex. xxiii. 14-17; xxxiv. 18-24; Deut. xvi. 1-17. 
Sometimes the women accompanied their husbands, 

1 Sam. i. 7, 21-23; ii. 19; Luke ii. 41. It is, how¬ 
ever, doubtful whether practically even the more 
religious Israelites visited the sanctuary always 
three times within the year. The Passover was 
the greatest gathering, and most would assemble 
then. At the other feasts the attendance was more 
optional. Elkanah seems to have contented him¬ 
self with but a single yearly visit to Shiloh. So 
when Hezekiah and Josiah were carrying out their 
reforms, they invited the people to the Passover, 

2 Chr. xxx.; xxxv. 1-19, but we read of no special 
calls to the other festivals. And when the feast of 
tabernacles was solemnly kept with a large con¬ 
course after the captivity, Nell, viii., the ceremo¬ 
nial appears to have been of an exceptional kind. 
But unquestionably those who most delighted in 
the Lord would be found most frequently treading 
the courts of his house; and there were doubtless 
devout men who rejoiced to avail themselves of 
every opportunity of holy service. These three 
festivals commemorated events in the national his¬ 
tory—the deliverance from bondage, the giving of 


him commissary-general to the army of Italy, the law and the dwelling in booths or tents; this 


which was then commanded by his nephew, Bona¬ 
parte. Having in this capacity realized a princely 
fortune, he retired from the army, resumed his 
clerical studies and profession, and in 1802 was 
consecrated archbishop of Lyons. Early in the 
following year he received a cardinal’s hat, and 
went to Rome as ambassador from France. There 
he was received with peculiar distinction ; but the 
cardinal’s hat, any more than the monk’s hood, 
docs not always cover true piety. His luxurious 


last, indeed, not so much an event as a state, that 
of their pilgrim life. They had also an agricul¬ 
tural character. The Passover was at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and the first fruits were offered 
then, Lev. xxiii. 10-14. At Pentecost was the feast 
of harvest; the corn was now made into bread, and 
so was presented to God, Lev. 16, 17. The feast 
of tabernacles was at the time of final in-gathering, 
when all the productions of the earth had been 
housed and the people were to rejoice before the 


way of living, and a certain air of the camp that Lord. Yet further, there was a spiritual signifi- 


appeared both in his mien and in his conversation, 
gave considerable scandal to the graver Romans, 
and that scandal was especially increased by his 
obstinately persisting in giving concerts at his 
palace, even in Lent, in defiance of a particular 
and very strict order to the contrary. In 1804 
the cardinal accompanied Pius VII. to Paris, and 
assisted in the consecration of Napoleon, by whom, 
in the following year, he was made grand almoner 
of France, grand officer of the Legion of Honor 
and a member of the Senate. As president of the 
council of Paris he opposed his self-willed nephew 
in many of his unjust schemes, and both boldly 
and constantly, though ineffectually, protested 
against the violence with which he insulted the 
unfortunate pope. Napoleon showed how deeply 


cance which the ancient Hebrews but dimly dis¬ 
cerned, but which we under clearer light may con¬ 
template with intelligent gladness. “Christ our 
Passover” was sacrificed for us at that especial 
festival. At Pentecost he shed forth the Spirit on 
the infant Church. Redemption and the gift of 
the Spirit being thus symbolized, what is the third 
festival to indicate but that day of holy rejoicing 
when the Church, gathered into her eternal home, 
looks back upon her pilgrim state, when she dwelt 
in earthly tabernacles, and is glad with unutterable 
joy that she has now a sure habitation whence she 
shall go forth no more for ever? 

There were two other yearly celebrations, the 
feast of trumpets and the day of atonement. The 
five are sometimes noted together, Lev. xxiii.; 


special sacrifices and trumpet-blowings, Num. x. 
10; xxviii. 11-15, and feasts were then held, 1 Sara, 
xx. 5; 2 Ivi. iv. 23. There was also the Sabbath, 
Ex. xx. 8-11, the sabbatical year and the year of 
jubilee, Lev. xxv. 1-13. And it is remarkable how 
much the cycle of feasts was made to depend on 
and be developed out of the Sabbath—at least how 
frequently the number seven and multiples of seven 
recurred in the arrangements. 

Apart from the religious aspect of these various 
festivals and the occasions they provided of sol¬ 
emn worship, they were of national value as bind¬ 
ing the tribes together, bringing them into fellow¬ 
ship, knitting the several communities into one 
body, having each a share in and a tie to that 
place which the Lord had chosen to put his name 
there. Jerusalem, with its temple, was not merely 
the political capital, but the religious home, of the 
nation. And so Jeroboam felt when he devised 
his festivals to keep his subjects from resorting to 
the city of David, 1 Ivi. xii. 26-33. There were 
also festivals ordained from a better motive, though, 
as it appears, by no divine command, such as the 
feast of Purim, Estli. ix. 20-32, and the feast of dedi¬ 
cation, 1 Macc. iv. 56-59, which our Lord himself 
observed, John x. 22. 

In addition to the set festivals to be continually 
observed, there were occasionally some for special 
purposes, as when David brought up the ark to 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi. 12-19. And some there 
were altogether secular, as at the weaning of a 
child, Gen. xxi. 8, at sheep-shearing, 1 Sam. xxv. 
36, on a birthday, Job i. 4, 5; Matt. xiv. 6, etc. 

For a more particular account of each festival, 
see the different articles under their respective 
names. 

FESTIVAL OF KINGS. The inagi were 
supposed to be kings, and in their commemoration 
at Epiphany an entertainment was held. In Ger¬ 
many it was customary in colleges to elect a person 
to represent the king, and the other scholars and 
citizens did him homage. In England it was cus¬ 
tomary in the universities, as well as in social par¬ 
ties, to give the name of king to the person who 
received the portion of cake that contained the 


he felt his uncle’s opposition by depriving him of Num. xxviii., xxix. These all were sacred seasons! 
his succession to the arch-chancellorship and nomi- There were, indeed, necessarily certain days during 
nating in his stead Eugene Beauharnais, with the the longer feasts on which ordinary employments 


title of grand duke of Frankfort. When his dis¬ 
grace with the emperor was thus published, he 
retired at first to Lyons, and subsequently to 
Rome, where, with Madame Bonaparte, he lived 
a quiet but most luxurious life. Ilis library and 


might be carried on, but on the days of what were 
called “holy convocation” all work was to cease, 
Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 27, 35, 36, 37. 

Besides the yearly festivals, there were others. 
The beginnings of the months were marked by 
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“lucky bean,” and he received due honor. In 
France one of the courtiers was elected king, and 
at a great entertainment the sovereign and the offi¬ 
cers of state waited on him with great ceremony. 

FESTIVAL OF THE STAR. This also was 
an observance in Epiphany of a very peculiar 
kind. Three canons dressed in royal attire, with 
crowns on their heads, rode to the church, bearing 
offerings, frankincense, gold and myrrh. A gilded 
star was raised aloft and borne before them. An¬ 
other canon personated King Herod. At the side 
of the altar a manger was placed, and the Virgin 
and Child were placed in it, and to them the wise 
men offered their gifts. 
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FESTUS (fes'tus). Porcius Festus was ap¬ 
pointed by Nero to succeed Felix as procurator of 
Judtea, about A. D. 60 or 61. He is said to have 
been on the whole a just and active magistrate, 
clearing his province very energetically of the 
robbers and murderers who infested it. Before 
him St. Paul had to defend himself, but removed 
his cause from the provincial tribunal by appeal to 
Ca;sar, Acts xxiv. 27 ; xxv., xxvi. Festus admin¬ 
istered his government less than two years, and 
died in Juda?a. 

FETICHISM (fe / tish-izm), a term derived 
from a Portuguese word used to designate the 
worship of the most degraded savages, who be¬ 
lieve that a mysterious power is lodged in certain 
objects of their regard. This form of worship 
prevails in Africa, in Australia, in Greenland, and 
the objects which are worshiped are often of the 
most absurd character. A shapeless stone, a snake— 
in fact, anything, no matter how trifling—will serve 
as a fetich. A whole tribe will sometimes adopt 
one object, as, for instance, the tiger in Dahomey. 
A mere fancy will induce individuals to select a 
fetich; and when great power is supposed to be 
lodged in one, then great efforts are made to secure 
it. At times a fetich of public celebrity will at¬ 
tract the worship of multitudes. On the coast of 
Africa, near Cape Coast Castle, there is a rock to 
which the natives present offerings, and the priests 
announce the responses to the votaries that this 
stone god is supposed to vouchsafe. Other fetiches 
may be carried about the person, though the party 
who owns and reverences it could give no rational 
account of the motives which lead him either to 
fear or esteem it. Fetichism is really the dread 
of the unenlightened mind that trembles before the 
unknown power which is apprehended as residing 
in every object in the universe. 

FETTERS (fet'ters), chains and rings to con¬ 
fine the feet. In Jud. xvi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34; 2 
Ivi. xxv. 7; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11; xxxvi. 6; Jer. 
xxxix. 7, marg.; lii. 11, marg., the original word is 
dual, and signifies the material used—a pair of 
brazen fetters. In Ps. cv. 18; cxlix. 8 the mate¬ 
rial is said to be iron; the word is singular, and 
possibly means a ring or link. The term in Job 
xxxvi. 8 is more usually rendered “chains.” Its 
radical idea is that of binding, and it does not seem 
in any special way to apply to the feet. In Mark 
v. 4 (twice); Luke viii. 29, we have “fetters” 
given as the translation of a Gteek word occurring 


in only three places of the New Testament, and 
signifying exactly that which binds the feet. 

FEVER (fe'ver). There are several Hebrew 
words in Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22 which, 
implying heat or inflammation, may be taken to 
signify fever. Our translators, by the words they 
employ, have endeavored to express the inflamma¬ 
tory nature of the malady. Burning fever, with 
ague or “rigors,” is still a common disease in Pal¬ 
estine. The word used in the New Testament 
also signifies fiery heat, Matt. viii. 14, 15; Mark 
i. 30, 31; Luke iv. 38, 39. Fever often accom¬ 
panies dysentery, Acts xxviii. 8. 


FIACRE (fe-a'ker), SAINT, is usually consid¬ 
ered to have been one of the Irish “Scoti,” who 
left his native land as a missionary in the seventh 
century. He resided for a time as a hermit at 
Breuil, in France, where he died about A. D. 670. 
Tradition reports that he was an effective preacher, 
and that he did much good in the region around 
Breuil, where he had erected an oratory. Great 
wonders were reported to have been wrought by 
his relics, and he is still held in veneration in the 
province of Artois. The word “fiacre,” as applied 
to a four-wheeled carriage in France, 
is said to have originated from the 
fact that his name was inscribed on 
the sign of the inventor, but the tra¬ 
dition is questioned by others. 

FIBULA (fib'u-lah), a Latin 
word which means a brooch, buckle 
or clasp used for fastening various 
parts of attire together as well as for 
ornament. It was made of gold, 
silver, bronze or ivory, and orna¬ 
mented with jewels according to the 
taste of the maker or the owner. In 
pictures of ancient art the fibula is 
exhibited as holding together two 
parts of a cloak or scarf (“chla- 
mys,” “pallium”), etc., so as to 
fasten over the right shoulder. 

Sometimes it is seen on the breast. 

In female costume it is seen worn on 
both shoulders, and sometimes on 
the sleeves, and it was also used to 
fasten up the tunic when it was 
tucked up at the knee. In medical 
language, the fibula is the slender 
bone on the outside of the lower 
leg, the inferior end of which forms 
the exterior ankle. 

FICHTE (fikh'te), JOHANN GOTTLIEB, one 
of the greatest philosophers of modern times, born 
at Rammenau, in Upper Lusatia, May 19, 1762. 
After spending five years at the public school of 
Pforta, he entered the university of Jena in 1780, 
where his study of dogmatic theology led him di¬ 
rectly to the higher philosophical speculations. 
In 1788 he accepted a tutorship at Zurich, and 
among the friends he gained there was Hartman 
Rahn, whose daughter Johanna, a woman of a 
noble and beautiful character, afterward became 
his wife. Fichte left Zurich in 1790. It was about 
that period that he first studied 
the philosophy of Kant, which 
took him, as he says, into a new 
world, and in 1791 he visited Kant 
at Konigsberg. His first work, 
the “ Critique of all Revelation,” 
was published in 1792. In the 
following year he was married. 
In May, 1794, he entered upon the duties of pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at the university of Jena, 
where his influence, especially as a moralist, be¬ 
came immense. Among his friends were Goethe, 
Schiller, Novalis, the Schlegels, and many other 
of the distinguished men of that age. A charge of 
atheism was brought against Fichte in 1799, in 
consequence of which he left Jena and settled in 
Prussia, where he applied himself.to the further 
development of his philosophy. In 1805 he was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Erlangen. 
The French occupation of Berlin drove him for a 
time to Konigsberg and Copenhagen. On his re¬ 
turn to Berlin, in 1807, he was entrusted with the 


task of organizing the new university established 
by Frederick William. Fichte’s voice was heard 
at this time, like that of a prophet, in the famous 
“Addresses to the German People,” calling them 
to shake oft’ the foreign yoke and re-establish the 
independence of their country. In 1810 he was 
elected rector of the university. Among his fel¬ 
low-teachers were Humboldt, De Wette, Schleier- 
macher and Neander. During the campaigns of 
1813, Fichte’s wife was seized with a nervous fever, 
the consequence of her brave and devoted services 


in the hospitals. She recovered only to see him 
attacked with the same disease, which proved fatal 
in a few days. He died on the 27th January, 1814. 
His noble partner survived him about five years. 
As German philosophers usually start from some 
elementary principle, so Fichte began his system 
by drawing nature and God from the “ ego,” the 
“I,” avowing that the “ego” involved the “non¬ 
ego,” or the “not I,” and thus he arrived at the 
idea of “ God.” He has been charged with athe¬ 
ism ; but as Hagenbach has said, “ Fichte, like 
Spinoza, denied the existence of God only in order 
to conceive him more spiritually, stripping off’all 
associations of created things from the idea of the 
Creator, lest he should be dragged down into the 
sphere of the finite.” He published a work on the 
“Grounds of our Faith in the Divine Government 
of the World,” in which the moral order of the 
world was denoted as God, and it was boldly de¬ 
clared that we need and can conceive of no other 
God. He held that “the existence of this God 
cannot be doubted; it is the most certain of all 
things, and the ground of all other certainty, but 
the idea of God as a particular substance is impos¬ 
sible and contradictory.” Thus this great thinker 
confounds order, succession and law with the cause 
of order and the author of law, and this is held to 
be profound philosophy. The works of Fichte, well 
known through the admirable translations of Mr. 
W. Smith, consist of “The Vocation of the Schol¬ 
ar,” “The Nature of the Scholar,” “The Destina¬ 
tion of Man,” “The Characteristics of the Present 
Age and the Way towards the Blessed Life.” 

FICINO (fe-se'no), MARSILIO, an eminent 
scholar of the fifteenth century, and one of the re- 
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vivers of the Platonic philosophy in Europe, was 
born in Florence in 1433. His father was physician 
to Cosmo de Medici, and he was himself patronized 
by Cosmo, Piero and Lorenzo. He was such an 
enthusiastic admirer of the writings of Plato that 
he not only made a Latin version of them, and pre¬ 
sided over the academy established for their pro¬ 
mulgation, but even preached their doctrines from 
the pulpit. Died 1499. 



The Fig Tree. 


FIDDES (fid'des), RICHARD, a clergyman 
Of the Church of England who held the rectory of 
llalsham, in Yorkshire, and who yet wrote with 
great bitterness against the Reformation. Knight, 
in his “ Life of Erasmus,” accused Fiddes of being 
at heart a Romanist, for it is the fact that in his 
writings he labors with all his might to show that 
the Reformation was uncalled for, that the change 
made was for the worse, and he endeavors to pal¬ 
liate manv of the most absurd doctrines of Rome. 
He was the author of a “ Body of Divinity,” a 
“Treatise on Morality,” a “ Life of Wolsey” and 
“Practical Discourses.” He was born in 1071, 
educated in University College, Oxford, settled at 
Halsham in 1694, and died at Putney, near Lon¬ 
don, in 1725. 

FIDELIUM MISSA, the mass of the faith¬ 
ful. See Mass. 

FIELD (feeld). The Hebrew word generally 
so translated signifies the open fields or country 
lying unenclosed, as is still the custom in the East. 
It includes tilled land and pasture, Gen. xxxi. 4; 
xxxvii. 7, mountainous ground and woodland, Jud. 
ix. 32,36; Ps. cxxxii. 6. So hamlets, or the houses 
of country-people not surrounded by a wall, were 
reckoned as open fields, Gen. xxv. 31. “ A man 

of the field,” Gen. xxv. 27, was a hunter, living in 
the open air; “the beasts of the field,” Dent. vii. 
22, wild beasts. “The field” is used in contrast 
with cities or camps, Gen. iv. 8; xxiv. 63; 1 Sam. 
xx. 5, 11; also with vineyards, which were fenced 
off, Ex. xxii.5; Lev. xxv. 3, 41; and again for the 
land, as distinguished from the sea, Ezek. xxvi. 
6,8. The field of a city was the open country round 
about, Gen. xli. 48; a town in the field was a coun- 
trv-place, as opposed to the metropolis, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 5, where there is the same Hebrew word. 
Field also means a country or territory, Gen. xxxii. 
3, especially a level country, Ps. Ixxviii. 12; IIos. 
xii. 12 (“country” in our version); and the word 


is often so used in the plural number, Ruth i. 1, 
where literally “ lields ot Moab. 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY, D.D., a Congre- 
gationalist minister of very high standing who 
labored at East Haddam and at StocUbridge, 
whence he was removed again to his old charge, 
Haddam. He was born in 1781 at East Guilford, 
Conn., educated at Yale College, and studied the¬ 
ology under Dr. Backus. He was eminent as a 
preacher, and esteemed as a man of high character 
and great culture. His son, Cyrus W. Field, is 
well known from his zeal and energy in carrying 
to success the great enterprise of the “ Atlantic 
Ocean Telegraph.” Dr. Field left several histor¬ 
ical works of a local character and a genealogy of 
the Brainerd family. 

FIELD, RICHARD, a learned divine, was 
born in 1561, at Hemel Hempstead, Herts, Eng¬ 
land, and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

In 1598, being then a D.D., he was made chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, and after¬ 
ward a prebendary of Windsor. Jlc was a great 
} favorite of James I., who bestowed upon him the 
deanery of Gloucester, and proposed sending him 
into Germany to compose the differences between 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists, but for some 
reason this appointment did not take place. lie 
gained great reputation by a work entitled “ Of the 
Church;” and he commenced “A View of the 
Controversies in Religion,” which he did not live 
to finish. Died 1616. 

FIELD-PREACITING, a term applied to 
the various forms that have been adopted of 
preaching the gospel in the open air. The term 
came into more general use after the awakening 
in England under the Wesleys and Whitefield, 
who, when they were excluded from churches, 
proclaimed the gospel to multitudes on commons, 
open grounds, or in squares and market-places in 
towns. Preaching in the open air was common in 
the apostolic times, and the missionaries of the 
faith proclaimed it wherever they could find an 
audience to hear them. So was it at the time of 
the Reformation. Preaching at “ Paul’s Cross,” 
in London, was a recognized custom, and the ser¬ 
mons of Latimer and others delivered there shook 
the Church of Rome in England until it yielded 
to their assaults. When Whitefield was refused 
the pulpits in Bristol, he went to Rose Green, 
Kingswood, where he preached his first sermon in 
the open air to about 200 people. In the same 
place he afterward preached to multitudes num¬ 
bering at times 20,000 persons. Wesley had 
preached in the open air in Savannah, Ga., but he 
was averse at first to the practice in England. He 
says, “ I could scarce reconcile myself at first to 
this strange way of preaching in the open fields, 
of which he (Whitefield) set me the example, on 
the Sunday, having been all my life till very lately 
so tenacious of every point relating to decency and 
order that I should have thought the saving of 
souls a sin if it had not been done in a church.” 
His first open-air audience numbered about 3000 
people. His brother Charles followed the example, 
and his first “ field-sermon ” was delivered in Moor- 
fields, London, to an audience of about 1000 per¬ 
sons, and in the evening of the same day he 
preached to another body of people on Kcnnington 
Common, then in the suburbs of London. 

For many years in Scotland it has been customary 
to have open-air services at the time of the com¬ 
munion, in consequence of the large numbers of 


people who then attend. Very often in remote 
Highland districts service will be conducted in 
the church, and in a tent or a convenient place 
adjoining the church other services will be con¬ 
ducted among the multitudes who are present by 
ministers who have come to aid ; and these minis¬ 
trations are often greatly cherished by the people. 

FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN, a wild, fanat¬ 
ical body of men who rose during the disturbed 
period of the Commonwealth in England. They 
were never large in numbers, but they were wild 
and earnest. They held that the millennial reign 
of Christ was then about to commence; that “ King 
Jesus” was soon to ascend his throne; that the 
Assyrian, Persian, Grecian and Roman kingdoms 
were then to be followed by the fifth kingdom. A 
fanatic named Thomas Vcnncr was their leader. 
They prepared to inaugurate their kingdom on the 
ninth day of April, 1657, but the secretary of state 
upset their plans. A number were seized and im¬ 
prisoned, but they were not further punished. In 
1661 a number of them under Venner rose, at¬ 
tacked the police of the city, and thinking that 
bullets could not wound them, they assailed the 
train-bands of London. Refusing quarter, many 
of them were killed, and others, along with Ven¬ 
ner, were captured, tried and put to death. 

FIG, FIG TREE. This, Ficus carica , was a 
tree very common in Palestine, Deut. viii. 8. 
Mount Olivet was famous anciently for fig trees, 
and still some are to be found there. The first 
notice we have of this tree is when Adam and Eve 
endeavored to clothe themselves with leaves, Gen. 



Fig Leaves. 


iii. 7. Whether the leaves were those of the ordi¬ 
nary fig tree may be questioned, but the practice 
of fastening leaves together for various utensils, as 
baskets, etc., is common in the East to the present 
day. 

Not only was the fresh fruit of the fig tree valued, 
but also cakes of figs are mentioned in Scripture, 
1 Sam. xxv. 18; xxx. 12. These were made either 
by simple compression, or by pounding them into 
a mass, sometimes together with dates. They were 
then cut into cakes often similar to bricks, and 
hardened by keeping. 
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Twice the fig tree is mentioned in the New Tes¬ 
tament, on occasions that deserve notice. Our 
Lord, shortly before his passion, being hungry, 
sought fruit from a fig tree, and finding none, 
cursed it, Matt. xxi. 18-20; Mark xi. 12-14, 20. 
It was early in the season, not the ordinary time 
for figs; but yet, as the fruit precedes the leaves, 
and there were leaves on this tree, figs might nat¬ 
urally have been expected on it; and as there 
were then none, there was proof enough that the 
pretentious tree was worthless. The parable of the 
tree spared at the intercession of the dresser of the 
garden, Luke xiii. 6-9, is easily expounded, and is 
full of instruction. There is, it may be added, an 
expressive phrase in which the fig tree is intro¬ 
duced; when men are said to sit under their own 
vine and their own fig tree, 1 Ki. iv. 25; Zech. iii. 
10, a state of general peace and prosperity is 
indicated. 

FIGURE. See Type. 

FILE. The word rendered “ file ” in 1 Sam. 
xiii. 21 properly signifies the being notched, 
bluntness. Perhaps, therefore, the passage might 
be better translated, “The Israelites went down 
to the Philistines,” etc., “when the edge of the 
ploughshares,” etc., “ was notched or blunted.” 

FILIOQUE (fil-e-o'kway), a term used to indi¬ 
cate the controversy which has prevailed between 
the Greek or Eastern Church and the Latin or 
Western Church on the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost. The Western believes in the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, while the Eastern Church denies the pro¬ 
cession from the Son. It is admitted that the 
early Nicene Creed did not contain the “filioque.” 
The phraseology is, “ We believe also in the Holy 



A Finial of Winchester Cathedral, England. 

Ghost,” and the Eastern Church has ever since 
held to this faith. The Council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 381, added the words, “ Who proeeedeth from 
the Father,” and the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451, left the phrase about the Holy Ghost as it had 
been; and it would appear that no general council 
which the Eastern or the Western Churches have ad¬ 
mitted as “general ” has sanctioned the form which 
prevails in the Romish and Reformed Churches 
by adding the words, “and from the Son.” 

It is held that the words were first used in 
Spain about A. D. 412, and their use was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Council of Toledo, A. D. 447, and 
added to the creed by another council at Toledo, 
A. D. 589. Gradually the habit of using the words 
prevailed in the West; but when some Western 
monks carried the usage to Jerusalem, A. D. 809, 


they were forthwith denounced as heretics. Charle¬ 
magne, who disliked the Easterns, used his influ¬ 
ence with the pope to have the word “filioque” 
added to the creed, but without success. Gradually, 
however, it was admitted, and for many centuries 
the Romish Church has sanctioned a creed which 
on that point is more the production of the civil 
than of the ecclesiastical power. The whole sub¬ 
ject in its historical connections is discussed in a 
very thorough manner bv the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes, 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of England, 
but who seceded to the Church of Rome. His 
chief work on the subject is “ A Historical Ac¬ 
count of the Addition of the Word ‘Filioque’ to 
the Creed.” 



Finial of Bishop Fox’s Chantry or Chapel, 
"Winchester Cathedral, England. 

FINDLAY (find'lay), ROBERT, D.D., born 
1721, and educated at Glasgow and Leyden, was 
appointed one of the ministers of Glasgow, Scot¬ 
land, in 1756, and was elected to the professorship 
of divinity in the university of that city in 1782. 
He died in 1814. He wrote'“Two Letters to Dr. 
Kennicott,” “ Vindication of the Sacred Books and 
of Josephus from various misrepresentations and 
cavils of Voltaire;” “The Divine Inspiration of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament asserted by 
St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 10; and Dr. Geddes’ reasons 
against the tenor of his words examined.” “ Dr. 
Findlay,” says Orme, “ is a learned but not an in¬ 
teresting writer. The above works contain much 
solid critical disquisition. The reply to Dr. Geddes 
is a most satisfactory one, and both vindicates the 
common reading of 2 Tim. iii. 16 and supports the 
generally received views cf inspiration.” 

FINER, Prov. xxv. 4. See Refiner. 

FINES. According to the Hebrew law, a money 
compensation was to be paid for certain defaults; 
and even some criminal acts might be visited and 
satisfaction made by a fine. Thus a thief was to 
restore four- or five-fold, Ex. xxii. 1. And com¬ 
mutation was thus made for injuring a woman or 
a servant, for the mischief done by an ox, for care¬ 
less digging of a pit into which another’s ox or ass 
had fallen, for damage by fire, etc., Ex. xxi. 18-36; 
xxii. 5, 6; Lev. xxiv. 18; Deut. xxii. 19, 28, 29. 
Dedicated persons or things, also, might often be 
redeemed by fines, Lev. xxvii. 1-27. 

FINGER (finger). Some notices of the finger 
occur in Scripture which may be enumerated. 
The pointing with the middle finger was a gesture 
of contempt, Isa. lviii. 9. Hence, in classical wri¬ 
ters, this finger was called infamis digitus. A fin¬ 


ger was sometimes used for a measure, Ree Jer. Iii. 
21 ; four fingers were a hand-breadth, or palm, and 
twelve a span. The finger of God signifies his in¬ 
terference, operation or power. Thus the Egyptian 
magicians, when compelled to admit that the signs 
given by Moses and Aaron were supernatural, said, 
“This is the finger of God,” Ex. viii. 19; comp, 
xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10; Ps. viii. 3; Luke xi. 20. 
The sprinklings enjoined by the law were to be 
with the finger of the priest, Lev. iv. 6, 17, 25, 30, 
34; viii. 15; ix. 9; xiv. 16, 27; xvi. 14, 19; Num. 
xix. 4. And there is a remarkable physical pecu¬ 
liarity noted in an individual which must not be 
passed over. One of the Philistine giants slain 
had six fingers on each hand, 2 Sam. xxi. 20. 

FINIAL (fin'c-al), the termination or upper 
part of a pinnacle or the ornament on the apex of 
a gable. In old books on Gothic architecture the 
term was applied to the entire pinnacle. 

FINLEY (fin'le), ROBERT, D.D., was born 
at Princeton, N. J., in 1772, and educated at that 
place. He acted as a tutor for two years in Prince¬ 
ton College, and for several years he discharged 
the duties of a trustee. For twenty years he la¬ 
bored in B.iskingridge, N. J., as pastor of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, and in 1817 he removed to 
Athens College in Georgia, to act as president, 
but he died shortly after his arrival. In 1816 he 
became deeply concerned about the condition of 
the free negroes. He formed a plan for having 
them sent by voluntary emigration to Africa, and 
thus he became the founder of the American Col¬ 
onization Society. 

FINLEY, SAMUEL, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister of great eminence, was born in county 
Armagh, Ireland. lie emigrated to America, and 



A Finial of the Lady Chapel, Winchester 
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reached this country in 1734. He prosecuted his 
studies with a view to the ministry, and was li¬ 
censed to preach in 1740. He preached for some 
time in West Jersey and in Philadelphia, was or¬ 
dained by the presbytery of New Brunswick, and 
settled as pastor in Nottingham, Cecil Co., Md., in 
1744. He established an academy in this place 
which became very celebrated, and in 1761 he 
accepted the presidency of the college of New 
Jersey and removed to Princeton. The university 
of Glasgow recognized his learning and great 
moral worth by an honorary degree in divinity, 
and in 1766 he died, having acted as president only 
five years. He left several works, chiefly in the 
form of separate, special sermons, behind him. 

FINNAN (fin'nan), an Irishman who was 
raised up to do a great work among the churches 
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of Northumberland and the north of England in 
the beginning of the seventh century. He was 
called to act as abbot of Lindisfarne by Oswin, the 
.king of Northumberland, and to preside over the 
churches in the kingdom. The Venerable Bede 
says, “ he erected a church on the island of Lindis¬ 
farne fit for an episcopal see, which nevertheless 
he built after the manner of the Scots (Irish), not 
of stone, but of sawn oak, and covered it with 
thatch.” According to Bede, he baptized Peada, 
king of the Middle Angles, and he sent several 
missionaries to instruct his subjects. Sigebert, the 
king of East Angles, and many of his people, were 
also baptized by him, and he consecrated Ceadmon 
and sent him to labor among them as a bishop, 
lie left a treatise behind him proving that the 
Irish and not the Romish time and mode of ob¬ 
serving Easter was the old and the true mode. 


Fire-wood Carriers. 

When the Romish missionaries who followed Au¬ 
gustine extended their influence northward and 
gained possession of Lindisfarne, Theodore com¬ 
manded the church erected by Finnan to be re¬ 
consecrated, so furious was the strife between the 
ancient Irish clergy and the emissaries of Rome. 

FINTAN (fin'tan), or FINTANUS i fin-tah'- 
nus), the name of an Irish saint who founded a 
monastery at Rheinan, in Zurich. Lest he should 
avenge the death of a brother who had been slain 
by a chieftain, Fintan was stolen and carried off 
to the Orkney Islands. Thence lie was taken to 
Scotland, and afterward through Gaul and Lom¬ 
bardy to Rome. He joined a member of the fam¬ 
ily of the “ Welfs,” and aided in founding the mon¬ 
astery at Rheinan. After serving.some years as 
a priest he became a hermit, and for about 22 
years he lived apart from society. He succeeded 
In obtaining the relics of St. Blasius, and carried 
them to a cell in the Black Forest, which was after¬ 


ward called St. Blasien. Even in his life Fintan 
was venerated as a saint. 

FIR, FIR TREE. The Hebrew word thus 
generally rendered in our version implies cutting 
up—£. c., into boards, planks, etc. Its wood was 
employed for various purposes—for the floors, ceil¬ 
ings and doors of the temple, 1 Ki. vi. 15, 34; 

2 Chron. iii. 5; for the decks of ships, Ezek. xxvii. 
5; for spear-shafts, Nah. ii. 3; for musical instru¬ 
ments, 2 Sam. vi. 5. It is not agreed what tree is 
intended, but very probably rather a class of trees 
than a single species may be meant. Thus the 
Pinus sylvestris, or Scotch fir, the Firms bruttia , Ca¬ 
labrian pine, Abies larix , larch, Cuprcssus scmper- 
vircns, cypress, have been suggested. But most of 
these are not found in Syria or Palestine. The 
Pinus halepcnsis and Junipenis cxcelsa both grow on 
Lebanon, and their wood would serve 
well for the purposes mentioned above. 
The fir trees are finely personified in Isa. 
xiv. 8; Zech. xi. 2. 

FIRE. Fire was of course used for 
culinary purposes among the Hebrews. 
See Bread; Food. It was also some¬ 
times necessary in Palestine for per¬ 
sonal warmth. For this a hearth was 
constructed, on which wood was burned, 
or pans of charcoal were used, Jer. 
xxxvi. 22; Luke xxii. 55; John xviii. 
18. There were various uses of fire, 
and regulations, sacred, municipal and 
domestic, in regard to it must be briefly 
specified. Fire was employed relig¬ 
iously partially or entirely to consume 
sacrifices. There can be little doubt 
that Abel’s offering was made by fire, for 
evidently the animals he brought were 
killed, as the “ fat” of them is specified, 
Gen. iv. 4. Noah is distinctly said to 
have “offered burnt-offerings,” Gen. 
viii. 20; and after his time the practice 
is frequently noticed. But no mention 
is made of fire from heaven for these 
sacrifices till after the giving of the law, 
Lev. ix. 24. The sacred fire was to be 
kept ever burning, vi. 9,13. This, which 
came “from before the Lord,” was to 
consume a burnt-offering, for no com¬ 
mon fire was to be used for a burnt- 
offering or for burning incense; and for 
their offence in the last respect Nadab 
and Abihu were punished with death, x. 
1,2. Probably in the times of confusion which fol¬ 
lowed apostasy and sin the sacred fire was lost, for 
we find it again kindled from heaven on the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple, 2 Chr. vii. 1. Instances also 
are recorded when God vouchsafed supernatural fire 
at the offerings of individuals, Jud. vi. 21; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 38; IChr. xxi. 26. Fire was, with something 
of a religious aspect, used as a means of purification, 
Num. xxxi. 22, 23; comp. Zech. xiii. 8, 9; 1 Cor. 
iii. 13-15. Hence, that which would not abide 
the fire was regarded as worthless. So devoted 
idolatrous cities were to be burnt with fire, Deut. 
xii. 3; xiii. 16—a doom executed on certain Ca- 
naanitish cities, Josh. vi. 24; viii. 28; xi. 13; and 
occasionally criminals were burnt, but not, some 
have thought, among the Hebrews, till death by 
some other mode had been inflicted, Josh. vii. 25; 
comp. Jer. xxix. 22. By the Mosaic law a fire was 
not to be kindled on the Sabbath, Ex. xxxv. 3. 
There was also a provision for the making good 
the damage occasioned to a neighbor’s corn by 


kindling a fire, xxii. 6. Such a provision is very 

needful in a dry climate, where, too, wheat is suf¬ 
fered to become dead ripe before it is cut. 

Fire had, besides, a figurative meaning. The 
fire of God sometimes denotes lightning, Ex. ix. 
23; 2 Ki. i. 12; Job i. 16. Fire is the symbol of 
the divine presence, Ex. iii. 2; xix. 18; xxiv. 17; 
Deut. iv. 36; Iieb. xii. 29. The purifying influ¬ 
ence, too, of the Holy Spirit is implied by fire, 
Matt. iii. 11. Moreover, fire symbolizes what is 
injurious, Prov. xvi. 27; Isa. ix. 18, severe afflic¬ 
tion, 1 Pet. iv. 12, and the eternal punishment of 
the wicked, Matt. v. 22; Mark ix. 43-48; Rev. 
xx. 14,15. For notice of children passing through 
the fire, see Moloch. 

FIRE-BAPTISM. Modern interpreters un¬ 
derstand this expression to refer to baptism, by the 
Holy Spirit. Olshausen holds that the term fire is 
placed in opposition to “ water” ; yet Neander and 
others follow Origen in referring the two terms to 
two classes of persons, the good and the bad, and 
their fates respectively. See Baptism. 

FIRE-PAN, Ex. xxvii. 3; xxxviii. 3; 2 Ki. 
xxv. 15; Jer. Iii. 19. This was one of the ves¬ 
sels of the tabernacle and temple service. The 
original word is not uniformly rendered in our 
version; sometimes, as in Lev. xvi. 12, it is a 
“ censer.” The utensil meant seems to have been 
a pan or chafing-dish, in which live coals might 
be carried for burning incense. See Censer. It 
is occasionally found in the plural, as in Ex. xxv. 
38 ; xxxvii. 23; Num. iv. 9, where it is translated 
“snuff-dishes,” meaning then some vessel used 
for trimming the lamps. 

FIRE-WORSHIP. See Parsees. 

FIRKIN (fer'kin). See Measures. 

FIRMAMENT (ferm'a-ment), a word that 
comes to us through the Latin, and importing by 
its derivation something of compact and solid 
structure. In common use, however, it has lost 
this import, and merely denotes the sky over our 
heads—the pure and transparent expanse of ether 
which envelops the globe and stretches from the 
earth’s surface toward the upper regions of space. 
This is precisely what is meant by the Hebrew 
term rakiali , from the root to stretch, spread out or 
forth, beat out; hence simply the expanse, what is 
spread out around and over the earth. This has 
to the natural eye somewhat of the appearance of 
a crystal arch, resting upon the boundaries of the 
earth and bearing aloft the watery treasures on 
which the life and fruitfulness of nature so mate¬ 
rially depend. On the second creative day, it is 
said, God made this liquid expanse for the purpose 
of dividing the waters on the surface of the earth 
from the waters above, or the sea from the clouds 
that rise out of it. In so far as material elements 
enter into its composition, it consists simply of the 
atmosphere—a vast body of ether, compounded 
with infinite skill for the numberless functions it 
has to discharge in the formation and dispersion 
of vapors the transmission of light and heat, the 
support of animal and vegetable life and similar 
operations—but in its structure and appearance 
related rather to the fluctuating and mutable than 
to the more solid parts of the animal universe. 
But as used in the record of creation, the rukiah or 
firmament includes not merely the lower heavens 
or atmospheric sky, with its clouds and vapors, 
but the whole visible expanse up to the region of 
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the fixed stars. For on the fourth creative day it 
is said that God made in the rakiah sun, moon and 
stars, to divide the day from the night and to be 
for signs and seasons. This, of course, implies 
nothing as to the structure and composition of the 
immense area, as if by being comprised in one 
name it were all of the same formation. The lan¬ 
guage is adapted to the apparent aspect of things, 
and describes the visible expanse above, with its 
orbs of light, simply in the relation they hold to 
the earth and the appearance they present to a 
spectator on its surface. In this respect we have 
to distinguish a lower and a higher firmament, 
just as we do in respect to a lower and a higher 
heaven. 

A controversy has arisen respecting the sense 
attached by the Hebrew writers to rakiah chiefly 
on account of the ancient translations given of it 
and the poetical representations found of the upper 
regions of the visible heavens in some parts of 
Scripture. The Septuagint translation renders 
stercoma —which occurs as well in a passive as 
an active sense—what is made firm or solid, or 
what makes such, gives stability and support. 
The Latin word firmamentum , which was used as 
an equivalent, more properly bears the latter sig¬ 
nification, a prop or support. It has hence been 
argued that the Hebrews understood something 
solid by the rakiah or firmament, capable of bear¬ 
ing up the waters which accumulate in masses 
above, and even of having the heavenly bodies 
affixed to it as to a crystalline pavement. And 
such passages as speak of the foundations of 
heaven shaking, 2 Sam. xxii. 8, of its pillars trem¬ 
bling, Job xxvi. 11, of the windows or doors of 
heaven being opened to give forth rain, or again 
shut, Gen. vii. 11; Ps. Ixxviii. 3; Mai. iii. 10, or 
of the sky being strong as a molten looking-glass, 
Job xxxvii. 18, are adduced in proof of the idea. 
But all these expressions are manifestly of a figu¬ 
rative nature, and to hold them as tantamount to 
a categorical scientific deliverance on the nature 
of the heavenly expanse seems altogether gratu¬ 
itous. There can be no doubt that in that same 
expanse, which the Hebrews contemplated as bear¬ 
ing up the waters that issue from the clouds, they 
also represented the birds as flying about, hence 
usually called “ fowls of heaven ;” and what room 
was there, in such a case, for material solidity, or 
actual pillars? The language on this, as on other 
physical subjects, is simply that suggested by the 
natural aspect of things, ever varying as these also 
vary. And so far from the place or region of the 
fixed stars being always regarded as something 
solid and crystalline, we find it spoken of some¬ 
times as a curtain, ycrihah, Ps. civ. 2, a tent—nay, 
even a thin veil, or fine cloth, dok, Isa. xl. 22. in 
short, we have all the characteristics of a figurative 
and sensuous imagery, and not matter-of-fact de¬ 
scription ; and it were as absurd to press the terms 
in their literal import here as in the similar ex¬ 
pressions, bars of ocean, doors of death, wings of 
the wind and sun, and such like. See Heaven. 

FIRMILIAN (fer-mil'yan), SAINT, who be¬ 
came bishop of Ciesarea, in Cappadocia, entered 
very earnestly into the controversy respecting the 
baptizing of those who had already been baptized 
by heretics. He wrote on this subject, and his 
epistle is found in the works of Cyprian, to whom 
it was addressed. The probability is that Firmil- 
ian wrote in Greek, and Cyprian, because of the 
value which he attached to the letter, rendered it 
into Latin, that it might in that tongue be incor¬ 
porated with his own works. It is of great value, 
80 


and should be more popularly known than it is, 
because it disproves the authority now claimed by 
the pope; and the evidence of Firmilian is of 
great weight, as it dates from the third century. 
He was the friend of both Cyprian *and Origen. 
He died about A. D. 272. 

FIRMIN (fer'rain), THOMAS, an eminent 
philanthropist and an intimate friend of Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson and of many of the noted 
clergy of his day. He held Socinian views, but 
his benevolence and liberal use of his means, his 
breadth of view in matters connected with the suf¬ 
fering and the poor and his great moral worth 
endeared him to many from whom he was widely 
separated in theological matters. He was born at 
Ipswich in 1632, of Puritan parentage. The ser¬ 
mons of John Goodwin gave an Arminian tend¬ 
ency to his mind, and he settled down into So- 
cinianism. He engaged in business in London, 
and used his wealth from the outset of his 
mercantile life with a liberal hand. So highly 
was he esteemed by Tillotson, that he was entrusted 
with the responsible office of providing preachers 
for the Tuesday’s lecture at St. Lawrence, when 
Tillotson was out of town. He replied to the argu¬ 
ments of Tillotson on the Deity of Christ and the 
doctrine of the Trinity by a work entitled “Con¬ 
siderations on the Explications and Defences of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity.” His liberality and 
zeal toward the suffering after the fire and the 
plague in London, and to the refugee Huguenots, 
was most praiseworthy. He held high offices of 
responsibility in the city, and on the occasion of 
his death his remains were interred out of respect 
in the cloisters of Christ Church Hospital. 

FIRST-BORN. It is the religious rather than 
the natural and civil bearing of this term that here 
calls for explanation; the other has already been 
considered under the article Birthright. By 
the first-born, in a religious point of view, seem 
to have been meant the first of a mother’s offspring 
rather than of a father’s; for on the original oc¬ 
casion of the consecration of such to the Lord the 
order is thus given: “ Sanctify unto me all the first¬ 
born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the 
children of Israel, both of man and of beast; it is 
mine,” Ex. xiii. 2. And again at ver. 12: “Thou 
shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth the 
matrix, and every firstling that cometh of a beast 
which thou hast; the males shall be the Lord’s.” 
The historical ground of this religious destination 
is very distinctly stated in what follows, where it 
is said that when the posterity of the Israelites 
should inquire into the reason of it, they were to 
be told “ that when Pharaoh would hardly let us 
go, the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of 
Eg. v Pb both the first-born of man and the first-born 
of beast; therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that 
openeth the matrix, being males; alid all the first¬ 
born of my children I redeem.” We have here a 
threefold act of God—first, the infliction of death 
on the first-born of man and beast in Egypt; then 
exemption from this judgment on the part of Israel 
in consideration of the paschal sacrifice; and fi¬ 
nally, in commemoration of the exemption, the con¬ 
secrating to the Lord of all the first-born in time 
to come. The fundamental element on which the 
whole proceeds is evidently the representative 
character of the first-born; the first offspring of 
the producing parent stands for the entire fruit of 
the womb, being that in which the whole takes its 
beginning; so that the slaying of the first-born of 
Egypt was virtually the slaying of all—it implied 




that one and the same doom was suspended over 
all; and consequently that the saving of the first¬ 
born of Israel and their subsequent consecration to 
the Lord was, in regard to divine intention and 
efficacious virtue, the saving and consecration of 
all. Hence Israel as a whole was designated God’s 
first-born: “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus 
saith the Lord, Israel is my son, my first-born; 
and I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he may 
serve me; and if thou refuse to let him go, behold 
I will slay thy son, thy first-born,” Ex. iv. 22, 23. 
All Israel were in outward standing and covenant 
relationship the Lord’s first-born, being the national 
representatives and actual beginning of a redeemed 
church, to be brought out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people; and as such they were 
without distinction called to be a nation of priests, 
one and all holiness to the Lord, Ex. xix. 6. But 
for the purpose of giving this great truth a proper 
hold of their minds, and perpetually reinforcing 
the principle on which it was grounded, the Lord 
ordained the formal consecration of the first-born, 
from the time that the principle received its signal 
illustration in the exemption of Israel’s first-born 
from the doom of Egypt. These henceforth were 
to be specially devoted to the Lord, in token of the 
devotion which all Israel were by calling and 
privilege bound to render to him. 

In regard to the practical application of the 
principle thus established in the case of the first¬ 
born, a certain modification was afterward intro¬ 
duced. The first-born of cattle, and all living 
creatures capable of being offered to the Lord, 
were still to be held sacred in the strictest sense; 
they were to be abstracted from a common use 
and dedicated to the service of God; and those 
not fit for such a destination were to be redeemed 
at their proper value. But in respect to the first 
of human offspring, whose special consecration 
undoubtedly pointed to a separation for minis¬ 
terial service, the tribe of Levi came to be sub¬ 
stituted in their place. An express order was 
given to Moses for this substitution; the Lord said 
to him, “Number all the first-born of the males 
of the children of Israel, from a month old and 
upward, and take the number of their names. 
And thou shalt take the Levites for me (I am 
the Lord), instead of all the first-born among the 
children of Israel,” Num. iii. 40, 41. It was 
found that there were 273 more of the first-born 
among all the tribes than of males in the tribe of 
Levi, and these were redeemed for the Lord by a 
ransom price of five shekels apiece. The members 
of that tribe, therefore, stepped into the place of 
the first-born ; and as the more select representative 
portion of the covenant people, the Lord’s peculiar 
lot, they were not only purified, but “offered as an 
offering before the Lord,” and appointed to “do 
the service of the children of Israel in the con¬ 
gregation, and to make an atonement for the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, that there might be no plague 
among them, when the children of Israel draw 
near to the sanctuary,” Num. viii. 19, 21. In 
plain terms, the substitution of a separate tribe for 
the first-born of each family was made for the 
purpose of more effectually securing the course of 
special service to the Lord in which the principle 
of consecration was to embody itself, and thereby 
present a better idea of the holiness which Israel 
as a people were called to maintain and manifest. 
But to keep alive the principle on which the con¬ 
secration proceeded, and make every family in 
Israel conscious of the bond which in this con¬ 
nected it with the tribe of Levi, the redemption 
money was always to be exacted for the first-borq 
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son, Num. xviii. 15; the Lord still claimed the 
first birth as peculiarly his own, and remitted the 
special service at the sanctuary only in considera¬ 
tion of the selection he had himself made of the 
tribe of Levi for the work. For the numbers 
mentioned, see Levi. 

The church of the first-born, to which believers 
in Christ are represented as coming, the church or 
assembly with whose names it is their glory to 
have their own enrolled, Ileb. xii. 23, it will be 
readily understood from the preceding explana¬ 
tions, is but another expression for the church of 
the redeemed—those who have become peculiarly 
the Lord’s, and through the blood of the ever¬ 
lasting covenant, applied to their consciences, are 
consecrated to him for evermore. Pre-eminently 
and emphatically, the church of the first-born is 
Christ’s, since he is himself in a sense altogether 
peculiar the first-born—not only as being the el¬ 
dest offspring of Mary, her sole offspring as a vir¬ 
gin, but also as having by virtue of his relation to 
Godhead in his life and death perfectly realized 


the idea of personal consecration to the Father, 
and become the living head of the whole family 
of the redeemed. The name, however, may be 
applied to the church, and in the passage above 
referred to is applied, from respect to the place 
assigned in the old dispensation to the first-born, 
as the most direct partakers of the redemption of 
God, and in consequence the nearest to him in 
privilege, character and glory. 

The epithet first-born, however, is applied dis¬ 
tinctively to Christ; once in a quite general man¬ 
ner, and without anything to define more exactly 
the respect in which lie was so called, except as 
implying his pre-eminent greatness, Heb. i. 6; 
again with reference to created being: “He is the 
first-born of all creation, for by him (or in him) 
were all things created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth,” Col. i. 16; and still again with 
reference to the resurrection from the dead : “ He 
is the first-born from— i. e. from among—the dead,” 
Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5. The expression so applied 
manifestly denotes more than simply priority; it 
carries along with it the idea of origination—a 
causal first or germinal beginning, such as in¬ 
volves the future existence of an entire series of 


dependent results. Thus he is the first-born from 
the dead, as being himself the resurrection and the 
life, in whom potentially the whole company of 
the redeemed were begotten to the hope of a 
blessed resurrection, 1 Pet. i. 3; so that as all Is¬ 
rael were at the redemption from Egypt saved in 
the first-born, in like manner all who shall ulti¬ 
mately attain to the resurrection from the dead 
may be said to have risen in Christ. In like man¬ 
ner, he is the first-born of the creation, since all 
created being grows, as it were, out of him, and 
stands in him as the revealer of Godhead, the 
direct agent and administrator of its productive 
energies. Such appears to be the proper explana¬ 
tion of the term as applied personally to Christ— 
the only one indeed that fitly suits the connection 
in the several passages—and that also which quite 
naturally harmonizes with, and springs out of, the 
import of the term in its primary historical appli¬ 
cation. The other senses adopted by commenta¬ 
tors, which it is needless to enumerate, are more 
or less fanciful. 


FIRST-FRUITS. It was but an extension of 
the principle which gave the impress of sacredness 
to the first-born of men and beasts to connect with 
God by a like bond of sacredness the first produce 
of the field. These, accordingly, were claimed 
for God, and that not merely in the general, but 
with a considerable fullness and variety of detail. 
A sheaf of the first-fruits of the barley crop had 
to be offered, in the name of the whole congrega¬ 
tion, at the feast of the Passover; and in like man¬ 
ner two loaves of wheaten bread at the feast of 
Pentecost, Lev. xxiii. 10, 17. But lest the people 
should deem this a sufficient discharge of the obli¬ 
gation to consecrate the first-fruits of their increase 
to the Lord, it was enacted that what was thus 
done by the collective congregation should be done 
also by each of its families out of the yearly pro¬ 
duce which the Lord might give them. The first 
or best of the oil, of the wine, of the wheat, of the 
thrashing-floor generally and whatsoever was first 
ripe in corn and fruit, were expressly set apart for 
offerings to the Lord, and were to be given to the 
priesthood, as the Lord’s familiars and representa¬ 
tives, for their comfortable maintenance, Num. xv. 
19-21; xviii. 11-13. No specific quantity or pro¬ 


portion was fixed on as proper for this offering of 
first-fruits; that appears to have been left to the 
spiritual feeling and ability of each individual, 
and would no doubt vary in amount according as 
the principles of religion were in lively operation 
or the reverse. A stimulus was thus furnished to 
zeal and fidelity on the part of the priesthood, 
whose temporal well-being and comfort were insep¬ 
arably bound np with the prosperity of the cause 
of God; they could not neglect their duty as the 
guides and instructors of the people without reap¬ 
ing the fruit of their unfaithfulness in diminished 
supplies of first-fruit offerings. The Talmudists, 
however, reduced this, like all other things, to 
definite rules and measures; they held the sixtieth 
part the least that could be given, while a fortieth 
or a thirtieth was to be regarded as the proof of a 
willing and liberal spirit. In later times the first- 
fruits were often turned into money by the more 
distant Jews, and this sent instead of them. 

The offering of first-fruits was by no means pe¬ 
culiar to Israel; it prevailed among the leading' 
nations of antiquity. There would seem to have 
been at the bottom of the practice a feeling that 
the first-ripe portions were the best of the crop, 
and that these belonged to the gods primarily as a 
token of gratitude for the year’s produce in each 
particular kind, and remotely as a ground or 
security for the fruitfulness of coming harvests. 
Such a mode of feeling and acting has its root in 
men’s moral nature; it is in accordance with the 
common instincts of humanity, and could scarcely 
fail, wherever a symbolical and ritual religion pre¬ 
vailed, to find some appropriate form of manifes¬ 
tation. It is needless therefore to speak in such a 
case of the Hebrews borrowing from the heathen, 
or the heathen from the Hebrews. But with the 
Hebrews the principle on which the offering of 
first-fruits proceeded reached further than else¬ 
where; for the offering was not a mere nature- 
gift in acknowledgment of the goodness of the 
God of nature—it connected itself with the holi¬ 
ness of God. As in the case of the first-born, it 
brought the whole within the sphere of religion, 
stamped all with a certain measure of sacredness; 
so that it might seem an impiety afterward to 
apply any portion of the produce to improper uses. 
For, in the words of the apostle, “ if the first-fruits 
were holy, the lump was also holy,” Rom. xi. 16; 
the entire crop partook to some extent of the cha¬ 
racter of that which as the first and best was pre¬ 
sented to the Lord. Had this principle been rightly 
recognized and carried out in practice, it must have 
exercised a most salutary influence on the common 
life and operations of the Israelites. 

In regard to the manner of conveying the first- 
fruits and the forms used in presenting them, the 
Talmudists give the following account, though it 
may jutftlv be taken with some qualifications: 
“When they carried up the first-fruits (which, it 
will be understood, was usually done at the feast 
of tabernacles), all the cities that were in a station 
gathered together to the chief city of the station, 
to the end they might not go up alone; for it is 
said, ‘In the multitude of people is the king’s 
honor,’ Prov. xiv. 28. And they came and lodged 
all night in the streets of the city, and went not 
into the houses for fear of pollution. And in the 
morning the governor said, ‘Arise, and let us go 
up to Zion, the city of the Lord our God.’ And 
before them went a bull which had his horns cov¬ 
ered with gold and an olive garland on his head, 
to signify the first-fruits of the seven kinds. And 
a pipe struck up before them till* they came near 
to Jerusalem; and all the way as they went they 
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sang, ‘I rejoiced in them that said unto me, We 
will go into the house of the Lord,’ etc. When 
they were come nigh to Jerusalem, they sent mes¬ 
sengers before them to signify it; then the captains 
and governors went out of Jerusalem to meet them, 
etc.; and they went in the midst of Jerusalem, and 
the pipes striking up before them till they came 
near to the mount of the house (of God). When 
they were come thither, they took every man his 
basket on his shoulder, and said, ‘Hallelujah, 
praise God in his sanctuary,’ etc.; and they went 
thus and sang till they came to the court-yard; 
when they were come thither, the Levites sang 
Ps. xxx.: ‘ I will exalt thee, O Lord, for thou hast 
lifted me up,’ etc. The owner of the basket, while 
it was still upon his shoulder, made the declaration 
in Deut. xxvi. 3, etc.: ‘ I profess this day unto Je¬ 
hovah thy God, that I am come into the land 
which Jehovah sware unto our fathers to give it 
to us.’ Then he let down the basket from his 
shoulder, and the priest put his hand under it and 
waved it, and he said, ‘ A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father,’ etc.; and he left it at the altar’s 
side, at the south-west horn, on the south side of 
the horn, and bowed himself down and went out.” 
This formal method of going about the matter 
may no doubt have been occasionally practiced, 
but it is against all probability to suppose that 
such solemn pomp and routine attended the con¬ 
veyance and presentation of all first-fruit-offerings. 
The diversity of circumstances and the indetermin¬ 
ateness of the law would naturally lead to a good 
deal of variety. 

FIRST-FRUITS. Before the Reformation 
in England, the pope was accustomed to bestow 
benefices on foreigners on condition that the first 
year’s income should be given to him. The usual 
pretence was to make a fund to'conquer the Holy 
Land. This claim was extended until eventually 
those presented by the king or any of his subjects 
had to comply and pay the tax. Henry VIII. 
abolished this tax, and vested the proceeds in the 
crown. Queen Anne restored these payments to 
the Church, with the view of forming a large fund 
out of which such sums could be drawn as would 
raise the poorly endowed parishes and enable the 
clergy who had no competent support to live. She 
created trustees to hold and manage this fund, and 
it has long been known by the title of “ Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.” 

FISCHER (fish'er), JOHANN FREIDRICH. 
This eminent philologist was born at Coburg, Oc¬ 
tober 10, 1724. In 1751 he was appointed rector 
of St. Thomas’ School, Leipzig, and 1767 principal 
of the Fiirsten Collegium in the same city. He 
died October 11, 1799. In addition to a large 
number of works on various departments of clas¬ 
sical philology, he made numerous contributions 
to Biblical literature. He was the editor of the 
best edition of Stochius’ “Clavis,” of “Leusden de 
Dialectis Novi Testamenti,” and of other works 
then valued as aids to the critical study of the 
original Scriptures. He also superintended the 
publication, from a Greek MS. in the library of 
St. Paul’s, Leipzig, of a portion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, including Leviticus, Numbers and parts of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. 

FISH, FISHING-. The word “ fish ” is used 
in Scripture for any inhabitant of the waters, Gen. 
i. 20-22, 26-28; ix. 2; Num. xi. 22; Deut. iv. 18; 

1 Ki. iv. 33; Ps. viii. 8. There is, however, a kind 
of classification made in Gen. i. 20, 21, where the 


great monsters, in our translation “ whales,” in¬ 
cluding also perhaps some land, or at least am¬ 
phibious, creatures, are distinguished from those 
moving or creeping in the waters—that is, having 
no feet. Fish, likewise, were divided into clean 
and unclean. Those that had fins and scales might 
be eaten; others were considered as abomination, 
Lev. xi. 9, 12; Deut. xiv. 9, 10, comp. Matt. xiii. 
47, 48; hence the Jews at this day do not touch 
shell-fish. It may be added that fish without scales 
are now thought generally unwholesome in Egypt. 

While the Israelites were in Egypt, fish was a 
common and favorite article of diet (the Egyptian 
priests, however, not using it); for they specified 
this in their raurmurings for food in the wilder¬ 
ness, Num. xi. 5. We find afterward notices of fish 
brought from Tyre to Jerusalem, Neh. xiii. 16, 
and in the New Testament there is repeated men¬ 
tion of fish as really procured and constantly eaten, 
Matt. iv. 18-20; xiv. 17. The Nile abounded in 
fish; and therefore that judgment which turned 
its waters into blood, and destroyed life therein, 
must have been grievously felt by the Egyptians, 


nothing is said of a rod. Fish were sometimes 
speared, Job xli. 7, but the most common process 
of fishing would seem to have been by nets, both 
the casting-net and the larger drag-net, which re¬ 
quired the use of boats, being employed, Isa. xix. 
8; Ezek. xxvi. 5, 14; xlvii. 10; Hab. i. 15; Matt, 
iv. 18, 20, 21; xiii. 47 ; Mark i. 16,18,19, and else¬ 
where; and it is observable that distinct words 
occur in the original in the different places, indi¬ 
cating accurately the sort of net employed. It is 
said that a kind of weir was sometimes used, the 
fish being caught in an enclosure of reeds or canes; 
this was forbidden on the Lake of Gennesaret on 
account of the damage done by stakes to fishermen’s 
boats. 

According to the accounts of travelers, these an¬ 
cient modes of fishing are still practiced. That by 
“ the hand-net,” says Dr. Thompson, “ is beautiful 
and picturesque. You see it to best advantage 
along the coast from Beirfit to Sidon. The net is 
in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord 
fastened to the apex. This is tied to the arm, and 
the net so folded that when it is thrown it ex¬ 
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Ex. xvii. 19-21. In the Red Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Ezek. xlvii. 10, there were many kinds of 
fish. In the Lake of Gennesaret there were the 
mugil or chub, the Spcirus Galilceus, a species of 
bream, the Silurus, which, as having no true scales, 
would be ranked among the uncleanly kinds, and 
various others; while in the Jordan and the per¬ 
ennial streams and brooks, fish small but plentiful 
were found. The curing offish by salting was un¬ 
questionably known ; that already noted as brought 
up from Tyre must have been salt fish. And we 
may not unreasonably suppose that there was a 
regular fish-market at Jerusalem, as we find one 
of the city gates denominated the fish-gate, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3; xii. 39; Zeph. i. 10. 
Whether fish were bred in ponds and reservoirs 
among the Hebrews we have no information. The 
“fish-pools of Ileshbon,” Song Sol. vii. 4, were, so 
far as the original of the passage informs us, simply 
“ pools.” 

The allusions to the modes of catching fish are 
numerous in Scripture. Thus, we have the men¬ 
tion of angling; the hook (like a thorn) and the 
line are noticed (Job xli. 1; Isa. xix. 8; Hab. i. 
15, where “angle” in our version is the hook), but 


pands to its utmost circumference, around which 
are strung beads of lead to make it drop suddenly 
to the bottom. . . . Away goes the net, expanding 
as it flies; and its leaded circumference strikes the 
bottom ere the silly fish is aware that the meshes 
have closed around him. By the aid of his cord 
the fisherman leisurely draws up the net and the 
fish with it. . . . Then there is the great drag-net, 
the working of which teaches the value of united 
effort. Some must row the boat, some cast out the 
net, some on the shore pull the rope with all 
their strength, others throw stones and beat the 
water round the ends, to frighten the fish from 
escaping there; and as it approaches the shore 
every one is active in holding up the edges, draw¬ 
ing it to land and seizing the fish. This is that 
net which ‘gathered of every kind,’ Matt. xiii. 47, 
48. ... I have watched this operation throughout 
a hundred times along the shore of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Again, there is the bag-net and the basket- 
net, of various kinds, which are so constructed and 
worked as to enclose the fish out in deep water. I 
have seen them of almost every conceivable size 
and pattern.” The best time for fishing is gener¬ 
ally the night, Luke v, 5; Jphn xxi. 3; and af 
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present, according to the same writer, the night is 
always chosen for certain kinds of fishing. It may 
be added that on Gennesaret, fishing has almost 
entirely ceased. The habits of the modern Arab 
are not adapted to such an employment. 

Very frequently, Scriptural allusions to fishing 
have a figurative meaning, Eccles. ix. 12; Jer. xvi. 
16; Ezek. xxix. 4; Amos iv. 2. So our Lord, in 
calling his disciples, who were fishermen, promised 
to make them “fishers of men,” Mark i. 17. 

Fish are remarkably prolific. Possibly from this 
fact the Hebrew word for a fish is ddg, which im¬ 
plies increase. And it may have been as embody¬ 
ing the principle of fecundity, that fish became ob¬ 
jects of worship; against which superstition the 
Israelites were warned, Dent. iv. 18. Dagon, the 
Philistine idol, was represented with a fishy stump. 
See Dagon. 

Of the particular fish mentioned in Scripture, 
that which swallowed Jonah may be specified. See 
Jonah. The kind of that spoken of in Matt. xvii. 
27 we can but guess at. 
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Among our Lord’s miracles there are recorded 
on two separate occasions wonderful draughts of 
fish, Luke v. 4-1); John xxi. 4-11, also the multi¬ 
plication of a few fish with some loaves for the 
feeding of several thousand people, Matt. xiv. 15- 
21; xv. 32-38; Mark vi. 34-44; viii. 1-9; Luke 
ix. 12-17 ; John vi. 5-13. 

FISH-GATE, one of the gates of Jerusalem, 2 
Chron.xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii.3; xii. 39; Zepli. i. 10. 

FISHER, EDWARD, deserves a place in this 
work because of his connection with a theological 
work which he wrote, and which to a considerable 
extent was influential in producing the secession 
of the Erskines, Boston and others from the Church 
of Scotland. He was born in 1597, and educated 
at Oxford. The famous work which he produced 
is known as the “ Marrow of Modern Divinity.” 
It treats of the points at issue between the Armin- 
ians and the Calvinists, and it quotes extensively 
from continental divines. An edition published 
in Scotland in 1718 produced a ferment, but Hogg, 
the Erskines, Boston and their brethren held to 


and defended the Calvinism of the book, and event¬ 
ually they found themselves outside of the Church 
Establishment. Fisher wrote several other works, 
such as the “Feast of Asses,” an “Appeal to the 
Conscience” and “A Caveat to the Sabbatarians.” 

FISHER, JOHN, bishop of Rochester, was 
born at Beverley, in Yorkshire, in 1459. He be¬ 
came vice-chancellor of Cambridge; and being 
appointed confessor to Margaret, countess of Rich¬ 
mond, it was through his influence that she founded 
St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges. In 1504 he was 
unexpectedly promoted to the see of Rochester, 
and subsequently declined translation to a more 
valuable bishopric, styling his church his wife, and 
declaring that he would never exchange her for 
one that was richer. Deeply prepossessed in favor 
of the ancient faith, he opposed with zeal and per¬ 
severance the principles of Luther and his follow¬ 
ers. The celebrated work of Henry which pro¬ 
cured for him the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” 
has been attributed to Fisher; and when Luther 
replied to it, he wrote “ A Defence of the King of 
England’s Assertion of the Catholic Faith.” His 
opposition to the divorce threw him out of favor 
at court; and having denied the supremacy of 
Henry VIII. as head of the Church, and lent his 
sanction to the declarations of the Maid of Kent, 
he was convicted of high treason and beheaded on 
Tower Ilill in 1535. During Bishop Fisher’s im¬ 
prisonment the pope had sent him a cardinal’s hat, 
which increased the displeasure of the king. 

FISK, EZRA, D.D., born in Massachusetts in 
1785, educated at Williams College, entered the 
ministry, itinerated as an evangelist in Georgia 
and Philadelphia and settled as pastor at Goshen, 
in N. Y. Here he remained for twenty years. 
He was made a trustee of Williams College and a 
director of Princeton Theological Seminary. His 
health having declined, he went to Georgia, and 
thereafter he was appointed to the chair of church 
history in the Western Theological Seminary. The 
office of moderator of the General Assembly was 
conferred on him; and having removed to Philadel¬ 
phia, he died there in 1833. He left “Sermons” 
behind him, also a work on the “ Inability of Sin¬ 
ners ” and “ Lectures on Mental Science.” 

FISK, PLINY, an esteemed missionary, one of 
the pioneer fathers of the Syrian mission. He 
was born in 1792 at Shelburne, Mass., educated at 
Middlebury and Andover, and entered the minis¬ 
try in 1814. After preaching for a time at Wil¬ 
mington, Vt., he decided on going to the East, and 
he accompanied Levi Parsons, with a commission 
from the American Board of Missions. After 
studying modern Greek in Scio and visiting the 
“seven churches,” they settled at Smyrna. In 
1822 they visited Egypt, and Mr. Parsons died 
there. Being joined by the Rev. J. King, they 
went to Palestine from Egypt by way of the desert 
in company with Mr. Wolf; and having explored 
Syria as far as Aleppo, they settled at Bey rout, 
where he died in October, 1825. 

FISK, WILBUR, well known as a leading 
preacher and influential educator in the Methodist 
Church, was born in 1792 at Brattleboro’, Vt. He 
entered the ministry in 1818; and although his 
constitution was not strong, he soon became famous 
for his zeal and pulpit power. When he entered 
the ministry, the Methodist Church had no literary 
institution of great note under its care. He threw 
himself into the work of procuring funds; and on 


the establishment of the Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Dr. Fisk was unanimously chosen 
president in 1830. In 1828 he was elected bishop 
by the Church in Canada, and in 1836 a similar 
promotion was offered to him at home, but he de¬ 
clined the offer. So also he declined a professor¬ 
ship in the university of Alabama and the presi¬ 
dency of Lagrange College in that State. He 
suffered severely from protracted pulmonary 
disease, and died at Middletown in 1838. 

FITCHES (fich'ez). In the authorized version 
of Isaiah, ch. xxviii. 25, we read, “ When he hath 
made plain the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad 
the fitches?” And again, ver. 27, “ The fitches are 
beaten out with a staff.” The original is hetzacli , 
which the Septuagint translates melanthion. If this 
rendering be correct, then the kctzach of Isaiah is 
the fennel-flower, Nigella sativa, a ranunculaceous 
plant nearly allied to the hellebores. The whole 
family are characterized by an acrid principle, 
known to chemistry as aconitine, and the deadly 
powers of which are too well illustrated in our 
common monkshood, Aconitum napcllus. The seeds 
of the nigella, however, although pungent, are not 
pernicious, and the plant is extensively cultivated 
in the East for their sake. They are aromatic and 
carminative, and answer much the same purpose 
as pepper. Indeed, it is said that they are exten¬ 
sively employed in the adulteration of this latter 
condiment, and in France this “ poor man’s pep¬ 
per” is called poivrette. From the readiness with 
which the ripe capsules surrender their tiny black 
colored seeds, no plant could be more suitable for 
the prophet’s illustration, as any reader may sat¬ 
isfy himself by trying the experiment, in the ab¬ 
sence of the nigella, on the ripened seed-vessels of 
any kindred genus, such as the columbine, the 
larkspur, the monkshood. They shed their con¬ 
tents so freely that nothing could be more absurd 
than to use for their thrashing instrument a “cart¬ 
wheel” or loaded sledge; a slender rod or staff 
would answer the purpose far better. Dr. E. Hen¬ 
derson translates by “ dill,” which is so far con¬ 
gruous with the cummin of the context, dill and 
cummin being both plants of the same order. But 
from the authorities with which he supports his 
translation, it is evident that he intended not dill, 
but nigella. The former has not, as he supposes, 

“ a blue poppy-like flower,” nor is it the melan- 
thium of the ancients. 

Of the bread which Ezekiel, ch. iv. 9, was di¬ 
rected to make, one ingredient was kussemeth, which 
in the text of the authorized version is rendered 
“ fitches;” but the probabilities greatly preponder¬ 
ate in favor of the marginal translation, “spelt”— 
a cereal closely allied to common wheat, and ex¬ 
tensively cultivated* in the East, both in ancient 
and modern times. 

FIVE-MILE ACT. In the reign of Charles 
II. severe acts of Parliament were passed against 
the dissenters in order to induce them to conform 
to the Episcopal Church. In 1665 a very strin¬ 
gent law, known by the term the “ Five-Mile Act,” 
was enacted enjoining dissenters not to attempt 
any change in the government of the Church or 
the State, prohibiting their ministers from living 
in or coming within five miles of any borough, 
city or corporate town in which they had resided, 
under a penalty of imprisonment and a fine of 
forty pounds. Ministers were also prohibited 
from teaching school or keeping boarders in any 
academy, and the act was of course found to be 
exceedingly oppressive. 
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FIVE POINTS. The leading doctrines at issue 
between Calvinists and Arminians. have been so 
called. They are predestination, the nature and 
extent of the atonement, the doctrine of grace, free¬ 
will and the final perseverance of the saints. The 
great controversy which arose in Cambridge in 
1594 on these points got the name of the “quin- 
quarticular controversy.” For many years after¬ 
ward disputes prevailed in England on these 
points, and attempts were made by conferences to 
produce harmony, but in vain. Charles I. was 
greatly offended at Bishop Davenant, who had been 
at the synod of Dort, because he preached on these 
doctrines, and he even went so far as to issue 
orders to the clergy respecting the length to which 
they might go on this controversy, with a desire 
to promote peace, but in vain. 

FLACH (flak) or FLACIUS (flash'yus), sur- 
named ILLYRICUS, a celebrated theologian of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Albona, in Istria, 
A. D. 1520, and died at Frankfort-on-fche-Main, 
1575. In 1539 he went to Basel,where he was greatly 
aided in his studies by Simon Grynaeus and others. 
From Basel he repaired to Tubingen in 1540. In 
1541 he went to Wittenberg, and heard there Luther 
and Melanchthon. In 1544 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. In consequence 
of the war he was obliged to fly to Brunswick, but 
he returned and resumed his functions in 1549. 
Having differed with Melanchthon, he left Witten¬ 
berg and established himself at Magdeburg, where 
he soon found himself at the head of the rigid Lu¬ 
therans. In 1557 he was appointed professor of 
theology at Jena. In 1562, being deprived of his 
place, and ordered to leave the states of the duke 
of Weimar, he retired to Ratisbon. In 1566 he was 
invited to Antwerp, along with others, to take the 
direction of the evangelical church newly formed 
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there; but as it was soon persecuted, he was obliged 
to flee to Strasburg. Thence he withdrew to 
Frankfurt, where he died. Flacius was a learned 
theologian, but, like most of the rigidly orthodox, 
fiery, bitter and intolerant in spirit. He wrote a 
great deal; most of it was controversial. The only 
works of his that belong to our department are, 
“ Keys of Scripture History“ Brief Gloss of the 
New Testament;” “Ecclesiastical History, em¬ 
bracing in a clear order each century of the Church 
of Christ.” This is the celebrated work known as 
•the “ Magdeburg Centuries.” Flacius was assisted 
by various others in its composition. Baronius’ 
“ Annales Ecclesiastici ” (1588-1617) were under¬ 
taken to refute it. 


FLAG. In the English Bible the word “ flag” 
occurs three times. In Exodus, ch. ii. 3, it is men¬ 
tioned that the mother of Moses deposited the ark 
of bulrushes among the “flags” beside the river; 
and in proclaiming the divine sentence against 
Egypt, Isaiah says, ch. xix. 6, “The reeds and 
flags shall wither.” In both these instances the 
Hebrew word is suph, and we might be apt to sup¬ 
pose that it is some sort of rush or sedge, if it were 
not that the Hebrew name for the Red Sea is the 
Suph Sea, pointing manifestly to some other sort of 
vegetation than sedges or rushes. Probably “ water- 
weeds,” or some such vague expression, is as near 
an equivalent as we can safely venture in a case 
where neither the context nor the analogies of lan- 
guage'do much to help us. The third instance is 
Job viii. 1], “Can the flag grow without water?” 
where the original word is achu. Here Dr. Mason 
Good pleads hard for the bulrush ( Sciipus lucustris, 
or S. grossus), as being a plant eminently dependent 
on water; but certainly some value is to be attached 
to the testimony of Jerome, who tells us that the 
word is not Hebrew, but Egyptian, and that when 
he inquired of the Egyptians themselves what they 
denoted by it was informed that they applied it to 
marshy vegetation in general: “Omnc quod in 
palude virens nascitur.” To this large and indefi¬ 
nite use of the word our translators have adhered 
in Gen. xli. 2,18, where the same word achu occurs 
in the Hebrew, and is simply rendered “meadow.” 

FLAGELLANTS (flaj / el-lants), a fanatical 
sect which originated about 1260 at Perugia under 
a hermit named Rainerus. They held that they 
gained the favor of God by mortifying the flesh in 
every conceivable way, and they distinguished 
themselves by the discipline of the whip or lash 
made of knotted cord and pins. Cardinal Peter 
Damian’s sanction advanced these fanatics, and the 
system spread among the illiterate and vulgar. 
They became turbulent, demanding contributions, 
and even creating tumults. The celebrated Gerson 
opposed them. Clement VII. fulminated anathemas 
against them, and the Inquisition showed them no 
mercy. They gradually disappeared. 

FLAGON (flag'on), as used in the English 
Bible, conveys a mistaken idea of the meaning of 
the original. It stands for the Hebrew ahisha , 
rightly enough rendered by the Septuagint Idganon , 
a kind of thin cake, usually mingled with oil, but 
in Palestine more commonly made of grapes dried 
and pressed into a certain form. They were re¬ 
garded as dainties, and were eagerly partaken of 
by persons who had been fagged and wearied with 
a journey. Instead, therefore, of flagons (with the 
addition of wine understood) in such passages as 2 
Sara. vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3; Hos. iii. 1; Cant. ii. 
5, we should read grapc-cakes or pressed cakes. 

FLAMBOYANT (flam-boy'ant) STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE, that style which in 
France was contemporary with the Perpendicular 
period in England. It was an exuberant form of 
the decorated, and the name was used to designate 
the waving or flowing forms of the tracery in the 
head of the windows, the lines suggesting the shapes 
of flames running into each other. French churches 
afford numerous illustrations of the style. 

FLAVEL (fla'vel), JOHN, an eminent Puri¬ 
tan divine whose works have been greatly valued. 
They have become better known on both sides of 
the Atlantic during the last quarter of a century 
than they had formerly been, and they are rising 


very deservedly in esteem. He was born in 1627 
in Worcestershire of religious parents; and having 
passed through Oxford, lie became curate at Dept¬ 
ford in 1650. Five years afterward, he yielded to 
a pressing unanimous call from Dartmouth, where 
he had a larger opening, but a smaller salary, and 
here he labored with great zeal and was much 
, blessed until he was ejected in 1662. He still 
continued to preach to his flock until the “ Five- 
Mile Act” obliged him to retire. His flock fol¬ 
lowed five miles out of Dartmouth to Slapton, 
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where he preached to them with great power, but 
even here he had to suffer persecution. When 
James II. removed the penal laws, he availed him¬ 
self of the deliverance, and entered publicly on his 
work again. He expected much from the pro¬ 
posed union of the Independents and Presby¬ 
terians in 1691, but in the same year he died. It 
is strange that for a long time Flavel was chiefly 
known by two of his works which were of the least 
value, his “Navigation” and “Husbandry Spirit¬ 
ualized,” whereas his “ Fountain of Life,” his 
“Method of Grace,” his “Balm of the Covenant” 
and other works are among the richest oT all the 
treasures of Puritan theology. In the exercise of 
a wise discretion the American Tract Society have 
reprinted in a cheap form “ The Fountain of Life,” 
“The Method of Grace,” “Christ Knocking at the 
Door,” “ On keeping the Heart ” and “ The Touch¬ 
stone of Sincerity.” 

FLAX. Few plants are at once so lovely and 
so useful as the slender, upright herb, with taper 
leaves and large blue-purple flowers, from which 
are fashioned alike the coarsest canvas and the 
most ethereal cambric or lawn—the sail of the 
ship and the fairy-looking scarf which can be 
packed into a filbert shell. It was of linen, in 
part at least, that the hangings of the tabernacle 
were constructed, white, blue and crimson, with 
cherubim interwoven, and it was of linen that the 
vestments of Aaron were fashioned. When arrayed 
in all his glory, Solomon could put on nothing 
more costly than the finest linen of Egypt; and 
describing “ the marriage of the Lamb,” the seer 
of Patmos represents the bride as “ arrayed in fine 
linen, clean and white; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints.” 

As every one knows, the flax which is spun into 
thread and woven into linen cloth is obtained from 
a plant largely cultivated in many parts of Western 
Europe, but still more abundantly imported from 
northern countries like Russia and Holland. The 
Linurn usitatissimum } as it is appropriately called, 
has long been cultivated in England; and although 
probably introduced at first, it now occurs in corn¬ 
fields not unfrequently, and with the appearance 
of a native quite at home. Its pretty little con¬ 
gener, L. catharticum , with its small white flowers 
gracefully drooping, is not only indigenous, but is 
one of the most plentiful of our native flowers, 
occurring in pastures everywhere. 
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Now that the Phonnium tcnax of New Zealand 
and the hemp of Europe and India ( Cannabis sa- 
tiva and C. Indica) subserve many of the same pur¬ 
poses, and above all since the cotton manufacture 
has begun to supply the markets ot the world, flax 
has lost much of its former pre-eminence; but lor 
many fabrics its tough and tenacious fibre is still 
unequaled, and in the surgical wards of the hos¬ 
pital, as well as in the pulp-vats of the paper-mill, 
they have as yet been unable to find its equivalent. 

For the culture of llax, “ low grounds and those 
which have received deposits left by the overflow¬ 
ing of rivers are deemed the most favorable situa¬ 
tions. To this last circumstance it is attributed 
that Zealand produces the finest flax grown in 
Holland.” And to this circumstance Egypt must 
have been indebted for the superiority of her flax, 
so famous in the ancient world, and which gave to 
her more elaborate manufactures the subtility of 
the most exquisite muslin, well meriting the epi¬ 
thet “woven air.” Herodotus mentions, as laid 
up in a temple at Lindis, in Rhodes, a linen corse¬ 
let which had belonged to Amasis, king of Egypt, 
each thread of which was composed of 360 strands 
or filaments. In length and in fineness of fibre 
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no country could compete with the flax which pro¬ 
duced the “fine linen of Egypt,” and which made 
the Delta “ the great linen market of the ancient 
world ” By annihilating this crop, the seventh 
plague inflicted a terrible calamity. It destroyed 
what, next to corn, formed the staple of the coun¬ 
try, and would only find its modern parallel in the 
visitation which should cut off* a cotton harvest in 
America. 

From a picture preserved at Beni Hassan, it 
would seem that the Egyptian treatment of the 
flax-plant was essentially the same as that which 
was pursued till lately in Great Britain, which 
even now is only modified by machinery, and 
which is thus described by Pliny: “The stalks 
are immersed in water warmed by the heat of the 
sun, and are kept down by weights placed upon 
them; for nothing is lighter than flax. The mem¬ 
brane or rind becoming loose, is a sign of their 
being sufficiently macerated. They are then taken 
out, and repeatedly turned over in the sun until 
perfectly dried, and afterward beaten by mallets 
on stone slabs. The tow which is nearest the rind 
is inferior to the inner fibres, and is fit only for 


the wicks of lamps. It is combed out with iron 
1 looks until all the rind is removed. The inner 
part is of a finer and whiter quality. After it is 
made into yarn, it is polished by striking it fre¬ 
quently on a hard stone moistened with water; and 
when woven into cloth, it is again beaten with 
clubs, being always improved in proportion as it is 
beaten.” 

The seventh plague of Egypt fixes its own chro¬ 
nology. It took place when “ the barley was in 
the ear and the flax was” in the pod, or “ boiled,” 

Ex. ix. 31, which, according to Eastern travelers, 
corresponds with the month of February. In West- 
ern Europe the same crop would not be equally 
advanced till nearly four months later. 

“Tho little wlflo garrulous coul«l tell, 

It was a towniont nuld when lint was in the bell.” 

In Scotland the bell or blossom, which is very fu¬ 
gitive, appears at midsummer, and is followed by 
the pod or “boll” (=bowl or ball, the Dutch bol 
and German bollc), the name given to the globular 
cartilaginous capsule. 

From the circumstance of Rahab hiding the 
spies “under the stalks of flax, which she had 
laid in order upon the roof,” Josh. ii. 6, it is evi- 
! dent that flax was cultivated in the neighborhood 
of Jericho before the Israelites obtained possession 
of the promised land; and there can be little 
| doubt that the Jews would maintain a tillage so 
essential to domestic industry, Prov. xxxi. 13, al¬ 
though it is not unlikely that superior sorts were 
still imported. “ Israel said, I will go after my 
lovers, who give me my bread and my water, my 
wool and my flax.” 

Describing the gentle, skillful perseverance of 
Messiah, says the prophet: 

“A bruised reed shall lie not break. 

And tho smoking flax shall ho not quench: 

Ho shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 

Ho shall not fail nor be discouraged, 

Till he hath established judgment in tho earth: 

And tho isles shnll wait for his law.”—Isa. xlii. 3, 4. 

In the old fire-kindling process there was some¬ 
thing very interesting and exciting, from the red 
spark creeping round the edge of the dingy rag to 
the first feeble flickering; and then, after many 
apparent extinctions and revivals, and much smoul¬ 
dering and struggling and smoking, the grand out¬ 
burst and conclusive ignition, when to the leeward 
of the rock the shepherd outstretched his palms— ( 
“Ha, ha! I am warm; I see the fire;” and the 
village boys raised a shout to the signal so wel¬ 
come in the wintry weather. So, full of patience 
and far-seeing purpose, “the smoking flax he shall 
not quench.” He shall not be discouraged nor 
leave off' till that feeble spark, that smoking flax, 
has, after many vicissitudes, blazed up a beacon 
on the mountain-tops, announcing for truth and 
righteousness a world-wide victory. So is it in 
his dealing with individual souls; and if ours be 
the mind of the Master, we shall foster and # cherish 
the “smoking flax,” we shall hail and encourage in 
others the dim and precarious commencement of 
piety. 

To the devout moralizers of other times was 
suggested an emblem of tribulation in the various 
processes to which the flax-plant is subjected. torn 
up from its native soil, tied in sheaves, roasted in 
the sun, drawn through the long teeth of the rip¬ 
pling comb, drowned in water and loaded with 
stones; once more exposed to the heat, beaten 
with mallets or crushed in the break, stretched on 
a frame and belabored with the scutching-bat, and, | 
to crown the whole, passed to and fro between the 
sharp points of the heckle till all the fibres aie 


split in sunder: “ Linum injuria fit melius , Chris¬ 
tiana* calamitale”— Flax is improved by severity, 
the Christian by calamity. As the Venerable Bede 
illustrates Rom. viii. 28, “The flax springs from 
the earth green and flourishing, but through much 
rough usage and with the loss of all its native sap 
and verdure is at last transfigured into raiment 
white as snow; thus the more that true holiness 
is tried and afflicted, the more brightly does its 
beauty come forth.” 

FLEA, a well-known insect, proverbial for its 
minuteness and its agility. David modestly rep¬ 
resents himself, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14; xxvi. 20, as 
being as contemptible and unworthy of the king s 
solicitude as a flea, that it would be as remuner¬ 
ative to hunt a flea as to come out into the wilder¬ 
ness after him. Perhaps also there might be a 
latent hint conveyed that the king would find him 
as difficult to catch. There is a delicacy in the 
original which is preserved in the Septuagint and 
in the Vulgate, but is neglected in the English 
version, “ After whom dost thou pursue ? after one 
flea!” All Oriental travelers agree in denouncing 
the intolerable prevalence of personal vermin. 
The answer of the Arab sheik to the English trav¬ 
eler who in approaching Tiberias hoped to escape 
their assaults, “The king of the fleas holds his 
court at Tiberias,” has been often remembered and 
often repeated. “ Fleas,” says ICitto, “ cannot by 
any means be excluded from the neatest houses 
and the most cleanly persons. The long Eastern 
habit, affording shelter to them, is a favorite con¬ 
veyance, and the streets and dusty bazaars so 
swarm with them that it is impossible to walk 
about without collecting a colony. People of con¬ 
dition sometimes, for this reason, change their 
dress on their return home, but persons in hum¬ 
bler circumstances, who cannot use this precaution, 
are tormented to an extent which might be beyond 
any powers of endurance but those which habit 
gives. The fleas are particularly partial to the 
rich juices of Europeans fresh from the West, and 
their presence never fails to prove a great attrac¬ 
tion to their countless hosts. Fleas make their 
appearance in the spring, and riot without stint 
until the hot weather sets in, when they lose their 
wonted agility, and their numbers gradually di¬ 
minish.” 

FLEETWOOD (fleet'wood), JOHN, an Eng¬ 
lish theological writer of the eighteenth century, 
well known as the author of “ The Christian Dic¬ 
tionary ” and “ The Lite of Christ, and the Lives 
of the Apostles.” The last is a fair specimen of 
the literature of his day, and it has had an im¬ 
mense circulation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and has widely served as a household book. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM, D.D., was born 
in the Tower of London, January 1, 1656. He 
received his education at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, the college which enjoys so many pres¬ 
entations and scholarships from the Eton school. 
He was rector of St. Austin’s, and became a canon 
of Windsor. He was also appointed chaplain to 
William III., and in 1706 he became bishop of 
St. Asaph, and in 1714 he was translated to Ely. 
Perhaps no man in the Church of his day was 
more truly eloquent as a preacher, and his sermons 
were much sought after. He published an “ Essay 
on Miracles,” “The Judgment of the Church on. 
Lay Baptism,” “The Life and Miracles of St. 
Winifred,” numerous sermons and other works. 
He died in 1723. 
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FLEMING- (flem'ing), ROBERT, a very fa¬ 
mous Scotch minister. He was born in 1G30, and 
educated at Edinburgh. After studying theology 
under the celebrated Rutherford at St. Andrews, he 
settled at Cambuslang. After the restoration of 
Charles II., he was ejected by the Glasgow Act, 
along with about four hundred other ministers, 
sent to prison, and after obtaining his freedom he 
removed to Rotterdam, where he acted as pastor 
of the Scotch church there. He died in 1694. 
He was the author of a work which is still greatly 
valued, the “ Fulfilling of the Scriptures.” 

FLEMING, ROBERT, Jr., was son to the for¬ 
mer, and was born at Cambuslang, in Clydesdale, 
where his father was minister. lie was educated 
at Leyden and'Utrecht," and settled as minister of 
the Scots church at Leyden. On the death of his 
father he succeeded him in Rotterdam, and in 1698 
he was removed to the Scotch church in Lothbury, 
London. lie is the author of a well-known little 
work, a “Discourse on the Rise and Fall of the 
Papacy,” which attracted great attention at the 
time, and which has become famous from the fact 
that his interpretations have been most signally 
fulfilled. He is also the author of “ Christology, 
a Discourse concerning Christ,” in which lie main¬ 
tains the doctrine of the eternal pre-existence of 
the human soul of the Saviour. He died in Lon¬ 
don in 1716. 

FLESH is used in Scripture with a consider¬ 
able latitude of meaning, and in senses not found 
in other ancient writings which are independent 
of Scripture, yet so as never altogether to lose a 
reference to its primary meaning as indicative of 
the corporeal part of our natures. (1.) It denotes 
generally the whole animal creation as being in 
their visible shape and organism composed of flesh 
and blood, Gen. vi. 13; vii. 15. (2.) More spe¬ 
cifically, but with the same reference to what con¬ 
stitutes the more cognizable part of man, it denotes 
the rational creation, the race of mankind, singly 
or collectively, Luke iii. 6; John xvii. 2; Matt, 
xxiv. 22, etc. (3.) The carnal nature of man also 
is called flesh , in respect to the frailty, weakness, 
proneness to vanity and corruption which is inhe- 



Flesii-hooics. 

rent in it, and which it derives most conspicuously 
from the tendencies and imperfections of the bod¬ 
ily frame, Rom. iv. 1; Matt. xvi. 17; xxvi. 41. 
(4.) With an intensifying of this view of the carnal 
nature of man, the principle of corruption in him 
sometimes bears the name of flesh , from the pre¬ 
ponderating sway that fleshly appetite has in main¬ 
taining and feeding it; so that the flesh stands in 
direct antithesis to the spirit, the one signifying 
the simply human and corrupt, the other the di¬ 
vine and regenerative, principle in the soul, Rom. 


viii. 1, 4, 5; Gal. v. 16, 17; vi. 8, etc. (5.) As the 
flesh is the outward part of man’s nature, and forms 
in a manner the connecting link between him and 
all that is outward in his condition, so flesh some¬ 
times stands for a brief designation of the merely 
external things belonging to him—what he is or 
has or feels in respect to his earthly state and con¬ 
dition, John vi. 63; 1 Cor. i. 26; vii. 28; 2 Cor. v. 16. 


ties. He was a very decided controversial writer, 
taking the side of John Wesley in his peculiar 
theological views, and especially with the Rev. Mr. 
Toplady he had long and vigorous contests. lie 
left a long array of works behind him, called forth 
on the subjects which occupied his arduous min¬ 
isterial life, and his name is still precious among 
those who are able to appreciate the character of 



FLETCHER (flech'er), 

ALEXANDER, D.D., was 
the son of a Scottish secession 
minister at Bridge of Teith, 
where he was born in 1787. 
lie was educated at Glasgow, 
and succeeded his father in 
his charge. He was removed 
to London in 1808, and an 
incident which did not inter¬ 
rupt his ministerial course 
led him to retire from the 
Presbyterian Church and be¬ 
come an Independent or a 
Congregational ist. Albion 
Street Chapel was erected for 
him, and his audiences be¬ 
came very great. A degree 
in divinity was conferred on 
him by the university of 
Glasgow, and eventually he 
and his charge were admitted 
into the Presbyterian Church. 

For upward of thirty years he was one of the most 
popular preachers in London. He left many works 
behind him, and it is believed that upward of 
70,000 copies of his “Guide to Family Devotion” 
were sold during his lifetime. He died in 1860. 

FLETCHER, JOHN, justly famous as a 
saintly minister of the Church of England, was 
born in 1729 in the canton de Vaud. His name 
originally was Fl&di&re, John W. De La. He 
received a thorough education in his early years, 
and became acquainted with German, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, in addition to his native 
French. lie entered the military service of Port¬ 
ugal, but shortly afterward he became tutor to a 
family in Shropshire, England. He joined the 
Methodists, and in 1757 he entered the Church of 
England. Rowland Hill’s influence procured him 
the parish of Dunham, which he resigned for 
Madeley, because it presented a wider field, though 
it afforded only half the income of the other 
parish. In Madeley he brought all the zeal and 
intense earnestness of the early Methodists to bear 
on his people, rebuking vice in the highest as well 
as the lowest, preaching from house to house and 
ministering to all classes with a spirituality and 
fervor which in those days had no parallel in the 
Church. After a time he constrained all the oppo¬ 
sition with which he had to contend at the outset 
of hif> career to cease, and then admiration for the 
loving, holy pastor became unbounded. He paid 
a visit to France, Italy and Switzerland, and on 
his return he accepted the presidency of the col¬ 
lege founded by Lady Huntingdon at Trevecca, in 
Wales; but differing as he did from her ladyship 
on important doctrines, he held the office but for a 
short time. He resumed his labors again at Made- 
ley ; and his health failing him, he visited Switzer¬ 
land again, returning to England, which he never 
left. He died in 1785, leaving a character which 
for earnest spiritual piety, zeal in labor and entire 
dedication to the promulgation of Gospel truth, 
has had no superior since the days of jtJie apos- 


Oriental Shepherd.—S ee Flock. 

Seo engraving on page 627. 

a man whose life was a scene of fellowship with 
God and toil for the salvation of souls. 

FLEURY (fleu're), CLAUDE, was born at 
Paris, December 6, 1640. He was educated in the 
Jesuits’ College at Clearmont. His father, who 
was an advocate, wished him to follow the same 
profession, but his preference for the clerical vo¬ 
cation was so strong that after nine years’ practice 
in the law he took priest’s orders. In 1672 he be¬ 
came tutor to the prince of Conti, who was brought 
up with the Dauphin, and afterward to the count 
de Vermandois, a natural son of Louis XIV., who 
died in 1683. In 1689, Fleury was appointed sub¬ 
preceptor, with the illustrious F&ielon, to the 
princes of Burgundy, Anjou and Berri, and on the 
completion of their education was made prior of 
Argenteuil. Louis XV. chose him for'his father 
confessor on account of his moderation in reference 
to the Jansenist controversy, and this office he held 
till his death, July 14, 1723. His works are nu¬ 
merous. The first was his “ Historical Catechism,” 
translated into Spanish 1707, and into German 
1718. We may also mention his “Manners of the 
Israelites,” of which there is an English transla¬ 
tion by Dr. Adam Clarke; “ Manners of the Chris¬ 
tian ;” “ Institutes of Ecclesiastical Law,” trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Gruber. But his great work is 
his “ Ecclesiastical History,” from the ascension 
to A. D. 1414. A continuation, written with very 
inferior ability by Claude Fabre, a priest of the 
Oratory, and La Croix, a Carmelite monk, brings 
the history down to 1778. Fleury’s own work is 
written in a devout and liberal spirit, with a con¬ 
stant protect against the corruptions of the Church 
and the union of the secular with the spiritual 
power. A Latin translation (including the con¬ 
tinuation) appeared at Augsburg, 1757-1793, and a 
German translation at Frankfort-on-Main, 1752. 

FLINT. The word we translate “ flint” in Deut. 
viii. 15; xxxii. 13; Job xxviii. 9, marg.; Ps. cxiv. 
8, signifies a hard stone, with the primary idea of 
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smoothness. In Isa. 1. 7 it is used figuratively to 
signify uncompromising firmness. In Ezek. iii. 9 
our version has “flint” for a Hebrew word fre¬ 
quently translated “ rock,” and united with “ flint” 
in some of the passages first referred to. A kin¬ 
dred word occurs in Isa. v. 28. 

FLOCK. The Hebrew term “ 6der ” and the 
Greek “poimnion” signify a little flock, and the 
word “mikneh,” which is more comprehensive, 
signifies “ cattle,” whereas “ ashteroth,” as Deut. 
vii. 13; xxviii. 4, 18, 51, is the phrase for ewes for 
breeding. Flocks constituted a large part of the 
wealth of the Israelitish people. The patriarchs 
spent their lives in pastoral employments. Abra¬ 
ham and his nephew Lot came into the land the 
possessors of flocks; and they were obliged to 
move from place to place, according to the drought 
of the seasons and the abundance or scarcity of 
pasturage. So was it after his visit to Egypt, and 
his son Isaac, his grandson Jacob, and his descend¬ 
ants, were dwellers in tents, and shepherds. Joseph 


The Broad-tailed Sheep of Syria. 

had to leave the place of his father’s sojourn and 
travel a great distance in search of his brethren, 
who had wandered from place to place until they 
had reached Dothan. 

The Hebrew word which signifies “ a sheep ” is 
also applied to a goat, and the word which corre¬ 
sponds with our term “flock” includes goats as 
well as sheep. Valuable as oxen were to the Is¬ 
raelites, there is no doubt but that sheep were as 
much esteemed. As the habits of the people of 
Syria and Arabia do not change, the sights that 
may be ordinarily witnessed to-day in those lands 
illustrate the habits of their ancestors. Dr. Thom¬ 
son, speaking of the numbers passing along the 
sea-board of Palestine in 1853, says, “ During the 
months of November and December the whole line 
of coast was covered with them. They came from 
Northern Syria and from Mesopotamia, and their 
shepherds, in dress, manners and language, closely 
resemble those of Abraham and Job, as I believe.” 
The necessity of finding grass for their cattle di¬ 
rected the journeys of the elder Fathers, Gen. 
xxxvii. 12-17, and many of the incidents in their 
lives occurred at wells (the females being often so 


employed), whither they had brought their flocks 
to water, Gen. xxix. 1-12; Ex. ii. 16-21. 

There are two kinds of sheep now in Syria, the 
common horned white sheep, like, our own, except 
that the tail is longer and thicker, and the broad¬ 
tailed variety, which, when fattened, have tails ot 
an enormous size. “ I have seen many in Leba¬ 
non,” says Dr. Thomson, “so heavy that the owners 
could not carry them without difficulty. . . . The 
cooks use this mass of fat instead of Arab butter. 

. . . No doubt this is the ‘rump’ so often men¬ 
tioned in the Levitical sacrifices which’was to be 
taken off hard by the back-bone,” Ex. xxix. 22; 
Lev. iii. 9; vii. 3; ix. 19. It is, in fact, not prop¬ 
erly a tail, but a mass of marrow-like fat which 
spreads over the whole rump of the sheep and 
down the caudal extremity till near the end. 
Sheep-shearing furnishes many illustrations in 
Scripture, symbolizing patient meekness, Isa. liii. 
7; and the beautiful relation between the careful 
shepherd and his flock is used to illustrate God’s 
care over his people, Ps. xxiii. 1, 2; lxxiv. 1; 

lxxvii. 20; c. 3; Isa. x. 1, 11; liii. 6; 
John x. 1-5, 7-16. It is observable fur¬ 
ther that, though a flock may contain in¬ 
differently sheep and goats, yet when a 
division is made the sheep represent the 
godly, Matt. xxv. 32, 33. 

Folds or enclosures for sheep are 
often mentioned in Scripture. It was 
believed among the Jews that the heat 
and perspiration caused by crowding 
sheep together tended to make the wool 
finer, and hence they were gathered into 
a court or enclosed place. Ruined build¬ 
ings or useless edifices were employed in 
the East to protect cattle of all kinds at 
night, or to shield them from the heat 
of the sun at noon; and allusions to this 
practice are common in Scripture, Ezek. 
xxv. 5; Isa. xvii. 2; xxxii. 14. Baby¬ 
lon, we arc told (Isa. xiii. 19), was to be¬ 
come so utterly ruinous that it would not 
even serve for this purpose. 

The occupation of a shepherd is one 
of the earliest of which we read. Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, and many of the 
most eminent patriarchs were similarly 
employed. Their daughters tended the 
flocks, and David first appears in the 
sacred narrative in a pastoral character, 
1 Sam. xvi. 11. The office of chief shepherd was a 
responsible position, 1 Sam. xxi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 
31. The duties of the shepherd included the watch¬ 
ful care of the flock and providing them with pas¬ 
turage, 1 Sam. xvii. 34,35; Gen. xxxi.39,40; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 9, 10; Luke ii. 8. The rough dress of the 
shepherd is alluded to in Jer. xliii. 12. The sling, 
a scrip for bread, a staff in the form of a crook, 
with occasionally a tent, were provided for the 
shepherd’s use. The shepherd knew the individual 
members of his flock, no matter how numerous 
they were, and they were able to recognize him. 
He led them from place to place, going before and 
calling them, and they followed him. As Dr. 
Thomson states, they were attended by dogs, Job 
xxxi. 1, “a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned genera¬ 
tion, kept at a distance, knocked about, half- 
starved, with nothing noble or attractive about 
them; still, they lag lazily behind the flocks, and 
make a furious barking at any intruder among 
their charge, and they thus give warning of ap¬ 
proaching danger.” 

Metaphorically, the term shepherd is given to 
chiefs and kings, Isa. xliv. 28; Mic. v. 5; also to 



teachers and ministers, Ezek. xxxiv. 2; Acts xx. 
28; 1 Pet. v. 2. The Saviour is especially called 
the shepherd of his people, Ps. xxiii. 1; Isa. xl. 
11, and his tender care in laying down his life for 
his flock is beautifully set forth in John x. 1-18; 
Ileb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 4. 

The modern habits of Oriental shepherds are 
quite in accordance with these and other allu¬ 
sions. They have flocks composed of sheep and 
goats, which they water at the wells; they go 
before the sheep, which follow them and know 
their voice; they give names to them which the 
sheep recognize, and they will flee from the voice 
of a stranger. The shepherds also still carry the 
lambs in their bosom and carefully lead the 
mothers. They still carry a staff’ with a crook at 
the end ; they guard against wild beasts; and amid 
predatory tribes cases occur in which the shep¬ 
herd actually loses his life in defence of his charge. 

The goat was esteemed among the Hebrews. 
Goats possess singularly acute instinctive habits. 
It would appear that four species were known 
among the Jews. 1. The domestic Syrian long¬ 
eared breed, with horns rather small and variously 
bent, the ears pendulous. 2. The Angora or the 
Anadolia breed of Asia Minor, with long and fine 
hair. 3. The Egyptian, with spiral horns, long 
brown hair and very long ears, and 4. A breed 
from Upper Egypt, without horns, the nasal bones 
elevated and the lower jaw protruding. The hair 
of the goat was manufactured into cloth, and the 
flesh was permitted to be used in sacrifices, Ex. 
xii. 5; Heb. ix. 13. The tabernacle was covered 
with a cloth of goats’ hair, and it was on this 
coarse tent-cloth that Paul was no doubt em¬ 
ployed as stated in Acts xviii. 3. On the use of 
the goat in the services of the day of atonement, 
see Atonement, Day of. 

The goat is used in a symbolical sense in Scrip¬ 
ture—the sheep and the goat, to indicate the good 
and the bad—and in Lev. xvii. 7; 2 Chr. xi. 15 
the word rendered “devils” is the ordinary one 
for goat, and signifies hairy. Among the Egyp¬ 
tians the goat was considered sacred. 

FLOOD. See Deluge. 

FLOOR. See Threshing. 

FLORENCE (flor'enss), COUNCIL OF. 
Eugenius IV. had called a council at Ferrara [see 
Ferrara, Council of], but under the plea that 
the plague was prevailing there it was transferred 
to Florence. A Romish writer has sagely said, how¬ 
ever, that “ the true reason was kept a secret,” after 
all, and. was really that the Latins were getting 
thoroughly the worst of it on the point of adding 
to the creed, and that attention was to be diverted 
from the subject by a change of scene and im¬ 
proved fare. The Greek bishops went under the 
promise that they should have their expenses paid 
and their allowances, which had been withheld, 
promptly granted. The pope, Eugenius IV., aimed 
at getting the proceedings of the Council of Basle 
denounced, and the Greek emperor, whose author¬ 
ity was rapidly declining, wanted to conform as far 
as he could to secure the aid of the West against 
the Turks. The great topic of controversy was the 
addition of “filioque” to the creed [see Filioque 
Controversy], but the Latins wanted to have the 
subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost taken 
up instead of the additions to the creed. The pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople was unable to attend 
because of sickness, and he soon died. The first 
session began on February 26, 1439. The Greek 
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members displayed much learning, and convicted 
the Latins of using corrupted texts of Epiphanius, 
Basil and others; but the political necessities of 
the Greek emperor led him to temporize, and pol¬ 
icy favored the cause of the Latins. Ultimately it 
was agreed “that the Holy Spirit is from all eter¬ 
nity from the Father, and from the Son; that he from 
all eternity proceeded from both, as from one only 
principle, and by one only spiration; that by tills 
way of speaking it is signified that the Son also is, 
as the Greeks express it, the cause, or, as the Latins, 
the principle, of the subsistence of the Holy Spirit 
equally with the Father.” Other phrases explain¬ 
ing these terms were added. Unleavened bread, 
it was admitted, might be consecrated; and the 
souls of those who died in the love of God before 
bringing forth fruits meet for repentance were held 
to be purified by the pains of purgatory, while the 
primacy of the pope as the vicar of Jesus Christ 
and the head of the whole Church was admitted, 
“saving the privileges and rights of the Eastern 
patriarchs.” This agreement soon terminated; 
the men who had signed the decrees of the coun¬ 
cil recanted, declaring that they had been se¬ 
duced by distress and fraud; and thus this coun¬ 
cil utterly failed to harmonize the views of the 
Greeks and the Latins, and time only served to 
intensify the hostility, until the separation became 
complete. 

FLORIAN (flo're-an), a Christian martyr who 
suffered in the reign of Diocletian. During the 
persecution Florian voluntarily confessed his 
faith, and he was drowned in the river Enns. Ilis 
relics were preserved and sent to Rome, and in 
1183, Lucius III. sent them to Poland as a 
precious gift to King Casimir, and henceforward, 
Florian was held as the patron saint of Poland. 

FLORINIANS (flo-rin'yanz). They prevailed 
in the second century, and they held several of the 
views of the Valentinians. References are made 
to Florinus, their leader, by Iremeus and Eusebius, 
and it would appear that he had adopted the Gnos¬ 
tic tenet of Valentinus that light and darkness were 
eternal principles, and that all good and evil pro¬ 
ceeded from them. 

FLORUS (flo'rus), DREPANIUS, was a 
deacon in the church of Lyons, in France, in the 
ninth century, and he deserves to be much better 
known by theologians than many of his contem¬ 
poraries whose names figure largely in the lite¬ 
rature of the age. He entered with great zeal 
into the controversy on predestination, oppos¬ 
ing Gottshale and John Scotus. He held that 
the elect were chosen to grace and glory by a 
gratuitous and free choice of God, and that the 
lost were predestinated to damnation on account 
of their sins, which they committed in the exer¬ 
cise of their free-will. On the subject of free-will, 
he held that the fall had so affected man’s nature 
that he freely did and chose things that were 
agreeable to a fallen nature, but that grace was 
needed to act on man’s soul before he freely chose 
and did such things as are spiritual and good. So 
also, he held that the Scriptures were only read 
aright by those who had illumination from above, 
that grace established faith in the heart, and that 
faith united the soul with Christ. His works 
that remain may be found in the edition of Migne, 
and his theological discussions are still worthy of 
regard. 

FLOUR. See Bread ; Mill ; Offerings. 


FLOWER. Many flowering plants are de¬ 
scribed by travelers as growing in Palestine. It 
must, however, be remembered that these vary in 
different parts of the country. The altitude and 
temperature differ, and consequently each region 
has its peculiar flora. The low valleys, rocky 
hills, plains and sea-board are for half the year, 
from Christmas to midsummer, covered with vege¬ 
tation, which is afterward destroyed by the heat; 
so that for the other months the landscape is bare 
and apparently sterile. The mountains, on the 
other hand, rather yield alpine plants, mosses, 
lichens, etc. Very beautiful are many of the 
flowers of Palestine, and in the districts first men¬ 
tioned, through spring and early summer, tulips, 
squills, poppies, pinks, geraniums, campanulas, 
irises, etc., give the country, with their ricli and 
delicate colors, a most showy aspect. 

Dr. Hooker observes that in Western Syria and 
Palestine about 2000 or 2500 plants occur, of which 
probably 500 are British wild-flowers. The most 
abundant natural families in this region are—1. 
Ler/uminosce ; 2. Composites; 3. Labiates; 4. Crucif- 
crce; 5. Umbelliferce ; 6. Canjophylleoe ; 1. Borayinccs ; 

8. Scrophularinece ; 

9. Graminece; 10. 

DUiacece. Doctor 
Hooker enumer¬ 
ates also other fam¬ 
ilies less common, 
and remarks upon 
the showy charac¬ 
ter of the herbage 
mentioned above. 

In Eastern Syria 
and Palestine (ex¬ 
cluding the moun¬ 
tain country east 
of the Jordan and 
Syrian desert, of 
the plants in which 
scarcely anything 
is known), the veg¬ 
etation has more 
of a tropical cha¬ 
racter, and round 
the Dead Sea sa¬ 
line plants appear. 

In the Jordan valley are tamarisks, the Acacia Far- 
nesiana, of which the yellow flowers yield a delicious 
scent; while the superb misletoe, Loranthus acacias, 
grows upon it, “whose scarlet flowers are brilliant 
ornaments to the desert during winter, giving the 
appearance of flame to the bushes.” The common 
caper-plant, Capparis spinosa , is very common, and 
various others. In the middle and upper mountain 
regions there are variations at different heights. 
Hawthorn, dog-rose, honeysuckle, jasmine, prim¬ 
rose, etc., occur at an elevation of 4000 feet. 
Higher up are a few boreal and many cryptogamic 
plants. 

Our Lord condescended to illustrate some of his 
discourses by a reference to flowers, as to the lilies, 
Matt. vi. 28, 29. And figuratively the term is often 
very appositely used to indicate the fading cha¬ 
racter of something that soon passes away, Job 
xiv. 2; Ps. ciii. 15; Isa. xxviii. 1; xl. 6-8. 

FLOY, JAMES, D.D., was distinguished in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States for attainments in natural science, and for 
his valuable contributions to the literature of the 
Church. He rendered important service in the 
preparation of the hymn-book, which owes its 
comprehensive character in a great degree to his 


extensive knowledge and refined taste. He was 
bom in New York, in 1806, and died very sud¬ 
denly of apoplexy in 1863. He left numerous 
works behind him, including sermons and essays, 
and a volume on the leading characters of the Old 
Testament. 

FLOYD (floid'), JOHN, well known for his 
zealous efforts to restore the Romish policy and 
power in England. He entered the Jesuit order 
on the Continent in 1593, and entered on a mis¬ 
sionary career in England, but he was expelled 
from the kingdom. He then became a teacher at 
St. Omer and Louvain ; and under different pseu¬ 
donyms he maintained a spirited controversy with 
Chillingworth, Crashaw and others, leaving about 
half a dozen works on the mooted questions of the 
day, showing earnest zeal in the work of his life. 

FLUE (floo'eh), NIKOLAUS VON DER, a 
native of Unterwalden, in Switzerland, was born in 
1417. At an early age he became known as an 
ascetic, and yet he served in the army, and after¬ 
ward acted as a councilor and a judge. In 1467 


he retired from society and settled in the Alps in 
the wilderness. Here he became exceedingly fa¬ 
mous because of the reports that he refused all 
food, and that for twenty years lie tasted nothing 
but the wafer which a priest brought him for the 
Eucharist. A chapel was erected for him, in 
which he preached, and in 1481 he rendered im¬ 
portant service at the Diet of the Swiss Confeder¬ 
ation by a sermon which averted a threatened dis¬ 
ruption of the Confederation. He died in 1487, 
and was canonized in 1669 by Pope Clement IX. 

FLUE-NET, Hab. i. 15, marg. This is for 

“drag” in the text. See Fishing. 

FLUTE, a musical instrument, thought to be 
composed of a number of pipes, Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 
15, possibly equivalent to that which in our trans¬ 
lation is called “organ,” Gen. iv. 21. See Musi¬ 
cal Instruments. 

FLUX, BLOODY, a disease under which the 
father of Publius, the governor of Melita, labored 
at the time of Paul’s visit to that island, Acts 
xxviii. 8. Luke, with professional accuracy, de¬ 
scribes the disease as fever and dysentery. Dysen¬ 
tery is always accompanied with febrile symptoms, 
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and frequently with intermittent fever, the presence 
of which in the case of the father of Publius, Luke 
intimates by the use of the plural. See Fever. 
Dysentery is a common disease in all warm cli¬ 
mates, and is frequently epidemic; it is a disease 
at once painful and dangerous, and it often assumes 
a chronic form which is very difficult to cure. It 
has been suggested that it was of chronic dysentery, 
followed by prolapsus ani, that King Jehoram died, 
2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19; but the manner in which the 
historian speaks of Jehoram’s disease, as a special 
and awful judgment inflicted by God, renders it 
improbable that it was a disease so familiar to the 
Jews as dysentery must have been. 

FLY. The Hebrew zebus occurs twice; once 
indefinitely, or perhaps having a distinct refer¬ 
ence to the common house-fly (Musca domestica), 
“dead flies” Eccles. x. 1; the other to some par¬ 
ticular and formidable species, not a native of 
Palestine, but to be brought thither as a special 
judgment. See Hornet. 

The common house-flies swarm in immense 
numbers in the East; and though they inflict no 


physical injury, yet, from their continual settling 
on the face, they are inexpressibly annoying. In 
Egypt the peasants are so subject to a virulent kind 
of ophthalmia that almost every second person is 
said to be affected with it, and multitudes are blind 
of either one or both eyes. The complaint is 
greatly augmented by the constant presence of the 
flies, which congregate around the diseased eyes, 
attracted by the moisture which exudes; and so 
useless is it to drive them away that the miserable 
people submit to the infliction, and little children 
are seen with their eyes margined with rows of 
black flies, of whose presence they appear uncon¬ 
scious, though presenting a most painful sight to 
Europeans. 

The “ointment of the apothecary,” composed 
of substances perhaps peculiarly attractive to these 
impudent intruders, would be likely to become 
choked up with their entangled bodies, which cor¬ 
rupting would be the more offensive for their con¬ 
trast with the expected odor. Tims would little 
follies render despicable him who had a reputation 
for wisdom. The man is the ointment, his repu¬ 
tation the perfume, his little folly the dead fly, his 
disgrace the stinking savor. 

The word zebub , fly, enters as an element into 


the name originally appropriated to an idol wor¬ 
shiped at Ekron, Baalzebub, 2 Ki. i. 2, but ac¬ 
cording to the English version and Vulgate in the 
time of our Lord applied to the prince of demons, 
interchangeable with “ Satan,” Matt. xii. 24, 26, ^ 

27. This “lord of flies” corresponds to the Zeus 
apomyios and the Herakles myiagros of the Greeks 
and Romans, as if a defender from flies. The 
Greek in the New Testament reads Beel-zebul, 
which is said to mean “lord of dung” instead of 
“ lord of flies ” and has been considered as one of 
those contemptuous puns which the Jews were in 
the habit of making by slight changes of letters. 
There might be a peculiar sting in this particular 
case, from the circumstance that flies are chiefly 
bred in dunghills, and many species do greatly 
congregate thither; hence the deity in question, 
being confessedly a “lord of flies,” must ipso facto 
be a “dungy lord.” One of the names by which 
“idols” are expressed in the Old Testament is 
gUlulim, which has the closest affinity with gelel, 
dung. The margin of the English Bible, indeed, 
gives “dungy gods” as the rendering of this word 
in Deut. xxix. 17. See Beelzebul. 

Having thus poured 
contempt on the Ek¬ 
ron ite god, there was 
nothing unnatural in 
the Jews proceeding 
yet further—in the 
hatred of idolatry 
which succeeded the 
captivity—to make 
him, perhaps consid¬ 
ered the chief of the 
pagan gods, identical 
with the devil. The 
Lord Jesus certainly 
sanctioned the appli¬ 
cation of the epithet, 
Matt. xii. 27 ; and the 
Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. x. 

20, has said that “ the 
things which the Gen¬ 
tiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to demons.” 

The word arob is not 
rendered “ fly ” or 
“flies” directly, but 
is considered to include the idea of “ flies. It 
occurs only in connection with the fourth plague 
upon Egypt, Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps. lxxviii. 45; 
cv. 31, our translators having rendered it in 
the narration by “swarms (of flies),” and in 
the Psalms by “ divers sorts of flies.” The Sep- 
tuagint has in all cases given “the dog-tty as 
the equivalent for the Hebrew phrase, but what 
species the Greeks designated by this epithet we 
do not know. It is uncertain whether the fly was 
considered to have some unainiable qualities of the 
dog, obscene, unclean, impudent, bloodthirsty, or 
whether some fly was intended which specially 
made the dog its prey. The former conclusion is 
supported by the circumstance that the Greek word 
was a terra of opprobrium applied to an impudent 
meddler. But the ancient naturalists describe it 
as a sort of whame-fly ( Tabanus ), which might 
Include both senses, for this genus is most impu¬ 
dently pertinacious in its assaults, spares neither 
man nor beast, gorges itself to bursting with blood, 
infusing an irritating venom at the same time, and 
occurs in suitable localities even in our own cli¬ 
mate in immense numbers. If the arob was com¬ 
posed of one or more species of Tabanida% miracu¬ 
lously augmented in numbers, and preternaturally i 
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induced to penetrate into the houses, such a visit¬ 
ation would be a plague of no slight intensity, 
even supposing their bloodthirstiness and perti¬ 
nacity, individually considered, to be of no higher 
standard than we are accustomed to see. 

FLYING BUTTRESS, the name of a mem¬ 
ber in Gothic architecture. In order to resist the 
outward or lateral thrust of the roof of the central 
part of a Gothic church or cathedral, whether in 
the nave or the choir, a portion of an arch was 
carried outwardly ’from the top of the clere¬ 
story” wall down to the top of the wall of the 
aisles, usually terminating at the head of the but¬ 
tress on the outer or aisle wall. The effect of this 
arch was to carry the pressure outward and down¬ 
ward, so as to terminate inside of the buttress. 1 he 
structure would stand if the terminating point lay 
inside the solid wall or buttress. In decorated 
edifices the flying buttress was usually orna¬ 
mented, so as to take away the heaviness of its 
ordinary appearance. 

FOAL (foie), Gen. xxxii. 15; xlix. 11; Zech. 
ix. 9; Matt. xxi. 5, the young of the Ass and 
Horse, which see. 

FOGGINT (fod-je'ne), PIETRO F., born at 
Florence in 1713; and in early life he devoted him¬ 
self to the study of antiquities. In 1742 he went 
to Rome on the invitation of Bottari, and Benedict 
XIV. made him sub-librarian at the Vatican. He 
entered with great diligence into the study of the 
manuscript treasures in the Vatican, and published 
several quarto volumes as the results of his labors. 
On the death of Bottari, in 1775, he succeeded him 
as chief librarian. He died in 1783. 

FOLD, an enclosure for flocks. Sec Flock, 
Pasture, Pasturage, Siieep-fold. The word 
is sometimes used figuratively, as in John x. 16. 

FONT, BAPTISMAL, a large architectural 
vessel or structure provided in churches and cathe¬ 
drals for the celebration of Christian baptism. Edi¬ 
fices called baptisteries were erected in process of 
time, as the wealth of the church and attention to 
ceremonies increased. Fonts were made of stone 
and ornamented with carving. They were sup¬ 
ported on short pillars, so as to raise the top of the 
font about three feet six inches high, and they were 
usually elevated by two or three steps. Their 
place was generally near the entrance to the church, 
to symbolize the admission into the spiritual house 
of God by the ordinance of baptism, but their 
position in cathedrals was not uniform. In some 
cathedrals they were placed in the nave near the 
entrance; in others they were fixed in a transept, 
and in several a separate chamber was assigned to 
the font. In process of time, also, the simple cover 
provided for keeping the basin of the font clean 
changed its character, and assumed a highly elab¬ 
orate and architectural character. So massive did 
these font-covers become that they had to be raised 
by means of suitable machinery, in which the use 
of a chain and pulley was found needful. In style, 
fonts may be seen of the heavy Saxon, the Norman, 
the Early English, the Decorated and the Perpen¬ 
dicular periods, corresponding in the form of the 
members to the styles as seen in the different 
periods of churches. 

FOOD. It would seem most probable that 
animal food was not allowed to the antediluvian 
inhabitants of the earth, Gen. i. 29; ii. 16, 17; iii. 
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18, 19. But after the Deluge there was a permis¬ 
sion that animals generally might be eaten, “ even 
as the green herb,” with the single prohibition of 
flesh with the life thereof, that is the blood, ix. 3, 
4. Of course, though there was no religious in¬ 
junction, there must have been then some distinc¬ 
tion of meats, just as with ourselves, since, while 
we have free choice among the productions of the 
earth, common sense and experience teach us that 
there are some animals and vegetables which are 
pleasant and wholesome, and some that arc un¬ 
palatable and injurious. The difference of cli¬ 
mates occasions also a difference in the diet of men. 
In warmer regions lighter and in colder grosser 
aliment is suitable. Besides, the products of some 
lands are unknown in others; and naturally the 
staple food of the mass of the population must 
everywhere be that which is cheapest and most 
plentiful. The rarer dainties can be procured for 
the most part only by the rich. 

We have much information in Scripture as to 
the food generally consumed by the patriarchs and 
the children of Israel. 

That derived from the vegetable world may be 
first considered. Of this, bread was the principal, 
the use of it being comparatively greater than 
among ourselves. This was called the “stay” or 
the “staff,” Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. cv. 16; Isa. iii. 1; 
and the phrase to “eat bread” meant generally to 
make a meal, even though animal food was a part 
of the provision, Gen. xliii. 16, 25, 31, 32; Ex. ii. 
20; Luke xiv. 1, 15. Ordinary bread was leav¬ 
ened, but at certain times unleavened bread was 
to be eaten, Ex. xii. 15-20. For some account of 
the kinds of bread in use, see Bread. Bread was 
dipped in the common light drink, Ruth ii. 14, or 
in the gravy of meat, John xiii. 26, comp. Jud. 
vi. 19, with salt, Job vi. 6, with some of those 
vegetable accompaniments, Ex. xii. 8, which will 
be afterward noticed, or perhaps with something 
like that kind of sauce now so much used in 
Egypt. Corn was also in itself an article of food, 
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either as rubbed from the ears, Deut. xxiii. 25, 

Matt. xii. 1, parched, Ruth ii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 17, 
or bruised, probably kneaded into a kind of cake 
and eaten with oil, Lev. ii. 14-16; Prov. xxvii. 22. 

Many other vegetables besides cereals are men- 


other herbs, pottage was made, Gen. xxv. 29-34; 
cucumbers, leeks, onions, garlic, Num. xi. 5, “mal¬ 
lows” or sea-purslane, Job xxx. 4, besides the 
“bitter herbs,” Ex. xii. 8, and “herbs,” 2 Ki. iv. 
39, “juniper-roots” or broom, Job xxx. 4, 
etc., eaten only in times of scarcity. Cori¬ 
ander, cummin, mustard, anise or dill, 
mint and rue, Ex. xvi. 31; Matt. xiii. 31; 
xxiii. 23; Luke xi. 42, were probably used 
as condiments. But a mere dinner of 
herbs was cbnsidered very homely fare, 

Prov. xv. 17. 

Of fruits figs and grapes were most 
abundant. Figs were eaten ripe, IIos. ix. 

10, also dried and made into cakes, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 18; xxx. 12; grapes, both fresh, Deut. 
xxiii. 24, dried as raisins, 2 Sara. xvi. 1, 
and also as made like figs into cakes, vi. 19, 
where our version renders “flagons of 
wine.” The “summer fruits,” xvi. 1, too, 
were probably cakes of figs. These fruit¬ 
cakes are a common article of diet now, 
and a refreshing drink is made by dis¬ 
solving them in water. Pomegranates are 
mentioned, Song Sol. viii. 2; Hag. ii. 19; 
a kind of wine seems to have been ob¬ 
tained from them, also apples or citrons, 

Song Sol. ii. 5, mulberries, Luke xvii. 6, 
where our translators give “sycamine 
tree,” the sycamore fig, 1 Ki. x. 27; Amos 
vii. 14, also “nuts and almonds,” Gen. 
xliii. 11. Dates and olives were doubtless 
eaten, though there is little mention of 
them in Scripture, and olives were chiefly 
used for the oil. They are, however, con¬ 
tinually eaten as a fruit at present. “ The 
berry pickled forms the general relish to 
the farmer’s dry bread. He goes forth to 
his work in the field at early dawn, or sets out on a 
journey, with no other provision than olives 
wrapped up in a quantity of his paper-like loaves; 
and with this he is contented.” The Egyptians 
cultivated melons, Num. xi. 5. 

Animal food is not even at the pres¬ 
ent day eaten so largely in Palestine as 
it is with ourselves. Nevertheless, the 
Hebrew people had full permission to 
enjoy it according to their pleasure; 
and it was one part of the blessing 
promised to their obedience in the 
land of Canaan that they should have 
abundance, Deut. xii. 5—7, 15, 20-22. 
Oxen, stall-fed and from the pasture, 
sheep, calves, lambs, kids (only not 
seethed in the dam’s milk), harts, roe¬ 
bucks and fallow-deer are specially 
noticed as used for food, with various 
kinds of fowl, Gen. xviii. 7; xxvii. 
9; Num. xi. 31, 32; Jud. vi. 19; 1 
Sam. xvi. 20; xxvi. 20; xxviii. 24; 
2 Sam. xii. 4; 1 Ki.i.9; iv. 23; Neh. 
v. 18; Ps. lxxviii. 27 ; Prov. xv. 17 ; 
Isa. xxii. 13; Amos vi. 4; Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xv. 23, 29. Locusts also were 
eaten, Matt. iii. 4, and fish, both 
brought from the sea, Neh. xiii. 16, 
and fresh from the lakes, Matt. xiv. 
17-19; xv. 34, 36 ; John xxi. 9. From 
many kinds of animal food, however, 
the Hebrews were prohibited, of which lists are 
given. Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv. 1-20. We may suppose 
that there were good reasons for these prohibitions 
—possibly that certain kinds of flesh were in that 
climate less wholesome. Blood, moreover, as noted 


died of itself or was torn of beasts, the first prohi¬ 
bition being binding upon all men, the latter relaxed 
in the case of strangers, Lev. xvii. 10-16; xix. 26; 
Deut. xii. 23; xiv. 21; 1 Sam. xiv. 32, 33. Neither 


tioned such as lentiles, of which, as well as of J above, was not to be eaten, Gen. ix. 4, nor that which 
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was the sinew in the thigh, nervus ischiadicus , eaten, 
in remembrance of Jacob’s conflict with the angel, 
Gen. xxxii. 25, 31, 32, nor the fat of sacrifices, 
Lev. iii. 9-11,14-16; vii. 23-25; 1 Sam. ii. 15,16; 2 
Chr. vii. 7. Perhaps “ fat” in Neh. viii. 10 meant— 
a different word being used in the original—choice 
portions. See Fat. The only restriction in regard 
to food which we find in the New Testament was 
that blood, things strangled and meat offered to 
idols were not lawful, Acts xv. 20, 29; xxi. 25; 1 
Cor. viii. This, however, was mainly that reason¬ 
able ground of offence might not be given to the 
Jews, or to those who were likely to be scandalized, 
x. 19-33, as if honor to the idol was thereby shown. 

Some other articles of food may be enumerated, 
such as eggs, milk, both fresh and in its sour state, 
in which it is so commonly used at present (see 
Milk), butter, or coagulated milk (see Butter, 
Cheese), honey, butter and honey sometimes im¬ 
plying good fare, or perhaps the spontaneous pro¬ 
duce of a thinly populated country, Isa. vii. 15, 22, 
oil, etc., Gen. xviii. 8; xliii. 11; Jud. iv. 19; v. 25; 
1 Sam. xiv. 27; xvii. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 29; 1 Ki. 
xiv. 3; xvii. 12-16; Prov. xxi. 17 ; Isa. x. 14; lix. 
5; Luke xi. 12. 

Of course in times of distress or famine various 
articles were used as food from which men would 
have ordinarily shrunk, 2 Ki. vi. 25-29; and prison 
diet was meagre enough, 1 Ki. xxii. 27; Jer. 
xxxviii. 9. 

As to drink, water was commonly used, also 
sour milk, vinegar or sour wine, Ruth ii. 14, 
wine, moreover, and strong drink. See Eshpar, 
Wine. 

Modern Jews observe as nearly as they can the 
precepts of the law in regard to food. Of course 
their diet must vary according to the custom of 
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the country in which they dwell. But they still 
make the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals. Thus they abstain from swine’s flesh, 
as forbidden in the law, Lev. xi. 71; and because 
of the fish tribe those only that have fins and 
scales are lawful, 9-1*2, the Jews do not eat shell¬ 
fish. They do not partake of flesh and butter at 
the same meal, nor must these be placed on 
the table at one time; so that, when meat 
is eaten, from two to three hours must elapse 
before they take butter. This practice is 
grounded on Ex. xxiii. 19. Similarly, they 
will not touch cheese made by Gentiles. 

There are special rules for slaughtering 
beasts; and after the butcher or shohhet 
has done his work, the meat is examined 
and sealed by a shomcr , inspector, who care¬ 
fully takes out the sinews of the thigh. 

The culinary art among the Hebrews was 
probably simple, and similar to that among 
the Egyptians. Females usually were the 
cooks, and heads of households did not dis¬ 
dain so to employ themselves, Gen. xviii. 6; 

2 Sam. xiii. 7-9. In large establishments 
there were persons whose special business it 
was to cook, Gen. xviii. 7, 8; xxv. 29; 1 Sam. 
viii. 13; ix. 23. Among the Hebrews animal 
food was killed only when wanted, Gen. xviii. 

7 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. It was flayed and roasted 
whole over the fire, or baked in an oven. This 
was certainly the case with the paschal lamb. Ani¬ 
mals, however, were not always baked or roasted 
whole, and boiling, it is believed, was common. 
The shoulder belonged to the priests. The mode 
of boiling may be gathered from Ezek. xxiv. 3-6, 
10; Mic. iii. 3. The flesh and the broth were served 
separately, Jud. vi. 19. Meat was sometimes highly 
seasoned*Gen. xxvii. 4, 7. Vegetables were made 
into pottage, Gen. xxv. 29; 2 Ki. iv. 38, and fish 
were broiled, Luke xxiv. 42. Pots, pans and other 
culinary utensils are mentioned in Scripture. 

FOOL. The fool of Scripture is not an idiot, 
but an absurd person; not one who does not rea¬ 
son at all, but one who reasons wrongly; also any one 
whose conduct is not regulated by the dictates of 


reason and religion. Foolishness, therefore, is not 
a condition of privation, but a condition of wrong 
action in the intellectual or sentient being, or in 
both, 2 Sam. xiii. 12, 13; Ps. xxxviii. 5. In the 
Proverbs, however, “foolishness” appears to be 
sometimes used for lack of understanding, although 
more generally for perverseness of will. 

FOOT. See Feet. 


FOOTMAN (foot'man). This is sometimes 
the translation of a Hebrew word taken in a mil¬ 
itary sense to distinguish infantry. Again, it is used 
for the runners of the royal guard, who were desig¬ 
nated by a different Hebrew term. It was a high 
commendation of a man to call him swift, and we 
find that the services of the king’s runners were 


often required. A body of these appears to have 
been regularly kept up. 

FOOT-STOOL (foot'stool). This was a ne¬ 
cessary appendage to a throne, 2 Chr. ix. 18; hence 
the bowing down to the foot-stool, which expres¬ 
sion is figuratively applied to divine worship, Ps. 
xeix. 5; cxxxii. 7. Indeed, the ark, over which 
the divine glory rested, was regarded as God’s foot¬ 
stool, 1 Chr. xxviii. 2; and elsewhere, as heaven 
is said to be his throne, the earth is appositely 
called his foot-stool, Isa. lxvi. 1; Matt. v. 35. Con¬ 
querors trod upon their vanquished enemies, Josh, 
x. 24; and so Messiah’s foes are to-be made his 
foot-stool, Ps. cx. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 25. 

FOOT - WASH¬ 
ING. Among the an¬ 
cients, as shoes were 
unknown, the use of 
sandals rendered the 
washing of the feet an 
important duty. To 
travelers and strangers 
from home such ablu¬ 
tion was indispensa¬ 
ble; and Scripture ref¬ 
erences, as in the case 
of Abraham, Lot, Abi¬ 
gail and Mary Magda¬ 
lene, show how widely 
extended and continu¬ 
ous the usage was. A 
memorable instance, as 
indicating the lesson of 
humility, is recorded in 
John xiii. 4, where Christ shows the importance of 
being spiritually ■washed if we would come accept¬ 
ably to the supper of the Lord and lead a godly life. 
In the early Church a vigorous effort was made to 
perpetuate the practice of foot-washing as a relig¬ 
ious ordinance. Augustine speaks of it, and the 
synod of Toledo ruled the time when it should be 
observed. In the Greek Church the custom was 
held to possess a sacramental character. Barnard 


of Clairvaux, with his tendency to superstition, 
recommended the practice as “ a sacrament for the 
remission of daily sins.” In the Russian court, as 
well as in the Greek Church, the custom still ob¬ 
tains, and at Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, Munich and 
Rome it is also observed with great solemnity. At 
the Reformation many opposed this foot-washing 


on the ground that it was the cleansing of the heart 
that the lesson of our Lord taught. In England 
the practice was retained to a limited extent, but 
was abandoned in the Church. At Whitehall 
as many poor men and women are assembled as 
the sovereign has reigned years. '1 hey are gifted 
with clothes and food, and as many pieces of money 
as the sovereign has seen of years. The Mcnnon- 
ites still observe the custom. The Moravians re¬ 
vived it, but they do not enjoin it. 

FORBES (forbz), DUNCAN, was born in the 
north of Scotland in 1685. He studied at Edin¬ 
burgh and spent some time at Leyden, Utrecht and 
Paris. He became a very distinguished lawyer, rose 
to be solicitor-general, and in 1742 he was made 
lord-president of the Court of Session. lie was a 
decided friend of the Hanoverian dynasty, and his 
mortification became extreme at the neglect which 
he conceived was shown him for his services. lie 
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fell into fever, and his mental depression was so 
great that he sunk under the disease. He deserves 
a place in this work because of his contributions to 
Hebrew and Biblical criticism. The object of his 
great work, “ Thoughts on Religion, Natural and 
Revealed,” is to prove that a correct system of sci¬ 
ence, as well as of religion, may be drawn from the 
Old Testament by rigid interpretation. In phil¬ 
osophy he was a disciple of the celebrated John 
Hutchinson. Father Houvigant translated his 
“Thoughts on Religion” and his “Letters con- 
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cerning some important Discoveries in Philosophy 
and Religion” into French. Warburton consid¬ 
ered him the most eminent man that Scotland had 
ever produced. 
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FORBES, JOHN, son of Patrick Forbes of 
Corse, was born in 1593. He was educated at 
Heidelberg and Sedan, and became professor of 
theology at Aberdeen. He favored Episcopacy in 
the great struggle which agitated Scotland, but he 
labored to promote peace. He lost his position 
because he refused to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and his case was one of real hardship, 
for he had dedicated his own means to the endow¬ 
ment of the chair which he held, and this was lost 
to him. He removed to Holland, where he re¬ 
mained for three years, and on his return to his 
native land he spent the remaining years of his life 
at the patrimonial seat of Corse until 1648, when 
he died. 11 is great work was his “ Instructiones 
de Doctrina Christiana,” in which he labored suc¬ 
cessfully to prove, against Bellarmine, that the early 
Fathers were in accordance with the Reformers, 
and thus he laid the foundation for the “ History 
of Doctrines.” Had this work been finished, it 
would have been one of the most valuable works 
on theology ever attempted in any age. 

FORBES, PATRICK, of Corse, in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, was born in 1561, and died in 1635. He 
studied at Glasgow and St. Andrews under the 
illustrious Andrew Melville. On the death of his 
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father he succeeded to the family property; and in¬ 
tending to lead the life of a country gentleman, he 
took up his abode at Corse. Having been induced, 
however, by his friends to take orders, he was 
ordained in his 48th year, and became Episcopal 
minister of Keith. In 1618 he was consecrated 
bishop of Aberdeen, in which office he conducted 
himself in such a manner that, to use the words of 
Burnet, he “greatly allayed and almost conquered 
the distempered judgments and perverse and tur¬ 
bulent humors of divers in his diocese.” As chan¬ 
cellor of King’s College, he did much to restore that 
ancient institution to vigor. He wrote “ Exercises 
on the Word of God,” “A Disputation on the 
English Versions of the Scriptures,” and “A Com¬ 
mentary on the Revelation,” a translation of 
which into Latin appeared at Amsterdam from 
the pen of his distinguished son, John Forbes, in 
1646. The author follows the historical scheme of 
interpreting the Apocalypse, desiring, “ in all sin¬ 
gleness and sound affection,” to “contribute his 
sparkle” to the illustration of that book. Like all 
the literary productions of his family, it displays 


learning, research and ingenuity ; but it cannot be 
regarded as affording any very material aid toward 
the understanding of the book. 

FORBES, WILLIAM, who was made bishop 
of Edinburgh by Charles I., was a native of Aber¬ 
deen, where he was born in 1585. He studied in 
Marischal College, and at Helmstadt and Heidel¬ 
berg. He refused the chair of Hebrew in Oxford, 
and settled in Scotland at Alford, removing thence 
to Monimusk and Aberdeen. After a brief tenure 
of the principalship of Marischal College, in Aber¬ 
deen, he accepted a charge in Edinburgh, and on 
Charles I. hearing him preach the see of Edin¬ 
burgh was created for him, but he held the rank 
only three months, as he died in April, 1634. His 
great work was on the subject of the re-union of 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches and the Church 
of Rome, in which of course he failed. He could 
not have made any serious impression on the Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterian mind, as he evidently did 
not hold, or did not understand, the Protest¬ 
ant doctrine of justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. 

FORD. The original word (from a He¬ 
brew root meaning to pass over , cross ) sig¬ 
nifies simply a passage , and is used both in 
the singular and in the plural in reference 
to the mountain pass atMichmash, between 
Seneh and Borez, 1 Sam. xiv. 4 and Isa. 
x. 29. Most frequently it is used in the 
plural to denote a place of passage across 
a river or ford. Mention is repeatedly 
made of the fords of Jordan, Josh. ii. 7; 

Jud. iii. 28; xii.5, 6 [“ passages,” Authorized Ver¬ 
sion]. These were evidently in ancient times few 
in number, and well known, though now the Jor¬ 
dan is fordable in hundreds of places. Of these 
that named Bethbarah was probably the most 
noted. See Bethbarah. Mention is made also 
of the ford of the Jabbok, Gen. xxxii. 22, and 
the fords of Arnon, Isa. xvi. 2. Why Fiirst, 
\ Knobel and others should suppose the word in 
this last passage to indicate the banks of the 
J Arnon, including the surrounding country, 
( does not appear. The fords of the Euphrates, 
Jer. li. 32, were probably the bridges across 
that river built by Nitocris, as the Euphrates 
was not fordable at Babylon. 

FORD, JOSHUA EDWARDS, a mis¬ 
sionary of the American Board to Syria. He was 
born in 1825 at Ogdensburg, educated at Williams 
College and Union Theological Seminary, New 
\ork. He went to Aleppo in 1847, whence he was 
removed to Beirut and afterward to Sidon. He 
went to England, where he labored very assidu¬ 
ously on behalf of the Syrian mission, but his health 
failed, and he died at Genesee, N. Y., in 1866. He 
was an excellent linguist, and did much for the 
missionary cause in Syria. 

FOREHEAD (for'ed). It is customary among 
Eastern nations to color the face and forehead 
and to impress marks thereon for the purpose of 
signifying their devotion to some deity or their be¬ 
longing to some religious sect. We find allusions 
to this practice in Scripture. Thus, a mark (a cross, 
it has been thought, because the original word is 
the Hebrew letter Tan, anciently formed like a 
cross) was to be set upon the forehead of those who 
mourned for sin, Ezek. ix. 4, 6; see also Rev. vii. 
3; ix. 4; xiv. 1 ; xxii. 4; and so the mark of the 
beast was impressed in the hand or on the fore¬ 
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head, xiii. 16, 17; xiv. 9; xvii. 5; xx. 4. Jewels 
for the forehead, Gen. xxiv. 22, marg.; Ezek. xvi. 
12, were nose-jewels. It is not, however, uncom¬ 
mon for Eastern women to wear jewels across their 
foreheads. “Thou hast a whore’s forehead,” Jer. 
iii. 3, may be explained by the fact that a modest 
woman would cover her face and forehead with 
a veil. 

FOREIGNER (for'en-er), Ex. xii. 45; Deut. 
xv. 3; Obad. 11; Eph. ii. 19. See Stranger. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE (fore-nol'ej). The 
foreknowledge of God is repeatedly spoken of 
in Scripture, Acts ii. 23; Rom. viii. 29; xi. 2; 
1 Pet. i. 2. There are curious and intricate ques¬ 
tions in reference to his foreknowledge which it 
would be quite foreign to the character of the 
present work to attempt to discuss in it. It must 
be sufficient to say that the Scripture attributes the 



6. Wall and Towers Manned. 
From an Egyptian Sketch. 


most perfect prescience to the Deity. It is one of 
those high attributes which place him immeasur¬ 
ably above all pretended gods, Isa. xli. 22, 23; 
xiii. 9; xliv. 6-8. God does not gather knowledge 
as we do; before his eye all things past, present or 
to come are spread with equal clearness; he sees 
all possibilities, those events which may happen 
as well as those which will happen, 1 Sam. xxiii. 
9-13; Jer. xxxviii. 17-23; xiii. 9-22; Matt. xi. 
21, 23; Acts xxvii. 24, 31. Yet this divine fore¬ 
knowledge does not compel men; it fetters not 
their free action; it does not deliver them from the 
responsibility of their own deeds, Gen. 1. 20; Isa. 
x. 6, 7. And if we are unable exactly to compre¬ 
hend this, we may well remember that God’s judg¬ 
ments are unsearchable, Rom. xi. 33, his ways 
higher than our ways, his thoughts than our 
thoughts, Isa. lv. 9. 



7. A Detached Tower. 

From a curious sketch on papyrus, iu tho Royal Museum at 
Tunis. 

FORERUNNER (fore-run'ner), a scout sent 
before an army, one who in a matter of public con¬ 
cern speeds on to a specified place to do there, so 
far as he can, what pertains to the matter on which 
he is employed. Thus, John the Baptist was a 
messenger who went beforehand to prepare the 
way of the Lord, Mark i. 2, 3; and ChriRt is said 
to be “ the forerunner for us,” Heb. vi. 20, repre- 
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senting and introducing us; for when as a priest 
he entered into the holy place, he went thither not 
for himself merely, but as the head and guide of 
his people, to open the way and conduct the whole 
Church into his glory. 

FORESKIN (fore'skin), the prepuce, which 
was taken off in circumcision. See Circumcision, 
Law, Ceremonial. 



From an ancient Egyptian painting. 


FOREST (for'est). There is reason to believe 
that tracts of woodland were more frequent in Pal¬ 
estine anciently than they arc now. Thus we 
read of various forests, not indeed as if the coun¬ 
try were unbrokenly covered with trees, but, in the 
more proper sense as understood amongst ourselves 
at home, woods interspersed with open ground. 
These woods were probably for the most part in 
the valleys; sometimes we find them in higher sit¬ 
uations, Josh. xvii. 15, 18. The principal woods 
and forests mentioned in Scripture are—(1.) The 
forest of cedars in Lebanon, 1 Ki. iv. 33; v. 6, 9, 
14, formerly far more extensive than at present. 
See Cedars. The house of the forest of Lebanon, 
vii. 2, might either be a country palace among the 
mountains, or perhaps was so called as constructed 
with cedar pillars. (2.) The forests of oaks in 
Bashan, Isa. ii. 13; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2. 
See Bashan. (3.) The wood or forest of Ephraim, 
Josh. xvii. 15-18. This is supposed to have been 
very extensive. It must not be confounded w ith 
(4.) The wood of Ephraim, east of the Jordan, 
near to the city of Mahanaim, 2 Sam. xvii. 6. See 
Ephraim, Wood of. (5.) The forest of Ilareth, 

1 Sam. xxii. 5. This was probably in the south 

of Judah. (6.) The wood in the wilderness of 
Ziph, xxiii. 15, south-east of Hebron. (7.) A 
nameless wood through which Saul pursued the 
Philistines, xiv. 25, 26, probably on the slopes 
leading to the Philistine plain. (8.) There were 
woods also about Kirjath-jearim, a city of Judah 
near upon the Philistine border, vii. 1, 2; 2 Sam. 
vi. 2; Ps. cxxxii. 6. (9.) Perhaps the forests in 

which Jotham built castles were in the same neigh¬ 
borhood, 2 Chr. xxvii. 4. (10.) The wood of Bethel, 

2 Ki. ii. 24, was probably part of the great (western) 
wood of Ephraim. 

Forests sometimes imply symbolically kingdoms 
or eminent persons devoted to ruin, Isa. x. 1 < -19, 
33, 34; Jer. xxi. 14; Ezek. xx. 46, 47. They des¬ 
ignate also sterility as opposed to the fruitfulness 
of a field, Isa. xxix. 17. 


FORETELLING 

See Prophecy. 


FUTURE EVENTS. 


FORGIVENESS (for-giv'ness), the remis¬ 
sion of a fault. In the gospel of Christ free for¬ 
giveness of sins is set forth, Acts v. 31; xiii. 38, 


39; 1 John i. 6-9; ii. 12; and the full remission 
which transgressors have at God’s hand for ChriNt s 
sake is made the ground and the pattern of that 
forgiving spirit which is to be manifested by 
Christ’s true followers, Matt. vi. 12, 14, 15; x\m. 
21-35; Mark xi. 25, 26; Eph. iv. 32, and else¬ 
where. See Atonement; Justification; Pro¬ 
pitiation. 

FORK, 1 Sam. xm. 
21, literally “a triad of 
prongs”—t. e., a three- 
pronged fork — with 
which hay, straw and 
the like are gathered up. 

FORM. Christ is 
said to have been “ in 
the form of God,” by 
which must certainly be 
understood that he was 
really God, for it is also 
said that he “ took upon 
him the form of a serv¬ 
ant,” Phil. ii. 6,7, really 
became a servant, the 
same word being used in 
both verses. The term “form” may be supposed 
further to imply something more than the divine 
nature; it may express the splendor of it. To the 
Only-begotten belonged that flashing glory, Heb. i. 
3, which Deity alone can possess; and of this he 
divested himself when he became man and assumed 
the humble port of a servant, the messenger of his 
Father, prepared to obey his will, x. 7. The con¬ 
trast is between the state of the Son before his in¬ 
carnation and his state in flesh; he was very God 
and very man. 

FORMS OF PRAYER, prayers drawn up 
in a regular form for use in private, family or pub¬ 
lic devotion. Very protracted and earnest contro¬ 
versy has prevailed on this subject. Those who 
oppose the use of forms hold—1. That there is no 
trace in the New Testament of any liturgical form 
of worship—that no directions are given to prepare 
or use such forms. 2. That such usage is opposed 
to the genius of the Christian dispensation, to the 
example of Christ and the apostles, and that it is 
unauthorized in their instructions. To this it is 
replied that there is a distinction to be made be¬ 
tween private and public devotion, and that in the 
latter confession, thanksgiving and petition must 
be of such a general character that the wants of a 
body of people may all be provided for in a judi¬ 
ciously-prepared formulary. Appeal is made to 
the Psalms of David as forms of prayer for united 
devotion, to the conduct of Moses and Miriam, and 
to the usage of the synagogue, where it is held a 
prescribed form was used; and great stress is laid 
on the direction of our Lord to his disciples, that 
they were to “ agree touching the things they should 
ask for;” and this, it is held, warrants, and even 
enjoins, a form of common prayer. 

On the usage of the primitive Church also ex¬ 
treme views are held. Lord King quotes Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian and Origen as sustaining his 
position, that public forms were not used, and he 
avers that “ there is not the least mention of fixed 
forms in any of the primitive writings, nor the 
least word or syllable tending thereto, that I can 
fi n d_ w hich is a most unaccountable silence, if 
ever such there were.” These statements are met 
by the assertion that the Jewish Church had a lit¬ 
urgy and that Christ joined in it, and that there 
is reason to believe that the ancient liturgies of 


the fourth century may be traced back to the apos¬ 
tolic age. 

The discussion is maintained also on the ground 
of the results and tendencies; and it is held that 
stereotyped prayers become formal and wearisome, 
that they cannot suit the varying changes of 
churches and the altered circumstances of people, 
and their effect is to produce dullness and formal¬ 
ism; and in reply it is held that the psalms are 
open to the same objection, and that extempore 
prayers arc more formal, quite as dull and far more 
uncertain, as the people are left to the mental state 
of the officiating minister, who may have predilec¬ 
tions and peculiarities that affect the character of 
his prayer. Besides, it is held that people cannot 
join in a prayer which they have never heard and 
do not know, and that therefore the people are 
placed so as that they can hear only and not pray; 
besides, such prayer runs into preaching, and often 
loses a devotional form. 

A judicious writer in the “ British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review” has lately said that there can 
be only three positions on this question—1. The 
use of forms to the exclusion of extempore prayer; 
2. Extempore prayer to the exclusion of all forms; 
and 3. The union of both; and he holds that the 
Reformers approved of the third course, as they 
sanctioned the use of liturgical aid and maintained 
the right of personal freedom. Reference is made 
to the conduct of Knox, Cranmer, Calvin, Luther 
and Melanchthon as illustrating this position by 
their practice. 

In the Scottish form nothing was prescribed, 
though matter was provided that might be used; 
still the words in the “Directory” were “This 
prayer following, or such like.” The Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal churches 
of the British colonies and of the United States 
use a prescribed form to the exclusion of free 
prayer. The Presbyterian churches use free 
prayer, and they show little or no tendency to 
go back to a form. In 1859 the late Dr. Lee, of 
Edinburgh, had adopted a form ; and the General 



9. Fortress, with Double Fosse. 

• From an undent Egyptian painting. 

Assembly enjoined him to disuse it, and the exam¬ 
ple has not been followed. The Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church has a form for sacramental seasons, 
but ordinarily the ministry lead in extempore 
prayer. The Lutheran and German Reformed 
Churches have also forms for special services, but 
in the general worship of their congregations free 
prayer is the order of their service. 

FORNICATION (for-ne-ka'shun). In Scrip¬ 
ture this word occurs more frequently in its sym¬ 
bolical than in its ordinary sense. 


FOROJULIAN MANUSCRIPT 
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In the Prophets woman is often made the sym¬ 
bol of the Church or nation of the Jews, which is 
regarded as affianced to Jehovah by the covenant 
on Mount Sinai. In Ezek. xvi. there is a long de¬ 
scription of that people under the symbol of a 
female child growing up to the stature of a woman, 
and then wedded to Jehovah by entering into cov¬ 
enant with him. Therefore, when the Israelites 
acted contrary to that covenant by forsaking God 
and following idols, they were very properly rep¬ 
resented by the symbol of a harlot or adulteress, 
offering herself to all comers, Isa. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20; 
Ezek. xvi.; IIos. i. 2; iii. 11. And thus fornica¬ 
tion or adultery (which is fornication in a married 
state) became, and is used as, the symbol of idolatry 
itself, Jer. iii. 8, 9; Ezek, xvi. 26, 29. 

FOROJULIAN (fo-ro-joo'le-an) 
MANUSCRIPT is the title of a very 
old Latin version of the Gospels. It is 
in a very unsatisfactory state, and re¬ 
quires careful editing. A portion of it 
was edited in 1778 by Dobrowsky at 
Prague, and a part of the Gospel of Mark 
is at Venice, and falling into decay. 


FORSKAL (fors'kal), PETER, born 
1736, was educated in Gottingen, and 
after residing for some time in Upsala 
and Stockholm became professor at Co¬ 
penhagen. Ilis knowledge of Oriental 
languages, and his eminence as a natu¬ 
ralist, led to his being appointed by the 
king of Denmark to be one of those sent 
by him in 1761 to visit. Arabia and re¬ 
port on its inhabitants, productions, geog¬ 
raphy, etc. He died at Jerim, a town of 
Yemen, 11th July, 1763. His compan¬ 
ion, II. Niebuhr, published from his pa¬ 
pers, after his death, his “ Description of 
Animals, Birds, etc., which he had seen 
in the East,” and “ The Flora of Egypt 
and Arabia.” These works furnish val¬ 
uable helps to the elucidation of the nat¬ 
ural history of the Bible. 

FORSTER (fors'ter), JOHANN, 
was born at Augsburg in 1495, and died 
at Wittenberg, December 8, 1556. He 
was the intimate friend of Luther, Me¬ 
lanchthon and Reuchlin, and was a warm 
advocate of the Reformed doctrines. He 


FORSWEAR, Matt. v. 33. See Oath. 

FORTIFICATION (for-ti-fi-ka'shun). The 
science of war necessarily exercises the inge¬ 
nuity of man both upon instruments of attack 
and means of defence; and these bear such a 
relation to each other, that any alterations and im¬ 
provements in the one, necessitate corresponding 
changes in the other. The great discoveries of 
modern artillery being unknown in classical and 
Scriptural times, the means of defence which 
were then in use would be proportionally sim¬ 
pler. And Scripture contains evidence that the 
rudest of all contrivances were often resorted to, 


especially the caves or rather caverns which 



were to ascertain among other things “what cities 
they be that they dwell in, whether in tents or in 
strongholds,” Num. xiii. 19, and they brought 
back the report that “the cities are great and 
walled up to heaven,” Deut. i. 28. And this was 
no mere exaggeration of their faithless hearts, for 
Moses speaks of the threescore cities of Argob in 
the kingdom of Og: “all these cities were fenced 
with high walls, gates and bars; besides unwalled 
towns a great many,” Deut. iii. 5. Some of these 
are standing at this day and have been recently 
visited (see Bashan), and in their massive con¬ 
struction they proclaim that they bear a relation 
to the oldest forms of fortification, and of building 
in general, found in widely-separated regions of 
Asia and Europe, and known by several 
names, such as Cyclopean and Pelasgic. 
These, however, vary considerably, ac¬ 
cording as the stones are wholly rough 
or partially cut, and as the entrances 
resemble the nature of doors or are little 
more than gaps, differences owing partly 
no doubt to advancing skill, yet also partly 
to the nature of the materials. There 
are huge stones in some of the buildings 
of Palestine, and even at the wall of the 
temple at Jerusalem, which have been 
pronounced to belong to this Cyclopean 
style of building. But the Canaanites of 
the days of Moses and Joshua were a 
highly civilized people, connected by 
commerce with the most advanced na¬ 
tions of the earth at that time, and spe¬ 
cially connected with Egypt, both by vi¬ 
cinity and by the ties of kindred descent. 
It is therefore probable that their walled 
cities with gates and bars bore a resem¬ 
blance to fortifications shown on Egyp¬ 
tian monuments believed to be of the fif¬ 
teenth century before Christ. They are 
of squared stone, or squared timber, on 
the summit of scarped rocks, with battle¬ 
ments, and protected by wet ditches all 
around them, unless, indeed, wet ditches 
be a later discovery in military art, and 
those referred to formed the natural 
channels of a river round a fortified 
island. The same are to be seen in the 
Nineveh remains, though the sculptures 
are of a later date. But the similarity 
of the style favors the supposition that it 
was widely diffused, and employed from 


10. Egyptian Assault on a Fortress. 

WM nrofessor of Hebrew ill the univer- Fi8Urcs “ b c d fuur mm " r , ki " 8 (Rcmcs " " ,c 0rfnl) - cach Mm "' n(lln f n *f an early time without very essential im- 
was protessor oi litoreN tudo, tfg A (see Exoin'E 8)JA, one of tho Shairetana allies of tho Egyptiaus climbing tlio J T « l l *i * 

sity of Wittenberg, and enjoyed a high rock b y moans of a short metal spiko thrust into fissures Of the stono; k, another with a Pavements. It so, we may conclude that 

reputation as a teacher of that language, round shield; l m, Egyptian light infantry; n, Egyptian archer; o, scaling tho walls; p q, the Canaanite fortifications, which the 

He was the author of a Hebrew lexicon horald9 . 8cnt frn,n tho fortross to trettt with tho ‘‘nemy; r s t , towers of the fort, with tho Israelites sometimes preserved and some- 

which claims to be mentioned with re . .lie k M p, on which is elevated the .laadard, * pierced wi.h arrow., a sign timefl copied, we re of the same kind, with 


spect on account of the service it ren¬ 
dered in emancipating the study of this language 
from the fetters of rabbinical authority. 

FORSTER, WILLIAM, a member of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends, who was greatly distinguished by 
his evangelical zeal and benevolent labors. He 
was born in 1792 at Tottenham, in England, and 
in early life he began to exercise his gifts as a 
preacher. He traveled through Great Britain, 
several European countries and the United States, 
everywhere doing good and displaying a spirit 
which showed the reality of a godly life. He ac¬ 
complished much for the Vaudois in Piedmont; 
and having visited this country, he died in Tennes¬ 
see. His son, the Honorable William E. Forster, 
has long been one of the most eminent members of 
the British Parliament, a privy councilor, etc. 


abounded in Palestine, and clefts of the rocks, Josh, 
x. 16; Jud. vi. 2; xx. 47; 1 Sam. xiii. 6, etc. In 
such a cleft of the rock Samson dwelt for a time, 
Jud. xv. 8, 11, not so fitly rendered in our version 
“ the top of the rock;” and in such a cavern David 
found shelter for himself and his 600 men, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 1, etc. The 600 men who remained of the 
tribe of Benjamin took refuge in the rock Rimmon, 
or more literally in or at it, and remained there 
four months; and not improbably they added to 
the natural strength of the place by throwing up 
earthworks around them. At all events, from the 
remotest period of Israelitish history we read of 
fortification, implying a higher degree of skill than 
that which merely takes advantage of the natural 
.features of the country. The spies who were sent 
from the wilderness into the land of the Canaanites 


such alterations as suited a country dif¬ 
fering from Egypt and Babylonia in this, that run¬ 
ning water was scarce, while hills were extremely 
numerous. Thus Joshua, cn. xi. 13, margin, speaks 
of the mass of cities that stood “on their heap,” as 
it is again in Jer. xxx. 18, or in the margin, “little 
hill” 

We have seen that the “unwalled towns” are 
placed in opposition to the “ walled cities,” “ fenced 
cities,” “defenced cities,” “fortresses,” “strong¬ 
holds,” as our version somewhat loosely and indis¬ 
criminately translates the expressions Ir mibtzar 
and ir betsurah. “Fenced cities” or “cities for 
defence ” are also the translations of ir matzor, and 
related forms, literally perhaps “ cities that could 
stand a siege,” Ps. xxxi. 21 (Hebrew 22); lx. 9 
(Hebrew 11); 2 Chr. viii. 5; xi.5; xiv. 6 (5 in the 
Hebrew), and which, in the opinion of some, imply 
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a higher degree of fortification. I n many cases these 
fenced cities or strongholds may have been places 
protected, not by walls , but by stockades of wood. 
Nothing precise and definite is to be found in 
Scripture upon the subject, unless that matzor is 
once used, Deut. xx. 20, of the wooden “ bulwarks” 
to be raised in sieges. But it has been suggested 
by one who has studied these matters carefully for 
himself that stockaded forts have been found ex¬ 
tremely difficult to take, and that they are used by 
nations in a semi-civilized condition, and were not 
likely means of defence in Palestine. Among the 
Israelites, David is the earliest person to whom 
fortifications are expressly attributed, subsequent to 
the original settlement in the land; and Solomon 
continued the work, to which his wisdom and his 
Jove of building might the more incline him. In 
the following generation the same is recorded of 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam, and again of Baasha 
and Asa in the next generation, this being the in¬ 
evitable consequence of the separation of the two 
kingdoms. In later times, the fortification of their 
kingdom, particularly of Jerusalem, was carried on 
by Uzziah, Jotlmin, Hezekiah and Manasseh ; and 
after the return from Babylon, the walls and gates 
and bars of the city were set up by Nehemiah and 
his associates. Jerusalem must be regarded as the 
most strongly fortified place in the country, both 
by natural advantages and by artificial aid ; hence, 
after a siege of eighteen months, it seems to have 
fallen into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar chiefly 
through the effect of famine, while the strong quar¬ 
ter of Zion very probably held out for a month 
longer, 2 Ki. xxv. 3, 8-10, precisely as it had been 
previously taken from the Jebusites by David, 
while they were reckoning it to be impregnable, 
2 Sam. v. 6-9. Perhaps we may infer that in the 
kingdom of Judah, Lachish and Libnah were next 
to Jerusalem in strength, as these three cities alone 
were successful in resisting Sennacherib, 2 Ki. 
xviii. 13, 14; xix. 8. But Samaria, the capital of 
the ten tribes, was also a very strong city, as it 
seems to have remained alone to King Joram, 2 Ki. 
vi., and finally fell under the Assyrian arms only 
after a siege of three years, 2 Ki. xviii. 9, 10. Com¬ 
pare the threatenings against Samaria and Zion, 
Mic. i. 1-9; iii. 12. 

A fortified town was a town with a wall. It 
might sometimes happen that for greater strength 
it had a second wall on the outside, such as Heze¬ 
kiah erected, at least in one part of Jerusalem, 
2 Chr. xxxii.5; and we read of Zedekiah attempt¬ 
ing to escape “ by the way of the gate between two 
walls,” 2 Ki. xxv. 4. The surrounding wall being 
so prominent a part of the city, not to say that it 
was almost indispensable in these times of confu¬ 
sion and violence, the expression “ to build a city ” 
often meant, in Scriptural as well as in classical 
language, to build the wall, to make a fortified 
place of that which was already inhabited without 
fortifications. So we must understand Solomon’s 
building the two Bethhorons, and similar buildings 
by his son, 2 Chr. viii. 5; xi. 5-10; Jeroboam’s 
building Shechem and Penuel, 1 Ki. xii. 25; and 
manifestly Hiel’s building Jericho and coming 
under the curse of Joshua, because the gates of it 
are especially mentioned, 1 Ki. xvi. 34; Josh. vi. 
26, while there is no room for doubting that Jeri¬ 
cho had been a habitation of men and a place of 
some importance from the days of Joshua down¬ 
ward, Jud. i. 16; iii. 13, etc. 

The principal parts of a fortification may be 
traced in the Scriptures, and were as follows: 

The Wall. —In some instances the wall erected 
around cities was double, and even triple, 2 Chr. 


xxxii. 5. Walls were commonly made lofty and 
broad, so as not easily to be passed over or broken 
through, Jer. li. 58. The main wall terminated at 
the top in a parapet, for the accommodation of the 
soldiers, which opened at intervals in what may 
be termed embrasures, so as to give them an op¬ 
portunity of fighting with missile weapons. The 
embrasures and battlements were square if like 
those of Egypt and Babylon. 



ll. Fortress attacked. 
From an Egyptian sculptuic. 


Towers .—Towers were erected at certain dis¬ 
tances from each other on the top of the wall. 
They would appear to have been sometimes lofty, 
but in general not. They were flat-roofed and sur¬ 
rounded with a parapet, which sometimes exhib¬ 
ited openings similar to those which have just 
been mentioned in the parapets of the walls. Ex¬ 
cellent examples of these towers, of both kinds, are 
given in engravings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9. 
Towers of this kind were likewise erected over the 
gates of cities, and in them guards were constantly 
kept, as is now the case in most walled towns of 
Western Asia. This was, at least, the case in the 
time of the kings. It was the business of these 
guards to report any unusual appearance which 
they discovered in the distance; and whenever 
they noticed an irruption from an enemy, they 
blew a trumpet, 2 Sam. xiii. 34; xviii. 26, 27; 2 
Ki. ix. 17-19; 2 Chr. xvii. 2; Nah. ii. 1. Towers 



From an early Egyptian sketch. 

likewise, which were somewhat larger in size, were 
erected in different parts, particularly on elevated 
6pots, and were guarded hy a military force, Jud. 
viii. 9, 17; ix. 46, 49, 51; Isa. xxi. 6; IIos. v. 8; 
Ilab. ii. 1. They were probably of a round form, 
for we find that the circular edifices which are still 
erected in the solitudes of Arabia yet bear their 
ancient name of castles or lowers. Of ancient speci¬ 
mens the only one we have been able to find is 
that which is herewith given, engraving 7, which 
is from a curious papyrus in the Royal Museum at 


Tunis. It is remarkable for the peculiar form of 
the battlement. The watch-towers of the shep¬ 
herds are to be distinguished from these, although 
it was not unusually the case that they were con¬ 
verted into military towers, and eventually into 
fortified cities. 

The Ditch. —The digging of a fosse increased 
the^elevation of the walls of a town or fortress, and 
increased in the same proportion the difficulty of 
an enemy’s approach, 2 Sam. xx. 15; Neh. iii. 8; 
Ps. xlviii. 13; Isa. xxvi. 1. The fosse, if the situ¬ 
ation allowed, was filled with water. Of these 
we have interesting examples from ancient Egypt. 
Engraving 8 shows a fortress enclosed by a double 
wall, surrounded by a broad fosse filled with water. 
Warriors of the adverse parties are struggling in 
the water, and a party sallies forth at the gate over 
what appears to be a bridge. Engraving 9 is 
equally interesting, as it exhibits the peculiarity of 
two fosses, one within and the other without the 
wall, both filled with water and crossed by bridges. 

The Gate? were at first made of wood and very 
small in size. They were constructed as valve- 
doors, and secured by wooden bars. Subsequently 
they were made larger and stronger, and covered 
with plates of brass or iron, that they might not 
be burnt. The bars were covered in the same 
manner to prevent their being cut asunder; they 
were sometimes wholly of iron. The bars were 
secured by a sort of lock, Ps. evii. 16; Isa. xlv. 2. 
The gates appear, upon the whole, to have much 
resembled those of modern Oriental towns. Hav¬ 
ing thus noticed the fortifications, we may proceed 
to describe the manner in which they were defended 
or taken, and shall be able incidentally to convey 
further information respecting the fortresses them¬ 
selves. 

Cities were usually taken by sudden and violent 
onsets, or by treason. These were usually the first 
experiments; and failing them, the besiegers either 
abandoned the enterprise or prepared themselves 
for a long siege, in the management of which no 
very determinate rules appear to have been fol¬ 
lowed beyond those which dictated the cutting off' 
of all communications between the besieged place 
and the open country, that it might be the sooner 
compelled by famine to surrender. But when there 
were no machines to break down the walls, the op¬ 
erations were so tedious and protracted that a siege 
was rarely had recourse to hut as a last resort. 
When a city was threatened, it was, in the first 
place, invited to surrender, Deut. xx. 10; Isa. xxxvi. 
1; xxxvii. 8-20. If the besieged had resolved to 
capitulate, the principal men of the city went out 
into the enemy’s camp to obtain the best terms in 
their power. Hence “ to go forth,” or “ to come 
out,” in certain connections means the same as to 
surrender by capitulation, 1 Sam. xi. 3, 10, 11; 2 
Ki. xviii. 31; xxiv. 12; Jer. xxi. 9; xxxviii. 17, 
18; 1 Macc. vi. 49. In the most ancient ages the 
enemy surrounded the city with a band of men, 
sometimes only one, and at most only two or three, 
deep, and effected their object by assault; hence 
the very common Scriptural phrases, “to encamp 
against a city,” or “to pitch against,” or “to 
straiten it,” Josh. x. 5; Jud. ix. 10; 1 Sam. xi. 1; 
2 Ki. xxv. 1; Isa. xxix. 3. 

The troops employed in the assault of fortified 
places were all provided with shields. This is 
shown by the Scriptural phrase which expresses a 
siege of a town by “the lifting up of shields” 
against it, 2 Ki. xix. 32; Isa. xxxvii. 33; and in 
Egypt, so closely was the idea of a siege connected 
with the shield, that the figure of a king who is 
sometimes introduced in the sculptures as the rep- 
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resentative of the whole army, advancing with his 
shield before him, is intended to show that the 
place was taken by assault. 

There is much reason to conclude that the prac¬ 
tices of the Hebrews in besieging towns were the 
same as with the Egyptians, and in some particu¬ 
lars we Jcnow that they were so. We may, there¬ 
fore, derive some information in contemplating the 
operations of a siege by that people. 

In attacking a fortified place, they advanced 
under cover of the arrows of the bowmen, and 
either instantly applied the scaling-ladder to the 
ramparts, or undertook the routine of a regular 
siege. Of the former operation, that of actual as¬ 
sault, a very lively representation is afforded in 
engraving No. 10, from a sculpture at Thebes. 

In a regular siege, the besiegers advanced to the 
walls and posted themselves under the cover of 
testudos, and shook and dislodged the stones of the 
parapet by a kind of battering-ram directed and 
impelled by a body of men expressly chosen for 
the service. But when the place held out against 
these attacks, and neither a coup de main , the lad¬ 
der nor the ram was found to succeed, it appears 
probable that the testudo was used to cover the 
operations of the sappers in mining the place. 

The testudo, as shown in engravings 11 and 12 
and at the foot of the larger one, No. 10, was of 
framework, sometimes supported by poles having 
a forked summit, and covered, in all probability, 
with hides. It was sufficiently large to contain 
several men, and so placed that the light troops 
might mount on the outside, and thus obtain a foot¬ 
ing on more elevated ground, apply the ladders 
with greater precision, or obtain some other im¬ 
portant advantage. Each party was commanded 
and led by an officer of skill, and frequently by 
persons of the highest rank. 

The besiegers also endeavored to force open the 
gates of the town, or to hew them down with axes; 
and when the fort was built upon a rock, they es- 
caladed the precipitous parts by means of the tes¬ 
tudo, or by short spikes of metal, which they forced 
into the crevices of the stone, and then applied the 
ladder to the ramparts. See the engraving No. 10, 
which deserves to be very carefully studied. 

Engraving No. 13 conveys a lively idea of the 
vigor and effect of the assaults of the Egyptian 
archers. From the costume, we incline to think 
that the people assaulted are a Syrian nation ; and 
if so, the fortress forms a remarkably interesting 
and unique illustration of the subject in hand. We 
would direct particular attention to the men who 
hold vessels containing a flaming fire. This is 
doubtless intended as a signal, but whether of sub¬ 
mission to the enemy, or to apprise distant friends 
of the danger, may not easily be determined. 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson says, “ It is reasonable to 
conclude that several other engines were employed 
in sieges with which the sculptures have not made 
us acquainted; and the ‘bulwarks’ used by [rather 
known to] the Jews on their march to the promised 
land were doubtless borrowed from those of Egypt, 
where they lived until they became a nation, and 
from whence they derived the greater part of their 
knowledge upon every subject.” 

The “ bulwark” thus noticed is the “ mount” or 
mound of Scripture. It was a vast heap of earth 
strengthened and supported by large quantities of 
timber. It ran in an oblique direction from the 
lines of circumvallation, toward the weaker points 
of the fortifications, and was sometimes as high as 
the wall itself. The construction of these mounds 
involved a large consumption of timber, in conse¬ 
quence of which the surrounding country was often 
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denuded of trees to supply the demand. It was to 
prevent the permanently injurious consequences 
of this practice, that the Hebrews were forbidden 
to fell fruit trees for such purposes, or indeed any 
trees but such as grew upon uncultivated ground, 
Deut. xx. 19; 2 Sara. xx. 15; 2 Ki. xix. 32; Jer. 
vi. 6; xxxii. 24; xxxiii. 4; Ezek. iv. 2; xvii. 17- 
23; xxvi. 8. The erection of this mound is ex¬ 
pressed by the Hebrew phrase, “ to cast up a bank 
against the city.” The inhabitants of the town 
fought against the mound with missile weapons; 
the besiegers, on the contrary, posting themselves 
upon it, threw their weapons into the city. In the 
mean while the battering-rams were brought into 
play, in order to break down the walls, in which 
case the besieged frequently erected another wall 
inside the first, in doing which they pulled down 
the contiguous houses and employed the materials 
in the erection of the wall, Isa. xxii. 10. 

The lines of circumvallation, incidentally men¬ 
tioned before, were certainly known in the time of 
Moses, Deut. xx. 19,26, although not 
mentioned again till the time of Da¬ 
vid, 2 Sam. xx. 15. The besiegers, 
when it appeared probable that the 
siege would be protracted, dug a 
ditch between themselves and the 
city for their own security, and an¬ 
other parallel to it outside, so as to 
enclose their camp and guard against 
an attack either in front or rear. 

The earth thrown out of the ditch 
formed a wall, on which towers were 
erected. The works in No. 9 look 
exceedingly like such lines of cir¬ 
cumvallation with double ditches; 
and we are not at all certain but that 
the ditches are the work of the be¬ 
siegers instead of being, as upon the 
whole we preferred to conclude, the 
work of the besieged. A city shut 
up in this way perished by degrees, 
by famine, pestilence and missile 
weapons, 2 Ki. vi. 28-31, etc. 

Sometimes the besieged, when 
they captured any of the more dis¬ 
tinguished of the assailants, scourged 
them, or slew them on the walls, or 
sacrificed them, that they might in¬ 
timidate their enemies and induce 
them to raise the siege, 2 Ki. xlviii. 

27. When the wall was broken 
through, Ezek. xxi. 27, and the besiegers had en¬ 
tered, the greater part of the remainder of it was 
thrown down, as was the case even when the city 
capitulated, 2 Ki. xiv. 17; 2 Chr. xxv. 23, 24. 

In the New Testament there is scarcely a refer¬ 
ence to fortification, except in our Lord’s predic¬ 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem, Luke xix. 
43, 44, “ The days shall come upon thee that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and com¬ 
pass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, 
and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee,” compare ch. xxi. 20. 

In Jer. v. 10 it is written: “Take away her 
battlements , for they are not the Lord’s.” This 
however is an unauthorized deviation from the 
proper meaning of the word, which is correctly 
rendered in Isa. xviii. 5; Jer. xlviii. 32, the 
“branches” or “plants” of a vine. 

FORTRESS (fortress). See Fortification. 

FORTUNATUS (for-teu-nah'tus), a Christian 
of Corinth mentioned in connection with Stephanas 


and Achaicus, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. Some have imagined 
him one “of the house of Chloe,” i. 11. It is 
more likely that he and Achaicus belonged to “the 
household of Stephanas,” i. 16. 

FORTUNE (for'choon). The ancients wor¬ 
shiped a goddess of Fortune, recognizing in that 
deity an unseen power which presided over and 
exercised supreme control in human affairs. Ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod she was classed by the Greeks 
among the ocean nymphs. Pindar calls her the 
child of Jupiter, and says she was one of the desti¬ 
nies. She was worshiped at Thebes, where her 
image held the emblem of wealth in her arms, and 
the image at Smyrna held the symbol of a horn, 
indicating plenty, in its hand. In Italy, among the 
Etrurians and the Romans, this deity received 
great honor, even more than the Greeks were ac¬ 
customed to ascribe to her. She was represented 
as blind, with winged feet and resting on a wheel. 
She was known by the name of Nortia among the 


Etrurians. She was honored at Prceneste Antium 
and elsewhere, and in Rome there were two cele¬ 
brated temples dedicated to her worship, so ancient 
that they were ascribed to Servius Tullius. In one 
she was served as the “ Bona ” or “ Virgo For- 
tuna,” the good goddess or virgin of Fortune; and 
in the other under the title “ Foro Fortuna,” or 
“ Lucky or Good Fortune.” 

FORUM, properly FORUM ROMANUM 
(fo / rum ro-mah'num), a large open space in the 
city of Rome, situated between the Capitoline and 
Palatine Hills. The inhabitants of the modern 
city have long called this space by the homely 
name “Campo Vaceino,” or Cow-field, but of late 
they have been ashamed of the title and have 
gone back to the old designation. At present the 
space occupied by the old Forum is surrounded 
and even covered with ruins, and the surface is at 
least fifteen or twenty feet above the old level. 
According to Vitruvius the Forum was rectangular 
in shape, and in length about a third more than 
the breadth. The four angles of the space appear 



13. Fortress attacked Successfully. 

An Egyptian representation of an attack on a Syrian fortress. 











































































the other 3 were for civil and judicial proceedings, 
and. cal led “ Fora Judicialia;” that of Trajan was 
by far the most splendid of them all. 

The name was subsequently given to open places 
or markets in other cities or towns. At least ten 
such places are referred to by Latin writers, and 
St. Paul mentions one (Acts xxviii. 15) in the nar¬ 
rative of his journey to Rome. It would appear 
that this place was an important stage on the 
Appian Way, as Horace refers to it as his second 
resting-place on his way to Brundusium, on the 
south-east coast of Italy, the port now called 
Brineisi, which has risen into great importance. 
North of Rome and south of the Alps there were 
several places which had each a Forum, and there 
were others in Gaul. 


Capture of a Fortified City. 

FOSTER (fos'ter), JOHN, one of the most 
remarkable men in the English Baptist Church, 
and celebrated as an essayist, was born in very 
humble life in 1770 at Halifax, in Yorkshire. He 
began life as a weaver; but coming under the in¬ 
fluence of religious convictions, his mind was 
awakened and he sought education. He was ad¬ 
mitted to the Baptist College at Bristol, and after 
some time he commenced to preach. His first ser¬ 
mon was in Tuthill-Stairs Chapel, New Castlc- 
upon-Tyne, where he found a decayed small con¬ 
gregation. He removed to Dublin, where he did 
not succeed, and he subsequently tried his preaching 
powers at Chichester, Frome and Downend, but he 
was never attractive in the pulpit, except to men 
of culture and high intellectual power. His cele- 


of regard, as he has taken a place in the front rank 
of the great essayists of England. He died in 1843. 

FOUCHER (foo-shay / ), PAUL, was distin¬ 
guished in his day for his contributions to the 
study of the religions of the East. He wrote a 
“ Historical Treatise on the Religion of the Per¬ 
siansand having seen the work on the Zend 
Avesta by Du Perron, he wrote a supplement, in 
which he modified his former views. He also 
wrote a work on “ The Origin and Nature of the 
Religion of the Greeks,” in which he insists that 
their gods were merely deified men. He was born 
at Tours in 1704, studied at the Sorbonne, and died 
at Paris in 1778. He had become an abbot, but 
he preferred literature to theology. 
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FOSBROOKE (fos'brook), THOMAS DUD- 
LE\, an eminent British arclueologist, was born in 
1770, in London, and educated at St. Paul’s School 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge. He entered 
the Church as curate of Horsley, and in 1830 he 
became vicar of Walford. His first work, “ British 
Monachism; Manners and Customs of Monks and 
Nuns in England,” is most valuable. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities, Classi¬ 
cal and Mediajval,” and “ Arts, Manufactures, etc., I 
of the Greeks and Romans.” His varied learning 
and accurate scholarship have made all these works 
very valuable, as they are replete with much in¬ 
formation respecting past ages. 


brated “Essays” were produced when he sojourned 
at Downend ; and seeing his decided incapacity for 
the pulpit, he adopted literature as his life work, 
and settled at Stapleton, near Bristol. He wrote 
much for the “ Eclectic Review,” of which he was 
a chief support for thirteen years. His “Essays 
on Popular Ignorance and Decision of Character” 
at once raised him to eminence. He also delivered 
a series of lectures in Broad mead Chapel, Bristol, 
which have been published, as have also his work 
on “ Missions” and on “The Importance of Relig¬ 
ion.” All his works have been reprinted in this 
country, together with his life and correspondence, 
and they have deservedly attracted a great amount 
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to be marked out by the arches of Severus and Fa- 
bius, and the churches of Consolazione and St. 
Theodore. It was originally formed by Romulus, 
and was surrounded by porticoes, shops and lead¬ 
ing edifices by Tarquinius Priscus. Public assem¬ 
blies were held, and justice was dispensed there, and 
it was a place of business and of general concourse. 
Under the republic there was only the old Forum 
of Romulus, but Caesar added a second; Augustus 
a third, while Domitian commenced a fourth, which 
Nerva completed and it bore his name; others were 
erected from time to time, until there were 17 in 
Rome; of these 14 were for the sale of goods, pro¬ 
visions, merchandise, and called “ Fora Venalia;” I 
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FOUNDER (found'er), Jud. xvii. 4; Jer. vi. 
29; x. 9, 14. See Handicraft, Metallurgy. 

FOUNTAIN (fount'en), a natural gush of 
water from the ground in opposition to a standing 
or stagnant pool, or an artificial well. Several 
words arc used in Hebrew to signify a fountain; 
one of the most common, ain, means also an eye, 
and philologists are uncertain whether the eye is 
so called from its resemblance to a fountain, or a 
fountain from its resemblance to an eye. Hence 
many places took their name, some special spring 


times described as the waters running forth from 
the fountain, the progenitor, Deut. xxxiii. 28; Ps. 
lxviii. 26. 

FOURIER (foo-re-ay / ), FRANCOIS 
CHARLES MARIE, a modern leader of a so¬ 
cialistic system which has become influential in 
France, and which has led to much attention and 
criticism in other countries. He was born at Be- 
sanyon in 1772. He entered the army after a brief 
attempt at commercial business, for which he was 
unfitted. Leaving the array, he again turned his 


. j r fc v 

chology is confined to an analysis of the affections, 
from which he infers that the Newtonian principle 
of attraction is equally applicable to the social and 
mental world, and that society should be moulded 
in accordance with the diversity and intensity of 
individual attractions. This principle of passional 
attraction is regarded by Fourier as his grand 
discovery, which had been culpably neglected and 
overlooked by past philosophers.” Several men 
of some note were led to join Fourier in his pro¬ 
jects. Periodicals were established to expound 
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The Roman Forum in its Present State. 


being in the neighborhood, as En-gannim, fountain 
of gardens, En-gedi, fountain of the gazelle or kid. 
It was one special feature in the description of 
Canaan that it was “a land of fountains,” Deut. 
viii. 7, the more alluring when Israel had so long 
dwelt in a region where they often wanted water. 
The springs in Palestine now are, as travelers as¬ 
sure us, abundant and very beautiful, so that we 
can easily understand how they express symbol¬ 
ically in the sacred writings refreshment to the 
weary, and the spiritual blessings, ever fresh and 
ever flowing, which God imparts to his people, Ps. 
xxxvi. 9; Jer. ii. 13; Joel iii. 18; John iv. 14; 
Rev. vii. 17. A multiplied posterity, too, is some- 


mind to trade, but speedily he was led to the study 
of social questions in consequence of the miseries 
which he saw prevailing among the poor. Of his 
first book, which had engaged him for several years, 
and which was published in 1808, a critic has justly 
said, “It is the strangest, most mystical and most 
startling of all his works, though merely given as 
a general announcement of his theory. Surprise 
and wonder were the only effects which it pro¬ 
duced on those who read it and the few public 
writers who reviewed it” He utterly ignores 
Christianity, and he prided himself on having 
discovered a philosophy which suits all lands and 
ages, and which would elevate and bless mankind. 


and defend his views, and institutions were founded 
in France, the United States and elsewhere to illus¬ 
trate his views; but like all such visionary and 
unsound systems, they came to nothing. He pub¬ 
lished a great number of works on social economy 
remarkable for their dogmatism, real childishness 
and absurd, unworkable theories. They of course 
stimulated others, who differed from him on ques¬ 
tions which they held to be essential, and their 
attempts proved to be equally unpractical. He 
died at Paris in 1837. 

FOWL (foul). In addition to what has been 
observed in the article Cock on the questipn how 
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far the early Hebrews were familiar with our do¬ 
mestic poultry, we may adduce the occurrence of 
the word barburim in 1 Ki. iv. 23. It is rendered 
in our English version “ fatted fowl,” and there 
seems no reason to doubt the propriety of the trans¬ 
lation. This, however, implies domestication; and 
as the occasion of the mention is the daily supply 
of Solomon’s table, including his household, it im¬ 
plies general and extensive cultivation of the spe¬ 
cies intended, for a rare or casual occurrence of 
any particular bird in the market would not have 
entitled it to a place in such an enumeration ; and 
we cannot doubt that a domestic animal which daily 
appeared at the king’s table was no stranger on 
those of his subjects. 

If we could be quite sure that a bird of the gal- 


educated at Oxford, entered the English Church, 
but afterward adopted Presbyterian views. During 
the Commonwealth he held the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s at Reading, but the St. Bartholomew Act 
excluded him after the Restoration. He wrote 
sermons and several works which were published 
in quarto and showed the usual industry of the 
age. He died in 1676. 

FOWLER, EDWARD, D.D., who rose to be 
bishop of Gloucester, and who was distinguished 
for opposing the orders of James II. which tended 
to the injury of the Protestant cause, was born at 
Westerleigh, in Gloucestershire, in 1632. He en¬ 
tered Corpus Christi in Oxford, graduated at 
Trinity College in Cambridge and returned to 


Ruins of the Temple of Fortune in the Forum at Rome. 


linaceous order was intended by the term barbur , 
we might with tolerable certainty pronounce it the 
barn-door poultry, for there is no other rasorial 
bird capable of domestication whose claim ap¬ 
proaches this in probability. But we cannot con¬ 
ceal the fact that the barburim may have been 
geese , which certainly were fatted in vast numbers 
by the Egyptians from the most remote antiquity, 
and formed a very important article of popular 
consumption in both the fresh and salted state. Of 
this fact we possess historic testimony and the copi¬ 
ous evidence of the Egyptian paintings, in which 
are represented the various processes connected 
with the catching, keeping, feeding, killing, salt¬ 
ing, cooking and eating of geese. 

FOWLER (fow'ler), CHRISTOPHER, a Puri¬ 
tan divine who distinguished himself by his writ¬ 
ings against the Quakers. He was born in 1611, 


Oxford, where he was received “ ad eundem,” or of 
the same degree. In early life he had Puritanic 
views; but when he entered the Established Church, 
he gave himself to its support with all his powers. 
He belonged to the school of Cudworth, Whichcote 
and others, who were known by the name of Lati- 
tudinarians. He was vicar of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and he never hesitated to disobey the order 
of the king, and on the success of the Revolution 
he was made bishop of Gloucester as a reward for 
his zeal and loyalty. lie wrote extensively on the 
Trinity, on the Papal controversy, and on the De¬ 
sign of Christianity. Bunyan and he had a brief 
but spirited controversy. lie died in 1714. 

FOWLER, JAMES II., an excellent Epis¬ 
copal minister, who succeeded Dr. Tyng in the 
church of the Epiphany in Philadelphia, which 
charge he held until a short time before his death. 


He was educated at Yale College and Princeton 
and entered the Presbyterian Church, but after 
due examination he solicited and received ordi¬ 
nation from Bishop Bowen of South Carolina. He 
labored in that State until 1845, when lie removed 
to Philadelphia. He was born in Nassau, N. P., 
in 1812, and died in 1854, after a faithful and 
effective ministry. He left sermons and a treatise 
on baptism behind him. 

FOWLING- (foul'ing). The Hebrew word 
’ 6ph includes collectively birds in general, fre¬ 
quently with the addition “of the air”—c. g., 
Gen. i. 21, 30. The Greek word petcina has a sim¬ 
ilarly-extended meaning, Matt. xiii. 4; Luke xii. 
24. The Hebrew ait denotes generally birds of 
prey, Gen. xv. 11; Job 
xxviii. 7; Isa. xviii. 6; 
Ezek. xxxix. 4 ; the corre¬ 
sponding Greek word is 
oj'nca, Rev. xix. 17, 21. 
The Hebrew izippor signi¬ 
fies specifically a sparrow 
or other small bird, Ps. xi. 
1; Ixxxiv. 3; it is also 
used collectively for fowl, 
perhaps of the passerine 
oader, Gen. xv. 10; Ps. 
viii. 8; fowl for the table, 
Nch. v. 18; joined with 
ait for birds of prey, Ezek. 
xxxix. 4. There is another 
■word, barburim , 1 Ki. iv. 
23, which also means fowls 
for the table, or specially, 
according to Gescnius, 
geese. 

Birds afforded anciently, 
as at present, a cheap and 
plentiful article of food, 
Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6. 
There are various modes 
of obtaining them. Some¬ 
times a stick is thrown, 
with which the Arabs dex¬ 
terously disable the fowl; 
they then run up and seize 
them and cut their throat, 
that the blood may not bo 
eaten, Lev. xvii. 13. Nets 
are used, cages also, and 
traps and snares. Many 
small birds are taken by 
loose nets on poles. A 
lantern is carried out at 
night, and the birds, start¬ 
led at the glare, fall easily into the nets. Cages 
and snares arc frequently set, and decoy-birds em¬ 
ployed to allure the game, a run being occasionally 
constructed among brushwood, and nooses being 
placed near the decoy, see Ps. exxiv. 7; Prov. i. 
17, to entangle the legs of those that venture near. 
Large numbers of quails arc caught at the times of 
migration, when they abound, by being driven to¬ 
ward a centre; and then, alarmed by the shouts of 
the fowlers, they are easily captured by the nets or 
cloths that are thrown over them. Similar modes 
of taking birds, both land and water-fowl, are fig¬ 
ured in the Egyptian monuments. 

FOX. The same Hebrew word which signifies 
“fox” seems also to denote a “jackal;” and there 
can be no doubt that in many places jackals are 
meant where our version gives foxes. Thus, jack¬ 
als being gregarious animals, it is far more likely 
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that Samson caught 200 of them than of foxes, 
which are not easy to be taken, Jud. xv. 4. Mod¬ 
ern travelers tell us how they still abound in Pal¬ 
estine; there could therefore be no difficulty in col¬ 
lecting a great number of jackals. But in some 
passages the fox is doubtless meant, as in Song Sol. 
ii. 15. The word is also used figuratively, Ezek. 
xiii. 4 ; Luke xiii. 32. 
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Syrian Fox. 


FOX, EDWARD, was an eminent Reformer 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The date of his birth 
is unknown. He passed from Eton College School 
to King’s College, Cambridge, and he became pro¬ 
vost of that eminent house in 1528, and held the 
position until his death. He was favorable to the 
divorce of Henry, and at the instance of Wolsey 
he was sent to Rome to urge the concession of a 
bull from Clement VIII. He also made Henry 
know that Cranmer conceived the idea of obtain¬ 
ing the judgment of learned men in universities, 
and Henry employed him to procure the decision 
of Cambridge. The members were divided in 
their views, but the vice- 
chancelor Bonner, who after¬ 
ward became so notorious, 
and the leading men in Cam¬ 
bridge, favored the views of 
Cranmer, and decidedly held 
to the propriety of the di¬ 
vorce. Fox rose to be arch¬ 
deacon of Leicester and of 
Dorset, and in 1535 he was 
consecrated to the see of 
Hereford. He made a length¬ 
ened visit to Germany, with 
a view to promote union 
among the Protestants, but 
he failed. He was the au¬ 
thor of a learned work on the 


as to his father he was indebted for the incorrupt¬ 
ible integrity and scrupulous regard for truth for 
which he was characterized.” His parents bound 
him as an apprentice to learn the business of cattle¬ 
dealing, shoemaking and the wool trade. His in¬ 
tense earnestness soon became known, and after his 
apprenticeship he set out to travel in search of 
spiritual light. He disregarded the teaching of 
the clergy, whether in or out of the Episcopal 
Church, and after wandering about for a con¬ 
siderable time, he heard a voice calling him 
to Christ. Accordingly, he obeyed, found 
peace, and began his ministry in the year 
1647; and he continued a preacher during 
the remainder of his life. Owing to the con¬ 
fusion in public affairs, the country was 
greatly excited, and in consequence of his 
strange dress, his novel manners, his intense 
energy, and great peculiarity in refusing by 
the ordinary courtesies of life to acknowledge 
the presence of any rank among men, he was 
followed by vast audiences. He refused to 
bow, to take off his hat, to use any title of 
honor or to conform to the ordinary forms 
of social intercourse. He insisted that “ it is 
) not the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit, by 
which opinions and religions are to be tried.” 

R* He soon encountered opposition, and was 
thrown into prison, but on his release he 
commenced his itinerant preaching again. 
His followers were called Quakers first at 
Derby, by Bennet, a justice of the peace, be¬ 
cause, as Fox said, “ 1 bid them tremble at 
the word of the Lord.” This was in 1650, and 
five years afterward he was brought before Crom¬ 
well, who was pleased with the interview. The 
magistrates continued to arrest him, and he sailed 
to America, where for two years he labored with 
ceaseless activity. On his return to England he was 
thrown into prison, as usual, and as soon as he was 
released he sailed to the Continent, and preached 
in Hamburg, Holstein and Dantzic, urging his 
peculiar tenet, and calling men to give heed to the 
inner light. He closed a very remarkable life at 
London in 1691. 

The great theological expounder of his system 
was Barclay [see Barclay, Robert], but Fox 


FOX, JOHN, the celebrated author of the 
“ Book of Martyrs,” was a native of Boston, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, where he was born in 1517. He entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and in 1543 he was 
elected a Fellow of Magdalen, but in consequence 
of his embracing the principles of the Reformation 
he was ejected from the college. He then entered 
the family of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote Park, 
as a tutor, and after leaving this place, rendered 
famous afterward by Shakespeare, he acted in the 
same capacity in the household of the earl of Sur¬ 
rey. Bishop Ridley ordained him in 1556, but he 
had to leave England on the accession of Mary; 
but after her death he returned, and through the 
influence of Secretary Cecil hejeceived a prebendal 
stall in Salisbury in 1563. His great work, the 
“ Acts and Monuments of the Church,” poptdarly 
known as “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” has been 
furiously assailed by Romish advocates, and it has 
been defended with great zeal. The enemies of 
the book accuse Fox of ignorance, prejudice and 
downright willful falsehood ; but the truth is, a few 
really unimportant matters that do not affect the 
main question in debate, are all the blemishes that 
the work really contains. Fox used all his influ¬ 
ence to prevent Elizabeth from having two con¬ 
demned Baptists given to the flames, but to his 
regret he failed. The late American edition of 
Fox’s work, edited by Seymour, is trustworthy, and 
is an admirable treasury. He died in 1587. 

FOX, RICHARD, an eminent dignitary, who 
was a patron of learning, the founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and bishop of Winchester, 
was bom at Grantham, and educated at Boston 
School. He entered Magdalen College, and owing 
to his fame he attracted the attention of the carl of 
Richmond, who, when he ascended the throne as 
Henry VII., made Fox a privy councilor and 
bishop of Exeter. He was translated to Durham, 
and finally to Winchester. His crozier is still in 
the college which he founded, and in which he 
established lectureships in Latin and Greek. Pie 
died in 1528, and was buried in the south aisle of 
the choir of Winchester Cathedral. A letter to 
Wolsey and “The Contemplacyon of Synners” are 
the only works which he left that require notice. 










Snaring Birds.—S eo Fowling. 


royal authority in the State and the Church, 
died in 1538. 


He 


FOX, GEORGE, the founder of the sect known 
as Quakers, or Friends, as they prefer to be called, 
was born in 1624, at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
England. “His mother,” as a late writer has 
said, “ belonged to the martyr stock, and had in¬ 
herited their intense feelings and religious enthu¬ 
siasm. To her he probably owed his education 
and many of the determining impulses of his life, 


was doubtless a man of indomitable courage, of 
stern integrity, and his earnestness and self-sacri¬ 
fice knew no bounds. It has been well observed 
of him that “amid all his extremes and obscur¬ 
ities the substance of George Fox’s ‘testimony’ 
was a truth which every generation is in danger 
of forgetting—namely, that ‘ the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink ’—not forms and ceremonies— 
not creeds, however sound—not organizations, how¬ 
ever efficient—‘but righteousness and peace, and 
joy in the Ploly Ghost.’ ” 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI was one of the most 
remarkable men whose names are associated with 
the monkish orders of the Church of Rome. His 
father was a wealthy merchant at Assisi, in Um¬ 
bria, Italy, when Francis was born in 1182. He 
began life in the army and lay in prison for a time, 
where he had to reflect on his future course, and a 
severe sickness led him to form solemn resolutions 
in reference to eternal things. Like many others, 
on regaining his health he forgot his vows, but a 
deep sense of his danger suddenly overwhelmed 
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him, and he formed the purpose of a life of piety 
and poverty. The following, from a judicious 
modern writer, is accurately descriptive of his case 
and of the state of morals which the “religion ” of 
his day tolerated: “ Worshiping in a country 
church consecrated to St. Damian, he seemed to 
hear a voice saying, ‘ Francis, go and prepare my 
house, which thou seest falling into ruins.’ What 
was the man pledged to poverty to do? He qui¬ 
etly went home, stole a horse from his father’s sta¬ 
ble, then went to his father’s warehouse and stole 
from thence silks and embroideries, with which he 
laded the purloined horse, and sold both horse and 
goods at the neighboring town of Folingo. Romish 
casuists say that this action was justified by the 
simplicity of his heart. It is clear that his relig¬ 
ious training had not instructed him in the com¬ 
mandments. He offered the money to the officiat¬ 
ing priest at St. Damian, who cautiously refused to 
take it. Francis cast the money into the mire, but 
vowed that the building should be his home until 
the divine behest had been fulfilled. His father 
found him out; and though Francis was twenty- 



Frankincense. 

five years old, he gave him a sound whipping and 
put him into prison in his own house.” He then 
renounced his inheritance before the bishop, and 
set out on a career of begging for the restoration of 
churches, and he began to claim the gift of mira¬ 
cles and prophecy. People of ordinary judgment 
would have considered him insane, but he soon 
had a large band of followers. These he associated, 
and in August, 1209, he laid the foundation of the 
Franciscan order. He took Bernard of Quinta- 
valle and Peter of Catania with him in his organ¬ 
ization, and then he drew up a system of rules for 
the members which he besought Innocent III. to 
ratify. The pope saw how crazed Francis was; but 
knowing how such a man and such an order could 
promote the policy of the Church, he gave a verbal 
approval to the rules and made Francis a deacon. 
At this time he achieved a great conquest by the 
“conversion” of Clara, known afterward as St. 
Clare. She fled from her father’s home with 
Francis to a church which he had got from the 
Benedictines, and he next brought his influence to 
bear on her two sisters, who deserted their home 
and joined them; and thus, disregarding duty, 
family ties and the authority of parents, the “ Or¬ 
der of Poor Sisters” was established. 

Francis was exceedingly illiterate, but he now 


became a preacher. His asceticism became ex¬ 
treme, and his fastings and maceration of the body 
were almost incredible. He refused to allow orna¬ 
ments in his churches, commanding them to be 
built in a lowly and unadorned style, but his follow¬ 
ers soon began to show a desire for more pomp, and 
for finer clothing and more substantial fare. He 
became famous for his miracles, attempted a voy¬ 
age to Syria, but was driven to Dalmatia. He then 
aimed at the conversion of the Mohammedans in 
Africa, but was detained in Spain, where he founded 
convents; and having established his order in Lan¬ 
guedoc, he returned into Italy. Ten years after 
the formation of his order, he was able to see five 
thousand of his friars assembled at the Portiuncula, 
the place where his work assumed its form. Ilis 
next attempt to reach Syria succeeded, and he was 
soon captured and brought before the sultan, as the 
wars of the sixth Crusade were going on. The 
sultan decided that Francis was insane, and so he 
sent him back again. On his return to Italy he 
found that his vicegerent had effected many 
changes, wore finer clothing than the rules per¬ 
mitted, and in many respects had departed 
from the ascetic condition which he had pre¬ 
scribed. lie again made an effort to secure the 
sanction of the pope for his rule; and having 
revised it, Honorius III. confirmed it by a bull 
in 1223. Although he still directed his order, 
he began now to seek seclusion, and in Mount 
Alberno, in the Apennines, he obtained a re¬ 
treat through the favor of Count Orlando of 
Cortona. Wild as the stories are which monk¬ 
ish chroniclers have forged and recorded, per¬ 
haps there is nothing more characteristic of the 
age and of the system than the narrative which 
records an incident before his death. He was 
said to have had a vision of Christ; and when 
it disappeared, his soul was elevated into in¬ 
tense religious fervor. “ His body was marked 
with a figure conformed to the crucified, as if 
his body like wax had received the impression 
of a seal; for soon the marks of the nails be¬ 
gan to appear in his hands and feet, such as he 
had seen in the image of the God man cruci¬ 
fied. His hands and feet were pierced with 
nails in the middle; the heads of the nails, 
round and black, were on the palms of the 
hands and fore part of the feet. The points of 
the nails were a little long, and they appeared 
on the other side, bent backward on the wound 
which they had made. He also had on his right 
side a red wound, as if he had been pierced with 
a lance, which often shed sacred blood on his 
tunic.” It is quite in character with the system 
to add that afterward, as a “mark of humil¬ 
ity,” he wore shoes and stockings and he folded 
his hands in his cloak, and hence strangers could 
not see the great blessing which he enjoyed. It 
is not strange that “ the Dominicans represented 
the whole affair as an imposture, the invention of 
the new order of Franciscans to raise their credit.” 
The bishop of Olmutz pronounced the affair as ir¬ 
rational, but in 1255 a papal bull certified to the 
reality of the miracle; and it is now received by 
the Church. 

Shortly afterward he healed a child by a great 
miracle, and the child, who lived to be a man, be¬ 
came known as St. Bonaventura [see Bonaven- 
tura], and the biographer of Francis. Francis 
became a powerful preacher, appeared at Rome as 
an orator before the pope and the court, and his 
fame for miracles and asceticism grew as time 
flowed on. He died in 1226, and in 1230 he was 
canonized by Pope Gregory IX. 


FRANCIS OF BORGIA was a Spanish 
nobleman who entered the Jesuit order after hav¬ 
ing been very prominent in the court of Charles 

V. He was designated to Spain and Portugal, and 
eventually he became the general of the order; and 
his feeble health alone prevented him from suc¬ 
ceeding Pius V. He favored asceticism and wrote 
much on the subject, using all his influence to 
perfect the system of the Jesuit order. He died 
in Rome in 1572, and Clement IX. canonized him 
in 1671. 

FRANCIS OF PAULA was born in Ca¬ 
labria in 1416. He joined the Franciscans, be¬ 
came exceedingly ascetic, retired to the sea-shore 
and founded a new order, “The Hermits of St. 
Francis.” He became the general of the order, 
which Sixtus V. recognized, and which Alexander 

VI. changed to the name of “Minims,” as indi¬ 
cating the humility of the monks. The rules re¬ 
quired total abstinence from wine, flesh and fish. 
The monks were never to lie on a bed, and always 
to go barefooted. He died in 1507, and Leo X. 
canonized him. 

FRANCIS OF SALES, celebrated for his 
great efforts in converting Protestants in Savoy, 
was born in 1567. He was educated at Paris and 
Padua for the law, but he disappointed the ambi¬ 
tion of his parents and entered the Church. He 
prevailed on the duke of Savoy to expel many of 
the Protestant ministers, offered a cardinal’s hat 
to Beza if he would conform, and as a reward for 
his zeal he was made coadjutor-bishop of Geneva. 
He became bishop on the death of the former occu¬ 
pant of the see, and did much to promote reform. 
He is credited with the conversion of no less than 
72,000 persons. Along with Madame de Chantal, 
he founded the Order of the Visitation at Annecy, 
in 1610. Pie died in 1622 at Lyons, in France, 
and was canonized in 1625, only three years after 
his death. He wrote on “ The Love of God,” and 
“Philothea,” or an “Introduction to a Life of 
Devotion.” 

FRANCIS OF TOULOUSE, very eminent 
as a missionary among the Protestants of the 



Frederick (I.) Bakbarossa. 


Cevennes, whose conversion to the Church of 
Rome formed the object of his life, belonged to 
the order of the Capuchins. See Capuchin 
Friars. Differing from the Jesuits in their mode 
of acting, he aimed by diligent preaching and the 
ordinary work of a missionary to accomplish his 
object. His writings were chiefly confined to the 
work in which he was engaged, as may be seen 
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from their titles. They are “The Perfect Mis¬ 
sionary,” “The Apostolical Missionary,” “Ser¬ 
mons on the Festivals of the Saints,” and “Sermons 
on the Mysteries of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Virgin.” 

FRANCISCANS (fran-sis'kanz). See Monk. 

FRANCIS XAVIER. Sec Xavier. 

FRANCKE (frank'keh), AUGUSTUS HER¬ 
MANN, a zealous philanthropist and learned the¬ 
ologian, founder of the celebrated orphan house 


Rabbinic languages. Soon afterward he enjoyed 
the privilege of receiving the instructions of C. II. 
Sandhagen in Scripture interpretation at Lune- 
burg, where his mind passed through a deeper 
spiritual change than he had before experienced ; 
religion gained an entire influence over him, and 
he concentrated himself wholly to God. On his 
return to Leipsic he lectured on the Epistles of 
Paul with distinguished success, until envy raised 
an outcry against him, and his lectures were pro¬ 
hibited by the theological faculty, 1690. The 
same year he was appointed to the diaconate of 
the Augustine church at Erfurt, and by his earn- 


English by M. Jacques under the title of “A 
Guide to the reading of the Holy Scriptures.” 2. 
“ Critical Lectures on the Right Method of Ex¬ 
pounding Scripture.” 3. “ Comments on the Scope 
of the Books of the Old and New Testaments.” 4. 
“ Christ, the Centre of Holy Scripture;” and 5. 
“ An Introduction to the Reading of the Prophets.” 

FRANCOIS (fron'swa), LAURENT, a volu¬ 
minous writer of keen, incisive style who defended 
Christianity against the assaults of the French in¬ 
fidel school, was born at Arinthod, in Franche- 
Comt£, in 1698. He settled as a teacher in Paris, 



Death of Frederick II.— See Frederick. 


at Halle, was born at Lubeck, 1663, and carefully 
and religiously educated by his parents. At Gotha 
he passed through the gymnasium, and in 1679 
visited the university of Erfurt, where he applied 
himself to the study of Hebrew. Six months after¬ 
ward he visited the university of Kiel, prosecuting 
with renewed vigor his favorite studies. At Ham¬ 
burg he enjoyed for two months the instructions 
of the celebrated Hebraist, Esra Edzardi, who 
urged him to read the Hebrew original in course; 
in compliance with which advice he read through 
the Hebrew Bible seven times in one year. In 
16S4 he accompanied, as companion and Hebrew 
teacher, a young man to the university of Leipsic, 
where he had further opportunity of enlarging his 
stores of knowledge, and acquired the Italian and 


est, fervent discourses attracted crowds, but envy 
and malice again prevailed. The enemies of truth 
clamored against him, and he was ordered by an 
electoral rescript to quit the city. In 1691 he was 
appointed professor of the Greek and Oriental 
languages in the university of Halle, to which the 
pastorate of the church of St. George, in a suburb 
of Halle, was added. In 1698 he became professor 
of theology in the same university, in which office 
he continued till his death, in 1727, in the 64th 
year of his age. His labors as pastor, professor 
and philanthropist were incessant, and at length 
wore him out. But estimated by his works in his 
Master’s service, his life was a long one. His prin¬ 
cipal productions in the department of Biblical 
science are as follows: 1. A work translated into 


and there produced a number of works which 
established his character for learning and great 
earnestness. Voltaire brought him into notice by 
the contemptuous manner in which he treated his 
arguments; and men read through curiosity the 
arguments of a man whom the great philosopher 
thought worthy of his ridicule. His chief works 
are “The Proofs of the Religion of Jesus Christ 
against the Spinosists and Deists,” a “ Defence of 
the Christian Religion against the Difficulties of 
Unbelievers,” “Reply to the Difficulties of J. J. 
Rousseau against the Christian Religion,” “An 
Examination of the Facts which constitute the 
Foundation of the Christian Religion,” and “Crit¬ 
icisms on the Philosophical Dictionary.” He died 
at Paris in 1782. 
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FRANK, JACOB, a native of Poland, born 
in 1712 of Jewish parentage, went in early life to 
the Crimea, and after a sojourn in Turkey, he re¬ 
turned to Poland, where he became famous as an 
expounder of the Cabala. See Cabala. He pro¬ 
pounded new doctrines, which his followers received 
as inspired; and at length he was seized and im¬ 
prisoned, but the king, at the instance of the Rom¬ 
ish clergy, set him free. His followers then retal¬ 
iated against his adversaries, and attempted the 
destruction of all the copies of the Talmud in the 


the authority of general councils and the griev¬ 
ances which arose from excesses of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal power were expressed by the electors, and Pope 
Eugene IV., through his ambassadors, accepted the 
terms proposed. On his deathbed he signed five 
bulls granting the concessions which the electors 
demanded, and the terms thus demanded and the 
agreement by Pope Eugene has been known as the 
Concordat of Frankfort. 

FRANKFORT, COUNCIL OF. In A. I). 



district of Kamienitz, but again they became the 
objects of persecution, when Frank and many of 
his followers professed Christianity. In 1778 he 
removed to Vienna, whence he went to Brunn, in 
Moravia, where he lived in luxury on the means 
supplied by his followers. He died in 1791 at Of¬ 
fenbach, in Hesse; but the sect is not yet extinct, 
and like all parties who profess mystery, it is prob¬ 
able that until the system is fully understood the 
principle of curiosity will supply adherents. 

FRANKFORT (frank'furt) CONCOR¬ 
DAT. In 1446 the views of the German people on 


7.94 a very important synod of some three hun¬ 
dred bishops was held at Frankfort. They 
came from Italy, England, Germany, Spain and 
Gaul, and the pope sent two delegates. The 
second Council of Nice had (A.D. 787) sanctioned 
the worship of images, and the pope sent a copy 
of the acts to Charlemagne, in order to procure the 
approval of the proceedings of the council by the 
French bishops. They peremptorily declined, on 
the ground that such worship was unlawful and 
, not sanctioned by the Church. By order of Char¬ 
lemagne, the celebrated “Libri Carolini” were 
prepared to refute the Nicean canons, and finally 


he called a council in A. D. 794 to consider this 
subject. The chief subjects debated were “the 
adoptionist heresy,” the canons of Nice, and 
matters of detail and ordering monks, and ques¬ 
tions of church discipline. The Adoptionist 
heresy had been broached in the East, and now it 
was advocated in Spain. The adoptionists held 
that Jesus was only the Son of God by adoption, 
and not by natural, essential and eternal relation. 
This party were condemned. Felix and Elipandus, 
the assertors of these views, were especially cen¬ 
sured. The canons of the Second Council of Nice 
were declared “anathema.” The views of the 
leading men of the age in the West may be gath¬ 
ered from an expression of Roger de Hovenden. 
He says, “In the year 792, Charles, king of the 
Franks, sent into Britain a synodal book, sent to 
him from Constantinople, in which, alas! were 
found many things inconvenient and contrary to 
the true faith, especially in this—that it was estab¬ 
lished by unanimous consent of almost all the doc¬ 
tors and bishops of the East—no less than three hun¬ 
dred—that images ought to be worshiped, which 
the Church of God doth altogether abominate. 
Against which Abinus wrote ah epistle fortified 
with the authority of the Holy Scriptures.” As 
might be expected, some Romish writers deny the 
authenticity of the acts of the Frankfort council, 
but Dupin holds that in France it was acknowl¬ 
edged to be a general council. 

FRANKFURTER (frank'furt-er), MOSES 
BEN-SIMEON, was famed as the producer of the 
most comprehensive and learned edition of the 
" Great Rabbinic Bible,” published at Amsterdam 
in the years 1724-1727 in four volumes folio. The 
Hebrew Bibles of the present day are printed from 
this revision. It contains the text in Hebrew and 
Chaldee by Onkelos, the Massora and the Com¬ 
mentaries of Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Levi 
Ben-Gershon, Jacob Ben-Asher, Samuel Ben-La- 
niado, Ibn Jachjo, Duran, Saadia, Chaskuni, 
Sephorno, together with his own additions and 
notes and observations from other rabbis. In fact, 
it is as perfect as any student of Jewish interpre¬ 
tation could require, as it contains an essay on 
“the Law” by Sephorno, various readings, an 
essay on the accents and a review of the differ¬ 
ences between the texts of Ben-Naphtali and Ben- 
Asher. In fact, it is a great storehouse of Biblical 
and Jewish literature. 

FRANKINCENSE (frank'in-sens), (Hebrew 
lebonah), is a resin which exudes spontaneously, or 
is obtained by incision, from several species of Bos- 
wellia, a genus belonging to the natural order of 
Amyridaccce, or incense trees. Boswellia sen'ata 
grows to a height of forty feet, and is found in Am- 
boyna and in mountainous districts of India. Its 
resin, known as Indian olibanum, has a balsamic 
smell, and burns with a bright flame and fragrant 
odor. B. papyrifera occurs on the east coast of 
Africa, in Abyssinia, about 1000 feet above the sea- 
level, on bare limestone rocks, to which the base 
of the stem is attached by a thick mass of vegetable 
substance, sending roots to a prodigious depth in 
the rocky crevices. Its resin, the oiibanum of 
Africa and Arabia, usually occurs in commerce in 
brownish masses, and in yellow-tinted drops or 
“tears” not so large as the Indian variety. This 
last is still burned in Hindoo temples under the 
names of “rhoonda” and “looban”—the latter 
evidently identical with the Hebrew “ lebonah;” 
and it is exported from Bombay in considerable 
quantities for the Greek and Romish churches. 
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The sacred incense of the Hebrews was com¬ 
pounded of stacte (or storax), galbanum, onyclia 
and frankincense, in equal proportions, and min¬ 
gled with salt, as the original, mSmuliach, imports, 
and as in the margin of our Authorized Version 
is rightly rendered “salted,” Ex. xxx. 34, 35. 
This composition it was unlawful for private per¬ 
sons to imitate. It was reserved for the worship 
of Jehovah, and the quantity consumed on the 
altar morning and evening must have diffused a 
grateful atmosphere around the worshipers. The 
rabbins used to say that the perfume was percepti¬ 
ble as far off as Jericho; and although this is ob¬ 
viously exaggeration, to the true worshiper it must 
have really been the “ odor of sanctity,” and as soon 
as he came within its range, we can easily imagine 
how on its fragrant and mystical pinions his spirit 
felt as if wafted toward heaven. “Let my prayer 
be set forth before thee as incense,” says the Psalm¬ 
ist, Ps. cxli. 2; and at the opening of the seventh 
seal, in the Apocalypse, ch. viii. 3, we find an an¬ 
gel standing at the altar, having a golden censer, 
“that he should offer it with the prayers of all 
saints upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne. And the smoke of the incense, which 
came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
before God out of the angel’s hand.” What could 
represent in a manner more encouraging the ac¬ 
ceptableness to the Most High of his people’s wor¬ 
ship? or what could be a more exquisite emblem 
of that higher intercession which imparts to the 
praises and prayers of earth a charm and a value 
not intrinsic? Frankincense, along with myrrh, 
another precious perfume, was an ingredient in the 
costly oblation which the Eastern worshipers pre¬ 
sented to the infant Redeemer, Matt. ii. 11; and 
there is one allusion in the Canticles which seems 
to show that frankincense and other resinous odors, 
although doubtless in a form distinct from the 
sacred compound, were burned for the honor and 
delight of royalty. Espying the palanquin of Sol¬ 
omon, with its purple hangings and its escort of 
sixty valiant men, the bride exclaims, 

“ Lo! wlmt is this, in clouds of fragrant gums, 

That from the wilderness so stately comes ? 

Already frankinccnso in columns pours, 

And all Arabia breathes from all her stores/’ 

Song iii. 6, “ Mason Good’s Version.” 

But although the primary reference may have been 
to the sumptuous king of Israel, we are glad to 
raise our thoughts to the royal progresses of the 
true Prince of peace. “Jesus came from the wil¬ 
derness of Judea perfumed with myrrh and frank¬ 
incense and all the powders of the merchant; and 
when his work was finished, he entered his Father’s 
mansion above, coming up from the wilderness of 
earth fragrant with every grace which it ever 
yielded; for none knew like him how to gather all 
its myrrh and all its spices.” 

FRANZ (frantz / ) or FRANZIUS (frant'- 
zh’us), WOLFGANG, a theologian of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, was born at Plauen in Saxony, 1564. lie 
studied at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, attended the uni¬ 
versity of Wittenbergfor several years,wherehetook 
his degrees, and was appointed professor of history 
there, 1598. In 1601 he became superintendent at 
Kempsberg. He returned to Wittenberg in 1605, 
was elected professor of theology, and died thero 
of apoplexy, 1620. He was a voluminous writer 
on theology. Among other books, he wrote “ The¬ 
ological Treatise on the Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture,” and a “Sacred History of Animals,” a work 
often reprinted and very valuable. The work was 
translated into English, German and Dutch. 
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FRASER (fra'zer), JAMES. Born 1700, he 
became eventually minister of Alness, and died 
1769. His chief work appeared under the title of 
“ The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification,” but is 
in truth a “Critical Explication and Paraphrase of 
the sixth and seventh chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the first four verses of the eighth 
chapter.” The work was edited, for it appeared 
posthumously, by Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh, who 
spoke of Fraser, and with justice, as “ a learned 
and ingenious author.” The commentary is marked 


III. , in 1152. He had already been in Palestine, 
where his qualities appeared. He was crowned at 
Aix-la«Chapelle, and his chief aim was to secure 
the independence of the empire and to gain Italy. 
In 1154 he succeeded so far in Italy that Adrian 

IV. crowned him emperor. Bohemia and Poland 
were next reduced. He had three anti-popes 
chosen to oppose Alexander III., who excommu¬ 
nicated him and his pope Victor. After another 
campaign an anti-pope Pascal crowned him a 
second time. In 1188 he assumed the cross, set 



Ste. Etienne (St. Stephen’s), Vienna. 


by close and careful reasoning. He holds and ar¬ 
gues that chap. vii. 14-25 is descriptive, not of a 
state of unregeneracy, but of a state of grace. It is 
perhaps the ablest argument in support of this view. 

FRATRICELLI (frat-re-sePle), a term ap¬ 
plied to a sett of the Franciscans as a mark of 
reproach. Other parties in the Middle Ages have 
also been thus designated. It is a diminutive 
signifying “ little brothers.” 

FREDERICK (fred'er-ik) I., surnamed 
BARBAROSSA, the emperor of the West, 
was born in 1121, and succeeded his uncle, Conrad 


out on the third crusade, was opposed by the Greek 
emperor and the sultan, reached Asia, but was 
drowned in crossing a river in 1190. 

Frederick II. was also emperor of the West. He 
was born in 1194. In 1225 he married Yolande, 
daughter of John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, 
and in 1257 he set out for the Holy Land. After 
great difficulty he became master of Jerusalem, 
crowning himself, as no priest (through fear) would 
do it. On his return to Europe he favored the 
election of Innocent IV., who afterward became his 
enemy, and relieved his subjects of their allegiance. 
After great reverses he died in 1250. He was 
probably the greatest man of the 13th century. 
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FREDERIKS (frcd'er-ix), WILLEM, was 
well known at the time of the Reformation by his 
influence being directed to the promotion of lite¬ 
rature, and he was on most intimate terms with 
Erasmus. He remained a Romish priest, but the 
tendency of his views, which spread widely, was 
felt to be so potent that the Dominicans entered 
keenly into a controversy on the subject. The 
discussion showed how widely his views and the 
sentiments of Wessel, with whom he was intimate, 
had spread through Holland. His library may 
still be seen in the university at Groningen. He 
died in 1525. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. See 

Presbyterian Church. 



The Goddess or Fortune.— Soo Fortune. 
A Caryatid Figure. 


FREE CONGREGATIONS, the title by 
which an association of free-thinkers who have left 
the State Churches in Germany is known. In 
1845 the Prussian government deposed two leaders 
of the advanced party (Ulich and Rupp), who had 
become famous for opinions inconsistent with their 
position in the Church. Forthwith they estab¬ 
lished “Free Congregations” at Magdeburg and 
Konigsberg. Their adherents increased rapidly, 
and the political movements of 1848 added greatly 
to their numbers. In 1850, at a conference com¬ 
menced at Leipsic, but adjourned to Cocthen, the 
Apostles’ Creed was set aside, and the faith of the 
members was expressed in brief terms: “ I believe 
in God and his eternal kingdom as it has been in¬ 
troduced into the world by Jesus Christ.” Liberty 
was given to use or reject church ordinances. 
After the suppression of the political movements 
of 1848, the members of the Free Congregations 
met with much hostility, especially in Saxony, 
where their meetings were suppressed. Dr. Rupp 


failed in his effort to retain the njime of Christian, 
and the majority, on the other hand, showed that 
they had rejected the idea of a personal God. Still, 
the adherents to this skepticism held together, and 
in 1868 there were 120 congregations, with about 
25,000 members, in Germany. In the United 
States there are several bodies associated in Phil¬ 
adelphia, St. Louis and Wisconsin, and they at¬ 
tract to their number the unbelieving portion of 
the German immigrants. 

FREEDOM (fre'dom), the right of citizenship. 
See Citizenship. Deliverance from slavery or 
servitude. Sec Servant. Slaves were freed among 
the Romans either per censum, when a slave, with 
his master’s knowledge or by his order, got liis 
name inscribed upon the censor’s roll; per vindic- 
iam , when a master took a slave to the prietor or 
consul and expressed his desire that he should be 
free; the praetor then placed a rod called vindicta 
on the slave’s head, and pronounced him free, the 
master or the lictor turning him round and giving 
him a blow upon the cheek; or per iestamentum , 
when the master gave freedom to the slave by will. 
There were in later times other modes of bestow¬ 
ing freedom, but they only discharged from servi¬ 
tude, and did not convey the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship. Slaves made free used to shave their heads 
in the temple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat 
as the badge of liberty. They were also presented 
with a white robe and a ring by their master, 
whose name they prefixed to their own, and with 
whom certain relations continued as patron and 
client. A freedman who was ungrateful was con¬ 
demned to the mines, or reduced again to slavery. 
Several passages in Scripture are hence illustrated 
— e. g ., Rom. vi. 22; 1 Cor. vii. 22, 23; Gal. v. 1. 

FREEMAN (fre'man), JAMES, born in 1759 
at Charlestown, Massachusetts, educated at Har¬ 
vard and settled as a reader in King’s Chapel, was 
the first pastor of a Unitarian church in New Eng¬ 
land. He declined to read the Athanasian Creed 
and gradually renounced the doctrine of the Trin¬ 
ity. Rather than lose his services the members of 
the church remodeled their liturgy, and thus he 
became a recognized Unitarian, preaching in a 
church which had been Trinitarian and Episcopal. 
The bishop refused to ordain him, and his own 
people by a form designated him to office. He 
died in 1835, leaving “ Sermons,” “ Addresses” and 
many articles in the literary journals of the day. 

FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

In May, 1867, an association was formed in Boston 
of a number of persons whose object was set forth 
in a constitution which avowed their object to be 
the scientific study of theology and the promotion 
of pure religion. The members are not committed 
to any creed, as every one is at liberty to form his 
own opinions. Universalists, Progressive Friends, 
Spiritualists, Progressive Jews and others have 
taken part in the proceedings of the association. 

FREE-THINKERS. In consequence of the 
fact that skepticism and infidelity have been viewed 
with aversion by many, the term “free-thinkers” 
has gradually been adopted by those who have 
claimed a liberty to think as they pleased on the 
subject of religion. The term originated in the 
eighteenth century, though “free-thinking” had 
appeared much earlier. In 1718 a weekly paper 
entitled “The Free-thinker” was published; and 
in France and Germany a latitudinarian spirit pre¬ 
vailed even more extensively than in England. 


FREE-WILL. See Will. 

FREE-WILL BAPTISTS. See Baptists. 

FREEWILL OFFERING, Lev. xxii. 21; 
Ps. cxix. 108, and elsewhere. See Offering. 

FRELINGHUYSEN (fre-ling-hi'sen), 

JOHN, the second son of Theodorus Jacobus, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the pastorate at New Bruns¬ 
wick in 1750. He was eminent for his great power 
in the pulpit, for his efficiency among the young, 
and he was considered to be more genial than his 
father, although fully as evangelical and faithful 
in setting forth and maintaining the truth. He 
died in the twenty-eighth year of his age, greatly 
lamented. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORE, was the 
eldest son of Theodorus Jacobus, the pastor at New 
Brunswick. He was ordained before he reached 
America, and on his arrival he settled at Albany, 
N. Y. He was eminent as a preacher and earnest 
in his ministry. Like his father, he also encoun¬ 
tered great hostility. In 1760 he sailed for Hol¬ 
land to procure funds, in order to endow a literary 
institution, but he was lost at sea. It is worthy of 
note that two of his brothers, educated and ordained 
to the ministry in Holland, died at sea of small¬ 
pox ; and his youngest brother also died of the 
same disease when pastor of the Wawassing and 
Rochester churches, Ulster county, New York. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORE, the 
great-grandson of the first pastor at “the Rari¬ 
tan,” and son of Frederick Frelinghuysen, a major- 
general in the Revolutionary army, was born in 
Somerset county, New Jersey, in 1787. He grad¬ 
uated at Princeton, and was admitted to the bar in 
1808. He rapidly rose into eminence as a lawyer, 
and from 1817 until he was elected to the United 
States Senate he was attorney-general for the State 
of New Jersey. On retiring from the Senate he 
became chancellor of the university of the city of 
New York, and in 1850 he was made president of 
Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
lie was a man of intellect, of sterling probity and 
of genuine piety. At the bar and in all the rela¬ 
tions of life his moral greatness was most conspic¬ 
uous. Accordingly, in the American Sunday-school 
Union, the Colonization Society, the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society and the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions lie was a leading 
spirit, and his power was felt in all the great moral 
and religious questions of the day. Like all great 
men, he was free from ostentation, but of great 
moral worth; his active beneficence and high-toned 
patriotism were universally recognized. Fie died 
at New Brunswick in 1861. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORUS JA¬ 
COBUS, was born in East Friesland, now incorpo¬ 
rated in the kingdom of Prussia, in 1691. In 1720 
he removed to America and settled at New Bruns¬ 
wick among the Dutch who resided in the district. 
Here his great faithfulness brought him into 
trouble, but he held on his course, and a great 
religious awakening was the result. His biogra¬ 
pher, referring to his zeal amid difficulties, says, 
“ His labors continued for more than a quarter of 
a century; and although he was often attacked in 
civil courts before the colonial authorities and by 
complaint to the classis of Amsterdam, he never 
succumbed. He was always sustained by the eccle¬ 
siastical authorities. All his children were believ- 
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ers, and his two daughters were married to minis¬ 
ters.” George Whitefield, Gilbert Tennent and 
President Edwards have borne testimony to his 
piety and his great success. He died about 1747. 

FRENCH CONFESSION. See Creed, 
Gallican Church. 

FRENCH LUTHERAN CHURCH. See 

Lutheran Church. 

FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. The 
great religious movement which in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century so mightily affected Ger¬ 
many was felt extensively in France. The names 
of Bucer, Melanchthon, Farel, Calvin and Lef&vre 
need only be mentioned to show how widely sepa¬ 
rated from each other were the centres of the 
religious awakening, and how commanding were 
the intellects that were called into activity in the 
effort to secure religious reform. In 1517 the bold 
determination of Luther had produced an impres¬ 
sion that was felt over Western Germany, and in 
1521 the university of Paris became aware that the 
cause of the Church was at issue, and the action 
of the Reformers was denounced. In the same 
year the first Protestant congregation of France 
was formed at Meaux, of which place the bishop 
had become a convert through the labors of Le- 
fevre and Farel. He forthwith became the sub¬ 
ject of such persecution that he was induced to 
return to the Romish Church, but the members of 
the infant congregation remained steadfast. Twenty 
years’ earnest labor extended the gospel mightily 
through the kingdom, and during the reign of 
Henry II. it became apparent that Protestantism 
had become a power in the nation, and that a wise 
policy would grant toleration to the multitudes 
who proclaimed a Reformed faith. From 1547 
until 1559 the cause advanced so rapidly, especially 
among the upper classes of society, that the be¬ 
lief became general that the Reformed faith would 
supplant the corrupt Church of the age, and sev¬ 
eral plans were even mooted for securing this 
result. The tendency on the part of the Reform¬ 
ers to aim at the national recognition of their cause 
was increased by the fact that many of the nobility, 
and even several members of the royal family, 
including the prince of Cond4 and his brother, had 
openly espoused their cause. Encouraged by the 
counsel and patronage of Coligny, the admiral -of 
France, the members of the Chatillon family and 
other grandees of the nation, it was not strange 
that the men of that age who were familiar with 
the fact that religion was associated with State 
power and patronage in every land in Christen¬ 
dom, and who also experienced at the hands of 
the Romish Church and the civil power the most 
determined persecution, should look to political 
support for relief and aid. It was natural that 
the leaders of the Protestant cause who stood so 
near the throne should seek by their social station 
and political power to save their friends from the 
rigors which they had to endure, and at the same 
time invest that cause with such defences and safe¬ 
guards of law as would secure a free avowal of the 
faith. 

. In the year 1555 the first Reformed church was 
opened in Paris, and very speedily the example 
was followed in the large towns of the kingdom, 
and four years thereafter a synod was held in the 
capital. In May, 1559, this first assembly of the 
French Protestant Church for deliberation and 
government was held privately in Paris. Only 
thirteen churches had the courage to send depu¬ 


ties, but they were in earnest. Little time was 
wasted in unprofitable discussion, and a complete 
system of ecclesiastical polity was adopted. “The 
form,” as an accurate modern writer has said, “of 
government thus established was thoroughly Pres¬ 
byterian in its character. It seems to have corre¬ 
sponded very closely to that of the Church of 
Scotland. The consistory may be viewed as repre¬ 
senting the kirk session, the colloquy the presby¬ 
tery, while the Provincial Synods of each are 
analogous, and the National Synod corresponds 
to the General Assembly. The consistory was 
elected at first by the whole congregation over 
which it was to rule, but vacancies occurring after¬ 
ward were filled up by the colloquy. A minister, 
on being thus elected, was required to preach be¬ 
fore the congregation on three succeeding Sabbaths; 
whereafter, if no objection was made, the congre¬ 
gation was considered as acquiescing in the appoint¬ 
ment. If there was any objection, the matter was 
referred to the Provincial Synod, whose decision 
was final. These Provincial Synods have been 
generally sixteen in number. The National Synod 
has met but seldom, owing to the severe 
persecutions to which the Church has been 
exposed and the increasing restrictions 
which have been imposed upon her. The 
Confession of Faith adopted at the first 
synod consisted of forty articles. Its doc¬ 
trines were strictly Calvinistic. Though 
the Church was much harassed by perse¬ 
cution during the reign of Henry II., still 
it greatly increased—so much so that we 
are told that Beza, who died in 1605, 
could count 2150 churches in connection 
with the Protestant Church of France; 
and the churches were not small or in¬ 
significant in point of strength. In some 
there were 10,000 members. The church 
of Orleans had 7000 communicants, and 
the ministers in such churches were pro¬ 
portionally numerous; two ministers to a 
church was common, and that of Orleans 
had five. At this period there were 305 
pastors in the one province of Normandy, 
and in Provence there were sixty.” 

Francis II. succeeded Henry II. in 
1559, and during his reign the persecu¬ 
tions of the Protestants became so relent¬ 
less that they were constrained to organize 
for their protection. In Rouen, Blois, Tours, An¬ 
gers, Bourges and La Rochelle their cause was 
strong. There were not less than 400,000 per¬ 
sons regularly assembling for Protestant worship. 
Their chief was a prince of the blood, Antoine de 
Bourbon, duke of Vend6me, who had become king 
of Navarre by his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, 
the heiress of that crown. His wife, who had been 
carefully instructed by her mother, Marguerite of 
Valois, in the Reformed faith, had led him to 
adopt the doctrines of the Reformation; and his 
younger brother Louis, the prince of CondS, at the 
instance of his wife, avowed his attachment to the 
Reformed cause. Even the brother of Coligny, the 
cardinal de Chatillon, a prince of the Romish 
Church, extended to the cause of the Protestants 
all the sanction which was compatible with his 
elevated office; and so powerful had the Protest¬ 
ants now become by numbers and patronage that 
the streets of Paris resounded with the voices of 
hundreds, and even thousands, who engaged in 
chanting the version of Marot’s Psalms. Such 
manifestations of progress in France, taken along 
with the evidences of change in Germany, filled 
the court with alarm, and a system of unsparing 
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rigor was adopted to rid the country of heresy. 
A bull from Rome appointing three prelates as a 
special tribunal for dealing with offences against 
the faith prepared the way for decisive action, al¬ 
though the parliaments of Paris and of the prov¬ 
inces resisted the execution of the relentless missive. 
The prospect of danger led the Reformers to appeal 
for protection to Germany, but Henry died before 
the actual strife began. The struggle was only 
delayed for a short season, and once commenced it 
continued for three reigns, and as a just retribu¬ 
tion it led to the extinction of the line which had 
provoked it. Driven as the Protestants were to 
combine for safety, they were joined by Romanists 
who had also been sufferers from the tyranny of 
the court; but the effort to overthrow the duke of 
Guise and his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
was discomfited, and only led to a more wholesale 
slaughter of the Protestants. 

It is not, however, the object of this work to 
enter into the details of the political struggles 
which took form in the scenes at Amboise, and to 
trace the wily course of the cardinal of Lorraine 


and the duke of Guise, who aimed at one time to 
divide the Protestant leaders, and at another to 
induce them to believe that a disposition to con¬ 
cede reforms and to meet the leaders on acceptable 
terms existed. It was with this object that the 
conference at Poissy was held at which Beza suc¬ 
cessfully defended the cause of the Reformers 
against all the talent of the Romish advocates; 
but the formula adopted, which the court and the 
cardinal had agreed to, was condemned by the Sor- 
bonne as heretical, and the conference proved al¬ 
together abortive. In 1562 the Protestants, now 
known as Huguenots—a word of uncertain origin— 
were granted the liberty of meeting outside of towns 
for worship; but the duke of Guise bitterly opposed 
this concession and hastened on a furious civil war, 
in which the Protestants suffered severely, and 
which continued until the peace of St. Germain, 
in 1570, when four fortified towns were given to the 
afflicted Reformers as a guarrantee for their future 
safety. On the death of Francis, the queen-mother 
as regent felt herself more powerful, in consequence 
of the mental imbecility and bigotry of Charles, 
who succeeded to the throne. The marriage of 
Henry of Navarre to the king’s sister, Margaret 
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of Valois, afforded an occasion to assemble all the 
Huguenot leaders and men of eminence among 
them at the capital, and thus the opportunity was 
presented of effecting the wholesale massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, in which, according to De Thou, 
30,000 were murdered, while Sully affirms that 
60,000 lost their lives, and even the Romish his¬ 
torian P6r<Sfixe admits that the slain reached the 
enormous number of 100,000. The killing began 
in Paris, but rapidly extended to the provinces, 
and in all the great centres of Protestantism the 
work of death went on. The complicity'of the papal 
court with this horrible butchery—as relentless and 
brutal as any enormity recorded in the atrocities 
of savages—was established by the fact that thanks 
were solemnly given at Rome for the glorious suc¬ 
cess of the achievement, and a medal was struck 
to hand down to posterity the record of the slaugh¬ 
ter. The renewed efforts of the Huguenots suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a measure of security by the 
Edict of Poitiers, in 1577, but they held their lives 
and liberties in jeopardy until the promulgation 
of the famous Edict of Nantes, in 1598, by Henry 
IV., which irrevocably declared the rights of citi¬ 
zenship and freedom of worship to the Protestants 
of France. They were admitted to the universities, 
to political offices in the service of the state, and 
the efforts of provincial authorities to ignore the 
edict were disregarded. 

So continuous and savage were the tribulations 
of the Huguenots that only six synods had ven¬ 
tured to assemble during the twenty-six years 
which elapsed from the St. Bartholomew massacre 
in 1572 until the year 1598. The cause of religion 
in France was greatly aided at this time by the 
publication of a new edition of the Genevan Bible, 
which was extensively circulated; but no sooner 
had the assassination of Henry IV. removed their 
protector than again they were made to feel the 
weight of the reckless hand of persecution. Louis 
XIV. held that, although the Huguenots had been 
reduced to half their numbers, the work of extir¬ 
pation should be carried out effectually, and forth¬ 
with every device was used to free the state from 
the hated taint of heresy. The Protestants were 
driven from the churches and from schools, chil¬ 
dren were carried off from their parents and vig¬ 
orous efforts made to induce the weak and fearful 
to conform, and at length, in 1685, the Edict of 
Nantes was formally repealed, and the work of 
oppression went on. No fewer than 400,000 of the 
best citizens had to escape from France. They 
carried with them to the Netherlands, to London, 
to Newcastle-on-Tvne, to Belfast and to the Amer¬ 
ican colonies the knowledge of the arts and manu¬ 
factures which proved a blessing to.the homes in 
which they settled, while the commerce and pros¬ 
perity of France were proportionately depressed. 
Sad as this devastation and wholesale expatriation 
was, there still remained at least two millions of 
oppressed Huguenots who could not flee, but they 
were as sheep without shepherds; their pastors 
were gone, and they could only assemble for wor¬ 
ship as it were in the wilderness, and so great was 
their depression that no synod was again held until 
the year 1744. 

Toward the end of the reign of Louis XIV. the 
Huguenots enjoyed a measure of repose; but as has 
been well observed by the writer already referred 
to, " the Church began to exhibit signs of internal 
declension. The chief causes producing this effect 
were the want of trained and educated men to fill 
the office of pastor and the spirit of fanaticism 
which had sprung up among the members of the 
Church. These defects were remedied mainly by 


the exertions of Antoine Court, who has been 
styled the ‘ Restorer of Protestantism in France.’ 
He instituted prayer-meetings wherever he could, 
and also held synods or conferences of the minis¬ 
ters along with a few intelligent laymen. By thus 
exciting a spirit of prayer and a love of order he 
much benefited the Church. But while the Prot¬ 
estant Church was gradually recovering from its 
depressed condition, it was startled by the procla¬ 
mation of Louis XV., on May 14, 1724, of the 
last great law against the Protestants. This law 
re-enforced the most severe measures of Louis XIV. 

It sought not so much to intimidate Protestants 
into a recantation, or to punish them if they re¬ 
fused, but rather sought to force them, willing or 
not, to receive the ordinances of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church. For instance, it made baptism by 
the parish curate compulsory in every case, and 
declared that no marriage was valid unless per¬ 
formed by a Romish priest. This attempt to force 
people into the Church of Rome only drove them 
farther from it. Antoine Court was supported by 
multitudes. The provincial synods which he had 
reinvigorated multiplied, and to meet the want of 
pastors he opened a school of theology at Lau¬ 
sanne, which continued to supply the Protestant 
Church with pastors until the time of Napoleon. 
From 1730 to 1744 the Protestants enjoyed quiet. 
In the latter year a synod was held in Lower Lan¬ 
guedoc. When the news of the heading of this 
synod reached Paris, it caused the king and his 
ministers to embark in a new crusade of horrors 
against the defenceless Protestants. This caused 
a new emigration. Calmer days followed the 
storm, and after 1760 principles of toleration 
began to prevail. The school of \ oltaire, while 
doing incalculable injury to the cause of religion 
and morality generally, did good service in spread¬ 
ing the principles of toleration and of religious 
liberty. The nation gradually became leavened 
with these principles. Louis XVI., though rather 
inclined to the opposite principles, was ultimately 
obliged to yield to the spirit of the age, and in 
November, 1788, he published an edict of tolerance. 
The privileges granted by this edict to those who 
were not Roman Catholics were the following: 
‘The right of living in France, and of exercising 
a trade or profession in the kingdom without being 
disturbed on account of religion; the permission 
to marry legally before the officers of justice; the 
authority to record the births of their children 
before the local judge.’ It also included a pro¬ 
vision for the interment of those who could not be 
buried according to the Roman Catholic ritual.” 

Great changes followed the Revolution. In 1 /89 
all classes were placed on the same level by the 
National Assembly; but very speedily the fierce 
spirit of infidelity that prevailed bore heavily on 
the Protestant churches as well as on the Roman 
Catholic. In 1802, Napoleon protected the Re¬ 
formed and Lutheran churches from disturbance; 
he gave salaries to their ministers from the public 
funds; he prepared a constitution for their guid¬ 
ance, in which the number of the consistories was 
specified, details were laid down for their conduct, 
and the affairs of the Provincial Synod were also 
defined. The Lutheran Church had a constitution 
also given to it, in which courts called “Inspec¬ 
tions” were subordinated to a central synod called 
the “General Consistory.” The defects of this 
new system soon became apparent, for the provin¬ 
cial synods were merely synods on paper, as they 
were never called, and private meetings had to be 
held in an informal matter to attend to the unavoid¬ 
able demands which the condition of the Church 


presented for investigation from year to year. The 
Church was thus left without any real government. 
Under Louis Philippe various unsuccessful efforts 
were made to improve the unhappy condition of 
affairs, and in 1852, when Louis Napoleon came 
into power, the law of 1802 was on some points 
modified and re-established. At length formal 
liberty has been granted for the synod of the 
Church to assemble and deliberate, and the most 
important meeting of pastors and delegates which 
has been held in France for upward of two hun¬ 
dred years has lately concluded its deliberations 
in Paris. During the unsettled condition of the 
Church there could be no formal utterance of the 
voice of the Church, and accordingly pastors were 
practically at liberty to hold very diverse views, 
and yet maintain connection with the Reformed 
Church. In this way a spirit of latitudinarianism 
extended, and it became so decided that many of 
the most intellectual and influential of the pastors 
had really abandoned Christianity. In the late 
synod the questions debated involved such funda¬ 
mental questions as the being of God, the reality 
of miracles and the supernatural, the atonement, 
the resurrection of Christ, immortality and the 
reality of a future life; and although the “ad¬ 
vanced” or latitudinarian members spoke with 
great plainness' and earnestness, the synod decided 
on the maintenance of an avowed creed, in which 
the great facts and doctrines of Christianity are 
declared. 

The Reformed and Lutheran churches of France 
are recognized as state institutions, and about 
$300,000 are annually set apart for the support of 
the pastors. The Reformed received nearly as 
much more as the Lutherans, owing to the differ¬ 
ence in number of the pastors. Their theological 
schools, widows and edifices are also provided for, 
the Reformed seminary being at Montauban and 
the Lutheran at Strasbourg; and in these semina¬ 
ries the nomination of professors rests with the 
Church, but the actual appointment is held by the 
government. In the late synod at Paris the body 
declared unanimously its desire to be free from 
state support and state control. There are 104 
consistorial districts in the Reformed Church. 
Under these are councils in towns whose office is 
to see to the observance of public worship, but 
they have no legislative power. There are 508 
parishes, with 903 churches or temples, 1385 schools 
and 606 pastors. 

In addition to the “State” Reformed Church, 
there is an active evangelical Church which has 
seceded from it, known as the “ Union of Evangel¬ 
ical Churches of France.” In Paris there are 5 
churches of this body, with several missionary 
stations, and there are about 40 churches in the 
provinces. The missions of this body extend to 
Algeria, where several infant congregations have 
been collected. The pastors of the “ Union” study 
at Geneva or Lausanne. There is also the Inde¬ 
pendent Evangelical Church at Lyons, with about 
half a dozen churches and pastors and a few evan¬ 
gelists. The Baptists have nearly a dozen minis¬ 
ters and churches, and they have opened up sev¬ 
eral preaching-places. It is remarkable that, 
although the Methodists have been laboring in 
France for a century, they have only been organ¬ 
ized since 1852, and they have now 3 districts, 16 
circuits, 184 churches or preaching-places and 
about 30 ministers, with 2000 members. The Re¬ 
formed and the Lutheran are the most important 
sections of French Protestantism, and they greatly 
resemble each other in their ecclesiastical forms, 
their consistories and councils being almost iden- 
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FRET, an angular interlaced ornament in archi¬ 
tecture. 

FREY (fri), JEAN LOUIS, an eminent pupil 
of Buxtorf, learned in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and 
Arabic, was born at Basle in 1682. He displayed 
very precocious powers, as he had mastered He¬ 
brew at ten years of age. Having traveled exten¬ 
sively through Europe, he settled at Berne, where 
he became professor of history, Biblical exegesis 
and theology. He held this position until his 
death, in 1759. He left a work in which he dis¬ 
cussed the judgment of Mohammed respecting 
Jesus Christ, “ Dissertations,” an edition of Sui- 
cer’s “Thesaurus,” one of the “Opuscula” of Gry- 
naeus, and another of the “Apostolical Fathers.” 

FREY, JOSEPH SAMUEL CHRISTIAN 
FREDERICK, who was eminent as a Rabbinical 
scholar, emigrated from Germany to the United 
States in 1816. He became a minister of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, and afterward joined the Bap- 


and an urn in his left, whence a stream of water 
flowed. His festival was at the winter solstice. 

FRIAR (fri'er), the designation of monks, inti¬ 
mating the brotherhood that is supposed to exist in 
the different orders. The Latin “ frater” becomes 
“ fr£re ” in French, and the transition to “ friar ” in 
English is obvious. See Monks. 

FRIDEGODE (fri-de-go'de), an Anglo-Saxon 
monk of the tenth century who became famous 
for his extensive learning. Eadmer affirms that 
he was the teacher of Oswald. He wrote a life of 
St. Wilfrid at the request of Odo, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, when the relics of Wilfrid were 
brought, in the year 956, from Northumbria to 
Canterbury. This life was so replete with Greek 
phrases that William of Malmesbury affirms that 
it required a sibyl to interpret it. 

FRIDESWIDE (fri-dez-wi'de), SAINT, some¬ 
times written FRIDESWIDA (fri-dez-wi'dah). 


tical in character. The Lutherans have 44 con¬ 
sistories, 233 parishes, 386 churches, 713 schools, 
317 pastors and auxiliary pastors, while their mem¬ 
bership reaches 305,000 in number. 


FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. See Romish Church, sub-head 
Gnllican. 


FRENCH PROPHETS. After the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the Protestant insur¬ 
gents in the Ccvennes were called “Camisards,” 
from their wearing shirts over their dress, so as to 
distinguish themselves in night attacks. A number 
of them went to England about 1706 and made 
converts in great numbers, who held that these 
strangers had the “gift of prophecy,” which they 
claimed. These “prophets” pretended to raise the 
dead, but they failed in an experiment which they 
made. Fortunately, they set a limit of three years 
as the time in which their predictions would 
be fulfilled respecting the new heavens and the new 
earth, the purification 
of the Church by root¬ 
ing out the tares, and 
other great events which 
were to befall the 
Church and the world. 

Their cause speedily 
declined, and the many 
Huguenots who had 
settled in England and 
who were not affected 
by these delusions suf¬ 
fered from the fanati¬ 
cism and absurdity of 
these visionaries. One 
of their followers, Sam¬ 
uel Keimer, who after¬ 
ward became a Quaker 
and came to America, 
wrote a tract which 
gives an interesting ac¬ 
count of their views and 
proceedings. 


FRENCH VER- 
* SIONS. See Ver¬ 


sions. 


Superb Fresco of the Church of Santa Maria dei.i.a Pace, Rome. 


FRESCO (fres'ko). Painting al fresco , upon 
fresh or wet ground, is executed with mineral or 
earthy pigments, upon a freshly-laid stucco ground 
of lime or gypsum. Vegetable pigments cannot be 
used for fresco-painting, even when mixed with 
those of mineral, and of the latter only such are 
available as resist the chemical action of the lime. 
Burnt pigments are the best for this style of paint¬ 
ing. They are generally ground with clean water, 
and are rendered so thin that they can be readily 
worked with the brush; to some are added lime, 
milk, etc. The pigments unite with the lime or 
gypsum ground, and are hence extremely durable; 
but as this ground, when it has dried or hardened, 
is unfit for painting on, care has to he exercised 
to prepare it only so fast as the painting can be 
done. Fresco-painting is very difficult and re¬ 
quires the most exact care added to the highest 
artistic skill, as it cannot be retouched to correct 
errors or improve its shading or colors. This 
art has been employed chiefly in the decoration 
of walls and ceilings of churches, etc.; it was 
understood by the ancients, but first attained real 
importance among the Italians in the sixteenth 
century. 


tists. He edited the “Jewish Intelligencer,” and 
labored for the conversion of his kinsmen “ac¬ 
cording to the flesh” to Christianity. He wrote 
on the Scripture types, and he also published 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Lexicon, 
Reader and Grammar, along with a Hebrew Stu¬ 
dent’s Pocket Companion. He was devoted to 
Rabbinical literature, ne died in the year 1850 
at Pontiac, in Michigan, in the 79th year of his age. 

FREYA (fri'ah), the daughter of Niord and the 
sister of Frigga, was the Scandinavian moon-god¬ 
dess. She ranks beside Frigga, the earth-goddess. 
She was described as beautiful, gentle and virtuous, 
and as fond of music and flowers. The name of the 
sixth day of the week, Friday, is derived from her. 

FREYR (fri’r), the son of Niord, was the Scan¬ 
dinavian sun-god. Prayers were directed to him for 
fruitful seasons. He was the brother of Freya, the 
patron of marriage, and protector of Sweden and 
Iceland. His chief temple was at Upsala, where 
sacrifices of animals, and even men, were offered to 
him. He was usually represented with a halo 
round his head, ears of wheat in his right hand 


The name of this saint continues to be held in re¬ 
membrance because of the association of her name 
with the site of the great college of Christ Church 
at Oxford. According to Tanner, Didanus, a petty 
king of the district, founded a nunnery here in 
honor of the Virgin Mary and all saints about the 
year 730 under the government of his own daughter, 
Frideswide. She was buried here and afterward 
canonized, hence the monastery was called by her 
name, and shortly after dedicated to her. During 
the Danish wars the nuns were dispersed, and the 
church was burnt to the ground in the year 1004. 
Ethelred rebuilt it and increased the endowment, 
but the inmates were expelled, and the monks of 
Abingdon came into possession. Many changes 
took place during the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, and eventually the priory was suppressed 
by virtue of a bull from Pope Clement VII. in 
April, 1524, which Henry VIII. confirmed, and on 
July 1st of that year he granted the site and lands 
to Cardinal Wolsey, who began the foundation of 
his noble college, which was dedicated to the holy 
and undivided Trinity, the Virgin Mary, St. Fri¬ 
deswide and all saints. Other priories and nunne¬ 
ries were suppressed, the yearly revenues of which 
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amounted at that time to the enormous sum of 
£2000, and these funds were appropriated to the 
new institution, now called Cardinal College, of 
which Dr. John Hygden, president of Magdalen 
College, was made the dean. Wolsey collected 
learned men as he was able to adorn his college, 
and he founded a school at Ipswich, his native 
place, to foster the great establishment in Oxford. 
Proceedings were arrested in 1529, when he fell 
into disgrace and forfeited all his lands and prop¬ 
erty, but about 1532 it was re-established, and 
Peckwater Inn and Canterbury College were com¬ 
bined with it, while the name was changed to 
King Henry the Eighth’s College in Oxford. A 
change took place in 1545, and in the next year, 
the see of the bishop of Oxford being removed to 
the priory church of St. Frideswide, it was consti¬ 
tuted his cathedral, and Henry VIII. refounded 
the chapter and college, which remains to the 
present time, having a dean, 8 canons, 101 Fellows 
(called students), 8 chaplains, 8 clerks, 8 choristers 
and 24 almsmen. The buildings are the most ex¬ 
tensive of all the colleges of Oxford, and the under¬ 
graduate students generally number from 800 to 
1000 yearly. The cathedral is used as the chapel 
of the college, which since 1546 has been called 
Christ Church. The shrine of St. Frideswide is 
placed in the most northerly arch, between the 
dean’s chapel and the Latin chapel in the cathedral. 

FRIEDLANDER (freed'land-er), DAVID, 
was born in Konigsberg, Prussia, in 1749. Attracted 
by the great reformation in Judaism and the revival 
of Hebrew literature w’hich were carried on by 
Mendelssohn and his associates in Berlin, Fried- 
liinder went to the metropolis of Prussia in 1770, 
where he at once lent his powerful influence to the 
aid of the Society for the Promotion of Biblical 
Literature. He made valuable contributions to the 
great Bible work started by Mendelssohn. He pro¬ 
posed a union among the Jews and Christians, and 
he even went so far as to consider the terms which 
a conscientious Jew might admit without being a 
hypocrite. See Mendelssohn. He died in 1834 
in Berlin. 

FRIEND. This word is sometimes used in 
ordinary address, Matt. xxii. 12; xxvi. 50; Luke 
xi. 5. But it more generally implies affection. 
The divine condescension is shown in regarding 
his creatures as his friends, 2 Chr. xx. 7 ; Isa. xli. 
8; John xv. 14, 15; James ii. 23. 

FRIENDS, the name of a body of Christians 
who took their rise in England in the seventeenth 
century. They spread very rapidly in Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland, as well as in the American colo¬ 
nies. Their great apostle and founder, George 
Fox [see Fox, George], was a man of intense 
earnestness in his investigation of religious truth, 
willing to go wherever the truth, so far as he knew 
it, would lead him, and to bear any reproach that 
might be laid on him because of his profession. 
At first the friends and followers of Fox called 
themselves “Seekers,” as indicating their desire to 
discover the truth, but the term “Quakers” was 
early given to them as a name involving reproach. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
number of men dissatisfied with the condition of 
the churches withdrew from their membership to 
seek the Lord and obtain light in retirement. 
George Fox stood pre-eminent among the number, 
and he aimed at discovering the primitive truths 
and practices which had been overlaid in the course 
of centuries. In his manifold journeyings and 


preachings through the country he attracted many, 
and led them to embrace his views. In 1647 he 
began his missionary career, and in eight years 
afterward ministers of the new society were spread¬ 
ing their views in different countries in Europe, in 
Asia and Africa. Very soon they had to encounter 
the discipline of the Inquisition, which they endured 
with entire resignation and fortitude, as they also 
bore the wrongs that were so generally inflicted on 
them in England and in the colonies. They had to 
endure most grievous suffering and oppression. As 
many as 3400 of these simple, earnest, God-fearing 
people were at one time confined in noisome pris¬ 
ons, where they were held in misery, and many of 
them died as martyrs for their faith. Their meet¬ 
ings were broken up, their persons were assailed, 
and they were treated with all forms of indignity 
and contempt. The society spread very rapidly in 
England; and when William Penn founded the 
Colony of Pennsylvania, the cause extended under 
his influence on this continent, and the different 
meetings of members assumed a more settled form. 
Even when George Fox itinerated in North Caro¬ 
lina in 1672 he found a number of settlers who had 
already received his views. In New England they 
had become numerous also, where their trials were 
most severe, as a godly woman and three men of 
culture and earnest piety were actually hanged on 
Boston Common for their faith. 

On the subject of doctrine their works are very 
expressive. They receive the Holy Scriptures as 
having divine authority, they refer to them in 
proof of doctrine, and they hold all that Scripture 
teaches as interpreted to the soul by the Holy 
Spirit. They are earnest in their efforts to circu¬ 
late the Scriptures, and they have done much to mul¬ 
tiply and spread abroad copies of the Bible, which 
they do not call the “ Word of God,” holding that 
this term is only rightly applied to Him who John 
teaches made the world and who is the “ Word,” 
the “ Word which was with God and was God.” 

On the subject of the “ inner light,” or the im¬ 
mediate revelation on which they rely as the priv¬ 
ilege of God’s people, they hold that they are war¬ 
ranted to expect such a manifestation, for the 
promise is: “I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people,” 2 Cor. vi. 16, and believers are assured: 
“Ye are the temples of the living God;” and still 
further: “ The anointing which ye have received of 
him,” John teaches, “abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you all things, and is truth, and 
is no lie, and as it hath taught you, ye shall abide 
in him,” 1 John ii. 27. The outward Word is to be 
read and pondered, but the immediate operation 
of divine grace on the soul is that which makes the 
Word effectual and fills the soul with spiritual 
light and life. 

On the subject of man’s legal and moral state, 
many Friends in a body, which separated in 1827 
from their brethren, hold that neither righteous¬ 
ness nor unrighteousness can be transmitted as an 
inheritance. They rest on the declaration that 
“the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall be on 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be on 
him,” Ezek. xviii. 2, 25. They hold that the Bible 
does not teach that guilt is inherited either from 
Adam or from any of our forefathers, and that it is 
a matter of fact and feeling that we do not feel any 
sorrow for their sin. As to our moral state, man 
was made in the divine image; but being left to the 
freedom of his own will, he fell from that estate, 


and experienced all that was involved in the warn¬ 
ing, “ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,” for “ to be carnally minded is death.” 

On the doctrine of God and a trinity of persons 
in the divine Being, while the old or orthodox 
body holds the deity of the Father, they also main¬ 
tain the eternal existence of the Logos or Word 
which was in the beginning with God and was God, 
and this Logos was in Jesus Christ, who was con¬ 
ceived and born of the Virgin Mary without sin, 
so that in him there was the union of the deity and 
the humanity, the Hicksite or secession body lean 
to Unitarian views. On the subject of reconcilia¬ 
tion the orthodox Friends are in accordance with 
evangelical professors, but the Ilicksites hold that 
Jesus lived and died for the purpose of removing 
the enmity against God which dwells in the human 
heart, and that the Spirit of Christ still operates in 
the soul of man for this object, that the sinner can¬ 
not come into harmony with God until the sinful 
nature is removed, and that it can only be effected 
by the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and that when 
the sinful nature is slain in man by God’s Spirit 
being dominant in us, then the justice of God is 
satisfied, because there is nothing vindictive in the 
character and rule of God. 

As to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Friends 
hold that there is no evidence that Christ intended 
that the ordinance usually called “the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per” was to be perpetual. lie observed the pass- 
ovet* and conformed to the Mosaic law, but at his 
crucifixion he blotted out the handwriting of ordi¬ 
nances, and “took it out of the way, nailing it to 
his cross,” Col. ii. 14, and that the only “commu¬ 
nion” which they hold is to be recognized in the 
Church is that which Christ referred to when he 
said, “ If any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me,” Rev. iii. 20, for it is only in this 
intercourse that there is fellowship with God and 
strength infused into the soul. Outward baptism 
with water they reject, holding that the “ washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost” 
is the only baptism which is provided for salvation. 

The Friends hold that no set form has been pre¬ 
scribed by God for public ordinances and worship. 
In their meetings they devote much time to silent 
meditation and self-examination, and only when 
they conceive that by the Spirit they are led to 
address the audience do they offer anything in the 
way of teaching or warning. They recognize the 
propriety of women taking part in their assemblies 
as preachers and exhorters, for the promise was 
that “your sons and your daughters shall proph¬ 
esy.” No salaried ministers are recognized in their 
connection, but itinerants may receive hospitality 
from the brethren when they are traveling on the 
work of the Lord. They make no distinction be¬ 
tween laity and clergy, and they admit members of 
both sexes to take part in their deliberations and 
decisions. In meetings for discipline the sexes 
assemble in separate apartments, but in cases of 
necessity they deliberate together, either by com¬ 
mittees or otherwise. They are altogether opposed 
to war as being inconsistent with the religion of 
the gospel, and they hold that the imposition of 
oaths is unlawful, and that the language of our Lord 
on this subject admits of no doubt whatever. They 
aim at great simplicity and directness of speech, 
avoiding the complimentary language of society, 
dispensing with titles of honor, and striving by few 
modifications of dress to testify against the vanity 
of the world and the slavery of changing forms. 

In the beginning of this century it was perceived 
that a tendency toward latitudinarianism began to 
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prevail in the connection, and in 1827 an extensive 
division took place in the body, so that two sepa¬ 
rate societies exist, each using the name of Friends, 
but the seceding body differing from the other by 
the adoption of theological views that are usually 
recognized as Socinian. This schism chiefly af¬ 
fected the body in the United States, and the ad¬ 
vanced party, usually called “Ilicksites,” from a 
leading man in the denomination, repudiate the 
ordinary idea of atonement, holding that Scripture 
does not teach that a satisfaction or compensation 
was needed before God could or would forgive sin, 
and that the idea that Jesus Christ was appointed 
to be killed before pardon could be extended to 
pinners is utterly to be rejected. In both bodies 
the general oversight lies in the “yearly meet- 
ings,” which assemble in London, in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, etc., and in 
these assemblies all needful legislation for govern¬ 
ment and administration takes place. 


from the pantheistic mystics, who were for “sink¬ 
ing directly into the depths of the divine essence.” 
The Inquisition seized on many of their leaders, 
and Nicholas of Basle and two of his followers, 
Martin of Richenau and many others were put to 
death. Milman has truthfully said that the effects 
of these men were “seen in the earnest demands 
for reformation by the councils, the sullen estrange¬ 
ment, notwithstanding the reunion to the sacerdotal 
yoke, during the Hussite wars, the disdainful neu¬ 
trality when reformation by the councils seemed 
hopeless.” 

FRIENDS, PROGRESSIVE. In the year 
1853 a division took place in the Kennctt monthly 
meeting of Friends in Chester co., Pa., caused by 
differences among the members on subjects con¬ 
nected with social and religious progress. Before 
the division the body was known as “ Hicksite,” 


may be gathered from his own words. Writing in 
his youth, he says, “All the religious system in 
which I was bred has been overthrown, but this 
causes me no uneasiness. It was easy for me to 
throw the atonement overboard. I have never 
had any dread of God; the thought of the holy 
One has always been to me a thought of peace.” 
On the death of his mother he wrote: “The belief 
in a reunion I leave to others; I am not phantast 
enough to hold it.” He was born at Barby in 1773, 
filled the chair of mathematics at Heidelberg and 
of philosophy at Jena, where he died in 1843. 

FRIEZE (freeze), a term in classical archi¬ 
tecture. It is that part which lies between the 
architrave and the cornice. It is plain in the 
Tuscan order. In the Ionic it is ornamented with 
sculpture. In the Doric it may be distinguished 
by three raised flutes called triglyphs rising into 


FRIENDS OF GOD. In the fourteenth 
century mysticism spread very extensively in the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy, and the move¬ 
ment affected all classes. It was remarkable that 
the masses who came under this influence contin¬ 
ued in connection with the Church, and yet they 
placed the clergy and laity on a level in order to 
the idea of a perfect Christian brotherhood. They 
did not aim at the formation of a new sect. Their 
avowed desire was to effect the renunciation of self, 
to realize in active obedience the entire will of 
God, and so to be influenced by the Spirit as to 
secure union and community with the Deity. From 
Cplogne to Strasburg the region of the Rhine was 
thus affected. In Basle, Constance and farther east 
in Germany the brotherhood extended. Preachers 
with these views went forth to teach the people, 
endeavoring to lead them into the experience of a 
spiritual Christianity ; and as Neander has said of 
them, “ those priests who, scorning to be troubled 
by the common scruples during the time of the 
papal interdict and amid the ravages of the Black 
Death, bestowed the consolations of religion on the 
forsaken people.” Tauler of Strasburg, the cele¬ 
brated Dominican monk and eminent preacher, 
was a leader among them. He labored with amaz¬ 
ing zeal and great power among the towns and vil¬ 
lages from Strasburg to Cologne, and his influence 
is even yet recognized by the people, who still prize 
his appeals and sermons. Schmidt says of these 
Friends of God, as they called themselves, they were 
“mystics to the height of mysticism; each believer 
was in direct union with God, with the Trinity, not 
with the Holy Ghost alone;” and Milman states 
that, while they denied all special prerogatives to 
the clergy except the dispensation of the sacra¬ 
ments, and while they were not Bible Christians, yet 
“they honored and loved the Bible, but sought 
and obtained revelation beyond it. They rejected 
one clause of the Lord’s Prayer. Temptations were 
marks of God’s favor not to be deprecated; but 
though suffering was a sign of divine love, it was 
not self-inflicted suffering. They disclaimed ascet¬ 
icism, self-maceration, self-torture. All things to 
the beloved were of God; all therefore indifferent.” 
Neander defends them generally from the charge 
of pantheism, but “ Master Eckhardt,” in conse¬ 
quence of his tendency to pantheistic mysticism, 
had several of his propositions condemned, where¬ 
upon he renounced them. Suso, the Dominican 
monk of Suabia, was another of their leaders. He 
agreed with Tauler in giving prominence to the 
mediation of Christ as necessary to secure commu¬ 
nion with God, and in this he was distinguished 



Shrine of St. Frideswide, in the Cathedral of Oxford, England.—S ee Frideswide, 




Saint. 


and the separating party desired to go farther 
than their brethren in the way of “progress.” 
The new body refused to adopt any creed or any 
form or rule of discipline, receiving all who were 
moral and who desired to advance the family of 
man by works of purity and beneficence. The 
party rejected all forms of ecclesiasticism and 
church-order, which they set down as supersti¬ 
tion, and they allowed to associate with them, 
whatever their views might be, all who submitted 
to order in their assemblies. Similar divisions 
took place in other “ meetings,” and the title by 
which these separatists is generally known is that 
of Progressive Friends. 


spaces called metopes, and these are commonly 
ornamented with sculpture. Flowers and figures 
are used in the Corinthian order. Some writers 
apply the term frieze to any horizontal band which 
is occupied with sculpture. 

FRIGGA (frig'ga) was the wife of Odin, and 
the leading goddess in the mythology of Scandi¬ 
navia. She presided over marriages, was cognizant 
of the fate of men, was skilled in botany and emi¬ 
nent for her wise counsels to Odin. As Odin was 
the sun, Frigga was the type of the earth, which 
drew from him the principles of light, warmth and 
fruitfulness. She is often confounded with Freya. 


FRIES (fries), JACOB FRIEDERICH, an 
eminent German philosopher who aimed at freeing 
the system of Kant from certain weaknesses which 
he found in that philosopher’s arrangement, and 
also at changing the order of his logical processes. 
He regarded practical philosophy as the goal of 
all philosophical research, and he divides it into a 
moral and a religious theory. His idea of religion 


FRINGE, Num. xv. 38, 39; Deut. xxii. 12. 

See Hem of Garment. 

FRITH (frith), JOHN, whose name is often 
given FRYTH, was one of the most celebrated of 
the early English Reformers and martyrs. He was 
born at Seven Oaks, in Kent, where his father was 
an innkeeper, and sent to Cambridge. He became 
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so famous that when Cardinal Wolsey founded his 
great college at Oxford (now Christ Church), Frith 
was transferred to it from King’s College. When 
at Cambridge, he was impressed by Tvndale with 
the views of the Reformers; and this becoming 
known, he had, with many others, to fly to the 
Continent in 1528. Two years afterward he re¬ 
turned, and he must have been in want, as he was 
detained at Reading as a vagabond and set in the 
stocks. The schoolmaster of Reading discovered 
his condition in consequence of a Latin letter 
which Frith sent him. Reaching London, he en¬ 
tered into a discussion on purgatory with Sir 
Thomas More. Ere long he was cast into the 
Tower, and there he was examined before Cran- 
mer, the chancellor and several bishops. He again 
opposed purgatory, transubstantiation, the mass 
and the idolatries of Romish services. He was 
then sent to an episcopal commission at St. Paul’s, 
where he was condemned and handed over to the 
civil power for execution. He was burnt in Smith- 
field on the 4th day of July, 1533. He maintained 
his fortitude to the last, and he forgave a bigoted 



Tiie Frogs of Egypt. 


priest who told the people that they should no 
more pray for him than for a dog. He was an 
eminent scholar. Many of his works have been 
reprinted of late years in London, and they are of 

great value. 

FRITHSTOOL (frith'stool), sometimes writ¬ 
ten FREEDSTOOL, a seat which in ancient 
times was placed in some churches which enjoyed 
the privilege of sanctuary, on reaching which the 
fugitive was safe. Specimens of these seats remain 
at Beverley in Yorkshire, and at Ilexham-on-the- 
Tyne, west of Newcastle. The chair at Beverley 
had an inscription in Latin, which in English runs, 
“ This stone seat is called the frcedstoll — i. c., the 
chair of peace—to which a person accused of crime, 
on reaching it, has all forms of protection.” 

FRITZ (frits'), SAMUEL, a Jesuit missionary 
who did a great work in South America. He was 
born in Germany in 1650, and died in Peru in 1730. 
The Brazilians were hostile to his schemes, and 
broke up his settlements. The map which he con¬ 
structed of the Amazon and its confluents was long 
held in great repute, but it is now out of date. 


FROG [Hebrew ttephardeah , Greek balraclios ]. 
The only occasion in which this animal is noticed 
in the Old Testament is the second plague upon 
Egypt. “ I will smite all thy borders with frogs, 
and the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, 
which shall go up and come into thine house and 
into thy bedchamber and upon thy bed, and into 
the house of thy servants and upon thy people, 
and into thine ovens and into thy kneading- 
troughs.” In fulfillment of this menace the frogs 
came out of the river in numbers so immense that 
when they died “they gathered them together 
upon heaps, and the land stank,” Ex. viii. 2, 3, 14. 

Frogs exist in great abundance in the Nile. 
Three or four species have been recognized there, 
as Rana picta , R. csculcnta , R. punctata , all in im¬ 
mense numbers, and we believe also R. temporaria , 
the common American frog, which is spread over 
the whole northern hemisphere. Which of these 
species constituted the plague it is impossible to 
say; in all probability all were included, all hav¬ 
ing the same habits and all living under the same 
conditions of existence. The miracle consisted, not 
in the making of the frogs for the occasion, but in 
the gathering of them from their ordinary haunts 
in the river, and causing them to crowd and swarm 
where ordinarily they would not have been found. 

Ordinarily, frogs are not to be found in great 
numbers and intruding into human habitations, 
except in low, marshy situations, and it is well 
known what annoyance and disgust is occasioned 
in such situations, especially within the tropics, 
during the storms of the monsoon, or at the setting 
in of the rainy season, by all places becoming in¬ 
fested with frogs. But the annoyance and horror 
connected with such a visitation in Egypt would 
be aggravated by the manifestly supernatural 
character of the calamity, since frogs are not 
usually found there in large numbers, or so as to 
occasion any trouble. And the evil would be still 
further increased by the circumstance that the 
frog was, for some reason not certainly known, 
regarded by the Egyptians as a type of Pthah, 
their creative power. 

In the New Testament also we have but a single 
mention of the frog—viz., in the symbolic imagery 
of the apocalypse. Here, too, it is in connection 
with one of the plagues of God’s wrath: “1 saw 
three unclean spirits, like frogs, come out of the 
mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the 
beast, and out of the mouth of the false prophet. 
For they are the spirits of devils [demons], work¬ 
ing miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the 
earth, and of the whole world, to gather them to 
the battle of that great day of God almighty,” Rev. 
xvi. 13, 14. 

FROISSARD DE BROISSIA (frois'sard 
de-brois'sh’a), CHARLES, a French Jesuit who 
became celebrated for his share of an earnest dis¬ 
cussion touching the usage of Chinese words to 
express the idea of God. On this point a war 
prevailed among the Jesuits and the Dominicans. 
The Jesuits held that the term Tien and Cliang-li 
signified the God of heaven, and that the honors 
paid by the Chinese to deceased ancestors were 
mere lawful observances not opposed to the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The battle waxed fierce, and on refer¬ 
ence to the emperor of China he decided on be*, 
half of the Jesuits, but Clement XI. took the sidfi* 
of the Dominicans, and declared their view ortho¬ 
dox. Froissard died near Pekin in 1704. He left 
little of note in the way of original writings; chief 
among his remains are a few translations into 
Chinese. 


FROMMENT (from'ment), ANTOINE, a 
disciple of Farel who labored with him in Swit¬ 
zerland, especially in the canton de Vaud. On the 
departure of Farel from Geneva, Fromment took 
his place, acting at first as a schoolmaster, and 
sedulously teaching the people the doctrines of 
the Reformers. He found Geneva in a state of 
great excitement, and in consequence of his 
preaching against Romanism he had to flee. 
Again he returned, and again he was compelled to 
leave. In 1537 he settled as pastor at St. Gervais, 
where he remained for fifteen years, and in con¬ 
sequence of serious charges against him by his wife 
he was removed from the ministry. He died in 
1585, leaving behind him a history of the Refor¬ 
mation in Geneva. 

FRONTLETS (front'lets), Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. 
vi. 8 ; xi. 18. See Phylactery. 

FROST. There is a greater difference between 
the temperature of the day and that of the night 
in Western Asia* than in our own climate. This 
difference is most felt in spring and autumn, when 
the alternation is pretty much as if a day warmer 
than our ordinary summer days were succeeded 
by one of our winter nights. And even in winter 
the days are warm, while the nights are frosty. 
European travelers especially feel the alternation, 
and the fact illustrates Jacob’s complaint, Gen. 
xxxi. 40; comp. Job xxxvii. 10; Ps. cxlvii. 16-18; 
Jer. xxxvi. 30. 

FROUDE (frood), RICHARD HURRELL, 
M.A., was one of the leaders in the great religious 
movement which commenced in Oxford, and was 
known in its early stages by the term Tractarianism, 
from the celebrated tracts which were issued from 
time to time for the purpose of expounding and 
disseminating the views of the party. He was a 
native of Devonshire, born in 1803, and educated 
at the great school of Eton, near Windsor, whence 
he removed to Oriel College in 1821. That col¬ 
lege, in which he became a Fellow and tutor, was 
at the time the abode of the most active and inde¬ 
pendent thinkers in the university, such as New¬ 
man Whateley and Pusey, the latter of whom held 
on to the English Church, the former entering the 
Church of Rome, while Whateley became one of 
the most powerful antagonists of his early com¬ 
panions. Froude was ordained in 1829, but his 
mind was unsettled, and he seemed unhappy, as be¬ 
ing never able to reach a settled condition as he 
went farther and farther from the Reformed faith. 
Feeble health obliged him to leave Oxford, and he 
alternated between the West Indies and the south 
of Europe for about four years. He died in 1836. 
He was an elder brother of James Anthony Froude, 
the historian. 

FRUIT (froot), the produce of the tree and of 
the field. We may learn how comprehensively this 
word was employed by a reference to the regula¬ 
tions for the offering of the first-fruits. When the 
first-fruits and the tithes were required, they are 
described as those of corn (or wheat) and wine and 
oil, Num. xviii. 12; Deut. xiv. 23. The same 
comprehensive terms are used elsewhere, xxviii. 
51; 2 Chr. xxxii. 28; Joel ii. 19, e\idently in¬ 
tended to include generally the fruitful produc¬ 
tions of the ground. Lees makes, therefore, a 
threefold division of fruit — corn-fruit or field- 
produce, vintage-fruit and orchard-fruit. The first 
is denominated ddgdn, which signifies not merely 
wheat, or even corn, but, as Jahn says, “different 
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kinds of grain and pulse, such as wheat, millet, 
spelt, wall-barley, barley, beans, lentils, meadow- 
cummin, pepper-wort, flax, cotton, various species 
of the cucumber, and perhaps rice.” Unless the 
word had a comprehensive signification, the spirit 
of the law would have been easily evaded, and 
first-fruits and tithes might have been limited to a 
comparatively small portion of valuable produce. 
The next Hebrew word, tirdsh , is generally ren¬ 
dered “wine,” specifically the new wine of the first 
year. But it clearly has sometimes a wider mean¬ 
ing, as in Mic. vi. 14, where the “sweet wine” 
could not be literally trodden, hence Henderson 
translates “ the grape of the new wine.” It may, 
therefore, signify the fruit of the vine in general, 
whether grapes moist or dried, or the wine pro¬ 
cured from them. The third word, yilzliar , may 
comprehend, besides olives, dates, pomegranates, 
citrons, nuts, etc., generally orchard-fruits, else, as 
observed with respect to ddgdn, many products 
would escape the general law of tithing and offer¬ 
ing of first-fruits. It may be added that we read 
of “ summer-fruits,” 2 Sam. xvi. 1; Jer. xl. 10,12, 
by which is probably to be understood those 
adapted to immediate consumption. The fruit of 
trees planted in Canaan was not to be eaten for the 
first three years, being counted as “uncircum¬ 
cised ;” in the fourth year it was to be holy to the 
Lord; in the fifth it might be freely used, Lev. 
xix. 23-25. See First-fruits. Fruit trees, more¬ 
over, were not to be cut down for purposes of war, 
Deut. xx. 19, 20. 

The term “fruit” is often used metaphorically. 
Thus children are said to be “the fruit of the 
womb,” Ps. cxxvii. 3. The actions of men are 
called the “fruits” of their principles, Matt. iii. 
8; John xv. 8; Rom. vi*. 22. Similarly the graces 
implanted by the Spirit are termed “ fruit,” Gal. 
v. 22, 23. 

FRUMENTIUS (froo-men'sh’us), SAINT, 
was a native of Tyre, where he was born in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century. He and a relative 
who had accompanied their uncle on a voyage to 
Ethiopia alone escaped, as the others on board the 
vessel were slain by the natives. He became a 
teacher of the Abyssinia**, and in 326 Athanasius 
consecrated him bishop, and he returned to his 
mission, where he had great success. Theophilus, 
an Arian, bishop of Arabia, who visited him, en¬ 
tered into a controversy with him, and Constantins 
the emperor, who violently opposed the orthodox 
Church, gave him great trouble in his distant and 
almost inaccessible home. He continued faithful 
till his death, in A. I). 360, and the Latin Church 
has canonized him. 

FRY, MRS. ELIZABETH, whose active exer¬ 
tions and pious zeal in administering to the moral 
and spiritual wants of the wretched will hand down 
her name to posterity as a benefactor of mankind, 
was the wife of Joseph Fry, Esq.,'of Upton, Essex, 
and sister to Joseph John Gurney, Esq., of Earl- 
ham Hall, near Norwich, also sister to Lady Bux¬ 
ton, widow of Sir Fowell Buxton. Mrs. Fry has 
been emphatically called “ the female Howard;” 
and although she did not confine her sphere of ob¬ 
servation to the unhappy inmates of the prison 
alone, but dispensed her blessings to the poor and 
helpless wherever found, her main object through 
life was the alleviation of the sorrows of the cap¬ 
tive. “She took the gauge of misery, not as a 
matter of curiosity and philosophical speculation, 
but with the hope of relieving it. The lips that 
had been seldom opened but to blaspheme their 
84 



Maker were taught to praise him; the hands 
hitherto employed in theft were employed in 
honest labor. Infants, in a doubly lamented sense 
born in sin and bred in vice, were snatched from 
a destruction which had appeared inevitable, and 
put into a train of improvement. The gloomy 
mansion which had lately been a scene of horror 
only to be exceeded by those more dreadful future 
mansions to which it was conducting them changed 
its face. The loathsome prison which had wit¬ 
nessed nothing but intoxication and idleness, and 
heard no sounds but those of reviling and of im¬ 
precation, gradually became a scene of comparative 
decency, sobriety and order.” She died, greatly 
lamented, October 12, 1845, aged 65. 

FUEL, Isa. ix. 5, 19; Ezek. xv. 4, 6; xxi. 2. 
See Coal. 


aided by Sturm, a pupil, who became the first abbot. 
Pepin and Charlemagne both favored this house, 
and it became a centre of light to the neighborhood. 
On the outbreak of the Reformation, Fulda became 
affected, but the progress of the gospel was success¬ 
fully opposed by the abbot Balthasar. In 1631, 
when Fulda was brought under the sway of Swe¬ 
den, another unsuccessful efiort was made to intro¬ 
duce the Reformed faith. Fulda has often changed 
its political masters, and now it belongs to Prussia. 

FULDA MANUSCRIPT. This is the title of 
one of the best copies of the early Latin Version. 
It contains all the New Testament, written by the 
order of Victor, the bishop of Capua, in the year 546. 
It is now in the monastery of Fulda, in Ilesse-Cas- 
sel. It is a valuable manuscript, and deserves all 
the care with which it is so affectionately regarded. 


FULCO (ful'ko), OF 
NEUILLY,sometimes writ¬ 
ten FOULKES, was one 
of the most remarkable 
men of his time. He was 
one of the most powerful Memorial Crosses at Sandbach. England. 


popular orators of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. In early life he had been an ignorant, 
worldly-minded priest of a small charge near Paris; 
but experiencing a spiritual change, he was awak¬ 
ened to a life of great activity. He now sought edu¬ 
cation, and began sedulously to apply his whole 
powers to the preparation of his sermons and ora¬ 
tions. In Paris he became famous, students, profess¬ 
ors and all classes flocking to hear him. lie trav¬ 
eled through the country in a coarse habit, calling 
men to repentance, and denouncing vice among 
all classes. Wherever he went the masses were 
affected, abandoned men and women professed re¬ 
pentance, some fell on the ground, some were 
seized with violent spasms, and wonderful results 
followed his preaching in all parts of the country. 
His followers crossed the Channel into England, 
and he became an ardent and successful advocate 
for the fourth crusade in A. D. 1198. 

FULDA (ful'da), MONASTERY OF. This 
religious house was established by Boniface in 744, 


FULGENTIUS (ful-jen'sh’us), SAINT 
CLAUDIUS GORDIANUS, was a native of Te- 
lepta, in Northern Africa, where he was born 
about A. D. 468. At a tender age he displayed 
great parts, and it is recorded of him that lie 
could repeat all Homer while he was still a 
boy. He retired from the ordinary business of 
life and entered a monastery. He soon realized 
decided opposition from the Arians, and he would 
have gone to Egypt had not the bishop of Syracuse 
dissuaded him, on the plea that error had so widely 
spread in the East. About the year 500 he re¬ 
moved from Sicily to Africa, where he founded a 
monastery, and four years afterward lie was made 
bishop of Ruspe. Here he had much to bear be¬ 
cause of the Arianism of the emperor. Fie was 
twice banished to the island of Sardinia, but in 
A. D. 523 he was permitted to return, and he died 
in A. D. 533. He was called the Augustine of the 
sixth century. Neander says of him that he ex¬ 
plained “the system of Augustine ffitli logicaj 


FULBERT (ful'bert) is 
supposed to have been born 
in Italy about 950. He was 
one of the most learned men 
of his age, and he rose to be 
bishop of Chartres, at which 
place he conducted a school 
which rose into great im¬ 
portance. Berengarius of 
Tours was a pupil of his, and 
it is probable that from the 
teacher, the pupil received 
such views as enabled him 
afterward so manfully to 
oppose Lanfranc, on the 
doctrine of the real presence 
in the Eucharist, which the 
latter held. Like many of 
his age, his theology was 
confused on many impor¬ 
tant subjects, and he is said 
to have been the first to in¬ 
troduce into France the fes : 
tival of the Nativity of the 
Virgin. He was made 
bishop of Chartres in 1007, 
and died in 1029. 
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consistency, but in doing tins lie carefully avoided 
the harsh points of the prcdestinarian view of the 
matter. . . . He spoke of a twofold predestination, 
but by this he understood either the election to 
eternal happiness of those who were good by the 
grace of God, or the predestination of those who 
were sinners by their own choice to deserved pun¬ 
ishment.” He left several works behind him on 
the Trinity, against Arianism, against Pelagianism 
and on Predestination. 

FULFILLED. In the quotations by the New 
Testament writers of passages in the Old, wo have 
frequently the introductory formula “ that it might 
be fulfilled.” It has been questioned how this 
phrase should be understood. Some critics are 
disposed to imagine that citations are merely 
accommodated to events—that when circumstances 
occurred which brought to the writer’s mind the 
utterance of an ancient prophet or the narrative 
of a long-past fact he coupled it with what was 
then before his eye, and meant merely to say that 
the new occurrence corresponded with the old. 
But this is to deny an actual connection between 



principles of Puritanism. Upon this he com¬ 
menced a course of lectures and disputations, 
which were attended by a numerous class of 
students. It was not long before he experienced a 
favorable turn in his affairs, having attracted the 
friendly notice of Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, the 
earl of Leicester. Through his means he was 
presented, August 10, 1571, to the rectory of War- 
ley, in Essex, and soon afterward, March, 1573, to 
that of Dennington, in Suffolk. Fulke obtained 
an honorary D.D. on being appointed chaplain to 
the earl of Lincoln, when that nobleman went to 
Paris as British ambassador. The same influence 
probably contributed to Dr. Fulke’s advancement 
to the mastership of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1578. Having filled the office of vice-chancellor 
and governed his college for eleven years, he died 
in August, 1589. No less than twenty-six treatises 
were published by him, besides some works known 
to exist among the Ifarleian MSS. The character¬ 
istic of all his writings was polemical zeal in 
defence of the Protestant cause, of which he was 
one of the most able apologists of his time. Al¬ 
though controversy was his calling, three of his 
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prophecy and its fulfillment, to destroy the reality 
of any relation between a typical fact and the 
thing it was to presignify. Indeed, it repudiates 
prophecy altogether, and overthrows the basis of 
typical representation. The sound interpreter of 
Scripture must not give countenance to such an 
opinion. The phrase “ that it might be fulfilled,” 
grammatically interpreted, shows that there must 
be a real designed connection between the prophetic 
word and the event it foretells. See Quotations. 

FULKE (fulk), WILLIAM, was born about 
the year 1538, probably in London. Of his parent¬ 
age and early life nothing is certainly known. 
From Christ’s Hospital, where he is supposed to 
have received the rudiments of his education, he 
removed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the 
year 1555. After taking his B.A. degree he 
spent six years in the study of the law at Clifford’s 
Inn; but preferring divinity, he was admitted to 
holy orders; he took his M.A. in 1564, in which 
year he was elected to a Fellowship of his college. 
To the study of theology he added an accomplish¬ 
ment which was rare at that time—a sound know¬ 
ledge of the Oriental languages. He proceeded to 
his B.D. degree, but was shortly afterward ejected 
from his college for too strong a leaning to the 


works deserve to be mentioned here from their 
Biblical character. We mention them in the order 
of their publication. (1.) “ Preelections on the 
Apocalypse of St. John.” (2.) “The text of the 
New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated out of 
the Vulgar Latine by the Papists of the traiterous 
Seminarie at Rhemes, with arguments of bookes, 
chapters and annotations, pretending to discouer 
the corruptions of diuers translations, and to clear 
the controversies of these days. Whereunto is 
added the translation out of the original Greeke, 
commonly used in the Church of England, etc., 
by William Fulke, D.D.” This work may be said 
to embody the whole popish controversy respect¬ 
ing the Scriptures; and as it gives in parallel 
columns the Rheimish translation of the Vulgate 
and the bishops’ translation, it enables the reader 
to make an easy comparison of their respective 
merits. Fulke was a very able man, and his work 
is entitled to a place in every critical library. Mr. 
Charles Butler, though a Romanist, candidly com¬ 
mends it as very curious and deserving of atten¬ 
tion. This polemico-biblical work, which is a 
good voucher of the advanced learning of the 
Elizabethan divines, has been lately reprinted at 
New York, without the two rival versions. By 
the help of a close but clear type, however, the 


whole of Dr. Fulke’s unanswered and unanswer¬ 
able confutation is comprised in a convenient 8vo 
volume. (3.) “A Defence of the sincere and true 
translations of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
tongue, against the cavils of Gregory Martin, by 
William Fulke, D.D., master of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge.” This is the title (slightly abridged 
by being weeded of some vituperative epithets) of 
a work which has done good service in the Romish 
controversy since its first publication in the year 
1583, and which may still be read with interest 
for the proofs it affords of the existence of a sound 
and vigorous criticism in the age of the learned 
author. Fulke’s book is rendered the more in¬ 
teresting by incorporating in its pages the attacks 
on our early translations of the Scriptures, made 
by one of the most learned controversialists of the 
time, Gregory Martin, one of the divinity profess¬ 
ors in the English [Romanist] College of Rheims. 
Fulke’s work seems to have settled the controversy 
until the time of James II., when a Romish writer, 
named Thomas Ward, revived it by the publication 
of what was little more than an abridgment of 
Gregory Martin’s volume, entitled “ Errata of the 
Protestant Bible.” This work of Ward’s has been 
often reprinted in Ireland in the present century, 
but has called forth able refutations by the Rev. 
Drs. Ryan and Grier. 


FULLER (fulPer). The art of the fulier is 
beyond doubt of great antiquity, and, in respect to 
its two leading objects—the cleansing and the 
whitening of cloth—it seems to have reached at an 
early period a comparative degree of perfection. 
Very scanty materials, however, exist for tracing 
its progress, or for ascertaining exactly, in any 
particular age or country, what substances were 
employed in the art and what methods were 
resorted to for the purpose of making them 
effectual. Only two substances are mentioned in 
Scripture—nitre and soap, Jer. ii. 22; Mai. iii. 2; 
the former more generally as connected with a 
very strong wash, the other as distinctly employed 
in fulling. Nitre was very extensively known to 
the ancients for its use in this line. In Egypt it 
was obtained from the ashes of some plants, and 
most likely the Israelites became acquainted with 
it there, if they had not previously obtained a 
species of nitre from other sources. It is obtained 
from the urine of men and animals, the alkali in 
which, after a certain time, disengages itself, and 
this was very extensively used among the ancients 
in place of nitre, producing at little cost substan¬ 
tially the same results. But an alkali was obtained 
from a water in Armenia, and was much employed 
for washing purposes. “The ancients made oint¬ 
ments of this mineral alkali and oil, but not hard 
soap, though by these means they approached 
nearer to the invention than the old Germans in 
their use of wood-ashes, for dry solid soap can be 
made with more ease from the mineral than the 
vegetable alkali. I shall here observe that this 
alkali (the mineral) was used for washing by the 
Hebrews, and that it occurs in the sacred writings 
under the name of borith .” The powerful cleans¬ 
ing properties of this borith or soap are employed 
by the prophet Malachi as a figure under which 
to represent the prospective results of Messiah’s 
appearance, Mai. iii. 2: an internal purification, 
somewhat corresponding to this external one, 
should thereby be accomplished among men. The 
shining whiteness also of the cloth that had been 
subjected to the purifying process is referred to by 
St. Mark, when he says of our Lord’s garments on 
the mount of transfiguration that they became 
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white, “so as no fuller on earth could whiten 
them,” Mark ix. 3. 

FULLER, ANDREW, was born at Wicken, 
near Ely, Cambridgeshire, February 6, 1754. He 
became pastor of the Baptist church at Soliam, in 
1775, and removed to Kettering, in Northampton¬ 
shire, in 1782. He was one of the founders of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and acted as its secre¬ 
tary from its formation, October 2, 1792, to his 
death, May 7,1815. His education was extremely 
limited, and his early associations were very un¬ 
favorable to enlarged views of religion or to mental 
improvement in general. But the native vigor of 
his mind surmounted every obstacle, and raised 
him to be one of the ablest theologians of his day, 
while the sagacity, firmness and energy of his 
character admirably fitted him for his position in 
relation to the cause of missions. His writings are 
numerous, but his reputation as an author is chiefly 
founded on “The Gospel its own Witness,” and 
“TheCalvinistic and Socinian Systems compared.” 
The only other productions of his pen that demand 
special mention in the present w r ork are his “ Ex¬ 
pository Discourses on the Book of Genesis” and 
a similar volume “On the Revelation.” For 
learned criticism he was unfitted, but for questions 
not involving scholarship he possessed some of 
the most valuable qualifications of a Biblical ex¬ 
positor—masculine sense and acuteness, independ¬ 
ence in forming his opinions, combined with a 
profound reverence for divine truth. 

FULLER, NICHOLAS, was born in 1557 at 
Southampton, and was educated first at the gram¬ 
mar-school of that town, and afterward at Hart 
Hall, Oxford. To ripe scholarship in the ordinary 
learning of the time he added the unusual acquire¬ 
ment of a thorough knowledge of Hebrew and its 
cognate languages. His attainments have been 
commended by many eminent authorities, and his 
writings, though not voluminous, procured for him 
the respect of the learned at home and abroad. Our 
subject is one instance out of not a few which have 
occurred, and do still occur, of high-minded men, 
who toil on amidst poverty and neglect, sustained 
by the confidence that the labor which they bestow 
on a good pursuit, though it fail to requite them 
beyond the pleasure it inspires, may be not in vain. 
Fuller, to defray the expenses of his “ education, 
was amanuensis or scribe to Dr. Horne, bishop of 
Winchester; afterward he attended, as tutor-serv¬ 
ant, on Sir Henry Wallop, to Oxford; and return¬ 
ing thence, was made minister of Allington, near 
Salisbury, where he had a benefice rather than a 
living.” And here in the hours he could spare 
from tuition, to which he resorted to supplement 
the insufficiency of his clerical income, he wrote 
his six books of “Miscellanea Sacra,” or disquisi¬ 
tions of various extent, but of unvarying acumen 
and learning, in which, as Thomas Fuller quaintly 
but correctly says of him, “ he was happy in 
pitching on not difficult trifles, but useful difficul¬ 
ties, tending to the understanding of Scripture.” 
The first three books of this work were published 
at Heidelberg, 8vo, 1612, with a dedication ad¬ 
dressed to Sir II. Wallop. The author, who seems 
to have resorted to a foreign publisher because of his 
poverty, was sadly disappointed at the miserable 
manner in which his book was given to the world. 
A second edition, with the addition of a fourth 
book and a dedication to his friend Lake, after¬ 
ward bishop of Bath and Wells, appeared at 
Oxford, 1615; this was reprinted in London and 
at Heidelberg in 1618. Two more books were added 
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in the next edition, with a dedication to Bishop 
Andrewes, in whom Fuller had found a Mcecenas; 
and reprints of this appeared at Leyden in 1622 
and Strasburg in 1650, with the title “Miscellanea 
Theologica” in place of “M. Sacia.” This change 
(for which the author was not responsible) was not 
a happy or correct one, for the work is not theolog¬ 
ical in its character, though full of sacred subjects. 
In the one hundred and twenty articles or treatises 
of which the entire work consists, the author illus¬ 
trates and comments on many passages and promi¬ 
nent words of holy Scripture involving inquiries of 
natural history and archeology, as well as of sacred 
criticism and exegesis. He seems to have furnished 
his mind with information derived from many va¬ 
ried sources. The entire work is reprinted in the 
“ Critici Sacri,” among the dissertations in the 
eighth volume. Poole has also transferred to the 
pages of his “Synopsis” the substance of Fuller’s 
treatises. 

Besides his learning, which has been often com¬ 
mended for its “accuracy,” there is much good 


ably are the two MSS. which are said to be still 
extant in the Bodleian Library. 

FULLER, THOMAS, D.D., was born at Aid- 
winkle, in Northamptonshire, in June, 1608, and 
died in London 16th August, 1661. He was suc¬ 
cessively curate of St. Benet’s, Cambridge, preb¬ 
endary of Salisbury, rector of Broad Windsor, 
Dorsetshire, lecturer at the Savoy, London, and 
for a time during the Commonwealth perpetual 
curate of Waltham, and afterward vicar of Cran¬ 
ford. After the Restoration he returned to the 
Savoy, and was restored to his prebend. Though 
his life was comparatively short, and was cast on 
troublous times, not many authors have been so 
remarkable for the number and elaboration of the 
works they have produced. His claims to be 
numbered among Biblical scholars rest chiefly on 
his “ Pisgah-sight of Palestine and Confines thereof; 
with the History of the Old and New Testaments 
acted thereon;” published at London in folio. 
Perhaps no work was ever written on such a sub¬ 
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sense, kindly manner and modesty in Fuller’s 
writings, which he humbly describes as “ a widow’s 
mite thrown into the treasury as an offering to 
God and for the use of the studious.” His modest 
volume, which was in general so well received, ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of Drusius, the Belgian critic, who 
accused him of plagiarism. To this Fuller replied 
in the “Appendix Apologetica,” subjoined to his 
“Miscellanea Sacra,” which is the very model of a 
refutation. His answer to Drusius is as gentle as it 
is effective, firmly vindicating his own character as 
his dearest possession, but most sorry that it must 
needs be against the aspersions of a man whom his 
labors in the same field had made him so greatly 
to respect. Bishop Andrewes lost no time in re¬ 
warding the long-neglected but most meritorious 
scholar who had been thrown in his way; he gave 
him the valuable living of Bishop’s Waltham, in 
Hampshire, but it was too late. Fuller lived only 
a year or two to enjoy this, with a prebendal stall 
in the neighboring cathedral of Salisbury which 
had been previously bestowed upon him. He died 
about the year 1626. In the last of his published 
writings he expresses an intention of completing 
. certain other “ Opuscula ” for the press; these prob- 


ject so sparkling with wit and so full of quaint 
and humorous remark as this, at the same time 
preserving so much of faithful adherence to tluj 
subject of which the author professes to treat. 
The work is not confined to Biblical topography, 
but handles many points of history and arclueology; 
it is also illustrated by maps and engravings which 
are as quaint in their way as the text they are 
meant to illustrate. Fuller published also “A 
Comment on the Book of Ruth,” being the sub¬ 
stance of lectures delivered at St. Benet’s, “A 
Comment on the First Eleven Chapters of Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospels, concerning Christ’s Temptations,” 
and “Notes on Jonah,” appended to a volume of 
sermons. Ilis fame rests chiefly on his “Holy and 
Profane State,” his “Holy War,” his “Church 
History of Britain,” and his “History of the 
Worthies of England.” 

FULLER’S FIELD, some well-known 
ground in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem twice incidentally referred to in Old Testa¬ 
ment Scripture, 2 Ki. xviii. 17; Isa. vii. 3, and 
each time spoken of as connected with a highway, 
and as near the conduit of the upper pool. Its 
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position is not more nearly defined. There was a 
fullers’ well [see En-Rogel] on the south-east of 
the city, where, it would seem, the fullers were 
wont to carry on their trade; but this lay down in 
the valley of Hinnom, and it may be doubted 
whether it corresponds to the description given in 
the passage from Kings, where the ambassadors of 
the king of Assyria are represented as “coming 
up” to that point and speaking from thence to the 
people on the walls of Jerusalem. It may have 
been so, though nothing can be positively affirmed 
on the subject. 

FULLERS’ FOUNTAIN. See En-Rogel. 


Christianity in particular, we are supposed to mean 
something essential to religion or Christianity, so 
necessary to its being, or at least to its well-being, 
that it could not subsist, or maintain itself, without 
it,” and he holds that Scripture may be pleaded for 
asserting that things are more or less important 
a fact which is abundantly evident. 

In 1653, Parliament appointed a committee of 
divines to draw a catalogue of doctrines or points 
that should be esteemed “fundamental.” Arch¬ 
bishop Usslier declined serving on this committee, 
and Mr. Baxter was put in his place. The others 
were Dr. Owen, Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Cheynel, Mr. 
Marshal, Mr. Nve, Mr. Vines, Mr. Manton, Mr. 


11. That this same Jesus Christ, being the only 
God and man in one person, remains for ever a 
distinct person from all saints and angels, notwith¬ 
standing their union and communion with him. 

12. That all men by nature arc dead in sins and 
trespasses, and no man can be saved unless he be 
born again, repent and believe. 13. That we are 
justified and saved by grace, and faith in Jesus 
Christ, and not by works. 14. That to continue 
in any known sin, upon what pretence or principle 
soever, is damnable. 15. That God is to be wor¬ 
shiped according to his own will; and whosoever 
shall forsake and despise all the duties of his wor¬ 
ship cannot be saved. 16. That all the dead shall 


FULLERS’ SOAP, Mai. iii. 2. See Soap. 

FULLNESS (full'ness). This is the transla¬ 
tion of a Greek word in regard to which much 
has been written. For the exact understanding of 
the various passages in which it occurs exegetical 
commentaries may be consulted. It must be enough 
to say here that its simpler senses are the thing filial, 
also, abstractly, the effect of filling, and thence the 
thing whereby the effect of filling is produced. Thus, 
when it is said that “ it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fullness dwell,” Col. i. 19, that is 
meant by which the filling is effected, that of 
which Christ was full, that amount of complete 
grace which goes to make up the divine character, 
and which entirely and for ever dwells in Christ; 
as it is elsewhere said, “In him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily,” ii. 9—i. e., the 
essential being of the Deity. And of the abound¬ 
ing and excellent grace thus in Christ his believing 
people receive in continual flow, John i. 14, 16, so 
that they are “ filled with all the fullness of God,” 
Eph. iii. 19, or “even to the fullness of God,” ac¬ 
cording to their measure, even as God is in his im¬ 
measurably full. Then, again, on the other hand, 
where the Church is said to be “the fullness of Him 
that filleth all in all,” i. 23, we must take the sense 
first indicated. The Church is that which is filled, 
the filled receptacle, that into which he, agreeably 
to what has just been said, pours of his inexhaust¬ 
ible grace till he has filled it full. 
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Reyner, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Jncomb. Neal, re¬ 
ferring to their labors, says, “Mr. Baxter desired 
to offer the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments alone as containing the 
fundamentals of religion, but it was objected that 
this would include Socinians and Papists. Mr. 
Baxter replied that it was so much fitter for a 
centre of unity or concord, because it was impos¬ 
sible, in his opinion, to devise a form of words 
which heretics would not subscribe when they 
had perverted them to their own sense.” Event¬ 
ually, a scheme of sixteen articles was prepared 
which embraced the leading doctrines of an evan¬ 
gelical system, such as, 1. The Holy Scripture is 
that rule of knowing God and living unto him 
which whoso does not believe cannot be saved. 



Ancient Egyptian Funeral Procession. 

From Egyptian Sculptures, showing obsequies of the upper classes. 


FUNDAMENTALS (fun-da-men'talz). In 
the Romish Church, as well as among Protestants, 
a distinction has been recognized between doctrines 
that are fundamental and those that are essential 
to salvation. Romish theologians are accustomed 
to declare such doctrines fundamental as every 
Christian should believe and admit on pain of being 
lost, and the non-fundamental, those articles which 
a man may be involuntarily ignorant of, but which 
he would believe and receive if he were taught 
them. So that this comes nearly to the statement 
that all the doctrines which the Church teaches are 
fundamental. 

Among Lutherans, fundamental doctrines are 
those which are essential to salvation. Waterland 
on this subject says, that when we apply “the epi¬ 
thet fundamental either to religion in general or to 


2. That there is a God who is the Creator, gover¬ 
nor and judge of the world, which is to be received 
by faith, and every other way of the knowledge 
of him is insufficient. 3. That this God, who is 
the Creator, is eternally distinct from all creatures 
in his being and blessedness. 4. That this God is 
one in three persons or subsistences. 5. That Je¬ 
sus Christ is the only mediator between God and 
man, without the knowledge of whom there is no 
salvation. 6. That this Jesus Christ is the true 
God. 7. That this Jesus Christ is also true man. 
8. That this Jesus Christ is God-and man in one 
person. 9. That this Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, 
who by paying a ransom and bearing our sins has 
made satisfaction for them. 10. That this same 
Lord Jesus Christ is he that was crucified at Jeru¬ 
salem, and rose again, and ascended into heaven. 


rise, and that there is a day of judgment wherein 
all shall appear, some to go into everlasting life 
and some into everlasting condemnation. Mr. 
Baxter says, “ Dr. Owen worded these articles; 
that Dr. Goodwin, Mr. Nye and Mr. Simpson were 
his assistants; that Dr. Cheynel was scribe; and 
that Mr. Marshal, a sober, worthy man, did some¬ 
thing; but that the rest were little better than pas¬ 
sive.” As Neal observes, it appears by these arti¬ 
cles that these divines intended to exclude not only 
Deists, Socinians and Papists, but Arians, Anti- 
nomians, Quakers and others. 

FUNERAL (feu'ne-ral), BURIAL (ber'- 
re-al). The practice of burying the dead seems to 
commend itself to mankind in general, unless in 
those savage states of society in which even such 
a feeling as respect for the remains of departed 
friends has become wholly blunted. It is the prac¬ 
tice which has obtained in all Christian countries, 
partly no doubt owing to the influence of example in 
the case of our Saviour; but, besides, we trace it in 
the Old Testament as the uniform practice of the 
Jews. For all who have been made acquainted with 
God as in covenant with them have known him as 
“the God not of the dead, but of the living,” and 
have preserved the body with what care they could, 
committing it to the earth in hope of a blessed res¬ 
urrection. It is true that there are traces of two 
heathenish practices—embalming and burning; but 
they are mere traces, and afford no reason for sup¬ 
posing the practices to have been adopted among 
the people of God to any appreciable extent. The 
Egyptians had early betaken themselves to the 
singular custom of embalming their dead, as if, for 
want of any better hope, they would bid defiance 
to the ravages of the last enemy, and delay the pro¬ 
cess of corruption to the very latest possible mo¬ 
ment. Yet even Jacob and Joseph, who were 
embalmed, as persons of their exalted rank in 
Egypt were wont to be, were buried in the same 
place, probably in the same manner, as others who 
had been committed to the grave without under¬ 
going this process, Gen. xlix. 29; 1. 26. And the 
wish expressed so strongly by them to be buried in 
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the Land of Promise, and where their forefathers 
Abraham and Isaac lay, when taken in connection 
with Abraham’s refusal to be buried among the 
idolatrous Canaanites, and his earnestness to ac¬ 
quire a burial-place which should be exclusively 
his own, Gen. xxiii. 6-9, are marks of the same 
truth having hold of their minds—namely, a con¬ 
viction that their very bodies belonged to the Lord 
their God, and were in faith to be committed to 
the dust to which they must return. So with the 
other heathenish practice of burning the dead it 
seems to have been altogether exceptional; in time 
of a plague, for instance, when this burning might 
check infection, Amos vi. 9, 10, or in such a case 
as King Saul’s, whose body was so mangled that 
a decent ordinary burial could with difficulty be 
given, though in this case also the bones received 
the rites of burial, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 13. 

The heat of the climate in Palestine makes it 
desirable to hasten the funeral as much as possible, 
sometimes within an hour or two of death, seldom 
so long as a whole day after; and in the cases of 
Ananias and Sapphira, Acts v. 1, etc., interment 
seems to have taken place without delay. Another 
reason would urge this among the Jews—the law 
which made any one unclean for seven days who 
touched a dead body or was in a dwelling along 
with one, Num. xix. 11,14. As soon as the breath 
was gone the nearest relatives closed the eyes and 
gave a parting kiss, Gen. xlvi. 4; 1. 1. Then the 
body was washed with water and dressed and laid 
out for burial, Acts ix. 37, rolled in a sheet, Matt, 
xxvii. 59, or bound in grave-clothes, John xi. 44. 
Whenever the news of the decease spread abroad, 
friends and neighbors came crowding in, and filled 
the house with loud, wild lamentations; and these 
were frequently the more remarkable for apparent 
violence of emotion when hired mourners were 
called in, who even made use of instrumental 
music to add to the piercing, wailing sounds, Matt, 
ix. 23, with Mark v. 38; Jer. ix. 17; 2 Chr. xxxv. 
25. These mourners accompanied the body to the 
grave with every gesticulation that could express 
ungovernable grief—tearing their hair, beating 
their breasts, rending their garments and uttering 
lamentable cries, all which have been often de¬ 
scribed by modern travelers in the East. The body 
was seldom put in a coffin, though a special reason 
might require this, as when Joseph’s body was to 
be carried up to Canaan; but the present custom 
of these countries seems to have also prevailed of 
old—to carry the body simply on a bed or bier 
borne by the friends, while some nearest relations 
or others most deeply interested walked imme¬ 
diately behind, Gen. xxv. 8, 9; 2 Sam. iii. 31, etc.; 
Luke vii. 12. The body, dressed in its grave- 
clothes, which might be very much the same as 
those that were worn during life, and with a nap¬ 
kin wrapped round the face, John xi. 44; xix. 40, 
was then laid in the grave, and the funeral party 
returned home to eat the mourning feast, Jer. xvi. 
6, 7; Ezek. xxiv. 17; IIos. ix. 4. From the first 
of these texts it may be inferred that certain hea¬ 
then practices of cutting the hair and tearing the 
flesh in mourning had crept into use in spite of 
the law of God against them, Lev. xix. 28. From 
the history of Lazarus and his sisters, we see that 
it was usual for friends to continue for days com¬ 
ing in order to console the bereaved relatives, and 
that it was also usual for these mourners to go to 
the grave and weep there, John xi. 19, 31. 

The time during which these gatherings of sym¬ 
pathizers continued, and the extent to which money 
was laid out upon the funeral itself and the feasting 
connected with it, are not determinable from Scrip¬ 


ture, though there is mention of seven days, Gen. 

1. 10; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; and a month, Nura. xx. 
29; Deut. xxxiv. 8. But if an approximate esti¬ 
mate is permissible from practice in Syria at pres¬ 
ent, everything was arranged on an excessive and 
extravagant scale. Dr. Thomson furnishes some 
good evidence of this. He speaks of the enormous 
gatherings being repeated at stated times for forty 
days; and he mentions a case that occurred as lie 
was writing, of a young friend who had lost his 
father, and from whom the ecclesiastics were de¬ 
manding 20,000 piastres for their subsequent ser¬ 
vices. And he believes that as families are now 
often reduced to poverty by funerals, it was so also 
in ancient times. And on this principle he ex¬ 
plains the protestation which an Israelite made in 
the year of tithing as to his having completed his 
givings for religious and charitable purposes, Deut. 
xxvi. 14: “I have not eaten thereof in my mourn¬ 
ing, neither have I taken away aught thereof fpr 
any unclean use, nor given aught thereof for the 
dead”—that is, he had not been tempted in any 
such emergency, and amidst its expensive and op¬ 
pressive demands, to alienate from the service of 
God and the wants of the poor that which ought 
rightfully to be devoted to them. On the other 
hand, it has been alleged that there is danger of 
error in connecting such extravagances with the 
older and better period of Israelitish history. 

Burial-places are 
in the East still 
kept with great 
neatness, often 
fenced in and 
planted with trees, 
as Abraham’s ap¬ 
pears to have been. 

Often there is a title 
telling who has 
been buried on the 
spot, a practice also 
of the Israelites, 2 
Ki. xxiii. 17. These 
burial-places, being unclean by the law of Moses, 
were on the outside of the cities, except in the 
case of Jerusalem, as is reported, where the sepul¬ 
chres of the kings were in the city of David, 2 
Chr. xvi. 14, the like being done in Samaria with 
the kings of the ten tribes, if we may judge from 
2 Ki. x. 35; xiii. 9, etc. An exception appears 
also to have been made in favor of Samuel, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 1; xxviii. 3. Perhaps the half-heathenisli 
worship of the ten tribes led the people, however, 
to bury beside their altars, as at Bethel, in the same 
manner in which churchyards came to be burial- 
places among Christians in times of superstition, 
2 Ki. xxiii. 15, 16. Graves may sometimes have 
been quite like our own, but the prevailing taste 
was to build houses for the dead, which men might 
do for themselves during their lifetime, and often 
these were cut out of the living rock, 1 Sam. xxv. 
1; 1 Ki. ii. 34; Isa. xxii. 16; Luke xxiii. 53. To 
a cave there was a door, or sometimes a stone was 
rolled to the mouth of it, as at the graves of Laza¬ 
rus and our Lord. At other times they seem to 
have stood more open, and to have afforded a shel¬ 
ter to outcasts from society, Isa. lxv. 4; Mark v. 5. 
But in order that those who wished to live in obe¬ 
dience to the law might not contract impurity un¬ 
intentionally, the multitudes of sepulchres about 
Jerusalem are said to have been whitewashed 
every year about the time of the Passover, so that 
all might easily avoid them. This has been un¬ 
derstood to give point to our Saviour’s denuncia¬ 
tion of the hypocrites of his day, whom he com¬ 


pared to the newly-whitened sepulchres, Matt, 
xxiii. 27. 

There was no greater dishonor possible than the 
violation of the sepulchres of the dead, which God 
threatened and brought to pass on daring intro¬ 
ducers and supporters of idolatry among his pro¬ 
fessed people, 2 Ki. xxiii. 15, etc.; Jer. viii. 1, 2. 
To others it was threatened, as a punishment of 
similar severity, that they should be deprived of 
burial altogether, 2 Ki. ix. 10; Jer. xxii. 18, 19. 
The same indignity was threatened to the blas¬ 
phemous kings of Assyria, Isa. xiv. 19, 20. Public 
criminals who had been put to deatli were buried, 
Deut. xxi. 22, 23, but of course with as little of 
respect as was consistent with common decency. 
This would naturally have been the fate of our 
Lord’s body, from which, however, it was preserved 
by the special providence of God, according to what 
had been foretold, Isa. liii. 9. 

There are magnificent ranges of tombs, named 
those of the kings, of the judges and of the proph¬ 
ets, remaining at Jerusalem. Scripture also speaks 
of the graves of the common people, of which it is 
less reasonable to expect distinct traces. 

FURLONG (fur'long), the rendering in our 
Bibles of stadion or stadium, which was the eighth 
of a Roman mile, and equal to about 202 yards 
English. See Measures. 


FURNACE (fur'nass). There are various 
Hebrew words which are thus rendered. They 
doubtless describe different kinds of furnaces. 
Thus kibshan, derived from a verb signifying 
“to subdue,” implies a furnace that subdues metals 
or whatever is subjected to it, Gen. xix. 28; Ex. 
ix. 8, 10; xix. IS, a smelting-furnace, and accord¬ 
ing to Kimchi, a lime-kiln. Kh&r, implying heat, 
is also a smelting-furnace, Prov. xvii. 3; xxvii. 21; 
Ezek. xxii. 18, 20, 22. This word is frequently 
used metaphorically to indicate heavy trial, Deut. 
iv. 20; 1 Ki. viii. 51; Isa. xlviii. 10. Tannftr, 
used sometimes generally, Gen. xv. 17; Isa. xxxi. 
9, is more specifically a baker’s furnace or an oven, 
as it is sometimes rendered, Ex. viii. 3; Lev. ii. 
4; vii. 9; xi. 35. It is described as a kind of large 
round pot, earthen or of other material, two or three 
feet high. It is heated by a fire made within, and 
then the dough or paste is spread on the sides to 
bake, forming thin cakes. The Chaldee attxin is a 
large furnace built like a brick-kiln, and must have 
had an opening at the top to cast in the materials 
and a door at the ground by which to extract the 
metal, Dan. iii. 6. The punishment of casting into 
a furnace has subsisted in the East to modern times. 
There are two Greek words used in the New Testa¬ 
ment for furnace, kaminos, a smelting or caleimin- 
ing-furnace, Matt. xiii. 42, 50; Rev. i. 15; ix. 2, kli- 
banos, a baker’s oven, Matt. vi. 30; Luke xii. 28. 

FURNITURE (fur'ni-ture). The furniture 
of Eastern dwellings, especially in the earlier ages, 
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was simple. The poorer classes had few but abso¬ 
lutely necessary articles. The chamber which the 
rich woman of Shuncm furnished for Elisha was 
deemed amply provided with “a bed, and a table, 
and a stool, and a candlestick,” 2 Ki. iv. 10; for 
we may be sure that as she intended to do the 
prophet honor, she would supply all fitting things; 
and he was gratified, we find, at the care bestowed 
upon him. 



Egyptian Table. 


In Palestine, where usages continue from gener¬ 
ation to generation, the custom prevails of placing 
large pins or nails in the walls while they arc soft 
in the process of erection, and these nails are used 
for hanging up garments, thereby saving boxes and 
wardrobes among the poor, Ezra ix. 8; Isa. xxii. 
23. The heat of the Eastern climate disposed the 
inhabitants to a reclining position when fatigued, 
and hence the prevalence of rich mats and carpets 
and cushions instead of hard and unyielding chairs. 
Even wealthy people preferred the luxury of di¬ 
vans and low couches, where ease might be had in 
the recumbent, posture; and the wealth and taste 
of the owners were displayed in the richness of the 



Egyptian Stools. 


material and the adornment of their frames, Ezek. 
xiii. 18; Amos vi. 4; Prov. vii. 1G. In the time 
of Moses the Hebrews sat when at table, and re¬ 
clining came in at a much later day. Chairs of 
state, hangings richly embroidered, were common 
in palaces, and the openings of apartments were 


provided with draperies to create shade and to 
afford a refreshing air when kept in motion. For 
sleeping, mats or skins were probably often used 
to recline upon; and these, with, it may be, a mat¬ 
tress spread upon them, served for a bed, while 
the upper garment was the covering, Ex. xxii. 
25-27; Deut. xxiv. 12,13. The whole could easily 
be rolled up; hence our Lord’s command to “ take 
up” the bed and carry it to the house, Matt. ix. 
G. The apartments even of the wealthier would 
seem empty to an American eye; nevertheless, the 
luxurious had rich carpets, couches or divans and 
sofas, and sometimes the frames of these were in¬ 
laid with ivory, Amos vi. 4, and the coverings of 
tapestry and fine linen carefully perfumed, Prov. 
vii. 1G, 17. Dr. Thomson describes the lack of 
useful furniture in Palestine at the present day. 
For a dining-table “a polygonal stool” fourteen 
inches high is brought into the room, and a tray 
with the provisions set upon it. Silver spoons are 
used by the richer people, but they have neither 
knives nor forks; and if any of them try to imitate 
European customs, “ the knives, forks and spoons 
are rusty, the plates, dishes and glasses ill-assorted, 
dirty, badly arranged and not in sufficient quantity, 
the chairs are rickety, and the table stands on legs 


Thus, having founded a convent in Ireland before 
he left his native land for France, he established 
houses in three kingdoms. lie died about G50, and 
great wonders are recorded of him in Bollandus, 
respecting his visions and his intercourse with 
angels. 



Egyptian Chairs. 


FUTURE LIFE. See Immortality. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. See Punish¬ 
ment. 



spasmodic and perilous.” There is, and no doubt 
there was, a hand-mill in every house. The few 
necessary utensils are made of earthenware, copper 
and leather, and the light is obtained from lamps 
fed with olive oil. 

FURSEUS (fur'se-us), an Irish Scot, who be¬ 
came a missionary. lie founded the abbey of Lag- 
ny near Paris, of which he became abbot. lie left 
Lagny, and founded another at Knobersburg, in 
West Anglia, and this house also he left to the 
care of Foillan, in order to retire into solitude. 


FYNE (fine), PASSCHIER DE, a celebrated 
Remonstrant who refused to subscribe the canons 
of the synod of Dort, and who was consequently 
suspended from the ministry. He continued to 
preach, and then he was banished. At length, after 
many trials, he was settled over a church in Haar¬ 
lem in 1G38. Even here he encountered opposition, 
but eventually he was permitted to live in peace, 
lie was born at Leyden in 1588, and died at 
Haarlem in 1661. His sharpness of speech has 
been assigned as a reason why his life was so full 
of trouble. 
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GAAL (gah'al), the son of one Ebed, who ap¬ 
pears to have resided, if not in Shechem, yet in its 
immediate neighborhood, and to have been of some 
note there. Gaal, his son, took advantage of the 
discontent that after a short period began to spring 
up against Abimelech, and emboldened the people 
to throw off his yoke. He came over, it is said, 
with his brethren, and won the Shechemites to his 
confidence; so that when at the close of the vin¬ 
tage-season the people held a feast in the house of 
their god Baal-berith, and became inflamed with 
wine, they cursed Abimelech and made Gaal their 
leader. The inhabitants of Shechem, it is evident, 
were at the time to a large extent idolaters; and 
the majority of them would seem to have been, not 
Israelites, but descendants of the ancient Canaan- 
ites. Hence, Gaal, who himself appears to have 
been of the same stock, wrought upon their na¬ 
tional feelings, and exhorted them to cast ofl the 
authority of the upstart Abimelech and fall back 
upon the family of the original lord of the place, 



“Hamor, the father of Shechem,” Jud. ix. 28. 
In short, the revolt of Gaal seems to have been an 
attempt on a limited scale to get rid of the Israel- 
itish ascendency by stirring up the old Canaanitish 
spirit of nationality, and for the purpose of rous¬ 
ing it the more, pointing to the wrongs and oppres¬ 
sions that had been practiced by the unscrupulous 
son of Gideon. The attempt, however, failed; the 
party of Gaal was defeated bv Abimelech, and his 
retreat into Shechem was cut off* by Zebul, the 
officer whom Abimelech had left in charge of the 
place. Whither he fled, or what ultimately became 
of him, we are not told; but the Shechemite revolt 
which he had headed only issued in the destruc¬ 
tion of the Canaanitish interest in the place, for 
the people themselves, who adhered to Gaal and 
the stronghold of their god, were burned to ashes, 
Jud. ix. 44-49. 

GAASH (gah'ash), a hill in the territory of 
Ephraim by Timnath-serah, Joshua’s inheritance, 
and the place where he was buried, Josh. xxiv. 
30; Jud. ii. 9. One of David’s warriors is said to 


G. 


be “of the brooks of Gaasli,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 
Chr. xi. 32. 

GABA (gah'ba), a city of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 
24; Ezra ii. 2G; Neh. vii. 30. It is the same with 
Geba, which see. 


GABINIUS (ga-bin'e-us), AULUS, a Roman 
consul, born B. C. 100, the friend and supporter 
of Pompey. Having obtained Syria for his prov¬ 
ince, lie restored tranquillity to Judrea, which was 
disturbed by the contests between Ilyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, and among other changes in the gov- 




GABAEL (gab'a-el). 1. An 
ancestor of Tobit, Tob. i. 1. 2. 

A person to whose charge Tobit 
entrusted money, i. 14; iv. 1, 20; 
v. 6; ix. 2, 5; x. 2. 


GABATHA (gab'a-tha), 
rest of Estli. xii. 1, a corrupt 
form of Bigthan, Estli. ii. 21. 


GABBAI (gab'ba-i), one of 
the descendants of Benjamin, 
Neh. xi. 8. 


GABBATHA (gab'ba-tha), 
the Hebrew or Aramaic term 
for what in Greek was called to 
lilhoslroton, “ the Pavement.” It 
comes into notice as the precise 
place in which, according to St. 

John, Pilate gave formal sentence against Jesus, 
John xix. 13. The Hebrew word does not exactly 
correspond in import with the Greek, and points 
rather to the raised or elevated character of the place 
in question than to the nature or appearance of the 
floor. From gab, back, or, as some think, from 
gabah , to be high, the term gabbatha is understood 
to have meant ridge or elevation , such as a judge 
might ascend for the purpose of hearing a cause 
or pronouncing a decision. That it was of this 
nature seems plain from the words of the evange¬ 
list: “When Pilate therefore heard that saying,‘he 
brought fortli Jesus, and sat down in the judgment- 
seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in 
the Hebrew Gabbatha.” It was manifestly close 
to the praitorium, probably in front of it, and from 
having an ornamental or mosaic floor was called em¬ 
phatically “ the Pavement.” Platforms with such 
a pavement might very naturally become common 
with Roman commanders, since Julius Ciesar was 
wont to carry about with him pieces of marble 
ready fitted, that they might be laid down in the 
praetorium wherever he encamped. Josephus does 
not mention the place before us by name, but lie 
gives instances of Pilate and other Roman gov¬ 
ernors seating themselves for judgment in public 
before the pnetorium or in the market-place. 


Egyptian Fauteuils. 

ernment he made the fivefold division of that 
country. He received a large bribe from Ptolemy 
Auletes, for which he was tried on his return to 
Rome, and though defended by Cicero was found 
guilty an<j banished. He died B. C. 48. 

GABLER (ga'bler), JOHANN PHILIPP, a 
German theologian who went to extreme lengths 
in rationalism. He was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1753, and died in 1827. He studied at 
Jena for six years, and it is probable that he re¬ 
ceived his intellectual bias from Griesbach and 


GABDES (gab'des), 1 Esd. v. 20, a form of 
Gaba, Ezra ii. 26. 


GABLE (gay'b’l), the vertical triangular end 
of a church or other building from the eaves to 
the ridge of the roof. Gable-window, a window in 
the gable of a building, or having its upper part 
shaped like a gable. Gablet, a small ornamented 
gable or canopy. In church architecture the gable 
varied in its elevation and ornamentation accord¬ 
ing to the period. Thus in Norman, with the semi¬ 
circular arch, the pilch of the gable was low; in 
the Early English, where the arch was sharp and 
lofty, the apex of the gable rose accordingly. In 
the Decorated and the Perpendicular, paneling 
was often introduced, and the exterior presented a 
highly ornamented appearance. 


An Early Roman Chair. 

Eichhorn. He filled the chair of theology at Alt- 
dorf from 1785 until 1804, when lie became assist¬ 
ant and successor to Griesbach. In this position 
he became very famous, and he held the office of 
pro-rector of the university several times. He 
left several works behind him of an advanced 
character, chief among which is his edition of 
Eichhorn. 
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GABRES (gah'bres), or GUEBRES igweh'- 
bres). Tbe Turks apply tbe term to Christians in 
the sense of infidels or heathens. See Gaurs. 

GABRIAS (gab're-as), according to Tob. i. 
14, the brother of Gabael, the person with whom 
Tobit left in trust ten talents of silver; but in iv. 
20, Gabael is said to be the son of Gabrias. No 
light is thrown on this discrepancy by the various 
readings and versions of this book. 


GABRIEL (ga'bre-el), “hero of God,” or 
“God’s mighty one,” the name assumed by an an¬ 
gel charged with communicating important mes¬ 
sages, first to Daniel, ch. viii. 1G; ix. 21, and then 
at the commencement of the gospel era to Zeclia- 
rias, the father of John the Baptist, and to the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, Luke i. 19, 26. The chief peculiarity 
in the case is that any name should liav^ been as¬ 
sumed by a messenger from the upper sanctuary, 
when simply coming to disclose the mind of God 
to his servants on earth, or revealing to them 
things to come. It arose, however, from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, as compared with the 
nature of the messages conveyed, the one being 
peculiarly dark and depressing, the other giving 
indication of things singularly great and wonder¬ 
ful, such as at any time would have put faith to 
the stretch, and might almost have seemed to mock 
its expectations when delivered in a season of 
gloom and discouragement. In these circum¬ 
stances it was well fitted to reassure the heart of 
faith that the messenger who brought the tidings 
of coming good was not only an angel of God, but 
an angel whose very name bore impressed on it 
the might and energy of Godhead. The appear¬ 
ance of such a one on the field of action carried 
with it a pledge that higher forces than those of 
nature should now be called into play, and that 
nothing uttered respecting God’s purposes should 
be found too hard to be accomplished. If viewed 
in this light, which is the one the Scripture narra¬ 
tive itself suggests, ihe designation of the angel in 
question by the name of Gabriel receives a quite 
natural explanation. When the visions recorded 
in Dan. viii. and ix. were given to Daniel, every¬ 
thing was at the lowest ebb with the kingdom of 
God; it seemed as if worldly elements were al¬ 
lowed to ferment and work at will in the affairs of 
men, and the interests of the covenant were to be 
lost sight of amid the struggles and projects of the 
great earthly kingdoms which were contending for 
the mastery. How cheering at such a time to 
learn from the God-empowered hero of the heav¬ 
enly hosts that these outward movements were 
but the strivings of the potsherds of the earth, 
which should soon come to naught, while God’s 
purpose to restore the covenant people, to establish 
for ever the covenant itself, and through Messiah 


the Prince set all on a firm and immovable foot¬ 
ing, was definitely fixed and settled! So, too, at 
the commencement of the gospel era, however 
general the expectation was of a coming deliver¬ 
ance, as regards the kind of deliverance that be¬ 
hoved to be accomplished and the means necessary 
to accomplish it, so far from there being any 
proper faith beforehand, the main difficulty was to 
get men to believe when the purpose of God was 
declared, and the operations of his hand were 
before their eyes. “ Whereby shall I know 
it?” was Zecharias’ ready question of doubt 
the moment he heard of the first, and com¬ 
paratively one of the least wonderful, steps in 
the process. The affairs of the sacred com¬ 
monwealth had been so long depressed, it had 
altogether assumed so much the aspect of a 
tributary worldly kingdom, and the interests 
of the house of David, in particular, had fallen 
into such decrepitude and oblivion, that the 
things which the purpose of God required to 
be done had not so much as entered the 
minds of men to conceive. Most fit was it, 
therefore, that they should have their first 
announcement from the lips of a Gabriel, 
who, as the representative and bearer of God’s 
might, could inspire confidence in the cer¬ 
tainty of what was to be brought to pass. See 
Angels. 

GABRIEL DE CHINON (she'non) was a 
Romish missionary, a native of France and a mem¬ 
ber of the order of Capuchins. He went to Persia 
about the year 1640, and at Ispahan he made many 
converts, became intimate with the languages of 
the East and obtained much favor from the shah 
Abbas II. The Armenian priests became alarmed 
at his progress, and in 1660 he had to leave, hut at 
Tabriz he founded a house for the members of his 
own order. Ten years afterward he found his way 
to the Malabar coast, in India, where he seems to 
have died at Telliclierry in 1670, the year of his 
arrival. The writings which he left behind him 
bear chiefly on the customs of the Persians and on 
religious matters connected with his order. 

GABRIEL SIONITA (se-o-ne'tah), a Mar- 
onite, born in 1574 on Mount Lebanon. He came 
to the Maronite College at Rome, and made such 
progress that he was made a professor of Oriental 
languages there. Thence lie went to Paris, where 
lie became professor of Arabic at the College dc 
France. His great and permanent work was on 
the Polyglot Bihlc of Le Jay, for which he sup¬ 
plied the Syriac and Arabic versions. He died in 
164S at Paris, leaving a grammar in Arabic for 
the use of Maronites, and a copy of the Psalms 
rendered out of the Arabic into Latin, behind him. 

GABRIEL, SAINT, CONGREGATION OF. 
There are two congregations of a monastic charac¬ 
ter in the Romish communion which have been 
formed chiefly for promoting education. The first 
was formed by Bianchetti, a senator of Bologna, 
who was born at that place in 1585, and who in 
1638 devoted himself to the formation of his order. 
At first the members lived separately, but in time 
a number formed a different system, preferring to 
live together in common. Another congregation 
has been formed in this century in France by the 
abb6 Deshayes. The aim of these brethren is to 
promote the instruction of children, especially in 
“the Christian doctrine.” This hand formed by 
Deshayes has been subdivided, as Lamnesidis has 
organized a portion of them as “ the Brothers of 



Ornamental Gable, Carlisle Cathedral, England. 


Christian Instruction,” while the party under De¬ 
shayes are called the “Congregation of Biothers 
of St. Gabriel.” In 1858 the order had 73 estab¬ 
lishments, under a superior-general chosen every 
fifth year. The general may be re-elected. There 
were about 400 members in the year 1858. 


GAD. 1. One of the sons of Jacob by Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid. At his birth Leah exclaimed, “A 
troop cometh,” Gen. xxx. 10, 11; but the render¬ 
ing of several versions is “ in felicity.” The word 
Gad, then, may be differently interpreted; but 
whatever meaning be preferred, the name was be¬ 
stowed as evincing Leah’s gratitude and confident 
expectation of yet greater blessing. Of the per¬ 
sonal history of this patriarch no particulars are 
given; we are only told that when Jacob went 
down with his family into Egypt, Gad had seven 
sons, Gen. xlvi. 16. In the prophetic blessing pro¬ 
nounced upon him, “ Gad, a troop shall overcome 
him : but he shall overcome at the last,” Gen. xlix. 
19, or more exactly, “ Gad, a plundering band 
presses on him; hut he will press upon the heel” 
— i. e., will pursue the flying enemy—the warlike 
character of the tribe, effectually repelling the 
forays made upon it, is described. The benediction 
of Moses is very similar: “Blessed is he that en- 
largeth Gad ; he dwelleth as a lion, and teareth the 
arm and the crown of the head. And he saw that 
the first part was his; for there the portion of 
(assigned by) the lawgiver was preserved. And 
he goes at the head (or with the heads) of the 
people: he executes the justice of the Lord, and 
his judgments with Israel,” Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21. 
Gad was to have a choice and ample territory al¬ 


lotted, which by his boldness he would extend; 
nor would he fail, though his own possession was 
secured, to march with the other tribes across the 
Jordan, executing with them God’s judgments on 
the doomed people of Canaan. Dr. Kalisch, how¬ 
ever, takes a different view of a part of this bless¬ 
ing; he considers that the “portion of the law¬ 
giver” implies his burying-place: “ The territory 
of Gad . . . was pre-eminently 
remarkable, because jt con¬ 
tained the grave of the great 
general and lawgiver Moses— 
a fact which so decidedly in¬ 
vested the province with a cha¬ 
racter of holiness that, though 
situated on the east of the 
river, it was regarded as one 
of the most honored parts of 
the promised land, from which 
the leaders of the people might 
legitimately arise.” 

At the first census in the wil¬ 
derness the descendants of Gad 
had multiplied to 45,650. They 
were attached to the second di- Gable-cross, Non- 
vision of the Israelitish host, WICH Cathe- 
following the standard of Rcu- DRAL ’ England * 
ben, and camping on the south of the tabernacle, 
Eliasaph, the son of Deuel, or Reuel, being their 



chief, Num. i. 12; ii. 24, 25; iii. 10-16. In the 
second enumeration in the plains of Moab this 
tribe, it appeared, had decreased ; they amounted to 
but 40,500. When the Israelites had subdued the 
country east of the Jordan, the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad preferred their request to Moses to be allowed 
to settle there. It was a land, they said, adapted for 
cattle, and they had “much cattle.” Moses was 
at first displeased with the request; he thought it 
would discourage the rest of the people, and per¬ 
haps bring upon the nation a fresh judgment from 
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the Lord. But on being assured that the tribes, 
if their wish was granted, would despatch their 
able-bodied men to aid in the conquest of Canaan, 
the great lawgiver assented, and distributed the 
territories of Og and Silion among the Reubenites, 
the Gadites and half-Manasseh, though the last- 
named people do not appear to have joined in the 
request when first made to Moses, Num. xxxii. 
1-33. 

It is not easy to give exactly the limits of the 
portion of Gad. It must have comprised the cen¬ 
tral trans-Jordanic districts, the mountains of 
Gilead, extending to Jazer and Ileshbon south¬ 
ward, and to the Arocr that faced llabbah of Am¬ 
mon, the river of Gad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 5, being prob¬ 
ably the Arnon, south-east; westward it abutted 
on the Jordan, and ran up the Arabali or Jordan 
valley in a narrow strip, to the edge or extremity 
of the Sea of Chinnereth or Lake of Gennesaret; 
it reached to Mahanaim northward, being bounded 
by Manasseh, while eastward no limit is distinctly 
assigned. Several very important cities were in¬ 
cluded in this territory ; among them, besides those 
already named, may be mentioned Ramoth-gilead 
and Succoth. From the allotment of Gad four 
cities were assigned to the Levites of the family 
of Merari—viz., Ramoth-gilead, which was also a 
refuge-city, Mahanaim, Jazer and Ileshbon, which, 
though sometimes reckoned 
to Reuben, Josh. xiii. 17, as 
being on the border of the 
two contiguous tribes, must 
really have belonged to Gad, 
Josh. xxi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. vi. 
80, 81. Close upon the Jor¬ 
dan the country of this tribe 
was low, but farther east¬ 
ward it was a high rich ta¬ 
ble-land, of which various 
travelers, Buckingham, Stan¬ 
ley, Porter and others, speak 
in terms of warm commenda¬ 
tion. “Gentle slopes,” says 
one, “ clothed with wood, gave 
a rich variety of tints. . . . 
Deep valleys, filled with 
murmuring streams and verdant meadows, offered 
all the luxuriance of cultivation, and herds and 
flocks gave life and animation to the sceneswhile 
another describes the country as occasionally pre¬ 
senting the appearance of “ a noble park.” A 
happy inheritance, a blessed home, not to be for¬ 
feited but by the unfaithfulness of those to whom 
it was granted. 

The history of the tribe of Gad after its settle¬ 
ment began well. Faithfully did the trans-Jor¬ 
danic tribes perform their promise of aiding their 
brethren in the conquest of Canaan; and when the 
land was subdued, they returned to their own cities, 
with Joshua’s blessing, and enriched with large 
spoil. There was a misunderstanding, indeed, 
about their building a memorial altar near the 
Jordan, by which the rest of the tribes at first 
imagined they intended to break away from the 
holy bond of national worship. But this was soon 
explained; and the circumstance exhibits both 
parties in a most favorable light, the western Is¬ 
raelites offering to cede part of their own territory, 
their eastern brethren disclaiming with loyal earn¬ 
estness all notion of religious or civil schism. In 
subsequent years we have no distinct account of 
the tribe. But Jephthah has been supposed a 
Gadite; more probably, Jud. xii. 4, he was of Ma¬ 
nasseh. Later, the seat of Ish-bosheth’s sov¬ 
ereignty was established in this territory, for 
85 
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Abner brought him to Mahanaim, and there he 
reigned, 2 Sam. ii. 8, and there he was assassinated. 
The Gadites could not, however, have been very 
enthusiastic in favor of the house of Saul, for 
many chiefs, bold, enterprising men, expressing 
very well the general characteristics of the tribe, 
had joined David while in hold, 1 Chr. viii. 15. 
And when, a few years later, David was obliged to 
flee across the Jordan on account of Absalom’s 
rebellion, he found a secure position in Mahanaim, 
while the country round manifested their attach¬ 
ment to him, and supplied him with abundant 
stores, 2 Sam. xvii. 24, 27-29. We have evidence 
in the time of Solomon of the richness of this 
province, for of the twelve commissariat officers 
appointed by that monarch, three seem to have 
had more or less to do with Gad. There was the 
son of Geber stationed in Ramoth-gilead, Ahina- 
dab in Mahanaim, besides Geber, to whom was 
committed the sole charge of the rest of Gilead, 

1 Ki. iv. 13, 14, 19. The jurisdiction of some of 
these officers extended beyond the original bound¬ 
aries of Gad. But we may observe that the pre¬ 
diction was accomplished, the tribe was “ enlarged.” 
We read that the Gadites, at what exact period is 
not clear, dwelt in “ Bash an unto Salcah,” 1 Chr. 
v. 11, either intermingling with the Manassitcs or 
probably pushing them farther northward. In 
the place just referred to the genealogies of the 
tribe are noted till the days of Jeroboam II., king 
of Israel, and Jotham, king of Judah; and there 
is an account of a raid made by Reuben, Gad and 
Manasseh, with a force of 44,760, upon the Ilagar- 
ites of Jetur, Nephish and Nodal), Ishmaelite 
clans, in which they took a vast deal of booty, and 
occupied the country they had invaded, 1 Chr. v. 
17-22. In the division of the kingdom, Gad of 
course fell to the northern state; and many of the 
wars between Syria and Israel must have ravaged 
its territory, 2 Ki. x. 33. Ramoth-gilead is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned as the centre of engagements, 

1 Ki. xxii.; 2 Ki. viii. 28, 29; ix. 14. And then 
the sun that rose so brightly set in gloom; for the 
sins of the people, Tiglath-pileser carried the 
Gadites and the neighboring tribes away captive 
into Assyria, 2 Ki. xvi. 9; 1 Chr. v. 26; and it is 
the mournful lament of Jeremiah that Ammon 
occupied the lost cities of Gad, Jer. xlix. 1. We 
hear no more of Gad save in some of the (proba¬ 
bly) yet unfulfilled utterances of prophecy, Ezek. 
xlviii. 27, 28, 34; Rev. vii. 5. 

2. Gad was the name also of a prophet in the time 
of David, whose birthplace and lineage are al¬ 
together unnoticed. lie is first mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the persecutions of David, during 
which he gave David the advice to remove from 
the hold of Adullam and get into the land of 
Judah, 2 Sam. xxii. 5. He must therefore have 
been among the first who attached themselves to 
the person and cause of David, and in all prob¬ 
ability had become acquainted with David in the 
course of those visits which in early life he paid 
to Samuel and the schools of the prophets. As 
Gad’s connection with David began early, so it 
continued through life. He is called “ David’s 
seer,” as being much about him, 1 Chr. xxi. 9, 
and was the medium of the divine communication 
to David in one of the latest public transactions of 
his reign, when three forms of chastisement were 
proposed to him, that he might choose which 
should be administered to him and his people for 
their backsliding, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11. Gad is also 
mentioned as one of those seers who wrote ac¬ 
counts of the transactions of David’s time, 1 Chr. 
xxix. 29; but whether his narrative has been en¬ 


grossed in the histories that have come down to us 
of that period, or has been altogether lost, we have 
not sufficient materials for determining. 

3. The name Gad has been supposed to be that 
of an idol worshiped by the Jews during the 
Babylonian captivity, Isa. lxv. 11, marg. But 
this is unlikely. It does not appear that the Jews 
were idolatrous while in Babylon; rather they 
were cured by that sharp discipline of their idol- 


Gable of St. Catharine’s Church, Branden¬ 
burg, Prussia. 

atrous propensities. Henderson, therefore, be¬ 
lieves that the prophet, denouncing persons who 
prepared a table for Fortune (“troop” in our 
version is not admissible), meant to censure those, 
not literal idolaters, who, with greedy selfishness, 
make wealth their god, comp. Col. iii. 5. It is 
true that such a deity seems to have been wor¬ 
shiped near Mount Ilermon [see Baal-gai>], but 
perhaps the prophet merely borrowed his terms 
from the nomenclature of idolatry. See Meni. 

GADARA (gad'a-rah), GADARENES 
(gad'a-reens). Gadara is not explicitly men- 
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tioned in the gospel narrative; but there can be 
no doubt that from it is named the country of the 
Gadarenes, where one of our Lord’s most remark¬ 
able miracles was wrought, Mark v. 1; Luke viii. 
26, supposing this to be the correct reading. In 
the corresponding passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
ch. viii. 28, the received text has Gergesenes, in¬ 
stead of Gadarenes; but as four of the older MfcS., 
including the Vatican B, read Gadarenes , Tischen- 
dorf and several of the later critics have adopted 
this as the proper reading. The same authorities, 
however, have substituted Gerasenes in the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, and it is very probable that 
there were, from the first, two names applied to the 
locality, the one more specific and the other more 
general. See Gerasa. Supposing the country 
of the Gadarenes to be the name given to the 
region in St. Matthew’s Gospel, then Gadara must 
have been the place from which the name was 
derived. Its position was to the south-east of the 
lake. It was sixty stadia, or nearly eight Roman 
miles, from the town of Tiberias, and is spoken of 
by Josephus as the capital of the district called 
Peraja. It stood on an elevation, was well forti¬ 
fied, and is even called by Polybius the strongest 
city in those parts. After having been destroyed 
during the wars which the Jews had to wage with 
the Syrian kings, it was restored by Pompey at the 


the city, and was lined by a colonnade on each 
side, of which the pavement exists in good preser¬ 
vation, but the columns are all prostrate. The 
ruins of a cathedral, chiefly in the Corinthian style 
of architecture, have been detected in this street, 
and of some other public buildings. But “ perhaps 
the most interesting remains of Gadara are its 
tombs, which lie on the east and north-east of the 
hill. They are excavated in the limestone rock, 
like those around Jerusalem, and consist of cham¬ 
bers of various dimensions, some more than twenty 
feet square, and recesses for bodies. The doors are 
all massive slabs of stone, a few ornamented with 
panels, but most of them plain. Some of these 
doors still remain in their places, and can be opened 
and shut with ease, considering their great weight. 
The hinge is formed of a part of the stone left pro¬ 
jecting above and below, and let into sockets cut 
in the rock. The present inhabitants of Um Keis, 
when it is inhabited, are all Troglodytes, ‘ dwelling 
in the tombs,’ like the poor maniac of old, and 
occasionally they are almost as dangerous to the 
solitary traveler. Some of those tombs we still see 
beside*the city formed the maniac’s habitation; 
down that hillside he ran to meet the Saviour, 
who came across the lake from Capernaum. He 
met him at no great distance from the shore. On 
the side of that declivity by which the plateau of 
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of South Carolina, was born in 1785 at Charleston. 
He was educated in Yale College, and ordained 
deacon in 1807 and priest in 1810. He received 
the rectorship of St. Philip’s Church in Charles¬ 
ton in 1814. In 1840 he was raised to the episco¬ 
pate of South Carolina. He was a faithful pastor, 
a diligent overseer of the flock ; and while he cared 
for all classes under him, he had a special regard 
for the colored race. He was the founder of the 
Protestant Episcopal Society in South Carolina. 
He left several works behind him, such as sermons 
and publications bearing on the state of the times. 
He died in 1852. 

GAFFARELL (gaf-fa-rel'), JACQUES, born 
1601, was a Frenchman devoted to the study of 
Hebrew and of astrology. He was very credu¬ 
lous, but very learned; he attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who made him his traveling 
librarian, with the view of collecting books and 
MSS., in which he was successful. He published 
several works, one of which drew upon him the 
censure of the Sorbonne. lie died 1681. 

GAGE (gaje), THOMAS, was born in 1597 at 
Haling in Surrey, and was converted to Romanism. 
He became a Dominican, was ordered to the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, but he went to Mexico and thence to 
Guatemala, where he labored as a missionary for 
about ten years. After an absence of twenty-four 
years he returned to England, finding that he had 
forgotten the English language, and that his 
father’s property had been distributed without re¬ 
gard to him, and that few persons could recognize 
him. He began to doubt about Romanism; and 
having gone to Italy, the false miracles at Loretto 
which he saw settled his mind and he renounced 
the Romish Church. He publicly recanted in St. 
Paul’s church, London, and received the living of 
Deal, in Kent. He accompanied an expedition 
against Jamaica in 1655, and died there of dysen¬ 
tery. His “Survey of the West Indies” was well 
received, and it was even translated into several 
continental languages. 


suit of one of his freedmen, Demetrius, a native 
of the place, and it was added by Ccesar Augustus 
to the dominions of Herod, along with Hippos 
and Samaria, as a special token of favor, on ac¬ 
count of Herod’s loyalty and munificence. It was, 
however, a Grecian rather than a Jewish city, and 
after Herod’s death it was on that account assigned 
to the prefecture of Syria. Yet that there must 
have been a considerable Jewish population in it 
is evident from its having at an earlier period 
been fixed on by Gabinius, the Roman governor, 
as one of the five cities in which he placed coun¬ 
cils or sanhedrim for the management of Jewish 
affairs. At the outbreak of the Jewish war against 
Rome it was seized by the insurgents, but was re¬ 
captured by Vespasian with terrible slaughter, and 
the city itself, with the surrounding villages, re¬ 
duced to ashes. It appears, however, to have 
been again rebuilt, for in the early centuries it is 
mentioned as the seat of a Christian bishop, who 
represented it in the councils both of Nice and of 
Ephesus. 

The ruins of Um Keis are all that now remain 
of the ancient Gadara. They occupy a space of 
about two miles in circumference, and traces of 
fortifications arc to be seen all around. On the 
northern side of the hill are the remains of a the¬ 
atre, the benches of which still appear, but the 
front is gone. There are the remains also of a 
street which had stretched through the length of 


Gaulonitis breaks down into the lake the great 
herd of swine was feeding, and down that steep 
place they fled, and perished in the waters.” 

In the neighborhood of Gadara, about three 
miles to the north, are hot springs, much celebrated 
in antiquity, and commonly called the hot springs 
of Amatha, but sometimes also of Gadara. There 
are altogether seven or eight of them. As they 
were much frequented, and reckoned medicinal, 
there were buildings erected near them for the ac¬ 
commodation of visitants, the remains of which are 
still to be seen. The Arabs of the present day 
have strong faith in the medicinal virtues of the 
waters. 

GADDI (gad'di), the spy selected from the 
tribe of Manasseh, Num. xiii. 11. 

GADDIEL (gad'de-el), the spy selected from 
the tribe of Zebulun, Num. xiii. 10. 

GADI (gad'i), the father of Menahem, a king 
of Israel, 2 Ki. xv. 14, 17. 

GADITES (gad'ites), persons of the tribe of 
Gad, Deut. iii. 12, 16; iv. 43; xxix. 8; Josh. i. 12, 
and elsewhere. 

GADSDEN (gadz'den), CHRISTOPHER, 
D.D., who rose to be Protestant Episcopal bishop 


GAGELIN (gazh'lin), FRANCOIS ISIDORE, 
was born at Mont Pereux in Doubs, in tlie south¬ 
east of France, in the year 1799. After a course 
at Besan^n, he entered the seminary at Paris to 
be trained for the missionary field. He went to 
Cochin China in 1820, where in a few years the 
emperor began to display his hostility to the new 
faith and the men who propagated it. Eventually 
the bonzes and mandarins succeeded in arousing 
the monarch to decided hostility ; the Jesuits man¬ 
aged to escape, but Gagelin was seized. He still 
labored in the province as opportunity permitted, 
but in 1833 he was hanged, and thus gave his life 
as a testimony to the cause of Christianity. 

GAGNIER (gan-yeay 7 ), JEAN, was a native 
of Paris, where he was born about 1670. Having 
been educated for the Church, he became a canon 
in the abbey of St. Genevieve; but in consequence 
of an entire change in his theological views, he 
resigned his position, professed Protestantism and 
went to England. Archbishop Sharp received him 
with great favor, and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge conferred honorary degrees on him. 
In 1715 he was made professor of Arabic in Ox¬ 
ford. His most important work was an edition of 
Ben Gorion’s “History of the Jews” in Hebrew, 
with a Latin translation and notes. He also pub¬ 
lished a “Life of Mahomet” and “The Church 
of Rome convicted of Idolatry.” He died in 1740. 
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GAHAM (gah'ham), a son of Nalior, Abra¬ 
ham’s brother, Gen. xxii. 24. 

GAHAR (gah'har), one of the Nethinim whose 
descendants returned from Babylon, Ezra ii. 47; 
Nell. vii. 49. 

GAISFORD (gavz'ford), THOMAS, D.D., 
was a native of Wiltshire in England. He was 
born in 1779, educated in the celebrated school at 
Winchester which was founded by William of 
Wvkeham in the reign of Henry II. He passed 
from Winchester to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was unanimously elected a student in 1800. A 
student holds the same rank in Christ Church that 
a Fellow does in other colleges. Next year he took 
his Bachelor’s degree, and in 1804 he became 
Master of Arts. He acted as tutor in Christ Church 
for several years, and in 1811 he became regius 
professor of Greek in the university; and at length, 
in 1831, he reached the position of dean or head 
of his college. His erudition was so well known 
on the Continent that he was made a member of 
the Institute of France, and he was also elected to 
the Royal Academy of Munich. He produced a 
large number of classical works, and his theo¬ 
logical and ecclesiastical treatises are numerous 
and of great magnitude. He died in 1855. 

GAIUS (gi'us), a name identical with Caius. 

1. A Macedonian, one of St. Paul’s companions in 

travel, Acts xix. 29. 2. Another of St. Paul’s com¬ 
panions; he was of Derbe, Acts xx. 4. 3. A Co¬ 

rinthian Christian whom Paul calls his “host,” 
and whom he baptized, Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14. 
4. A person to whom St. John addressed his third 
Epistle, and whom he commends for his hospitality 
and liberality, 3 John 1, 5, 6. This may be identi¬ 
cal with one of those before named. 

GALAAD (gal'a-ad), Judith i. 8; 1 Macc. v. 
9, and elsewhere, a form of Gilead. 

GALANOS (gal-ah'nos), DEMETRIOS, was 
a native of Greece, born in Athens in 1760. He 
was educated at Missolonghi and Patmos. Having 
rejected the proposal of his uncle, the bishop of 
Ccesarea, to enter the priesthood, he went as tutor 
in a wealthy Greek family to Calcutta, where he 
remained until his death, in 1833. He mastered 
Sanscrit, Persian and other Oriental tongues. He 
assumed the dress of a Brahmin, and gave himself 
sedulously to the translation into Greek of the most 
important portions of Indian literature, such as 
the Bhagavata Purana, the Gita, the Dourga and 
an epitome of the Mahabharata. His works were 
bequeathed to the university of Athens, and six 
or eight of the volumes which were printed have 
been procured for the library of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. He was greatly esteemed in Calcutta by 
the natives and the European population. 

GALAL (gal'al). 1. A Levite, 1 Chr. ix. 15. 

2. Another Levite, son of Jcduthun, 1 Chr. ix. 16; 
Neh. xi. 17. 

GALATIA (ga-la'sh’a), a district of Asia Mi¬ 
nor. bounded on the north by Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia, on the east by Pontus, and on the south and 
west by Cappadocia and Phrygia. It was traversed 
in its eastern portion by the river Halys, and, 
though hilly, abounded in tracts of fertile country. 
Originally a portion of ancient Phrygia, it received 
its name from a detachment of those vast hordes 
which, under the conduct of Brennus, in the third 


century before Christ, left their native country, 
Gaul, and spread themselves over the northern 
parts of Italy and Greece. 

The Greek word Galatai , the same as Keltai } in¬ 
dicates the Celtic origin of these tribes. On their 
arrival at Dardania disputes took place among the 
chiefs, and a considerable body, after traversing 
Thrace, settled near Byzantium, where they became 
the scourge of the surrounding country. Attracted 
at length by the rich plains of Bithynia and the 
offers of Nicomedes I., the king of that country, 
who was anxious to secure their assistance in the 
civil wars by which he was harassed, they crossed 
the Bosphorus, and at once established themselves 
in Asia Minor. Though in number, it is said, only 
20,000, such was their activity and skill in war 
that they speedily overran the peninsula, which 
they divided among their three tribes, the Trocni, 
the Tolistoboii and the Tectosages. Without any 
fixed territory, they supported themselves partly by 
predatory excursions and partly by engaging as 
mercenaries in foreign wars. At length their ex¬ 
actions became insupportable, and the neighboring 


migrants became familiar with the Greek tongue, 
and hence the inhabitants received the name of 
Gallogrceci. Ancient writers make mention of three 
principal towns in this district—Ancyra, the me¬ 
tropolis, which still exists under the name of An- 
gur or Angorah, Pessimus and Tavium; the two 
latter were commercially important. Large num¬ 
bers of Jews frequented the province for the pur¬ 
pose of trade. 

The Galatians, as portrayed by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to them, seem to have retained strong traces 
of that impulsive and fickle character which his¬ 
tory ascribes to the Celtic tribes, and which is still 
visible in the nations that have sprung from them. 

GALATIANS (ga-la'shuns), THE EPISTLE 
TO THE. Paul may perhaps have gone to Gala¬ 
tia when he first preached the gospel “ in the re¬ 
gion round about Lycaonia,” Acts xiv. 6, but Ga¬ 
latia is not expressly mentioned before his next 
journey, in company with Silas, Acts xvi. 6. Then, 
if not before, he formed churches there, which he 
visited about three years afterward, Acts xviii. 23. 





Tiie Hot Springs of Amatiia, or Gadara.— See Gadara ; sec, also, engraving on page C7C. 


kings took up arms against them. The Tectosages 
first suffered a severe defeat at the hands of Anti- 
ochus I., king of Syria, who was hence called Soter, 
or savior. Attalus, king of Pergamum, gained a 
victory over the other two tribes. They still, how¬ 
ever, remained the terror of Asia, until, siding 
with Antiochus at Magnesia, they brought upon 
themselves the power of the Roman empire. In 
the year B. C. 189 the consul Cn. Manlius, assisted 
by Eumenes, king of Pergamum, marched against 
them, and after two sanguinary battles succeeded 
in reducing them to dependence and confining 
them to the district which thenceforward was 
known by the name of Galatia. At first they were 
governed by four tetrarchs, which were afterward 
reduced to one, in favor of Deiotarus, the friend 
and partisan of Pompey, whose fall he shared. 
To part of the dominions of Deiotarus, Amyntas 
succeeded; and on the death of the latter, A. D. 
26, the Romans made Galatia a province. 

The Tectosages came from the country near Tou¬ 
louse, and after the lapse of centuries Jerome dis¬ 
covered an affinity between the language of Galatia 
and that spoken at Treves. From their admix¬ 
ture, however, with the native population, the im- 


These churches consisted in part of Jewish, but 
probably chiefly of Gentile, converts, Gal. iv. 8, 
who appear, however, to have been familiar with 
the Old Testament, see ch. iv. 21-31. They re¬ 
ceived the gospel with great readiness and joy, 
and manifested peculiar affection toward the apos¬ 
tle, ch. iv. 14, 15; v. 7. But not long after, some 
Judaizing teachers (probably emissaries from the 
party at Jerusalem who caused him so much 
trouble at Corinth, see Acts xv. 1, 2) visited the 
churches at Galatia, and taught them that con¬ 
verted Gentiles must submit to circumcision and 
the observance of the Mosaic ritual in order to sal¬ 
vation. They also attacked Paul’s authority, repre¬ 
senting it as inferior to that of Peter and the twelve, 
whom they professed to follow, see ch. i., ii.; and 
they accused him of want of uprightness in observ¬ 
ing the law himself whilst among the Jews, and yet 
persuading the Gentiles to renounce it, ch. v. 11. 

By such representations they succeeded in sow¬ 
ing the seeds of discord and division, ch. v. 15, and 
in leading astray many of the Galatian Christians, 
ch. i. 6; iii. 1; iv. 9, who embraced the party of 
their new teachers with the same zeal which they 
had formerly shown for their father in the faith. 
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Against these errors Paul had already testified 
in person, ch. i. 9; iv. 1G; blit on learning that 
they were rapidly gaining ground, he wrote this 
Epistle, perhaps from Corinth, during his first or 
second sojourn there, Acts xviii. 1-3; xx. 1-3, but 
more probably from Ephesus, Acts xix. 10, A. I). 
54. The abruptness and severity with which it 
begins, and the earnest and tender appeals which 
it contains, show his sense of the urgency and 
greatness of the danger. His principal object is 
to prove that the doctrine of the Judaizers did, in 
fact, destroy the very life and soul of Christianity, 
but he prepares the way for his main argument by 
first contradicting the falsehoods which his oppo¬ 
nents had propagated respecting himself, and vin¬ 
dicating his apostolic office and authority. 

The subject of this Epistle is substantially the 
same as that of the Epistle to the Romans—the 
divine method of justifying the ungodly; but in 
the Epistle to the Romans it is introduced as part 
of the great argument there pursued, and without 


sincere but partially enlightened Christians, who 
looked to Christ alone for salvation, but were not 
yet satisfied as to the abolition of the Mosaic ritual. 

The Epistle naturally divides itself into three 
portions, two of which are mainly controversial, 
and the third practical and admonitory. 

I. Paul asserts and proves his divine calling and 
authority as an apostle of Christ, ch. i., ii. 

IT. He establishes his principal proposition, that 
justification is entirely by faith, not by the works 
of the law, ch. iii., iv. 

III. He concludes with warnings and practical 
directions, and a brief review of the chief topics of 
the Epistle, ch. v., vi. 

GALBANUM (gal'ba-num). This was one 
of the ingredients used in compounding the sacred 
incense. Of the gum galbanum of pharmacy and 
commerce two specimens now lie before us—the 
one a gray and dirty conglomerate, full of sand and 
impurities; the other evidently collected with care, 



Ruins of Gadara, at Um-keis.—Sco Gadara. 


reference to any special circumstance; here all is 
treated controversially, with immediate reference 
to the Judaizing teachers. 

The apostle is contending, not with Gentiles who 
regarded good works as a title to a divine reward, 
nor with unbelieving Jews who rejected Christian¬ 
ity, holding obedience to the law to be the only 
way of justification, but with Jews professing to 
embrace the gospel, yet teaching that the observ¬ 
ance of the law of Moses, as well as faith in Christ, 
was necessary to salvation. He shows that it was 
never designed for that purpose, that it is now ab¬ 
rogated, and that those who observe its require¬ 
ments with the object of securing God’s favor do 
thereby renounce the one only way of salvation. 

The errors which the apostle here condemns as 
subversive of the gospel were propagated by men 
who professed Christianity without understanding 
its first principles, and to whom he “ would not 
give place for an hour.” But the mistaken views 
of the Mosaic law which he represents in the Ro¬ 
mans, xiv., xv., as proper subjects of forbearance 
on the part of the better informed, are those of 


and probably obtained by tapping or scarifying the 
plant which yields it. With its resinous fracture, 
its colour varying from a transparent gray to white 
or brownish yellow, there is not much to distin¬ 
guish it at first sight from the crude state of other 
gum-resins, but a scent similar to that which we 
know so well in fennel, angelica and kindred plants, 
at once suggests its umbelliferous origin. With 
the general appearance of the plants belonging to 
this immense natural order, and so happily named 
from the parasol pattern in which the tiny flowers 
are arranged, every one is familiar, but to vegetable 
chemistry there is no order which at first sight 
offers so many anomalies and caprices. The roots 
of the parsnip and carrot are popular esculents; 
the root of a species of Nartliex yields the horrible 
drug assafoetida. The juice of hemlock, cowbane 
and water-drop wort ( Coninm , Cicuia and (Enanthe) 
is deadly poison; pickled samphire and candied 
angelica are regarded as delicacies; the seeds of 
the caraway and cumin are extensively employed 
as condiments; innumerable dishes are flavored or 
garnished with parsley; and in Thibet, Dr. Fal¬ 


coner tells us, that the young shoots of the assa- 
feetida plant are devoured as a dainty. All these 
and other anomalies are owing to the presence or 
absence in different parts of the plant of certain 
principles, such as the alkaline conia in hemlock, 
an aromatic oil in caraway and coriander, and a 
gum-resin, such as is found in the stem of the fen¬ 
nel and the roots of the assafeetida. Such a gum- 
resin is galbanum. There seems no reason to 
doubt that it is an exudation from the Galbanum 
officinale of Don, a plant which occurs along the 
eastern coast of Africa, although a gum not unlike 
galbanum is also obtained from the Opoidia galban- 
ifera of Lind ley. According to our standard of 
smell, its odor is by no means agreeable. But we 
must remember that it was not used except in com¬ 
bination with other fragrant substances; and when 
so used, Dioscorides says that it enhanced their 
efficacy. 

GALE (gale), JOHN, was an eminent Baptist 
minister, born at London in A. D. 1G80. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Leyden, where at nineteen years of age 
he graduated as M.A. and Doctor of Philosophy. 
He became intimate with Le Glerc, and he took a 
course under Limborch at Amsterdam. He settled 
in London, and preached in the chapel in St. 
Paul’s Alley Barbican. In 1711 he published his 
“ Reflections on Wall’s Defence of Infant Baptism.” 
In 1719 he had a controversy with Wall on the 
same subject. He was a fervid, excellent preacher, 
much beloved by his congregation. He died in 
1721, leaving “Sermons on Several Occasions” 
behind him. 

GALE, TIIEOPH1LUS, the author of the 
celebrated work “ The Court of the Gentiles,” was 
born in Devonshire in 1G28, and educated at Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, where he became Fellow in 
1650. He proceeded M.A. in 1652, became a tutor 
and a preacher in the university. He removed to 
Winchester, where lie distinguished himself as a 
preacher; but having adopted Nonconformist views, 
lie refused to comply with the Act of Uniformity, 
and lie was consequently ejected in 1GG1. He en¬ 
tered the family of Lord Wharton as tutor, and in 
1G77 he was chosen to succeed Mr. Rowe. He died 
in 1678 at Newington. His great work, “ The Court 
of the Gentiles,” produced a remarkable impression. 
In it he endeavored to show how paganism had 
corrupted Jewish rites and ordinances, how Gnostic 
and other heathen and semi-heathen systems had 
a similar departure, and thus he brought all true 
learning and all false systems in their proper re¬ 
lation to the Word of Revelation. He also issued 
an abridgment of this treatise and a work on Jan¬ 
senism, one on infidelity, one on the coming of 
Christ, and a few minor works. He was an emi¬ 
nently learned and laborious man. 

GALE, THOMAS, D.D., a learned English 
divine, was born in 1G3G at Scruton, in Yorkshire. 
I le was educated at Westminster school, and elected 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he became 
Fellow. In 1666 he was chosen Greek professor, 
and in 1672 master of St. Paul’s School. He was 
chosen F. R. S. in 1677. In 1697 he was promoted 
to the deanery of York, where he died in 1702. 
He published a collection of the Greek mvtholo- 
' gists, “Historical and Poetical Ancient Greek 
and Latin Writers,” “Ten Books of the History 
of Herodotus,” “British, Saxon and Anglo- 
Danish Writers.” This work contains nearly 
all the original writers of English history. Dr. 
I Gale corresponded with some of the most emi- 
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nent scholars on the Continent, by whom his abili¬ 
ties were highly esteemed. 

GALEED (gal'e-ed), the name which Jacob 
gave to the heap of stones raised in Mount Gilead 
for a memorial where he and Laban made a cove¬ 
nant, Gen. xxxi. 46-49. See Gilead, Jegar- 

SAHADUTHA. 

GALENUS (gal-e'nus), MATTIIEUS VAN, 
D.D., was a native of the island of Walchern, 
where he was born in 1528. His education at 
Ghent was borne by two liberal friends, as his 
parents were poor. After a course of study in 
philosophy and theology at Louvain, he settled in 
the newly founded university at Dillingen as pro¬ 
fessor of theology in the year 1559, and in 1563 he 
removed to Douav. He was a member of the 
Council of Trent, and he held a high place among 
the literary men of his age. He was the author 
of a “ Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews,” and a voluminous writer on medi¬ 
aeval and ecclesiastical subjects. He died at 
Douay in 1573. 

GALENISTS (ga'len-ists), a sect of Mcnnon- 
ites founded in 1664 by Galen Abraham ITaan. 
He was a physician and a pastor of a Mennonite 
church in Amsterdam. He believed that correct 
deportment and rectitude of morals were of more 
importance than doctrinal views, and he held that 
all who acknowledged the Old and New Testament 
and who led moral lives should be admitted to 
fellowship in his charge. 

GALERIUS (ga-le're-us), VALERIUS 
MAXIM I ANUS, succeeded Dioclesian as emperor 
of Rome. He was the son of a Dacian shepherd. 
Having risen in the army, Dioclesian gave him 
his daughter Valeria as wife. When Dioclesian 
abdicated in A. D. 305, Galerius and Constantins 
became joint rulers; but on the death of Constan¬ 
tins at York in the following year, the army in 
Gaul and Britain passed Galerius by and raised 
Constantine, the son of Constantius, to the purple. 
He hated Christianity, and it is believed that the 
cruelties which Dioclesian perpetrated against them 
were instigated by Galerius. Before he died he 
issued an edict conjointly with Licinus and Con¬ 
stantine in which permission was given to the 
Christians to meet for worship, and in which they 
were enjoined to pray to their God for the welfare 
of the emperors, and to abstain from disturbing the 
state. This edict arrested the persecution. He 
died A. D. 311. 

GALGAL (gaPgal), Ezek. x. 13, marg., trans¬ 
lated “ wheel ” in the text. 

GALGALA (gaPga-la), 1 Macc. ix. 2, prob¬ 
ably Gilgal. 

GALILEE (gaPe-lee), the northernmost of 
the three parts into which the Holy Land was 
divided in our Lord’s time. Its name is derived 
from the Hebrew word Galil } which as a noun sig¬ 
nifies anything circular, such as a ring, Es. i. 6; 
Ca. v. 14, then a circuit or region of country, and 
specifically the region indicated above, or some 
part of it, Josh. xx. 7; 1 Ki. ix. 11; Isa. ix. 1. 
The limits of Galilee varied at different times. Its 
northern boundaries were the mountains of Her- 
mon and Lebanon, where it adjoins Ccele-Syria and 
“the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” On the east it 
was divided by the Jordan and the lakes of Merom 


and Gennesaret from Gaulonitis, Hippenc and Ga- 
daris, and the rest of the Batanean-tetrarchy. Its 
southernmost border ran from Scythopolis (Beth- 
shan), through Ginea, Jenin (Hcb. Engannim, Josli. 
xix. 21, or Beth-Gan, 2 Ki. ix. 27, translated in 
English version garden-house), to Mount Carmel. 
On the west it was separated from the Mediterra¬ 
nean by the narrow strip of the maritime plain of 
Phcenicc. It occupied the ancient territory of the 
tribes of Zebulon, Issachar and Naphtali, with the 
northern settlement of Dan, and at one time com¬ 
prised part of Asher, from Carmel to the Ladder 
of Tyre, which was in Roman times assigned to 
Phoenicia. At one time it was divided into two 
districts, Upper and Lower Galilee, of which Jose¬ 
phus says that “ the Lower extends in length from 
Tiberius to Zabulon, having in the maritime parts 
Ptolemais for its neighbor. Its breadth is from 
the village called Xaloth, which lies in the great 
plain, as far as Bersabe; from this also begins to be 
taken the breadth of the Upper Galilee as far as 
the village Baca, which divides the land of the 


xvii. 11, described as taking place while our Lord 
was traveling from Galilee to Jerusalem through 
the midst— i. e., the border-land—of Samaria and 
Galilee. Dean Trench supposes that our Lord, 
avoiding the unfriendly land of the Samaritans, 
was journeying due eastward toward the Jordan, 
having Galilee on the left and Samaria (which is 
therefore first named) on-his right, “and on reach¬ 
ing the river either passed over it at Scythopolis, 
where we know there was a bridge, recrossing the 
river by the fords near Jericho, or kept on the 
western bank till he reached that city, where we 
presently find him,” Luke xviii. 35. 

From Jenin the road leads over the undulating 
valley of Jezreel, now called the plain of Esdraelon 
(see Jezreel), till toward its northern extremity 
the hill country of Lower Galilee appears in full 
view. Tabor is on the right, and the traditional 
Mount of Precipitation on the left. On leaving 
the plain the road defiles through the mountains 
to Nazareth, which is built on the steep slope of 
one of the hills that surround it on all sides. From 
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Tyrians from it. Its length is also from Meloth to 
Thella, a village near to Jordan.” Upper Galilee 
was sometimes called Galilee of the Gentiles, on 
account of the mixed races by which it was inhab¬ 
ited ; hence the terms of the prophecy in Isaiah ix. 
1, 2—which are freely rendered by St. Matthew, 
v. 15,16, and applied to the ministry of our Lord, 
after he went to reside at Capernaum—“ The land 
of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gen¬ 
tiles ; the people which sat in darkness saw great 
light,” etc. That is, the inhabitants of Upper Gal¬ 
ilee in Zebulon and Naphtali, on the shores of the 
lake, and even those beyond Jordan, were illumined 
by the Light of the world dwelling at Capernaum. 
The region above all others characterized by its 
spiritual darkness and depression was the first to 
partake of the glory of the new dispensation. The 
rabbinists divide Galilee into three parts, upper, 
nether and the valley. 

The modern traveler who approaches Galilee 
from Southern Palestine by way of Shechem de¬ 
scends from the hills of Samaria upon the frontier 
town of Jenin. In this neighborhood was probably 
the scene of the cleansing of the ten lepers, Luke 


thence, between the northern hills of Tabor and 
Kefr Kenna, the way lies over rugged hills to the 
deep basin of the lake of Tiberias, The scenery of 
Upper Galilee is bolder and at the same time richer 
than that of Southern Palestine, and the dreariness 
as of a blighted country less conspicuous. It is 
now thinly populated, but abounds in forests of 
oaks and other trees. Stanley suggests that the 
prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 21, should be trans¬ 
lated, “ Naphtali is a spreading terebinth, he put- 
teth out goodly boughs;” and quotes Van de Vel¬ 
de’s description of the country of Kedesh-Naphtali 
as a natural park of oaks and terebinths. 

The Galilean tribes are but little mentioned in 
earty Jewish history, and were removed to Assyria 
by Tiglath-pileser 20 years before Ephraim and 
150 years before Judah. Henceforth the inhabit¬ 
ants were a mixed race of Jews and Gentiles, 
amongst whom Strabo enumerates Egyptians, A ra- 
binns and Phoenicians. They followed the for¬ 
tunes of Judiea in its subjection to the Babylonian, 
Persian and Grecian empires successively, and 
afterward formed part of the Maccabiean and Idu- 
mean monarchies. Upon the death of Ilerod the 
Great, Galilee was assigned to Herod Antipas, who 
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continued to govern it till his banishment in A. D. 
39, six years after the crucifixion* Its inhabitants 
had then the reputation of being rude in speech, 
Matt. xxvi. 73, and manners, independent in 
thought and warlike in disposition. Having af¬ 
forded a safe retreat to the holy family on their 
return from Egypt, Galilee was well adapted to 
become the chief scene of our Lord’s ministry, from 
its freedom from priestly and pharisaical preju¬ 
dice, which in Judtea constantly proved dangerous 
to his person as well as a hindrance to his minis¬ 
try. It was in truth the only part of Palestine in 
which it was at the time practicable for him to 
carry on his supernatural working and lay the 
foundations of his kingdom. Herod Antipas was 
succeeded in Galilee by Herod Agrippa, the 
tetrarch of Trachonitis, who received the title of 
king, and two years later added Judteaand Samaria 
to his dominions. On his death, Acts xii. 23, Gal¬ 
ilee formed part of the Roman province of Syria, 
and was governed, with the rest of Palestine, by a 
procurator. At that time it was very populous, 
and contained 204 cities and towns, which together 
paid 200 talents in tribute to the Roman empire. 
Upon the outbreak of the Jewish rebellion, at the 


end of Nero’s reign, Galilee was reduced by the 
Romans under Titus and Vespasian, about three 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

From the intermixture of Gentile inhabitants, 
Galilee was little regarded by the Jews, John vii. 
41, 52, but it was highly honored by the residence 
of our Lord, and most, if not all, of his apostles 
were Galileans, Acts ii. 7. In the cities of Galilee 
Christ taught, and we have the fullest record of 
the miracles he performed in this province. In¬ 
deed, the first three Gospels are almost exclusively 
dedicated to the narration of his Galilean ministry 
till the approach of the period of the passion, to 
the exclusion of the history of his work in Judaea. 
After the destruction of the Jewish polity, some 
of the most eminent schools of Hebrew learning 
were established in Galilee, especially at Tiberias. 

GALILEE. This term was applied to small 
chapels or apartments attached to cathedrals 
which were not recognized as being so sacred as 
the other parts of the structure were. In these 
places females were permitted to see and converse 
with their relatives who were in the clerical order. 
Usually they were a step or two lower than the 
main floor of the building, and the gorgeous pro¬ 
cessions of the clergy with the bishop at the head 
generally ended in this apartment. At Durham 


the galilee is outside aud below the great west 
window. The architecture, though mixed, is re¬ 
markably ornate, and the tomb of the Venerable 
Bede is placed in the centre. (See p. 294.) The 
consistory court of the diocese is held in it. The 
galilee of Lincoln is cruciform in plan, and it is 
placed at a corner of the south transept; and the 
only remaining one, which is at Ely, differs little 
from an ordinary entrance porch. 

GALILEE, SEA OF, Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 
16; John vi. 1. See Tiberias, Sea of. 

GALILEANS (gal-i-le'ans), inhabitants of 
Galilee. The slaughter of Galileans by Pilate, 
Luke xiii. 1, 2, probably occurred at some feast at 
Jerusalem. Riots were not uncommon then, but 
we have no account of that here referred to. 

GALILEO (ga-lil'e-o), sometimes written 
GALILEI, who was equally celebrated as an as¬ 
tronomer, a mathematician and a philosopher, was 
the son of a Florentine nobleman, and was born at 
Pisa in 1564. He was intended by his father for 
the medical profession, but his love for mathe¬ 


matical studies was so decided, and his aversion 
for medical studies so strong, that lie was allowed 
to pursue the former, which he did with such un¬ 
wearied diligence that at the age of 24 lie was ap¬ 
pointed mathematical professor at Pisa. There he 
was constantly engaged in asserting the laws of 
nature against the scholastic philosophy, which 
raised up such a host of enemies against him that 
in 1592 lie was obliged to resign his professorship. 
He then went to Padua, where he lectured with 
unparalleled success, and students flocked to hear 
him from all parts of Europe. After remaining 
there 18 years, Cosmo III. invited him back to 
Pisa, and soon after called him to Florence, with 
the title of principal mathematician and philoso¬ 
pher to the grand duke. Galileo had heard of the 
invention of the telescope by Jansen; and making 
one for himself, a series of most important astro¬ 
nomical discoveries followed. He found that the 
moon, like the earth, has an uneven surface, and 
he taught his scholars to measure the height of its 
mountains by their shadow. A particular nebula 
he resolved into individual stars; but his most re¬ 
markable discoveries were Jupiter’s satellites, Sa¬ 
turn’s ring, the sun’s spots and the starry nature 
of the milky way. The result of his discoveries 
was his decided conviction of the truth of the Co- 
pernican system, though the blind and furious 


bigotry of the monks charged him with heresy for 
it, and he was twice persecuted by the Inquisition, 
first in 1615, and again in 1633. On both occasions 
he was compelled to abjure the system of Coper¬ 
nicus, but it is said that in the last instance, when 
he had repeated the abjuration, he stamped his 
foot on the earth, indignantly muttering, “ Yet it 
moves!” In the following year, when he was 70 
years old, and his health was declining, a very 
heavy blow fell on him by the death of his beloved 
daughter Maria, who would have sweetly soothed 
him in his enforced retirement. Two years later 
he became blind. He bore this affliction, to him 
of unusual severity, with great patience. The latter 
years of his life were spent at his own country- 
house near Florence, where he devoted himself to 
the perfecting of his telescope, and he died, at the 
age of 78, in 1642, the year in which Newton was 
born. The greatest work of Galileo is the “ Dia¬ 
logue on the Copernican and Ptolemaic Systems.” 
Among his others are “ Dialogues on Motion,” 
“Sydereus Nuncius,” “ Treatise on the Sphere,” etc. 

GALL, Hebrew mcrorah , “ bitterness,” the pun¬ 
gent fluid secreted in the gall-bladder of animals, 
or the bile. It is referred to in Job somewhat 
poetically as a name for the vital fluids about the 
heart of the system, to shed or pour out which 
was to prostrate the whole frame, ch. xvi. 13; 
xx. 25. In the case of venomous animals, this 
fluid was anciently, though erroneously, identified 
with the poison, and a reference to this opinion is 
also found in Job, xx. 14, where “ the gall of vi¬ 
pers ” is manifestly but another name for the poi¬ 
son of vipers. Much in the same way Shakespeare 
connects it with the spleen : 

“ You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you.”— Julius Casar , net iv., sc. 3. 

GALL, Hebrew rosh, “a poisonous plant, Deut. 
xxix. 18, growing quickly and luxuriantly, Hos. 
x. 4, of a bitter taste, Ps. lxix. 22; Lam. iii. 5, and 
therefore coupled with wormwood, Deut. xxix. 17; 
Lam. iii. 19.” So says Gesenius; but which of 
many possible plants it may have been it is not 
easy to determine. In many instances popular 
names arc to the botanist a source of confusion and 
perplexity; for example, our own word “ night¬ 
shade” is sometimes given to a species of Solanum , 
sometimes to an Atropa, whilst the “enchanter’s 
nightshade” is the Circcea lutetiana. When we 
speak of “hemlock,” we mean Conium maculatum , 
but in some localities it would rather suggest the 
“ water-hemlock,” or Cicuta virosa. We are there¬ 
fore inclined to agree, with Rosenmiiller, that the 
name rosh may have been given to a variety of 
unwholesome plants which cannot now be deter¬ 
mined with absolute certainty. In Hos. x. 4 and 
Amos vi. 12 the English version is “hemlock,” 
and Celsius would render it hemlock in all the 
passages where it occurs. Gesenius gives his 
verdict for the poppy, “so called from its heads;” 
and we are surprised that a recent authority should 
state as an objection to this that poppy-juice “ is 
not bitter.” Poppy seeds are not particularly nar¬ 
cotic, nor are they unpleasant, but surely opium, 
or the juice obtained from the seed-vessels of the 
Papaver somniferum, is abundantly bitter, and its 
stupefying properties comport with some of the 
Scriptural allusions. If, however, we are to sup¬ 
pose that “grapes of gall,” Deut. xxxii. 32, have 
any reference to the form of the fruit, neither hem¬ 
lock nor poppy would answer the purpose so well 
as the Solanum nigrum , with its black globular ber¬ 
ries so specious and so pernicious. There is one 
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group of plants which, as far as we can recollect, 
has not been suggested, but which combines most, 
if not all, of the requisite attributes. We mean 
the Euphorbias. Many of them grow in corn¬ 
fields; the milky juice is so acrid as to act as a 
caustic when outwardly applied, nor would it be 
easy to name any vegetable extract of common 
occurrence so distasteful or so deadly. With the 
juice of one species the Hottentots poison their 
arrows, and branches thrown into the fountains 
frequented by wild beasts near the Cape of Good 
Hope make the water so deleterious that any crea¬ 
ture drinking freely is sure to drop down and ex¬ 
pire at no great distance from the spring. Even 
the milder “ spurges ” of this genus are sufficiently 
formidable. A gentleman narrowly escaped with 
his life after swallowing in an unwise experiment 
the recent juice of one species, and the peasants of 
Kerry, Ireland, employ the E. hibemica for the pur¬ 
pose of stupefying, and so capturing, the fishes of 
their streams. “So powerful are its qualities that 
a small creel or basket filled with the bruised plant 
suffices to poison the fish for several miles down a 
river.” If any one plant is to monopolize the 
qualities ascribed in the Bible to “ hemlock ” and 
“ gall,” they appear to meet in this genus, species 
of which are found all over Palestine. Even the 
“grapes of gall” are not badly represented by the 
rounded three-berried fruit. 

GALL, SAINT, an Irish monk of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, born of a noble family, and edu¬ 
cated at the monastery of Banchor, accompanied 
St. Columban to France about 585, and took part 
with him in all his missionary labors. Banished 
from France, they went together into the wilder 
regions of Switzerland, and at Arbon, on the Lake 
of Constance, they founded the monastery which 
bore the name of St. Gall and gave name to the 
town which grew around it, and also to the canton. 
After a few years Columban retired to Italy, leav¬ 
ing his companion abbot of the new house. St. 
Gall died about 646. The monastery was burnt 
by the Hungarians in the tenth century. 

GALL, SAINT, MANUSCRIPT, is preserved 
in the monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland. It 
was probably written in the ninth century by Irish 
monks. It contains the four Gospels, omitting 
only John xix. 17-35. There is a rudely-written 
Latin version interlined on each page, and the 
words are divided in an irregular and absurd 
manner. A full lithographic fac-simile of all the 
pages of the MSS. has been published in 1836. The 
manuscript is usually designated A of the Gospels, 
and the title is “Codex Sangallensis.” 

GALL AUDET (gal'law-det), THOMAS 
HOPKINS, American teacher of deaf mutes, 
was born at Philadelphia in 1787. He suc¬ 
cessively pursued and abandoned law, trade 
and divinity, and in 1815 visited Europe to 
learn from the abb6 Sicard his method of in¬ 
structing the deaf and dumb. He was prin¬ 
cipal of the American asylum at Hartford from 
1817 till 1830, and devoted himself with great zeal 
and success to his duties. He died in 1851. He 
was author of “The Child’s Book of the Soul,” 
which had a large circulation in England. 

GALLERY (gal'ler-e). The word occurs in 
Sol. Song i. 17, marg.; it means probably a carved 
or fretted ceiling. A nearly similar word, vii. 5, 
means flowing locks. The original term is derived 
from a root signifying to flow. As to the “galler¬ 


ies” of Ezek. xli. 15, 16; xlii. 3, 5, they may be 
pillars to support a floor or projections, ledges. 

GALLEY (gal'le), Isa. xxxiii. 21. See Ship. 

GALLIENUS (gal-le-e'nus), PUBLIUS LI- 
CINIUS, Roman emperor, who reigned in con¬ 
junction with Yalerianus, his father, for seven 
years, and became sole ruler in 260. In his youth 



he gave fair promise to become an excellent sove¬ 
reign, but he grew indolent and sensual, and was 
at length assassinated at Milan in 268. 

GALLIM (gaPlim),“ heaps,” mentioned twice, 
1 Sam. xxv. 44; Isa. x. 30, and in the last passage 
in connection with other towns in the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, so that it was probably a town of Benjamin; but 
no certain information or definite traces of it exist. 

GALLIO (gal'le-o), Greek Gallion, in Paul’s 
time the deputy or proconsul of Achaia. His full 



name was Lucius Junius Anmeus Gallio. Origin¬ 
ally it had been Marcus Ann. Novatus; but on be¬ 
ing adopted by the rhetorician Junius Gallio, he 
changed it into L. Junius Ann. Gallio. He was 
the brother of Seneca the philosopher, who refers 
to him in a preface to one of his works and ad¬ 
dresses another to him. It is in the fourth book 
of the former of these productions that Seneca 
more particularly notices the excellent qualities 
of his brother, and especially commends him for 
his intense dislike of flattery. So lovable was he 
in his general temper and bearing that no one, 



the apostle at Corinth. The Jews, irritated by 
the success of Paul’s labors, excited a tumult and 
dragged him before the judgment-seat under the 
charge of teaching men to worship God contrary 
to the law. But Gallio, with the equanimity and 
mildness of temper for which he is said to have 
been distinguished, discouraged their violent pro¬ 
ceeding and refused to entertain the question, as 
one which did not properly belong to his jurisdic¬ 
tion. He told them it was for other matters that 
he was called to do the part of a judge, Acts xviii. 
12-17. It would appear that the Greeks who were 
present on the occasion, and some of whom doubt¬ 
less felt personally interested in the matter, were 
greatly pleased at the repulse which the conten¬ 
tious jews thus met with; and turning round on 
them, and determined to give them a practical les¬ 
son from the occasion, they made an assault on 
Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, in the 
very presence of the governor, while he looked on 
with indifference, probably thinking that a certain 
measure of castigation was not undeserved. The 
result was that the apostle was allowed to prose¬ 
cute his labors undisturbed and with growing 
success. 

The language employed by the sacred historian 
respecting Gallio implies that he held the office of 
proconsul of Achaia. The perfect accuracy of this 
designation, which at one time was questioned, is 
now beyond dispute. It was the senatorian prov¬ 
inces which were presided over by a proconsul, 
and Achaia, the usual name among the Romans 
for Greece as a province, was at that particular 
time in the hands of the senate. Not long before, 
in the reign of Tiberius, the province, at the re¬ 
quest of the principal inhabitants, had been made 
over to the emperor, but it was. again restored to 
the senate by Claudius in A. D. 44, probably about 
seven or eight years before the time of Paul’s visit. 
The language of Luke, therefore, is strictly accurate. 

Little is known of the subsequent history of 
Gallio. After the murder of his brother Seneca 
by Nero he became alarmed for his own safety, 
and is represented by Tacitus as having made sup¬ 
plication for his life. He does not say whether the 
suit was successful or not. Dio Cassius numbers 
him among the victims of Nero’s cruelty, but by 
Jerome’s account he committed suicide. 

GALLOWS (gal'lus), Estli. v. 14; vi. 4; vii. 
9, 10, viii. 7; ix. 13, 25. See Punishments. 

GALLUS (gal'lus), CAIUS V1BIUS TRE- 
BONIANUS, Roman emperor, was an African by 
birth; but holding a command in Mcesia, under 
Decius, at the time that monarch was slain 
in a battle with the Goths, he was proclaimed 
emperor by the army in 251. He proved un¬ 
worthy of his station, and he fell by assassi¬ 
nation in 253. 


GAMAEL (gam'a-el), 1 Esd. viii. 29 
another name for Daniel, Ezra viii. 2. 


Seneca declares, was so attractive to a single indi¬ 
vidual as he was to everybody (nemo mortalium 
uni tarn dulcis est, quam hie omnibus). In this 
eulogium some allowance should, no doubt, be 
made for the partiality of brotherly affection; 
while, on the other hand, such strong assertions, 
made on purpose to meet the eye of the public, 
could scarcely have been hazarded without some 
solid foundation for them. There is certainly noth¬ 
ing at variance with them in the brief notice that 
is given of Gallio’R behavior in connection with 


GAMALIEL (gam-a'le-el) was an ancient 
name among the Jews, though it occurs only ol 
one individual in the Old Testament. It was 
home by the head of the tribe of Manasseli at the 
time of the exodus, Num. i. 10; ii. 20. But it is 
chiefly thought of now as the name of the Jewish 
rabbi or teacher at whose feet Paul represents 
himself as having been brought up, Acts xxii. 3. 
A great manv notices are found in the rabbinical 
writings of this man, from which it appears that 
he was held in the highest respect among his coun- 
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trymen. He is there reported to have been the 
son of Rabbi Simeon and the grandson of the 
famous Ilillel, to have had the presidency of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem during the reigns of Ti¬ 
berius, Caligula and Claudius, and to have sur¬ 
vived the destruction of Jerusalem eighteen years. 
These accounts cannot be altogether relied on, but 
they may fairly be taken as evidence of the high 
place held by Gamaliel about the period of the 
gospel era among Jewish authorities. In the 
same writings the epithet of hazokcn, the aged or 
the elder, is frequently ascribed to him. There is 
a patristic tradition of his having become a Chris¬ 
tian and received baptism from the apostles Peter 
and John, but it is entitled to no credit. On the 
one occasion on which he appears taking any part 
in connection with Christianity, it was not as an 
advocate of its claims, but as a man of moderation 
and prudence, restraining the intemperate zeal of 
his fellow-councilors and advising them to leave 
matters to the testing influence of time. Ilis 
speech may certainly be regarded as indicating 
both a broader and a calmer view of the subject 
than was taken by others around him, but it be¬ 
spoke ik) leaning toward Christianity itself. It 
had, however, the effect of saving the apostles from 
immediate violence, and in that point of view is 
to be regarded as among the means employed by 
God for shielding the infant cause of the gospel. 


But men could not remain long in the neutral po¬ 
sition of Gamaliel, and within a few years after¬ 
ward the most noted representative of the school 
of Gamaliel, Saul of Tarsus, comes forth breathing 
threaten ings and slaughter against the followers of 
Jesus. 

GAMALIEL II. B. SIMON II., also called 
GAMALIEL OF J ABNE, or THE YOUNGER, 
to distinguish him from his grandfather Gamaliel 
I., was born about A. D. 50, succeeded to the presi¬ 
dency or patriarchate about A. D. 80, and died 
about 116. He was the teacher of both Aquila, 
the Greek translator of the Old Testament, and 
Onkelos, the Chaldee translator of the Pentateuch ; 
and we have records of his encounters with Chris¬ 
tians and infidels which show the state of Biblical 
interpretation in the apostolic age. The great 
maxim which he propounded to his disciples was, 
“Get thee a teacher, eschew that which is doubt¬ 
ful, and do not multiply uncertain tithes,” and 
this lesson of being well grounded in the word of 
God by the aid of regular teachers had its desired 
effects, as may be seen even from the conduct of 
his daughter. Thus, on one occasion a heathen 
philosopher derided the Biblical account of the 
creation of Eve, remarking to Gamaliel, “Your 
God, in the creation of the woman, went to work 
like a thief, inasmuch as he secretly abstracted a 
rib from the manwhereupon Gamaliel’s daugh¬ 
ter begged him to secure her redress against rob¬ 


bers who had robbed her of a silver pitcher and 
left behind a golden one. The heathen philoso¬ 
pher remarked, “ I should not mind if such a mis¬ 
fortune were to befall me every day.” “This 
being the case,” said Gamaliel’s daughter, “ Adam 
ought to be glad that God took a rib and gave him 
a wife for it.” “ But why did God do it secretly ?” 
“ That Adam,” said she, “ might not see the rough 
material, but be surprised with the perfected 
beauty.” On another occasion a heathen philos¬ 
opher remarked to him, “ Your law says, ‘ God is 
a jealous God.’ Why, then, does he manifest his 
jealousy against idolaters, and not against the 
idols ?” Whereupon Gamaliel spake a parable: 
“There is a king who has a son that delights in 
calling his dog by the name of his own royal 
father. Now, with whom will the king be angry, 
with the dog or with his son ?” Then said the 
heathen philosopher, “ Why does not God destroy 
these idols if they arc such worthless things?” 
Quoth Gamaliel, “ If the heathen simply worshiped 
useless things, God might do it, but they worship 
the sun, moon, the water, etc., and shall God de¬ 
stroy the world because of fools?” On another 
occasion, again, “A Christian believing that ‘life 
and immortality are brought to light in the Gos¬ 
pel,’ 2 Tim. i. 10, extolled the doctrines of the New 
Testament by questioning Gamaliel: ‘ How do you 
know [without the New Testament] that the dead 
will rise?’ To this Gamaliel re¬ 
plied : ‘ From the words, ‘ the land 
which the Lord sware unto your 
fathers to give them,” Deut. xi. 
21; but as the fathers were dead, 
the promise must have premised 
a resurrection when alone the land 
could be given to these fathers.” 
This shows the force of the inter¬ 
pretation and argument used by 
Christ in Matt. xxii. 32. These fre¬ 
quent attacks upon Judaism by 
Christians, and the rise of different 
among the Jews, 
caused to a great extent by heathen 
philosophers who were now enabled to read the 
Jewish Scriptures in the Greek version, made this 
Gamaliel sanction the famous prayer against all 
heretics which has wrongly been ascribed to Ga¬ 
maliel I. The vigorous measures, however, which 
Gamaliel adopted to establish uniformity of faith 
and practice greatly embittered the Jewish com¬ 
munity, and resulted in his temporary deposition 
from the presidency, and the election of R. Eleazar 
b. Azzariah in his stead. This circumstance, as we 
shall see, deeply affects the history of the Old Tes¬ 
tament canon. 

About twenty years before Christ, Shammai, a 
disciple of Ilillel, and others, who entertained 
opinions upon several subjects adverse to those of 
their master, founded a separate school, which 
went by the name of the School of Shammai , in op¬ 
position to the School of Hillcl. The interpretations 
of Scripture and the decisions peculiar to each 
school were orally transmitted by the respective 
members. This was all the more easy in the 
school of Ilillel, since its presidency became he¬ 
reditary. When, however, the direct lineal de¬ 
scendant was deposed, and Eleazar inducted as 
president, the Sanhedrim determined to re-ex¬ 
amine all the opinions which Gamaliel affirmed 
to belong to his ancestral school. For this pur¬ 
pose, the college, which then consisted of the un¬ 
usual number of seventy-two members, took down 
most carefully the depositions of upward of twenty- 
two persons who were in possession of traditions, 
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and according to these depositions decided which 
opinions were in harmony with the most ancient 
traditions, irrespective of schools ; and to their honor 
be it said that in the course of this examination 
the Sanhedrim not unfrequently abandoned some 
of their own opinions for those of the school of 
Shammai, which they found more in harmony 
with the oldest traditions. This collection of 
depositions is called Edajolh } “collection of wit¬ 
ness,” or Bechirah, “selection.” Among the de¬ 
cisions reconsidered was the opinion about the book 
of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs y which consti¬ 
tuted one of the differences between the school of 
Shammai and that of Ilillel: the former excluded 
them from the canon as not emanating from the 
Holy Ghost, but from Solomon’s own wisdom, 
whilst the latter included them in the canon as 
being inspired productions; and after a minute 
investigation of the evidence it was found that 
according to the most ancient traditions these 
books were regarded as inspired, and hence the 
former decision of the school of Ilillel was con¬ 
firmed, viz., that the said books should be retained 
in the canon. If we bear in mind that this in¬ 
vestigation took place almost in the apostolic age, 
that the said books were then in the canon, that 
the question was whether they should be retained , 
and that it was then found necessary to retain 
them in harmony with the ancient traditions, 
few, if any, will doubt that Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs were in the canon anterior to the 
Christian era. 

Gamaliel soon became reconciled with those 
whom he had offended by his mistaken zeal for 
uniformity of faith and practice, and was rein¬ 
stated in his office as president of the Sanhedrim. 
It must not, however, be supposed that he was an 
intolerant bigot. The fact that he cultivated 
Greek literature and that he had free intercourse 
with both heathen philosophers and Jewish Chris¬ 
tians would of itself be a sufficient proof that he 
was liberal in his sentiments. He even went so 
far as to bathe at Ptolemais in a bath which was 
adorned with a statue of the beautiful goddess 
Aphrodite; and when a philosopher— i. e., a Jew¬ 
ish Christian—asked him how he could reconcile it 
with his religion, Gamaliel replied that the statue 
was not to be worshiped, but to adorn the building, 
as it was evident, from the little regard paid to it, 
that it had been made for the bath and not the bath 
for it, and that it would be absurd to be prevented 
thereby from using the enjoyments of nature. The 
last deed of Gamaliel beautifully illustrates his 
character. It was customary among the Jews to 
bury their dead in costly apparel, and to such an 
extravagant extent was this practiced that it be¬ 
came a most serious matter when a burial occurred 
in a family. Gamaliel ordered in his last will 
and testament that he should be buried in simple 
white linen. This had its desired effect, and did 
away with the obnoxious practice, as no family 
could henceforth feel it a degradation to have 
their dead buried in a simple manner, when the 
highest functionary of the Jewish people was in¬ 
terred in such inexpensive shrouds; and the Jews 
to the present day bury all their dead, high and 
low, rich and poor, in shrouds made of the same 
inexpensive white linen. Gamaliel died about 
A. D. 116; and though he was buried in the simple 
manner which he desired, yet so great was the 
regard in which he was held that Onkelos, his 
disciple, and Chaldee translator of the Pentateuch, 
showed him royal honors, and burned at his fu¬ 
neral costly garments and furniture to the amount 
I of seventy Tyrian mince — i. c., about such a funeral- 
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pile as was raised at the burial of a king. This 
incident, us well as several others, is erroneously 
ascribed to Gamaliel I. in Conybeare mid Ilowson’s 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

GAMBOLD (gam'bold), JOHN, a learned 
divine of the Moravian Church, was born April 
10,1711, in Pembrokeshire in South \Y ales. After 
a preparatory course of education, he was matric¬ 
ulated in Christ Church, Oxford, and soon became 
remarkable for diligence and proficiency in his 
studies. In September, 1733, he was admitted to 
the diaconate, and soon after was settled in the 
living of Stanton-IIarcourt, in the diocese of Ox¬ 
ford. In 1737 he became acquainted with Peter 
Boehler, a minister of the Moravian Church, then 
in England and waiting for a ship to convey him 
to America as a missionary, and embraced his re¬ 
ligious opinions. In 1747 he visited 
the brethren in Germany, among 
whom he was highly respected and 
much beloved. He was for many 
years minister of the Moravian 
Church in London, and was chosen 
a bishop in 1754. He published an 
edition of the Greek Testament, a 
short “ Summary of Christian Doc¬ 
trine,” and “ Hymns for the Use of 
the Brethren.” He enjoyed a high 
reputation for piety and talents. He 
died September 13, 1771. 

GAME. See Hunting. 

GAMES. This word does not 
occur in Scripture, though frequent 
reference is made to the things sig¬ 
nified by it. Games may be divided 
into private and public. The first 
are such as are practiced in private, 
and to which the public are not in¬ 
vited. Of these the principal among 
the Jews were music and dancing, 
especially on occasions of festivity, 
such as weddings, the weaning of 
children, sheep-shearing and the 
harvest-home. Our present article 
will not refer to these, but to public 
games, which the public were invited 
either to witness or to engage in. 

Indeed, it was from their public 
character that their name among 
the Greeks was given them, the 
Agon properly signifying a gath¬ 
ering or assembly of people. 

The objects of instituting public games were mani¬ 
fold. They afforded recreation and amusement to 
the spectators, who eagerly anticipated their cele¬ 
bration, enjoyed them when they were being cele¬ 
brated, and spoke of them when they were past. 
They were also generally intended to promote 
habits of agility, energetic action and temperance, 
among those who practiced them, and thereby fos¬ 
ter those qualities which tend to create a brave, 
hardy and warlike nation. They were, too, almost 
invariably bound up with the religion of the land 
where they were practiced, being in heathen coun¬ 
tries instituted in honor of the gods, or of deified 
men, and always beginning and closing with sac¬ 
rifices to the gods. When conducted with temper¬ 
ance and modesty, they were productive of great 
national advantages; but they were often, and 
especially in times of luxury and national decline, 
attended with circumstances which made the evil 
effects arising from them greater than the good. 
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The Roman circus, with its fights of savage beasts 
and gladiators, nourished a selfish and cruel spirit 
in those who came to feast their eyes on bloodshed 
and death. 

Games do not occupy a prominent place in Jew¬ 
ish life. Some of the chief objects aimed at in the 
Greek' and other games were gained among the 
Hebrews by their three great national festivals— 
the Passover, the feast of weeks, and the feast of 
tabernacles. At the recurrence of these festivals 
the nation was brought together in honor of the 
true God, and in times of religious feeling these 
great meetings were looked forward to and were 
celebrated with perhaps not less joy, though joy 
of a somewhat different kind, from that with which 
the Greeks looked forward to and celebrated their 
Olympic, Isthmian and Nemean games. The pub¬ 
lic games of the Hebrews seem to have been exclu- 


I sively connected with military sports and exercises, 1 
and even of these the notices are few and brief. It 
was probably in this way that the Jewish youth 
were instructed in the use of the bow and of the 
sling, 1 Sam. xx. 20, 30-35; Jud. xx. 16; 1 Chr. 
xii. 2. Allusion to what would seem to have been 
a kind of war-dance, such as we read of in differ¬ 
ent countries, seems to be made in 2 Sam. ii. 14, 
where Abner proposes that the young men should 
arise and “play” before the two armies. The He¬ 
brew shachak , for “ play,” is frequently used for 
dancing, 2 Sam. vi. 21; Jer. xxxi. 4, and Abner 
seems here to refer to a sport of this kind, not now 
to be used as an amusement, but turned into stern 
reality. From the custom of lifting stones of enor¬ 
mous weight practiced in his time by the Jewish 
youth, Jerome, concluding that a similar game was 
in use in earlier times, elucidates a difficult pas¬ 
sage in Zech. xii. 3, in which the prophet compares 
Jerusalem to a burdensome or weighty stone which 
I should crush all who attempted to raise and carry 


it. These were the only public games among the 
Hebrews until, in the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, about B. C. 187, Jason, made in consequence 
high-priest, introduced into Jerusalem the Grecian 
gymnasium, for the express purpose of training up 
the Jewish youth in the fashions of the heathen, 2 
Macc. iv. 9, 12. With many of the young men, 
and even with several of the priesthood, Jason suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining favor for his new games, but the 
pious portion of the nation regarded these proceed¬ 
ings with abhorrence. They could not approve of 
games celebrated in honor of false gods, and held 
for the wicked purpose of alienating their nation 
from Jehovah, 2 Macc. iv. 13-17. Accordingly, 
the final expulsion of Syrian influence from Juda;a 
and the triumph of the Maccaba*an princes caused 
the extinction of these pagan games. There was 
no attempt to revive them until the time of Herod 


the Great. A foreigner, by descent and in feeling, 
Herod made little account of the religious prepos¬ 
sessions of the people, and introduced, as far as 
possible, the ways and customs of heathen Greece 
and Rome. He built in Jerusalem a theatre, and 
a great amphitheatre in the plain, and celebrated 
in honor of Osar, every five years, games of wrest¬ 
ling, chariot-racing, the contests of wild beasts 
with each other and with criminals, in the most 
costly manner. These proceedings were deeply 
offensive to the religious feelings of the great body 
of the nation. He afterward established similar 
games at Crcsarea. At a subsequent period his 
grandson, Herod Agrippa, established games of 
the same kind at Bcrytus. 

The games and theatrical exhibitions of the hea¬ 
then were regarded by the early Christians with as 
strong disapprobation as they were by the Jews 
generally, and for better reasons. National antag¬ 
onism to everything foreign, as such, had much 
effect in producing Jewish opposition to the games. 
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It was as ministering in themselves and by their 
attendant circumstances to the lusts of the flesh 
and of the eye, as producing almost of necessity a 
cruel temper in the beholders, and running counter 
to the moral feeling, shamefacedness and sobriety 
of the Christian character, that the public specta¬ 
cles and games of the heathen were ranked among 
those pomps and vanities which the Christians 
were obliged to renounce by their baptismal vow. 
Even the better-minded among the heathen re¬ 
garded these games with disapproval. Pliny the 
consul speaks with approval of Junius Mauricius, 
who expressed an earnest wish that they could be 
abolished at Rome, nor does Tacitus appear to 
treat them with much greater respect. Several of 
them were, however, in themselves of an innocent 
character; and as these, and even others which 
were not of this kind, 1 Cor. xv. 32, are frequently 
alluded to in the Epistles of the New Testament, 
and afforded strikingly appropriate illustrations 
of the Christian life, it will be of advantage to give 


vented him from joining in the glorious strife; but 
“a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dig¬ 
nity, would have blushed to expose his person or 
his horses in the circus of Rome.” Hence the 
Grecian games were a far apter illustration than 
the Roman of that Christian life where every one 
is called on to be both a spectator of the efforts of 
others and a partaker in them himself. 

The more celebrated of the Grecian games were 
four in number—viz., the Olympic, Pythian, Ne- 
mean and Isthmian games. The Olympic games 
were held in the territory of the Pisrcans, the Py¬ 
thian near Delphi, the Nemean near a village of 
that name, and the Isthmian near the famous city 
of Corinth. The Olympic games were by much 
the most celebrated, and in describing these we 
describe the others, with certain differences of no 
great moment. They were celebrated only once 
every five years, and hence a period of five years 
was termed an Olympiad, and became a celebrated 
era among the Greeks, who reckoned their time 


contenders they judged to have deserved it. To 
preserve order in the games, there were officers 
(alutai) appointed to correct such as were unruly. 
Women were not at first permitted to be present at 
these games; but this law seems to have become at 
first neglected, and at length so entirely laid aside 
that women sometimes contended in the games. 
All persons who intended to compete for the prize, 
were obliged to repair for ten months previously 
to the public gymnasium at Elis, where they pre¬ 
pared themselves for the contest, by continual pre¬ 
scribed exercises, which grew severer as the day 
of decision drew near. No one was permitted to 
enter the lists who had not submitted to this pre¬ 
paratory exercise, nor was any omission of it, for 
any reason whatever, excused. Temperance in 
every indulgence, and that of the strictest kind, was 
required during this period, as well as the bodily 
exercise in the particular games in which each 
intended to compete. Epictetus graphically de¬ 
scribes the temperance which such must exercise. 
He tells us that they must behave orderly; that 
they must eat by regimen, and not after their own 
appetite; that they must abstain wholly from high- 
cooked meats; that they must use gymnastic exer¬ 
cises to an extreme, at the fixed time, in heat and 
cold; that they must not drink cold drink or 
wine on occasion or opportunity—that they must, 
in fine, give themselves up as to a directing physi¬ 
cian, and thus prepared enter on the contest. Each 
competitor also, and his near relatives, were obliged 
to take an oath that they had given no bribe to 
their antagonist, and would not by any sinister or 
unlawful means endeavor to stop the fair and just 
proceedings of the games. No criminal or impious 
person, or even any nearly related to such charac¬ 
ters, was permitted to compete. 

The exercises in use at these games were divided 
into the Pentathlon and the Pankration. The for¬ 
mer consisted of the five exercises of leaping, run¬ 
ning, throwing the quoit, darting and wrestling, 
though instead of darting some writers mention 
boxing. The Pankration consisted of the two ex¬ 
ercises of wrestling and boxing. Horse-racing, 
generally with chariots attached, was also usual at 
the games. The exercise of leaping was sometimes 
performed with weights upon the head or shoul¬ 
ders^ The exercise of running was in very great 
esteem among the ancient Greeks, and was one of 
the first practiced by them. It was reckoned to be 
one of the most valuable qualifications of a war¬ 
rior to be able to make a rapid onset on his enemy, 
and to be able to retreat quickly if occasion re¬ 
quired. Homer constantly gives to Achilles the 
character of “ the swift-footed;” and David, speak¬ 
ing of the warlike character of Saul and Jonathan, 
joins the swiftness of the eagle to the strength of 
the lion, 2 Sam. i. 23. Hence the exercise of run¬ 
ning was valued very highly in Greece, as neces¬ 
sary to the perfect warrior. The course was one 
hundred and twenty-five paces in length, and from 
this the name was given to the runners. They fre¬ 
quently ran this twice, backward and forward. At 
other times they increased the distance to be run, 
and indeed this would seem to have varied accord¬ 
ing to the supposed strength of the runners. The 
longer courses required, in addition to agility, 
great strength and endurance. Sometimes, in proof 
of remarkable strength, the runners ran in armor. 
The contests were generally most severe, and who¬ 
ever reached the goal first, even by the smallest 
distance, was adjudged the prize. As they ap¬ 
proached the goal the efforts of the runners 
became more earnest. They then put forth the 
strength they had husbanded for the final effort, 
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a brief view of them before we turn to the passages 
of Scripture which they serve to illustrate. 

The games of ancient Greece were the most cele¬ 
brated in antiquity. It was in great measure after 
them that the games of other countries were cop¬ 
ied, being sometimes introduced into those coun¬ 
tries by Grecian colonists, as in Asia Minor, and 
in other cases imitated by foreigners. Rome added 
to the Greek example features of cruelty which 
were unknown in the original Grecian games; and 
there was one feature of difference between the Gre¬ 
cian arid Roman games which rendered the former 
a much more fitting illustration of the Christian 
life than the latter were—namely, that in the Gre¬ 
cian games the most eminent men in the land came 
forward and contended personally for victory, while 
in Rome the most eminent men were merely spec¬ 
tators of the contests of their inferiors. Diomede 
and Menelaus, Antilochus and Ajax and Ulysses, 
the kings, great warriors and wise men of the Gre¬ 
cian states, deemed it an honor to contend for vic¬ 
tory in their countries’ games, and even old Nes¬ 
tor, the Homeric type of perfection in the qualities 
of mind and body, regretted that his years pre- 


by periods of this length. In the later periods of 
Grecian history, there were twelve presidents or 
judges chosen for the purpose of deciding who 
had been the victors in the games celebrated before 
them; but until the fiftieth Olympiad there was 
but one person who occupied this most important 
and responsible office. These judges were obliged 
to meet together and to reside for a period of ten 
months before the celebration of the games (at a 
place called ffellenodikaion) in the Elean forum, in 
order that they should take care that those who 
would afterward offer themselves as competitors at 
the games, had duly performed their preparatory 
exercises, and were instructed in all the laws of the 
games by men called from this office “keepers of 
the laws.” They were also, in order to inspire 
confidence in the competitors, obliged to take an 
oath that they would act impartially, would take 
no bribes, nor discover the reason why they rejected 
or approved of the contenders. They sat where 
they could exactly see all that took place on the 
part of the competitors, and the crown of victory 
was placed before them until the exercises were 
finished, when it was presented to whichever of the 
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and the anxiety of the spectators was raised to the 
highest pitch as the various competitors, every 
nerve and muscle strained, each eye fixed on the 
goal, pressed on with their utmost speed. Throw¬ 
ing the quoit was another of the games. The quoit 
was a round plate, originally made of stone, but in 
later times made of brass, iron, lead or wood. It 
had a hole in the middle for a leathern strap to 
swing it by. This distinguishes the quoit from 
another similar instrument, which was a solid 
piece of metal, though used for the same purpose 
as the quoit. Others, however, make the differ¬ 
ence to be that the diskos was a spherical figure, 
while the solos was broad. Darting was performed 
in several ways; sometimes with a javelin or dart, 
or other instrument of a large size, which they 
threw either with the hand or by the help of a 
thong tied round the middle of it; sometimes with 
an arrow shot from a bow or cast out of a sling. 
Wrestling was at first merely a trial of strength, in 
which the stronger of the two was sure to prevail, 
but Theseus converted it into an art by which men 
of skill were enabled to throw others far superior 
to them in bodily strength. The wrestler had to 
throw his adversary either by swinging him round 
or tripping him up, and then to keep him down. 
The joints and limbs were prepared for the strug¬ 
gle by being well rubbed and bathed with oil. 
The victory was adjudged to him who gave his ad¬ 
versary three falls. Boxing was at first practiced 
with the hands naked and unguarded, but in after 
times they were surrounded with thongs of leather, 
called ccsti y which at first were short and reached 
no higher than the wrist, but were afterward ex¬ 
tended to the elbow, and even to the shoulder, and 
these, being filled with plummets of lead and iron, 
added fearfully to the force of the blow. In order 
to be able to bear the blows thus inflicted, the body 
required to be fat, as well as muscular and hardy. 
These were the principal exercises in use in the 
ancient games of Greece. 

In process of time, however, other public games 
were introduced, and here Rome led the way. 
These were characterized by features of brutality 
and cruelty unknown to the Grecian games, and 
altogether opposed to the merciful spirit inculcated 
and engendered by the gospel of Jesus Christ. One 
of them was the fighting of wild beasts witlr one 
another. From every quarter to which the sway 
or the influence of Rome extended the powerful 
and ferocious beasts of the forest and the desert 
plain were gathered, and the lion and the tiger, 
the bear and the elephant, contended together to 
afford sport for the multitudes assembled in the 
Roman amphitheatres. On other occasions, these 
ferocious animals were brought out to fight with 
men. The latter were generally persons who had 
been condemned to death for various offences 
against the laws of the state. These were brought 
into the arena, and wild beasts, stirred up to mad¬ 
ness by the shouts and light darts of the spectators, 
were let loose upon them to tear and worry them 
to death in a shocking manner. The assembled 
crowds looked on with savage delight, as the con¬ 
demned criminals were forced upon the stage or 
torn by the claws of the beasts. But sometimes 
the men who fought with the wild beasts were 
men who, induced by hire, or from a ferocity of 
disposition, offered themselves voluntarily to con¬ 
tend. The fights of the gladiators with one another 
was also a common practice at Rome. It began A. U. 
490, or B. C. 263, and increased to such a fearful 
extent that on a single occasion, in honor of the 
triumph of the emperor Trajan over the Dacians, 
ten thousand gladiators fought for the amusement 


of the people. They were at first composed of 
captives or condemned malefactors, but afterward, 
as the passion for blood grew stronger, free-born 
citizens, men of noble birth, and even women, 
fought after this fashion. The spectators betted 
on their favorite gladiators with much the same 
feelings as they betted on the favorite horses 
which ran before them in the circus. 

We now return to the ancient Grecian games. 
When the day of the actual contest arrived, the 
judge or judges sat in the appointed place, the 
spectators assembled and the combatants came 
forward. A herald then called over their names, 
recited to them the laws of the game, encouraged 
them to exert all their powers, and enlarged upon 
the blessings of victory. He then brought them 
into the stadium, and asked if any one knew of 
any reason which could prevent their contending, 
and took an oath of themselves that they would 
strictly observe the laws of the game. In all the 
athletic exercises, the combatants contended naked; 
the chaplets of victory were openly exposed to 
their view, to inflame them with ardor, and the 
prodigious assem¬ 
bly, brought to¬ 
gether from all 
parts of Greece, 
looked on with 
eagerness at the 
contests, and ap¬ 
plauded to the 
skies those who 
were victorious. 

When the judges 
had passed their 
solemn sentence, a 
public herald pro¬ 
claimed aloud the 
name of the vic¬ 
tor, and the crown 
was placed in his 
hands. Such as 
had obtained 
prizes at any of 
the games, but es¬ 
pecially at the 
Olympic, were 
held in univer¬ 
sal honor. The 
statues of the conquerors at these' latter games 
were erected in the sacred wood of Jupiter. Their 
return home was celebrated with marks of the 
highest honor. They rode in a triumphal chariot 
into their city, not through one of its gates, but 
through the walls, broken down to give them en¬ 
trance, in token, as Plutarch says, that that city 
had no need of walls which had such men to de¬ 
fend it. Painters and poets were employed to 
celebrate their names. Nor did their honors ter¬ 
minate with themselves. The city which had 
given them birth and education ranked higher 
than before, on this account, and their parents 
were honored for the merits of their sons. The 
victories obtained at the Olympic games form the 
subjects of some of the most beautiful odes of Pin¬ 
dar. Such is a brief account of those games which 
are frequently alluded to in the Epistles of the 
New Testament, and afforded some of the aptest 
illustrations of the sufferings and the trial of the 
Christian life. To these we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is only in the writings of St. Paul that we find 
allusions to the games. This is just what we might 
expect. The other writers of the New Testament, 
with the exception of Luke, were Jews of Palestine, 


to whom these games were little, if at all, known. 
Paul was a man much better acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the world. Those whom 
he wrote to were generally at least, if not always 
as we think, persons to whom the customs of the 
games were familiar, and who had probably been 
cognizant of the preparations made for them, and 
witnesses of their performance. The inhabitants 
of Greece and Macedon and Asia Minor were all 
acquainted with them, and even the very faintest 
allusion to them would be understood. It is quite 
possible, as Conybeare and Howson suppose, that 
St. Paul was at Ephesus when the annual contest 
in honor of Diana was being celebrated, and at 
Corinth when its world-renowned games were going 
on, Acts xix. 31; xx. 16; xviii. 1. But to sup¬ 
pose that he was present at these games as a vol¬ 
untary spectator is quite inconsistent with the 
apostle’s character. That there was much in the 
games that a man of his good sense and broad 
views of things would not condemn, we are quite 
willing to admit—that there was much there too 
which must have been distasteful to him, we are 


|equally sure. That his using them as true and 
graphic illustrations of the Christian life, affords 
any evidence of his approving of them as a whole, 
is scarcely worth a reply. Part of the games at 
Ephesus consisted in the savage combats of men 
with wild beasts, of which no humane person, 
Christian or heathen, could approve. Yet the 
apostle uses this as an illustration of his strife for 
his Master with men as fierce as the wild animals, 
just as readily as he illustrates the Christian life 
by the blows of the boxer and the swiftness and 
endurance of the runner, 1 Cor. xv. 32. They 
afforded admirable illustrations, felt and under¬ 
stood by every one, and as such he used them. 
He referred not to the sports themselves, either in 
praise or blame. He could not praise them as a 
whole, without sanctioning much that was wicked 
and untrue and immodest; he could not condemn 
them in the same way, without condemning much 
that was innocent and useful. And so he left the 
question untrammeled, for later times to institute 
manly and recreative games which should con¬ 
sist with the modesty, sobriety, mercy and temper¬ 
ance of the Christian character. Such were not 
the games of his time, and he therefore could not 
praise them; such might be—useful as yrell as 
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recreative for the youth of a Christian nation— 
and we have no word of his to condemn such. 
Meanwhile, he used the customs of his time to 
illustrate and enforce that Christian life, which it 
was the whole aim of his own life and labors to 
produce and perfect, with God’s Spirit working 
with him. They brought before him, and before 
his readers, great and glorious themes—the crown 
of unfading glory; the preparation for gaining it; 
the necessity for intense, continued and lawful 
struggle; the witnesses who look on to encourage; 
the just and righteous and loving Judge who 
crowns each victor in that struggle, in which he 
himself by his own example taught them how to 
be victorious.. 

The illustrations of the Christian life are drawn 
by St. Paul from only three of the games—viz., 
from running, boxing, and the fights of men with 
wild beasts or gladiators. Those taken from run¬ 
ning are the most frequent, that game being re¬ 
ferred to distinctly in four passages, in three of 
which it is largely used in illustration, 1 Cor. ix. 
24-26; Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
The passage of all others in which the life of the 
Christian is most fully illustrated by the games, is 
the first of these threp, and the Corinthian is the 
church to which such allusion is most frequently 
made, 1 Cor. iv. 9; ix. 24-26; xv. 32. This was 
natural, as the Isthmian games, the most renowned 
in Greece after the Olympian, were celebrated in 
the neighborhood of Corinth, and as the inhabit¬ 
ants of that city were greatly attached to them. 
The apostle Paul had been speaking in the con¬ 
text of 1 Cor. ix. 24-26 of his own earnest efforts 
to gain men of every class to the gospel of his 
Master, and to be partaker with them of its bless¬ 
ing. This led him to enlarge on the nature of that 
life which they and he must live if they would 
have this hope sure and well grounded: “ Know 
ye not,” he says, “that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receivetli the prize? So run that 
ye may obtain. And every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
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corruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; 
ro fight I, not as one that beateth the air; but I 
keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest by any means when I have preached to others 
I myself should be a castaway.” There are here 
intermingled allusions to two exercises, running 
and boxing, but chiefly to the former; and in this 
beautiful passage the grand features of the games 
are seized by a master’s hand, and used at once to 
illustrate the real nature of the life in which he 
and all Christians are engaged, and to set forth by 
contrast the infinite superiority of that which the 
humblest Christian aims at, and attains, beyond 
that which the noblest of the heathen contended 


for, and in which but few of them could possibly 
succeed. In the first verse the apostle brings for¬ 
ward the distinguishing features of the day of trial 
for the runners. We have “the race-course,” a 
number of the swiftest men running, the prize, the 
one successful runner. In these brief words we 
see the earnest, eager efforts of many, striving with 
all their power, using every muscle of their body, 
husbanding their strength for the final effort, all 
having, throughout the race, one object, the prize, 
in view, and as the result, one man surpassing his 
competitors, it might be by but a foot-length, he 
coming forward amid the shouts and plaudits of 
multitudes to receive the prize, while the remain¬ 
der, though among the swiftest and most enduring 
of their country, turn baffled and disappointed 
away. They had all run well, some probably to 
a nearness as well as the victor; they had all prob¬ 
ably deserved the prize, but there was only one 
prize, and by the laws of the game it had been ad¬ 
judged to another. The games which Virgil de¬ 
scribes so beautifully in the fifth book of his JE'neid 
were exceptional, in which JEneas, from the prompt¬ 
ings of his generosity, declares that every competi¬ 
tor shall receive a prize. 

This was not a sample of the games of Greece. 
In them many ran, while only one received the 
prize. BiTt this was not all. Surrounding the 
Grecian stadium were multitudes who might and 
did wish for the distinctions of victory, but into 
whose minds it never entered to contend, because 
contention would for them be hopeless. The ac¬ 
tual runners were as one to a thousand who would 
wish to wear a crown, but who would make no 
effort, because the very hindmost of those whom 
they saw defeated would have outstripped them. 
Of the runners, one only received a prize; of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of the Grecian 
states, a few only ran. From hence the apostle 
turns to draw the Christian lesson. It is, 11 So run 
that ye may obtain' 1 Here is at once a lesson 
taught to Christians by the games, and an inti¬ 
mation how much more blessed they were than 
the runners in them. “*S fa run that ye may ob¬ 
tain” is well explained, not only by the laws of 
the games, but by another text of St. Paul of a 
similar meaning and allusion: “If a man also 
strive for masteries, yet he is not crowned, except 
he strive lawfully 11 2 Tim. ii. 5. There were in the 
games certain rules to be observed, and whoever 
did not observe these could not be victorious, no 
matter what strength or agility he had displayed. 
So for the heavenly prize there are certain rules 
laid down by God, which every competitor must 
observe. If he neglect them and choose other 
rules, either selected by himself or by other men, 
he cannot hope to succeed. And in this there 
could be no mistake or deceit. It was possible 
that a runner in the games might break some 
rule, and yet win. He might swear that he had 
observed them, and Rwear falsely; he might 
not have obeyed the appointed regulations, and 
his deficiency might not be observed by human 
judges; but with the divine Judge there could be 
no mistake. While, however, there was an an¬ 
alogy, there was also a superiority. No matter 
how lawfully men had striven in the games, onlv 
one could be victorious; in the Christian life all 
who strive lawfully are sure of a crown. It was 
as though the herald at the games had proclaimed 
to assembled Greece, Here is a game at which 
every one assembled may gain a crown, and its 
value shall be none the less because all shall be 
victors. Such is the proclamation of the Gospel. 
To all it proposes its crown ; So run , and ye shall 


obtain—not one or two, or many, but all. An 
additional feature of great interest in the game of 
the runners is brought before us in Phil. iii. 14. 
The interest in the game, both on the part of the 
spectators and the runners, increased as it pro¬ 
gressed. It was not always the foremost in the 
beginning who was foremost at the end. It might 
be only a sign of inexperience to put forth strength 
at first, which might have been more properly kept 
for the final struggle. It was when a great part 
of the course had been passed that the runners 
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would most earnestly regard the prize before 
them, measure the distance to be run, calculate 
their own strength, and then press on with all 
their might. A similar thing to this occurs in 
the Christian’s life, when he is striving lawfully. 
As the crown is approached, he presses on with 
fresh ardor to win and wear it. So it was with 
St. Paul: “Forgetting those things which were 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which were before, he pressed toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” Other features of interest in the game of 
the runner are brought out in 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. We 
may imagine the joy and pride of the runner when 
he had finished his course and distanced every 
competitor, and secured beyond any mischance 
the crown of his desire. This is beautifully 
brought out by St. Paul in the passage referred to. 
He was now at the very close of life. He looked 
back on years of struggle and difficulty, in which, 
through the grace of Christ, he had been more 
than conqueror. He had now but very little 
more to suffer, nothing more to do in an active way, 
for his Master. He had but to bear his last testi¬ 
mony before the tyrant, hear his sentence, and die 
—no hard thing for him who in life “died daily,” 

1 Cor. xv. 31. He felt as the runner who had 
made his last effort, and who stood, panting it 
might be, but flushed with victory and elated with 
joy, before the judge, who had not yet placed the 
crown upon his brow: “I have fought a good 
fight, 1 have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.” The interval 
between his victory and his crowning at the ap¬ 
pearance of Christ seemed to him but as the short 
time which elapses between the victory of the 
runner in the games and his being crowned by the 
judge. We have here other features in the Chris¬ 
tian life illustrated by the games. We saw that 
originally there was but one judge appointed to 
decide, but that afterward the number was in¬ 
creased to twelve. The change was made lest any 
unfair partiality should be shown by the judge, 
which was sought to be obviated by an increase of 
number—a danger not always escaped even by 
this change. The original institution of a single 
judge illustrates the Christian course, where Christ 
is the judge, the one and only judge, because he is 
“the righteous Judge,” in whose decision there 
is no error or partiality, and from which conse¬ 
quently there is no appeal. We have also illus- 
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trated the interval which elapses in the Christian 
course between victory and crowning. There was 
a period when the runner in the games was an un¬ 
crowned victor. It was after he had ceased to run, 
and while the judges deliberated on his claims, ere 
the crown was placed in his hands. He was at 
rest, all his labor over; he was calm, for he was 
assured of victory, but he was also expectant till 
the sign of victory was actually given him, the 
sentence passed, his name proclaimed, his crown 
given to him. How beautifully does this illus¬ 
trate the Christian life! At death he ceases to 
strive, he is at perfect rest and peace, but he 
awaits still the closing scene, when the righteous 
Judge appears to crown him, and all like him, at 
the great day of his appearing, 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

1 ho apostle only makes one brief reference to 
the game of boxing, and that seems introduced 
merely to add weight to the illustration just used 
from the game of running, for both illustrations 
evidently point to the same thing. In 1 Cor. ix. 
26, we read, “ I therefore so run, not as uncer¬ 
tainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air." 

I he context, as well as the verse itself, shows us its I 
force. St. Paul was just comparing, not only the 
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superiority of the Christian’s crown over that of 
the games, ver. 25, but the fact that one only could 
win in the games, while all Christians might win 
m their course, ver. 24. From this he takes oc¬ 
casion to say that, living as the Christian should 
do who looks for victory, he ran in such a way as 
that there was no uncertainty as to the issue; he 
fought in such a way as could not resemble’the 
boxer, who, striving as he might, often spent his 
strongest blows on the air, and not on his antago¬ 
nist, and thus weakening himself to no purpose 
exposed himself to the danger of defeat. The 
runner ran uncertain of success; the best aimed 
blows of the boxer, missing their aim and falling 
on the air, weakened him, and put him in the 
power of his enemy; but the runner in the Chris¬ 
tian life ran with the assurance of victory, and the 
Christian combatant could not spend iiis blows 
idly or to his own injury, as one in the games 
beating the air, but every effort faithfully and 
truly made would help to success in the great 
fight in which he was engaged. That St. Paul 
here speaks of the blows of the boxer engaged* in 
actual fight, not of his private exercise by himself 
is evident. For, first, the blows here spoken of 
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are worse than useless-they are a hindrance to 
success. The blows aimed at an antagonist and 
missing him are such; the blows in private exer¬ 
cise are useful and requisite to prepare for the 
light. Again, it is of the actual running in the 
course on the day of trial that he is speaking 
throughout, and therefore it is also of the actual 
contest of the pugilists. We have an admirable 
description of the actual event of a boxer striking 
only the air and not Ills enemy, and of its injurious 
effects, in Virgil. Entellus aims a blow at Dares 
who avoids it, and then the poet tells us. How’ 
admirably does this feature of one of the games 
show us as Christians our superiority! The best 
effort of the boxer might only endanger his suc¬ 
cess; every true effort of the Christian brings the 
final victory more nearly within his grasp; there 
ts for him no such thing as idly beating the air 
The persecutions of Christians by their enemies 
their danger to person and life from this source 
are in three passages of the New Testament illus¬ 
trated by the cruel game in which, at Rome, Eph¬ 
esus, and elsewhere, men were brought forward on 
the arena to contend with wild beasts or gladiators 
1 Cor. xv. 32; iv. 9; Heb. x. 32. In the two for¬ 
mer of these St. Paul refers to his 
own persecutions or those of his 
fellow-apostles, in the last to the 
case of Christians generally when 
under grievous persecution. In the 
first of these passages he refers to 
an incident of his life at Ephesus, 
in order to show how foolish it were 
for him to endure what he did if he 
were not animated by the sure hope 
of the resurrection: “ If after the 
manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what ad vantageth 
it me if the dead rise not?” The 
reference here is to what took place 
at Ephesus during the apostle’s stay 
there, as related in Acts xix. Some 
suppose he actually contended with 
wild beasts, as it was no doubt 
usual for criminals and others to do 
at Ephesus. This view is untena¬ 
ble. In the first place the very 
phrase theriomacheo f and similar 
phrases, are in constant use to sig¬ 
nify contests with men of tem¬ 
pers as savage as wild beasts. “From Syria to 
Rome I fight with beasts,” said Ignatius in his 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. v., meaning by the 
beasts the savage soldiery by whom he was led in 
chains; and similar language is in frequent use in 
Scripture, 2 Tim. iv. 17; Phil. iii. 2; I\s. vii 2- 
xxii. 13. Again, in the history in Acts xix.,‘we 
find no occurrence of this kind related. Again 
in 2 Cor. xi. 23-28, where Paul enters minutely 
into an enumeration of his past trials, he makes 
no mention of anything like this. The apostle’s 
right of citizenship, which he always used for his 
protection, would not permit of such a thing. And 
Ins own qualifying plipise, “speaking after the 
manner of a man,” seems to signify his own asser¬ 
tion that he used the phrase metaphorically, bor¬ 
rowing a custom of men at the games to express 
Significantly the persecution lie endured for Christ. 

c onl - v " ,cn require such a scene or scenes at 
Ephesus as would justify the application of the 
term to them, and we have such in Acts xix. and 
may well suppose that the raging spirit then fully 
put forth was shown upon many of those numerous 
occasions when Paul testified to the fierce idolaters 
of Ephesus that “they were no gods which were 
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made with hands,” ver. 20. We have in this 
chapter a scene fully described which exceeds the 
savage scenes of the amphitheatre, in that it is 
men, not brute beasts, who are the actors. We 
have the savage passions of the beasts, the stirring 
up of these to fury when their keepers thought fit 
to do so, their furious roaring filling the air, their 
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fierce rushing, the varied cries of beasts of dif¬ 
ferent kinds exactly brought before us in the 
multitude of the great city, cruel by a fallen 
nature, and made doubly so by a false and cruel 
worship, roused from their habitations by designing 
and inflmsitial leaders, stirred up to madness by 
their artful addresses, rushing in fury with Paul’s 
companions into the theatre, eager to destroy them 
and there m blind passion shouting out, some one 
hing, some another. These were the wild beasts 
nith whom Paul fought at Ephesus. Tile Greek 
thcriomuch, the Latin beatiarius, was the apt resem¬ 
blance of the undaunted apostle contending with 
the idolaters of Ephesus. The next reference, 1 

eZrli 9, . represenu the case of the apostles 
generally by a yet more fearful feature of these 
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savage games. The combatants in the morning 
with beasts, had armor of offence and defence; but 
those who were brought hist in the day upon the 
arena, were naked and defenceless, exposed with¬ 
out any defence to their foes; and if they chanced 
to escape one day, it was only to be reserved for 
a worse fate on another. How forcibly does this 
ii ustrate St. Paul’s description of himself and his 
fellow-apostles!-“ I think that God hath set forth 
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us the apostles last, as appointed to death, for we 
are made a spectacle ( theatron ) unto the world, and 
to angels and to men.” The last scene of the am¬ 
phitheatre, where wretched men were exposed to 
certain death, to satiate the cruelty or excite the 
pity of the crowded seats, was required to set forth 
the condition of those devoted men who stood the 
brunt of the world’s hatred and opposition to 
Christ, in the first age of the Church. Something 
of a similar kind in the history of those who are 
addressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews seems re¬ 
ferred to in ch. x. 32. 

The universal temperance, not abstinence, which 
was required for a long previous time by those who 
would look for victory in the games, is admirably 
used to express the temperance which is required 
in the Christian life, 1 Cor. ix. 25-27. Strict tem¬ 
perance, and that lifelong, is the Christian man’s 
rule, who would with a good hope expect the 
heavenly crown. It signifies the restraint of one’s 
inclinations in permitted things, for from sinful 
things he must wholly abstain. This restraint of 
the inclination within moderate bounds implies 
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constant self-denial. There is no temperance 
where there is no self-denial. The throwing off 
restraint is the abandonment of temperance. That 
which must be subdued and brought into subjection 
is not merely the cravipg of the body, but also the 
desires of the mind. The body must be the Chris¬ 
tian man’s servant, not his master. He must learn 
to rule its appetites, not to be ruled by them. The 
picture which classic writers give us of the prepa¬ 
ration—long, earnest, self-denying—on the part 
of those who sought the crown in the games, ex¬ 
actly sets forth the corresponding preparation 
which Christian men must make, if they would 
not lose their hope. Without it they might preach 
as Paul did, and be cast away, judged unworthy 
of a prize. 

The competitor at the games fought and ran be¬ 
fore a grand and numerous assemblage. From all 
quarters the ardent and emulous inhabitants as¬ 
sembled, to look upon those who were to put forth 
before them all their vigor. Some of those spec¬ 
tators had themselves been, or would afterward be, 
competitors for victory. Before a nobler or more 
spirit-stirring assembly none could contend for a 
human crown. This feature of the games is laid 
hold of beautifully in Ileb. xii. 1, 2. In the pre¬ 


vious chapter St. Paul had brought forward, in 
grand array, the heroes of faith. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is searched, from its first pages to its last, to 
furnish forth its best, its bravest, its most tried. 
We see them come forth, one after another, and take 
their place amid the grandest muster-roll that has 
ever been put upon record. All had been strug- 
glers for victory, and all had secured its crown. 
Before these, the apostle tells the suffering be¬ 
lievers he is writing to, they are contending for 
victory, and especially before Him who is the 
grand example of faith and patience, as he will 
be the crowner of all who exhibit faith and pa¬ 
tience in his cause: “Seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so eas¬ 
ily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus.” The 
Grecian assembly at the Olympic games illustrates, 
while it falls infinitely shyt of, this glorious assem¬ 
bly of saints and martyrs and faithful men. 

The difference of the crown which men con¬ 
tended for at the games and that which the Chris¬ 
tian contends for, could not escape the apostle’s 
attention, and he has brought it forward in few but 
striking words: “ They do it to obtain a corrupt¬ 
ible crown, but we an incorruptible,” 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
The crowns at the games were pleasant to the 
victors, but they soon lost their freshness, and 
faded; the Christian’s crown is incorruptible and 
undefiled, and fadeth not away. 

GAMMADIMS (gam'ma-deemz), Ezek. 

, xxvii. 11. This word has given occasion to nuin- 
j berless conjectures. Perhaps it may signify bold 
warriors, watchful guards. The practice of hang¬ 
ing shields upon the walls of fortresses is illus¬ 
trated by some of the Assyrian sculptures. 

GAMUL (gah'mul), the chief of one of the 
courses of the priests, 1 Chr. xxiv. 17. 

GANACH (ga'nak). See Ibn-Ganach. 

GANDOLPHY (gan-dol'fe), PETER, an 
English Catholic priest, greatly distinguished as a 
preacher, was born about 1760. He was a contro¬ 
versialist, and published “ A Defence of the An¬ 
cient Faith” in 1811, and “A Full Exposition of 
the Christian Religion” in 1813; but a sermon on 
the “Relations between Spiritual and Temporal 
Authority” exposed him to the censure of his dio¬ 
cesan in 1816. He appealed to Rome, and made 
an able defence of his opinions; but the affair caused 
him to quit his situation as missioner at the Catho¬ 
lic chapel in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. He died at 
East Sheen, Surrey, in 1821. 

GANG-DAYS, an old Scotch name for the 
Rogation days, derived from the going in pro¬ 
cession, “gang” being the Scotch term for “go.” 
In Anglo-Saxon these days were called “gang 
dagas,” and in German the term is “gangwo- 
clie.” Rogation Week was likewise called Gang- 
Week. 

GANGES (gan'jeez), or GUNGA (gung- 
gah'), is the principal river of Hindustan, rising in 
the snowy range of the Himalaya Mountains and 
flowing through the northern part of this country in 
a south-east direction, emptying its waters into the 
Bay of Bengal. Its total length is nearly ♦wo thou¬ 
sand miles. Its vol ume of waters is swol k\_ Jy large 
rivers pouring into its bosom their generous tribute. 
It flows through a region of great fertility, the valley 


of the Ganges being one of the richest on the globe, 
and producing in great abundance wheat Jmd Eu¬ 
ropean grains in the northern part, and in the 
southern portion every variety of Indian fruit, 
rice, cotton, indigo, sugar and opium, in the great¬ 
est perfection. About two hundred miles from the 
sea, the Delta of the Ganges commences, which is 
more than double that of the Nile, The period¬ 
ical inifndation of the Ganges commences in the 
latter part of April or the beginning of May, and 
is caused by the tropical rains which begin to fall 
at this period. The river rises slowly and gradu¬ 
ally until the early part of August, when all the 
flat country of Bengal, adjacent to this river and 
the Brahmapootra, is covered to the extent of a 
hundred miles in breadth, the tops of trees alone 
being visible and villages constructed upon mounds 
above the height of the waters. After this, the 
waters again gradually subside. It is computed 
that the river pours into the sea 500,000 cubic feet 
of water per second during the flood period, and 
100,000 feet per second during the balance of the 
year. The Ganges and its tributaries form the 
great channel of communication and trade through¬ 
out interior India. Numerous important cities are 
located either upon its banks or at no great dis¬ 
tance from them. Among these may be mentioned 
Calcutta, Bahar, Benares, Patna, Allahabad, Cawn- 
poor and Furrukabad. 

But the Ganges possesses peculiar importance in 
the religion, as well as the geography, of Hindos- 
tan. It is considered a sacred stream; its worship 
is enjoined in the Hindoo Shastas f millions bathe 
in its waters to wash away their sins. Some places 
are considered especially sacred. At Hurd war, 
where the Ganges issues from the Himalaya, over 
two millions assemble annually for this purpose. 
Upon certain festival days, after every twelfth 
year, millions assemble to embrace the most aus¬ 
picious moment for bathing, and the multitude is 
frequently so great that a strong police is required 
to keep the people from drowning. Ward, in his 
“Manners and Customs of the Hindoos,” asserts 
that the water is not only used for religious cere¬ 
monies, bathing, etc., but also for food, medicine 
and drinks; and formerly, in the crowning of a 
Hindoo king, it was poured upon his head as a 
part of his consecration. Journeys of five or six 
months to obtain these precious waters, to perform 
rites for deceased relatives, or to bathe in the 
Ganges are frequently undertaken. Men of 
wealth residing at a distance from this favored 
stream, have servants constantly engaged in mak¬ 
ing long jouyneys to supply them with the water. 
The sins of those who bathe in this river, are im¬ 
mediately expiated, and new virtue is inborn in 
the soul. Saints are purified from all evil by its 
waters. This sacred stream, heard of, desired, seen, 
touched, bathed in, or hymned day by day, sancti¬ 
fies all beings; and those who even at a distance 
of a hundred leagues exclaim “Ganga, Ganga,” 
atone for the sins committed during three pre¬ 
vious lives. 

GANO (gah'no), JOHN, a Baptist minister, 
was born in New Jersey, July 22, 1727. He en¬ 
tered upon the active duties of the ministry first in 
the Southern States, and preached with so much 
acceptance as soon to rank next to Whitefield as a 
pulpit orator. During the Revolutionary war in 
this country, he served as a chaplain in the army. 
He was for six years pastor of the Baptist Church 
in the city of New York. In 1788, he took charge 
of a church in Lexington, Kentucky. He died at 
Frankfort, in that State, August 10, 1804. 
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